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PREFACE, 


AnorHER stage in our agreeable duty has been achieved ; and 
Three, out of our ‘Four ‘Volumes, are now completed. 

The steady success which has attended the Dictionary oF 
Uszruz KNow epg since its commencement is a gratifying 
evidence of public appreciation ; and to us, a pleasing encourage- 
ment in our task of progression. 

Our aim has been, from the first, to supply a useful Family 
Encyclopedia in a convenient size and compass, containing in 
History, Biography, Geography—ancient and modern—Medicine, 
Science, and matters of general interest, such facts in connection 
with each, as are most frequently required, or which more 
Tepeatedly become subjects of conversation. 

There are few families that have not felt the repeated want of 
8 book of general reference ; an authority to which to turn in any 
case of doubt or uncertainty as respects past or present Biographies 
and Events ; in fact, a work which, while eschewing all learned 
or argumentative theories, or dealing too exclusively in things 
of less general interest, shall comprise all the most useful and 
frequently-met-with Places and Personalities, and afford on each, 
sufficient information to satisfy the ordinary motives of inquiry. 


iv PREFACE. 


Such a work we confidently believe the Dictionary or 
Userut Knowtzpeer will be found to be in every respect ; and 
with a hope that its general and growing utility may render it 
each month more popular, we most respectfully submit this, our 
Third Volume, to the attention of our Subscribers, and the 
consideration of the Public. 


Lowpon, November, 1861. 
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Gis the seventh letter and the fifth articu- 
lation of the English alphabet, and is derived, 
Both through’ the Greek and Latin, from the 
arian language, belng foun inthe Chale 
Syriac, Hebrew, Stmaritan, Phoenician, Ethio- 
ple, anid the Arabic. In the latter language it is 
called giim or jdm, but in all the others elther 
‘gimel, gomal, of gamat. This the third letter in 
the Ghaldee, Syriac, Hebrew, Samaritan, and 








‘are primarily palatals, and so nearly 
ied in sound that they are easily convertible. 

‘Arabic, as in some instances in English, 
the sound of J or deh, as in genius, gem, 
..@ retains its close sound in all cases 
"A, O, and Uj; but before E, T, and Y, its 
is’ close or compound, agreeably to the 
of custom. It is silent in some words 
re N, as in Benign, condign, malign, and cam- 
, Dut resumes its sound in Benigmity and 
/. Gis mute before N, in gnat, gnaw, 
it is silent, also, in many words when 
‘united with H, as in bright, might, night, nigh, 
igh. ‘The Saxon G has in many words been 
softened or liquefied into Y or W, asin the Saxon 
gear and English year. G first appears in the 
Latin alphabet; in the Greek its place is supplied 
by zeta. C was anclently used for G on medals, 
inscriptions, and writings generally, till some 
time after the first Punic war. . 

In music, G is the mark of the treble clef, 
‘and, from its being placed at the head, or mark- 
ing'the first sound in Guilo’s scale, the whole 
‘seale took its name. It is also the sifth note or 
degree of the diatonic scale, answering to the sof 
ofthe Italians and French. "Asa numeral, G was 
anciently meant to designate 400, and with a 
dash over it, as thus, G, 40,000, Asan abbre- 
Yiation, it stands for Gaius Geliua, 

GABA, the name of two ancient cities of 
‘the East, one in the province of Persis in Persia, 
and the’ other in Sogdiana, celebrated as the 
theatre of some of Alexander's exploits. 

GABARDINE, gai’-ar-deen, a word derived 
‘from the Spanish, and meant to convey the 
idea of & loose, coarse, and inferior kind of 
garment, enveloping the entire form, and in 
some measare lke the gown of monk of flr: 
Teaching from the neck to the ankles, usually 
fashioned with full and dependent sleeves, and 
either gathered round the waist by cord, a 
leathern belt, or a sash. Also a cloak of felt, a 
loose cout worn over another, a frock, a shep- 
Derd's garment, a long coat or cassock of coarse, 
‘and often motley or partl-coloured stuff. The 
loose overcoat, made of unbleached, thick, cotton 








{stan or moleskin, worn by the peasantry and 
Steal] farmersof Kent, and the south of England s 


igh t« only distinguished from the smock~ 
frock of tue midland and northern peasantry, by 


{ts colour and lems need 
neck and shoulders: fi the art "wene. the 


gabardine has been an admitted costume for 
Many ages, the gerb is often made very tastily, 


and, though the material may be of the cheapest 
description, it is often so ornamented or judi- 
clously cut'as to give it the character of a most 
Decoming habit. 


“ty beat way ito rep wader ha ard 
Rees Soother snoter bearboas™ 
‘Shabpeore. 
“Yom cal me mlaeeer,ex-rat 6, 
pobre 


Joa Sptapon my Jem Bid, 





<= 
Syrian Gabardine. 


GABBARA, the name given by the an- 
cient Egyptians to those embalmed bodies of 
thelr relatives which they retained, either out of 
reverence or economy, in their’ own houses, 
instead of sending them to the vast catacombs, 
or cities of the dead, cut out of the solid granite 
or mountain.—See Expaxxtna. 

‘GABEL, @ word formerly much in use both 

in England and France, to signify a tax or 
custom, but most generally confined to the levy 
of a rentcharge, or'kind of hearth-money ; but 
‘when #0 employed, it was usually accompanied 
Dy some other work, special to the object for 
which it was demanded, When the word gubel 
‘as used alone, it signified that most injurious of 
all taxes, the fax on salt. In old records, the 
‘gabel also signified a custom or duty yielded to 
the king or lord, not by contract or law, but by 
arbitrary exaction, 
GABIAN, or GABINIAN LAWS, were 
enactments ’anciently in vogue among the 
Homans, who instituted tribunes or magistrates 
named Gabinil, to enforce them. These laws 
had ‘reference 'to voting by Daliot instead of 
‘vind ce, Gee 
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GABON, 9 country of Western Africa, 
Dounded on the north by MaJonibo, south by 
0, east by Anyiko, and west by that part 
of the Atlantic called the Bight of Biafra. ‘The 
chief town of this native state is Sette, and the 
natives, who are particularly crafty, bart 
and thievish, deal chiefly in elephants’ teeth, 
wax, and honey. A river of the same namé 
flows through the country, and finds the ocean 
alittle to the north of the equinoctial line, 

GABRES.— See Grsnes. 

GABRIEL, a man of God, strength of God, 
one of the principal angels in heaven, wito was 
‘tent to the prophet Daniel, and who announced 
the birth of John the Baptist and of Jesus 
Christ, (Dan. vili—16, ix. 21; Luke 1—1] and 
1-36.) 

According to the Jewish mythology, Gabriel 
‘was one of the seven archangels who interpreted 
to the prophet Dantel his dreams. In the 
Maliometan theology, he is one of the four 
angels specially favoured by the Deity: the 
angel of revelation, in whch capacity he 
Glctated to Mahomet the whole of the Koran. 
Tt was by Gabriel that the, prophet was 
‘transported with such Mehtaing velocity 
through the seven heavens, that on his return 
he found vessel tre hed overturned in his 
flight, still in the ect of talking, 

GABRIEL, Sr., an iitand discovered by 
{Cabot in the’ Plata river tm-South America, 


GABRIELLI, Canto, atearwed divine of Italy, 
‘born at Bologna in 1667, and educated at the 
Jesuit college; he assisted to complete the 
‘York of Fontana on the Laws; became a priest 
in 1692, and soon acquired greet reputation as 
‘& most able preacher, fillty, wp his leisure in 
‘writing learned dissertations on philosophy, law, 
and medicine, He died in 1748. 
ang@ABRIELLL, Jotr0, Cardinal, born in 1748, 

Tove 80 rapidly through the’ grades of 
peveral fonctions, Uhat he obtained his cardinal’s 
‘hat befote the expiration of the century, and the 
advantageous post of pro-secretary to the Hi 
See; shared much of the Sovereign Pont 
grief and degradation during the Pope’s cap! 
vity in France, but, bearing Napoleon's haughty 
treatment with less humility than his master, 
ras sent into atle, from which be ald pot 
zeturn till after the departure for Elba. Died at 
Rome, 1822. 

GABRIELLI, Carasiet, a renowned Italien 
inger, born at Home in 1730. Her father,a cook 
in an Ttalian prince's family, discovertag her 
reat taste for music, and the extreme ricliness 
‘Of her volce, introduced her to the notice of fils 
‘master, who, charmed by her proficiency, under- 
‘took the entire responsibility of her education, 
ead in due the, 1747, obtained her an eagage- 
mentat the opera of Laces, where hereaccess was 
sstonishing, and gave her at once the rank and 
honour of prima donna. ‘Three years later, she 
made her début at Naples in the of 
Didone; trom Naples she went to 
Petersburg, Milay, and other continental capi- 
tals, meeting everywhere the same astontehing 
‘wacteus, and everywhere leaving bebind a repu- 
tation for unboended benevolence aud charity. 
‘After a career almost unprevedentod 


ieilianoy snd prosperity, she ated, ‘96 ads 
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GABRIELLI, Fraxcrsca, another Italian 
singer, but by no means of such eminence as the 
Preceding and though anative of Ferre, made 

fer frst appearance in Venice in 1774. " After 
holding responsible situations in the operas 
at every clty of Europe, retired from the stage 
‘with an ample fortune, and taking up her resi- 
dence in Venice, there died in the year 1795. 

GAD, a wedge or ingot of steel: style or , 

graver ; a punch of iron with a wooden handle, 
sed by miners to break up ore. Also to walk 
about idly or without purpose, to ramble. In 
heraldry, the word is applied to the plates of 
steel borne in the shield of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, Alson measure of wine; or ten feot 5 
‘8 goomettical perch. 


nn od ETA Ea 


1? where hare ox been gadding 77 
shar hare you own ain 


‘How now, my head 
Witere have learnt me 


GAD, in ancient geography, & river im the 
country of the Gadites, sometimes called Arnon. 
‘Also a district of Fslestine beyond Jordan, situa- 
ted between Gilead and the kingdom of Bashan 
tothe north, and the country of the Ammonites to 
the south, bounded on the west by the Jordan, 
‘and on the east by the states dependent on the 
Kings of Babyion or Nineveh. 

GAD, one of the twelve tribes of Israel, who 
numbered on their entering Canaan 45,650, and 
hhed that portion ofthe country assigned to trem. 
which Hes between Jordan on the west, and 
Gene «reth ori the north. . 

‘GAD, from the Hebrew word signifying a 
‘trap, one of the twelve patriarchs ; tho son of 
‘Jacob and Ziipah, and progenitor of the tribe of 
Gocites, “Gad was the seventh son of Jacob, and. 
born s.c. 1754. -Aiso a prophet who attended 
David during lis pervecetion by Senl, and gave 
‘him various admonitions ; he wrote a biography 
of David, but itis lost. 

GAD or GOAD FLY, an_ insect of the: 
genus Oxtrus, which, armed with a long and. 

sting, is particularly annoying to llormess 
End cattle in'the months of spring and samuer » 
when it stings and often irritates to fury, leaving 
its ezgs deposited in the skin of the animal it 
attacks, It infests pools, rivers, and sheltered, 
ponds, foating on the water, ‘and when she 
tattle descend to drink, lighting on them in 
‘numbers, oausing the beasts to run about from. 
Place to place, oF to gad, from whence the name 
eget Ay; Tormeriy called the Brix fy oF 


+ mld ofthe et, 
fos ike Spat ot tan, 





GADBURY, am unprinetpled charlaten Who: 
lived abont the end of the IPth century, and 

‘obtained some popularity by his assumption an 
ractice of astrology. Su ‘to hare been 
Erowned on his way to the West Indies after his 
feteape from the clutehes of the lay. Butler, in 
‘Ms “Hudibras,"” has portrayed this man and 
‘much of his system, under the sme 

‘of the magitian Skirophel. ‘ 

“GADDI, the name of 
‘of artists, who lived betwee The 
fourbeenth contarscs. The frst wus 
Gaudi, who wasborn tt 249; the first thing 
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that raised bim to @istinetion was some work he 
did in assisting Andrea Fa in the mosaics of 
San Giovanni; he subsequently undertook the 
‘Ruste of the Coronation of the Madonna in 
‘Sauta Marta det Fiore, on bis own responsibility, 
‘york which is still extant in tolerable preser- 
‘ation. This plece produced him such wealth 
and fame as to place the rest of Is life in 
afoence. “He died in 1312, and was buried at 
Santo Crose, where his son Taddeo painted his 
Jerri in the Marriage of the Virgin. 

‘Tapono, the son of the above, was s much 
orrable painter than lis father ; learning his 
prokaion under the great master Giotto, with 
‘Yhom he pamed the great part of his life. 
Architecture, however, became his great study, 
‘many public’ buildings till attesting the taste 
2a Finns of this able artist. The Ponte 

echo, built in 1343, i one of Taddeo’s 
. ‘Died 1370. 

Ascrio, the son of the last-named artist, 
"as to a painter of great ability, and executed 
Bay works of very considerable merit; #0 
Tels he remunerated for his labours that, 

arly amassed a large fortune, and died in 
rat efluence about 1389. 

GADEBUSCH, gad’-bdsh, a town of Meck. 


burg, situated thirteen miles W.N.W. of 

irerin, and only celebrated as the spot where 

Danes and Saxons suffered a ruinous defeat 
eames iar 

, in Ichthyology, the Cod-fieh, 

family of Malncopterygian fishes, of which the 

‘The head is large, 


TELE 


‘Remus Gadus is the type. 
‘ct, and’ depressed, 





‘The ventral fine are small; 
very often being lengthen 
irely absent. 

of mountains 


Me 
‘BA sitaated about three miles to the north of 
is only memorable from 
‘Shakspeare assigns as the 
Falstaff, Gadshill, Peto, 
carrier and travellers, in 





shlong body, covered with deciduous scalas, the 
ler jaw having 9 barbel, or cirrus, with 
Ee tye pilin; fins covered with the common 
{iis three doraal.fine, with the frst triangolar 5 

Yentral fins, both slender ; and the caudal 
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GAEL, the name given to a large tribe of 
the Celts; @ nation who, originally, in all 
probability, inhabited the whole northern belt 
of Europe, and, spreading into Gaul and Italy, 
Decame permanest possessore of the soll the} 
congueret. From these Celte, a tribe call 
the Gael seem early to have emigrated ; and, 
passing over to Britain, either by treaty with 
the aborigines of the island, were allowed to 
traverse the country, or, by the force of milita 
prowess, cut @ passage for themselves throu, 
its opposing peorde, till they finally reached 
‘those northern paraliels, where they ultimately 
took up their residence in that part of the 
ialand known ae Caledonia, The name of Gael 
in derived from tho ‘Teutonic word wallen, 
signifying wanderer, as exemplified by th 
words Walia, Veadais, and Galoons, thew and e 
‘being often nied for the g. From Scotland the 














tribe bore south and east, ig the 
Hellespont, entered Lesser ‘Asia, and rooted 
themselves in the state afterwards called Gala~ 
tia, probably some six of seven centuries before 
the Christian era, where their descendants 
‘subsequently became renowned in Scriptural 
history as the Galatians.—See GataTiA. 

‘The march of a higher order of clviltzation, 
pressing on the Gael on every hand, both east 
‘and west, in the course of time almost exter~ 
minated them ; or, by marriage and conquest, 
‘0 altered all thelr moral and physical features, 
that, but in isolated spots, such as Ireland, the 
Hebrides, and a certain district of North~ 
western ‘Britain, they may be sald to have 
‘became obsolete, ‘both as a nation and a people, 
except. in the above locallties, two centuries 
defore the present era. The Guel may be said 
to have been the ancient inhabitants of Scot- 
land, at all events of those parts north of the 
‘Tay. The traditional history. or such gleanings 
and ‘seraps of it as have been handed down to 
‘us by the Roman historians, make It appear 
that. between two and three centuries BC.2 
the whole of Britain was peopled by tribes of 
Gnels, or Gauls, and Cimri, aborigines from 
Jutland or Denmark, where the Picts or 
Caledonians, a Gothic’ race from Scandinavia, 
invading the island, drove and scattered the 
inhabitants before them ; the Gael taking refuze 
in Wales, Ireland, and that part of Scotland 
Vetween the Firths of Forth and Clyde. or, 
‘what is now denominated the Western High- 
Tands, though, for some centuries after, they 
‘continued to hold a kind of nominal possession 
‘of the southern distriets of Clydesdale and 
Galloway. In course of time, the name of Gael 


the | seems to have extended to ali the inhabitants of 





the mountainous regions of Scotland, and 

among those natives with whom the patriarchal 

government of chief and clan continued to 

exist in all ita primitive strength, devotion, and 

Integrity. And as in eubsequent ages, the 

Saxon and the Norman, by conquest, war, and 
‘orther 





marriage, s6ill advanced eietization 
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— 
‘and refinement among the lowlanders, the 
exclusive and isolated Gael drew his plaid of 
‘exclusion still closer round his person and his 
Prejudices, and became more estranged in 
sympathy, and more nationally antagonistic to 
those of his countrymen who could admit such 
innovations ; until two opposing orders of men 
existed in the one country—the Highlander, oF 
the Gael, and the Lowlander, or the Scot—the 
one inhabiting the mountains or highlands 
along the western and north-western portion of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and looking upon 
themselves a8 the natural inheritors of the 
entire country, and, consequently, regarding 
the people of the valleys and plains as spoilers 
and enemies; and though, by the accidents of 
marriage, bonds of mutual obligation, and the 
common ‘tie of country, brothers; always re- 
fading the Lowlander’or Saxon, as he, was 
\discriminately termed, as an alien, and one 
‘who had formerly reft the Gael of the fair inhe- 
ritance of the whole island. In consequence of 
this feeling, the Scottish Highlander cared as 
little whether his chieftain led him against the 
mixed race of the Scottish Lowlands, or against 
the Saxon and hereditary enemy of the South. 
‘The march of civilization, and the une bond 
of close allegiance and love that now binds every 
ty north, west, east, and south, in a brother- 
ood of kindred and of country, and makes the 
Gael of Caithness or Sutherland as eager, and 
aa willing, as the men of Kent or Middlesex, to 
respond t0 the one acknowledged ery of country 
‘and duty, is still unable to dissever the bond of 
clanship,’ which, brought from Asia, or the 
Borysthenes twenty-six centuries ago, still 
flourishes—though under different phases—with 
nearly all the integrity it did when Alexander 
eromsed the Granicus. ‘The nationality which 
had distinguished the Gael when he left for the 
first time the regions of the North, has been 
continued down toour own day, and though & 
ple that had been numbered by millions or 
yundreds of thousands, was reduced tothousands 
or hundreds, each little tribe preserved its 
nationality, and kept from age to age an outward 
seeming of distinction, by the colour of its 
threads and the checks in its tartan covering. 
‘and, instead of an heraldic cognizance, the plaid 
Decame the badge and symbol of the different 
tribes of the Gael of —See TARTAN. 


Tha Gael obeld him glen the while, 
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GAELIC or ERSE, is the name of that 
dialect of the ancient Celtic language which 
‘was, and is, spoken in the Highlands of Scotland, 
‘According’ to the Roman account, the Gaelic 
‘was the language universally spoken over the 
west of Europe, or indeed as far as ancient 
Gaul extended ; though the dialects into which 
it was. split, according to the geographical 
locality in which it was used, were as various 
then a8 the declensions of the English language 
now are in Scotland and Ireland, and the 
provinces appertaining to both, and England, 
The most remarkable dialects ‘of the ancient 
Gaelic now in use, are those of the Scottish 
Highlands, the Welsh, Irish, and Manx, or Isle. 
of Man; till within thelast eighty years another 
ialect existed, though now quite extinct, that 
of the very ancient Britons or Celts of Cornwall. 
‘The Gaelic, like the French, has only twogenders, 
masculine “and feminine; and if it ever did 
possess an alphabet, it has been for ages lost, nor, 
Unless we accept MacPherson’s “Ossian'”’as & 
veritable work, haa it everhad aliterature. The 
names of ‘more than one-third of the towns, 
cities, and places of Great Britain, are purely of 
‘8 Celtic origin. 

GAETA, gaf-e-(a, a town of Naples, in the 
‘Terradi Lovora, thirty miles W. N. W. of Capua, 
and sixty 8. of Rome, lying in latitude 41° 12! 
north and longitude 13° 30 cast, Gaeta has a 
fort, citadel, harbour, and defences, and is both 
by nature and art, & place of great strength, 
and has long been regarded as one of the Keys 
of the Neapolitan kingdom. The town is built 
on a promontory, and, according to tradition, 
was founded before Rome ; after the fall of the 
great mistress of the earth it established a re- 
Publican form of government, and ultimately 
‘Decame aristocratic, under the sovereignty of a. 
Duke, who acknowledged the Pope a8 his lord 
Paramount. As a fortress, Gaeta is regarded by 
military men as one of the strongest towns in 
‘Europe, as itis only assailable by a narrow neck 
of land. The town and environs of Gaeta are 
Temarkably beautiful; the number of villas 
peeping out of the vineyards and olive groves, 
the chesnut woods, combined with the fertility 
of the soil and romantic besuty of the surround— 
{ng scenery, conduce to make this one of the most 
eautifal situations in the kingdom of Naples. 

‘Gaeta, like most Italian towns, has felt the 
utmost horrors of war and siege, and is rick, in 
traditions of the past. In the chivalrous*or 
middle ages it sustained several distressing 
sieges ; the most remarkable, however, was in 
1435, when Alphonso, King of Arragon, sat down 
before it, and the inhabitants and’ garrison 
suffered fearfully. In modern times it has 
endured ¢hree memorable sieges : in 1702, when, 
after an investment of three months the Aus— 
frians carried it by assault; again, in 1734, 
wen, uftar a clo siege of ive monins by the 
French, Spanish, ani ian troops, it wes 
compelied to surrender; and finally in 2606, 
‘when besieged by the French, who, ater five 
Toate constant storm, only tv, at, lane 











i ant ler, dangerously 
hen J Stl eho ellade, upon which the 
garrison capitulated. 
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_ Gaeta is interestingly associated with Roman 
story as being one of the favourite resorts of 
the great poets and statesmen of the Augustan 
‘ages here stood Cicero's favourite villa, and 
here the myrmidons of a base power found and 
mardered him. In the close neighbourhood of 
Gaeta rise the Formian hills, with their rich 
anoply of vines, olive, orange, and all the fruits 
of Southern Italy, making a perfect orchard of 
thelr delightfal ‘slopes, and here, half-way 
between Mola and Gaeta, a little to the south, 
‘ood the Formianum of Cicero. 

Gaeta is also the see of a bishop, and sup- 
Posed to contain about 14,000 inhabitants, ir- 
Respective of its garrison, which is always large. 
Within the last few weeks it has obtained au 
ditional importance, from the fact of the King 
of Naples having deserted his capital and here 





Gate, 


{aken up his residence—in all probability, prior 
{0 his final disappearance as a sovereign from 
the political history of Europe. 
GaFF, a sort of harpoon; also a small 
‘wed in fore and aft ships, to extend the 





tion, | Anything purposely put and 
ino the mouth to sue weerance. 


He te oat of his 


etalon aan "Reis gagged teRobgeat” 





GAGE, » pledge or pawn; something laid 
ss. security, or given as a guarantee for- 
Performance of some act to be executed or 
Yerformed, and forfeited if not achieved. Also 
Red for a challenge to combat, and was a pledge 
Pawn of honour thrown down by the chal- 
TaEer, and if accepted, taken up hy the other 
'y; the gage consisting of a glove, gauntlet, 
amteoon, or any article appertaining to the 
ed party, or the challenger. 








“There le my gage the mares! seal of death, 
‘Fase marks thet ont of bell” 


‘9 be & make-peace shall become m3 
‘Thre 


“dies yn the Duke ot NORA page 


age most be withstood j 
Give me hls goge ows make leopards toe 


GAGE or GAUGE, « term derived from the 
Anglo-Saxons, and denoting in physics any 
‘apparatus for ascertaining dimension. The 
Fath the machine fo the parpore of feteralatng 
‘with the machine, for the purpose of determin! 
the pressure of the air within the receiver, andy 
consequently, the degree to which the air has 
been rarified, Among miners, goge is a kind of 
box variously ‘notched, and’ used to adjust 
aimensions, slopes, etc. 

In Joinery, gage is an instrument made to 
strike a line truly parallel to the atraight side of 
any board or piece of stuff. Ina nautical sense, 
the word gage is used to express the position of 
another vessel ; when she works to windward, 
and, as it were, takes the wind out of the other's 
sails, she is then said to have got the weather 
gage. The number of feet a ship sinks in the 
water, when light in ballast and in cargo, is 
called’ the “ship's gage:”” this is effected by 
Griving a nail into the head of a pike-staff, and 
putting it down by the radder till the’ nail 
hangs to the bottom of the helm. the wet por- 
tion of the staff is then measured, and as many, 
feet as it comes to is called the “ship's gage."” 
Besides these, there are instruments called 
gages for proving the temperature and saltness 
Of the sea at different depths ; others for deter~ 
mining the height of the tides and the force 
and volume of the wind. 

GAHNITE, gdn'-ite, a mineral sometimes 
called Antomalite and ‘Octahedron-coruadum ; 
is always crystallized in octahedrons or tetrahe- 
drons with truncated angles. It is of a dark 
Dluish-green colour, and nearly opaque, and is 
native aluminate of zinc, in which the ‘alumina 
Plays the (part, of an acid. It fs found in 

sweden and America, and named in honour of 
its discoverer, Gahn. 

GAILLAG, ga’-yack, a town of France in 
the department of Farn, twelve miles S.W. of 
Albi on the river Farn, which here ‘becomes 
navigable. 

‘The piace and its vicinity are chiefly re- 
‘owned for its superior wines, which are held in 
high ‘esteem. “Population Between 7000 and 
8000. 











GAILLARD, ga-yar, Loxavweav, Bishop 
of Apt, in Provence; he was distinguished in 
literature as the first who projected a Universal 
Historical Dictionary. Died 1695. 


GAILLARD, Jonw Enwest, an admirablo 
‘musician, born at Zell in 1687 ; hestudied under 
Farinelli, and came to England in the train of 
Prince George of Denmark, husband of Queen 
‘Anne; he was employed by Rich for the 
Lincoin’s Inn Fields ‘Theatre to compose the 
‘music for his operas and pantomimes, in which 
capacity he became extremely popular. He 
died in 1749. ate 
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GAILLARD, Henny Gasnrxc, French his- 
torlan, born near Solssons in 1726. His princi- 
pal works are histories of Mary of Burgundy, 

Charlemagne, and the rivalries or 
wars between France und England, and Spain 
and France; he died, highly esteemed as a 
careful and Jucld writer, in 1806. 

GAILLON, a town of France in the de- 
partment of Eure; contains @ castle once re- 
markable for its magnificence, now converted 
Jato a convict prison; has manufactures of 
cotton, carpets, yarn, striped callcoes; and 
‘some minor branches of industry. Contains a 

tion of nearly 3000. 

GAINFORD, a parish and small town of! 
England, in the county of Durham, situated on 
tho river Tees, and about seven’ and a half 
mifles W.N.W. of Darlington: it has an area of 
14,370 acres, and a population of 7348. 

GAINSBOROUGH, a seaport and_market- 
town of England, in the county of Lincoln-on- 
the-Trent, and twenty-one miles from its junc 
tion with the Humber. It has an area of 7210 
‘acres, and a population of 8293. ‘The town has 





‘a church, town-house, theatre, union, and other | pit 


Public buildings. It imports large quantities of 
Fape and lnseed, bones, and timber, and ex- 
ports the mannfsctured goods of Manchester, 

effeld, and Birmingham, Its communication 
by canal’ places it in close intercourse with the 
midland counties, and makes it an important 
outlet for the various products of Lincoin and 
the neighbouring counties. In consequence of 
‘these advantages, Gainsborough was made a 
Port fn 1840, 

GAINSBOROUGH, Taowas, a highly es- 
teemed English artist, born at the little town of| 
Sudbury, in Suffolk,'in the year 1727, This 
admirable genius was entirely self-taught, and, 
to bis natural ability, an early association with 
nature, and an untiring assiduity, rather than 
‘to school or master, he owed that perfection 
of drawing and exquisite beauty of colouring, 
that, in after years, and even before he had 
attained the matarity of manhood, raised liim 
‘o the highest round in the ladder of fame; and 
‘the proud distinction of being regarded a 
master of his art, both as a and land 
seape painter ; and to being called the English 
Claude in the one, and even compared to Van- 
dyke in the other. As a child, Gainsborongh 
seri evinced the talent that was within him, 

‘with a scrap of paper and pencil was ever 
busy transferring from nature, trees, stiles, 
cattle, knolls, milis, and houses, till he soon 
Attained a remarkable proficiency in drawing. 
To the pencil sueceeded the brush, and so rapid 
‘was his progress, that before he had reached his 
nineteenth year, he had started for the metro- 
polis as a portrait painter. Having married 
very advantageously, Gainsborough took up 
his residence in the county town of his native 
shire, from whence, some years later, he removed 
to Bath, and finally settiod in London, where he 
ied in'1798. Tt was a long-disputed point in 
‘which branch of the art Gainsborough excelled ; 
Slr Joshua Reynolds's dictam, however, has 
‘been allowed to determine the question in favour 
of landscape paloting, that great man having 

that Gai was the first land 


‘saps painter in Europe, 
en Gainsborough resided at Sudbury, 
‘oth himself and his neighbours were ignorant 





of his genins, till seeing a country fellow looking 
wistfully over his garden wall at some pears, he 
caught up a bit of board and painted him so 
inimitably well, that the board being placed upon 
the wall several of the neighbouring gentry, 
farmers, &c. immediately recognised the figure 
who had paid s many unwelcome visits to thelr 
gardens, and being, by the meansof this likeness, 
charged by one of them, with the robbery of his 
orchard, he acknowledged it, and agreed to go 
into the army, to avoid a worse fate, 

Gainsborough could copy Vandyke s0 ex- 
quisitely, that at a certain distance the copy 
could not be distinguished from the original, or 
the difference between then. His manner was 
peculiarly his own, and produced great force 
and effect. Sir Joshua Reynolds, one day, exa- 
mining @ picture by Gainsborough with’ con- 
siderable attention, exclaimed “I cannot make 
out how he produces his effect.” 

‘Nothing can be more strongly expressive of 
Gainsborough’s acknowledged goodness of heart, 
and of his ardent love for his profession, than 
‘the exclamation which he uttered whilst ex- 
iring : ‘ We are all going to heaven, and Van- 
dyke is of the party.” 

GAIRISH, an old French term, derived from. 
the Saxon, for a fine and flaunty appearance ; to 
dress fine and in many obtrasive colours, tawary, 

‘something 





extravagant; © meretricious got up 
for display. 
“1 alld thes then 5 oo 


acm, pated 
‘The presentation of bet want Tes! 
‘imbtner only mesked witht fle babes 
‘A dream owl thou wast, « perch dag. 
‘Tobe the alm of every dangerous shot 
Shabepeare, 


“Thora. clog covert by some brook, 
ude me from day's forth eye Maton, 
GAIRLOCH, a in Scotland, in the 
‘of Ross,'on an inlet of the sea, and 23 
miles N.E. of the Isle of Skye, with a population 
of 4880. ‘Alsoa branch of the river Clyde in 
the county of Dumbarton, opposite Greenock, in 
Jength about seven miles, with a varying breadth 
of nearly one mile. The scenery on this arm of 
the (more properly) Firth of Clyde is remarkably 
beautiful and romantic. 

GAIUS, a celebrated Roman Jurist, who 
floarished ‘in the second century, during the 
reigns of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, 
He belonged to the school of the Sabiniant, and 
‘was a very voluminous writer, his 'nstitutiones”* 
forming the ground-work of the Institutions of 
Justinian, "He died abont the year, 4 D. 108. 

‘GALACTODENDRON, ga- lact-to-den-dron, 
—The botanical name of the drosimum alicas- 
trum, or palo de vaca, the cow-tree of the 
Caracas and South America; it telongs to 
the natural order of the urticacece, or the nettle 
family of plants. 

‘Very little is known of this realty remarkable. 
Production of nature; and, even for that little, 
we are indebted to the labours of Humboldt, 
who discovered this singular tree, In appear: 
nce resembling the star-apple of the West 
Indies, growing abundantly along the slopes of 
the Cordttleras of the Caraceas, where {t,serTes 
the natives all the offices of a com, and in 
every respect isa nutritioas beversxe ; the milky 
Ddalsamic Juice exuded, em éacisions being made 
in the bark, having ali the richness of the milk 
from a.cow'a few days subsequent to calving. 
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In its chemical characters, It resembles very 
‘dey animal milk, throwing oa the surface & 
ream, and precipitating cheesy matter, 
which, like that and other animal juices, 

all the phenomena of putrefiction. 


oes 
EGdhabi, according to Humbeldt, the palo | 


de vaca grows on the side of a barren’ rock, the 
‘branches, and, indeod, the tree itself, appearing 
Yithered and'dead. ” Yet, when the trunk is 
Flereed, there issues forth & continuous stream 
fa sreet, rich, and nourishing milk, which the 
1aties hasten from all quarters, with bowls and 
Gitte, to neces for tele night and 

‘eal; for it is one of the most singular 
ot the many phenomena connected with this 
‘tee that, though it ylelds its lacteal secretion 
stall bours, it is by far more prolific at the 
demof day. It contains above thirty and a 
hatfparts of gelatine. 

ALECTOMETER, an instrument used 
total the quantity of cream contained in any 
lind of milk, and so discover its richness or 
lateiority. ‘The galsectometer consists of a 
long graduated glass tube, standing upright on 
‘Anle. ‘They are sometimes called lactometer: 
mad were invented to detect the amount 
Wier used by unscrupulous dairymen in 

‘their milk. 

GALALINO, the fumiliar name given to 
the Halian painter, Balassare Alorisi, a distin- 
ished portrait painter, born at in 
1578, and who has sometimes been called ‘the 
Iida Vandyke, from bis mannerisms resem- 
‘ng that artist's style. After studying under 
te renowned Caraccl, he tok up his realdence 
4 Rome, where he ‘died in 1638. Though 
Pirtrit painting waa the chief employment of 
tis time, Gulalino occasionally undertook his- 
farical subjects, and often devoted his leisure to 
<fehing both is own and the works of other 

‘What remain of his works, in both 
Shae es, prove him to have pomessed a mas- 
iy 


gentus. : 
GALAM, or FORT'ST. JOSEPH, a town of 
Western ‘on the Senegal Ittver. 
GALAPAGOS, a group of'slands in the Pacific 
consisting of six large and seven small 
‘and named by thelr discoverers, the 
Galapagos, from the Spanish word 
‘rtose,” vast numbers of which were found on 
‘We islands, The whole group lles under the 
Equator, off the coast of Columbia, between the 
longitude of 89° and 92° west. ’Nine of the 
haye a tolerable elevation; but the 
are low and fiat, and the whole 




















churches, two pnblic Mbraries, a mechanica’ 
institute, two branch banks, and flourishing 
manufactures of stockings, blankets, flannels, 
shawis, and tweeds. Population of the parish, 
2140, and of the town, 1685. 

GALATA, the largest suburb of Constanti- 
nople, situated on the north of the Golden 
Horn, and west of the Seragtio Point. It is 
about four miles in circumference, enclosed by 
walls, and entered by numerous gutes. 

‘The streets are narrow, dirty, and dark, and 
‘the houses are almost entirely constructed. of 

‘wood. Galata is the chief seat of all the foreign 
trade transacted with Constantinople. 

GALATZA, or GALATHAA, in the Roman 
mythology, a sea-nymph, daughter of Nereus 
‘and Doris, who, from her often straying along 
, the shores of Sicily,saw, and became desperately 
jenamoured of, a young shepherd, Acis, who 
‘returned her ‘affection with an ardour quite 
equal to her own. 

Before however, she lad formed an acquaka- 
tance with the Sicilian swain, Galatea had been. 
{seen, and passionately loved, by Polyphemus, 

the ‘Cyclops of Mount ims. The nymph, 

“however, rejected the ge monster's love with, 
| scorn, and soon after found in Acis a congemlal 
form to worship. 

‘The moody giant, who had borne his rejec- 
tion with resignation, no sooner discovered a 
rival in the youthful’ shepherd, than, lashing 
Ihimself into fury at the knowledze, and dou! 
enraged by beholding the lovers in each other's 
arms, and Galatea looking with the tenderest 
Jsolicitude into the face of Acis as he lay tn 
loving familiarity across her lap, then, fired 40 
madness by the sight, he tore off « huge boulder 
of rock, and, hurling'the vast mass through the 
air, crushed the hapless lover to death in the 
“™Golsten, having in\ vain endeavoured to 

avo 
estore the beloved form to life, and i 
solable for his loss, changed the body of her 
lover into a fountain, over which she could for 
ever preside. This story has been taken as the 
plot of the opera of “ Acis and Galatzea,”” 








sonth by Phrygia and Coy 
Pontus, and west by Bithynis. 
name of Galatia from the Gauls or Celts, 
body of whom invaded Asia Minor, and 
settied here .c. 279. When Brennus invaded 
Greece a large part of his army consisted of 
Gauls, Celts, or Gaels, es they are 
called’; a host of these warlike barbarians 1 
the army, and their countrymen, soon after, 
entering Greece and marching on a piratical 
expedition, ravaged Thrace, and, pillaging the 
outakirts of Byzantium, crossed over into Asia, 
Ting of biiyais ins war agaibt hs rother 
king war is brother 
‘Giboetas; but fromm allies the Gauls soon usurped 
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pay of his army. The principal towns of the | emperor. His severity, and—the vice of old 


country were Ancyra, Tavium, and Pessinus, 

GALATIANS, the inhabitants of Galatia 
in Greece, 20 called from the original settlers 
‘coming from Gaul. 

GALATIANS, Ertsrie to tax, a canonical 
Book of the New Testament written by the 
‘Apostle Paul to the ive Christians in 
Galatia, to reclaim them from the Jewish 

into which they had been seduced by 
thelr teachers ; it was sent from Rome between 
the years a.p, 48 and 68, and consists of six 
chapters, 

GALATZ, gi-léte, a town belonging to 
‘Turkey, situated on the bank of the Danube, in 
fhe priactpality of Moldavia, is 66 miles W- of 

‘and 120 8.8.W. of Bender. It has a large 
dockyard, and ‘considerable ship-bullding is 
carried on. Galatz being also a place of con- 
siderable trade and commercial dealing, almost 
all the trade in corn and cattle between the 
Provinces passes throngh it. Medals found in 
the neighbourhood, show that Galatz is built on 
the site of a former city founded by Trajan. In 
1789, 8000 Russians fell in a battle fought without 
the walls; but two years later the defeated 
‘Russians had their revenge, and, after a murder- 
ous conflict, in which every street and house was 
the battle-ground, and a universal slaughter 
prevailed, the Turk was beaten out,and the 
Russian Eagle floated over the ruined city, 
Population about 10,000, 

GALA WATER, the name of a river of 
Scotland, rising in’ the Muirfoot Hills, Edin- 
Durghshire, and flowing S.8.W. through that 
county, enters Roxburghshire, til it strikes the 
‘Tweed, close to the classic ground of Abbots- 
fori. "The valley formed on elther side this 
river in the greater part of its length is cele~ 
Drated for its extreme picturesque beauty and 
Tomantic features. 

GALAXY, an assemblage of splendid 
persons or things; = multiplicity of br 
objects. In astronomy, the term is applied to 
the “milky way,” the’ lactea via, long lurnl- 
nous track in the heavens, forming neatly & 
‘great circle of the celestia! ‘sphere, inclining to 
the ecliptic at an angle of 60°. A stream of 
Ught in the sky, formed by innumerable stars. 
See Mixx War. 





‘4 ¢Loy thar,” quoth he, ‘east up thine eye: 
‘Ben onder 1s the pela, 

‘Bee which mea elope te milky Way, 
‘For is wae" 


haer. 





GALBA, Senvros Suuricrvs, ‘s Roman 
‘emperor, but who wore the purple for a few 
months only, namely, from June, a.D. 68, to 
January, A.D. 69; he was born near Terracina, 
8.0, 3. "Ho was of the noble Sulpician family : 
Tose, as a matter of course, through the several 
preliminary dignities, to the consulship; dis- 
tinguished himselfin warsagainst the Germans ; 
and in various provincial governments di 

equal wisdom and integrity. On recel 
formation that Nero had doomed him to 
nation, he ralsed the standard of revolt ; and, 
Nero having been shortly afterwards murdered, 





in- 








‘age—his avarice, soon’ made him unpopular 
doth with the army and with the feast and 
show-loving populace. A conspiracy against him 
was formed by the governor of Lusitania 
(Portugal), whose hopes of being adopted by 
Gilba ‘were frustrated by the latter selecting 
L. Piso for his successor, which resulted in the 
murder of Galba, and’the proclamation of 
‘Otho as emperor. 

GALBANUM, a medicinal drug, a gum 
resin obtained from incisions made in the bark 
oF stem of the plant dubon galbarum, an um- 
bdelliferous plant, growing abundantly in many 
parts of Asis, and generally in Africa, It is 
ale-coloured, semi-opague, soft, tenacious sub- 
stance, much like assafvetida, only infinitely 
less pungent and potent, but otherwise resem- 
Diing it in many of its physical characters, and 
nearly all of its medicinal ones. It is used as 
‘an anti-spasmodic, stimulant, expectorant, and 
‘emmenagogue. 

GALBULA, & genus of birds called the 
Jacamars, closely allied to the king-fishers; 
they have along straight bill, oval nostril, and. 
feet climbers; they mostly inhabit Guines, the 
Brazils, Surinam, and other tropical regions. 
‘This bird. is of « solitary nature, lives in deep 
forests near morasses, feeds on insects, and 
ullds on low branches. Belongs to the order 
Scansoriie, 

GALDAR, town of 2500 inhabitants, 
situated in a large plain in the Great Cana: 
Island, on the N.W. coast, once the chtef resi- 
dence ‘of the Guanche chiefs, and remarkable 
from the extensive caverns existing in the 
neighbourhood. 

GALE, a current of alr, astrong wind. The 
word has’ several modifications and varieties 
of meaning, especially in nautical language. 
When the ‘wind blows, not so hard but that 
a ship may carry her topsails a-trip, that is, 

ected home, sailors call it a loom-gule ; when 
it blows very strong, itis called a stiff, strong or 
fresh gale; in these the ship can still carry her 
single-reefed topsall when close hauled. Equinoc- 
tial gales are the storms observable about the 
time when the sun crosses the equator. 

GALE, Taxoraitvs, a non-conformist divine, 
born in 1628, He was the author of several 
‘works, in the most important of which, “ Court 
cat ce kee 
philosophy of 1 to the Scriptures. He 
Yras tutor to Lord Wharton's ton, and. died in 
1678. 














and finally, Dean of York, dying in 1702. 
‘was the author of several works on the classics, 
all written in Latin. 

GALEA, Greek helmet ; slight casque or 
head-plece; a ‘morion coming down to tho 
shoulders, the lower part of which was cadied 


ed | the buccola, and the upper part the eata or 


crest. It was or ally made of s08, though 
{eter adrenal age, of Sra ot polahed 





[y 
Proceeded to Rome, and wat scknowledged 


A of the sé 
cnt anda tosh wate; dstngulcd bys 
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lage oval base, from which the abel! rises in a 
ted helmet-like form. In botany, the term 


Greek Warrior, with the Gales. 


{s applied to that part of the calyx or corolla 
hich assumes this particular helmet form. 

GALEAS, Jouy, the eldest son of Galeas 
Vueonti, whom he succeeded in the sove- 
ignty of Lombardy in 1378. One of his first acts 
as tomake war on his uncle, who held sway over 
the other moiety of the kingdom of Lombardy, 
fd throw him into prison; but Bernabo not 
appearing to be inclined to die under his capti- 
‘ity, the dutifal nephew had a draught of poison 
administered to the royal prisoner, to expedite 
(hat desired result; this deed he consummated in 
1385, “He next invaded and annexed the state 
of Padua, and declared war against the Floren- 
tines, over whom he gained several advantages, 
‘at faled to make any permanent impression on 
that power ; upon which he attacked the weaker 
Prcipality’ of ‘Pisa, which, as in the caso of 
Padua, he added to his now extensive possessions, 
His death, which occurred in 1403, cut off all 

ther aninexation. 

The beautiful cathedral of Milan, the strong 
fortress of the citadel of Pavia, and the bridge of 
Tesin, owe their erection to John Galeas. 

Joux Manta, eldest son of the foregoing, 
Meceeded his father in the ducal chair ot 
Milan; ‘but his cruelties and exactions made 
him s0 odious to his people, that he was assassi- 
‘uted in the Church of St. Gothard, in the year 
112, after a reign of ten years. 

‘air Mania, Count of Pavis, younger 

of the last, succeeded to the duchy, 

we being ‘of an imperious and martial disposi- 
trbe Bade war in turns upon the Genoese, 
fenetians, and Fiorentines, 
‘nvaded the Savoy, his ambition aiming to grasp 
‘hewhole of northern Italy to the States of the 





Chureh and the Rubicon. Death, however, 
overtook him in the midst of his in the 
year 1447, and before any part 
of his scheme. 

JouN, a natural son of John Galeas, became, 
after the death of his father, Prince of Pisa; but 
‘was beheaded at Genos in 1448, by“order of the 
French Marshal De Boucicant, for having trea- 
cherously betrayed the French army. 

GALEN, Cravpivs, next to Hippocrates, the 
most eminent of the’ ancient ‘was 
Dorn at Pergamus, in Asia, in the reign 
of Hadrian. His father, 








dream, a8 asserts, the notion 
which, however, probably originated in self- 
flattery, directed his attention to the study of 
medicine, He visited, in order to perfect himself 
{n professional knowledge, the principal cities of 
‘the Roman empire, and finally settled at Rome— 
on the solicitation of the joint emperors, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus— becoming the 
court physician, Little is known of his life ; 
even the place and time of his death are uncer- 
tain, But few have exercised a greater influence 
on succeeding times than Galen, by his writings. 
He was for ages to the medical world, what 
Aristotle was to the philosophic. His opinions 
Tegulated the practice of physicians down to the 
seventeenth century; and in all cases under 
dispute, reference to his works was esteemed 
final. Considering the age in which he lived, 
Galen was 8 marvel of knowledge. He loved his, 
Profession, had studied it zealously and conscien- 
tiously ; and, perhaps, in the whole history of the 
science, there is no instance of one who took a 
wider range of observation and experiment, or 
carried his researches and improvements into 
more branches. Experimental inquiry, and the 
‘vast progress of modern science in’ anatomy, 
physiology, chemistry, and the treatment of 
‘diseases, have long consigned his works to all 
but oblivion ; his justly acquired fame, however, 
will never perish. Of the numerous treatises 
extant, ascribed to this very voluminous writer, 
no fewer than eighty-three are, acknowledged 
to be genuine. 

GALENA, a city of the American Union, 
and capital of Io-Daviss County, State of Mlinois, 
situated on the river Feve, or Bean, about six 
miles above its junction with the Mississippi, 
where it is navigable for the largest steamers, 
Galena is the great mart for the lead ore, found 
{in considerable quantity in the surro ais. 
trict; and, indeed, the town derives its chief 
‘Smportance from being the centre of this mineral 
trade. In 1841, above 9820 tons were exported. 
It has also mantifactures of copper, and several 
farnaces are constantly engaged ‘smelting it. 
Galena is 230 miles N.W. of Springfeld, and 
882 W.N.W. of Wast , and ies in lat. 
429 29"'N., and 90° 20° W. long., and had & 
Population, in 1841, of 2000. 

GALENA, a mineral compound, . 
ative sulphret of lea, and commonly caled 
lead-glance, is of shining bluish, or steel-gray 
colour. Tts streak has a metallic’ lustre; but 
‘when reduced to powder, is nearly black. Its 
structure is sometimes foliated; at others, 
Granular or compact, or rows. It, occurs 
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massive, or regularly:erystalized, frequently in 
Cubes and eube-otatodrons, 


‘An impure sulphate of zinc sometimes 
obtains the same name, galena-pseudo, or false 


GALEOPETHECUS, gv-l-o-piW-shus the 
Lemar, « genus of carnivorous animals, 
the class Mammalia, and differing from 
the bats by the fingers of the hands being 
furnished with trenchant nails, which are longer 
than those of the feet. It 18 a native of the 
A sf monkey, belonging to the 
ea + to 

tunity Cretroptera.—eo Lint, 

GALEKIUS VALERIUS MAXIMIANUS, 
mally called Gatsnrcs, was the son of = 
Dacian shepherd. He rose from the ranks to 
the command of armies, and grew into such 
favour with Diocletian, that the latter gave him 
his denghter Valeria in marriage, created him 
‘Cesar, 4.D. 292, in conjunction with Constan- 
tius Chlorus, and assigned him the provinces of 
Tiyris and Thrace. He was unsuccessful in a 
first expedition which he undertook against 
Persia; ‘bat, in a second campaign, obtained 


the Christians, and was the instigator of the 
long and fierce persecution of the followers of 
‘the Cross, commenced by Diocletian’s fatal 
ordinance, issued 4.p. 303. Dying .D. 311, of 
the disgusting amd painful disease called morbus 
podiculosus, his horrible {ute has, of course, been 
‘asoribed, by ecclesiastical writers, to divine and 
retributive justice. 

‘GALICIA and LODOMERIA, or Austrian 








the northern slopes of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, bounded on the north by Russia, Poland, 
and ‘Prussia; soath, by Hungary and Tran- 
syivania; joldavia and Russia; and 
wast, by Silesia ; ‘area of 33,583 square 
males, ancl in 1842, 4,910,629, of 
‘whom 226,000 were Jews. The chief rivers of 


dom are, the Vistmis, with its three 
ts, the Bisla, Wyslocks, and San, the 
;, Dniester, and’ Prath. The land in the 
th is spread out into wide and fertile plains, 
le, in the south, barren sandstone hills 
stretch far into the interior. 

"The climate, in consequence of the many 
‘chains of mountains intercepting the warm airs 


re 
Hi 


£3 


‘abundantly reared, and horses—a rough hardy 
dreed—extremely "plentifal, and, with sheep, 
may be considered the chief’ stock of the greater 
part of the kingdom. Bees are bred in great 
numbers, and honey and wax form very impor- 
‘tant items of commerce. 

‘The mineral wealth of Galicia {s considerable, 
and comprises marble, alabaster, sulphur, iron, 
coal, copper, zinc, and others; ’ but its ‘great 
‘wealth consists in its most remarkable mines of 
mineral or what is called fossil salt, the chief 
Ded of whieh extends along the slope of the 

8 





“Carpathian Mountains for the enormous length 
of 285 miles, running from east to 
inexhaustible’ #0 

at the mine of 





vast 
annually extracted,’ the mine 
reached 30 miles into this deep stmatum of salt.— 
‘See Mines, Saur. 

only manufactures in the country 


terial, and those of the coarsest fabric, with the 
distillation of a fery kind of imupmze brandy. 
‘The inhabitants are of @ Stwronic orikin, and 


forming 
to Aust 
the Bukowina was 
compelled peace 
Napoleon was on the Ametrian 
part of Western Galicia, comprising 20,000 
‘square miles, and nearly & million and a half 
of inhabitants, were disgorged to Saxony, while 
fa smaller shere of land and inhabitants were 
ceded to Russia on the east. Upon the downfall 
of Napoleon, however, ahd by the Treaty of. 
Paris, Austria recovered all her enforced gra 
‘tuities, and resumed her sway over the whole of 
Galicia and Lodomeria. 

‘The wild animals are buffaloes, wolves, bears, 
beavers, and game of all varieties. 

GALICIA, a province in the north-west of 
Spain, formerly called a kingdom, but since 1833, 

Orense, 








Atlantic. 
an extreme 


Its length is about 130 miles, 
width of 120, comprehending an ares of 15,000 


square miles.” The province is very mountainous, 
being intersected by many offshoots of the 
Asturian range; the chief running west, where it 
terminates in Cape Finisterre; and the other 
southward, till it dips, at the Portugese boun~ 
dary, the River 3 Its principal rivers are 
the S4inho, Tambro, Ulla, and Lima, The name 
of the provines is derived from a race, or 
tribe of natives called Gallaici, a very brave and 
warlike people, who, in 714, offered a most 
determined opposition to the further advance of 
the Moors, as they had done centuries to 
the conquering Romans. In 1060, Ferdinand the 
Great, King of Leon and Castile, re-erected the 
state into a kingdom; but four centuries later, 
though retuining its empty title of kingdom, 1¢ 
‘was incorporated into the Spanish dominions’ as 
aprovince. The soil in parts is fertile, but. it 
contains iramense tracts of moor or heath land, 
very excellent for the pasturage of sheep, hors, 
and cattle, great droves of each being fed in the 
Province tl, howerer, Ue adapted for agri 
‘cultural ‘purposes. The crops. are, 
maize, flax, rye, potatoes, and, chestnuts, wheat, 
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of labour that wil ‘them food. As a 
term of distinction, the Gaiicians are universally 
called “ Gallegos.” " The population in 1833 was 
computed at 1,472,786; the chief town or capital 


under the withering charge of witchcraft, sent 
to the Bastile, from which she was only released, 
to be led to the Place de la Gréve, to be burnt 
alive, and have her ashes scattered to the winds. 
‘This’ sentence was rigorously carried out 
eRe 

{In ancient geography, was a pro- 
vince in the north-east of Palestine, and. north 
of Samaria, divided into Upper and Lower Galilee. 
The former, which included the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, bore the name of “Galilee of the 
Gentiles,” so called, it is presumed, because It 
contained the descendants of many of the natives 
‘whom the tribe had saved from the sword when 
taking possession of their country. The other 
half was situated on the farthest northern verge 
‘of Judes, was fiat, fertile, and productive, yield- 
ing corn, oil, and fruits, and was peopled ‘by the 
‘tribes of Ashur, Zebulon, Nephthall, and Issa- 
char. Galilee was bounded on the north by 
Syria, and the mountains of Lebanon ; on the 
‘south by Samaria ; on the east, by the Jordan 
and west, by Phoenicia and the Mediterranea 


As the cradle of Christianity, this is perhaps the 
‘most interesting spot in the East, if not in all the 
‘work. Here was situated Nazareth, where Jesus 
‘was reared and educated ; the Jordan, where he 








‘thelr lives ; indeed, to mark their contempt of 
the new devotion, the Jews called all the follow- 
cers of Christ, and of his doctrine, by the con 
temptuous name of Galileans. Galilee, at the 
day, forms a part of the goveriiment or 
Pasha of Damascus, and la infsted by Bedouins 
‘and hordes of robbers. 
‘GALILEE, SEA or, or LAKE OF TIBERIAS, 
a lake of Palestine, formed by the River Jordan, 
‘which flows into it, It was early renowned for 
the sweetness and coolness of its water, and i 
described by Josephus as being 100 furiongs in 
length by 40 in width ; itis also called in Scrip- 
ture the Sea and Lake of Kinnseth, and the Lake 
of Genesareth. 


GALILEE, in Architecture, is 8 ‘built 
near the west end of abbey churches, where 
females were allowed to see their friends or rela 
tives among the monks of the fraternity, and 
where they might hear divine service. Here, 
also, the dead were laid previous to interment, 
and where the monks met when returning from 
‘public processions or other formal duties. 

GALILEI, Gaxizxo, — This renowned pho 
sopher and "mathematician, more frequently 
known by his Christian than his surname, was 
the aon of Vincenio Gallle a celebrated musl- 
clan and er on the lute; he was born at 

. iy, February 15th, 1564, A@er 
having acquired, under great ‘difficulty aad 
Gisadvantage, the elements of general cduos- 
tion, he was placed, when nineteen years of age, 
at the University of Piss. Having been designed 
for the medical profession, a profession for whigh 
he had no election, he was delighted to have an 
‘opportunity, upon’the success that attended his 
essay on the Hydrostatic Balance, to throw off 
the trammels of an 1 pursuit, and 
devote his ardent mind to the study of a chince 
‘that engrossed taympathics—-geomelry 
and experimental philosophy. Hisfirst discovery 
{in this new pursuit was the isochronism of the 
‘vibrations of a simple pendulum, sustained by 8 
fixed point; from this time so rapid was 
‘advance that he soon left his worthy old teacher, 
Guido Ubaldi, entirely behind, and in the position 
of s pupil to his own scholar. Ubaldi, charmed 
‘with the progress of the youth, and conscious 
that he had nothing more to impart, took him to 
the palace, and introduced him to the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand de) Medics, an & remarkahe 
young scholar of extrao capacity. 
Sohochoence of this inroducton, Ferdinand 
appointed him in 1589, when only tw.nty- 
five years of age, to the mathematical chair of 
Piss, Here he not only devoted his attention 
to the laws of “motion,” but set himself to 
investigate the rival systems of astronomy, then 
engrossing so large a share of public inquiry, 
‘and to decide, from the cumbrous mechanism of 
terns that rated each, which was based ot 
truth and reason, the Ptolemaic or 

‘To his shrewd Judgment, and far-seeing mind, 
it did not require a great length of thne to 
detect the gross inconsistencies and palpable 
fallacies of the Ptolemaic theory, and to peroebve 
‘where the stumbling-bocks lay to,the univecaal 
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of the Copernican system—some mis- 
tpn quotations from Aristotle, the Bible, and 
the Fathers, having created the doubt which 
had hitherto prevented its general acceptance 
dy men of mind and reflection. These cleared. 
‘away and explained, the system of Copernicus 
Became at once convincing, Iueld, and univer- 
sally intelligible. So strong, however, was the 
Prejudice at that time in favour of the Ptol 
maic theory—that the earth was a fixed and 
motionless ‘body, round which the planets 
Yolved—that, to have broached the opposite 
theory, that’ the earth revolved on_its axis, 
would, lie well knew, have been sufficient to 
consign him for life to the dungeons of the Inqul- 
sition; he was therefore compelled, for the 
Present, to hide his conviction on the subject in 
the sanctuary of his own breast. His next dis- 
covery was the formation of an imperfect kind of 
‘thermometer, which he perfected so far as to 
obtain a tolerably correct approximation to the 
actual temperature of certain bodies submitted 
to tnvestigation, 

‘Sufficient, however, had in the mean time, 
transpired as regarded his opinion upon the 
dangerous subject of the earth's motion, con- 
Joined with vague rumours of his mechanical 
‘skill, to create him a formidable body of open 
‘and covert enemies, which his next scientific step 
developed into. an unmistakable signitcance, 

rding to the false philosophy of the day, and 
‘qpecilly in reference to the then unknown lew 
gravitation, it was one of the dogmas of the 
time to maintain that the space of time employed 
dy a falling body was in exact proportion to its 
specific weight. ‘This hypothesis Galileo at once 
Fefuted, and proved in a most sa ‘man- 
nner before a large body of learned men, by drop- 
ping from the top ofthe Leaning Tower of Pisa to 
substances, one ten times the weight ofthe other, 
and demonstrating by their both reaching the 
‘ground together, or nearly 80, that the old theory 
‘Was erroneons ; for ifotherwise, the heavier body 
should have travelled ten times faster than the 
Ughter one. Ignorance, and the bigotry of 
early teaching, however, were too obtuse to be 
gonvinced, even by ocular demonstration, and 
instead of satisfying any, it only added to the 
general prejudice against ‘him; indeed, to such 
‘an extent did that proceed, that, as a matter of 
Personal safety, Galileo deemed it prudent to 
‘vacate his pr chair at Pisa, and retire to 
the learned city of Padua, Here his high repu- 
tation soon procured for him the Chair of Philo- 
sophy in that University, bat, instead of being 
conferred for life, it was'only bestowed for six 
years, an honour which he gladly 1, 
‘nevertheless, in the year 1592. At the expira- 
tlon of the six years, he was re-elected for a like 
term, but with a doubled salary. A remarkably 
Driliant star appearing in the orbit of one of the 
Rorthern constellations, Ophiuchus, in the year 
1604, produced considerable excitement at the 
atime, and Galileo took oceasion, in his explana~ 
‘tion of the luminous body, to show the fallacy of 
the Ptolemaic system, and thereby gave a new 
handle to the virulence of his bigoted anta- 
. “It was not, however, till 1609 that 
realised the height of his fame, by the 
‘construction of his telescope, which consisted of 
plano-convex object glass, and a plano-concave 
eye-glass—an instrument thattore down the cloak 
of mymtery that had hitherto enveloped the solar 











system, and rendered the sclence of astronomy as, 
legible ‘and satisfactory as any other branch of 
the great study of philosophy. This first-con- 
structed telescope Galileo presented to the Doge 
of Venice, the patron to whom he owed his Chair 
at Padua the Doge, to mark his appreciation of 
the gift and the donor's genius, installed him in 
his professor's chatr for life, and accompanied it 
with the largest salary ever bestowed on learning 
and genius, namely, 1000 florins a year. The 
first practical result of Galileo's telescope, was to 
strip the moon and other planets of all those 
geometrical perfections of perfect roundness and 
felf-emanating light attributed to them by the 
schoolmen of the day, and so dogmatically 
believed in ; but his later discovery of spots on the 
sun's surface, to have given the culmina- 
ting point to his enemies’ rancour, by shockin 
all their preconceived notions upon that orb ; an 
the Jesuits, who had always hated Galileo as 
helonging that party who ad expelled them 
Opponents Teported i to the mnguston at 

ments, im to the Inquisition at 
ome, as man whose heretical opinions were 
dangerous to the interests of the Church, and 
subversive of religion. The consequence , of 
‘this accusation was, that Galileo was openly 
denounced from the’ pulpit, and the implacable 
Inquisition ordered an instant impeachment to 
be drawn up against him. Galileo's immediate 
‘appearance at Home, some letters in Justification 
‘he wrote to the public prosecutor, an interview he 
had’ withthe Fope Paul V., and. @ reluctant 
promise given that he would not again broach the 
Copernican doctrine, for the time staved off the 
consequences of a religious prosecution; and he ul~ 
timately returned to Padus loaded with wealth 
and honours. Unable to resist the desire he 
felt to advance the truth of the new system, 
‘and to evade the open violation of his promise, 
not again to broach his astronomical opinions, 
Galileo, in 1630, completed a work called 
“Dialogues on the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
systems,” and, by making three imaginary 
persons’ dispute on the different | systems 
and facts, he deemed himself safe from all 
censure. “The Pope, however, detecting some 
absurd ‘observations, which he himself hed ad- 
<ressed on the subject to the author, put into the 
mouth of one of these speakers, was so indig- 
nant at being held up, as he thought, to ridicule, 
that he had Galileo cited to appear before the 
Inquisitorial tribunal at Rome, on the 20th June, 
1630, in the convent of Minerva. Here, thought 
‘weakened by long illness, and over seventy years 
of age, it 18 feared he was, upon more than one. 
point, put to the torture, and in the end (after 
hhaving severally renounced as false and detest 
able every fact which he had incontestib! 
proved to ba true) was compelled, upon his 
‘knees, with the crucifix and Gospels in his 
‘hands, to solemnly renounce the errors, heresies, 
‘and falsehoods of the Copernican system. As & 
frlend assisted him to rise from the ground, he 
whi ‘in bis ear, “ The earth does move on 
{te axis for all that.” 

‘Not content with this refutation, and solemn. 
assurance never again to meddle with the 
‘subject, Gallleo was kept in rigorous confine 
ment ;” and though, ase great, stretch of 
race, allowed to see a dying daughter, he was, 
ordered back to his cell, and still more closely 











watched. In 1686, he became totally blind, Just. 
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before which event he completed his “ Dislogue 
‘on Motion.” Permission seems to have been 
granted him to reside in Florence soon, on the 
plea of increasing infirmity, and; in the neigh- 
bourhood of that city, on the sth of January, 
1643, he died, after an illness of two months. 
gig AUTOR tnd GALLIOTT. — Th feat is a 
ley, a sort of brigantine, bullt very 
alight, and fit for chase; it carries but one mast, 
and two or three pattereroes. It can both sail 
and row, and has from sixteen to twenty seats 
for the rowers, with one man to each oar. ‘The 
Galiot was formerly much used by the maritime 
states of the Mediterranean, as a despatch boat, 
‘nd for the pursuit and eaptare of pirates 
‘The Galliott isa Dutch vessel, carrying e main 
and mizen mast, and a large gaff-malnsal ; it is 
‘2 sort of brigantine, and, though often used for 
merchandise, is sometimes slightly built, and 
designed only for chase. The cut illustrates 
‘mercantile Dutch Galllott beating to windward. 


‘Dutch Gablott beating to windward. 


GALIPOT, a white semi-solid substance ; it 
‘Pine and Re tree especialy onthe marine fr, 
and fr trees, on the maritime fr, 
Zod is found, chiefly in winter, inerusting the 
‘wounds and abrasions of the tree,” It consists 


called pimaric acid. y 

GALIUM, the bed-straw, an extensive 
genus of small plants, type of the Galiaces, con- 
sisting of branched herbs, the leaves of which 


form whorls along with the stipules. 

‘The generic name is derived from one of the 
species, the gatium verum, the ladies’ bed- 
straw, or cheese-rennet, which is used to curdle 
milk.’ Its name of bed-straw is derived from 
‘the use formerly made of it before the luxury of 


i 


down or hair was employed for the purposes of 
repose, and, being a softer kind of grass, it was 
probably selected in ancient times for the lady 
Portion of the community. There are twelve 
rita of this plant, the roots of most of 
lding a red dye brighter than madder ; 

‘ut, like that article, capable of colouring the 
of the animals who est it in a very brief 

of time. “Medicinally, the galinm has been 








‘used — though now quite disused —for hysteria, 
epllepey, and similar, diseasea; and the seeds 

have been, and are still, greatly used as 
a dietetic coffee, for which they make an excel- 
lent substitute.” It belongs to the natural order 
Anchonacer. 


GALIZA, gal-tite'-ya, a name formerly given 
to the southern part’ of Poland, 
Bakowina; bat now forming the north-eastern 
province ‘ustrian dominions, extending 
320 miles E. by W., and 290 N. and Sj i 
bounded on the north by Cracow, Poland, and 
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are its chief rivers, and ‘the 
‘the most important mountain 
country, these yielding gold, silver, iron, 
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crops of ons, maize, 
etc., and & considerabl of cat 
‘sheep are pastured in different parts 
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4,800,000. The whole of this territory, | 
" of qi 
Detween 47° 10" and 50° 50’ N. latitude, an 
Jee 4 and 96° 377 E, longitude, was forcibly 
wrested from Poland, in 1792, by’ Austria, an, 
in 1795, incorporated with the rest of” that 
‘empire ander the title of the of Gallza, 
GALL, an animal secretion of a yellowish 
green colour, intensely bitter, and secreted in 
the glandular substance of the liver, from 
hence it is conveyed into the gall bladder. 
‘Anything extremely bitter, rancorous, malig- 
nant; Tevengeful anger, a wound. 


+ Come to my woman's boast. 
And taka my wit gals you merterng ier” 
1 have sem you alecking and galling at thls gentleman, 

teriegortarice "ae 


Futon my pola 
‘rh eta contagton, Eats gall aa slighty, 
We may be death « a 


GALL BLADDER, a small fibrous bag, 
lying under the liver, which receives the seare: 
‘from that organ, and retains it till required 
for the purposes of when it 1s elected 
by w long narrow duct into the duodenum, of 
commencement of the small intestines, to sepa- 
rate the nutritious from the innutritions part of 
{he chyme.—See Bizz, and “ Dictionary of Dally 
rants. 
GALL NUTS, or GALLS, » round nut- 
‘excreacence, found ‘on’ the leaves and. 
leaf-stalk of various of the oak and other 
planta, occasioned by the puncture of the female 
of the gall-fiy, made in order to deposit her 
eggs, and round which the juice of the plant 
concretes and hardens. When the insect has 
acquired snffcient development, it eats its way 
through the nut and fiies off. ‘The galls of com- 
merce are the product of he Quercus Infect »ia, 
‘and vary in size from a small hut to a nutmeg 
‘they are of a whitish yellow or brown colour, 
covered with irregular elevations. The best aro 
Drought from Aleppo and Smyrna, 
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‘work, he ‘that every function 
the mind ‘has its distinct organ in the brain, 
that those organs are externally indicated 


large part of Europe, lecturing 
jetr theory at all the great schools 
selence, Dr. Gall taking up his 


Austria, Metternich, taking all the expense of its 
ion upon himself. 

Dr. Gall died at Paris, 1698, leaving his head 
‘tobe dissected, amd then placed in the Museum 
Ihe had collected to ilustrate the dogmas of 
his theory.—See PaaENesoor. 

GALL, 8r., one of the cantons of the Swiss 
Confederation, bounded on the north by Thurgan. 
and Lake Constance, south by the Grisons and 
Glarus, west by Schwyz and Zurich, and east by 
the Vorarlberg. 

‘St. Gall is & new canton, having been formed 
{80 years ago, by the union’ of the territories of 
the Abbot of St. Gall with the free town of 
St. Gall, and six districts contiguous, the whole 
‘comprising an area of 780 square miles. ‘The 
‘country is of course mountainous, and has the 
Rhine, Set, Thur, Taminar, Goldach, Neckar, 
and some loes important rivers flowing through 
ft. The agricultural products consist of wine, 
fruits, corn and potatoes ; its pastures are rich, 
and the forests extensive. ‘The canton is 
Aivided into 15 districts; ‘the government is 
@emocratic, and the population is about, 170,000. 
The capital, St Gall, was once a free and 
imperial city ; itis situated in a pleasant valley, 
well built, and amply supplied with water. 
Foremost ‘among its buildings, as an object of 
Interest, are an old abbey charch, a gymnasium, 
formerly a convent, a casino, a town ball, and 
everal hospitals. "Population 9000, 

GALLAS, an undefined region in Abyssinia, 
fm which the natives are uncivilized, rude and 
‘warlike. 

GALLATIN, the name of two counties 
aad a city in the United States, one in Kentucky 
containing 173 equare miles, with a population 
of 4003, 804 of whom are slaves, and the 
fexpial called « Warsaw.” te other i the. State 
of ntaintag 760 equare miles; its chief 








York, 15 miles 8.E. of Ht 
, with » population of 1644. 

GALLE, Powr px, a 
situated on the 8.E, point of the 
68 miles 8. by E. of Colombo: 
‘and mafe harbour, and, in 
‘second to the capital, ‘Col 
‘and long. 10° 17’ E. 

GALLEAS, & heavy low built vessel with 
doth sails and oars, 


to each; they earry three tiers of guns, at the 
dows and two at the stern, A rig and form of 
‘vemel now quite out of use.’ 

+g father bath na, 


arm ee 


American colonies ; 


above stairs, serving a8 8 common passage to 
several rooms; a corridor, a covered place in a 
house much longer than broad. In church, 
floor elevated on columns and furnished with 
seats and pews. In theatres, the seats over the 
doxes, the last floor of uppermost tier. In 
fortifications, © galery is & covered way or 
‘across the ditch of » besteged town, 
Made of beams covered with planks and loaded. 
with earth. In mining, 1t is @ branch passage 
carried underground to © work designed to be 
dlown up. In a ship, a frame like a balcony 
projecting from the stern of a ship of war or a. 
large merchantman. 
Have we pastod throngh not wished muah opment 
i Shatipeers. 
GALLEY, a light vessel of small drenght, anct 
either propelied by sails or oars. The word, 
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Paricularly so in the Mediterranean, and was 
employed tila very late date by the Knights of 
che Neapolitan and Venetian states, 
‘0 whom its speed, light draught of water, 

armament, greatly recommended 
their frequent wars, and pursuits of the 
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‘ees his usual weight of fetters, was chained 
‘bench on which he sat, in lines 
the vessel; a task master oF 


ted over each gang 

bear fe le cai, lane each TEN unr ik 
rt 

Feportionoflabour. A head officer is placed over 


he speed of the 


+ this order is 
Realy from ‘Sean 


the chief to his inferiors, and most 


wever they may writhe under 
they receive, must 
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Permitted, is to give vent to their 
id chorus expressive of their 
they endeavour to time to the 
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Tow-lock, or the dip of, Crown 


their sweeps as they fall into the flashing brine. 
‘The gulley slave is now only to 
Nespolitan, Sardinian, and Ve 
mn Europe, those of France 

Closely allied to the convicts of the 
ie wabin Genoa and Naples that this tights 
state of suffering and degradation, till lately, 
existed in its most revolting form, 

GALLIA, the ancient name for France.—See 
France, 





‘Also the name of a county in the State of 
Ohio, containing nearly 500 square miles, in the 
United States, ‘The is called Galliopotts, 
and the county contained 18,444 inhabitants in 
‘the year 1840. 

GALLIANI, Feupmuxno, gal-e-d’-ne, an 
Ttalian Abbé, celebrated for his wit and writings, 
was born at Chieti in the province of Abruzzo, in 
the kingdom of Naples, where bis father, & 
nobleman, was Assessor of the Royal Court of 
Justice, “He was educated under the care of 
‘his uncle, the Archbishop of Tarentum, 
applied himself to the study of the law. To 
niicule the then fashion of writing long 

‘on the death of every man of 
Gistinction, Gallianl wrote an elaborate disser- 
tation on ‘the death of the public hangman, 
which was so satirical and humorous, that it 
atonce gave him a position as 8 writer. The 
fame of this first effort was soon after increased” 
by his celebrated work, Tratiata della Moneta, 
On the Coin or Currency,” in which his con 
tending for the principle, that money should be 
regarded in the same light as any other com- 
modity ‘through the hands of merchants 
—its Value being left to be determined by the 
usual laws of supply and demand—attracted 
universal attention. Benedict XIV. 
ttoon after employed him to collect specimens of 
all the stones and scorise thrown up by Vesuvius, 
and sort them into their geological classes and 
orders, Not having received any liberal com- 
pensation for the trouble and time expended on 
this commission, Galliani, in forwarding the 
cimens duly classified to His Holiness, wrote on & 
abel attached to onoof the cases, asa hint to Papal 
Denevolence, ‘Beatissime Pater, fac ut lapides 
ésté panes flant”—Holy Father, command that 
these stones be bread.” ‘This delicate refresher 
His Holiness acknowledged, by presenting the 
wit with the canonry of Amalfi, with an 
incumbency of 400 ducats a year. In 1759 he 
‘was appointed to the French Embassy, and soon 
after took his place among the foremost wits 
and men of learning of the age then in Paris. 
‘While here he composed his annotations on 
Horace, and some political papers or dialogues 
‘on the corn trade, in opposition to its then free 
exportation. In 1779 he returned to Naples, 
Dut kept up so voluminous @ ence 
with the celebrities of the time, that their 
collection fills nine thick quarto volumes. 
Besides thove works already mentioned; Galliant 
was the author of @ treatise on the’ “Innate 
Propensities of Men,” “The Laws of Nature and 
Nationa," deduced from the poems of Horace on 
the duties of princes to belligerent states, and 
‘one on the Neapolitan dialect. 

‘He was, upon his return, appointed to the 
Board of Trade, and subsequently advanced to 
the post of Finance-Minister and Keeper of the 
Domaine, He diod October 20th, 1787, 
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{n his 59th year, loaded with honours and offices, 
wn GALLIC ACID, the na 
, the name of a pecaliar vege 
‘table acid, chiefly obtained from gall-nuts anda 
few other astringent vegetable substances. It is 
procured in slender, prismatic, colourless crys- 
tals, the primary form of which is an oblique 
Thombie prism; the taste is sour, intensely as- 
tringtnt, and the solution will redded litmus 
paper, “Gallic acid combines with bases to form 
salts, termed Gailates, is well known as an in- 
4gredient of black dye and ink, and, in the form of 
tincture of galls, is employed as’ chemical re- 
it. 


GALLIENUS, Posuvs Licrstcs, a Roman 
ror, who reigned conjointly with his father 
‘With general approvals upon te death of his 
‘approval; 0 leat 
ther, however, 4.0. 260, he gave himself up to 
indolence and luxury ; indeed, so infatuated had 
hhe become, so wedded to a life of voluptuous ease 
‘and pleasure, that the revolt of Egypt, the in- 
‘gurrection of ‘the Gauls, and the irruption of the 
, could not rouse him from his ignoble 
ddieness : ‘and it was only when Posthumus as- 
‘sumed the purple fa the West, and Ingenuus laid 
claim to the empire of the East, and each 
threatened his very existence with hostile arms, 
that he threw off the bonds of enervating 
‘Pleasure, and, taking the field, led his legions to 
‘erush the nearest danger.” ‘The defeat and 
‘death of Posthumus, however, only increased his 
prvplesites: new competitors arose, not alone 
‘aul, but other quarters of the overgrown 
empire.’ Even the coadjutor he had adopted as 
‘the Cesar, Aureolus, conspired to overthrow 
his patron and the disputed round of 
sovereignty, and, collecting a powerful army, 
shut himself up in Milan, assuming all the arro- 
ance of sole mastery. Stung with the ingrati- 
Fado of this act, Gallionas marched at once upon 
the Lombard capital, and in a.p. 268. closely] 
Invested the city, but before he could efect any 
Permanent lodgment, a conspiracy.was formed 
among the officers of his guard, and Gallienus 
‘was basely assassinated. ‘This emperoris memo- 
Table from having, while he reigned, put a stop| 
to the persecution of the Christians. 
GALLIGASKINS, a sort of loose wide 
reeches, formerly worn by the inhabitants of| 
Gascony. Large open hose or slops, #0 called 
Decause the Vascones, the ancient inhabitants of| 
that part of Spain called Navarre, used them as| 
covering for the lower extremities instead of| 
the spatterdash, a kind of domestic greave in| 
common wear among these people, when they 
Subsequently passed into France, and established] 
themselves in Aquitain under the title of Gas- 








GALLIOTT.—See Gator. 


GALLIPOLI, a city of Southern Italy, 
the kingdom of Naples, situated on a command- 
4ng promontory on the esst side of the Gulf of| 
Tarento, and about miles direttly east 
from the capital of the province Tarento. It is| 
‘& well-built and fortified town with a capacious| 
‘harbour, and the seat of a bishop's diocese, with 
‘& population of 11,000. It carries on 2 very] 


‘considerable trade in olive oil, which ts here| pursuit 


clarified on a novel and very’ extensive scale, 


in| Gallowglasses 
‘Mose- 





‘besides having manufactures in muslin, cotton,| 
‘stockings, and few other msefa fabrics 
cy 





GALLIPOLI, a sea-port, and town of consi- 


the 
heving Seen, 
Europe that ylelded to the Mahommedan 
in 1356. 
The town has two good harbours, and, as 
the general rendezous of the Turkish fleet, 
‘as an arsenal. It 


if 


During the late Russian war, it was the depot 
for part of the English and French fleets, and a 
hospital for the wounded soldiers belonging to 
‘the English army. 


GALLIPOLI, Prxmsvta or, 8 long narrow 
peninsula running south from ‘the province of 
Roumelia, and parallel with the opposite coast 
of Asia Minor, and consequently forming the 
‘western boundary of the Straits of the Darda~ 
nelles, and ting that Strait from the Gulf 
of Saros. ‘The peninsula is about sixty-two 
miles long by. breadth varying from four to 
twelve miles. 


GALLON, a measure both of solid and liquid 
articles ; the old wine gallon contained 231 cubic 
inches, and the old ale gallon 282 cubic inches. 
‘The imperial standard, which came into opera- 
tion by the act ot § Geo. IV., equalised these mea- 
sures, and increased the gallon by about one- 
Aft, the pint being raised from sixteen to twenty 
‘ounces, The gallon dry measure contained 2725 
cuble inches, and was generally known as the 
Winchester gallon, from the act originally ema- 
nating from that ancient city. 


GALLOON, from the French galon galtica 
Ambria, 8 French lace, a kind of silk or ferret 
ribbon, of various colours, and made of @ close 
and strong texture, 


GALLOWAY, 4 district in the south of 
Scotland, situated on the Solway Firth ; formerly 
fan independent Dut NOW in 
the shires of Kir ght and Wigton, 


Also the name of a low but strong horse’ 
generally of « white or grayish white colour, a 
of hardy cob, known as a Galloway. 


GALLOWAY, Mutt or, the extreme southern. 

¢ or promontory of the western peninsula of 

igton, lying in lat. 54° 38 N., and long. 
aor 


GALLOWGLASSES, a species of 7 
‘half-armed light horse among the wild Irish, 
‘and probably among the Scotch also, the only 
attempt at cavalry that either could, in 
their early history, bring into the field. These 
appear to have resembled the 
of the Scottish borders of later 
time, though probably neither so efficiently armed. 
nor mounted ; their weapons were, a lance, 
shield, and sword; and their horses, the 
low forester, or cob, now called Galloway. Such 
troops were not only effective when mounted, in. 

an enemy’s march, following up = 
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Cossacks of the Russian army a century and a 
half ago. 
«Toe meretiow Macdonald, 5s 
sro the Weserniales, 


Of Kernes and Galiowglasse: is supplied | 
teens Genes meeps 


Scowed likened = * 
GALLUS, in the Heathen mythology, a con- 
‘dant and attendant on Mars, who, for his want 
of vigilance in his master's love passages, was 
converted into a cock.—Seo CRAUNTICLEER, 

GALLUS, a name associated with several 
Aistinguished Romans, bs well as poets, states- 
men, and warriors. 

GALLUS, a Roman general, who, upon the 
murder of the Emperor Decfus, and, in de- 
spite of his treachery in betraying the army, 
had sufficient address to get himself invested 
with the imperial mantle, 4.D. 251; from the 
Yullding of the city, he was the first Roman 
emperor who bought a disgraceful peace from 
‘the Barbarians by the payment of a heavy 
annual tribute. So low had he sunk in sensivél 
opposing ts ences ofhiscounty, be deyraded 
oP ie enemies of his country, he de 
Nidself“and. empire by  dshoncurable ‘peuce, 
‘while, to ensure his quiet more effectually, he 
allowed the Pagans, in all parts of his empire, to 
persecute and torture the Christians. A pesti- 
lence, one of the most fearful on record, which 
had been for some years spreading desth and 
misery over the whole earth, seemed to reach 
4s maximum of calamity im this short reign, 
and added to the miseries of civil war and 
{ranny, the last endurable load of misfortan 

faking advantage of the universal anarchy, his 
general £milianus, who had just gained a 
‘tory over the Goths, raised the standard of| 
revolt, and his soldiers having prociimed him 
‘emperor, Gallus set out at once to oppose 
rush the usurper; and overtaking hhim in the 
province of Mcesia, a battle ensued, in which 
Gallus and his son both perished, the former in 
his forty-seventh year, and after a brief sove- 
Teigaty of two years and four months. 

‘GALLUS, nephew of Constantine the Great, 
and elder brother, by a different mother, 
of Julian the Apostate, was named Cesar by 
Constantius If., 4.0. 351, and ‘the com- 
‘mand of the East, where ‘his cruelties drew upon 
him general hate, Repairing to the West to 
meet Constantius, he was arrested by order of 
the Intter, and beheaded in prison at Pola, in 
Istria, a.p. 354. 

GALLUS, Cavs Conxeutvs, a distinguished 
Roman general, statesman, and poet, was born 
of humble parentage, at Forum Julli (Frejus) 
in Gani, about m.c. 66. In the outbreak of the 











despatched to Egypt in pursuit of Mare Antony ; 
‘on the subjugation of that province, was 
‘appointed its first prefect. Falling at le 
under the emperor's displeasure, from what 
‘unknown, he was deprived of his estates, 
‘sent into exile by the senate. He met this 
Jn the Roman, fashion, by throwing 
‘on his own sword, 8.c. 26. None of the 
of Gallus remain, “There seems little 
however, that be was no ordinary poet 


and it is most certain, from the mention made 
of him by Virgil, Ovid, and others, that he was 
‘8 warm and steady friend of that somewhat 
irritable and exacting tribe. 

GALONIMUS, L. Asrsivs, son cf the cele- 
brated Cains Asinius Poltio, incurred the hate of 
‘Tiberius, throngh his having married Vipsania, 
ho had been divoreed by the tyrant. He ded 

in prison, A.D. 33, su to have been staryed 
by order of iberas, 

GALONIMUS, Z.rvs, author of a treatise 
frequently quoted by the Latin grammarians, 
and contemporary with Cicero and Varro. 

GALSTON, # pqpulous village in Ayrshire, 
‘Scotland, about fourteen miles from the county 
town. Population, 4560, nearly the whole of 
‘whom are employed in weaving. 

GALT, Jou, a Scottish writer, of consider- 
able originality and talent, born in Ayrshire, in 
1779, and, after many filse starts in life’ in 
uncongenial occupations, finally subsided into 
that of general literature, in almost every 
department of which he was, to acertainextent, 
equally happy and successful. 

Few modern authors have been more prolific 
with their pen than Mr. Galt, and some of his 
novels, though the language is often pedantic, 
‘and the style hard, will, for many years to come, 
continue to command attention, and yield satis- 
faction to the reader, more especially those 
having a Scottish plot.” Died 1839. 

GALVANI, Lovis, an Italian anatomist, and 
‘a profound physiologist, whose name’ has 
acquired a deathless celebrity, from being ap- 
plied toa science that must ever hold the fore- 
most rank in the economy of physical and 
animate nnture—Galvanism. Louis Galvani was 
born at, in 1797, and, being early 
intended for the medical profession, studied with 
such care and assiduity, that at the generally 
Premature age of twenty-five, he was appointed 
teacher of anatomy in the university of his 








native city. His intimate knowledge of phy- 
slology, and the eagerness with which he pur- 
sued this inte ‘and important subject, 


opened the way to that pursuit which has 
attached such distinction to his name. As in 
many of the most important discoveries, accident, 
more than design, has given the first clue to 
great results, 20, in the case of galvanism, the 
world ig indebted to a fortuitous cireumstance 
for the initiatory knowledge of the powers of 
this subtle agent. ‘The wife of the professor 
being in a sickly and debilitated state of body, 
was using a soup made of stewed frogs a3 & 
testorative to her weakened frame. Some of the 
skinned ‘animals were one day lying on a table 
in the Yoom where the doctor's lady was re- 
al hen the assistant chanced to touch, 
with  seaipel he had been using, the craral or 
thigh neve of frog that iay on the table near 
an electric conductor, when the muscles of that 
limb were instantly thrown into violent conval~ 
slons, or a succession of contractions and 
expansions. Galvan!’s wife, a woman of shrewd 
penetration, who observed the phenomenon, 
Teported the fact to her husband, who at ones 
commenced a series of experiments, first with 
artificial and then with atmospherio electricity. 
In the course of the latter, he discovered that 


frogs, ided by iron hooks from metallic 
Dalldes, Requently had thelr muscles thrown 











Info strong convulsions, even when no electricity 
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‘was discoverable in the atmosphere. After due 
investigation, he discovered, further, that the 
same effect could be produced by applying two 
pieces of metal to different parts of the animal, 
‘and then bringing them into contact. About this 
time, Galvani formed the acquaintance of Volta, 
‘who, from his pupil, became, ultimately, his 
assistant and coadjutor; the ‘two remarkable 
men following up their investigation of this 
interesting subject to a state of perfection and 
general appreciation, that left but little for any 
‘Succeeding student to improve or discover. 

The death of his wite, to whom he was de- 
‘votedly attached, in 1790, produced 80 great an 
‘effect. on his health, that he fell into a sickly 
State of body, from which he never rallied; 
‘Dut closed his earthly career a few months 
subsequent to that of his beloved wife, in the 

third year of his age. 

GALVANIC, anything pertaining to or 
exhibiting galvanism, such as a galvanic battery, 
‘a form or condition of electricity, named after 
Galvani, and usually elicited by the mutual 
action of various metals and chemical agents 

on each other. The additional investiga- 
tions of Galvant’s coadjutor, Volta, led to the 
Aiscovery of new properties ; and ‘the term of 
Voltaisma, or voltaic electricity, while its effect on 
the muscles of animals newly killed, suggested 
the further term of animal electricity. 

GALVANIC BATTERY, or TROUGH, is 
an apparatus for accumulating, or, more ex- 
pressly, for generating galvanisin, and consists 
of a series of two thin plates of copper and zinc, 











Gaivante Battery, 


closely united together, and cemented into a 
long narrow wooden box, without a lid, and 
‘constructed with grooves down each side, and 
‘cross the bottom, into which each set of united 
‘lates fix tightly ;/a space, or cell, as itis called, 
being left of two, three, four, or more inches, 
‘according to the’ size of the’ trough, between 
each set of plates. The spaces or cells between 
each metallic partition are then filled with a 
weak acidulated mixture, such as sulphurie 
acid, considerably diluted’ with water. Eacl 
end of the trough ts furnished in its middie 
two or three metallic loops or eyes, througl 
Which the end of a wire is passed fill it touches 
the bottom of the end cell, the loops serving to 
keep the wires in position, ’ The trough is now 
converted into a Dattery, and the effect after a 
few minutes becomes apparent. Still, certain 
conditions are necessary ; of these, the first is, 
that—as each set of plates have been joined, as 
“ were, back to back—all the zine faces should 
“ono way, no matter which, and all the 
78 











the other, one making the negative, and 
the other the positive pole of the battery. "The 
‘wire—or that length above what is inserted into 
the ends of the battery—from each end, is now 
to be brought together, till both touch or are 
laced together, when the galvanic circuit will 
‘be complete, and the usual phenomena resulting 
from galvanism become evident. 

‘The number and size of the metallic plates 
in the battery depend upon the force desired, 
and may consist of from eight double sets to 
fifty pairs of plates, and from four inches 
square fo thirty-two inches, Where a very 
considerable galvanic power is desired, it may 
de obtained by uniting several small batteries 
together in a line, by connecting the zinc end of 
one trough to ‘the copper end of another, 
through the means of a piece of wire passed 
through or down the loops at the end of each 
trough. The cut Mlustrates the most modern 
and improved form of’ galvanic battery. The 
trough is made of wood or earthenware, and 
divided into eight or more cells by partitions, or 
scepta of plate glass. A framework of metal is 
then formed, from which depend sixteen zinc 
and the like number of copper plates; but, 
instead of being cemented together, separated 
from cach other by the mere width of the glass 
partition, so that, when lowered into the trough, 
the copper ison the one side, and the zinc on 
the other, of each of the eight glass divisions. 
‘The trough is then filled with acidulated water, 
and the galvanic ctrcle established in the usuai 
manner. 

GALVANIC PILE, or VOLTAIC COLUMN. 
Science is indebted to Galvan’s pupil, Volta, 
for this simple and still more energetic instru. 
ment, whch may be roughly described as a 
galvanic battery placed endwise, and dispensing 
with the acid fluid necessary to the due action of 
that apparatus, 

The Voltaic Pile or Column consists of a 
Dasement of wood into which three or four 
pillars of glass are firmly inserted, one at each 

end and one in the centre 
of each lateral part. A series 
of zine and copper or zine 
and silver plates, the one 
metal being above and the 
other below, throughout the 
course, are then piled within 
‘the glass pillars; = square 
of folded cloth or felt, of the 
same size as the metal, or a 
Uttle larger, soaked ‘in a 
mixture of salt and water, is 
placed between each two 
Plates as far a8 the column 
= extends ; and, finally, a piece 
of wood, with apertures to 
admit the tops of the pillars, 
inserted in the top, and 
Pressed down sufficiently to 
Tetain the whole series in 
security and apposition. ‘The two extremities, 
ag in the gaivanic battery, and in the same 
manner, form the two polés of the pile; the 
power and potency of the column being capable 
of increase to almost any amount, by the 
Junction of one voltaic pile with another, as 
in the former case. 


GALVANISM, a valuable and highly inter. 
cating branch of science, in which eoetichy is 








Gatvanieor Voltate 
is. 
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Dyeertain pocularitce, In its apflcation it cx 
app it ean 
be rendered more continuous and uniform, or 


system. 
adminteiug its by the electro-magnetic appa- 
ratas, by which it may be appited to the whole 
‘to & part only. As a medical agent, 
‘galvanism is of the utmost advantage, and though 
is every day being more extensively employed 
cure of disease, its power and capability of 
results are yet in their infancy. 
: tothe heart and spinal 
column, galvaniam is of immense advantage in 
all cases of suspen 


of Daily Wants.” 
GALVANOMETER, is an instrument consti- 


the farce of a galvanic current by ite effect on & 
magnetised needle. 


Analy anspended 
_,, GALVESTON, a sea-port town of the United 
States, and capital of the State of Texas, situated 
‘on the eastern extremity of Galveston Island, at 
{e-entrance of the bay of the same ame in ihe 
Mexican Gulf. It is a pl rapidly growing 
‘trade, has a tolerable depth of water at the pier, 
and a population of between 5000 and 6000. 

‘The Bay of Galveston extends for thirty 
amailes inland, and receives three of the most iin- 
ortant rivers in the State. The island ftself is 
thirey miles long, by two or three miles in its 
‘greatest width, having on its eastern extremity 
the city of Galveston, and on its southern point 
‘the town of San Loitis or Luis. 

GALWAY, a county of Ireland in the pro- 
ince of Connaught, bounded on the north hy 
Mayo, south by Clare and Galway Bay, east by 
King’s County and Tipperary, and west by the 
Atlantic. Its greatest length is east and west 164 
‘miles, and its utmost width north and south 52 
thas an area of 2247 tales, or 1,566, 
acres; of these 742,805 are arable, 780,000 are 











by water. 

The greater part of Galway is level, and a 
very lange pordion bog, ‘Lough Corsi tirty 
‘ket above the sea level, tes the enst 


ment, two for the county and two for the 
capital, red 2061. 

GALWAY, a sea-port town in ireland, in the 
‘county of that name, situated on the north side 
of Gi Bay, 130 miles west of Dublin. 
Galway is s town and county of itself, com- 
prising an area of 24,132 acres. Galway town 
is extremely ancient, and Is built on both sides of 
the river that flows from Lough Corrib into 
Galway Bay. Its prineipal buildings are a col- 
legiste and parish church, three monasteries, 
five nunneries, and two Roman Catholic chapels, 
county and court-house, a Jail, hospitals, work- 
house, and barracks. The county assizes are 
hheld here, and the town is governed by a High 
Sheri sod tecorder, tes Somnmercl ‘aes 
being regulated by a'Chamber of Commerce. 
Galway is a Roman Catholle see, returns two 
smembers ta Parliament, and has & popoation of 

GAM, Sim Davi, a gallant Welsh officer, 
who fought in the wars of Henry V. in France. 
‘When sent, the night before the Battle of Agin- 
court, to reconnoitre the enemy's force and 
position, he reported, on his return to the king’s 
tent, “ That there were Frenchmen enough to 
be killed, to be taken prisoners, and enough to 
run away.” His heroic bravery in the suc- 
ceeding battle was so conspicuous that, while 
dying, Henry knighted him on the field. He 
fell, mortally wounded, in rescuing the king 
from the crowd that had surrounded his person. 


“Where the number af our Engh dea 


Raward, the Duke of York, the Earl of Sul, 
Kir iichard Kelly, Davy Game Bere; 

‘Nove eae of nam t and fal other men, 

Bal hve nad owe ‘Sha 





GAMALIEL, a Hebrew word, signifying 
“Goi's Reward.> “A Doctor of Laws among the 
Jews, contemporary with Christ ; he was of the 
‘ribo! of Judah and race of David. He was 
St. Paul's teacher in the Mosalc laws, and he, 
‘with hisson, subsequently embraced Christianity ¢ 
and, when the High Priest sought to put Pani 
to death, Gamallel interposed, and was the 
means of saving his lite. 

GAMA, Vasco or Vasquea pe, the first navi- 
gator of modern times who doubled the Cape 
‘of Good Hope, or, as he named it, Cabo Tormen~ 
taso, the “ Cape of Storms,” was born of a noble 
family at Sines, in the Portuguese province of 

‘When King Emmanuel, the liberal 





‘and enlightened ruler of Portugal, resolved to 
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for courage and prudence, to take command of 
‘his projected expedition. "The latter sailed from 
was four months oon- 


1802, with a fleet of twenty vessels, and bearing 
the title of Admiral of the Indian, Persian, and 
Arabian Seas. Making for Cochin, and having, 
in the course of his voyage, compelled. sever 
petty princes to pay tribute, the zumorin, or 
‘0 


wards, Fresh honour and rewards greeted 
‘him on his return to Lisbon, in September, 1503, 
the succees of is voyage being haled with 
enthusiasm throughout Portugal, encouraging 
oth people and tnonarch to secure the extar 
iishments already founded in India, and to 
extend their conquests further. Notwithstand- 
ing his ‘advanced! age, De. Gama vas, prevailed 
upon, twenty-one years afterwards, by John III., 
Titird Voyage, ie. according salled rom 
s Voyage. He 
of the indices ands afer. dekating the people of 
F : 
Calicut at sea, again to Cochin, where 
he died in 1525. De Gama was a bold, brave, 
skilful seaman, of whose fame his country is 
Justly proud, and whose name would grace the 
naval annals of the proudest maritime nation. 
‘His unjustifiable attacks on the people of India 
were the fault of the age, and not of the man, 
Und, like "much of ‘the Spanish injustice in 
“América, rather the error of society than -the 
vice of the leader under whom it was perpetrated. 
GAMBA, high military boots or defences for 
the legs, worn by knights and soldiers anciently 
asa cies of armour. From this word is 
deri the more modern word Gambadoes, 8 
‘sort of leather boots affixed to the saddle instead 


of stirrups to put the to preserve them 
from eottand di.“ ™ 
GAMBIA, a large river in Western Africa, 


‘which, rising from the mountains in the interior, 
about '36 miles from the source of the Senegal, in 
Ue E, tong., and 11° 3 N, lat., and flowing 
‘W.N.W., emerges from the mountains into the 
Illy country, where, recelving the name of Di- 
‘mand, and augmented by the Norico, it turns 
due west, which direction it preserves till disem- 
Dogaing into the AUanti by 8 mouth elght miles 


wide. The Gambia swarms with crocodiles, and 
4s navigable for light veanels and sloops for more 
than 600 miles, “The British possess several 
settlements on the Gambia, the most important 
of all, and that from which most of the produce 


of the adjacent country is ablpped, being 
Bathurst. 
GAMBIA, a British colony of Western Africa, 


consisting, of the inland of St, Mary, with the 
town of at the mouth of the Gambia 
river, and had a population in 1648 of nearly 
5000." It is reported to be the healthiest settle- 
ment for Ei in the entire west of Africa, 
‘The colony is dependency of Slerra Leone. 

GAMBIER, Tas Riowt How. Jaaces, Lon, & 
British admiral born 1756, in the ‘Bahama 
Islands, of which his father was Meutenant- 
governor. After entering the Royal Navy at 
the usual period, he rose through the lower 
Grades in the service, from midshipman to post- 
Gapiaio, in 17TO, andthe command of, the 

frigate of 82 guns. For his dashing 
service in this, he was, in 1754, given the com 
mand of the’ Defence, of 74’ guns, in which; 
besides minor exploits, he assisted in Lord Howe's 
great victory of the Ist of June, The next 
year he was created rear-admiral, and in 1807, 
Commanded the fleet that compelled the Dane to 
surrender his entire fleet into the hands of the 
English.—See CorswmacEn. The judgment with 
which this delicate but most Important opera- 
ton was performed, with the manner in which 
he brought che whole Danish navy to England, 
obtained for him a peerage, and a pension of 
£2000 a year. He subsequently commanded. 
the Channel Fleet, when his conduct, with 
regard to Lord Cochrane, led to a court-martial, 
where, though honourably acquitted, there can 
be no’ doubt he allowed jealousy of rising 
officer to blind and warp his judgment. Upon 
the accession of William IV. he was made one of 
the Lords of the Admtraity, and the rank of 
Admiral of the Fleet, He did, universal re 
apected as a plous and good man, year 
1859, aged 77." 

GAMBOGE, a concrete vegetable juice or 
gum resin, the exudation of several trees, but 
especially of the Garcinia Gambogivides, a tall 
forest tree, native of Siam and the banks of the 





yields a brilliant yellow colour, and thoug! 
used as a pigment in water-colonr painting, 3, 
nevertheless, @ very valuable drug, acting, in & 
peculiar manner as a powerful purgative; hence, 
fits great value in cases of dropey, or any other 
state of effusion, by off large portion 
of serum from the blood. From lis proneness. 
to gripe and produce abdominal pain, it is never 
given alone, but in a combination ‘with other 
aperients or correctives. The dose of gamboge 
is from one to five grains. 

GAME, sport of any kind; an exercise or 
play for amusement, or winning s stake; ani- 
mals pursued, or taken in the chase, or in the 
sports of the field. In the former sense, cards, 
chess, tennis, billiards, skittles, and many others, 
for which, see “Dictionary of Dally Wants,” 
In the latter, the term implies deer, pheasants, 
hares, partridges, and such birds and animals 





as can neither be called domestic, nor classed as 
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yermin, and, for the following and killing of 
‘hich overnment ince necessary, 

‘Till the time of the Normans, and the esta- 
lishment of the feudal system, the pursuit of 
game was a common right, and the privilege of 
fy saan, strong, clever, ot cunning’ enough 10 
circumvent the natural instinct of the wild 
Shimals, and. make ‘whatever he lsted of his 

rahe new aystem of things established 
oy howaver; ooking en sport as a 
Re war ay conse fon noble Pa 
She or ean nears Lil in at Gre 
Coufned the privilege of sport of any’ Kind’ or 
sort. ‘Though snipe, quail, landrail, and wood- 
cock, are excluded from the list of game, they 
can only be taken by the holder of a licence. 

"GAMES (rom ihe Saxon puman, 0 play), 
naturally arose from rivalry fn the chase, and 
ther manly pursuits, Publle contesta of skill 
find strength are found existing very early inthe 
history of most nations. The rifle competitions 
of te present day are an illustration of the 
SSode in which such contests originate. Secular 
amusements, however, of a public or national 
Aeveription, like those celebrated by the Grecks 
tod Homans, ‘were’ unknown to the. ancient 
Hebrews, and seem to have been Dut allghtly 
Cultivated by the ancient Egyptians, The hex! 
of the climate maj rhaps, in part account for 
‘this exception in cases; but, in that of the 
former nation, the gravity of the oriental cha- 
Feligous Impressions sufficiently account for It 
Ther great national festira, appointed a they 
‘Tere DF their inspired law-giver;amply ooeupled 
‘their minds, and, at the same time, afforded as 
much recreation and refreshment for their 
‘bodies as these grave fathers of our race 
required.” Sports, however, are_s0 natural to 
Slhood, thet, probably, none of the family of 
‘men ever were he ot pes ea acoperit 
TBeations "asa sign of peace. ai 7, 
“The streets of the city shall be full of boys 
and gis, playing in the streets thereof,” and 
the wel known text (Matt. 31,16) “This gene- 
Fation is like unto children sitting inthe markets 
Sod calling unto thelr fellows, * We have piped 
‘unto you and ye have not danced, we have 
TBourved ato you and you have not lamented?” 
‘testifies to the imitative propensities of the young 
Israelites, It seems probable from a passage in 
Isaiah (xxx. 29), that, during the Journeys at 
the set times, thrice a year, up to Jerusalem 
(Geo “Faste and. Frasre), the Hebrews were 
SSSastomed oar to relax as to cheer the a 
with music, if not with dancing: 
have a song as in the night the holy 
solemnity is kept ; and gladness of heart, as when 
‘one goeth with a pipe to come into the mountain 
of the Lord, to the Mighty One of Israel.” And 
from the wiecdors in'Sam. it 2, 14, beginalng 
“And Abner said to Joab, Let the young men 
arise, and play befvre us,” exercises or games now 
‘ith’ weapons, similar to the “throwing the 
Aoten peoptes seem to have, voen praclsod by 

je, seem to have fF 

them. Beil, music, song, and dancing appear 
fohhave bean confined to the young, or reserved 
for the national religious solemnities. There is no 
trace, however, thronyhout Scripture, of games 
of Fayed being ‘known to the ancient ‘Hebrews. 

sat after the exile, among other changes 
fm thonghts, feelings, manners, and customs, 

















wrought by Grecian influence in this previously. 
{isolated people, we meet with the introduction of 


the pul of the Greeks. Tt is stated 
(Mace. 1. 14), “ They built a place of exercise at 
Je ‘ct to the custom of the 


ly 
sphitheatres in the prin- 
cipal cities of Palestine as well as in Jerusalem. 
Josephus (Antiq. xv. 8, 1) dwells at some 

upon an innovation so distasteful and offensive 
to the plous among his countrymen. He says :— 
“Herod revolted from the laws of his country, 
and corrupted the ancient constitution by intro- 
acing foreign practices, while those religions 
observances, which used to lead the multitude 
to plety, were neglected. He appointed solemn 
‘games to be celebrated every fifth year in honour 


i 


such other beasts as were 
strength or rarely seen. ‘These fonght one with 
another, or men condemned to death fought with 
‘them. "Above all the rest the trophies gave 
most displeasure to the Jews, who 
‘them to be images.” There are two passages in 
the Old Testament which are often quoted, and 
‘which have undoubted reference to contests of 
the kind; namely, “ Rejoiceth as a strong man 
to win a race” (Ps. xix. 5), and, “I said that the 
‘race is not to the swift” (Becl. Ix. 11), Hence, 
the allusions to the Grecian games which occur 
in St, Paul's writings ; see specially, 1 Cor. ix. 
24,27. The striking aptitude of these allusions 
is-evlienced by the fet, that the Grecian games 
‘were established in connection with religion, 
Four festivals of the kind claim pre-eminence 
above others, the like competitions among the 
Grecks—the Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and 
Isthmian games, which will be described under 
their respective heads. Here it need only be 
seid, that they combined trial of skill and 
strength in running, leaping, wrestling, boxing, 
thd Growing the suolt of deus; horve and 
chariot-races; and competitions ‘in oratory, 
poetry, and music, 

‘The Romans, no doubt, borrowed from the 
Greeks the idea of their secular games; and, 
indeed, of the various exercises which the Roman 
youth habitually practised in the great national 
‘exercise ground, the Campus Martius. These 
magnificent celebrations were revived, not in- 
stituted, as is often erroneously stated, by 
‘Augustus; renewed by Claudius, Domitian, and 
Severus; and were solemnized a fifth time, 4.D. 
243, on the completion of the full period’ of « 
thousand yeara from the foundation of Rome. 
Like the ‘sacred Olympics, these games were 
calculated to inspire the superstitious mind with 
five and profound reverence. Mystic sserifees 
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were performed for three successive nights on 
the banks of the Tiber; the Campus Martius 
Tesounded with music and dances, and was lit 
up with innumerable lamps and torches. ‘The 
‘Secular Games were not celebrated at the ex- 
tration of each century, as the word “ Secular” 
‘would import, but about every hundred-and- 
oth year IE was fr this eoleznn occasion that 
at the request of Augustus, Horace com) 
Bis “Secular Hyma” (Carmen Saculare). But 
‘the purely Roman games, those which sprung 
out of the nature of this ferce and war-loving 
race, whose emblem was the rapacious eagle, 
were the Gladiatorial.—See Guapiator. When 
Christianity at length succeeded in putting « 
stop to these inhuman and disgusting exhibitions, 
the games upon which the unruly multitude of 
Rome, and the higher order of citizens as well, 
fastened with a never -satiated avidity—and 
which at last engrossed their thoughts and 
interested thelr passions to an extent which can 
be only faintly paralleled by the excitement 
created, and the gambling propensities elicited, 
by our Epsom’ and Ascot Races—were the 
Gireensian. So fascinated were the Roman 
People with these splendid shows, that they 
‘would flock to the Circus at daybreak to secure 
their places; nay, many would pass sleepless 
and anxious night in the porticoes of the building. 
From morning to evening, careless of sun or 
Tain, these pleasure-seeking madmen, who at 
‘times amounted to the number of four hundred 
thousand, would remain with steadfast attention ; 
their eyes riveted on the horses and charioteers, 
and thelr minds agitated between hope and fear, 
as if the fate of Rome had depended upon the 
event of a single race, These Circenses, or 
Games, were exhibited at the expense 
of the republic, or of the emperors. When first 
Snstituted, the exhibition was confined to @ race 
etween two chariots, whose drivers were dis- 
tinguished by white’ and red liveries. Two 
additional colours, a light green and an azure or 
sky-blue, were afterwards introduced ; and the 
number of chariots entered for the races finally 
‘amounted to a hundred—twenty-five heats being 
Tun in the course of the day by four fresh 
chariots belonging to the four colours. The 
entire popalation of the city was divided into 
factions, favouring one or other of these colours ; 
and serious commotions, ‘with great 
Joss of life, often originated in the party spirit 
thus engendered. the seat of empire was 
transferred to Constantinople, the games of the 
‘Hippodrome (horse-course) ‘at that city soon 
‘those of Rome, and even outdid them in 
the feuds engendered. ’ Other great cities caught 
‘the infection ; and from the races, and from the 
sports ofthe amphitheatre som not unlikely 
rubecquenty, the wakes, vilage games, beng 
subsequently, the wakes, yames, baitings 
of wild. beasts, and. revels of ‘more’ modern 
countries, had their - 
wi » harling, and single-stick 
playing, ete., which still form a popular amuse- 
‘ment in some of our counties, are, however, a5 
old at least as the Saxon times. Athletic 
# and a love of gambling, no les than the 
gluttony and deep drinking, were gene- 
Tal characteristics of our early progenitors. 
‘The Normans introduced tournaments and jousts, 
‘These, again, were, in thelr turn, imitated by 
‘the clitzens of the towns, and especialy by the 


‘young Londoners, in mock jousts, with poles for 
ances, on the ice. The chronicler, Hall, tells us 
of Henry VIIL., that, even after his acceasion to 
‘the throne, he éontinued to amuse himself daily 
by archery, casting of the bar, wrestling, 
dancing, and frequently exercised in tilting, 
tourneying, fighting at the barriers with swords 
and battle-axes, and the like martial recreations. 
Gradually these practices grew into disrepute ; 
descended from princes, nobility and gentry, to 
the citizens, and thence to the lower orders. 
“Throwing the hammer and wrestling,” says s 
writer of the seventeenth century, “ I hold them 
exercises not s0 well beseeming nobility ; but 
rather the soldiers in the camp and the prince's 
guard.” In the middle ages, the courts of 
princes and the castles of noblemen vied with 
euch other in sumptuous games and entertain- 
ments, Minstrels, Jesters, jugglers, and mas. 
quers, flocked thither at the first intimation of 
forthcoming revelry ; and immense sums were 
lavished on these occasions. This pageantry of 
the great was soon imitated by the towns. In 
London, especially, a large number of artificers 
vas maintained by the City to farnish ma- 
chinery and decorations for these displays. 
‘That Doautifal variety of the drama, termed the 
‘iasque,” to which we owe the “Comus” of 
Milton, and many of the most charming produc- 
tions ot Ben Jonson, was invented, to grace 
festivities of the kind. Strype, in his edition of 
“Stow's Tourney,” gives the following summary 
of the games and pastimes practised soon after 
‘the commencement of the: seventeenth century 
by the Londoners; but which will apply to the 
country at large :—"The modern sports of the 
citizens, Besides drinking, are cock-fighting, 
Dowling upon greens, playing at tables or back 
gammon, cards, dice and billiards ; also, musical 
entertainments, dancing, masks, balls, stage- 
plays, and club-meetings. The lower classes 
divert themselves at foot-ball, wrestling, cndgels, 
‘ninepins, shovelboard, cricket, stowball, ringing 
of bells, quoits, pitching the bar, bull and bear- 
Daitings, throwing at cocks, and, what is worst 
of all, lying at ale-houses.” ‘To this Ust is 
added, by @ writer of Jeter date, “salting, 
rowing, swimroing, and fishing, horse and foot- 
races, ‘leaping, archery, bowling in alleys, 
skittles, tennis, chess, and draughts.” Of the 
more sumptuous and showy entertainments of 
our, ancestors, the displays on occasion of a 
coronation, the Lord Mayor's show, the arches 
and decorations that bid welcome to royal 
visitors, and illuminations, fireworks, and bon 
fires, at times of public rejoicing, are about the 
sole ‘remains ; except civic and’ other public 
dinners be included in the category. ‘The festi- 





val of Christmas is still celebrated with some 
reminiscences of the ancient times, at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and, 
‘eore and there, may be seen an attompt af 
the May games, which have all but expired 
with the sweep climbing. 


boys In the remoter 


sit called 
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customs, and amusements. There may be less 
boisterous merriment now than of old; it is to 
be hoped there is not the less real lightness of 
heart and harmless gaiety.— See Mar-pay, 
Masque, Revar, etc. 

GASIES, in antiquity, were public diversions, 
‘exhibited on solemn occasions ; such, among the 


Capitoline, and Apoltinarian. The Romans 
had three sorts of games, sacred, honorary, and 
ludicrous. For a fall account of all these, and 
the old English games and pastimes, the result 
of classical and mythological games and myste- 
ries, ae OLTariAN and Prrman, 


ue south as far as Meerut, where its course 
decomes east by south to Allahabad, receiving 
the Jumna, and, turning north, it resumes in fre- 
quent bends ts eastward track, Passing Benares, 
and mounting gradually higher north, it touches 
Patna, after which the direction again becomes 
south and east, tl at Ralamal it makes a down- 
‘ward turn, and, sont mt 150 
Sees ie  eae  s 
ranches runs east to terminate in the est 
of to Brabmapgotra; anecher due oush, tora 
junderbunds, where it sp Domerons 
outlets; the third, after flowing west for same 
Aistance, turns south and terminates, below Cal- 
cutta, in the Bay of Bengal. The entire length 
of the Ganges, from its western source to its 


‘See | termination in the Bay of Bengal, is computed at 





Gammoning fs a nautical term, and means 
seven or eight turns of & rope passing over the 


Ddowsprit, and 
‘or knee of the head alternately, and servis 
bind down the inner quarter close to the ship's 
stern, in order to allow it to support the stays 
‘of the foremast. 

GAMUT, in music, a scale on which notes 
are written’ or printed, consisting of lines and 
‘paces, which are named after the first seven 

‘The frst, or gravest 

‘The modern 


‘alarge hole in the stem 


‘ontally along a vessel's alde, from the quarter- 
deck to the forecastle. “To bring to the gang- 
way,” in nautical phrase, means to tio a man up 
‘to the “ halbards,” or triangles, for punishment. 
GANGES, one of the holy rivers of India, and 
on 2 Fes ane tent et 
ieee ae et 
et is 
Heine sone det 
to Northern India—the 


shmapootra. ‘course of 
the western branch, about the 
N,, receives the eastern arm, 
‘nearly the same distance 








‘an obstructing range of 
‘offshoot of the great range, has 

passage ; It now crosses 
30° north latitude, and, holding 


to | of Wales. It 





bout 2000 miles; in hla course it receives seven 
teen rivers, many ‘are as large a3 the 
Rhine. ‘The Ganges is calebrated, like the Nile, 
for the excellence of ite water, for the swiftness 
of its current, the vast volume of water tt dis- 
charges, and'the amount of sand and earth 
Drought down by its stream. So immense is this 
deposit, that it has formed an island at the 
river's mouth larger than the whole principality 
fact, 8 vast morass, covered 
‘with forests and Jungle, which are the habites 
tions of wild beasts, and the centre of a scething 
pestilence—the result of burning sun acting on 
the immense quantity of decaying vegetable 
matter and large bodies of stagnant water, 
causing 8 constant malaria, loaded with germs of 
fever, to hang, like a warm mist, over the whole 
island, called the Sunderbunds. 
‘The Ganges is annually inundated, the water 
{in some localities extending for nearly’ fifty miles 
from either bank, and often to the depth of 
thirty fect ; 00 that such objects as overtop that 
level, seern like islands on a vast expanse of lake 
or inland sea, ‘The Ganges is regarded by the 
Hindoo with the greatest veneration; and as the 
Mahommedan deems at leagt one visit tn hia 
Mfetime to the tomb of the Prophet as necessary 
to his salvation, so the worshipper of Mina 
Delleves that to bathe at least once in the holy 
water of the Ganges, is a solemn obligation of 
his faith, and, of all religious rites, the one most 
conducive to is eternal happiness ; the conse- 
quence is, that many hundred thousands of 
pilgrims flock from all parts of India, yearly to 
Aifferent parts, and localities more ‘especially 
sacred: such as Benares, Allahabad, and the 
‘Hoogly, for the purposes of prayer, ablution, and. 
dathing.—See AisAuanad. Indeed, s0 far does 
fhe indoor faith tn. the efleacy and aly 
properties of the water of this river extend, 
that they bring thelr sick and dying to the 
danks of the river in the full belle? in the re- 
storing qualities of the air and situation; while 
to de allowed to die on its brink is considered as 
one of the greatest of blessings; the infirm and 
dying being left without compunction on the 
margin of the river to perish. Sometimes rafta 
are made, Just long and buoyant enough to float 
a human body ; and on this narrow slab of wood, 
either the corpse of some pious Hindoo, or the 
exhausted frame of some sinking invalid, ts 
swathed with shawis or widths of white cloth, 
‘and the frail raft launched into the centre of the 
stream, where it slowly floats, past clty and 
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‘burst of the rooting boar, or the growl of the 
Pursuing tiger—onward silent and ghastly to the 


rte 


‘The Ganges, 


all-hiding ocean : should the vultures, or the 
ever-watehful alligator, not sooner make a prey 
of the loathsome banquet, as, silent, mysterious, 
‘and hearse-like, it glides'on’ the bosom of the 
still water. Young girls, believing a kind and 
propitious ‘genius floats over the holy water, 
‘weave little barks of lotus flags and rushes, and 
freighting thelr fairy frigates with burning lamps, 
or varlegated lanterns of paper, launch their 
frail vessels, and, with beating ‘hearts, watch 
through the darkness of night for the scintillating 
ight of their votive bark, Judging from the time 
it floats and burns, how blessed or doomed will 
‘be the course of love and life. 


GANGLION, @ knot; an anatomical phrase 
for an enlargement, or knot-like process, in the 
course of a nerve.” Centres in nerves, from 
‘whence they derive increased power. In surgery, 
‘& ganglion is an indurated encysted tumour, 
usually found in the course of a tendon, and 
containing viscid albuminous fluid. 
GANGRENE, a surgical lying the 
partial death of'a parte and distingubhed from 
‘mortitcation, which is the absolute death of the 
Part.—See “Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 
GANJAM, a town and district of India in the 
province of Orissa, situated on the western coast 
Ef the Bay of Bengal in intieude 19° 20° N. 
GANNET, in Ornithology, is an aquatic fowl 
of the Pelican family, and commonly called the 
Solan Goose or Booby, and, when full-grown, 
nearly the size of the domestic goose. It has & 
straight bill, nearly six inches long, with 
ted feet, and is named the pelicanvs 
janus by Linneus. ‘This bird abounds on the 
northern coasts of Great Britain, feeding chiefly 
on are, Jn the north of Scotland, the 
‘or Solan goose forms a very consid 
{tem of food, especially when sated, 
ni a ofthis bird is of, Duff colour, the 
lumage white, except the ng, 
and larger quills, which are black. The gannet 
“wallds on the highest cliff, laying only one exe 
“a time; but, i plundered, the hen directly 














lays a second; and should a like misfortune 
happen, a third, but never more than three at 
gne seagon.. At first, the gosling is of & dusky 
Inne, and it is not til the third year that the bird 
attains ts perfect colour. In catching thelr food, 
they first rise in the air, and then dart with suck 
Yelocty and foree on their prey, that, they will 
lerce an inch deal board with their bills, 

GANOID FISHES, an order of fishes in the 
classification of M. Agassiz, containing more than. 
alxty genera, above fifty of which are obsolete, 
and only discovered in a fossil state in the old 
red sandstone and other rocks of that period. 
‘The order is named from the brilliant lustre of 
their scales, which are coated with a bright 
enamel. 

GANTLET.—See Gavstusr. 


GANYMEDE, a name sometimes given to 
Hebe ; also,a genius of radiated animals allied to 
the Echnidw and Asteride, having only a single 
opening for the digestive organs. 

GANYMEDE, son of Tros and Callirrhoi 
and brother of Tus and Assaracus, said to have 
deen the most beautiful. not only’of all Phry- 
gians, but of all mortals; he is represented to have 
deen ‘borne away by an eagle, while tending his 
father’s flocks on Mount Ida, in order to be 
made cup-bearer to the gods in place of Hel 
Astronomers have placed him among the stars, 
‘and named him Aquarius. 

GAR, in Saxon, a dart or weapon, an instru- 
ment of offence. Hence the derivation of some 
of the Saxon names, es Edgar, happy weapon ; 
Ethelgar, noble weapon ; and many others. 

‘Also, the name of 'a fish common to the 
shores of Britain, and called the Mackerel Guide, 
‘because it approaches the shore to spawn, just 
prior to that fish doing s0, and consequently’, by 
the ignorant fishermen, thought to show ‘the 
mackerel the way to shallow water. 

GARBOIL, an old English word, derived from 
the French, signifying trouble, tumult, disorder, 

















insurrectionary disturbance. 
Seger pte 
aera: 
‘Did you too muth disquiet.” “Shakrpeare. 


GARD, a department of France, in the soutlr 
of the kingdom, and formerly a part of the rich 
province of edoc. Gard is bounded on 
the north by the departments of Lozere and 
Aridche ; south, by the Gulf of Lyons; east, hy 
Vaucluse and Avignon ; and west, by Aveirron 
and Herault, It has an area of 2312 square 
miles, and, though somewhat mountainous on 
the north, is flat and deeply irrigated in the 
south. The chief rivers of the department are 
the Rhone, Herault, and Gardon. The agri- 
cultural produce is that common to the south of 
France, with the cultivation of the mulberry, 
and the propagation of silk worms, which are 
extensively reared. ‘The minerals are fron, zinc, 
‘coal, lead, and sulphur, Population, 409,000. 
GARD, or GARDON, a river in the south of 
France, flowing through the centre of the 
department of the same name. Tt has acourse of 
nearly fifty-six miles, when it strikes the Rhone, 
‘and with that river terminates in the Gulf of 
Lyons. Across the Gard, a few miles from the 
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town of Nimes, still exists one of the finest 
remains of Roman architecture in the kingdom, 
ta aqueduct of remarkable magnifence and 


Busnor or Wix- 
cuzsten.—This'Jearned ut, crafty, vindictive, 
aod designing churchman, the natural son of 
the Bishop of Salisbury, was born at Bury in 
sa; having seuled at Trinity Hal, Cambridge, 

he entered the houseliold of the Duke of Norfo 
and soon after joined the service of the Cardinal 
of York. This dignitary, discovering his ability, 
advanced him to the post of private secretary, 
sod oy fier cxnplayed bi fa an exten 6 
His Holiness, touching the king’s divorce from 
Gstnenne of APragune. For his vagus verices 
it matter, he was 


Wolsey, and shortiy after installed Bishi 
Winchester. He wrote a work in support 
ersecutor 


‘and violent opposition fo the Refor- 
the accession of Edward VI., led to 


his committal to the Fleet, afterwards’ to the 
Tower, to a close and very rigid imprisonment, 
with the loss of his estate and bishopric. 


‘Upon the proclamation of Mary, he was taken 
from ent, restored to his ecclesiastical 


an 
the 





Sob ia Ae ea 
See 2S etree 


‘to the stake, 
extirpation 


GARGANO, a town of Italy, on the Lake 
Garda, with s population of 4000. 
GARGLE, a word signifying that portion of 
the mouth immediately below the gullet, the 
opening of the cesophagus. Hence any lotion or 
quid medicament to wash or cleanse, stimulate 
the mouth, throat, and fsuces, has been deno- 


GARGOYLE, 8 species of ornamentation 
in ancient or rather mediseval architecture, and 
‘aed as frequently in secular as ecclesiastical 

"The Gargoyle, like the Corbel-head, 
or hideous and grotesque masks, used as ter- 
‘minals to truncated pillars, or the groined ribs 
supporting a ceiling or low vaulted dome, was 
in great esteem among architects of the middle 
ages, as a finish to the parapet, or to give what 
¥as considered an ornamental exit to the leaden 
vipes of the roof; and as the gargoyle in our 
cut shows, without any regard to the unfortu- 
tate pedestrian beneath, who was exposed to 
the whole impetus of a streim as broad as the 
mping jaws of the mask were capable of 
ucharging on his head. A gargoyle, properly, 





is an ornamental water-spout, attached to 
secular and ecclesiastical buildings, to hide the 


Gargoyle. 


unsightly appearance of an unprotected or un— 
covered rain gutter. 

‘The gargoyle is infinitely less arbitrary than. 
the corbel, and may be made of any fashion the 
artist chooses; according to the rude and often 
incongruous taste of the middle ages, these or 
naments, even on sacred buildings, were carved 
with more regard to utility than decency. 

GARIBALDI, Joszri.—This extraordinary 
‘man, and illustrious patriot, whose martial fame 
has spread, not only over the whole of Europe, 
but through the entire of the civilized world, 
was born at Nice, in the year 1807. The military 
element that has subsequently displayed such 
remarkable results, from his earliest years, gaver 
‘strong and casting bias to his character and 
having acquired @ keen relish for maritime 
adventure, from his early association with 
fishermen and suilors, he entered the Sardinian 
nary, and, while yet & youth, gained notice and 
promot ‘cou I—in so youthful a 
Fero—for his extraordinary coolness” "To one, 
who, from the first moment he conid form 
wish, had had but one steadfast and unvarying 
hope the liberty of his country—it is not sur 
prising that that hope should become a purpose, 
and its achievement the settled object of his 
life; or, that, as he grew in years, he should 
‘more and more identify himself with the task of 
Ttallan freedom, or that he should ally himself 
with every attempt, however crude or ill-timed, 
that only dimly offered liberty to his oppressed. 
country. 

‘The rash demonstration made in 1834, com- 

led Garibaldi to seek safety in the south of 

rrance, where, for two years, he devoted 
himself to study. From this state of inaction 
‘he was roused to take service in the fleet of 
the Bey of Tunis. Disgusted, however, witht 
this service, he threw up bis post, and, crossing 
the Atlantic, offered his sword to the govern- 
ment of Uruguay, in their war against the 
state of Buenos an offer most willingly 
accepted. 

So rapid and signal were the adva 
he obianed, and so valuable was the ald afforded 
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dy the Italian Brigade, which he had created, 
‘out of his own countrymen, 
‘ment, to mark its high aense of itand 
fervices, assigned to the brigade the post of 
honour in every subsequent engagement, while 
the thanks of tie state were presented tothe hero 
himself. ‘The cheering prospect that for a time 
gave promise of Italian Uberey ta 184%, quickly 
Drought Guribaldl on the shears of nction, and, 
being * \ezion, heal 
nce threw hinaelt bao the hotwet of tho war. 
His defence of Rome will bo long remembered 
‘a8 one of the most erolc evonts of his Kf. The 
latter and present features of hs oaroer are t00 
familiar to'need recapttalation, 

GARLIC, a name oommboa to species of the 
genus Allium, hardy porenalal plants, with 
bulbous roots, with a strong smell, and an acrid 
pungent taste.” ach root i composed of 
Zoveral lesser bulbs, called cloves, enclosed in a 
‘common membranous coat. 

GARNET, @ mineral, of which there are 
several varieties, formed ‘in erystallized masses, 
more or less regular in form, raixed with mica 
‘lates, amongst the oldest of primary rocks, in 
‘various parts of the world. The prevailing 
colour is red, of various shades, often brown, 
fand sometimes of green, yellow, or black. The 
‘crystalline variety has received several names, 
‘sccording to the colour, as the precious or 
oriontal garnet, almandiie. ‘This, the precious 
for garnet proper, occurs in dodecahedrons, 
‘and has a beautiful red colour, like the seeds of 
the pomegranate, whence its name. It is harder 
than quartz, and, if divided into hundred 
parts, consists of slea, 40; alumina, 20; oxkle 
‘of fron, 33 ; oxide of manganese, 2. 

Tn ships, a sort of tackle fixed to the main- 
stay, and used to hoist the cargo in and out. 

"GARONNE, one of the largest of the south- 
western rivers’ of France, which, rising in the 
Pyrenees on thelr northern slopes, flows north 
through the departments of the Upper Pyrences 
and Gers; and, turning westward through the 
plains of Lot, Garonne, and Gironde, terminates 
2 few miles ‘below Bordeaux, in the estuary 
formed with the Atlantic, after « course of over 
three hundred miles. 

GARONNE, a department in the south-west 
of France, and once a part of the rich provinces 
of Gulenne and Gascony. Tt is bounded on 
the north by ‘Dordogne; south, by Gers; east, 
by the department of Lot; and, west, by’ those 

Gironde and Landes.’ The department. is 
gonerally high and hilly over its whole surface, 
and. in the south, from some spurs of the 
Pyrenees, may be callod mountainous. Tt has a 
general area of 2490 square malles, possessing 
Tany fertile vales, and several beautiful and 
extensive plains, abundantly watered by the 
Garonne and ita many tributaries. Desldes the 
usual agricnitural produce, tobacco is exten- 
sively cultivated for home consumption ; and 
orchard frults, eapectally apples, are grown in 
such abundance, as to becomes  proftabl> 





article of export. Nearly all the minerals are | bi 


found, as also marble, and the salt marshes 
of the department converted into profitable 
‘sources of trade. 

‘The manufactures are those connected with 
‘metallic implements, earthenware, leather, and 
‘some chemical preparations ; @ most extensive 
Duninea is carried on in straw Rats and straw 


lait. Garonne is sald to contain a population 
of 432,000. 

GARRARD, the mame of a county tn the 
State of Kentucky, in the North American 
States, having an area of 319 square miles, and 
«8 popalation of 16,000. 

GARRICK, Davip.—This eminent actor, of 
the last century, was the descendant of a French 
Protestant family, named Garrique, and was 
born at Hereford, in 1716. His father was a 
captain in the army, his mother daughter of the 
Dean of Lichfield ;’ to the grammar school of 
which town Devid was subsequently sent. 
Upon the invitation of his uncle, a wine- 
merchant of Lisbon, he proceeded, ts soon as 
he left school, to Portugal; but not Itking the 
dutles, or from some other cause, he soon 
returned to Lichfield, where, to complete his 
education, he was placed under Samuel Johnson, 
at thas time keeping an academy in the city, 
His love of the drama had by this time become 
40 settled in his mind, that he had the influence 
to induce the grave Johnson to give up. his 
school, and accompany him on foot to London, 
in the hope of bettering his fortunes, 1736, 
‘ere his friends placed him under @ mathema- 
Helan, with the view of cultivating bis general 
powers before his entering the Temple for the 
study of the law. The death of his father, 
however, disturbed this scheme, and, having 
been left a legacy of £1000, he joined his brother 
Peter in the wine trade.’ This, however, not 
suiting his tastes, the iP was dissolved 
in 1741, and, yleiding at once to bis passion for 
the stage, he joined Gifard's company at Ipswich, 
where, under the name of Lyddal, he played 
almost every range of character, and with 
‘uniform success, 40, that when Giffard, who was 
leo manager of the Goodman's Fields Theatre, 
‘opened that house, and introduced his young 
actor to a London audience, October 19th, 1741, 
as Richard TIL, the effect was immediate and 
| decisive; 0 great was the success, that for 

several ‘nights running the same piece was 
repeated; @ triumph which was still more 
remarkable, as Garrick played the part in a 
‘natural manner, and repudiated the ridiculous 
pitch of voice and intonation then in vogue on 
‘the stage, and supposed to be the acme of artistic 
declamation. So great was the success achieved 
by the young actor at Goodman's Fields—not in 
one or two, but in a large circle of characters, 
that his fame spread through the whole metro- 
polls; other theatres were deserted, and the 
little ‘obscure temple, now made illustrious, was. 
nightly crowded with the highest personages in 
the land. The next year he mado bis first 
‘appearance at Drury Lane, and in 1743 fulfilled 
an engagement in Dublin, playing with the 
celebrated Mrs. Woffington ; here his success 
was, #f possible, still greater than it had been in 
London, his acting creating a perfect furor 
oars manager and Junk patents. of Diary 
manager an ary 

Lane, and having, by this time, reached the 
mht of ambition’s ladder, and ‘realised fame 
fortane, Garrick in short time after 





married a Mademoiselle Violetti, an operatic. 
dancer to whom he had become deeply attached. 
In 1763, Garrick for 8 time from. bis 


Jean ‘and sons ale is iia vile 
> prolonging country 
‘France for a considerable time. The fret novelty 
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prodoced on his return was the joint Tt 


of himself and Coleroan, the “ Clandestine Mar- 
Tage.” In 1769, the ridiculous piece of idle 
pageantry, called’ the “ Stratford Jubilee,” was 
got up and superintended by Garrick — 
demonstration in honour of the tmmortal Shaks- 
peare, that so immensely attracted public at 
nation, that it was deemed expedient to repeat 
on the stage the apotheosis which had been 
celebrated in the streets, where it had an un- 
paralleled success. 

‘After a long and prosperous career, Garrick 
at last gold his right in the theatre for’ £35,000, 
and taking is leave of the stage, In the part of 
Don Felix, in “The Wonder,” retired into the 
seclusion of private life, but ‘where the loss of 
the long, and in a measure, necessary excitement 
of pablic applause, and the advancing strides of 
gout and other physical ailments, so rapidly 
‘nvaded his constitution, that within three years 
of his retirement, death deprived society, and 
the histrionic profession, of one of the most 
cstimable men and dramatic geniuses of latter 
times. Garrick died in 1779, and his funeral, 
which took place in Westminster Abbey, as 
mark of public. acknowied of is genius, 
was attended by the most i personages 
of the land. "His amiable wife survived her 
husband many years, and only expired 80 late 
as 1822, after a wKlowhood of forty-three years, 
m the ninety-eighth year of her age. 
de quite out of place to pass an opinion on the 
genius of man, who has been eulogised by the 
Most learned and most capable men of his own 
tine; by persons of all options and creeds ; by 
tives as well as But. one opinion 
hhas emanated from all who have had the oppor- 
tunity and the pleasure of witnessing his. per- 
farmance—that he was the most perfect actor, 
‘and the most versatile genlus who ever trod 
the English stage, or that the modern school of 
acting had witnessed, One of the most re- 
marksble traits of Garrlck’s genius was the 
perfection with which he understood and de- 
Teloped characters of the most opposite nature, 
whether of the deepest tragedy or most gro- 
esque humour: nor was it easy to tell whether 
greater mastery of art was exhitited in the 
delineation of & Lear or the vagaries of a 
drunken sailor. Garrick was by mo means a 
despicable poet; many of his odes and smaller 
Pieces deserving to rank among similar com- 
Positions of more established poets: it was 
chiefly, howeveras a writer for the stage, that he 
‘ualned ng literary fame. Of hi compositions, 
the “Clandestine Marriage” and “High Life 
below Stairs” arc the pieces that still keep the 
Armest hold of the stage. 

GARROW MOUNTAINS, a range of Indian 
‘mountains, about 4000 feet’ in their hij 
peaks, detween the Presidency of Bengal 
ad the mm of Assom. The inhabitants 
age hardy, industrious, and fond of agriculture. 

GARRY, a river in Perthshire, in Seotland, 
which, after a course of twenty miles from the 
‘ils of Athol, joins the reantic Tummel. 

GARSTANG, a small town of Lancashire, 
about twelve ‘miles from the county town, in 
‘Which & considerable amount of eetton-peinting 
‘ad worsted weaving ia conducted. Population, 


GARTER, a string or band, used to tio a 
Nocking. In heraldry, the half of-s bend. 















GARTER, Onpea or THE, a 
of knighthood, and one of the 
‘and noble in the world, instituted by 
in 1350. "The story of the Countess of Salisbury 
dropping her garter at a ball, and the king 
picking it up and presenting it to her, with the 
‘words, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” a8'a reproof 
to the suniling courtiers, is supposed to have 
been the origin of this inauguration ; and though 
the story has been disbelieved, it’ is the only 
tradition in existence thet bears upon so im- 
portant a subject. ‘The words imputed to the 
Monarch, however, became the motto or legend 
of the order, and, being worked om s garter, 
give some colouring to the story. 

‘The Garter is the highest order of knight- 
hood in the kingdom, and is styled The Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. The sovereign is 
‘the chief of the order, and the knights ore 
SreMAUy tweets, etuding the soverelgn 
originally twenty-six, inclu e sovereign 5 
Dut George IL., in 1786, increased the number 
to thirty-two, desiring thet the additional six 
should be reserved for members of the Royal 
Family and ilustrious foreigners. 

‘The officers of the order ate, as prelate, the 
Bishop of Winchester ; as chancellor, the Bishop 
of Oxford ; as registrar, the Dean of Windsor ; 
Garter, principal King-st-Arms,and a Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod. They have also twelve 
‘canons and petty canons, and twenty-six pen- 
sioners, or poor knights.” The costume chiefly 
consists of a mantle of dark bine velvet, with a 
hood of crimson velvet, cap, with an ostrich and 
heron plume, white silk stockings, and a garter 
of dark blue velvet with the letters of the motto 
in gold thread worn under the left knee. A 
‘gold medallion of St, George and the Dragon, 
tached to a blue ribbon, is worn suspended from 
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GARTER KING-AT-ARMS, is the principal 
of the three kings-at-arms, the’ other two belng. 
hamed Clarencieux and Norroy. 

‘GARTH, Sin Saxvzs, a celebrated and most 
‘estimable physician of the eighteenth century ; 
2'man of learning, and poet of considerable 
prcennton Dr. Garth, was among the frst 

ch by his example and influence, to establish 
public dispensaries for the asistance of the poor; 
This measure, however, roused all the eupidity 
and intolerant prejudice of the lower orders of 
the profession, especially the chemists and drug- 
ists, ‘who, making common, cause, did thelr 
Gtmost to ruin his scheme. The Doctor, how 
fever, nom retorted on the whole body in is 
‘poem called “* The Dispensary,” and made them 
‘rithe under the lash of his satire 

oesed and appotited physica 13 the Nag 
knighted, and appointed . 
‘and physician-general to the army. Died, 1719. 

‘GAS, for lighting, is made from coal, by sub: 
Jecting it to heat in iron tubes, and collecting and 
Purifying the gas produced. ‘The following is 
Tummary of the process 
een rete i which the cali paced are 

“ retorts,” they are alx or seven feet long, 
ue and e haif brosd, and one high, generally 
Rtted up six to a farnace, in such a way that the 
‘fame may entirely eurround them (see engrav- 
ing). From each retort an iron tube passes, and 
‘hese all dip into a large horizontal tube, read 
nearly to its bottom ; this is the receiver for 
‘he gas from th retorts, and is connected with & 
pit or tarand ammoniacal liquor, which eoptoualy 
ondense from the hot newly-formed gas. The 
object of causing the tubes to dip nearly to the 
bottom of the receiver is that the fluid in it may 
close the end of each tube, and s0 prevent the 
at retrain when any of he retort are pened 

fresh supply of codl; from the receiver, the 
gas passes by tubes bent up and down inside of 
Sigreat cistern of water kept cold by & constant 
change of fis contents. TAs is the condenser 
it causes the separation of all the tar and am= 
‘moni that remain, but te gas ia ail contami. 
nated with sulphur, and this is got Tid of by 
fusing It to pass into a broad ron ‘cylinder, 
Derforated with holes, and dipping into a reser: 
Yoir of lime and water mixed together, and 
stirred about with a machine contrived for the 
Durpose, ‘The gas enters this Iime mixture in 
Rlundreds of bubbles throngh the holes, when the 
sulphur the gas contains is attracted by the lim 
‘with which ifunites.” ‘The gas now rises to 
top of this reservolr, which is of course air- 
ight, and’ from thence passes for ‘use to the 
Gasoineter; this s the storehouse where the gas 
{8 kept to supply the service-pipes under the 
streets, 

‘The gasometer is made of plates of iron 
riveted together; the lower part of this eylin- 
fer is received into a circular deep channel, cut 
inthe ground and fled with water, oo that the 
gasometer, which is suspended and balanced by 
fheans of ‘chains and weights, may be raised 
fand depressed at pleasure.” When the gasometer 
is quite down, the inside of its top rests on 
the ground;' when the gas enters, it raises 
it ups til the lower edge Is but a few inches 
below the water, and is prevented from rising 
higher by frames which support it; when some 
of the weights are removed, the huge cylinder 
Stow, gs down, and forees the gus troagh 


























the tubes, to be burnt by thousands of con- 
fumers, “About four euble feet of gas are pro- 

iuced from every pound used; the gasis, 
lighter than ar, inthe proportion of 650 to 1000, 
and it is owing’ to this lightness that balloons 
‘ascend when filled with it—not from any peca- 


lar property it has of ascending, but because the 
‘air, being heavier, presses it downwards and 
forces it up. When gas is mixed with air, it 


‘becomes very explorive, and when any escape is 
‘suspected in a room, the window of the apart- 
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Gas Retort. 


ment should be opened at the top, and the door 
also opened, before any light is introduced ; a 
few minutes will then sufiice to ensure safety.’ 


‘One ton of ,good coal produces :— 





Tbs. 
1 chaldron of coke, weighing . . 1494 

12 gallons of tar, weighing 135 
12 gallons ammoniaeal liquor 100 
9500 cubic feet of gas, weighing 201 
‘Loss (chiefly water), weighing. : > 220 
240 


Accubic foot of gas weighs 5143 grains. 
mnGGASCONGNE, Sim Wensum, am. eminent 

jis who fn ‘the reign of 
Henry IV., rose to be Lord Chief Justice, and 
‘was greatly esteemed for his firm and impartial 
Justice on the bench. His conduct in refusing 
‘to sentence Archbishop Scroop as a traitor, and 
his committing the Prince of Wales to custody 
for insulting conduet in the court when some 
of his dissolute companions were being tried, 
‘has handed his name down to posterity as & 
Gauntlessjudge and an uprightman. According 
to some accounts, the prince, irritated at being 
called to order, slapped the judge's face, and 
‘was instantly given into custody. 

Tt was upon hearing of this circumstance that 
Henry made use of the following memorable 
‘words, “ Happy is the king who has a magistrate 
ossesbed of to execute the laws, and 

me 


omessed 
in willing to submit 
och Poutanen non Yuune toss 


to 
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and open st the bottom; it is by 
Soe ee ae Spee 
Dalanoed and guided by weights and chains, 20 
‘8 to rise and fall with ease : two tubes or pl 
then pass under and up through the water, 
Teaching above its surface; one of these brings 
the ges from the purifiers, which, as it enters, 
‘causes the cylinder to riso till it haa attained its 
fall altitude, “When so filled, and the gas is 
Tequired for consumption, pressure is applied to 
‘thecylinder, and as it descends, it forces the gas 
enter the other pipe, which leads directly to 
the mains, so. that by’ the time the top of the 
cylinder has sunk to the level of the water, all 
‘the gas has been consumed. Some gasometers 
"il contain 100,000 cubic feet of gas. 

GASPE, ga’s-pe, a district of the province of 
Lower Canada, on’ the southern bank of the 
St, Lawrence, having an area of 7,500 square 
niles and a population of 12,000. 

GASPE BAY, a small bay in the gulf of 

Lawrence, about six miles wideat themouth, 
ith adepth of sixteen, lying in latitude 48°49 
orth, and longitude 64° 107 west. ‘The bay 
‘es hetween Cape Gaspe and Whale Head. 

GASSENDI, JoszrH, a French philosopher 
‘ted mathematician of great eminence, born in 

So apt, penetrating, and remarkably shrewd 
‘id far-seeing, was this gifted man, that, when 
‘Sy sixteen years of age, he was appointed ‘a. 
‘Public teacher of ‘in the college of bis 
Tutive town; and, two years later, had the 
rater distinction conferred _on him of the 
ership of Divinity and Philosophy in the 


1a 1628, he took up his residence in Holland, 
he'devoted himself to the science of 
Sonomy; and, on his subsequent return to 
Trace, in 1645, was appointed Royal Professor 
Ceeltthematics, at Paris. His uninterrupted 
ites. and his constant devotion to astronomy, 
Seriously affected his health, that he was 
G{mpeled to retire for a time, and recruit his 
Gihtsied frame. Fresh appileation, after a 
its, Produced the same malady, ‘and, his 
th suddenly giving way, he expired in 1658. 
uwendt has "been most deservedly ranked 
fing the first mathematiclans of his age, and 
acta large number of scientific works to 
his learning, genius, and assiduity. 
ASTRIG JUICE, 9 thin pellucld liquor, 
maanted by ‘the capillary vessels trom the 
oat of the stomach. Tt is one of the 
Eiictbl agente in the process of digestion, and 
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artistic taste of our ancestors. The Lich-gate, at 
the ‘entrance of the primitive Saxon chureh- 





yard, was often beautifully carved, while the 
Jabric it gave approach towasot the most meagre 
order. ‘This in time gave rise to structures of 


stone, which, designed in the higher order of 
art, were frequently erected beyond the boundary 
‘ine of cathedrals, and served as ecclesiastical 
arbicans or sally-ports to the enclosed precincte, 
‘The most peautital example of thie kind of gale- 
way is Christ's Gate, at Canterbury, an erection, 
in point of architectural besuty and elaborate 
execution, equal to any part of the magnificent 
‘cathedral’ itself. Inthe Eust, the gateways 
Of the towns were often covered with remarkably 
rich and well-cxeeuted carvings; and, when it 
isborne in mind, that under these portals kings 
and law-givers were dally in the habit of holding 
Judicial courts, we need entertain little surprise 
‘why these gates were so ornamented, or other 
hations borrowed the example, though not for 
‘the same use. 

GATES, Honavto, an American general, 
born in England, in 1728, and who, having ac- 
‘quired his military education in this country, and 
een service in the West Indies, on the breaking 
‘out of the war of independence, declared on the 
side of the colonies, and was put in command of 
the American forces on Lake Champlain, and, at 
‘the Battle of Saratoga, compelled Burgoyne to 
surrender with his whole army. In 1780, he 
‘was put in command of the-army of tho south, 
where, on the field of Camden, Lord Cornwallis 
gave him a total defeat. For this disaster he 
‘was recalled, and tried by court-martial, from 
which, though honourably acquitted, he retired, 
from serviee to his estate, where he lived in se-" 
‘clusion tiN 1800, when he entered Congress, 
and. as a senator, for many years worthily 
Gischarged the duties reposed in him. One of 
the most memorable acts of General Gates’s life 
‘was the noble example he set to isis ad 
countrymen, by emancipating the whole of his 
slaves, and fixing pensions on those too old or 
infirm to work, “Died 1806. 

GATESHEAD, a town in the county of 
Durham, lying on the, opposite bank of the 
‘Tyne to Newcastle; it is a parliamentary 
borough, and returns one member to the House 
of Commons, Glass, fron, and coal, are the 
principal occupations connected with Gateshead. 
Population 25,000, 

GAUCHO, or GUACHOS, are scattered 
tribes of Indians, who have intermarried ainong 
the Spanish descendants, and who, mixed in 
‘religion as in blood and manners, may be regarded 
a3 che wid sovereigns of those vat pais called 

he Pampas, ex m the Paraguay to 
the frontiers of Los” Chacos, These" native 
Guachos are possessed of vast herds of wild 
hhorses and horned cattle, and roam over the 
‘country in a state of semi-savage independence. 
‘They ure the most expert horsemen in the 
‘world, and keep their hold of the animal in any 
Position, whether under his counter, along. h 
flank, ot hanging by the bent knee from their 
‘eourser’s neck, 

‘Their tastes and habits are as primitive as 
their lives. A little Indian corn, which they 
cultivate in patches round their huts, is roughly 
Beaten into powder, or rather meal; and this, 
‘with a little brine from some of the numerous 
salinas oF salt-mershes, Sattened into cakes, 

798 








‘and baked on a hot stone, constitutes their bread. 
Asit would be both extravagant and impolitic 
to kill s steer or cow whenever they required 
animal food, the flesh of the beast, when 
sleughtered,’is cut into long thin slices, and, 
after hanging in the air for some time to dry, 
is further desiccated by being suspended in the 
‘smoke of their huts. This, called charqui, forms 
the staple of their food, and, as it requires con- 
siderable mastication, and will keep a length of 
time, is a very economical aliment 
‘The arms of the Guacho, are a lance, the 
dolas, and Jasso, with a knife stick into the girdle. 
In the use of the bolas and lasso, they are 
dexterous to a degree of accuracy perfectly 
‘surprising ; with the former, which is a weapon 
‘composed of two balls of heavy wood, attached 
like chain shot, by a long thong of leather, t 
capture the largest animal and the smallest bird, 
which they effect by throwing it in such & 
‘manner that it shall involve elther the two fore 
or hind legs, and thus throwing the animal down, 
keep him eaptive til the hunter ine time to 
Teach and despatch his conquest. With birds 
the bolas twining round the body firmly binds 
the wings to the side, and brings the captive 
powerless to the ground. In woods and where 
there is not space to cast the lasso, the bolas 
is singularly serviceable, and can be used as 
cfieetually against their’ enemies as bensts of 
‘or in the office of the chase. AS an 











Getcha, native of tho Pampas. 


‘arm in their wars, the bolas is very formidable 
for swinging through the air with immense 
momentum and speed ; no agility can escape it, 
and, encircling the neck of the vietim, in three 





or four rapid and tight ligatures, it’ produces. 
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‘strangalation long:defere the eaptive ean. rela 8 
hand to free Bimself from the deadly garotte. 


the roof for the esoape of the emake; a 

‘enclosare for cattle, called @ corral 

dus and the whola is surrounded ae 
“AMPA, 


28 


Dattle-axe or sword,-each piece 
ani riveted, that lke the shell of a lobater, the 
‘member beneath was defended at all points from 
GAUZE. a very thin, text 

‘2 very thin, @ansparent, textile 

‘ris, somietimen woven 'with ak, sommes 
‘only of thread, plain. it in.eekd to 


five been first made nt Gaze, acity of Paletine, | 


nce the name. 
GAUZE-WIRE, a kind of open cloth, made 
of fine wires of.aopper, brass, or iron. 
GAVELKIND, an old.faxon law, tenure, or 
custom, annexed or belonging to lands, whereby 
8 of the father were equally 


divide at his doath among all his wns jou ths | 


lands of a brother, if he had no.issue af his own, 
‘were divided among all his brothars in the same 
equitable way. ‘This tenure, which was purely 


feudal system established by William, at once 
abrogated the custom of gavelkind, except in 
Keng, where. in several locailities it still endures. 
GAY, Jany, whose “Fables” ought to -be 
known to every child, whose “All in the Downs 
the Fleet was Moored” is dear alike tothe cultt- 
‘ated and uncultivated ear, and whose" Boggar’s 
Opera” will ever take rank as.ane of the first 
historic productions of any age oF country, was 
orn-near Barnstaple, Devonshire, in 1688. . He 
was descended from an ancient but reduced 
family, and, after receiving - same tincture of 
Jewers at the free school of Barnstaple, was 
apprenticed to asilk-morecr in London. "Nettuer 
‘the occupation nor his master was to his liking ; 
‘and, after a few years, he left both to devote 
‘imself to literature and the Muses. Having 
dedicated his first published. poetic attempt, 
“Rural Sports,” to Pope, wha waa then fast 
ising into fame, the compliment led to a firm 
friendship between the two, which soon extended, 
to Pope's literary associates” Arbuthnot ant Swift 
Gay's amiable disposition quickly made him 
the pet of the ilustrious trio, who were unwea- 
Hied in theiz.endeavours to promote his interest, 
either among the great, by procuring for him 
various Court appointmente—which, however, 
‘ever lasted long—or by encouraging with their 
every effort his literary undertakings. ‘In wit 
‘aman, simplicity a child.” he was a emi- 
Beatly'o be cars and love by the inilles 
‘tasliy great. Even the splenetic Swift, who 
talker! to, corresponded with, and counselled him 
‘88 if he were @ sohool-boy, took him to his heart, 
‘sad eould write of him, a8 of his own superior :-— 














‘The frst publication’of Gay's which “took 
the town" was entitied “Trivia, or the Art of 
walking the Streets of London,” @ poem of the 
wock:Neroke kind. This was followed by “ The 


the expreas of urlesquing Ambrose 
Phillips's pastorala, and giving effect, 

contrast, to the productions, in this 
kkind, of’ Pope. Gay vulgarised, as he thought, 


#0 a8 to throw ridicule upon the rustic style 
‘which Phillips hed adopted in opposition to: 
less natural but more finished attempts. 
the truth and character which Gay unconsciously 
threw into his poetry, eansed the burlesque to be 
Jost sight of,-and his'“‘Shepherd’s Week” was 
ead in perfect good falth, and became popular 
thromghout the whole .of the then reading 
Public, Various tavees, comedies, and even & 
tragedy, wore thrown off repidly by huis facile and 
versatile pen, for tho most part with mecess, 
But the satiric and life-like opera, mentioned 
avove, and by which he is best known, and the 
pastor of 
Galton” lc lenanriod to some ofthe moat 
melodious of Handel's music, alone retain pos- 
seasion of the stage. Gay wisone of the losers, 
‘as might-have been expected from his simplicity 
‘of character, by the South Sea bubble, ‘The 
generous kindness of the Duke snd Duchess of 
Queensbury, however, who, to their honour, 
made their homo his own, and secured his latter 
years from worldly inconvenience. Gay died, 
jeember,. 1732, from inflammation of the 
dowels, at the early age of forty-four, Hewas 
honoured with, interment in Poet's Corner, 
‘Westminster Abbey, and Pape wrote his epitaph. 
GAZELLE, Anasiax, the well-known emblem 
in the East, of maiden beauty, from the elastic 
Hightness of ita Doand, the graceful ammetry 
of its figure, and the soft.lustre of ita full hazel 
eye, and celebrated by Persian poets, as well as 
by our own. ‘The gazelles have borns. common 
to both sexes, ontirely annulated at the base, 
these horns Jessening into balf-rings towards 
the extremity, and are also furrowed longitu- 
Ginally by small streaks, In aize and shape, 
they greatly resemble the roe-buck. They are 
erogarious, scour the plains or grassy hills, but 
seldom approach the wooded country. 
“Bercy dark char “tare vain total 


‘Rat case on thatof the Gamiley 
Teel aaa th faney ell 


Sipe, yr. 
GECKO, in Zoology, a species of lizard of 
the genus Saurdans, type of the family Gechotide. 
‘The shead is broad and flattened, with a wide 
mouth, the eyes large, and pupils sometimes 
rounded, Dut most frequently dentilated, linear, 
nd lightly fringed, capable of bearing the intense 
rays of the sun, and at the aame time of seeing 
in the dark; the teeth, placed at the inside of 
the Jaw, are small regular and sharp, and the 
tongue abort and fleshy. ‘The body is’ defended 
by granular and tuberenlar scales interspersed ; 
it is at the same time short, depressed, and 
Stands low on the lege, the dal! generally short, 
and has folds or circular depressions, the 
Shorty nearly of the ume lent plsced, wide 
apart, with very long toes, covered with 
tr ‘imbricated plates, and having hooked 
Tetractile nails. The Gecko resembles the 
common lizard: in colour, bot i isaiely mo 















GEHENNA, sSepiurabword 
# place of fir ad perpetual tormen 


‘another kept cont ‘burning to consume the 
fend cars and refons of derosiem aod 
hus consequent Deen taken i jorleal 
sense for hel, It was also the name of a rack 
(on which to torture prisoners. 
GEHLENITE, « mineral of grayish colour, 
slghtly translucent, and of a resinous lustre, 
found chiefly at Mount Monzoni, and named 
after its discoverer, Gehlen, the’ chemist. It 


{a generally found in rectangular or rhombic 
TineRaving a opucie gravity of a8. 
having & y 
GELA, a genus of plants, consisting of a tree 





with shining leaves, native of Cochin China, 

7 the class snd order Triandria, Monogynia, 
'GELA, in anclent geography, a town in Sicily, 
the south-western coast, named from the 
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fevolain, in eal 73.38. ‘Upper Gelderland 
‘a province of ‘Holland, lying in detached 
‘on either side of the Meuse, and divided 


to Austrian, Dutch, gnd Prassian Gelderland. 
GELDER’ ROSE, a double variety of the 
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GELLIUS, Avzvs, a Roman lawyer of note, 
‘who flourished in the second century, who, after 


is] 


construction of the steeples of all its churches. 

rot celebrated of the ancent tyra. ot Kings 
3 anclent or 

of Greece and its colonies. Gelo was a native 


‘from 
fhe tyranny ofits rulers, he tot aly quel 
2 civil strife then dev t splendid 
iy, but, by hie dacreton and saver 





, to assist the Greeks, Gelo led his army 
to encounter this home danger, and, meeting the 


nary battle, gave the 
how. This splendid victory, which saved Sicily, 

drove the enemy from the island, 
‘Yas won ‘on the same day that Themistocles 
Suined the glorious battle of Salamis; though, 
secording to other historians, it was on the day 
When Leonidas, with his 300 Spartans, defended 
the pass of Thermopyle. After a long and 
Worlous reign, Gelo died, a0, 478. As an 





palo fas coloured 
value of a does not 


rudiment from cold or injury. 


GEMBLOUX, a small town in Belgium, on 
‘an affiuent of the Sombre, 10 miles N.W. from 
‘Namur, and near which the French a 


‘thus II, ‘The sun enters thia ‘house 
or constellation on the 2lst of May. 


‘According 
to the British earalogue, the Geminis a group af 
eighty-five stars, the Gemini proper 


of Villach; 
other towns of the same name, 
frontiers of Bohemia and near "Vienna, with 
‘other places of less importance. 

GENAPPE, a town of Belgium, nthe pro- 
yinee of South Brabant, miles 
Brussels; many battles hare been’ fought here 
‘at different times. It is, however, me- 
morable as the site of the first of that series of 
combets that in June, 1815, were terminated on 
the fleld of Waterloo. 

GENDARMERIE, shon-dar’-mer-¢.— 
Anclently, this was a select body of cavalry in 
‘the French army, that took precedence of every 
regiment of horse in that service, and ranked in 
degree directly after the king’s household ; they 
were, in fact, if not the regal body-guard, @ 
dattalion of ‘special distinction and , 
and only commanded by the king himself. 
will be understood by the reply of Francis L 
to the embassy of the emperor Charles V. to 
France, in which he requested the Ioan of sum 
of money, for the expenses war and the 
services of tho Gendarmerie; to:enable him to 
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the adr Turk. “Tell mas- 
Gerorepliot Frencla“thaty in the drat place, 
I-am not a baaker to lend money, and, as: 


sny sceptre, and Ivnever expose it to danger, 
without personally sharing its 

"The uniform was extremely rich, 
‘and all the appointments of this body were re- 
‘markebly 4; te, and of the finest quality. 
‘The word-bas dor the last hundred years, and 
since the disembodiment of this corps of the 
French Army, been applied to the police force 
exclusively. See Gznpamaces, 

(GENDARMES, shoag-darey,a name applied 
to ‘the police allover France. The name of 
Gendarmes was frst adopted in 1790; and ap- 

to an old and select corps of troope, esta- 
by the former monarehs aa a body-guard. 
See Grepamcemr. pein 
gendarmes. are oamposed 
deserving soldiers reeruited from regiments of 
‘he line, who, on secon of the better pay and 
greater liberty, consider it promotion to get. 
‘emrotied in this police force; hence they are, 
generally speaking, well-behaved, a 
‘and vigilant. ‘The gendarmerie, as the general 
force is called, is divided into ‘horse and foot 
‘brigades ‘and troops, and as they are intrusted 
‘with the. police of ‘the country, they supply 
patrols, arrest criminals, and examine passports. 
In case of any emergency, the xendarmes were 
‘expected-to take the field, and perform the 
ordinary duty of soldiers. "In all the revolu- 





1880, the whole corps-were remodelled, and the 
Paris brigade i future: called the Garde Muni- 
-cipaie, the others receiving ‘appropriate desig- 
nations 


‘The devotion displayed by.the.new body to 
save Lonis Philippe’s government in 1848, ex- 
“pooedl them to great slaughter, and subsequent 
dismemberment; and thongh the name of gen- 
darmes is still employed in the country, in Paris 
they are more frequently denominated Agens 
de Police, on police agents. 

sQBNERA.—Gee Genes, 

GENESARETH, Lane oF.—(Seo GAtanee, 
‘and ‘TrnemtAsj SEA Or.) 

GENESEE, the name of several localities in 
the United States of America. ‘The principal, a 
county in New York, cont 473. square 
miles, with , population, in 1840, of 59,587, and 
of which Batavia is the capital; another county, 
in the State of Michigan, containing 504 square 
miles, and a, population of 4268 ; also the name 
of a river in Potter's County, Pennsylvania, 
which, after running @ northward course of 143 
niles, Uischarges itself into Lake Ontario. 

GENESIS, the first book of the Scriptures, 
0 called because it treats of the creation of all 
‘things, from the formation and apostacy of man 
to the death of Joseph. In the original Hebrew, 
‘this book has no title (though in the common 
‘Hobrew version itis called Bererith), its present 
name being given to it by the Greek trans- 
Intors. ‘The author of this book is held to be 
‘Moses, and the period that elapses from the 
creation of man to the death of Joseph, embraces 
‘B eeries of 2969 years, 

802 . 





of Linneus, and resembling the musk in 


and | its smell; found in the south of France and in 


the Cape of Good Hope. 

GENEVA, a canton of Switzerland, bounded 
‘on the north by Vand ; on the south, by Savoy ; 
‘on the east, by Berne and Valais; and on the 
‘west, by France. It is 91 square miles in 
extent, and, though not naturally fertile, has 
deen made ‘productive by the industry of its 
inhabitants, who numbered, in 1849, 63,932. 
ts chief manufactures are watches and jewel 
ery. Geneva formerly sd to Savoy, but 
in 4684 united with the other cantons, to com- 
plete the federation of the Alps. During the 
French Revolution, it was taken ion of 
by that power, and converted into a department ; 
‘but, on the general adjustment of Europe in 
1615, was restored to Switzerland as an inde- 
pendent canton. 

GENEVA, Crrr of, capital of the abore 
canton, one of the oldest towns in Europe, 
and, at the same time, one of the most populous 
‘and’ industrious in Switzerland. ‘The town is 





eoers., 


‘walled, and built on two hills,on either side of 
the Rhone, as it issues from the Lake of Geneva, 
or Lake Leman. It has a Gothic cathedral, 
and a university founded by Calvin, a college 
with sixteen professors, a school of arts, und many 
fine buildings, and those associations of arts and 
science usually found in first-class cities. ‘The 
chief manufactures are watches, musical boxes, 
barometers, musical and scientific instruments. 
Population, in 1850, was 30,984. 

GENEVA, Laxs or, a large body of water, 
stretching in’ the shape of a crescent between 
Switzerland and Savoy ; its northern or convex 
shore measures, without sinnosities, 58 miles in 
extent, ite breadth ranging from 3 to 9 miles, 
‘and its depth from 300 to 1000 feet ; it is 1156 
fect above the level of the sea, and, on the 
melting of the snow, rises from five to seven 
feet. ‘The Rhone runs through it from east to 
west, and its banks possess the finest scenery in 
Europe. 

The Lake of Geneva has an area of 88 square 
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niles, its waters are of a deep blue colour, and 
are stocked with a great variety of fish. ‘It is 
ever wholly frozen, but subject to seiches or 
sudden rises, and is frequently visited by fearful 


GENEVA, a town and medical college of 


America, in the county of Ontario and State of | disci 


New York, having in 1840 8, 

GENEVA, the name, of an ardent spirit 

Yalgarly called Gin; it 1s manufactured from 

Juniper berries, which, containing a large per- 

centage of saccharine’ matter, are easily con- 

Yerted by fermentation into alcoholic products. 
DAM. 

GENEVESE, a small province or state apper- 
{atning to the kingdom of Sardinia, and lying to 
the west of Savoy, among the most Alpine por- 
tions of that ancient dukedom, 

GENGIS-KHAN, the name of one of those 
seomges ofthe earth whom Divine will allows to 
exist, and to act their fearful tragedies of blood 
ai havoe, at stated intervals, upon the world's 
‘tage: enthusiasts who, under the name of rell- 
i, perform deeds of ‘atrocity and horror that, 
‘make the whole world weep: monsters too often, 
who, under the mantle of a special command 
‘fom heaven, hide, or attempt to hide the insane 
‘bitin that fires their heated imagination, and 
‘ho, after a successful fraud on thelr dupes, 

i¢ in time the dupes of their own falsehood 
snd bigotry. ‘This, perhaps the most terrible 
‘ane to humanity the Almighty ever permitted 
‘elie, was the son of a Mogul chief, born in 
‘Terury, near the northern slopes of the Hima~ 
lays in the year of the Hegira 589, and of the 
wistian era, 1164, On the death of his father, 
hile he was only fourteen years of age, Gengis- 
or as he was then called Temugin, finding 
his inheritance invaded by neighbouring chiefs, 
4ad unable to oppose the conquering enemy, 
{kis ravaged country ; and, alone and friend- 
kes, fed for safety 10 the court of the Great 
Mogul, the Khan of the Neraites, as he was then 
‘alld, but mown in Europe by the title of 
Prater John. 
‘This potentate not only received him kindly, 
textened him with so much regard and afec- 
as, after some years, to give him his daugh- 
tr for a wife, at the same time advancing him 
‘power and influence. The courtiers, however, 
‘Sarious of the favour he obtained, so filled the 
kuur’s mind with doubts of his son-in-law’s inte~ 
Eek MMlsarag of his danger, Teugin fed 
,, Hearing of langer, Term 
‘ith his wife and a few followers, and returning 
}phisnative country, was soon Joined by such a 
as enabled him to expel the usurper and 
Rount the throne of his fathers. From this 
time the madman passion for conquest took pos- 
‘exion of his heart, and, pretending to have re- 
8 special command from heaven to exter~ 
Rinste the unbeliever, he plunged into that 
‘Career of conquest that half-devastated the 
Yast, and manured the soll with human blood. 
First ‘march ta the out- 


tion of 3600. 





and took the great cities of Bokhars and Samar- - 
cand, and, spreading everywhere death and de- 
vastation, waved his conquering banner from 
‘Western Syria to the Indus, In 1224,he retarned 
to his capital, Cara-Carom, and after establish. 
ing of laws and introducing.a more rigid 

into his army, at a convocation of 
declared his mission from heaven to be 
‘the total subjugation of the earth. To effect 
this great scheme, he commenced by subduing 
his father-in-lw’s dominions, which he incorpo= 
rated with his other conquests, and proceeded. 
‘with an immense army to invade China. This 
country he entered by the northern provinces, 
and after many fearful conflicts and horrible suf- 
ferings endured by the people, he finally sub- 
dued that vast territory. His empire now exe + 








Geng Xian, 


tended from the Volga, on the confines of 
Europe, to the Pacific Geean ; and north and 
south from Siberia to the Persian Gulf. After 
these fresh conquests, in which he had utterly 
destroyed six great capitals and innumerable 
minor cities, and had slaughtered more than jive 
miliions of human beings, having been absent 
seven years, he once more returned to his capi 
tal; Dut still new conquests, and 
‘unSated by his vast. dominion, he resolved, after. 
a short breathing time, to complete his arinexa- 
tion of China. Collecting his army, he set out 
once more to subjugate Cochin and Southern 
China, and had reached the borders of those fer- 
tile regions, when, on the 12th of Ramadhan, in. 
fhe year of the Hegira 624, or August, 24th. 

palsying. 
suffering 











posed. 


into two races, those of goed and beds, sap 
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be inate at plea 
sure. their existence, is, 
‘that they were created before man, and had the 
entire supremacy of the earth, but lost it through 
their Gisobedience to God, who, in Hen of the 
Geall, created man, They are supposed to take 
Sogreat Interest in human effatrn and much of 
the happiness and ‘of mortals is attributed 
to interference ; ‘the same fable, to 
fenllare allotted to ery mortal, ono tempting 

to acts of vice and encouraging misfortune, 
the other persuading to virtue and endeavour: 
ing ‘to avert calamity. ‘They were also the 
guardians of particular places. 

GENIL, # Spanish river inthe of 
Andalusia, which, after rising in the Sierra 
‘Nevada, some leagues to the east of the city of 
Grenada, holds a tortuous north-westerly course 
for 130 ratles, when it strikes the Guadalquivir, 
about 60 miles from its mouth. 

GENLIS, a small town in the east of France, 
in the department of Cdte d’Or, some ten miles 
from the capital Dion, 

GENLIS, Fecicrre Srxrmume, 
pe. This’ accomplished "and. learned lady, 
whose Hterary productions have filled Et 
with her reputation, was born near Autun in 
1746, and, from her being educated in the chapter 
of Aix, became at a very early age a cancness 
of that sisterhood, receiving the title of Comtesse 
de Lanz. The Count de Genlis, having seen a 
letter of the comtesse’s to a friend, was 80 
charmed with the elegance andsimplicity of its 
fend tod fortune, and his sul being sccoptd, 
themarriage wassdon after solemmized, Through 
this uliange She becsane related to the Duchtos 
of Orleans, and on account of her learning and 
this affinity of blood, she was intrusted with the 
education of the duke’s grandchildren. 

On the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
pupliy but ebsegtenty beng refused sdstsion 

pl, but 

End France took up her residence in the Con 
vent of St. Clair. At the beginning of the 
‘present she returned to Paris, and re- 
ceived from Napoleon both an 

‘pension, which she enjoyed til 

empire; the restoration of the 
her new friends, and till her death, 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, she 
all the ease and luxury which her liberal 
fhe Oneans family,’ could, procure 
Though a writer on al subject, both 
and domestic, it is by her moral tales that 
is chiefly known to modern readers; of 
of the Castle, 
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te of his native city. He was the 

jor of a work on Republican Jurisprudence, 

and assisted in the commission that drew up 
‘the “Carolin Code.” Died in 1761. 


ygdom. Genoa has always been 
‘memorable for the extremes of grandeur and 
isery, wealth and poverty, the most comtiy 


furnitare and, sumptuous apparel contrasted 
‘with rags, dirt, and squalor, palaces and dun- 
‘geons, lcentioumess and chains. ‘These repnl- 
sive contrarieties and jarring opposites, though 
still existing, are far iess offensive and evident 
to the eye of the stranger now than in the 
palmy days of her republican dignity. Some 
of the streets are long and spacious, lined with 
magnificent and lofty houses, whose marble 
fronts and sculptured entablatures give each 
welling the aspect of a palace—an impression 
hich ther gorgeous fitings, exquisite works of 
art, and masterly paintings, when viewed inter- 
aly, rather tends to contrm than negative, 

¢ great majority of the streets, however, are 
narrow, dark, and filthy, almost beyond belief, 
and rather deserve the name of lanes than 


versity. strongly 
harbour, which is, , 8 defended by 
RRL ecu let 
are silks, velvets, paper, soap, and damask ; ite 
trade embraces the export of al these, the fruits, 
corn, and products of the province, especially 
olive’ oll and citron, of both of which immense 
quantities are exported. ton, 110,000. 
Between the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
Genoa first rose into importance, and soon, as an 
Independent republican state, rivalled Venice 
, out its war-galleys and fleets of 
freighted argosies, which carried commerce and 
conquest to the remotest corner of the stormy 
Enuxine, and have left to this day, relics of their 
‘colonial power even in the Cimmerian Bosphorus. 
In the last century, Genoa fell into the hands of 
“Austria, butwas recovered by an insurrection of 
the citizens, who soon afterwards remodelled 
their t after the manner of the 
On the gener pecicaon of Europeta si, the 
tion 5, the 
Province of Genoa was ceded to Sardinia, to 
‘which power It has ever since appertained. 
GENOA, Province oF, a narrow semi- 
ctreular belt of territory, skirting the northern 
shores of the Gulf of Genos, and extending from 
the south-western confines of France to the 





‘reater 
coast, establishing the Vandal 
toon embraced the ancient tates and Kingdom 
of arthere, Numidia, and bana in Africa, 
| Minor, dal he Baler dependencies, 
| Grown srrogan power uence, 

beim 456, landed an army. in Italy, after a 
\ about are , 7 
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GENTILE, a word in juent use in the 
Scriptures, derived from the Latin word gentes, 
nations or peoples; and employed by the Jews 
tp designate all who were not of the Twelve 


GENTILLY, a parish in France, containing a 
village of the same name, and the small town of 
Bicétre, embracing a population of 14,000. 
petty prince of Diyriam, who, 
‘Romans, was led in triumph 
through the city by his conqueror, Anictus, 
GENUS, ‘a sclentisc. term ‘used in’ the 
classification of articles in the different king- 
dons, and is generally regarded as the fourth 
divison in the nomenclature ; aa Class, Order, 
Family, Genus, Species, and Varieties, As a 
family ‘may include many genera, 20 a genus 
may cemprehend several species, atid a species, 
in the same way, embrace many varieties, 
GEOFFREY, an ear) 





tary, and was educated for the church, in which 
Ezaly™ shop. _‘tis' great work“ Checalcon 
,, bishop. ‘great 7 
fire Historia Betontm"t ls «right Notory 
than a legendary romance, embracing quaint 
traditional tales of all the’ early potentates of 
Britain. His other work, entitled “The Life 
and Prophecies of Merlin,” has been a text-book 
to all our poets, from Shakspeare to Scott. 
GEOFFRIN, Mapau, a celebrated Parisian 
lady, of wit and besuty, who lived in the 
eighteenth century, and, by the grace and 
vivacity of her manners, aided by a refined and 
cultivated taste, drew around her all the fashion, 
wit and learning of Europe. Early left-a widow, 
with an opulent fortune, her charities to the 
poor, and her benevolent aids to literature, 
endeared her as much to society, os her wit and 
Virtue delighted. Died 1777. 
‘GEOGRAPHY.—This name is derived from 


th, rey sually divided into 
rica, and pol ; 

earth as ar wile, 3 
‘the second 





Ancient geography is most intimately con- 
‘ected with the stay of blatory, and becomes 
a guide ‘origin of nations, 

es, progress 


ao Jie sseted writings, as they are the earliest, 


‘World in the first 
From the Mosaic history, it is evident that 
‘the region of country, watered by the Euphrates 


| maintained the aqueous 


they are the moat ‘authentic record of the | th 
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Nearly coeval with Babylon and 
‘Mizraim founded the Egyptian » and, 
the Cansanites took possession of that part of 
‘Syria which comprehended Phesnicia and Pales- 


investigates the successive chi 
‘taken in the organic and inorganic king 
nature since the first formation of 
uiring into the causes of those changes, 
and the influence they have exercised in modi- 


aa eae Ge es 
es ty a 
formation of the earth, othera have asserted 
that the globe we inbablt was formed out of fre 
while according to Barnet's sacred theory, all 
the materials of which the earth is composed 
‘were united together in one chaotic mass, from 
which the almighty wisdom parted and arranged 


ern. 
GEORGE, Parxoe or Drxaanx.—This very 
commonplace individual only deserves mention 





ss having been the husbend of ne,of the most 
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ueens who ever swayed the English 

‘was born in Denmark 

‘and {n°1683 waa married to the Prinosss 

ono, youngest da ter of the Duke of York, 
“afterwards James I. Upon the accession of 

“is wife to the throne, Aane bestowed several 

ts of importance upon het hnsbend, among 

crest, created him Lord Warden 

“Gloque Ports; nthe doped wine tap 

“city for any “pont of ‘responsibility, and. gave 

co Bough Me of bach limited > 

‘on the oecasion of his death in 1708, he was 

| nor could his wife, 

for twenty-five, 





GEORGE tae Frusz, King of Great Britain, 
‘was tho son of Emest Augustus, Elector of 
Hanover, by the Princess Sophia, daughter of 
‘the queen of Bohemis, and granddaughter to 
James I., who, onthe death of 

‘became tite next Protestant heir to 


cessfully through the dangerous crisis of affairs 
‘at and subsequent to the queen’s death—from 
all their posts of trust and dignity. The dis- 
‘egntent, cotisequent on this behaviour of the 
kking’s, inspired the Jacobites with such con- 
‘fidence that a rebellion broke out in Scotland in 
‘the fol Year, headed by the Earl of Mar, 
‘and which, cost the country 
The lives of many GP ioe best but iingalded 
mubjects. ‘The personal quarrels of the new 
King: with Charles XII. of Sweden, in reference 
to-some possessions of’ the electorate of Han- 
over, was nearly embroiling the country in 
war with and from which we were only 
sgaved through the death of Charles. These 
frequent anxieties about his German estates, 
which George sesmed to estimate at a much 
higher value than the British sceptre, took the 
king frequently to the continent, 60’ that his 
‘English subjects but rarely had an opportunity 
Of seeing thelr sovereign, and even when they 
id encounter the king's coarse and 
appearance, bis stolid’ apathetic bearing ‘and 
foreign language bardly tended to increase the 
love or reverence of the people. In 1720 one 
Of the greatest co ‘misfortunes occurred 
‘that had.ever fallen on‘the country—the fallure 
of-the great South Sea scheme—a calamity that 
‘affected every grado of society, and. rain 
and beggary into the homes of the noblest and 
‘the humbiest in the: realm. In the year 1735 
‘war was declared. 


During the war the attempted the 
seed aie faa ate 
lnquish their undertaking. About the same 


‘time, the enemy's fleet was destroyed by the | 


English in the Mediterranean ; other auccesses 
‘attended the naval operations in different 
‘quarters before peace was conclnded. Soon 
-afer this he paid another visit to the eonti- 
“mest, but was taken ill on the Journey at the 





town of Omaburg, 1727, before 
‘his destination, and died'in the 671 


‘more than thirt 


years, the 
whom the- wor! 


delieved 


‘ion of power, succeeded his 
18th of June, 1727, as king of 
having been born th Hanover in 1683, he was 
‘eonsequently 44 years of age when he ascended 
‘the throne. 
For the first ten years of the new reign, the 


{internal economy and happiness of the country; 
and many sage and useful measures were 
enacted for the general welfare of the nation. 
‘The insolent and cruel conduct of the Spaniards 
to our colonies in the West Indies, however, 
soon changed this state of peace to one of 
vigorous war with that country; at the same 
time, the death of the Emperor Charies VI., 


by competitors for the vacant throne, 
plunged the rest of intowar, George Il, 
by g the cause of the Queen of Hungary, 
Charles's daughter, at once placed the nation 


hostilities with Spain, France, Prussia, aod 
Bavaria, To meet these several _fanegers, 8 a 
powerful fleet, under Commodore Anson, 

Eont fo the Wet Indien where, though disasters 
attended the expedition, immense damage was 
done to the enemy, many of his treasure-ships 
were taken, and several of his possessions cap- 
tured, Another fleet, under Admiral Byng, 
swept the Mediterranean, and though Minores. 
was sul tly lost, and Byng. the 
penalty of his trresolution with his i 

good service was effected in these waters by 


person, Jed his army-into the Netherlands; 
having effected some injury/on the French, ho 
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effect = landing and provoke a rebellion 
Britain; and the main. armament of 
twenty line of battle ships was defeated 


in the Channel by Sir John 
fish squadron, the Pretender found means 


unsupported by southern ‘gentlemen or per- 
‘sons of note, he was compelled to retreatrbefore 
the advance of the Duke- of Cumberland, who, 
a the field of Culloden, on the-16th of April, 
1746, for ever crushed the hopes of the House 
Of Stuart. Peace, which had been established 
in 1748, was again broken by a war with France 
in 1756, in which 


i 


sels by the of Clive, and the cession 
atta and the whole of Bengal. In the 
Countries, the British infantry, now the 
the world, had made itself illustrious 
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Abbey, The war continued with Spain for 
‘some time longer, and with serious loss to the 
enemy; the freight of one treasure-ship, 


Past 
on the 12th of August, 1762, at the very 
the queen was confined of her first child, the 
future George 1V. 

‘In 1663, peace was once more established, 
and a war ‘which hed lasted seven years—and 
i whieh England had conquered the whole 
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Paper, and tes, in 1767, produced so v 
opposition in ‘the American States, 


‘most the threatened impost, a feeling that was 
‘unfortunately met by the king and his advisers, 


inistry, 
till, at length, on the 19th of April, 1775, the 
first collision of arms tool place near Lexing 

s00n after followed by the more serious aftray 
of Bunker's Hill The ei wary, thus fatally 
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begun, continued with varying success on both 
Pa conn cape the aaiveral vee 
of the British people, and the advance of Lord 
Rockingham to office of premier, negotia- 
tions for were entered on; and on the 
4th of August, 1783, after eight years of strife, 
the INDEPENDENCE of the United States was 
ratified at Paris. The war had the misfortune 
to plunge the nation into hostilities with France 
Spain, the combined fieets of these powers, 
consisting of nearly 100 ships, 48 of which were 
line of battle, invested Gibraltar; and, night 
and day, without cessation, bombarded the 
fortress with more than 1000 cannons. Never- 
theless, the gallant defence of the garrison, and 
‘the timely arrival of the English fieet, under 
Lord Howe, compelled the enemy to raise a 
siege that had cost them half their navy and a 
terrible loss of life. The public peace was about 
the same time, and, indeed, had been for some 
years previously, greatly disturbed by violent, 
acrimonious, and inflammatory pamphlets, and 
party quarrels, in which Mr. Wilkes was one 
of the chiefactors. Much disquiet was also occa- 
sioned in 1780 by the formidable demonstration 
made by the anti-Popish rioters, who, led on 
‘by an insane nobleman, Lord George Gordon, 
committed fearful havoc for many days in 
the streets of London; to crush this it was 
necessary to call out the military: who, after 
considerable destruction of property, much 
bloodshed, and universal terror, was sup- 
pressed by the arrest of the ringleaders and 
the dispersion of the rioters. Through the 
supincness of the A magistrates, the metro- 
polis was for three days entirely in the hands 
of the mob, who in their fury gutted the finest 
houses, and, piling the costly furniture in the 
aaa Be take oat atte 
Eh ‘The mansion of Lord Mansfield, then 
figh Chancellor, was sacked, and his 

rare and invaluable library consumed at his 
own door, and before his eyes, while the in- 
furiated mob, like wild Indians, yelled and 
danced round the blazing fire, as they fed the 
greedy flames with priceless works, many of 
which had cost a e to procure, and of 
which no other copy was extant. Three prisons: 
were blazing at one time, while the liberated 
felons hu through the streets, dragging 
Sees thy bat cleans stron Sears 
house hung out a banner—in the hope of es- 
aa aang ceo «Ne Boyer painted 
on it; riot, murder, and robbery were every- 
where in the streets; and the affrighted Catho- 
lics, after hastily burying their books and 
crucifixes, fled from their homes, seekin; 
shelter and safety. The marriage of the 
cousin, the Duke of Cumberland, with the 
widow of Colonel Horton, in 1772, so annoyed 
Faron and ansuitable'marPoge fo fatore a 
Me ot asta mes 
‘bill was ins it into the House, called 
‘the Royal Marriage Act, forbidding all ‘unions 
of members of the Royal Family before the age 





king was, for the second time, attacked with 
insanity, from which, though he recovered in a 


few months, yet the malady, after one or two 
relapses, felly settiod Info & confirmed ine 
capacity. 


the king’s recovery from one of these 
attacks In 1789, his Majesty proceeded in state to 
St. Paul's, to return thanks for his restoration, 
Between the years 1786 and 1769, nofewer than 

ree attempts were made on the king's life: in 
the first instance by a woman, with a knife, at 
the entrance to St. James's Park; on the second 
‘occasion, as he proceeded to the House of Lord 
‘man fn the crowd fired a pistol into the car- 
riage; and, the third tine, a retired officer fired 





‘George TH. end Queen Chariotte. © 


at him from the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, as 
his Majesty was taking his seat. As they were 
all cases of evident insanity, the prisoners were 
severally committed to Bedlam. But s0 univer- 
sally was George IIT. beloved by his people, that, 
had he not himself interposed for the assassins, 
the populace would have torn them to pieces. 


for | To such & height did the enthusiasm of the 


Audience rise on the last oceasion, that the 
National Anthem was sung three times by the 
‘whole house, with an extemporised verse by the 
manager of ‘the theatre, R. B. Sheridan. The 
rebellion which broke out in Ireland in 1798 was 
followed, at the commencement of the present 
century, by the union of thatkingdom with Great 
Britain, and the adoption of the new desiznation 
of the’ United Kingdom. Mr. Pitt, the then 
premier, had wished to inangurate the act of 
Union by @ messure on Catholic emancipation ; 
the king, however, s0 obstinately opposed it, 
that Pitt resigned, and Mr. Addington, the 
Speaker of the Hox of Connon, as called 
‘upon to form a new . In 1810, the king 
completed the fiftieth year of his relgn, an 
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Practice of domestic virtue, and unaffected piety, 


GEORGE tux Fourra.—George 
Frederick, the eldest, son of George 
consort Queen Charlotte, was born in 1762, 


Branswick, his cousin ; 
distasteful to the prince, that after the birth of 
their first child, the’ Princess Charlotte, a 





GEORGE, Sr, or GEORGES, Sr., the name 

of about eighteen communes ‘or villages in 

Aiferent departments of France, containing & 

population ‘from 1500 to 4538. 

of Feaneyivania ant'co yeti te 

‘county of 

Tnlted States, with popalztion of SOIT, 
GEORGE 'TOWN, the of the’ British: 

settlement of Guiana, South America, on the 

right bank of the River Demerara near its 


‘mouth, in latitude 6° 49 20” N. and 
ees cer ames 


GEORGE TOWN, # town of Cape Colony, 
Southern Africa, and capital of the district. 
‘Also the name of s maritime ‘Tasmania, 


GEORGIA, or GRUSIA, 0 
Rusia in the’ com 
of the trans. 


31,500 square miles, and 2 
500 's population, 





GEORGIA, one of the southern states of the 
North American Union, bounded on the 
‘and North Carolina, south 
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Yeperating Vancouver's Island from the main- 
Tend of Oregon, or as it is now called British 
Columbia, “Tt has an average breadth of twenty 
miles, and enters from the north by Queen 
Charlotte's Sound, and after round the 
island, again mingles with the by the 
southern channel, called the Straits of “Juan 
do Raa” Lat, 40° Ns Jog 1° W. 

‘8 county in Eastern Austratis, 
inthe colony of New South Wales, surrounded 
iby the counties of Bathurst, Westmoreland, King, 
and Argyle, It is traversed by the Abercrombie 
River, on whose banks gold has been found, and 
daa population (1851) of 1526: 








he, pasang into Spun were loarving wt the 
who, to wi at the 
Tine "Wourneds there, "alse “severe yours 
devoted to a complete study of the Arabic lan- 
guage, he attained to such eminence in his 
‘task, 28 to be enabled to translate into Latin 


Divinity inthe ings Gsiogo, a 
in the King’s ‘berdeen, was 
born in'1728, Having studied at the Mareechal 
College of his native city, he rose rapidly through 
all the honours his adopted profession of divinity 
could bestow, and during-his Iie was equally 
oted-for his learning and probity. He was the 
author of an “Essay on Taste,” which won him 
the gold medal of the. Philosophical Society of 


‘Balnargh im 17665 is other works of most 


GERARD, ‘Tuwe or Tom; the:founder and 
plore of St. Johny or Kaigaen of ana” 
ss or ” 
‘An TtaMen, bora. at Amal@ at: the-end of the 
tentir centory. In the year 1108" he‘ assumed 
the religtoas garb, und-pisoing a wiite crosson 
his breast, formed’s frasernity with. many: othar 
worthy men, who donned the same badge, and 
taking a solemn vow of chastity-and poverty, 
dedicated thomselres to the. philantrople duty 
of ministering to th’: wants in-every 
of all Christian sowis, Gerard-died én 1120, amd 
‘was sucoteded in his offite-of Grand Master by 
‘Raymond du Pay.—See Marra: 

GERBILLION, Jom. Fuaneu, one of the 
‘most celebrated of the Jesuit; misslenartes in 
Chine, born in 1654. His piety, learning, ‘and 
Christian virtues s0'reoosemended ‘him 10 the 


r, he composed two! 

‘Chinese; the -othee in the 
doth of which were printed st 
Pekin ; he also wrote e history of Grent Tartary, 
‘which, with scoounts of his-travels, was pub- 
Ushed’ subsequently” in “‘ Halde's History of 
China.” He was created superior of the. entire 
‘Chinese Mission, and died at Pekin early in the 
eighteenth century. 

GERMAIN, Sz., 0 town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise, or what was called 
the Isle of: France, when the Kingdom was 
divided into provinces. ‘The town has a splendid 
palace, greatly beautifea by Louis XIV.—who 
‘was born there—with a magnificent hunting 
forest contiguous, splendid gardens, and other 
natural and artificial beauties. From its vieinity 
to Paris, being only twelve miles distant, it was 
given by Louis XIV. a3 8} Tesidence to 
James I. when, after his abdication, he fled for 
shelter to France ; and here for many years the 
exiled monarch and his family lived on the 
‘vounty of the French Crown, and held their 
petty court. 

Tt is also the'name of eighteen. communes, 
villages, and sroall towns in other parts of the 
‘kingdom. 

GERMANIA, or onelent Germany, was 
vaguely defined and extensive tract of northern 
Earope, and in the time of the Romans was 
Dounded on the south by the Rhustian Alps, the 
Adriatic, and the Save, to ite Junetion with the 
Danube, west by the Rhine, and German Ocean, 
‘or North! Sea, east by the Roman wall and the 
‘Danube, to an indefinite extent. Within these 
boundaries all the countries and people lying 
to the north, or as-far as the knowledge of tho 
‘time supposed that direction to extend, were 
included under the onegenerat nameof Germany. 
With: their conquests the Romans advanoed in 
Juster ideas of geography, and under the earlier 
‘Ceesers the confines of Germany beoame ac- 
curately defined: the Danube, Bavaris,. and 
Hungary boanding.it on the-soath, the Baltic 
Sea or Sinus Codanus'on the north, the Rhine 
and North Sea forming ite western limite, while 
on the east, the Carpathian: Mountains to tho 





south, and the Vistula to.the north, formed the: 
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‘encircling confines, Within these limits were 
comprised three large states or provinces, 
‘Vendili, or Northern Germany, now divided into 
‘Prussian Poland, Prussia, Saxony, Holstein, and 
Denmark ; Hermiones, or Mid-Germany, com 
Hanover, the petty states of Central 
any, and the Duchy of Austria; and lastly, 





Isamones, ecabracing what is now known as the 
Upper Cafe of tho Rhine, and the greater part 


Suut in by the Vistula, Danube, and Rhine, 

- ancient, Germany only numbered four important 
Tivers as actualy appertaining to the sll; these 
the Pladrus, or Oder.in the east, the 
Umnoia, or Eme th the west, and the Visuryis 
and ibis, or Weser and Elbe, in the north- 


west. 
‘Modern Germany, though somewhat less east 
amd west than the boundaries assigned to the 
ancient country, has gained considerable acces- 
sion of territory'in the south, {ts boundaries now 
being Denmark and the Baltic on the north, 
Lombardy, the Gulf of Trieste, and part of Hun- 
gary on the south, the Netherlands and France 
‘on the west, and Russian Poland and the Car- 
pathian Mountains on the east. In its extreme 
Jength north and south, Germany measures 695 
miles by s width of G38, and embraces an area 
of 244,635 square miles.” Germany is divided 
into north and south by e range of mountains 
‘whieh, starting from the Black Forest in. West- 
luli, Keep on the south of Saxony till merging 

to the Braegeburg, andyakirting Bohemia on the 
‘orth and Silesia on the south, they receire the 
name of the Sudetic chain, which then trending 
pouth east, terminate in the Carpathian range. 


‘The geographical features of these two irregalar 
halves, are that the northera presents 
the’ aspect of a vast uneven plain, declining to 


‘the north and west, and in which direction all 
its rivers course; the southern part, on the 
contrary, is greatly diversified by mountains and 
Plains, high table-lands and fertile valleys, with 
all its rivers beating east and west, to strike the 
Rhine and Danube. ‘The most important of the 
German rivers are the Vistula and Oder, ter- 
minating in the Baltic, the Elbe, Weser, Ems, 
‘md Rhine, flowing into the North Sea, and the 
Danube with all its tributaries disemboguing in 
‘the Black Sea ; altogether there are nearly fifty 
navigable rivers and a thousand mineral springs 
in Germany, many of the latter holding a very 
high rank as me ‘spas ; foremost both in 
‘virtue aud fashion of these are, Aix-Ia-Chapelle, 
Carlsbad, Baden-Baden, Baden, Wiesbaden, and 
‘the Seltzer waters of Nassau.’ These waters 
are of all degrees of temperature and specific 
Gravity; the Emperor's Springs in the first 

place are 20 hot that they have to be 
‘run off and left to cool for twelve Aours before 
‘they can be employed, while those of Wildungen 
are so impregnated with gas as to intoxicate 
‘those who partake of them as rapidly as if the 
water were wine; to obviate the consequences 
‘that would ensue from their nse, the anthorities 
have been compelled to enclose from public 
‘access waters possessing such potential qualities. 
See Mrvzmat, Warens. 

‘The agricultural products of Northern Ger- 
‘many are almost precisely identical with those 
‘of this country, while in the south to these must 
be added the tobacco and the vine, of which, 
‘expecially in -the Rhine provinces, immense 





crops are cultivated, yielding some of the most 

"aluable wines in Eurupe See Woes 
‘mineral wealth of Germany la very great, 
and the yield of somo of the more. valuable 
metala, rich as copper, silver, cobalt, and quick 
silver, is extremely large; coal is abundant, and 
salt forms an tmportant article of commerce 
ioe 


ttcles = the above, however, embrace the most 
noticeable. The population of Germany is 
catimated at between 43,000,000 and 43,000,000. 
Germany, in a political sense, consists of & 
number of it and states, 
confederated for mutual interest, power, and. 
dignity, each part ofthe 





Sea 


Brunswick, Holstein, and Lauenbuu 
stein, Lippe-Detmold, Lippe-Scbaumberg, Nas- 
sau;' one Landgravate, Hesse-Homburg ; Ux 
Grand Duchies, Oldenburg and Kniphausen, Ba- 
den, Luxemburg and Limburg, Hesse-Darmatadt, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; 
one Electorate,Hease-Cassel : seven 
‘Hohenzollern-Hetchingen, Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
Tingen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstedt, Schwarzbarg- 
Sondergheuten, Ream (old). Reta (young list), 
Mfatdeck five Kewpdoms, Frama, Wurterbers, 
Bavaria, Hanover, Saxony ; and one Empire, 

Austria, Each state, according to ite politieal 
importance, has one, two, or more votes in the 
national congress or Diet—four votes being the 
highest number allowed, and these, possessed by 
‘the empire and kingdoms only, the principalities, 
and duchies varying from one to three. 


‘Huronr. 


‘The annals of this very int portion of 
Europe imiy, for the ‘sake of Perapicnity and 
drevity, be divided into fle epoe! 

cries nstory to te thogaion by Gharie= 
magne ; secondly, from the coronation of Charle- 
‘magne to the end of the Carloringian Aynasty 5 
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‘thirdly, from Louis TV. to the election of Rodolph 
of Hapsburg; fourthiy, from the scceseion of 
the House of Hapsburg to the dsolution of the 
Germanic Empire ; and ffthly, from the esta- 
lishment of the Austrian Empire to the present 


‘times 
Bpoch the First—to the subjugation of the 
country by Charlemagne : 4.p. 600. 

‘Tho earliest reliable account we pom of 
ancient Germany or its people, represent 
country to have been covered 


gai 
native German any analogy to the wild dentzens 
‘the fanciful mind of their Roman 

i, battle in- 
courage, 

of no other 


of the forest, in 
enemies, ‘unshaken braver 
spired a respect if not a fear 
which the 


fearful sacrifice of life, and the on 
fsome act of horrid cruelty he at length accom- 
plished, He next carried his conquering banner 
into Italy, overthrew the Lombard dynasty, and, 


of Italy to his posses- 


Louls TV. in the year 912,” The history of Ger- 
many, during these 112 years, {s little more than 
a record of treachery and crime, and the banefal 

‘gnorance allied with supersti. 
‘During the time that the descendants of 
Charles the Great held the Germanic crown, the 
Ampertal dignity had been hereditary. 

Epoch te Third trom the death of Lonel 
to the election of spaburg : from 
*igring the 361 yare that elpeed 

years between 
the above events, fourteen emperors sat on the 
throne of Germany, elected from the Houses of 
Saxony, Franconia, ind Swabia. Upon the fall 
‘ure of the hereditary line of Louis without heirs, 
the oppressed people asserted thelr right to elect 
thelr own , and Conrad, Duke of Fran- 
conla—of the native Saxon Tine—was declared 
emperor. Beyond the incessant wars that were 
Waged by each new emperor, end the usual 
result in elective m in those rude ages 
—rival competitors, revolts, and treasons—the 
‘most important political events connected with 
Germany, in those three centuries and a half, 
‘were the conquest and annexation of Lombardy 
to the empire, the coronation of Otho at Milan 
and Rome, as King of Lombardy and Emy 
of the Romans, The right wes claimed by 
‘and for centuries by succeeding empe- 
rors, of not only granting investiture to bishops, 
Dut of nominating the Pope. The subjugation of 








by | Hungary and Bohemia, and the establishment 





Christianity among the inhabitants of the latter, 
was effected in 950. An electoral college was. 
established, and the right was assumed of its 
members to elect the emperor. In 1139, at a 

ted election between Conrad II. and the 


involved the frst families in Europe, and led to 
‘an incalculable loss of life, including’ cities, dis 
tricta, and farnflies, in cfvil strife and butchery. 
Fearful as this feud at all thes was, it never 





Tn this manner, 


raged with more desolating fury than at the 
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death of Frederick 11. in 1250. For the 
twenty-three years that ‘succeeded the death of 
Frederick, the last of the elective emperors, 
Germany, as well as Italy, was distracted with 
‘dvi boils and the factions of contending princes; 
allorder was in abeyance, and the whole frame 
of society torn to ‘tate of bloodshed, 
warchy, and misrule, that continued with un- 
sheet rncoar and ablmodty Bl the atvent of 

e . 

Epoch the Fourth —From the accession of the 
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Hapsburg, to the Dissolution of the 
+ from 1273 to A.D. 1806. 
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tyranny 
\e temporal states of the Church, 
ive of constant quarrels and 

each new emperor and 
while degrading to the 


alike to Germany and to Italy 
entire of the former epoch. 
had all commercial 
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even sovereigns of the House of Hay 
ia ‘with Count Rodolph, and ter- 


minating with the surrender of the Germanic 
crown by Francis the Second in- 1806. Among 
‘the most important events in this long meces- 
sion of years, were the revolt of the Swiss, the 
rise and mndence of Switzerland ; the es- 
{abliahment of the Pragmatic Sanction, to curb 
3 growing of elec 
Seatac de faa 
‘The division of Germany into circles, 1535: & 
Dis. convoked at Worms to oppose the doctrines 
of Luther ; the crowns of Bohemia and Hung 
‘nlted to'that of Germany :—@ religious “eivl 
war, which broke out about 1609; the formation 
of the “ Catholic and Evangelical League,” in the 
same year. In 1618, Bohemia revolted, and gave 
fhe crown to the Elestor Palatine the Thirty 
ears’ War begun. Hungary revolts, an 
nobles inviting the Turks to thelr aid, 50,000 
Turkish foot and 30,000 horse invests Vienna, 
which was only saved from sack by the arrival 
of John Sobieski and his Polish army. Alsace 
ceded to France, and Transylvania ceded by 
Turkey to Germany. By virtue of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, on the death of Charles the 
Sixth, his daughter Maria Theresa, wife of the 
‘Duke of Tuscany, was declared the’ lawful heir 
to her father’s throne; Silesia ceded to Prussia. 
The disastrous campaigns on the Rhine in the 
war with the French’Republic ; the subsequent 
Joss of the Netherlands, with the conquest of 
Italy ; the fatal battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
in'Germny' and Napoleons pole measures ot 
in Germany ; and Napoleon's politic measures 
mediatizing ‘the petty states and forming the 
Powerful confederation of the Rhine, so reduced 
the influence and humbled the power of the 
Germanic empire, that Francis the Second was 
‘compelled to renounce a dignity that had apper- 
tained to the nation for a thousand years, :and 
had been worn by his own ancestors for more 
trom hin heedinry pontesios, was heheh 
‘om his ions, was hencef 
known to the world as Francis the First, Em- 
peror of Austria, 
the Fy theabdication of Francis: 
fhe Second to the present time: from 1806 to 
‘The union of the small Rhenish provinces, 
which had formerly served as outlying bar- 
riers and to the heart and vital 
of the empire, into the confederation of the 
Rhine, and the kingdoms of Wurtemberg and 
Bavaria, had not simply stripped the Germanic 
‘crown of a vust extent of territory, with all its 
advantages of revenue and commercial dealings, 
ut had deprived the sceptre of many millions of 
its hitherto best subjects and bravest soldiers; 
and, what wasinfinitely more serious, t converted. 
these ‘millions into enemfes, whose numerous 
contingents, under the name of the Army of 
Germany, took its place among the French 
legions, and almost immedi poured by 
the side of their Gallic allies into the heart of 
the Emperor's dominions—no longer as dutiful 
subjects of the Germanic crown, but bitter ene- 
mies to their former prince, and deadly foes of 
fatherland. ‘Thus fearfully reduced in political 
and territorial power, Francis the Second, unable 
to support the dignity of the ancient empire, 








Tenounced the almost empty title; and retiring, 
as it were, into his her ‘dominions, and 
‘anxious still to retain the of the greater 





title assumed, in 1806, the style of the Emperor 
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of Austria, \ But even thus reduced, Napoleon 
‘was resolved that Francis should siill further 
eel his dependence, frst, by demanding the hand 
Of his daughter, the Archduchess Maria, in 
marrisge—e eoncession that, however unpa- 
Iatable to the haughty house of Hapeburg it 
might be, the state of the-eountry, the shat- 
tered condition of his army, and the lamentable 
bankruptcy of the finanees, totally prevented the 
Emperor from , and a hollow pesce was 
‘cemented in 1810, by thenuptials ofthe young and 
‘beautiful Archductess. Nor was this the only sa- 
critica Francis was compelled to mubmitto ; in the 
French invasion of Russia, in 1812, Austria was 
‘obliged to send 30,000 of its best troops to swell 
the grand army that was to- devastate the coun- 
try of Francis's.most resolute friend and ally. 
Upon the total failure of this grand scheme, and 
the subsequent retreat of Napoleon from Leipsic, 
seeing @ chance to throw off the galling yoke, 
from the evident setting of Napoleon's star, and 
‘taking compassion on his impoverished country, 
where, in consequence of the prohibitory policy 
Napoleon compelled him to maintain—to the 
‘stognation of trade and rain of all commercial 
dealings, in relation to British products—Francis 
availed himself of the change in the political 
horizon, and, renouncing the restrictive policy 
hitherto purtued, used every effort to set the 
military resourees of the empire in the most 
‘efficient state; and having collected a powerfnl 
army, declared once more for the allies; and 
co-operating with Prussia and Russia in the 
north, and the British in the south, the four 
‘reat powers, with Sweden and smaller states, 
‘steadily advanced from all quarters to drive into 
his lair and surroand the now rapidly declining, 
but still desperate and juered Napoleon. 
In 1814, and egain in 1815, Francis entered 
Paris at'the head of his now successful soldiers ; 
anil in the general restoration which succeeded, 
Austria recovered all her Italian possessions 
‘and other parts of her dismembered empire; 
‘and though the Rhenish provinces retained thei 
independence under the name of the Germanic 
Confederation, Austria obtained the office of the 
Protectorate, and a considerable influence in the 
Diet, which is bound to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the Confederation, preserve the peace 
Detween the different states, and watch over the 
eneral peaco and prosperity of the common 
country. 

From the ratification of the “‘ Holy Alliance,” 
as the treaty formed after the Battle of Water- 
loo, by all the sovereigns of Europe, was called, 
‘til!'the death of Francis, in 1835, his time was 
Principally employ in restoring the internal 
‘economy of the country ‘from the consequences 
of the long and disestrous war. 

From the aceession of Ferdinand, on the de- 
mise of Francis, to the present time, the events 
‘which in the last twenty-five yearshave oocurred 
in what was the German empire, belong more 
properly tothe monarchs under whose reigns they 
‘occurred ; and to which the reader 1s referred 
‘for what are important enough to berecorded. 

GERMANICUS C#SAR. — This celebrated 
Roman was the son of Drusus, by his wife 
Antonia, niece to Augustus Cesar. He early 
‘Acquired an illustrious name from his great 
‘ietories in the west, and became 0 great a 
‘favourite with the army, that his uncle, Tiberius, 

vanged him to the Bighest rank; “and, per- 











tape, afar ag la cold-booded nature wonld 


‘trust him, that he crested him the Crear, and, 
jaa mark of his a for having refased 
‘the purple offered him by hie army of Germany, 
gave him a triumph on his return to Rome, and 
‘sent him, with the title of Emperor of the East, 
to sabdue the revolted Armenians. ‘Tiberius, 
however, growing alarmed at the splendour and 


Germanicus Car, 


rapidity of his victories, commissioned one of his 
creatures to poison him,—a deed of treachery, 
‘which was consummated a.p. 19. His wife, the 
virtuous and noble Agrippina, came to Home 
with her children to denounce the munterer ; 
‘but her appeal tothe emperor obtained for her 
ttle justice or redress.—See AGRIPPINA. 

GERMAN OCEAN, that portion of the 
North Atlantic, which’ washes the north-west 
coast of Europe, bears this name, and may be 
defined as extending ffom the Orkney Islands 
in the north, to the Straits of Dover in the 
‘south, with an indefinite breadth. 

GERS, a river of France, which, rising in the 
Pyrenees, joins the Garonne, near Agen, after a 
‘course of seventy-five miles. 

GERS, a department in the south-west of 
France, formed out of part of the old province 
of , bounded on the north by Gaxpune, 
south by the Upper Pyrenees, west by’ the 
Lower Pyrenees and Landes, and east by Upper 
Garonne; it has an area of 2416 square miles, 
and a population of 807,479. 

The dey it is ‘intersected by offshoots 
from the ‘and watered by the rivers 
Gers, Save, Gimore, Baise, and Adour. The 
soil is poor and unproductive, much of #t being 
Darren heath, An inforior wine is made whieh 
is distilled into brandy. Grazing is the chief 
employment of the inhabitants, but the trade is 
altogether unimportant, Gers is divided into 
five arrondissements, 
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GERSAU, & town of Switzerland, in the | estaary with the Euxine, and were a brave and, 
canton of Schwyte, lying to the north of the | to a certain extent, a maritime people. Those 
Late of Lucerne, and containing » population } on the south or Walachtan bank were among the 
f 1560. “For nearly four hundred years, or | first of thst part of Northern Europe, who 
lownto the early partof the eighteenth century, | were reduced to submission by their Italian 
1 null district surrounding this town formed | masters. 
independent state; but at that period; was | | GBTHSEMANE, in. amelent. geography, » 
searporated with the Swiss Confederation. ‘village of Syria, at the foot of: Mount Olivet, in 
GERSHOM and GERSHON, two proper | the neighbourhood of Jerusalem; a locality 
umes, derived from the Hebrew, and signifying | often referred to in the New Testament as the 
place to which our Redeemer frequently retired 
ft night, for the purpose of prayer. It was in 
8 garden attached to this village. where he 
suffefed the agony of the bloody sweat, and 
‘where the traitor, Judas, knowing his habits, 
Jed tie guard-which captured him. ‘The actual 
eee of tia swtel tema ie: deseibad os 
ground, about fifty-seren feet square, 
hear the base of the Mount, and contiguous to 
the brook Cedron. 
GEYSER, the name given to certain bolting 
‘or fountains in Iceland. ‘The largest of 





GERTRUYDINBERG, strongly fortified } which lasts for a longer or shorter time, when 
tom in the Netherlands, in North Brabant. | the watery column is succeeded by a pillar of 


46471, inctuding the commune. ‘The springs are all supposed to be connected. 
‘nA RLVAIS, St the name of soveralvilages | y eubterraneen channel with: Mount Hoela— 
communes in’ France, ICELAND. 

| population of 2620. “About, -five miles from. Mount’ Hela; 
_GESNER, Connad, a celebrated Swiss phy- | Iying n ; there’are a great number of 
sun and naturalist,’ born at Zurich in 1516, | theeo hot springs. ‘The eruptions of the Geyeere 
to, from his learning and eloquence, was 
tale the German Pliny. He was the author } 
O many scientigle works, among which, his 
Histories ais, Plants, and Fossils,” & 
Grek and Latin Lexicon, .are the most re+ 
1wmed, “Died December 9, 1565. 

GESNER, Souomon, the well-known author 

fie Death of Abe} was bor a Zarke, 730- , 

ted. his’ father's profession’ of a 

nner, be devoted al his Teisure time to his 
Ihedcal lucubrations, and published, in 1753, his | 
Smt poem of “Night.” ‘The great success of 

‘Production soon ied to his pastoral romance of | 
ti 





FS 





‘Daphais,” printed in three cantos. Thismeeting 
$ubttil greater favonr, induced bim to publish 
Ui Tiyis, and other rural poems, in imitation 
 Theceritus, It was to these Idylls that : 
Gener owed the remarkable popularity which he 7 
‘om sferwards obtained. In 1788, his “ Death 
bel” was first given to the world, and, 
written, like the rest of his pieces, in 
Prose, obtained 2 most remarkable 
of applause, going through three editions 
“The Navigator,” “ Evander and 
Grama in three acts, and several | 
both dramatic and ‘pastoral, fol- 
in quick succession. 
suddenly in 1788, having. been ‘The Great Geer, 
MPointed to several posts of profit and distinc. | 
{unin his native state. So European was his occur at irregular intervals, and seldom last- 
YHuation, thet travellers, during his lifetime, | more than a few minutes at a time. ‘The basin 
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feet, frequently accompanied with large masses 
Of steady the earths slightly takea, and 
sounds from beneath the surface like 
the fring of cannon, The eruption terminates 





by the emission of jets of steam, and by a | India. 


ent gurgling of the waters of ‘the crater. 
‘Theve abchange sometime Soca three oF four 


the former, however, are of little consequence 
‘as mountains, hardly ascending above 1400 feet 
shorejthe level ofthe sea. ‘The west are, on the 
contrary, rugged steeps, forming a 
Say Stolen rat 


and the central from the Malabar and 
Bombay es, culminating in some parts 
in peaks of 7000 feet in altitude. 


GHAUT, « name caed tn the East Indien to 
signify a pass through mountain, and also the 
mountaln-range iteeif; it has besides third sig- 
nifation, and is used to express those steps 
leading from a water terrace to the brink of 
the river, and the places at which boats take up 
and set down thelr passengers on the rivers of 
India. The landing stairs at any of our Thames 
lers or bridges would, in Hindostan, be called 
‘the Ghanta, 

GHEBERS, the name by which the fre. wor. 
shippers of Fersia are distinguished. ‘Those 
‘who still exist of this once powerful sect are 


of thelr religions rites. The 
‘and, of course, bigoted, 
Hon’ and future Judgmient, and worship only 


rites, they 


‘untvermally used by the natives of India. Ghee 
4a prepared by’ the ah from the 
‘cow, for two and es three hours, in 
earthen 5 when it ts set aside to cool, 


8 lttle curdied ‘milk, called tyre, is added 
leaven, to son. When 





hhot water is added, and the churning, or 


‘ttirring, resumed for half an hour longer, when 
‘the butter or ghee is formed. It is now set 
‘aside for two days, when, in consequence of the 
‘heat of the climate, it becomes rancid. It is 
‘then melted in another earthen pipkin, and 
Dolled til all the water it contains is evaporated, 
when more tyre, salt, or beetle-leat is 


i 





GHEEL, a town in the ot 
avout twelty-Avo lee fot Antwerg ths 
town is somewhat celebrated for its 


‘309 
The rinctpal structures are the 
cathedral, €l urch of St. Michael, containing 
great picture of the Crucifixion, by Vs 
Sine town hal hospital, banka theatre, See 
Ghent fs the seat of an archbishopric, and 


breweriet, paper making, suger refzing, gold 
and ollver tissues, chemicals, and cutlery. 

‘The clty waa’ pillaged by the Danes in the 
ninth century ; in the sixteenth it became the 
‘metropolis of Austrian Flanders, and, during the 
French empire, formed the capital’ of the de- 
partment of the Scheldt. Population, in 1845, 
112,810. 

‘GHENT, & township in North A 
State of New York, with a population of 2293, 

GHIBELLINES.—The Ghibellines were 6 





GHIZNI, or GHUZNEE, a town of India, 
im the Affghan range of mountains, built on & 
hill, situated about eighty miles 

‘and has @ population of 8000 or 9000. 
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held as remarkably holy, and ttle leas 
place. 





of extra. 
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GIANTS.—A giant is a person 

Duik and stature.” The. reallty of 

ania Bas ‘been much controverted among the 
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the sea, and on all sides, except the west, 
is powerfully guarded and fortified by works of 
immense strength and extent. It has, also, 
two galleries; excavated in the solid rock, each 
‘early two miles in length, and sufficiently wide 
to admit , to carry ammunition and 
‘relief under cover to the most remote position. 
‘The zoology of the rock consists of menkeys 
without taile—the only example of the monkey 
tribe in Europe ; snake, ‘and woodoooke, 
‘The town is built on the west side of the rock, 
‘where ft shelves down to the bay, and where the 
Strengihenot. “Fopuladon of’ tho" town only 
a o " 
15,000. ‘The harbour is good, and protected by 
fomoles,one 700 and ine ther 1100 feet tn 
length. was added to Spain by the 
‘Moors in 1459, and taken from the Spaniards by 
‘tho English in 1704, and has .wit ‘two 
‘assaults to recover it. - 
‘word signifying & 
stroyer, the son of Joash, a Manassite, who hada 
vyery extraot call to deliver the Israelites 
froen the 0) ‘of the Medianites, which 
having effected, he was chosen Judge of Israal; 
in the year of the world 2769 (Judges vi. vii, 


diessEN, a walledtown in Hese-Darmsiadt; 
‘with a population of 7700. 

GIFFORD, Joux, @ modern political writer 
‘and eritic; born in'1758, and educated by his 
randfather who sent him to Oxford. 

Intended for the legal profession, he early 
dissipated his fortune, and to avoid the difficulties 
into whieh hisextravagancehad ied him, travelled 
on the continent for some years, under the name 
of Gifford, sinking that of his family—Green, 

._ In 1788 he returned to England, amt at once 
Adopted literature as a profession, dnd as a 
‘Political writer in the “ Oritic” and’ Quarteriies 
Soon attracted great attention. He died at 
Bromley, in Kent, in 1818, His chief works 
were a “Reign of Louis KVI.”“ History of 
France,” “A Residence in France from 1792 to 
1797,” and the “ Political Life of William Pitt.” 

GIGANTES, the fabled sons of Coelus and 
‘Terra; these monsters the posts represented as 
of enormous stature, and strength of such 
superhuman power, that they: coald tear up 
mountains and hurl ‘them abroad like stones or 
pebbles in the hands of mortals. The most 
Fenowned of the family were Briareus, Gyges, 
‘and Cottus, who had fifty heads and a hundred 





‘and they are related, in thelr rage and 
to have ever since vomited on the earth fire 


‘end stones, the noxious venom of their malig 
nant, lungs. Such is the poet’s fable of the 
‘origin of volcanoes. 
GILBERTINES, anforder of religions en- 
{rsiats, #0 ealed from ther patron, St Qbert 
empringham in Lincoimbire, and founded 
Jndbeyear148. ‘Thirteen houses cr-menasterios 





of this order, nine for females, and four for men, 
Gxstod In this country at ove time, thous at 
ee STEBOA. Tn tockent feomrepiy, a range fl 
GIEBOA. ereny, 
‘mountains running east and west on the confines 
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Siete aa 
to the surface of the metal, making it look like 
silver; a little of the is then rubbed. 
on, and the article evenly covered with it. It is 
now heated in a charcoal fire till all the mercury 
ST yh ed 
sri ters ae 
‘burnisher and made bright if 


ening.” 

GILL, a measure containing the fourth part 
of a pint, or quartern; the imperial gill now 
{in use in‘all countries. 

‘A mensare, among ihners, containing nearly 
a pint. 

GILLINGHAM, the name of several 
parishes in England: one in Dorset with an ares 
of 7220 acres, and. of 3661; one in 





population of 484 (1866). 

Be TSU conn mt, 
ee oe 
attached to the bones of the head, and furnished 
on the exterior convex side with @ multitude of 
fleshy leaves or fringed vascular fibrils resembling 
plumes, and of a red colour in a healthy state. 
‘The water is admitted by the gill and 
gota on the blood ag it fay the torts 
Sanne 

tadpole state, Tobaters,, Sc. ‘The feb ‘that 
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have Delow the Deak of a fon! is also called 


re our arantions and soeakes 
‘Wii ome call nature's Desert 





tan,” Tt stands upon a stupendous rock, 
‘nd was long led as impregnable both by 


‘ature and art, In 1750, however, the French 


‘turrendered to the British, 
GINKELL, Gopant pe, jin-kel, & Dutch 
(ficer of distinction, who’ bore the title of 
‘Baron de Ginkell when he accompanied William: 
to England, where, in the revolution 
some worthy service. He 
‘& body of Dutch horse at the 
the Boyne, and was, after that victory, 
iam to conduct the war in Ireland, 
he ultimately brought to a close by the 
Limerick. For these services he was 
the peerage of that country, by the 
11 of Athlone, He afterwards served 
ction on the Continent, both under 
and Merfoorough, and dled in 1703. 
RDANO, jeor-dd-no, a Neapolitan 
of eminence, born in 1632, became a 
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GIORDENT, 0 celebrated Italian mathema- 
tHelan, born 1633. He rose from a soldier in the 
galleys. to be of the Castle of 

St. Angelo, and was ultimately appointed by 
Tat monarch in Homoy ta whieh 4 

at a Es 4 
died in 1711, capectty 

GIORGIONE, je-or-je-o'-ne, a skilfal artist 
of the Venetian school, born in 1477, and, having 
studied under Bellini and Leonardo da Vinci, 
Tove to great eminence, being considered to 
surpass both his mesters; ‘Titian was one of dis 
fellow-students, 

‘The chief works of Giorgione with which we 
are acquainted, are the“ Finding of Moses” and 
“Christ Bearing the Cross,” his masterpieces, 
snd whch ar el preserved at Milan and Venice. 

GIOTTO, an admirable -painter commonly 
mnown a8 Ainbrogiotio Bondone, born in 1276 at 
Florence. He was a shepherd's boy, and his 
‘drawings of sheep having attracted the attention 
of Cimabue, the then great painter, he undertook 
to instruet’the lad in his art, in which he rose 
rapidly to and soon became untver- 

ly appreciated, Dante and Petrarch were his 
{intimate companions, Died in 1336. 

GIOVIA, Fravio ve, an Italian mathema- 
tictan, and the reputed inventor of the mariner’s 


comple. 
TIPSY, supposed to be corrupted from 

,as this wandering people were supposed 
to come from that country. By others they are 
Believed to have traveiled from Hindoostan, 
delonging to the class of Pariahs or Sudars, and 
are thought to have emigrated in 1488, when 
‘Timor Beg ravaged the East, and probably 
passed through Ezypt on their way to Europe. 
‘They have no concerning their origin: 
no religion of their own, but assume the outward 
forms of that of the people among whom they 
reside. A. settled dislike to a fixed residence, 
‘an antipathy to husbandry or any steadfast 
employment, an inclination to pilfer and impose 
‘on the credulity of the weak, and a roving 
isposition, with a mental apathy, seems to be 
their general characteristics in all parts of the 
‘world, where they are now found. In Europe 
their number is estimated at 800,000. 

GIRAFFE, the camelopard; @ genus ot 

Ruminants with persistent horns, common to 
‘Doth sexes: and constituting the representatives 
of a form intermediate between the deer and the 
antelope, The top of the head stands the 
tallest of all known quadrupeds.—See Camzio- 
PARD. ‘ 
GIRARDON, she-rar’-dong, a celebrated 
French sculptor, born at ‘Troyes’ in 1628. He 
‘was greatly encouraged by Louis XIV., and, 
among other works, executed the equestrian 
statue of that monarch, which was thrown down 
and destroyed by the revolutionists in 1792. He 
died in 1715. 

GIRDLE, a band or belt; something drawn 
round the waist of a person, and tied or buckled. 
In Scotland, the name given to a round iron 
Plate like a frying-pan without the rim, on which 
the cakes and bannocks are baked before being 
browned off before the fire. In architecture, & 
circular band or fillet surrounding ® columt 
‘Among Jewellers, the line which encompasses 
‘the stona parallel to the horizon. 
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‘The Queen's Girdle, in politics, is a tax or 
ancient duty formerly imposed in France for the 
maintenance of, the queen's household. In 
America, the making a circular incision througt 
‘the bark and alburnum of a tree to kill it, is 
called to girdle, 

GIRGENTE, 4 Sicilian city in the province 
of Val di Mazzara, situated on the slope of 
‘Monte Canisco, and’near the old city of Agri- 
Gentum. It is the see of a bishop, and has a 
cast, cathedra); numerous churches and rei- 
gious houses, with some commerce in grain and 
il from its port. Population, 18,000, 


GIRGESEMES, an ancient people of Canaan 
before the arrival of the Israelites, whose 
country lay above that of the Amorites on the 
‘east of the Sea of Tiberias, and given to the half- 
tribe of Manasseh. 





GIRONDE, she-rdnd, the largest ent 
sg Senn tu nares re 
the ancient province of Guienne ; it les between 
Iatitude 44° 10° and 45° 34° N., and longitude 
10 18" E., and has @ length of 106 miles by an 
extreme breadth of 80. It is bounded on the 
north by the department of Charante-Inférieuro; 
south by Landes ; east, by Dordogne and Lot 
{t-Garonne; and west’ by the Bay of Biscay. 
‘The surface is generally level, except to the east, 
‘where it becomes hilly. Its principal rivers are 
the Garonne and Dordogne, which, uniting in 
the department, form the Gironde, 

The force of the westerly tides ‘and winds of 
the Atlantic have made considerable havoc along 
the shore of this department, yearly devastating 
more than seventy feet in depth of the soil by 
‘the accumulation of sand and shingle, and im- 
Parting » drear and sterile aspect to the entire 
Coast line. ‘The chief vegetable products are 
‘wheat, maize, rye, millet, hemp, and fruits in 
abundance, ithe reat wealth of the Gironde, 
however, is derived from the grape crops, and 
‘the excellence of the wines—the finest claret. in 
France —which is produced from it, nearly 
45,000,000 gallons being annually procured of 
this celebrated wine. The manufactures are 
calicoes, muslins, paper, brandy, salt, sugar 
(beet root), glass, and leather; there are also 
fone tabaced manutacares, iron works, ex. 
elusive of cordage and ship building, extensively 
carried on in the capital of the department, 
Bordeaux. ‘The Gironde {s_dividot’ ante aie 
Hronloements, named afer it ix chief towns 

jeaux, Blaye, ibourne, Bazas, 
‘and La Réole, Total population, 568,034. 

GIRONDE, Tux, in French political history, 
g,nume given’ to a’ republican party, which, 
the early part of the first revolution, formed a 
Powerfulsection of the second National Assembly, 
‘and so named from the department which had 
Tetumed the most influential members, The 


Gironde was opposed to Robesplerre, denouncing | hay 


the popular massacre, and attempted to arrest 
Marat,” Such mlld dovtrnes il sulting with the 
‘920 





Assembly, or, as it was then called, Convention, 
‘was compelled to give up the twenty-nine mem? 
bers demanded, twenty-one of whom on the 30th, 
of the succeeding. 





'& weapon of offence formerly in 
military equipment of the knights, 
though more generally employed as a domestic 
Instrument than as & mitary arm; and witen 
employ war, principally used by foot 
Soldieg. Aknd ctexe, 7 At 

GISORS, she-sor, a town of France, in the 
department of Eure, situated in a fertile plain 
twenty-eight miles 8.8.E. of Rouen. It is still 
surrounded by walls and a ditch, and was once 
very strongly defended by a castle and outworks. 
Cotton spinning and bleaching are earried on by 
‘the inhabitants, who number 3624, 

GITTERN, or CITTERN, a musical stringed 
instrument, much in use during the middle ages, 
and generally played by women'and dancing: 





| girls, or **glee mafdens,”” as those professional 


street minstrels were commonly called in the 


The Gittern, 


fourteenth and early part of the fifteenth centu- 
ties, There were s0 many varieties of this in— 
strument, some only played with three,and others. 

wing a8 many a8 fifteen strings, that writers 
have found great difticulty inaccurately describ— 
ing its form and constriction. Some of these. 
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‘complete all his unfinished pictures. 
‘Like the other iustrious painters of the Italian 

hhe was architect and poet as well as 
and was employed to build several 
Yaleces and churches; and on the degth of 
Sangovino, became architect of St. Peter's. He 


GLACE} eer, field, or an immense 
expat of ics formed in deep, but elevated val-| and 


ley. These masses of ice extend for many miles 
hand breadth, and are only partially 


thawed even by intense summer heats, 
of a glacier is not transparent, being composed 
for the most part of snow, which falls in great 


‘somly partly melted before freezing. 


‘Glaciers of Switzerland, if united, would | daggers, 


5 
4 


ekness of siz hundred feet. 
GLACIS, in fortification, a sloping bank, and 
{s that mass of earth that serves a8 & 


Es 
GLADIATOR, @ sword player or 
fighter. In ancient Rome 
gladiatorial shows, in which he formed 
Seana sees 
Speed 

"thelr warrior, the 





‘The horrible butcheries in cold blood. of 
{inoffensive captives, and often faithfal and loving 
servants, created such a morbid taste for blood, 
that, to please the populace, the slaves were made 
to fight, and Kill each other, instead of being 
simply immolated at the foot of the blazing 
Pre. 

But as civiieatvon spread, these funeral 





GLA 
Het ene 
a os 
ee ai erated aa ae 
ae 


monuments 
from the f the earth, without leaving a 
stone to attest thelr beauty, worth, or grandeur, 


i 


ent to which he devoted himself, 
40 a8 to afford the utmost amount of excitement 
to the ferocious spectators. As, however, the 
passion for these shows of blood increased, young 
Patrician themselves, forgetting their respect 
and dignity—even senators and emperors—de- 
seended into the arena, and ‘with the 
‘most renowned chief of ‘the trained gladiators ; 
to such an extent did their inhuman exhibitions 


the | proceed that even women were brought into 


nese, fought each other with the lethal woepons 
ness, ‘weapons 
vindictive of the men 

imitated. ee my 

The gladiators were divided fhto different 
classes and orders, according to the weapons 
they combated with and the art and nature of 
thelr attack, ‘The Catervarii, who always fought 
in company or lines; the Dimacharié, who battled 


3 the Busedarsi, 
‘who fought in chariots or cars; the Fiscales 
Cesariani, or emperor's gladiators, who, deing 
strong large men and the most skilful, generally 
fought last, as affording the greatest reat. The 
mode of expressing the of the audience 
‘was performed by signa. When one of the 
gladiators had disarmed or borne down his 
Antagonist, before striking the final blow the 
vetor, 1 over his enemy, held up his left 
hand fo the audience, while, shortening the right, 
‘he stood in readiness to complete his work upon 
the receipt of the signal; when, had the other 
fought well and given satisfaction, the premere 
‘potticem was made, which was effected by locking 
the of both ‘and erecting the 
‘pproval sudtpardon; bur i tty beat back tie 
q lon ; but if they bent 
thumbs or placed them downwaits,or made the 
sertere policem, or, death signal, the ready 
sword of the gladiator instantly transfixed the 
heart of the vanquished combatant. 
GLAMIS, a village in the north of Scotland, 
fn the county of Forfar, and nearly alx miles 
‘west of the town of that name. ‘The castle, or 
rather one of the castles of Macbeth ts situated 
in the parish, in the heart of the estate that 
ve him his title of Thane of Glamis. 
tion of parish, 2100. 
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GLAMORGANSHIRE, a southern county of| 
‘Wales, bounded on the south by the Irish 
and surrounded on the other sides by Brecknock, 
‘Monmouth, and Carmarthen. Tn the south the 
Jand forms the bewutifal vale of Glamorgan, but 
‘rises rapidly to the north, becoming mountain. 
fous and imposing. The county’ has an ares of 
792 square miles, and is watered by the Tat, 
Tame, Romney, Avon, Neath, and some other 
rivers of less ‘The mineral pro- 
duce of the county is considerable, consisting of 
coal, limestone, lead, and copper; some of the 
largest iron works and smelting houses in Wales 
fare to be found in the Vale of Neath at Swan- 
sea and Merthyr Tydvill. The other manufsc- 
tares are woollens, earthenware, sosp, &c., 
Desides the usual agricultural and dairy products, 
Population, 232,000. - 

‘GLAND, a soft organle body formed by the 
convolution of a great number of vessels, forming 
‘firm mass of cellular tissues. There aremany 
varieties of glands, but each performs some 
special fonction in the animal economy ; thus the 
glands of the mouth secrete saliva, those of the 
eye tears, &c.—See ORGAN. 

‘GLANDERS, a disease of a very fatal nature, 
chiefly appertaining to horses, which affects the 
mucous membrane of the nostril, and finally 
vitiates all the flaids of the body. It has 
always proved fatal to man when the disease has 
been inoculated by contact with the suffering 


GLASGOW. —This, the finest commercial 
city in Scotland, and the capital of the western 
art of the country, is situated in the lower ward 
of Lanarkshire, in a gentle declivity. sloping 
down to the margin of theriver Clyde. The city 
of Glasgow is of very great antiquity, and pro- 
bably the oldest in the kingdom, having been 
founded, it is said, by St. Rentigern or Mukgo, as 
far back as the year 560, Be its age as great as 
Teported or not, there can be no-question that 
Glasgow was a place of considerable importance 
rough athe ages of rerifed Scotish history. 
‘Tho effect of the union of the two countries in the 
reign of Queen Anne, was probably in no place in 
‘the kingdom shown with so signal and rapid an 
effect as in the city of Glasgow, which at once 
threw off the torpidity and rast of centuries ; 
and the English ports -and colonies being 
now open without restriction, the spirit of 
commerce and progress roused’ its inhabitants 
to a new state of existence; and before the 
opening of the present century, the modem 
Glasgow, beyond its cathedral and’ college, and a 
few narrow dirty streets, had not a feature left 
by which ft could be identified with the thing it 
‘was._ Since then, the steady march of prosperity, 
‘aided by liberatity and good taste, has made it— 
as a noble commercial town—one of the finest 
cities in the empire, in beauty of public and 
private buildings, arrangement of streets, and 
‘manufacturing importance. ‘The cathedral, de- 
dicated to St. Mango, is regarded as one of the 
‘most perfect’ specimens of entire Gothic archi- 
tecture in Scotland, ‘The university, with all its 
‘adjacent houses for the {is another 
object of interest and reverence. This , 
established in 1450 by Bishop Turnbull, is ric 
endowed, having an income of £20,000'a year, 
governed by a rector, chancellor, dean, principal, 
‘eight profeseors, fourteen regius professors, and 
an average nusaber of 1000 students; has also 

Ca 





a Ubrary of 60,000 volumes, and Dr, William 
Hunter's Anatomical and Surgical “Museum, 
with paintings and a collection of medals almost 
unrivalled. ‘The churches and chapels of Glas- 
gow form one of its most marked and attractive 
features; while in public institutlons, whether 
ethical or scientific, it is on a footing with any 
city in the empire.’ The manufactures of Glas~ 
yw, however, are the source of its wealth and 
importance ; these consist of lawns, linens, cam~ 
brics, and all similar fabrics; these branches of 
industry, under the aid of have risen, 
to an extraordinary amount, Great as this 
branch of industry is, it by no means 
the b of Glasgow ; by the and 
improvifig the Clyde, Glasgow has been made a 
‘and fall-sized merehantmen from the Indies 
of both hemispheres cam now come up to the 
very streets of the city, instead, as in former 
‘years, being compelled 0 disharge their cargoes 
‘at Port Glasgow. In ship-building and engineer- 
ing establishments, this city, especially in all 
that relates to steam- », FaNks “perhaps 
foremost in the kingdom ; and in addition to all 
these services of trade and profit, there are che 
milcal works and type foundries, while the West, 
India trade gives an export market for a vast 
‘amount of surplus product. ‘The population of 
Glasgow in 1891 was 329,097, 

GLASGOW, PORT, a towp in the county of 
Renfrew, on the left bank of the Clyde, sixteen 
tiles below Glasgow ; and till lately, the port of 
that city for all outward and homeward mer- 
chandise, Population, 7000. 

GLASS.—This most useful ‘and-elegant ma- 
terlal, now an article of almost universal appit- 
cation, in various forms, is made on a very large 
scale by fusing together sea-sand and alkali, 
either potash, soda, or lime, and in the case of 
crystal or ftint glass, oxide of lead. ‘The follow- 
{ing is about the composition of the chief kinds 
of glass in use:— 


Flint glass— 
Pure white sea-samt 


Potash . 
Oxide of lead 


Plate glass— 
Pure white sand 
Soda 


Nie 20. 
Lime ; 






‘Crown glase— 
Fine white send... 
Chik vt 
Soda ¢ 





Fine glats; or! Oryepaly” ts very heary; 
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moderately soft, being easily cut with a file, and 


rope of Iustres of chandeliers. Piate glass is 
that kind of glass now in such ‘use for’ 
shop windows, looking-glasses, &c. It is cast on 
fiat iron tables, and rolled out to the sizes re- 
quired, then cut and polished by machinery, 
In the rough state it is ealled “rough plate,” 
is the ‘used in the Crystal Palace, 
has of late become almost a substitute for 
is simply ordinary glass, 
or roughened on-the surface by means 
of sand, eo that {t will admit light, and yet not 
allow objects to be seen through it. Crown 
is the ordinary “window glass’ 
Jade in great cirenlar pleees, and ent up into 
the sizes required. or window glass, 
‘back, had @ disagreeable tinge 
‘of green, which has been removed in modern 








manganese. 

‘The ingredients to be made into glass, of 
whatever kein it may be, are thoroughly mixed 
together, and thrown, a little at a time, into 
large crucibles, or melting-pots, placed 'in a 
Girele, in a furnace resting on buttresses, and 
hosted to whiteness by means of a fire in the 
eeatre, blown by a blowing-machine. The 
ingredients melt and sink down into a clear 
fiuid, throwing up a scum, which is removed 
from’ time to time. This’ clear glass, in the 
fased state, is now kept at a white heat till all 
sir-babbles have disappeared ; the heat is then 
lowered to a bright redness, when the glass 
‘assumes a consistence and ductility suitable to 
the purposes of the glass-blower. 

‘Artificial gems are all mere varieties of glass. 
‘What is called “‘ paste,” French diamonds, &c., 
are glasses of peculiar brilliancy, well cut and 
Polished. Garnets, emeralds, and other precious 
tones, are imitated by colouring the “paste” 
‘with various substances, chiefly metallic oxide 
8 oxide of cobalt, which produces a blue colour ; 
‘oxide of copper, a red, &c, 

‘The discovety of glass, according to Pliny, 
taok place by accident, in Syria, at the mouth of 
the river Belus, by certain merchants driven 
thither by the fortune of the sea. Being obliged 
to live there, and dress their victuals by making 
‘fire on the ground, and plenty of the plant kali 
being on the spot; this herb being burnt to 
‘shes, and the sand ‘or stones of the place acci- 
dentally’ mixing with it, a vitrification was 
und ly made ; whence the hint was taken 
and easily improved. 

‘The first, place, according to some authors, 
mentioned for the art of making glass, is Sidon, 
im Syria, which became famous for glass and 
glass houses; but others maintain, that the 
first glass houses noticed in history, were erected 
a: Tyre, which, they add, was the only staple of 
the manafacture for many ages. Italy had the 
first glass windows; next France, whence they 
came into England, and began to be common 
i 1180, The Venetians, for many years, 
excelled all Europe in the ‘Gneness and size of 
their looking-glasses ; but they are now sur- 
Passed, both by the Engtlsh and French, 

‘The glass manufacture was first begun in 
England in 1557, in London, 

‘GLASS BLOWING. — This requires great 
Practice and manual dexterity, for the material 











‘used, being red-hot, cannot be touched with the 
hands, and has to be very rapidly worked, or it 
becomes cool and hard; to any. one unused to 
‘Work with it, it is the most’ unmanageable 
material conceivable; but, by practice, the 

Iass-blower contrives to produce almost any 
Erm: required aay or iaanee globular 
Dottles seen in druggists’ windows, which often 
hold twelve gallons, also glass shales, which are 
of @ uniform thickness, and two or’ three feet 
high. This fs all done by means of a hollow rod 
of iron called a “ puntil,” on one end of which @ 


(Guase Blowing with the Post 


‘mags of molten glass is collected, and the work- 
man blows into the other, at the same time turn- 
ing the tube rapidly round with his hands, 
‘When the kind of glass called “crown 

to be made, the end of the fron tube is put into 
the pot of melted glass, and turned round till a 
ball of it is collected about the size of onc’s head; 
the workanan then blows in at the other end, still 
turning the rod in his hands. An fron rod is 
stuck on the globe opposite to the “ puntil,” which 
is then pulled suddenly away, leaving & round 
hole, ‘The globe of glass is again made red-hot, 
and spun round rapidly, the hole increasing in 
size. By continuing the rapid twirling of the 
rod, the hole opens wider and wider, til at last 
cone’ broad shect is produced ; it is then sepa 
rated from the rod by putting a drop of cold 
water at its jumetion with the glass, which causes 
it to crack across at that part. Itisnow aliout six 
feet in diameter, perfectly round and flat, and 
‘when cold, is cut in halves and packed’ with 
straw in a Crate for carriage. The knot of glass 
often seen in kitchen or stable windows, is the 
part in the centre of the glass where the iron rod 
has joined it, and fs called the * punty.” 

Sheet glass is commenced in the same way as 
crown, but, instead of a hole being made, the 
dlowing is continued till a great ronnd ball is 
formed ; the rod and this ball are then swung 
round at arm's length—a hole being stink in the 
‘ground for the purpose—whieh causes the globe 
to become elongated. It ia then laid tyon an 
fron table and rapidly sit up; the compresed alr 
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‘Casting Plate Glass, 


whatever kind the article of glass may be, it is 
0 brittle that the slightest blow would break it, 
foming’” Ths cons in placing ie while que 
” 18 ‘while q 
ton inet angry whch 1s allowed to 
cool very gradually. low cooling takes 
the brittleness; and articles of glans well an- 
nealed, will scarcely break with bolling water, 
and are very much tougher than others. 
GLASS CUTTING.—The kind of glass mostly 
‘used for ornamental cutting is flint glass. It is 
cut by means of wheels of different aizes and ma- 
terials turned by a treadle, as in a common 
Inthe; some are made of fine sandstone, some of 
‘ron, others of tin or copper ; the edges of some 
are ‘square, some round, and some are sharp. 
‘They are used with sand and water, or emery 
and water, but stone wheels are used with water 
only. The glasscutter also uses rods of copper 
‘with knobs at their ends, for making round in- 
dentations ; these turn on their axis, eo that the 
cend cuts a round hollow in the glass, The work 
15 at first cut roughly, afterwards smoothed off 
with the sandstone or ‘tin wheel—the latter has 
to be smeared with emery and water—and 
nollshed by 8 Wooden wheel with finely-powdered 
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falchion, or heary 
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earth con traces of ore. 
‘GLOUCESTER, ectyin the west of England, 
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‘county landscape ‘surpassing beauty. | ita name from ite voracious and insatiable 
‘The manufactures of the county are tools, braas | tite. As tts pace is alow, it generally 
‘wire, pins, and nails, but its great trade lies in 

a Supertine, brosdcloths,, wormed, 
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GLOW-WORM, a description of beetle of the | he rubs himself against rocks or trees. 
lampyrides or lampyris noctiluca, re- 
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‘He observed the larva to bend back its | by two lips, and a sucker of five points; wings 


tail, and sack up into a sort of funnel-shaped | iaid ly over one another, and long 
cavity, formed by the com rays, particles | legm. It is frequent in the neighbourhood of 
of dast or other impurities, ‘cavity could | water and mi places 


GLUE tine e made from the clippings of| depot her sage, on, the 
hides, or any other refuse of akins, horn shar 
Danes, &ic. All these substances are 
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fall stiff mane, and a Jong hairy dewiep. ‘The 
general colour ia B light tawny im youth, which 
darkens withage. It has a-cry somewhat like 
the bellow of a. bull, and in confinement is mild 
and tractable. 

GOAT.—From the earliest period of the 
‘world, the goat, as well aa the ox and the sheep, 
hhas been the domesticated servant of man, and 
like them it has eontributed ita full share to 
‘the comforts of patriarchal life. Ever since 
‘that date, in common language as well as out- 
‘ward appearance and general habits, they have 
‘been ranked as animals distinct from the sheep. 





sheep. 

GOAT-SUCKER or FERN OWL, so called 
from an absurd idea formerly entertained that 
it sucked tho teats of goats, an operation for 
‘which it is altogether disqualified by the form of 





its bill, which is small, @ little curved, and sharp- 
pointed. Its plumage is ash-eoloured, variogated 
Tritt bine, white, and, brown, Its eyes are 
and dusky ; @ legs are scaly, 
qouthered. below’ the tmee, It les. dormant 
during the day, and comes only abroad at 
twilight in search of its food, moths or beetles, 
which it takes on the wing. A favourite 
‘attitude when at rest, is sitting, on a bare boogh, 
with its bead lower than its tail. It makes a 
Singular noise, like that of a spinning-wheel, 
‘whence, in Wales, it bas the name of the wheel- 
Bird. It makes ‘no nest, but lays two eggs, 
wri aro wey, rare with brown, on the 
|, among fern: or grass. 

‘GODALMING, a small town in Surrey, on 
the River Wey, five miles from Guildford ; with 
4 trade in blanket, hosiery, &e., and a popula- 
of 5000. 

GODAVERY, a river in India, which, rising 
inthe western Ghauts to the north of Bombay, 
flows in a south-easterly course through the 
great plain of the Decan ; and after a travel of 
upwards of 900 miles pours its waters into the 
Bay of Bengal by two mouths. 

GODOLPHIN, Stpxex, one of the minor 
poets of England, who,” descended from an 
ancient family in Cornwall, was born near the 
‘middle of the seventeenth’ century. He was 
returned to Parliament for Helston, but soon 
‘after joined the.King’s forces on the breaking 
out of thecivil war, and fell inan obscure action 
with the troops of the Commonwealth. His 
Poems and translations are highly spoken of by 

is friend Lord Clarendon, and still command a 
Tespectful notice. 


flying to arms, was defeated, when he escaped 
to Flanders; but soon after returning with a 
powerful fiect, and 


Godwin was the futher of Harold, King of 
England, who fell at the Battle of Hastings. 
GODWIN SANDS, the quick and shifts 


i 


Tenterden, the eca. burst in and Buried all. 

GOLD.—Gold is the heaviest of all metals, 
with the exception of platinum, being rather 
more than nineteen times heavier than water; 
ity 8 of o brisht yellow colour, and is not tar- 
nished by exposure to the air or moisture ; hence 


OTA 
, for giding, and for 
lass, towhich it givesa beantifalruby-red colour. 
Gold ‘contains about ane-twelfth part, by weight, 
of copper, which is added to give ithardness, and 
consequently renger it more durable. Gold 1s 
not dissolved by any of the pure acids; but a 
mixture of hydrochloric and nitric acids will 
issolve it, in consequence of giving out chlorine, 
‘an element which freely dissolves gold. 
GOLD-LEAF.—For the parpote of gilding, 
very thin leaves’ of gold are required, so thin 
that, althongh gold is expensive, yet gilded ar- 
ticles, an pleture-frames, ar very far from being 
80. ‘To produce this gold-leaf is the business of the 
gold-beater. He first obtains the gold in a state 
of purity from the refiner in the form of small 
grains which nixed with a small quantity of 
borax and alloy, are putéato a crucible, coated be- 


GODWIN or GOODWIN, Earl of Kent, one | forehand with clay to keep it from cracking, and 


of tho most powerful barons in England during 
the latter years of Saxon supremacy. His 
father was a thrall and swine-herd, and rose 
{nto eminenes by having befriended & wounded 


| then placed in.a furnace, which is raised toa white 


heat. The gold, when melted, is poured into an 
iron’ mould made warm and greased on the 





inside; this, when cold, forms en “ingot,” 
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‘now cut into 150 
which are packed 
‘vellum, four inches each way, 
‘9 sort of bag of the same 

jo being then subjected to the 
weighing about 


reveral hundreds, is called a‘ mould ;"” and the 
gold again extended under the hammer to the 
‘Sze of the monkd. The process is repeated in | 
the same manner a third time, after which the | 
leaves of gold are taken out, cut square on a 
cushion of leather, lifted carefully by means of a ; 
tort. of tongs made of wood, and placed in the | 
They are now between 600 and 700 times 

than before the beating commenced, and 
it would take abont 280,000 of these leaves to 
of am inch. The leaves are 


‘adhering to the gold; ‘book 


contains twenty-five leaves of gold. 





The different colours of gold-leaf, such as 
“pale deep gold,” or “red gold,” are 
produced by @ small alloy’of copper or silver, the 
former ‘a deeper and the latten ® paler 
Unge to the gold. Acertain amount of alloy is 
always ‘with the pure metal, otherwise it 


GOLDFINCH.—The Goldfinch is a small bird 
not weighing above half an ounce, is one of the 
mest beautifal and harmonious we have; the 
Ui is im the form of a lengthened cone, 
Vailds i shrabs, and frequently in fruit trees, a 
Rest moet exquisitely constructed. ‘The notes 
of the goldfinch are not loud, but sweet. in an 
‘uncommon degree, It is extremely mild and 
docile in its disposition, and ean be easily taught 
‘| aumber of most amusing tricks ; even though 
taten when old, if well attended to and gentiy 
‘treated, it will become in a few weeks as familiar 
with it3 keoper as if it had been brouzht up by 
him from its youth. As if conseious of its 


veauty, it delights, when in captivity, to view 
EW sutton’ whieh, to preity ts pros 
pensity, is sometimes fixed in its cage. Its food 
Consists of the seeds of thistles and other plants. 
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‘8 kind of tameness, and appear to know the 
‘Yoice of the person accustomed to feed them. 
GOLDSMITH, Outvsn.—This, one of the 
frestest and “brighteat ornaments of English 
iterature, was the son of a Protestant clergy- 
man, was born at Pallas, near Ballymahon, in 


‘woigh | the north of Ireland, in the year 1728. Having 


acquired the radiments of education in his native 
village, he was, through the kindness of an 
uncle, ‘sent to “Trinity College, Dublin, and 
ultimately removed by the same kindly hand to 
Edinburgh with the object of studying medicine. 
Here the goodness of his heart, and the simpli- 
of log deagng and snprinspledy aod ash 
and 1 and as he: 
‘been previously served in Dublin, he was stripped 
of all his money and compelled to sppeal again 
to his poor but benevolent uncle. Long before 
his curriculum of study had been completed, 
Oliver, who had made himself responsible for # 
fellow-student’s debt, was, to escape imprison 
ment, obliged to leave Edinburgh in baste and 
secrecy; his speed, however, was not able, to 
ontatrip the constable, who’ overtook him’ at 
Sunderland, and would have taken him to a 
prison, had he not, when least expected, 
founds friend who paid the debt and libe- 
Tated the poor fugitive; who, with no more 
‘wardrobe than he carried on his person, a flute 


in liis coat pocket, and s solitary guinea in his 
Purse, set outa a bref vist fo the unlverity 
a 


a pedestrian tour through Europe. 
In thls weary pi ‘a far eastward as Ca 
rinthia—often without a penny in his pocket or 
a morsel of bread to eat—his flute, indifferent 
Player as he was, frequently obtained for him 
hot only e night’ lodging, Dut a supper ts well 
from the honest peasantry, who, if they did not: 
‘appreciate his musle, could feel for his distress. 
is, however, would have been insufficient for 
his wants, limited as they were, had he not gone 
to the schools or universities in. every town 
‘through which he passed, and, according to the 
ny stadont oF master upon any topl propeeed 
ny stadent or master upon any top ] 
in Latin or Greek,-recelving the emall gratuity 
always bestowed on the travelling pundit, witht a 
‘hat had no Teproschies from pride. 
‘After neariy two years absence, Ne retard 10 
‘London in 1756, and his distress being urgent, he: 
‘the situation of uaber, in school at 
fo endure for a aus hardly sulient 0 bay 
to endure for 0 
Shean he han filly: Gxpoed’in his "Vicar oe 
Wakefield.” Unable to endure this situation, 
Goldsmith left the academy, and obtained ems 
ployment as an assistant with a medical man in 
The City—a situation that was the indirect means 
of Ie ‘him into the path of literature, and a 
line of steady occupation fon some of the lighter 
periodicals of the day. Having obtained as 
by his first article “Ao Inquiry into the State of 
‘ottte Learning "he started a 
called the = Beo;” but this faling, Ne obtained 
an en ton the “ Public Ledger,” in which. 
his “ Citizen of the World” made its first ap- 
pearance in a series of letters, In 1764, 
Publleation of his Traveller” at once. esta: 
Uist nian ta ay Engh poe of on 
dout genius: thisexquisite popm was followed. 
the next year by his novel, the'“ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” and this soonafter by his unsuccessful co- 
ety of the “Gootsnatared Man” For tha 
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eappointment, he had ample amends by the 
applause and delight with which his “Deserted 
Vinge" ras recaived: and the sycous of his 
‘comelly of "She Stoops to Conquer,” pl 
Doth a8 regards fame and profit, ina highly grati< 
sition. His next, works. of {maportanoe 
story of win a Series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Soa,” & history of Eng. 
land in 4 vols., a Roman history anda Grecian 
hlitory, cach in 2 vols, a History of the arth 
and Animated Nature,” in @ vols.; besides a 
Humbe of minor york i nth ery and pron 
Through the greater he enoyed 
the fhendship of Jonson, Garrick, Reynolds, 
Burke, Burnet, and all the great men of mind 
and genins who adorned the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. Goldmith died in London, 
fe Temple Churchyard; fa'which community ne 
° in which community he 
had for some time resided. malty 

(G08-HAWK.— (See Hawz). 

GOSHEN, the name given to a large and 
fertile tract of land situated onthe ‘north of 
Egypt, and lying between the Delta of the Nile 
and southern Syria; bounded by the Mediterra- 
nean on the north, by Lower Egypt on the south, 

the desert and’Suez on the east,and by the 
es of the Nile on the west. This wad the 








Fella of Goshen. 


border province which the Egytian monarch 
assigned to the kindred of Joseph, when Israel 
and his family came to realde in Egypt, and 
where they remained in bondage till led forth 
By Mona he madern natives, te, Fels 
are pr ly employed in agriculture, the,crops 
Deing those common to Egypt generally. 
GOSLAR, a continental town in the princl- 
ality of Hildeshetm and kingdom of Hanover, 
Trith a brisk trade, anda population of 6000- 
town was anclently of considerable import- 
‘ance both as an ‘residence, and from the 
823 


number of electors whb resided here during the 
siting of the Diet 
PORT, @ seaport town in the south of 
England, in the county of Hampahire, and form- 
ing one of the series of towns surrounding the 
important ‘of Southampton. Gosport is 
situated on a kind of promontory to the west of 
Portsmouth, from which it is separated by a 
‘branch of the harbour and the usual means of 
SonGesport is strongly defended, and 
y may be 
almost regarded as an arsenal, being filled with 
Suny roquirement for the nary, witlargbare 
ents for the navy, r= 
rack accommodation for the Marines, Extensive 
iron-works are carried on in the town, with 
‘anchor-forging, and such articlesasare Cemanded 
by the exigencies of the naval service. Popula- 
‘tual Haier Hon the government Pepe 
ituated , the government, 
tacle for sick and wounded marines and sailors. 

GOTHA, a town of central Germany, and the 
capital of the duchy of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, 
‘The town is beautifully situated on the declivity 
of a gentle hill, the of the reigning dukes 
being placed like a citadel on the apex. Gotha 
contains, besides its ancient palace of Frieden- 
stein, amuseum of rare and valuable curiosities, 
library, and other institutions of a national 
and scientific character. ‘The chief trades of the 
town are woollen and cotton fabrics, porcelain, 
and wooden toys. Population 14,500. 

GOTHA, Duce or, a small state of Central 
Germany, aid part of the ueby of Saxe-Cobarg, 
‘which see. 

GOTHARD, Samer, one of the most cele- 
brated and romantic spots in Switzerland, being 
a high table land, nearly 11,000 feet above the 
sea, atits greatest elevation, entirely surrounded, 

gorge on the north, by lofty 
‘on all sides in Alpine gran- 
deur, and shutting out the St, Gothard from the 
canton of Tessin on the north, Valais on the 
south, Urion the west, and the Grisons on the 
east, ’ The celebrated hospital or hospice of St. 
Gothard stands at the highest point of the Pass 
of St, Gothard, having an elevation of 6976 feet, 
and forms a most welcome harbour of 
‘and repose to the weary traveller who journeys 
by this the most frequented route across the 

Ips. 

‘in the neighbourhood of the hospice, rise the 
‘Reuss, Rhone, and the Rhine. Upon the north, 
The rocky gong ts foaming torrent spanned 

ie rocky gor is spann 

by the farmed Deei's Bridge, @ solitary arch, 
of stone springing from rock to rock, fathoms 
above the rushing river. Tt was along the 
heights that skirt the St. Gothard and the Devil's 
Bridge that the Russians and the French, at the 
end of the last century, had 6o many sanguinary 
‘encounters. 

GOTHE, Joux Wotrasxo Vox. —No 
name in the modern. ‘of Europe, and par- 
ticularly in that of Germany, is more renowned 
in the world of letters than that of Gdthe. 
‘This gifted man, and philosophical writer, was 
born at Frankfort-on-the-Maine in the year 1749, 
and having been early sent to the university af 
Lelpsic, preparatory to undertaking the study 
of the iaw at Strasburg, where he had in 1772 
40 little profited In his dryer studies—the more 








fascinating pursults of physlology and chemistry 
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all his attention—that, though he ulti- 
mately obtained his doctor's degree of civil law, 
‘he seemed but little inclined to prosecute his pro- 
fession of jurisprudence as a means to fame and 
fortune ; and it was finally more to accident or 
ence, rather than to any settled purpose of his 
own, that we are indebted for the Iterary direc- 
tion’his genius ultimately took. Having taken 
up his residence at Wetzlar, he became deeply 
attached to a young lady, already afflanced to 
tf tenia, cold inno posible way rectpro- 
Ds no le ro 
‘hte ls afection. This eltcummtance, with the 
suicide of a friend, greatly excited his youthful 
feeling, which soon after found an expression in 
his maiden effort, the tale of “ Werther,” 
‘Published in 1774—8 work that at once raised the 
Author to public notice, and gained for the book 
‘popularity far beyond any merit that a thing of 
‘mich maudlin sentiment and false principle 
‘could possibly deserve. Soon after this, he ob- 
tained for life a liberal and a noble patron in the 
Duke of Saxe-Welmar, who not only ennobled 
him and created him president of his couneil, 
Dut placed the theatre of his capital entire! 
‘under his direction. Here he was enabled bot 
to produce some of Schiller’s best works, and 
many of his own dramatic creations. From 
this ‘time (1792), with the exception of two 
years passed in Italy, he continued in the service 
‘of his patron both in'the field and cabinet ; and 
devoting all his lelsure moments to his pen, till 
his productions penetrated Kingdom in 
Europe, and his reputation as a literary genius 
stood in the foremost rank of the age. As an 
acknowledgment of his genfus, Napoleon and the 
Emperor Alexander bestowed on him decorations 
Ofhonour and merit. After a long life rendered 
ustrious by his talent and the admiration of 
the world, Gothe died at Weimar in 1832, at 
the advanced age of eighty-three. Out of the 


voluminous list of his productions, the “Faust” 


Stella’ 





‘serve to rank as his greatest achievements. 


GOTHLAND, a large province of Sweden, 
forming the southern peninsula of the country, 
‘bounded on the south by the Sound, and extend 
ing as far north as the parallel of 60 degrees 
latitude; and bounded on the east and west by 
fhe ‘Baltic and the Catiegat, Formerly the 
Byram oblame lie bearing southwest rcugh 
‘an oblique south-west throug] 
Lake Wettern to Laholm The whole 
Province is deeply int by numerous 
lakes, rivers, estuaries, and inlets of the sea. 
‘The ancient name of Gothland is now sbolished, 
and the whole peninsula divided into twelve 
or fourteen districts, —Seo SWEDEN. 


GOTHLAND, the name of a long narrow 
island, belonging to Sweden, in the Baltic Sea, 
and forms, with a number of rocky islets that 
surround it, @ district named after the capital, 
Wisby. Gothland has an area of 1227 square 
iufles, ‘and with the exception of some low hilly 
Tanges on the coast, the land is level and fertile, 

lelding abundant pasturage for cattle, and 


i proorion of usual crops. Population, 
>> 


GOTTENBURG, a seaport town in Sweden, 
and capital of the district of the same name, 








Gottenburg, once the most important town of 
West ind, is situated on the south bank of 
the Gotha-Elf, a large river that, rising from the 





magnificent Lake of Wenern, enters the Cattegat 
& few miles below the town of Gottenburg. 
‘The town is divided into two parts, one part 
raised on a high hill in the distance, and over~ 
topping, the other half bullt on the ‘marshy 
plain below, and erected like a Dutch town upon 
Pes. “Some good bulldings and public institu 
tions are constructed of stone, but in general 
insiguidcant appearance, The harbour i age 
it appearance. 'The harbour 
and safe, and defended by moles and forts, and 
the foreign and coasting trade carried on in the 
place very considerable. Besides rope,sail-cloth, 
and the ‘usual is demanded by a mari- 
time community, Gottenburg hassugar refineries, 
and manufactures of soap, tobacco, cotton goods, 
and steel and iron works, ‘The population 18 
calculated at 30,000, 

GOTTINGEN, a large town of Hanover, and 
the capital of thé province of the same name; 
it stands in a pleasant vale, sixty miles from the 
metropolis of the kingdom. Though formerly 
walled, and place of considerable importance, 
{ts modern reputation as a university town, for 
the study of ail professions and sciences, has hr 
eclipsed its feudal fame. ‘The manufactures of 
the town are woollen and cotton fabrics, papery 
snd some musical instruments. Population, 

‘GOUDA, or TER-GOUW, a town in Holland, 
on the River Yssel, about twelve miles from 
Rotterdam, with a population of 15,000. 

GOUGH, Hwan, Viscounr, a distinguished 
officer in the British army, who rose from a sub- 
altern grade to be a general of the forces, 
Having entered the service in 1794, he assisted 
‘at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope and 
several of the West Indian Islands, and subse~ 
quently joined the Peninsular army, where, for 
his gallantry through the campaign of 1809, and 
especially for his services at Talavera, he was 
breveted to the rank of a lieutenant-colonel. 
In 1837, having been promoted to a major- 

general, he was sent to India, in command of 

vision of the Anglo-Indian army. From India, 
he proceeded to China in command of the British 
forces, and for his conduct before Canton was 
made @.C.B., and on his return to India in 1842, 
‘was created a baronet, and recelved the thanks 
of Parliament, He now became commandersin- 
chief of the British army in India, and soon after, 
in the Sikh war, gained the victaties of Moodkee 
Sobraon, and Ferozeshah, For his successful 
conduct’ of this war, he was, on his return to 
England, raised to the peerage as Baron Gough, 
again received the thanks of Parliament, and 
had a conferred on him of £2000’ from 
the Government, and the same from the, East 
india Company ; but, being superseded 
command by General Napier, ne. Fetired. from 
active service in 1849. Born 'near Limerick in 
1719. 

GOWER, Joux, one of our earliest English 
poets, born’ in Yorkshire about 1325, and who, 
having adopted the law as a profession, rose to 
considerable eminence at the bar, and is be- 











lieved to have ultimately attained’ the dignity 
of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas... Certain 
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it is that he Bequired considerable wealth, and 
ecame a great benefactor to the church, espe- 
i. Saviour’s, Southwark, which he 


4.0. 1402. Gower's works are of a grave and 
moral tone, and consist of the “ Speculum Med 
dantis,” “Vor Clamantis,”  Confeasio Amantis, 
whole of his works were printed by Caxton 
‘as early as 1483. Gower was greatly esteemed 
in his time, and met with many marks of favour 
his sovereign Richard I. Chaucer was 
hhis friend and companion, if, indeed, as 
‘some assert, he was not his pupil. 
GOWER or GWR, a peninsula in the south 
western coast of 











width of five miles, and having on either side 
Beep and precipitous shores. 

NYAZ, go-yar, a province of the Brazilian 
‘Empire, situated in the heart of the interior, 
and hating a supposed area of 330,000 square 
afles of in many places mountainous and barren 
soll, on which vast herds of horned cattle are 
reared. In the valleys and more fertile tracts, 
maize, cotton, tobacco, sugar-canes, and fruits 
are cultivated. ‘The province lies between the 
Jatitudes of 8° and 20° south, and the longitudes 
of 46° and 52° west. Population, which is almost 
entirely Indian, amounts to 190,000. The 
apital of the fame name, ig 1200 miles trom 

has a population’ of 6000, and was 
formerly called Villa Boa. 

GOZO, 9 small rocky island about fifteen 
miles in circuit in the Mediterranean, lying afew 
miles to the south and west of Malta. 

GRAAF REINET, a mountainous district of 
‘Southern Africa, situated to the eastof the Cape 
of Good Hope, and com; ‘more than 8000 

juare miles, oF what is denominated the “* Snow 

juntains ;* has a population of 9000, 

GRACCHUS.— This name, illustrious in the 
annals of Rome, was borne by several patricians 
of the commonwealth, eminent for their patriot 
iam and bravery. The most celebrated, how- 
ever, of all the family were the brothers Tberius 
‘and ‘Caius, sons of the consul Sempronius 
Gracchus by his wife Cornelia, a daughter of 
Scipio Africanus. The Romans by the destruc 
tion of Carthage had become so luxurious, and 
‘the senate and nobles so rich and haughty by the 
‘vast spoil and accession of territory acquired by 
their Italian and African conquests, and the 

government so corrupt, that Tiberius 
jracchus, already the {dol of the people, resolved 
—by restoring the Licinian Law, which ‘rendered 
4 a crime for any individual’ to posses more 
‘than 500 acres of land, and then dividing all the 
newly acquired lands 





ually among the people 
to check the demordlization which had crept 
{into the state. So extreme a measure as thi: 

‘which threatened to strip the nobles of more than 
half of their lately acquired wealth, was violently 
resisted both by senate and patricians, and was at 
Jength only carried by the overpowering attitude 
of the people and the resolute front of their 
champion Tiberius Gracchus. Soon after this 
unpalatable surrender of their estates, Attalus 
the king of Pergamus died, leaving the Roman 
People heirs to all his vast wealth, ‘The senate, 
‘who had calculated upon sharing the dead king's 
coffers among themselves, were highly incensed 
‘when ‘Neri, backed by his popular party, 








insisted that as this immense fortune was left to 
the state and not to any particular order in it, 
the whole should be equally shared among the 
plebeians, to enable the people to buy implements 
to till thelr newly distributed lands. ‘There was 
such humiliation in this audacious proposal, 
that the senate resolved to stand or fall on the 
question, and gathering their clients and parti- 
sans, burst into the Forum where Tiberius was 
haranguing the populace, who, seeing that his 
ife was in danger, threw off his robe and pre- 
pared to flee, but stumbling over one of his 
slaughtered companions, he was instantly struck 
‘on the head with part’ of a bench and killed 
‘on the spot, above three hundred of his hearers 
being murdered in the tumult. The death of 
Tiberius oocurred 622 years after the building 
of Rome and 132 before the Nativity. 

Caius Gnaccaus was only twenty-one years 
of age when his brother met his untimely’ fate, 
and feeling he was too powerless to oppose the. 
hte and Yeventment of the senate, wisely Kept 
himself in retirement, devoting his leisure chietly 
to the study of eloquence, that master-lever of 
inst expable of serving his country. he came 

capable of country, he came 
forth and boldly claimed the questorship of the 
army of Sardinia, and having carried his election 
in deflance of the enemies of his family, he rose 
rapidly to great eminence and popularity in the 
army, and soon became both to the senate and 
nobles a more dreaded antagonist and reformer 
‘than his brother had been. He insisted upon 
extending the privileges of the city to the 
inhabitants of Latium, and all the people of the 
Hither Alps; denounced the corruption of the 
‘senate, and took, by a new ediet from the Con- 
script’ Fathers, ‘the power of trying unjust 
magistrates, revived the Licinian Law, which 
had been ‘on his brother's murder, and 
obtained for the citizens many other benefits and 
privileges. But the ungrateful people, unmind~ 
fal of what they owed the Gracebi, were bought 
over, by his implacable enemies, and "even 
openly insulted him by refusing him the Tri~ 
Duneahip, when he stood for the office for the 
third time. Having so won the people, the senate 
no longer’ disguised their feelings, but 
resolved on his ruin, and the consul Opimius 
having offered a price for his head, and slangh- 
tered above 3000 of his adherents, followed up 
his persecution with such energy that Cains— 
‘after having in vain attempted to resist the 
senatorial fary, and seeing his best and nearest 
friends fed for their attachment to his 
cause, and taking a tender farewell of his mother, 
wife, and child—quitted the city and attended 
only’ by a faithful Greek slave, sought safety 
in fight, and crossing the Tiber took refage 
in a grove sacred to the “Furies,” Dut his, 
‘armed. foes besetting the wood on every side 
Gracchus, seeing no farther chance of life with 
honour, and scorning an ignominious fight, 
implored Philocrates, hisslave, to hold his sword 
ult while he fell on the blade, The faithful 
Greek, having with tears complied with his 
‘master’s wish, immediately plunged the recking 
‘weapon in his own heart, and fell dead by the 
side of the noble Caius, ‘The rabble and soldiers. 
soonafter rushing in, cut off the head of Gracchns, 
and one of them, Septimuleus, taking it home, 
extracted the brain, artfully’ filled the cavity: 
with lead, and taking it to the consul, received, 
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seventeen pounds in weight of gold, the Just 
‘tmount which the loaded head of Caius Gracchus 
‘eighed in the balance. Thus terminated the 
‘career of two of the noblest patriots the Roman 
‘aauals could boast. 

GRACIOSA, an island in the Atlantic, lying 
inlatitade37°40/'N.,and forming one of the Azore 
oop Tt has a of twenty miles by 

esses B 
Sra ot oz, and poss op 

The sve name is given to s, small unin: 
Portant island, belonging juster known 
‘the Canaries, + 


GRAGNANO, ® Nespolitan town, in the 
PETae of [Napolt, with some woollen mana 
nd a population of 9000. 
cqGRATAM, Rrcirz Hox, Sm Janes Romer 
nee, Banr.—This distinguished stateeman 
Yas born in Cumberland, in 1792, and, having 


eeived_his education at West- 
‘iter School, was removed to Queen's College, 
Cambridge, where he greatly 


aistinguished 
4imtf;'and, even at that early period, obtained 
Tworlety for’ his eminently practical qualities, 
‘oi those business habits that have marked his 
Te the early part of the contary, he 

the earl > he was 
‘tucked to the Stellan embassy, and’ in 1818, 
{tt emered Parllament for Hull, on the iberal 


‘The death of hia father, in 1823, advanced 
to the estates and baronetey, and 
years later, entered the House for 
Tt was not, however, ti 1830, under 
ministry, that he e&me prominently 
blic, a8 First Lord of the Admiralty 
,from the important part he took in 
fd “sopporting the Reform Bil 
rerigned his pl cable 
remained out of office tll 
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dered 
tice, in aidingtthe Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
‘od the other important measures of the Peel 
‘ministration. Though his popularity suffered 
‘for 4 time, considerably, by ordering the 
‘ering of several foreign letters at the Post 
‘measure, it was alleged, that was 
Radered necessary by the suspicious conduct of 
Ttatian and French refugees—upon the 
taking up of the Peel cabinet, Sir James 
‘Tiired with his colleagues, and did not again 
{it oftce till 183, when Lord Aberdeen held 
the seals, and he accepted his former post in the 
Miraiy: but retired from that. post about 
cv of 1854. ‘The following year, under the 
bio of Lord Palmerston, he ‘once more 
GIT the cabinet, but only for @ short time, 

> 


‘he soon afterwards thd fom that 
e, has ceasod to fll any official capacity. 
GRAHAM, Gzoncr, 


scientific instruments for the Greenwich Obser- 
vatory and the French Academy, and wa 
highly esteemed for his sk and mechanical 
‘ability, Died in London, in 1751, and interred. 
in Westminster Abbey. 

GRAHAM-TOWN, a town in the somth of 
Africa, lying on the eastern border of the Cape 
Colony." Tt is situated in a plain, twenty-five 
miles inland, in latitude 33° 197 south, 
langitade 20° 90 east. Population 
at 4000, 

GRAHAME, Jances, a Scotch poet, of mode- 
rate ability, and a clergyman of Protestant 
Principles, holding curacies both in Gloucester 
‘nd Durham. He was born at Glasgow, in 
1765, and educated at that university. He is 
chiefly known by his poem of the “ id 
‘CBritish Georgia,” and “Biblical Pictures 

GRAMMONT, 8 town of Belgium, in the 
Province, of Eait Flanders, situated’ on, the 

carpeting sad a population of 1500." 
an ing, and a . 

GRAMMONT, Asraowr, Doxx oF, a ctle- 
‘brated French marshal, who lived in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and was one of the 
‘most Mustrious captains and accomplished cour~ 
ters of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign. 
highly honoured, 1678. Marahal Grammont’s 
memoirs, in two’ volumes, written by himself, 
‘are still’ highly esteemed as most agreeable 


‘GRAMPIANS, a mountain range in Scotland, 
and the most important chain in North B 

The Grampians commence in the west 
Scotland, from the extremity of the lowest 
of the Firth of Clyde, between the counties 
Argyle and Dumbarton, and, running north, 
‘sweep round in a deep semicircle to the east, 
till they nearly impinge on the German 


F 


i 


forme’a laser curve, which, passing throug! 
Aberdeen, Banff, and Elgin, is finally lost on. 
akirts of Inverness-shire. In this extended course, 
{it sends up several lofty peaks, that form the 
highest eminences in Scotland; of these the 
most important are Ben Lomond, Ben Ledl, Ban 
More, Ben Lawers, and Ben Voirlich: which 
se8, 


"Also, the name of @ mountain chain in the 
colony ‘of Victoria, South Australia, whose 
highest point is Mount, William, which is 4500 
feet above the level of the wea. 

GRAN, a town of Hungary, situated at the 
confluence of the Gran and Danube, and twenty 
five miles from Buda, It has a population of 
between 12,000-and 13,000 inhabitants, chiefly 
employed in dyeing and weaving. Also, the 
name of a river in'the same country, which, 
afier a course of 130 miles frum its source, in 
the Carpathians, falls into the Danube at tbe 
free town of the same name. 

GRANADA, a maritime province in the 
soutl of Spain, forming the svuth-eastern belt 
of the ancient kingdom of Andalusia, and is 





bounded on the north by Murels, east ad south 
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sn, and west, by Cordova 
and Seville. The Sierra Nevada, which cul- 
minates to a height of 11,700 feet, runa through 


& Granada and Malaga. Population, 

GRANADA, the name of a city of Central 
America, in the republic of Nicaragua, situated 
‘on the western shore of the lake of the same 


Michigan, and Onto. y 
GRANDE, the namo of two rivers in 
Brazil, one in Pera, and one in the district of 
‘angular, on the edstern const of Afric 
RANGEMOUTH, & small seaport town in 
‘Scotland, in Stirlingshire, and about twelve miles 
from the town of that name. 


Tape 
wae on the bana ofthe iver that Alexander 


at the head of 30,000 Greeks, he gained his 
first great battle, ‘routing the enemy's army 
‘of 600,000 men. 'This battle was fought 334 
years B.C. 


‘Became, through 


Majesty, ited in 1843, horoagh and 
HG annary trong 
sateen agin meee 


coln, situated on the river Witham. The most 
dh alofiyepre 78 feet iy heght ts pas 
ry Ita prin- 
cipal trade is in the export of corn, the of 
coal, and the making of malt. ean 
Grantham is united with the Trent by means 
of a canal; returns two members to the Lower 
‘House; has a population of 10,870, and a con- 
stituency of 265 freemen. It was'at the High 
School of this town that Sir Isaac Newton re- 
ceived hip early education. 
GRANTON, a small sea-port of Scotland, 
Hier, Dolling och, and patent ip 
" tent 
GRAN’ ‘Youn Caxrmurr, Ean oF — 
‘This nobleman, "born in 1690, succeeded his 
father, Lord George Carteret, at the early age 
of five years, Having revelved his education at 
the Westminster School and Christ's College, 
Oxford, he, in 1711, took his place in the House 
of Peers, and soon after made himself con 
ccaous by his earnest advocacy of the Hano 
Succession ; and especially s0 during the crt 
tical epoch between Queen Anne's death and the 
landing of the new king, #0 that George the 
First showed his gratitude for his serves by 





on the youthful peer several posts of 

Erant ‘und importance in a diplomatic capactty, 
returning from which, he was appointed 
Giict Secretary ; and some’ years later, 1724, 
‘was sent as Lieutenant to Ireland, where his 


President of the Board of Trade ; and still more 
lately held the office of President of the Council. 
‘Through all these varied occupations his lord 
ship has held Uberal principles, and advocated 
free trade measures, In 1856 Lord Granville 
represented her Majesty at the coronation ot 
the young Emperor of Russia. 

GRANVILLE, Gronor, Banow Lawspowne, 
‘8 nobleman of considerable political and some 
literary ability of the seventeenth century, who, 
born in Cornwall in 1667, devoted the earlier 
art of his life to letters and the cultivation 
Of the Muses, and the period subsequent to 
the Revolution of 1688 to the bringing out of 
some of his dramatic works; two of his pieces, 
the “Heroic Love” and “ British Enchanters," 
had a tolerable share of success. When AXWE 
ascended the throne he entered Parliament, and 
Mies reat eco Sees oe 
to C was 
raised to the under the title of Lord 
‘Lansdowne. of being concerned in 
‘some plot against the state, sent him, in 1715, 
for a time to the Tower ; but being released, he 
took up his abode in France for some years. 
Died in 1735, 

GRASS TREE (santhorrhea dastali), is one 
of the curious forms of vegetation which grow 
in Australis. It thrives in @ poor soll; there- 
fore, it is one of those plants which give 
life to the sterility of a great portion of this 
Darren soll. Tt is an endogenous plant, and 
attains its height from the annual decay ‘of its 
Jong grass-like leaves, from the centre of which 
Proceeds the flower Salk in every way having 

¢ form and structure of the bulrush. From 
the bush-fires, which sweep through the country, 
the crooked stems of these plants sre almost 
always scorched black, #0 that, in the distance, 
they have very much the aj ce of an 
aborigine crouching down, ‘That the natives 
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now this to be the case, has been often shown 
{ninstances where they have been pursued by 
‘he mounted police and squatters, after some 
murder or depredation, In order to avoid 
‘Pursuit, the more cunning amongst them would 
twist their bodies in a contorted manner, and 
and immovable until their pursuers ’ had 
pased. The explorer, in passing through & 
‘country inhabited by hostile natives, frequently 
takes these trees, in the distance, to be groups 
of black men. When torn up by the root, after 
‘these frequent burnings, a quantity of resinous 
rum is gathered, which has been found useful 
inmanufacturing varnishes. 

GRASSES. — The various forms of growth of 
fmuses_aro highly interesting. Some droop 
ther ripened spreading heads, like the Aairy 
‘sod brown grass; others stand erect, like the 
fofy hair grass; some carry thelr ‘seeds in 
‘spreading panicles, or infloreacent heads, like the 
raids canary grass others bave globular of 

anicles, a8 the common canary grass; some 
hold their seeds in oat-like ears; while others, 
Ie the common bent grass, bear the small seeds 
Jn bunches upon slender branches of their pani- 
‘des, Some have their panicles long or spiked, 


ow 


ruses 


cx rayedy ce the stor syed og 

¥ e 4 

some have their panicles” diffused ofer 

‘cmsiderable length of their stems, like the 
grass; others have their spikes 


GRASSE, a town in the south of France, 
Seyret of the Vax mc has cn 
fe in perfume: leather, soap, 
tlauor-Popsiatons 11000 9? 
‘RASSHOPPER.—The Grasshopper is of a 
las ou wing td os, 
inion Deng much longer ane 
‘Gulling it to leap. Its head has been whimal: 
ie a thought to resemble that of a horse, and 
mm tomach that of a cow, and it is by some 
turalists classed as a. ruminating insect, which 
ye derives some countenance from its hav- 








divisions of the stomach. It utters a chirping 
note, supposed to be eaused by the uttering ot 
its wings, and if roughly handled, bites pretty 
sharply. ‘It is oviparous, the female towards the 
end of the autumn producing nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty eggs, about the size of anisceds, 
which she deposits in the earth, in a hole dug 
by an instrument at her tail, with which she is 
furnished ; and then soon after she has furnished 
‘the means for continuing the race, she languishes 
and dies, 

GRASSMERE, s village and parish in the 
north-west of England, in the county of Cum- 
derland, and, being situated on the margin of 
‘the lake of that name, is celebrated for its great 
landscape beauty. Population, 2200. 

GRATIAN, the name of an Emperor of 
‘Western Kome, who, having been created. Cesar 
by his father, ‘the Emperor Valentinian, while 
yet & boy, was, on the sudden death of his 

t, at once elected to fill the purple, when 
‘assoclated his younger brother, Valen- 
tinian IL, with himself in the government. He 
gained several victories over the Goths, who had 
invaded the eastern empire, and, though cruel in 
the beginning of his reign, swayed the sceptre 
with firmness and judgment for many years; 
Dut, ultimately resigning himself to luxury and 
indolence, Maximus, who had subdued the Cale~ 
donians, ‘raised the standard of revolt, and 
‘passing into Gaul, fell on Gratian in the vicinity 
of Lyons, where’ his myrmidons quickly de- 
spatched him, a.p. 383, 

GRATIANUS, a Roman soldier, of great 

daring and bravery, who was invested with the 


-| purple by the rebellious army of Britain, in oppo- 


sition to Honorius; but his tumultuous and 
‘unstable subjects, the army, becoming dissatisfied 
with their election, four months subsequently 
assassinated him, a.p. 407. 

GRATTAN, Rickt Hox, Hxxny. — This 
istinguished statesman and orator was born in 
Dublin, in 1750, and having studied and taken 
hhis degree at Trinity College, Dublin, went to 
London to study and practise the law.’ In 1772, 
‘be was called to the bar in his native country, 


tinction as a gifted speaker, and 
Siecle ata, 
not, however, till-1780, that tie made that 
celebrated motion and’ speech, that nearly 
{intoxicated the Irish nation, and inade his name 
& household word. In that.year, the British 
Parliament having ‘attempted fo frame laws for 
the sister country, to the humiliation of the 
Irish Parliament and Executive, Grattan moved 
‘the resolution, which the house immediately 
“That the King’s most, excellent 
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Grattan was gentle in his manners, fervid and 
‘ornate in his eloquence, a ‘states 
on 


featimuable man, Grattan’ died at’ London, in 
1630, in the seventieth year of his age, and was 





‘(GRAUDENTZ, grou-dente, a strong mallitary 
town, well fortified, in West Prussia, situated at 
the jametion of the Ossa with the Vistula, and 
‘as total popolaion, soldiers snd elas, of 

GRAU-WARKE or GREYWARKE, a rock 


and market town 
1¢ south side of the 
‘Thames, twenty miles from London, ‘The town 
4s defended on the east by battery, and its 
blef business is carried om in connection with 
‘the shipping, of which great numbers are always 
ying off the town ; for nearly every vessel, out- 
ward or homeward bound, from or to the port 
of London, drops her anchor before Gravesend. 
Though the town has within Inte years suffered. 
severely from fire, it has been very greatly 
imnproved, and, by the building of a large number 
‘of handsome houses and villa residences, a very 
great influx of visitors and residents have been 
ensured to it, so that the population, with the 
adjoining parish of Milton, has risen to 17,000. 
Bape-making and boet-bwilaig aze simon! the 


discriminating 
‘patriot, and a most | trade 


. | tour, and Gray, in 1741, returned 





population of 11,000. 


1716, and was educated at Eton, from whence, 

in due course of time, he was removed to 

Cambridge. In 1788 he was entered a member 

of the Inner Temple, but eo little was the study 

of the Inw congenial’ to his taste, that the next 

year he deserted his chambers, and, joining 
‘out on 


fe 


renee, which parted them; 
of the great Sir Robert went on 


zy 
etl 


London, The 'death of his father, whict 
‘curred soon after, induced Gray to quit 
metropolis, and take up his residence in 
town of his Alma dater, Cambridge, and devote 
his lelsure to those literary accomplishments 80 
consonant with his tastes and feelings. 

Some years later he was appointed Professor 
of Modera History, an occupation from which 
death removed him three years after; this 
event took place on the Bist of July, 171. 


5 


‘composition, it i6 by that exquisite master-piece, 
‘Anown as the “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” 
that his poetical fame has hitherto, and probably. 
ever will continue to depend. ‘The touching 
simplicity and beautiful imagery of this work 
have elicited admiration from men of all tastes 
tne of the fest goin in the Englshisaguage, 
one of the finest. gems in the 

find, as Byron las sal, “the eorner-stone of 
Gray's glory.” 

GRAYLING. — The graying, at certain 
seasons said to ‘smell like thyme, delights in 
clear and rapid streams, which it ascen 
in the spring to spawn, and remains there 
‘the approach of winter, when it returns to the 
sea. It is caught by a fly, to which it rises 
very freely, and leaps much, especially when 
struck by the hook. It is in general of a fine 
livery gray, with scales in regular rows, and 
‘measires from ten to eighteen inches. It 
inhsttts Europe and Siberia; and in Lapland, 
where it is very common, the natives use its 
entrails, instead of rennet, to make their cheese 
from the milk of the reindeer. 

GREAT AUK, or GAIR-FOWL, is spread 
over the Northern Ocean, and belongs, perhaps, 
properly tothe Arctic regions, but it breeds occa~ 
‘sionally in the island of St. Kilda. It hasa strong 
‘convex bill, compressed at the sides, about four 
inches and a quarter in length, of a black colour, 
‘and closely covered at the base with short fea- 
thers; the head is black, with an oval white 
ateh in front of the eye. The upper part of 
the body fs of a black-brown hue, the wing- 
feathers tipped With white, and the breast and 
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Ially wholly 0. ‘The wings of the auk are very 
fort, which ineapacitates it for long fiighta, 
sad ft is never seen out of soundings ; its ap- 
Pearance is always an infallible token of the 
Aeighbourhood of land. It feeds on the lump- 
ah, and others of similar size; it lays but one 
gg, white, with purple 
‘ark, and if that be removed, it lays no more 
that beagon. ‘The suk dives’ well, and swims 
‘under water, rising, after some time, at a con- 
I ot ha wiwerd, Deu 
ita are extremely awl if 
SS aeeenee aaa 
upright. . 
Hhemnement folds up fea head, expresang 


its miety by shaking its head and neck, and 
tering Rolse. Its flesh is rancid, 
intone by the Gremlanders. 
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| south is 100 miles long by 160 broad, exclusive of 
the islands, It is situated nearly in the middle 
j of the northern temperate zone. Greece may be 
properly distingnished into six principal divi- 
sions ; of these the most northern was 
nia; immediately south of Macedonia lay Thes- 
: Epirus stretehed along the coast of the 
Tonlan Set and was the mast wenern. von 
‘Achaia, of Greece properly #0 called, 
the mile spaces nf met sothéen die 
sion was ness, at present by the 
name of the Morea; which, as the ancient name 





Amports, formed a peninsula commt with, 
Achaia ‘by the Isthmus of Corinth, a neck of 
Jand about six miles broad. The islands made 
| tho sixth division. "In order to give the reader a 
more accurate and minute idea of each of these 
divisions, we have ‘the whole in the 

order, both as regards the colo- 
nies in Greater Greece (the name given to the 
most southern part of Italy, and of 


limnite—the country may be said to have com- 
‘menced, on the north, a& the pass of Thermo- 
yls, and to have been defined by a line drawn 
from that 

beyond. 

deno- 





Hl 
nat 


lg 


‘and Laconia or ‘Lacedsmonia, 
after its chief city, Sparta. 
3. Greater, Greece —This consisted 


ee 
if 


on which there were several colonies plant 
dy the different states of the mother 

try; and three settlements or provinces on 
sea-board of Asia Minor: consisting 


i 
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are known as those in the Tonlan or Adriatic Sea, 
‘and consist of Corcyra, Cephalene, Zacynthus, 
Ithaca, Dulichiam, and Cithera, ‘These under 
their more modern names, and familiar as the 
Jonian Islands, are now under the government 
of the British Crown, 

2. The Saronic group, of which the principal 
are Salamis and gina, and now known as the 
Inles of the Gulf of gina, 

3. The Archipelago or Isles of the Agean 
‘Sea, or those many clusters of islands or fsolated 
{sles which lle in that part of the Mediterranean 
‘which flows between the eastern coast of Greece 
and the western extremity of Asia Minor. The 
most important of those which are inhabited are, 
beginning at the north, Eubcea—now called 
‘Negropont—Scynos, Lemnos, Samothrace, Les- 
bos, Chios, Samos, ‘and Crete—or Candis—the 
largest of all. Besides these there are two large 
groups lying to the north of Crete, the Cyclades 
and the Sporades. 

Greece with its islands contains an area of 
15,000 squaro miles, and a sea-board, in conse- 
quence of its many Archipelagos, larger than 
‘any other state in Europe. Around this great 
extent of shore there are many imposing land- 
marks or capes, the chief of which are Marathon, 
Cape Colonna —the ancient Suntum—Malea, 
‘Matapan (the extreme southern point of Europe) 
Gallo, Klarenza, and Dukato. . 

Greece may’ be regarded as » particularly 
mountainous country, especially in the north ; 
but though the ranges are of considerable 
elevation, it is only a few that culminate to a 
helght exceeding 9000 feet. ‘The most important, 

‘in this respect and from thelr celebrity in 
lassic fable, are Mount Cyllene, 9100 feet ; 
Helicon, 4500; Hymettus, 2000; Ida, in Crete, 
7663; Ocha, in Negropont, 4500 ; "Olympus, 
6250; Ossa, 4000; Parnassus, 7500 ; Pelion, 
4000; Pindus, 8000; and Taygetus also 8000 
feet above the level of the sea, The rivers, 
though numerous, are generally short, and in 
themselves unimportant ; 60 also of the lakes, 
‘which are neither large nor of consequence. The 
‘Mediterranean, which surrounds the numerous 
islands, washes three sides of the country, and 
20 deeply indents and splits both the Morea and 

e ithas received many names,thus, 
on the west it is called the Ionian Sea, giving off 
the Ambracian Sinns, or the Gulf of Arta, and 
‘the Gulf of Corinth ; ‘the Mediterranean on the 
‘south, with the Bays of Koron and Marathonisi 
=the’ ancient Messinian and Laconian Sinus ; 
on the east by the Myrtoum or Zgean Sea, 
giving off the Thermean, Malian, Saronic, 
4nd Argolican Sinus, or, according to thelr 
modern names, the Gulfs of Saloniki, Volo, 
2gins, and Nauplia. 

‘The climate of Greece has always been 
Togarded as one of the finest in the world, with a 
few exceptional places, and to this circumstance 
and the mingling of rugred grandeur and 
Jaxurious beauty in the physical features of the 
country has been attributed much of that moral 
excellence of character that in ancient times 
distinguished the Greek both in field and counell. 
The forests are stil deep and extensive, and give 
shelter as of old to the bear, jackal, the tusked 
‘and grizzly boar, the timid hind and prowling 
wolf. Though the soll is unquestionably fertile, 
agriculture never seems to have been greatly 
caltirated, the Greeks informer times depending 








for their corn on the supplies from Crete, Sicily 
and the plains above the Thraclan Bosphorus, 
‘and to the present time agriculture is shamefully 
neglected {n the country, the principal crops 
cultivated being com, cottom, tobacco, silk, and 
tice, The natural products however, such as 
fealts, are_very abundant; of these raisins, 
currants, figs, almonds, dates, melons, olives, 
and form the chief, The mineral wealth 
4s great, but far from being properly developed. 

The Hybia bees, that: three thousand years 


.ago made the honey of Greater Greece the 


finest in the world, still maintain to this 
‘favoured clime that distinction. ‘The manufac 
tures are at the lowest ebb, the inhabitants 
importing from other states the goods and 
fabrics required. ‘The present population is 
about 1,000,000, the inhabitants being mem- 
vers of the Greek Church. The govern- 
ment is that of a limited monarchy, and the 
country divided into ten districts’ or local 
vernments; three of these are in Hellas or 
ireece Proper, five in the Morea or the penin- 
sula, and two in the Islands. Greece lies 
detween the latitudes of 36° 23 and 39° 30’ N., 
and 20° 45’ and 26° East longitude. 


History. 


To convey anything Uke an intelligible 
‘account of the rise and fall of this the most 
refined, heroic, and intellectual nation of the 
earth, “it will be nect to divide its 
political annals into three epochs, the whole 
‘embracing a period of 1998 years. 

Epoch the Férst—from the foundation of the 
Kingdom of Sicyon to the invasion of Darius 
and the first war with Persia: from the year 
of the world 1920 to 3510, or a space of 1590 
years. 

‘The descendants of Javan, mentioned in the 
Book of Genesis as the sons of Japhen, are gene- 
rally supposed to have formed the first inhabit 
ants of Greece, Like all primitive people, the 
native Greeks were very ignorant, rude, and 
barbarous, and so continued tll the birth of one 
of their chiefs called Pelasgus. This individual, 
having an intellect in advance of his times, or at 
least of his countrymen, was enabled to ‘teach 
hhis rude people many useful occnpations and 
social improvements, Amongst other benefits, 
he taught them to feed on acorns, as affording 
‘more nourishment than the raw roots and herbs 
on which they had hitherto fed, The conse- 
‘quence was that when death removed Pelasgus 
from his fleld of sway and usefulness, his grate- 
fal people deified his memory, and offered divine 
honours to a man who had added so much plea~ 
sure to their lives, In this manner we are 
enabled to account for those remarkable anec- 
dotes and fables met with in the mythology of 
the Greeks, who, making gods of their early 
benefactors and rulers, perpetuated the memory 
of the benefits that they had effected during life 
by associating thelr human exertions with their 
divine attributes. After the death of Pelasgus, 
his descendants received the name of Pelasgi, & 
title ultimately given to or accepted by the people 
themselves. During the ages which passed under 
‘the Pelasgi, the Greeks gradually emerged from 
their barbarism, and experiencing the advantages 
of soclety,. began first to congregate in families 
or kindreds, next to form villages, and in process 
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of time towns, At abont this stage of thelr pro- 
rem, Hellen, the son of Deucalion, king of 
yyela, a country of Asia Minor, passed over, in- 


‘ans and Ionians, caused a new and more complete 


states or kingdoms were, Sicyon, Argos, Mycene, 
‘Thebes, Corinth, Sparta, and Athens, and were 
‘settled in the order following :-— 


SrcroN, A.3t. 1920, 


‘This, the first but city and regulary formed 
government in Greece, was established by Egia- 
Jens, who built his city in the Peloponnesns, near 
the Fsthimus of Corinth, and became its first king. 
Sieyon, though probably one of the oldest cities 
in the world, never rose to great distinction as 
‘an independent state. 


Ancos, a.u, 2148. 


Tnachus is the first king of this state recorded 

history; how long he reigned is uncertain, 

son, however, Phoroneus, was the first, who 
humanized his subjects, coerced thelr wills to an 
obedience to the laws he established, and awed 
their minds by the terrors of religion, which he 
also instituted ; and finally instracted them in 
the art of war by attacking the Areadians, and 
ultimately by an entire conquest of the Pelopon- 
resus. Argus, his successor, founded the capital 
to which he gave the name of Argos, and further 
instructed his subjects in the arts of husbandry, 
and first taught them how to yoke oxen to the 
plough. Criasus, the next monarch, was the 
first who dedicated altars to the goddess Juno, 
and systematized religion, In the relgn of the 
tenth king of Argos, Danaus, brother to Ezyptus, 
Xing of Egypt, arrived in the country on board 
an immense ship, having with him his A/ty 
dsughters, whom his brother had wished to 
marry to’ his fifty sons, and to avoid whic 
Danaus had fled from Greece, and arriving at 
‘Argos, laid claim to the crown in right of a more 
irect descent than the relgning prince could 
show. Gelanor, in consequence, was compelled 





to abdicate. Danaus had hardly mounted the 
throne, before he was alarmed by the arrival of 
his fifty nephews at the head of an army, who 


came to demand their promised wives. ‘Their 
‘uncle, unable to resist so strongly enforced a de- 

‘was obliged to consent, but first secretly 
made each daughter promise to kill her husband 
on the nuptial night; this barbarous command 
‘was executed on all but one, Linceus, whose wife 
had not the heart to kill her hnsband.—(Sce 
Daxavs.) The descendants of Lincens, called 
‘the Danaides, subsequently sssumed tho regal 











fanetion. Acrisius, the last of this family, was 
‘tho father of the ‘celebrated Dana¥, and’ was 
subsequently killed accidentally by Perseus, his 
own grandson, who thus ol through his 
‘mother, Danad, a right to the vacant throne. 


ATHENS, Ax, 2448, 


or Pelasgi, on the 
Isthmus of Corinth in that district of the count 
called Attica, and there raised the first wali 
Hi inthe mit of «urge pa, balding the 

t tof a large plain, building tt 
citadel on the rocky apex of the mount. Cecrops 
established a form of religion among his new 
and mixed subjects, and instituted the worship 
of Jupiter and Minerva ; he next established the 
Areopagus, a kind of senate, which assembled. 
‘on a hill near the citadel, sacred to Mars, to 
‘hear appeals and administer justice, and deliberate 
(on the affairs of the state. His next duty was 
to divide the country into twelve districts, and. 
assuming the title of king, for many years 
swayed the sceptre for the benefit and improve- 
ment of his people. 

SPaUTA, 4.x. 2488, 

This, next to Athens, the most important 
city-in ‘Greece, is with the state of which it is 
the capital known in history by the name of 
Lacedemon, Laconfa, and Sparta, Lelex, its 
first king, forty years after the founding of its 
great rival, laid ‘the basis of the city and state 
of Laconia, “his grandson Eurotus buildi 
Sparta, which he dedicated to his daughter of 
that tame, and whose husband Lacedemon, 
gave his to the country, as his wife's had been 
to the capital, ‘Tyndarus, the sixth descendant 
of this pair, was the father of those renowned 
twin warriors, Castor and Pollux, whom’ the 
Greeks and Romans after venerated as celestials, 
‘and of the beautiful Ciytemnestra, the wife of 
Agamemnon, and the more fascinating Helen, 
whose elopement with Paris led to the Trojan 
war. 

‘Taxpes, at, 2549, 


‘About sixty years after the foundation of 
Athens, Cadmus, an Egyptian prince, whose 
aister Hed been carried off by some royal scion 
of the name of Jupiter, fitted out a fleet, and 
at the head of a powerful colony of Pheenicians, 
set sail ostensibly in search of his sister, but in 
realty to conquer some country for himself and 
establish a new dynasty. With this purpose he 
landed in Greece, and taking possession of 
Boeotia there founded his capital, which he 
named after his probably native Egyptian city, 
‘Toeber, Tn, no part of Greeee have the 
disguised what, was known of history in such 
extraordinary fables as those invented Yo account 
for the rise and progress of the Boeotlan capital. 
But as these will be referred to under thelr 
Broper head, it ig unnecessary in this placo to 

them. Talus, the fifth descendant from 
Cadmus, married Jocasta, whose son CEdipus, in 
the ignorance of his birth, becoming themurderer 
of his father and the husband of hie mother, 
has given both the poet and historian a page ot 
tragle and revolting interest to throw round tho 
last of the Theban kings, le 
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Conners, an. 2628. 
Tho) early history of Corinth is involved in 
great obscurity ; it is, however, supposed to have 
Deen first erected into a kingdom by achlef of 
the name of Sysiphus, who was no doubt a cruel 
tyrant, as the poets subsequently placed him in 
the infernal regions, suffering an eternal punish- 
ment for hiserimes. His son Glancus instituted 
‘the Isthmian Games, and was the futher of 
hon, ‘who, on the winged horse, en- 
countered and slew the fabled monster.” The 
Corinthians early took advantage of their mari- 
‘ime situation to explore the neighbouring seas, 
‘and extend the blessings of trade and commerce 
to more remote nations, and were always dis- 
tinguished for the arts’ of peace rather than 
thove of war. Under the sway of the Bacchides, 
‘the descendants of a king Bacchis, they esta. 
Dlished several colonies, expecially Corcyra and 
Syracuse, the latter of which became the finest, 
sand moat important city in Greater Greece. At 
length, after many ages of tyranny, bloodshed, 
and oppression, the Corinthians, weary of their 
haughty masters, upon the death of Periander, 
‘one of the greatest of thelr oppressors—thougt 
for his love of letters and friendship for philos0- 
phers, placed among the seven sages of Greece 
abolished the kingly sway, and established a 
democracy. 


Mrceng, 4.3, 2692. 


Perseus, the Argive about the above 
period, removed the seat of government from 
Argos, and giving that city tohis son Anaxagoras, 

ted his former kingdom with the litt 

state of Mycene; and for the fifty-eight years 
he ruled his united subjects, laboured to con 
‘olidate the resources of his Kingdom, which he 
established on a firm and prosperous basis. 
Eight kings of Mycene succeeded Perseus on 
the throne; the third, Eurysttieus, was the sove- 
reign who’ imposed "on ‘Hercules the twelve 
Jabours, which have formed such ample materials 
for the poets to disguise in preternatural vesture 
natural and actual circumstances. 

Fuller particulars relative to each of the 
seven states will be found either under the head 
of each Greek kingdom or republic, or the 
name of its kings and warriors or lawgivers. 

‘Though each state at one or more periods of 
ita history rose to eminence, and for a time took 
4&8 leading position in the affairs of the common 
country, Athens and Sparta were, through all 
time, ie foremost. states both in civilization 
and ‘the arts of peace and war, and were ever 
the powers that supported the honour and credit; 
of Greece, and excited the admiration and 
resentment of the common enemy. ‘To Sparta 
is due the honour 6f the earliest civilization and 
‘that consolidation of law and order that bespeaks 
& wise and powerful government. ‘This was 
effected by that sage and rigid lawgiver Lycur- 
gus, who lived ax, 3120. It was not till the 
Year of the world 3380 and 3400 that the 
Athenian sizes Draco and Solon arose to give 
Jaws and constitution to the inhabitantsof Attica ; 
the first #0 inflexible a judge that he treated 
the slightest social offence with death, so that 
his laws were said to be written in blood instead 
of ink; they were consequently repealed by the 
milder’ code of the great Solon. In this 
Of Greek, history lived Homer, Hesiod, Alceus, 











Sappho, Thespis, among the poets, 
Heraclitus and Democritus, among the philoso- 


2: 


‘important national events 


iy 
stroyed, 1193 8.c, 
undertaken by 
Fleece, 1263 m.c., and the institution of the 
Olympic, Pythian, ‘Nemman and Isthmian games, 
the first of these 1453 years 3.0, 

in vain attempted to recover the authority of 
which the Athenians had deprived him, sought 
Protection and succour from the Persian court, 
‘urging by every means in his power Darius t0 
undertake the conquest of Greece, as an act of 
personal for what he considered the 
{injustice shown to himself by the people ot 
Athens. It was not, however, till the revolt of 
the Ionians, or the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, 
a part of the Persian Empire, that Darius re- 
solved to make war on the Greeks, and merely 
to punish the Athenians for the assistance they 
had lent the revolted cities of Asia, To effect 
this purpose he fitted out fleet of 300 ships, 
and with an immense army entered upon opera- 
tions in the year of the world 3510, 

Epoch the Second—from the first invasion of 
Greece by the Persians to the death of Alexander 
the Great : from the year of the world 3510 to 
3681, a period of 171 years. 

‘The first attempt of the Persians was so dis- 
astrous, in consequence of the resistance made 
by the Thracians, that Darius returned without 
effecting anything. Having sent heralds to de- 
‘mand earth and water from the Greeks as a sign 
of their submission, the Athenians threw the 
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‘The Plains of Marathon. 


heralds into a deep well, ironically telling them 
to take as much as they pleased to their master. 
‘This act so incensed. Darius, that four years 
later he again advanced to Greece, and making 
a bridge of boats across the Hellespont, led over 
‘an army of 500,000 men, and carrying all before 





‘him with fire and sword, ap) to within 
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Byron. 


GREEN, Rosenr, one of the English minor 
poets, a man of some wit and talent, and an 
‘extremely fertile imagination; he was very 
popular in his day, but now entirely forgotten. 
Green was born in Sufolk in 1560, and died early 

GREEN, Marritew, another poet of the same 
country and degree; he was born in 1696, 
died in 1737, leaving one volume of poem: 
the chief part of his effusions being a poem 
called “The Spleen.” 

GREEN, the name of not less than fourteen 
counties in the United States of North America, 
in almost every part of the Union. Some have 
population of 35,000; others sink as low as 
5000, 

GREENE, Mavnice, a Doctor of Music, and 
celebrated composer of church music. He’ rose 
from being organist of St. Paul's to be composer 
to the Chapel Royal, and received his musical 
degree for setting Pope's St, Cecilia's Day to 
music; he wrote forty anthems for from two to 
eight voices. Died in 1755, with the reputation 
of a great genius 

GREENFIELD, the name of several villages 
and townships in the United States of America. 

GREENHITHE, a village on the south bank 
ofthe Thames, in the county of Kent, about three 
tiles from Dartford, with a population of 1500. 

GREENLAND, a large peninsula in the 
‘western hemisphere, bounded on the north by 
the icy regions of the North Pole, on the south 
by the North Atlantic Ocean, on the east by 
Jeeland ‘and the Arctic Ocean, and west by 
Davis's Straits and Battin’s Bay ; and lies between 
6° and 80° N. latitude, and '20° and 75° W. 
Iongitude: This vast extent of country, which 
‘has Deen’ known to Europe since the’ elghth 
‘century, is divided into two nearly equal halves, 
east and west, by a lofty chain of rocky moun- 
tains, covered in perpetoal snow, that, run from. 
north to south through the peningala, Either 
portion, however, of this inhospitable region is 
alike wild, rugged, and sterile. It is in the deep 
{inlets and bay’ of ‘this coast that those immense 
‘masses of ice are principally formed, which, 
Joovensd by the brief summers heat, and de- 























lands, where the Greenlander usually dwells, 
doth for the advantages of fishing and to avoid 
some of the inclemency of the winter's cold, 
which, though so extremely rigorous in the 
long tonths of winter, is followed in the few 
weeks that constitute summer by a degree of 
heat hardly to be credited, the thermometer 
‘sometimes pointing as high’as elghty-two and 
eighty-four degrees, The native animale are 

in-deer, dogs, hares, foxes, bears. for- 
‘egians end Denes etablisne colonies here #ooa 
after its discovery—one on the east, the other 
on the west of the peninsula, ‘The present 
population is suy to be less than 10,000. 
As a whole, Greenland may be regarded as a 
reat continent of ice, the sea-coast of which 
thaws only in the summer time. ‘The appear- 
ance of the coast and fiords is one of impreasive 
desolation : ice-bergs in vast numbers surround 
ft, and make the air exceedingly cold even in 
summer. ‘The inhabitants are. tribe of diminu- 
tive Esquimaux (or Eskimos, eaters of raw flesh) 
‘the women and the men are attired in similar 
costume, ‘Their dres is complete covering of 
seal skins. In summer they live in tents, co- 
vered with the sking of the rein and fallow-deer ; 
in winter they erect square huts, and some of 
them burrow in the ground beneath the snow. 
‘The rein-deer, the fox, the eider-duck, and the 
seal are among the most, valuable animals of 
Greenland, and whales abound in the waters 
that surround {ts shores. Whale and seal-fishers - 
are here frequently attacked by Polar bears, 
which, during the summer, inhabit the ice 
islands, and live chiefly upon seals. 

GREEN MONKEY.—The green monkey is 
found in the Cape de Verd Islands, the continent, 
of Africa, and the Mauritius. ‘They are fre- 
quently seen in a state of captivity. It is active 
and tricky, but eaptious and malicious im dis- 
position, 

GREEN MOUNTAINS, a range of moun 
tains in the north of the United States, running 
through Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
attaining an elevation of 4000 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

GREENOCK, a large and important seaport 
in the west of Scotland, situated on the Firth 
of Clyde, in the county of Renfrew, twenty- 
three miles west of Glasgow. The townis lean, 
the streets generally wide, and the houses well 
built, “It has a very fine custom-house and 
several pubile institutions, all reflecting credit 
‘on the good taste and liberality of the inhabitants. 
Greenock has a considefable West India trade, 
employs several ships in the North Sea whaling, 
and a large number of hands and boats in the 
herring flaheries; with these branchesof industry, 

igar boiling, glass-blowing, rope making, some 
‘weaving, breweries, and sall-cloth, u very large 
business's transacted. Greenock may be re- 
garded aa thriving town, bea popalstion 
of 36,689, and returns one member to. ent 
from 1524 registered electors. 

GREENOUGH, Honatto, an American 
sculptor, who—born at Boston, state of Massa- 
chusetts, in 1805, and having exhibited con- 
siderable evidence of ability—went.to Rome to 
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erect himself in his art, and after a residence 
‘of several years, returned to his native country 
1 erect some of the important works he had 
‘nen commissioned to execute; these were a 
clossal statue of ** Was! + the “ Rescue,” 
and the “Pioneer's Struggle.” ‘These superior 
‘Yorks are placed in the grounds and capitol at 
Washington, and are highly esteemed for their 
Deauy of design and artistic finish 
GREENVILLE, the name of a county in the 
American Union, state of Virginia, with a popa~ 
‘son of 6000; “also a district in South Carolina 


With 21,000 inhabitants; as well as being the | the 


me, ars several small towns and villages over 
GREENVILLE, Sm Ricaanp, one of Eng- 


toconvoy the treasure shi 

the audacious enemy. ‘The two admirals 
had hardly exchanged their frestings when the 
‘Spanish armament was signalled in the distance. 
Lord Howard gave the command for each ship 
® put to sea and prepare for instant action. 
ore Sir Richard could get all his hands on 
‘beard, every vessel but the Vice-Admiral’s fiag- 
‘hip, the Revenge, had tripped her anchor and 
Dat to sea; and when Sir Richard was at last 
Ale to stand out of the offing, he found himself 





ge 


ar began, and was continued with unsur- 
gallantry for fourteen hours, On every 

every quarter wherever a cannon 
Pointed or the incessant fasee aimed, 
of fire and shot was launched on the 
‘ship. Though seriously wounded by 
broadside, Sir Richard refused to quit 
but in the thickest of the battle kept 
hhting his ship against such hopeless 
tN o'clock at night, eight hours 
commencement of the engagement, he 
another wound which compelled him 
f0 below to have his injuries dressed, but 
ly had he taken his seat when a bullet 
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eonded him in the head, and the next moment 
‘ether stretched the surgeon dead at his feet. 


Returning on deck he found his ship a perfect 
Wreck, every mast and spar was shot and torn 
ote) the Revenge a riddled and unmanage- 


hulk upon the water. Out of 103 marines 
‘were dead and nearly all the rest incapa- 
fisted by wounds; the amunition, too, began to 
SG, and his crew’ was 90 reduced that he could 





hardly work the few guns yet left in position; 
Hitherto they had been able to repulse every: 
attempt at boarding, and foreed the enemy to 
keep at bay, but now when his crew was 80 
weakened by’ death and exhausted by fatigue, 
with expended ammunition and an unmanageable 
ship, it was evident the enemy must triumphs 


but ‘to avold what he ‘as a disgrace, 
Sir Richard, about five in the morning, 
to his crew to sink the ship and all perish 


{in her; all the officers and a great part of the 
men Joyfully consented, but the rest refusing, 
e ‘when they next boarded 
30 languid a resistance, that the ship was taken, 
‘oon, anl tevgelng, board the creme ade 
we struggling, enemy's ad- 
mira When the ighing immedlately eased. In 
‘unequal combat the Spaniards ost four ahipe 
bank Inthe action, and moore than & ousand 
Tres" and bloodshed,” the. Revenge, muddenly 
fos” an 4 tu 
foundered with all Ker wounded and fwo hun- 
dred Spaniards who had her in charge. Thres 
days after this fearful engagement the heroic 
‘it Richard Greenville died on board the enemy's 
ship from the wounds he had sustained in the 
contest, with his last breath thanking God that 
hhe had been enabled to do his duty to his queen 
nd country, and maintain untaraished his own 
jonour. 

GREENWICH, # busy little town in Kent, 
five miles from London, situated on the Thames 
‘Though surrounded by wew streets and modern 
improvements, the town possesses many evidences 
of an ancient origin; indeed the beautiful park 


(Od Greenwich Palace, 


and ita adjacent lands were from an early Saxon. 
period royal property, and formed one of the 
King’s manors at the’ Conquest. In course of 
time a palace was erected here, for the treble 
advantage of being near the metropolis and 
Parlament, for the Benefit of «marine reaidence, 
‘and the important advant early times 
‘consuming on the spot the produce of the estate. 
Most, if not all our sovereigns from Henry III, 
to William Ill. have at different times resided 
here; in this palace both Mary and Ells 
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12,556, and returas two members to 
‘Parliament from 8078 registered electors. 
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hhis education in Italy, 
elected President of the 


BE 
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ur in the same university, and retained 
thirty-three years; and ‘Charles was 
to that of St. Andrew's, which he held 
irty-two years, where, in the course of 
, he was succeeded by his son, David 
Gregory, who well maintained the family 
honour for mathematical science. 

GREGORY, Dr. Joux, was born at Aber~ 
Ser cnare by ha wettingn in tavcut of morality, 

‘more by bi wvour of morality. 
‘His “Colaparative View of the State of Man 
‘and other Animals,” and“ A Father’s Legacy to 


‘his ters,” have been universally read. 
Bis son, Dr Somes Gregory, suceeded 
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“GRENADA, « city of Spann the state of 


{4s assoclated with more historical 
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tower in imposing grandeur in the back. a. 
Grenada lies 120 miles east and north from 
Seville, in latitude 37° 16’ north, amd 30° 45' 40” 


east longitude ; has a population of nearly 70,000, 
‘and carries on a cons able rade in he mana 
mnpowder, hats, paper, 
"fabrics! ‘in Yash, the 


Kinga 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, and 170,000 
who refused to abjure thelr religion, 
expelled from Spain ; and after a possession: 
‘Years, the Moorish empire ceased to exist. 
RENADA NEW, or GRANADA, a large 
‘now independent state of South "America, 
ipying the north-western shoulder of the 
mn continent of America ; being bounded. 
north by the Caribbean Sea, south by 
Ecuador, east by Venezuela and the Rio Negro, 
or Brazilian Guyana, and west by the Pacific. 
New Gi hhas ah ares of 370,000 square 
miles, richly diversified by mountains and 
and watered by innumerable streams, tributa- 
Ties and affluents of the Orinoco and Amazon. 
The Andes run through the western portion of 
the state, forming in many parts vast parannos, 
or table lands, stretching their black and deso- 
late plains for on leagues of ‘barren 
waste, while in the intervening vales or levels, 
called’ anos, immense flocks or herds of horses 
and cattle roam in luxuriant plenty. The fo- 
. Tests of New Grenada are of the same character 
' as those common to this continent—vast in size, 
and filed with a dense vegetation, abounding in 
all the animal and reptile life common to South 
America, Lake Maracaybo is the most impor- 
tant sheet of water in the country, though large 
Inkes both of salt and fresh water exist at different 
‘heights on the Andes. The natural products 
are gold, silver, platinum, irony copper, lead, 
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coal, salt in all its forms, prectous stones, expe- 
ally emeralds, mahogany, fustic, logwood. 
‘The vegetable productions ‘are whest, maize, 
Sugar canes, cotton, tobacco, and many others. 
‘The manuféctures ‘are unimportant and rude, 
‘and almost confined to coarse fabrics for their 
‘own wear. This tract of country was discoveres! 
in 1499 by the Spaniards, and somo ten years 
Tater taken of a3 a settlement. New 
Grenada was among the first of the Spanish 
colanies to throw off its allegiance to the mother 
country, und, uniting with the adjoining states, 
formed ‘the tepnblic of Columbia. A diversity 
of interests and a difference among its rulers 
led to a severance of the union, For further 
altel information respecting the republic of 
New Grenada, see Pent. 

GRENADA, one of the windward West 
India Tstands, in latitude 12° 2 north, and 
longitude 61° 48’ west, has an area of 140 square 
niles, and a collective population of 29.000, 
Grenada, though discovered by Columbus, and 
appertaining to Spain, was first colonized by 
Erance, from whom it was taken by the British 

GRENADE, a hollow ball or shell of fron, 
avout two and'a half inches in diameter, filled 
with powder, fired by means of a fusee, and 
thrown by the hand among the enemy ; hence 
‘called hand-grenades, and the corps that used 
them, grenadiers, who were infantry, armed 
‘with musket and bayonet, and having pouch 
full of these grenades, which, when required, 
‘were lighted ‘and flung among the advancing 
column. As%this implement is now disused, 
the grenadiers are merely the largest and 
strongest men of the regiment, picked out and 
formed into a company, and distinguished from 
‘the rest of the regiment by some peculiarity of 
costume, particularly in the helmet, or shako. 
‘The grenadiers are usually disposed at the head 
of the battalion, when in column, and on the 
Tight flank when in line; the light company 
‘eccupying the left. 

GRENOBLE, a military town in France, "in 








Grenoble. 


the department of the Isbre, the river of that 





name dividing it into nearly two equal parts, 
united by two bridges. Grenoble possesses a 
university, provincial school, an academy of 
arts, an agricultaral and medical society, andl 
schools for midwifery, surgery, and artillery ; 
a brary, museum, a cabinet of natural history, 
And e bolanlel gagdens The mautnctares a2 
gloves, cotton fabrics, hemp, and a few general. 
articles. Population, 32,000. 

GRENVILLE, Wituiam Wrxpnam, Lorp.- 
‘This nobleman was born in 1759, and, in 1782, 
frtered Pariament under Pits administratogs 
and soon after obtained the post of Paymaster 
tithe Forces? in 1780 he was forthe? tine 
guished by being elected Speaker to the House 
of Commons, at the same time being raised to 
the peerage! as ‘Daron Grenville, “He sume 
‘quently received the seals of the Foreign Office, 
Unf" ghtained the astnedon ot Chancellor 28 
the, University of Oxford, “Died in retirement 
tase 

GRESHAM, Sm Tuowas, was tom tn Lone 
fon, im 1519, Tha prineely merchant erecta 
the Royal Exchange ais expence in 
Elizabeth’ reign; and to her three predecessors, 
Henry, Edward, and Mary, he had been emi: 
nently serviceable. He converted his own house 
into a college for the profession of the seven 
liberal sciences, amd left perpetual salaries for 
the professors, ‘Though steadily attentive to 
‘business, he applied himself in his leisure hours 
th! much? success ta erature, tht he 
iuined tho appelition of the Learned Merchant, 
Sioned ne 

GHETNA GREEN or GRATTNEY, a small 
village onthe borders of Scotland, in Dorafies: 
Tales vile only memerkable fet the candes= 
tine marriages that until a few years ago were 
fckbrated Tere by an ofelating lackamicn, 
‘The parish and village have » population of 1945, 

GRETRY, Axpxe Enxest Meweste, grai- 
tre tn eatcemed French matenn, born 
Ti. and whos having pertected himself I Ris 
tretiayy return fo" France, where he Toss 
epily ig ble favour for is ye tan aad 
reat sla ak no 4 compose of ight te 
cious baraony. Diet, grealy”atmised, 12 
1s28 

GREVILLE, Sm Fouce.—This_gentieman, 
torn ir tobias a conver of Eianetn's te, 
tnd Iighiy’ esteemed by hat princess WH 
fntered Many honours do hin ant made Rien 
a knight. Her successor, James, created him 
Tart "rookes apptnted isn to sany ipereant 
‘less and gare hi the dom appertaining 
to Warwick” Cusco He yao e Breas benetactoy 
ta literature, and a noble and worthy knight 
tnd enternan The wes mortally stabbed by & 
fevenseta aarvants won he ad Feproved OF 
Ireahordinatto, inte year lt The nessa, 
instantly conscious of his crime and fault, 
Thunged the dager nto hs own heart 

CHLEY FALCON. Sco Faucon 

GREY, Lapy Jaxe.—This amiable and 
unfortunate lady—the danghter of the Marquis 
WF Dorset by his wits ‘Frances Rendon ho 
Aaugte ofthe Duke of Sfolk ant the Princess 
Muy sister of Henry Ville was born i 16ST 
Her education was so well and early attended to, 
Tat when only fourteen eure of age ahe wad 
Crabied not only foveal bt take dlighe in Dott 
fhe Greek and Latin clasicys. nor was et 
instruction confined to the dead or obsolete 
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languages, for in those of modern use she was 
equally versed and fluent. She had been 
educated in the reformed religion, and was in 
greed and practice a firm and consistent 
‘Protestant ; this circumstance was taken advan- 
‘tage of by the ambitious Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Lord Protector—one of whose sons, 
Dudley, Lord Guildford, had been married to 
Lady Jane—to advance his own power and 
enhance his family interest, by raising his 
<Gaughter-in-law to the throne on the death of 
the sickly young King Edward VI., resting her 
title to the.crown on her affinity to the late king, 
and her strict Protestant principles. ‘These 
‘views Northumberland is accused of having 80 
frequently insisted upon to the dying king, that 
at length believing that the welfare of the realm 
‘would be more secured under firm Protestant 
sway, Edward is reported to have declared the 
Lady’ Jane to be hin successor, thus setting aside 
1his own sisters—Mary and Elizabeth. Having in 
8 measure extorted this concession from Edward, 
his life was rendered 80 brief as to cause grave 


Lady Jane Grey. 


lon of treachery and poison. Immediately 

oat 
Dorset, and a few other nobles of the Protector's 
party, repaired to Lord Guildford's house, and 
there’ formally tendered their homage’ and 
allegiance to the amazed Lady Jane, who against 
her earnest remonstrance, and all the repugnance 
hher better Judgment experienced, was over- 
Fuled, anda fow hours aftr publicly proclaimed 
Gueet of England Short-lived dignity! before 
1@ expiration of the ninth day from her 
proclamation, Mary, whose partisans were nu- 
‘merous and powerful, had made head, upset the 
crude and hesty ministry formed by North- 
umberland; and he himself, Dorset, and the 
hapless Jane, were fast prisoners in the ‘Tower. 
‘Mary was merciful in the commencement of her 
Teign, and though the traitor Northumberland 
Jost his head, Jane and her husband were 
pardoned; Dut @ subsequent rash and foolish 
Attempt of the infutuated Dudley to regain the 
regal station he had enjoyed for a few days ed 
to the committal of both Jane and Dudley to 
thelr former quarters in the Tower. After a 
lhasty trial they were both led forth to a block 
in the Tower, upon which, on the morning of the 

cr 





death of the young king, Northumberland, | offi 


12th of February, 1554, Guildford and Lady 
Jane lost their heads; the unfortunate wife, 28 
‘she left ber chamber for the scaffold, meeting in 
the passage the bler on which was stretched the 
headless body of her husband, whose prayer to 
die first ‘Deen acceded to. All historians 
have been prodigal in their praise and com- 
mendation of this young, innocent, and amiable 
Pines, who, a8 one quaint chronicler. has it 
the learning of clerk, lived the life of a 
saint, and died the death of a martyr. Thus 
perished, in her eighteenth year, one of the most 
beautiful, learned, and accomplished women of 
her age, and whose constancy under misfortune 
‘was as conspicuous as her plety was exemplary. 
GHEY, Cuanzes, Ean, was born at Fallow- 
den near’ Anwick in 176i, This nobleman— 
who, on his father’s elevation to the peerage, 
became Lord Howick—is principally known to 
Englishmen by his liberal principles and_ his 
advocacy and carrying through of the Reform 
Bill, “Though early returned to Parllament, and 
holding a post under the Grenville Ministry in 
106, he aid not partealary rise in public 
estimation till called upon by William IV. in 
1830 to form a cabinet upon the retirement of 
the Duke of Wellington. In 1831, his coadjutor, 
Lord John Russell, brought in the Reform BiB, 
the progress of which, however, was for a time 
delayed by the resignation of the ministry ; but 
deing restored to power, and the majority 
against the bill in the peers neutralised by the 
‘creation of several new peers, the measure was 
‘at last carried, to the great enthusiasm of the 
nation, In the following year Earl Grey 
resigned, and retired from the strife of public life, 
to his estate, where he ultimately died in 1845. 
GREY, Henay Gronor, Third Earl, was 
orn in 1803, and having taken hie seat at the 
‘usual time, for the now disfranchised town of 
‘$fchaue, passed throvgh the oes of Under 
for the Colonies, for the Home Depart~ 
ment, Secretary at War, and, lastly, Colonial 
Secretary. In this last office his management 
‘met with such severe rebuke and general censure, 
that Earl Grey resigned his appointment, and by- 
subsequently refusing to Join Lord Aberdeen in 
forming a ministry, has remained entirely out of 


ce. 
mpigeY, Sit azonae, K.C.B.— This public- 
ited and enterprising ‘gentleman, having 
risen in the army, which he had adapted as @ 
profession, to the rank of captain, in 1836 offered 
his services to the Goverment to explore the 
then unknown regions of New Holland. After 
‘an absence of four years in the: interior, Sir 
George returned to this country with the result 
of his exploration, which he soon after made 
public in the form of a Journal. His services in 
this quarter of the globe led to his appointment 
as Lieutenant-Governor of South Australia, and 
subsequently Governor of New Zealand ; in 1848 
he was created a Knight Companion of the 
Bath, and in 1854 he was further advanced to 
‘the post of Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Cape of Good Hope, where his adminis 
tration won universal applause. 
GREYHOUND.—The greyhound 1s an ele~ 
gantly formed animal; has a deep chest, a 
Slender curved body, an elongated visage, dnd 
large mouth, He stands high upon his limbs, 
and has powerful sinews. He is the swiftest of 











the ‘species, and is easily trained for the 
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chase, which he follows more by the eye than 
the scent. 


GRIESBACH, Jonx Jacos, a learned critic 
and divine, born 1746, at Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany. "His inestimable edition of the Greek 
‘estament, with various readings, has passed 
irvogh neknerousimpressions, aswel 
w the literati of Europe. He died 1812. 


GRIFFIN or GRIFFON, fabulous animal, 
‘Rid to be generated between a lion and an 
It is represented with four legs, wings, ant 
Deak ; the upper part resemblin 
Shelower alion. fe was supposed to watch over 
gol mines and buried treasure, and was conse- 
erated to the sun. In heraldry it is represented 
either passant or sejeant. 

GRIFFIN, the name of the last native prince 
of Wales previousto its subjugation under Harold 
in the time of Edward the Confessor. He was 
‘carried prisoner to London, and there executed 
as a rebel, A.D. 1060. 


GRIMSBY, Gneat, a small borough town 
and sea-port ‘in Lincolnshire, situated on the 
‘Humber, fifteen milesfrom Hull. Great Grimsby 
isa place of considerable trade, having spacious 
docks, and doing a large business in ship build 
ing and coasting. It returns one member to 
{he House of Coinmons out of « population of 
12,040, and 920 registered electors. 

GRISONS, 1 canton.of Switzerland, bounded 
on the north’ by St. Gall and the Tyrol, on the 
south by the Valteline, east by the Tyrol, and 
west by the cantons of ‘Tessin, Uri, and Glarus. 
‘Tehas an area of 2962 square miles, an extreme 
length of eighty, and a width of fifty-five miles, 

‘at the northern and eastern extremity, 
ineagh which rush the Rhine and the tan, 
canton is composed of and entirely surrounded 
dy mountains. Its valleys, however, are sit 
larly beautiful and fertile, ‘The Rheetian Alps 
divide the canton, and it is also crowed by the 
Splugen, St. Bernard, Albula, and Scaletta. It 
kewise contains nearly 240’ glaciers, some of 
them the largest in Switzerland. ‘The canton is 
divided into three leagues—the Grey League, 
the League of God's House, and the League of 
Ten Jurisdictions. In 1803, the constitution of 
the canton was changed by the French, and the 
Grisons became incorporated with the’ Helvetic 
Confederation The capital is Cotre, the religion 
Calvinistic, and the population 85,000. 

GRODNO, & state or government of Euro- 
pean Russia, ‘part of what was formerly known 
E Lithuania, and bounded by the governments 
of Wilna and Minsk. It has an area of 14,106 
square miles, and is watered through its level 
territory by the Niemen, Bug, and Narew. Its 

re, wheat, and oats, flax, 

its mineral productions, 

me. It has some extensive 

foreia,cotalderable Socks of horses and cattle, 

and a'popolation which numbers over 900,000. 

Capital of the government, Grodno, a lurge 
town, ninety miles from Wilna, 








Friesland and the Lanwar-Zeo; has a 
evel surface, cut up by canals and 


- | situated at 10° 10° N. latitude. 


streams, an ares of 886 square miles, and & 
lation of 190,000, 

GRONINGEN, the eapital of the above pro- 
vince, is a strongiy-fortified city, standing on & 
river, with a commodious harbour some twelve 
tiles from the sea, Groningen is a large well 
Dale gown, with oome good strevis and sates 
Dut its principal objects of interest are ite 
University and the Gothic Church of St. Martin. 
Tt has an extensive trade in cattle and butter, 





: | and does a considerable business in the manufac- 
‘4 ture of paper and in ship building, Population, 
an eagle, and | 34,000. 


GROSE, Francrs, famed as an antiquary, 
born in 1781, Besides numerous other works, 
he published ‘the “ Antiquaries of England and 
Wales,” in a series of engravings; and afterwards 
‘those of Scotland and Ireland. Died iu 1794. 

GROTIUS, Hoo, a learned civilian, theolo- 
gian, and philosopher, born at Delft, in Holland, 
1583. Among his numerous works, his * Com 
toentarles on the Scriptures” and his * Treatise 
on the Truth of the Christian Religion,” are best 
xnown, and the latter as been sransated Into 
most of the European languages. He 

GRUB, asmall worm, particularly a hexapode 
or six-footed worm, prodnced from the eggs of 
ebeeti, and which s transformed intoa winged 

sect 

‘The chrysalis or pupa state of insects gene- 


rally. 

‘GRUBENHAGEN, a smal state in the king 
dae of Hlanove, with an area of 280 square 
miles; the Hartz range of mountains separat 
it from Gottingen. Population, 68,000, 

singular genus of noc- 
turnal. binds inhabiting certain ‘mountainous 
caverns in the valley of Caripe in Cumana, 
South America, eapecially a cave said to be 
many 1 ‘in Jength, populated with them, 
It Is of the sla 
of the common fowi, sombre plumage, brownish, 
géay mixed with back dots or striped; and large 
weart-shaped white patches, edze . 
‘on the head, wings, and tail-feathers ; bill, hard 
and horny ; upper mandible strongly bent down- 
wards into @ sharp hook, and armed in the 
middie with two small teeth. These extraordi~ 
nary birds go abroad only at night, but unlike 
the rest of this order, they are fingivorous, oF 
feed only on berries ‘and not on animal iife. 
‘At a ceftain time of the year, Midsummer, the 
Indians enter the caverns in which they abound, 
‘armed with long poles, and kill many thousands, 
of them, from the fat of which they extract 
very pure oll, that Keeps from rancidity for 
more than a year, and which they use as butter 
for all culinary purposes. 

GUADALAVIA, a Spanish river, which, 
rising in the mountain chain that forms the 
northern boundary of the state of Valencia, runs 
{ina south-easterly course for nearly 130 miles, 
and terminates In the Mediterranean a little 
below the city of Valencia, 

GUADALAXARA, a rovinee of 
‘New Castile, bounded ‘on the north by the Cas- 
{lan Mountains, south by the Sierra de Toledo, 

and west by the province of 
‘an area of 1050 square miles, 
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+ of the Tagus. Population of the state, 120,000 ; 
‘and of the capital of the same name, 5300. 

‘Also the name of a province of Central 
America, in the republic of Mexico, with a length 
‘of 360 by an average width of 300 miles; and 
‘8 population of 700,000. 

GUADALAXARA, a large and tmportant 
city of Central America, and the capital of the 
‘province of the same name, and, next to Mexico, 
‘ne of the most important in the country. 
Population estimated at nearly 50,000. 

GUADALOUPE, a large and important 
island in the Caribbean Sea, belonging to France, 
‘and forming one of the Leeward group. This 
island, which has an area of 634 square miles 
‘and ah extreme length of 100 miles, is divided 
dy a natural fissure or channel into two nearly 
equal parts, the greater and the smaller Cul-de- 
uc, respectively called Grandeterre on the east, 
‘and Basseterre on the west. The soll is remark 
ably fertile, and yields ample crops of sugar, 
Tum, coffee, ginger, cocoa, and some dye-stutls. 
Guadaloupe lies in latitude 16° 20" north, and 
Jongitude 62° west, and has a collective popula- 
‘tion of 133,000. Originally a Spanish possession, 
it was forcibly taken by the French in 1635, 
from whom it was three times taken by the 
British in 1769, 1794, and 1814; once re-con- 
‘quered by the French ‘in 1795, and twice given 
‘up on the ratification of peace. 

Also, the name of a river in the state of 
‘Texas, which empties iteelf into the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

GUADALQUIVIR, the most beautiful river 
in the Spanish peninsula, which, rising by many 
streamsin the Sierra Morena, flowsin a southerly 
direction through the whole province of Anda- 
iusia, and falls into the bay of Cadiz. 


GUADIANA, a fine and imposing river in 
the south-west of Spain, which, rising in the 
Doundary mountains of La Mancha, flows throuzh 
two-thirds of the country, till at the frontier 
town of Badajoz it enters Portugal, and turning 
south, discharges into the Mediterranean be- 
tween the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. 


GUANO, an animal manure, found upon the 
‘coast of the South American continent. In the 
South Pacifle Ocean there are numerous small 
islands, which for ages past have been the resort 
of sea birds. In 1804, Baron Humboldt brought 
to Europe some fine earth, which he found lying 
up on the islands to the depth of fifty or sixty 
feet, and which has been since found in other 
Jslanids as many as two hundred feet deep. This 
Proved to be the deposit of marine biris, and 
was ascertained to possess great fertilizing qua- 
ties. Huano, in the Spanish language, means 
manure; and the substance is now ‘known 
throughout Europe as guano; the islands from 
‘Which it is brought are catled the Guano Islands, 
‘The most important of them are off the coast of 
Peru, and so great is the accumulation of this 
matter, that the supply is said to be inex- 
haustible. Guano is variously worth from £5 
to £10 per ton; and the quantity annually 
imported into Great Britain may be estimated 
‘at £1,500,000. Our gardens and ficlds are thus 
being ‘rendered beautiful and fertile by a sub- 
‘stance which, for ages. has been stored upon the 
Tocky tables of the Pacific Ocean ; and the bodies 
of fahes and marine plants, whic fed the winged 


creatures of the sea probably before gardens and 
fields were known it this island, are now made 


i 








‘Guano teands, 


to enrich the soil from which flowers and fruits 
are obtained for the pleasure and support of 
man, 

GUATEMALA, a republican state of Central 
America, extending from latitude 14°, and reach- 
ing to 14° N., and stretching along’ the Pacific 
side of the Isthmus, The Cordilleras run along 
its western shores, and send off numerous spurs 
into the country, which is consequently greatly 
diversitied with mountain and valley. ‘The cli- 
mate is extremely unhealthy at all’ times; and 
after the rainy season, most fatal to Europeans 
and strangers, The chief products are dye- 
stuffs, cochineal, indigo, sarsaparilla, and some 
nilver. Population, 500,000. The capital bear- 
ing the same name is considered one of the inost, 
beautiful cities of Central America, and has a 
population of 40,000. 

GUAYAQUIL, a department of the Eenador 
state of South America, having an area of 14,000 
square miles, and a population of 75,000. Also 





| the name of the capital of the samé department, 


situated on either bunk of the Guayaquil River, 
150. miles from the city of Quito, Population, 
18,000, 

GUERILLA, a partisan; a Spanish bandit; 
also, the light’ infantry of’ an irregular corps 
attached to the Spanish army. The Gueritia 
warfare was the plan adopted by the Spanish 
nation when no longer able to mect the French 
in the fleld during the campaigns of from 1807 to 
1814, when, under Napoleon and Joseph Buona- 
parte, the kingdom was overrun by the enemy. 

GUERNSEY, one of the Channel Islands 
delonging to Britain, situated in the Gulf of 
St. Michael, off the ‘coast of Normandy, The 





island of Guernsey is about twenty-cight miles 
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‘ncicumference, and possesses a soll remarkably 
fete and a climate extremely mild and genial ; 
Inde or no timber grows on the island, but all 
‘areties of vegetable produce are uncommonly 
Hetifl, while fruits of every description are 

in abundance. As an evidence of the 
‘ail nature of the climate, the orange and fig 
‘my reared with little or no shelter, amd the 
‘yrtle blooms luxuriantly. 

‘The mamners, customs, and many of the laws 
Merain more to France than England, and 
rea the agricaltural implements have the same 
ial ter. Population, $0,000,— See 


GUESCLIN, Brxraaxp pv. —This gallant 
{git and renowned warrior was born in Brit- 
{aay 1311, was created Constable of France, 

fined many splendid victories for his sove- 
igi; his chivalrous deeds and noble bearing 
Jase von for him a deathless glory in the pages 


 Frisarts Chronicles. He died suddenly 
Tile the English in the Castle of 
Ranion in the year 1380, As an evidence of| 


exiniratn which his ‘Knightly valour excited 
Ralcotemporary hearts, we append the fol- 


‘yhis enemies 
In 130, the celebrated Bertrand du Guesclin, 
Qusuble of France, surnamed the Flower of 
State, commanded the French army which 
‘Misege to Chateau Neuf, or Castel de Randon. 
some time, the two parties entered into 
Hiiation, and agreed, the one to cease oftensive 
oslites, and the other to surrender the place, 
Eie before the 12th of July, the English did 
‘ring succour sufficient to’ raise the siege. 





aatllanllltr, 


‘Bertrand du Gueelin, 


The Constable i 
‘fell il during this suspension of 
‘Tati and the physicians announced thet there 
TA? Move of his recovery. ‘The news of this 
"spread grief and consternation through- 
‘amy, “Generals, captains, soldiers, all 


z 
& 





felt ‘at the idea of losing a father and a 
ea ae ete nag ak 
Bek Wage, We aoe tes 
for his preservation ; and, astonishing to relate, 
even the d, when they were informed 
of Du Guesclin's situation, offered up public 
fon ce ateat a 2 cae 

jidable to them undoubtedly, roa oo virenenisy 


to good, so generous in vietory, that even 10 


surrender to him was esteemed an honour. 


“Tt was not to you, sir, that 
render the place, but to the 
my word to him, and I will keep it. 


‘assented. The French army ranged 
battle order, colo fying ‘nd arma shouldered. 


Constable lay in state, with the sword of con- 
stable lying naked on the breast of the corpse. 
‘The English commandanta and captains, on being 
introduced to the apartment of the deceased, 
fell on their kmees and ejaculated a prayer for 
the sonal of the illustrious departed. ‘The com- 
mandant then rising, and. addressing himeelf to 
the corpee, said, “ It is to you, Monsieur Consta~ 
ble, to you alone, that Isurrender my place ; for 
it was your immortal soul which induced me to 
surrender to the French, after I had given my 
‘oath to the King of England to preserve it 
the last drop of my blood.” With theso words, 
he placed the keys at the feet of the corpse, and 
‘withdrew with his companions bathed in tears, 
GUIANA, @ large tract of country in the 
north of South America, bounded on the north 
by the River Oronoko and the Atlantic Ocean s 
‘on the south by the River Amazon; on the 
‘west by New Grenada and the Oronoko; and 
‘on the east by the Atlantic, This vast extent 
of territory extending from 50° to 73° weet 
longitude, is divided into five distinct states, 
‘one, the ‘most westerly, forming part of the 
Colombian Government, another joining the 
last and forming the north-eastern sea-board of 
the continent, being divided into three nearly 
equal portions, severally belonging to England, 
France, and Holland, and a fifth as large as all 
the otliers united, constituting the north-west 
province of Brazil. The British portion, some- 
times called Demerara from the chief river of 
the colony, is about 400 miles from north to 
south, by 200 east and west. ‘The French part 
of Guiana ig usually known as Cayenne, and 
the Dutch Surinam, The colony is extremely 
Deautiful and filled with the most luxuriant forms 
of vegetation, and binds of the most gorgeous 
plumage; the soll is remarkably fertile, and 
yields spiendid crops of sugar, cotton, tobacco, 
‘silk, aloes, many balsams and drugs, dye-stuffs, 
valuable woods and fruits in prodigal abundance, 
all of which form articles of commerce and 
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export, The climate Ys very unhealthy, being 
almost under the equator, and little of the 
interior consequently is explored. Population 
of British Guiana 150,000, Indians included. 

GUATACUM, gwa’-ya-kum, a genus of plants 
consisting of small trees, with abrupt, pinnate 
Teaves and blue flowers, natives of the West 
Indies and North America, and belongs to the 
natural order of Lygophynaced. It is from 
this plant that the hard penderous gum resin 
known as guaiacum is procured, and that hard, 
Dlack-green wood used for castors, balls, rollers, 
&e,, and called lignum vite.—Seé “ Dictionary 
‘of Daily Wants.” : 

‘GUAVA, gua’-va, the namo of a tree belong- 
ing to the ‘genus Psidium, found in America. 
‘There are two species, the white guava and the 
red. Both bear a large oval-shaped fruit of an 
agreeable flavour, and resembling pomegranate 
Sn its astringent qualities, The guava jelly ts 
made from the fruit. 

, CUDGEON.—The Gudgeon ison inbabtant 
of lakes, congregating in winter in the deep, 
Std in simmer frequenting tho shallows and the 
streams which issne from them. It is about 
six inches in length, dusky on the back, with a 
‘white belly, and s row of large black spots on 
‘the sides; the body is round and the tail forked. 
Xt spawns in May. Tt feeds on grass, worms, 
‘and other fishes Just excluded from the ova, oF 
‘upon any unfortunate wasps or flies which ap- 
‘proach too near the surface of the water. Tts 
flesh is white, of exquisite flavour, and easy of 
digestion. 

GUIENNE, one of the ancient provinces of 
France in the’ south-west of the kingdom, now 
Givided into the departments of the Gironde, 
Lot-and-Garonne, Dordogne, Lot, Aveyron, 
Ariége, and the Lower Pyrenees. "This exten- 

ive province for more than three centuries 
appertained to England, but was ceded for 

ret the wife of Henry VI. 

GUILD, a society or company associated for 

‘some purpose, particularly for commercial cha- 
acter. It was an old Saxon custom and named 
from every member being @ gildan, or pa; 
a certain annual sum towards the yencral ex" 
Penses, ‘The merchant guilds of the Saxons, 
‘answer to our modern corporations ; they were 
Vcensed by the king, and each one governed by 
its own laws. Guild rents are rents paid to the 
¢anon by any guild or fraternity. Guild also 
signifies a tribute tax, or amercement. The 
public chamber where the different guilds, or 
in fact trade corporations, met to discuss their 
affairs and regulate their’ society, was denomi- 
nated the Guilds’ Hall, now Guild Hall, 
‘and confined to the municipality. 

GUILDFORD, & market town and borough 
on the Wye, in Surrey. Guildford is a large, 
neat, well-built, and remarkably clean town, 
and ‘being built’on the declivity of a hill, with 
fine spacious streets, has a most attractive and 
Pleasing appearance from whichever point of 
sight it is viewed. An ancient Saxon castle 
‘without the town gives an interesting and ro- 
mantic feature to the other attractions of this 
extremely prepossessing borough. The trade, 
which is very considerable, is confined to corn, 
malt, and hops.  Gulldfordreturns two members 
to Parliament out of a population of 6654 and 
(699 registered electors, 

348 








GUINEA, a gold coin of Great Britain of 
the value of 218, first struck in the time of 
Charles 1T., s0 called from Guinea, whence the 
gd at nal time used fr cainag purposes was 

GUINEA, a maritime on the west 
coast of Adres, extending from Lake Negro it 
the north to Lake Verga in the south. Tho 
‘country is divided into two parts, the one called 
Gengo, the other and upper comprehends the 
districts of Sierra Leone, the Grain the 
Gold Coast, Slave Coast, and Benin. The 
country is generally under the protection of 
England and Denmark, who have several settle 
‘menta and factories established for the purposes 
of trade and as a protection to the natives, who 
are mild, inoffensive, and hospitable. ’ The 
climate 1S unhealthy ‘to Europeans, though the 
natives live to an extreme old age ; the soll is 
fertile and the products those common to this 
region of Africa. 

‘GUINEA HEN, « fowl of the gallinsceous 
order found in Africa, and the munidia meliagris 
of Liuneus; is of a dark gray colour beauti- 
fully variegated with small white spots, a little 
Ionger than the domestic hen, and lias @ species 
of coloured fleshy horn on each side of the head. 

GUINEA PIG.—The Guinea Pig is found 
wild'in the woods of Brazil and Paraguay. 
When domesticated in this country, it very 
much resembles the rabbit, but much smaller 
in size, and is marked with irregular patches of 
Diack, white, and orange. Its ears are rounded 
and almost naked, its feet short, and it has 
no tall It is a Very cleanly animal and the 
male and female spend much of their time in 
licking and smoothing the fur of each other ; 
and should the young get soiled, the mother will 
never again suffer them to approach her. 

GUILLEMOT.—The Guulemot, or Marot, 
the Lavy of St. Kilda, is éspecially distinguished 
by having no postetior we or, thumb. It is 
about eighteen inches in length, and weighs 
twenty-four ounces; the vill is’stralght and 
pointed, of a black’ colour, and abont three 
inches ong. ‘The bird itself is of « brownish. 
dlack colour gbove, and white on the breast 
and belly. In ‘winter, the black on the throat 
and fore-neck becomes white, and the rest. of 
the upper plumage assumes a grayish tinge. 
It is an Aretic bird ; but it is also common upon, 
all our coasts, where it nestles on the preci- 
pitons rocks, and lays one large greenish exg 
on the bare stone. About the beginning of 
February, it appears in large fldcks at St. Kilda, 
and ishited by the inhabitants as the harbinger 

approaching plenty. They take it ina manner 
which justifies its characteristic of footish.” A 
man, with a white shect tied around him, is 
lowered down during the night to some jutting 
ledge, where, seated, he awaits his gathe, and the 
bird, attracted by the cloth, alights upon him oF 
neat him, and is immediately seized. In this 
‘way several hundreds will sometimes be caught 
Defore the advance of dawn warns the man's 
companions to draw him up. 











GUISCARD, & renowned Norman knight 
‘who flourished in the eleventh century; he was 
the son of Tancred, one of the warriors who 
expelled the Saracens from Naples, and.obteined. 
the dukedom of Calabria. The ‘son worthily 
followed the example set him by his father, and 
{won @ military reputation second to no knight 
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‘a tht age of chivalry, Died in one of the 
‘mnian Islands in the year 1085, 

GUISE, Deke oF.—There have been five 
enters of this, one of the most illustrious 
fanileg of France, all lineal descendants of 
Gaude de Lorrayn, the fifth son of Réné, Duke 
Lorraine, who having in 1513 married 

princess, settled in France. He was 
8 nilant soldier’ and did good service in the 
Died 1550, and was succeeded by his 
ides: son, Francis de Lorraine, a warrior of 









Fravela, Luke uf Guise, 


‘proved judgment, and a statesman of keen 
‘ad subtle policy, qualities that both in the 
ani cabinet raised him to the highest 
finence in the state. With this nobleman 
‘ommenced that faction of the Guise and Conde 
ry that for years disturbed the peace and 
my of every noble house in Franee, while 

tis position as head and leader of the Leaxue or 
Catholic party gave him a preponderance of 
Jwer that made him both feared and hated. 
At the same time that he engrossed for hiinselt 
‘2d family all the power and patronage of the 
ate, he made himself equally offensive to 
Bizabeth of England, by boldly and haughtily 
Sporting his niece's, ary, Queen of Scots, 
fim to the throne of England, an interference 
‘was not likely to forget or forgive, 

484 Guse soon felt the influence of her resent 
Fit by the encouragement sho gave the 
Ftesant party. ‘The death of the young king 
ancis TI. was the first real blow to the power 
‘ibis banghty nobleman ; to recover his position 
‘lorerawe the Huguenots, the duke formed an 
Mlance with Philip of Spain, by which means 
‘emas enabled to carry on the civil war against 





the Protestants with increased spirit and ani- 
mosity; in the midst of these busy duties a 
pistol Dullet fired by the hand of an assassin, 
‘cut short his political and mortal career, 1563. 

Hever, Doxe or Goisz, succeeded to his 
father’s honours, and much of his reputation as 
‘a soldier. He formed the confederation known 
‘as the Catholic League for the avowed object of 
suppressing the Huguenot party; by means of 
this powerful lever he exercised all'the functions 
of a sovereign, and in his arrogance detled even 
the power of the king. After the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew he endeavoured to detach 
James of Scotland from his alliance with Eng- 
land, revived the League, and marching against 
the Huguenots, gave the German auxiliaries 
signal overthrow. Henry, Jealous of his general, 
and indignant st the enthusiasm of the people 
of Paris at Guise’s victory, and seeing himself 
suspected and shunned by his subjects, resolved 
to rid himself of s0 ambitious and powerful a 
noble. To effect this object he fied hastily to 
Blois, and there summoning an assembly of the 
States of the Realm, by heaping fresh honours 
on the Guises and other leaders of the Catholic 
party, 80 completely deceived the duke that, 
unsuspicious of danger, both he and the 
cardinal his brother repaired to the palace at 
Blois. No sooner had the treacherous Henry 
by these arts enticed the fated nobles into his 
power, than he gave instant orders for their 
assassination, a crime that in his own house 
an under the mask of friendship and reconcl- 
liation was perpetrated in the year 1588. 

Cuanuss, Dexs oF Grise, succeeded his 
murdered father in his titles, but not for some 
years in his estates, as Henry, apprehensive of 
the influence of the young Guise among tho 
People, who looked on the family as the saviours 
of the country, took the immediate precaution 
(of sending hinn'a close prisoner to the Castle of 
Tours; but from which, after an imprisonment 
of three years, he contrived to escape, and, 
ficeing to Paris, was welcomed with shouts by: 
the delighted populace. During the tranquil 
relgn of Henry of Navarre, he held the office of 
Governor of Provence; but, falling under the 
displeasure of Richelieu, was compelled to seck 
safety in Italy, where he died in exile, 1640. 
The honours of the family now descended on 

son, 

Hesny, Doxe or Gows, who, on his father's 
death, throwing off the ecclesiastical flinctions 
he had assumed, laid claim to his hereditary 
titles, formed a conspiracy against, the cardinal 
for his animosity to his father, and put himself 

it the head of the revolted Neapolitans. His 
‘scheme, however, miscarried, and he was made 
prisoner. Obtaining his Wberty after a short 
Aelay, he took up his residence in France, where 
he passed the remainder of his life in peace, and 
died in 1664. The line of the illustrious Rouse 
of Guise became extinct a few years later— 1675, 

Guise, Many oF, sister of Francis Duke of 
Guise. This amiabie and accomplished princes 
having been early left a widow by the death 
her husband, the Duke of Longueville, was, in 
1640, married to James, King of Scotland, much 
tothe chagrin of Henry VIII., who had fully 
resolved to demand the beautiful widow for 
himself. ‘The death of James, and the birth of 
her daughter, the future Mary Queen of Scots, 




















occurred almost at the same time. During the 
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Aistractions that followed the death of the King, 
and the regency of the Earl of Arran, the 
yneen-mother attached herself to the party of 
Girainal Beaton, to counteract’ the Tegent’s 
schemes. After’ many years passed among 
constant scenes of strife and bloodshed, in which, 
eas compelled to vnileta her, pinion aa 
regent by arms and troops from France, 
‘she died suddenly in the Castle of Edinburgh, 
in the month of January, 1560—a woman 
‘universally admired and respected, and who 
‘Possessed all the brilllant qualities of her family, 
‘without their weakness or vice. 
GUIZOT, Faangow Pumuir Goma, — 
‘This eminent ‘statesman and diplomatist 





‘was the son of an advocate, who fell under the |- 


gllotinein 794, Upon the death of her msband, 
lame Guizot removed to Switzerland, where 
Francois was educated, with his younger brother. 
In 1805, he returned to Paris to study the law; 
Dut, clinging his determination, he entered the 
family of the Swiss Ambassador, as tutor. In 
1809, he gave his first Uterary labours to the 
‘world, in the form of a “Dictionary of Syno- 
nymes,” which, in the next two Years, was 
followed by other produetions. In 1812, he wat 
appoint fessor of Modern History.” It was 
not, however, till 1814, that he first entered the 
arena of politics, as secretary to the restored 
Bourbon, Upon the final overthrow of the 
‘empire, be became secretary to the Minister of 
Justice, This was followed, in 1818, by his 
election to the post of Councillor of State. In 
two years, however, he was driven from. offce, 
and for the third time had to resort to his pen, 
and the fabrication of political pamphlets. In 
the years 1826-7, he produced his ‘rst 

‘work, the “ History of the English Revolution,” 
followed by essays on the history of France, and 


Iistorical essays on Sh 3 he also assisted 
fo establish the French Howie. Fron ts 
time, his literary career and fame kept pace, 
‘and, about 1830, M. Guizot became editor of tie 
“Déats,” andthe same year was elected a 
‘Member’of the Chamber of Deputies, and took 
art in tho revolution that drove Charles X- 

the French throne, soon after which, he was 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction, and 
‘Minister of the Interior; and though again 
expelled from office, he soon after re-oceupied 
‘the seat of Public Instruction, which he held till 
1836, when he was sent on an embassy to 
England. In 1840, he was recalled to fill the 
office of Foreign Affairs. In 1848, he fed from 
France, at the time .of the downfall of the 
‘Orleans dynasty; but, in 1849, returned, and 
devoted himself assiduously to his pen, giving to 
the .world, in rapid succession, a “History of 
Civilization,” “History of Oliver Cromwell,” 
“Restoration of Charles IL, ‘and 
His Times,” “The Consulate and the Empire,” 
‘and several other works. 

GUJERAT, a province of Western 
‘bounded on the north by the province of Ajmecr, 
south by Aurungsbad, east by Malwah and 
Candeish, and west by & desert of sand and the 
Gulf of Gutch. “The area of it is supposed to 
measure 41,500 square miles, and to have & 
population of nearly 3,000,000, 

GULF.—A gulf is a large pieco of water, 
and occupies a greater recess in the land than & 
day. A gulf and a bay differ only in extent; 
we epply bay to a large or small recess of the 





sea, but gulf only to a larger extent of water, 
{intersecting the land ine bay-lke form.” "Tho 
Gulf of Mexico is one of the largest. From 
this great gulf issues that powerful ocean current, 
the gulf siream, one of the divisions of which 
finds its way fo the frozen North, and there 
undermines large fields of ice, which, afteravards 
moving towards warmer latitudes, constitute 


the ice-floes met with in the Atlantic Ocean. 

the iil even, and Ghat seems a curious change, 
e ‘what seems a curious 

ftioe that have white heads in summer become 

darker in winter; and this together with the 

varying plumage according to the age, has given 

rise in some cases to ® mistake not uncommon 





incisions ip the bark, asis the caso 
the gum-arabie ie psocured, ‘True gums, such 

gum. rue ums, such a8 
gum-arabie, ‘tragacanth, and that from 
each, plum, and cherry trees, are soluble in 
‘Water, insoluble im oil or alaohol, and capable ot 
an acid fermentation when dineelved in water. 

GUMRI, a decayed town of Russian Armenis, 
fifty-three iniles from Erivan. It is situated on 
4 lofty table land, where the cold is most rigid. 
Population, 10,000. 

GUN-GOTTON, — To prepare gun-cotton, 
make a mixture of three parts sulphuric acid, 
‘and one part nitric acid. When this has cooled. 
—for it becomes hot cn mixing—put into it 
some cotton wool, and let it be stirred about 
with a glass rod, then taken out, all the super~ 
‘uous acid strained from it, and covered up for an 
hour or two. It should then be thoroughly 
washed in cold water, so that all the acid be 
removed. To ensure this completely, let it be 
afterwards washed in a very weak solution of 
potash, then dried by a very gentle heat, and, 
‘when ry, soaked in a solution of nitre, and 
dried again. This makes it so explosive (about 
three times as explosive as gunpowder), that 
reat care i required ints management. 

‘GUNPOWDER isa mixture of nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal; and the more completely they 
‘are mixed, the more finely ground, and the 
‘purer they are, the more perfect will be the 
gunpowder. ‘The proportions used of these 
ingredienta’ vary slightly in different powder 
mills; but the average is about seventy-four 
parts nitre, ten sulphur, and sixteen charcoal, 
by weight,” The sulpbur and nitre can easily bo 
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aiitefarface, the dust is removed by & sieve 
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verter is for uses 


‘er, operations which are called “ blasting.” 
GUNTER, Epwoxp, 9 mathematician of 
{et eminence, born in Herefordshire in 1581, 


‘Struc by his genus tobe Protea of Astro” 
we iresham College. Died, at Oxford, in 


..CURNARD.—Of these there are several spe- 
(& The Red Gurnard, which is of a bright 
‘i colour in the Dody ; the first dorsal fin with 
4 dick spot, the pectorals bluish, the ventrals 
‘01 anal white; its head is large, and covered 
ith strong bony plates; the nose has three 
ps on each side; the mouth is large, and 
‘Sed with sharp teeth, and the lateral lines are 
iy serated, In ‘the water this fsh has an 
iy brilliant appearance. It is fre- 
{feet on the southern shores of England, and is 
{2etunt-tasted fish, somewhat like the had- 
2%, Besides, there are the Gray, the Smooth, 
‘the Sapphirme, and the Piper Gurnard. 
GUSTAVUS L,, Kine oP SwEDEN.—Gustarus 
(athe name by which this traly great man 
[sown before ascending the throne, was the 
{ol Ene Vasa, and born in 1490. His father 
its been beheaded, and himself rigorously 
ihoned by Christian, King of Denmark, he at 
‘effected his escape, and fleeing to the 
Eitttans, appealed to the peasantry to rise in 
cats tad restore him to his Inst possessions. 
career that reads more like a romance 
the adventures of an ordinary man, Gus- 
tas isat length able to take the field ; and 
tome years of great anxiety and labour, 
sat last enabled to drive Christian from 
‘Tees, and in 1527 was crowned, to the infinite 
Bide ofthe people, who, in the eame reign, 
evel the Protestant religion, Died, after & 
Chaat Poperous sway of thirty-two years, 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS I—This prince, 
commonly called the Idon of the North and the 
‘Bulwark of the Protestant Faith, was born in 1594, 
of crenieen years." ut though soung eats, 

Be ‘years. " 
he displayed remarkable judgment in the selee- 
ton of his ministers, and exhibited such superior 
abilities in all branches of state policy, that his 
subjects had no reason to regret the youth of 
thelr prince. It was not, however, as a states 
man, but as & warrior, that Gustavus was fated 
to surprise the world. ’Scarcely had he mounted 
the throne before he declared war against Russia, 
Denmark, and Poland; but though crowned 
‘with victory, it was as the head of the Protestant 
League of Germany against the empire and 
Catholic party, that Gustavus won his undying 
reputation. “And though leading bis armies 
almost to the confines of Europe, and in the 
heart of a sanguinary war, he found time to 
establish schools of learning and arts, and attend 
to the lighter and more grateful duties of @ 
sovereign. After a life spent in the field, this 
heroic king fell in 1632, in the: battle of Litzen, 
and expired in the moment of victory. 

GUSTAVUS II, Kine ov SwEDEN, was the 
son of Adolphus Frederic, born in 1746, and 
ascended the throne on the death of his father 
in 1771. Great corruptions having crept into 
the state, and public order being disturbed by 
private factions, Gustavus devoted the first years 
of his reign to reform abuses, suppress riot, 
‘abolish torture from the Justice chamber, and 
effect other salutary measures. In 1783. he 
declared war against Russia, both, 
his fleet and army in person.” After a campaign 
of variable success he obtained a splendid naval 
Victory, whlch led to Smmeaiate overtures, or 
peace. ' Agreest a tween 
End Sweden, Gustavus was on the eve of march- 
ing with his army to invade France, when, 
ata masked Dall, he was assassinated in the 
year 1792. 

GUSTAVUS IV., Krxo or Swzpex.—This 
monarch, whom it is charity to believe insane, 
as his whole reign was an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the age and his people, succeeded his 
murdered father at the age of fourteen years. 
In 1809, his subjects, disgusted with’ his wanton 
outrage of their liberties, arrested him as a 
traitor to the commonwealth, and, compelling 
hhim to abdicate, elected Charles, Duke of Sun- 
dermania, to mount the vacant throne as 
Charles XIII. The abdicated monarch retired. 
to Switzerland, where he died, in perfect retire- 
ment, in 1837. 

GUTHRIE, Wrnust, a writer of consider- 
able ability, a native of Scotland, who wrote a 
History of Scotland, Geographical Grammar, 
‘and several other works, all of a high order of 
merit. Died 1769. . 

GUTTA PERCHA. — This is a substance 
possessing many useful and valuable properties, 
It was unknown in Europe until a very recent 
date, though it is said to. have been in common 
use among the natives of the Indian Archipelago 
for a long period previous to our discovery ot 
ita utility. It is the concrete juice of a large 
tree, supposed to be the Isonandra Gutta, and is 
brought to Europein irregular masses of a brown 
colour, containing various impurities, which are 
easily got rid of by working it in hot water. 
Gutta percha possess the desirable pro 
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of being solid, slightly elastic, not brittle, and’ years, as a penance, exposed thelr defences 
‘ery tough, capable of being melted at the heat , bodies to all the vicissitudes of heat and cold. 
of boiling water, and drawn out or moulded into|  GWALIOR, a town and commanding fortress 
almost any form. It resists the action of water | of Hindostan, and capital of the district of the 
and spirits (unless very strong),vils, alkalies, and same name.” The citadel is perched on te 
‘weak acids; but spirits of turpentine, chioro- | crown of a lofty hill, and is a place of grest 
form, and naphtha, each willdisssolveit. A sub- - 

‘stance possessing so many valuable properties | 

‘as these, of course enters into a multiplicity “| 








forms and uses. 

GUTTENBURG, Joux, 4 name connected 
with the earliest records of printing, and to 
‘whom by many the first introduction of the | 
artis attributed. Guttenbarg was born at Mentz 
about 1400. If not the inventor, it is generally 
Delieved that he was the first who printed with 
moveable blocks of wood. Little more of his 
career is known than that he had Faust as a 
‘partner for some time, was frequently involved 
{in Jaw suits, and dicd 1468.—See Parwrixc. 

GUY, Tuomas, was the son of a lighterman 
in Horselydown, Southwark, and was born in the 
year 1643. He was apprenticed to a bookseller, 
‘and by attention to business and extreme 

ony, but principally by his speculations 
in the South Sea bubble, accumulated immense 
Tiches, He built Guy's Hospital, in the Borough, 
‘which cost £18,793, and left by will, £219,499 to 
endow it. To Christ's Hospital he bequeathed 
£400 a year for ever; and £80,000, the residue 
of his estate, was distributed among those who 
could claim any affinity to him. ‘ 

GUYON, Geveray Ricuarp, a British (Gwalter. 
officer born "in Somersetshire in”1813, who, 
entering the Hungarian service, rose to great strength. ‘The town lies far below at the base 
istinetion and the rank of general; he fought , of the hill, is very populous, and carries 00 ® 
‘with distinguished bravery in the war of inde- | very considerable trade. . 
pendence in 1848, till the national cause was| | GYNANDRIA, the name of the twentieth 
‘overpowered, when he fied into Turkey, and | class in the Linnean artificial system of botsty, 
enlisting under the Turkish banner, did gallant | and compreliends all plants which product 
service in Asia Minor, and especially at Kars. | hermaphrodite flowers, the stamens of which 

GWALION, a district of Hindostan in the| grow on the pists, This class embraces {00 
territories of Scindia, surrounded by the districts | orders, Diandria, Triandria, Hexandria, 

‘of Bundelcund, Chumbal, and Kotuh ; it hasan | Dodecandria, Its chief genera are the 
‘rea of 33,100 square miles, and a population of | Aristolochea, and Cytimus. aid 
2,230,000. GYPSUM, sulphate of lime, commonly 

GYGES, one of the Titans, the son of Costus | plaster-stone, a mineral not untrequently found 
and ‘Terra, und fabled as having a hundred| in crystals, and often in compact amorphous 
hands. masses; it is extensively used in the arts ene 

GYMNASIUM, in ancient Greece, was a| largely into the compound known, as plaster 
lace where athieile exercises were performed :| Paris, and largely employed as manure. Jt 
4 calisthenic school for the acquiremens and | found in the new red sandstone of England 
physical development of the youth of Rome, to| Germany, and produced in abundance nes 
‘make them, strong, useful, and capable of en-| Paris. “The pure crystallized 5} are 
during fatigue and weight on the long march | called Selent/e, and the white variety Alabaster. 
‘and arduous duties which formed so necessary a| When impure it is either red, yellow, blue, © 
Property in the Roman legionary gray. on 

GYMNOSOPHISTS, a sect of Indian GYR-FALCON, a beautiful species of fal 
philosophers, so called from the Greek word for | or hawk, usually’ called the White Faleam 
“ naked,” because they never covered the body, | because its whole plumage is of that colour. 
‘and lived solitary in woods and deserts, subsist-| falconry, when that pastime was in YOxUe 
ing on herbs; and for a period of thirty-seven | Gyr-Falcon was ouly flown at the highest game 
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His the eighth letter of the English alphabet, | honest, honour, hostler, hour, humble, and Pd 

ands neither strictly a vowel nor an articul silent ‘when united with g, as in right 

W's pronounced with an expirating breath, | Bought, ete. When it follows w, a8 in whch 
vays perceptible to the ear, except where | where, who, etc.,it is pronounced with at soni “ 
‘7 3 inical is mute in e few words, a2, heir, tion before it:' thus, hwich, hwere, hwat. 
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numeral, in Latin, H signifies 200, and with 
dash over it, as thus, Hi 200,000; and among the 
Greeks H stood for 8. In music this letter is 
the seventh degree in the Diatonfe Seale, and 
the twelfth ‘in the Chromatic, in the solmization 
called. 6-mi, being the seventh major of ¢, the 
pure fifth of ¢, and of g the third major. 

HAARLEM, Aar'-lem, a large city of North 
Holland, situated on the’ Spaarem, three and a 
half miles from the North Sea, twelve miles west 
of Amsterdam, and in latitude 52° 23° north, 
and longitude 4° 38° east. Haarlem was 
formerly a place of great strength and Import 
ance, butits defences and walls are now converted 
into ‘pleasant walks. Numerous canals flow 
through all parts of its clean well-built streets, 
and it possesses many very superior churches 
and public buildings ; it has several silk, linen, 
and ‘cotton manufactories, and makes velvets, 
Tugs, carpets, ribbons, and’ considerable qua 
ry of lage.” Ths bleaching grounds formerly 
supplied this country, and much of the continent, 
‘with that superior kind of linen which, from the 
Place of its manufacture, obtained the name 
Holland. Garden flowers, seeds, roots, ete., also 
form an important item in the business transac 
tions of the town, which has a population of 
25,778, In 1573 it endured a seven months’ sicge, 
‘when it at last surrendered to the Duke of Alva, 
‘ho lost 10,000 men before its walls, upon which 
the bigoted Spaniards, in revenge, and contrary to 
honour and the convention agreed to, bascly 
executed 2000 of the inhabitants, including 
magistrates, ministers of religion, soldiers, and 
Dai 


viians. 

HABAKKUE, hab-acl’-kuck, the name of one 
of the “twelve Lesser Prophets, and also the 
fitle of the book he wrote. Nothing is known 
of this prophet’s birth or country, but, from 
the date of his prophecies, he is supposed to 
have been contemporary with Jeremiah in the 
reign of Josiah, B.c. 609. The prophecies of 
Habakkak comprise three chapters, and are 
placed in the Old Testament, next to Nahum, 
and before Zephaniah. is songs or prayer to 
God, composing the third chapter, are. con- 
filered as the most perfect specimens of the 
Hebrew ode we possess. 

HABEAS CORPUS.—Literally, “have thou 
the body.” _A writ at Common Law, of various 
‘ues, and of different importance. ' The most, 
celebrated writ of this kind is the /iabeas corpus 
d subjiciendum, which, in case of an alleged 
egal confinement, may be had out of the 
Queen's Bench, directed to the person who 
detains another, commanding him to produce 
the body of the prisoner, with the day and 
‘cause of his capture and ‘detention; there to 
do, submit to, and recelve whatever the judge 
or court may direct or deem right. All per- 
tons, whether natives oF aliens, are entitle 

"Act, so that, us long as it’ remains unim- 
Yeached, no person in England can be long 
éetained in prison, except where the law has 
Indicted a justifiable detention. In times of 
national tumult or threatened danger, it. is 
deemed expedient for a period to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act. ‘This, however, is only 
flected by the House of Commons empowering 
the Crown to suspend its operation for a neces- 
ry time, thus giving the Government the 
ower to imprison suspected persons. without 
ating the reasons, and refusing all bail, ‘There 


























are other varieties and powers of this Act, to 
Tegulate minor afuirs, soch aa, removing & 

from one prison to another for a trial 
in a superior court, 

HABERGEON, a coat of armour or mail, 
‘composed of amali iron rings, connected toge- 
ther on a dress of leather, and which, worn on 
‘the breast, descended from the neck as low as 
the hips, the entire trunk. 

HACHETTE, “Jane, ha-shet’, a herole 
young woman of Beauvais, who inspired and 





Jed on a of armed women, to encounter 
Charles the in 1472, when he attacked 
their city. When the walls were stormed, she 


‘Slew a standard-bearer who led the assault, 
‘as he was about to plant the trophy on the 
Fampart, and hurled the body into the moat, 
fat the same time setting her foot on the stan- 
dard. In memory of this act, and for her 
gallant services, the inhabitants have for ages 
held a procession on the 10th of July, in which 
the women take precedence of the men; and 
further, to mark their admiration, her descend- 
ants were for ever exempt from the payment 
of taxes, 

HACKNEY, a village of Middlesex, two 
miles north-east of ‘The township has 
8 population of 37,800. Hackney coaches are 
sald to have taken their name from this village, 
‘as it was here they are reported to have first 
plied for hire, 

HACKNEY COACHES.—See Coace. 





Hackney Couch in the Seventeenth Centary. 


HADDINGTON, an important market town 
in the south-east of’ Scotland, and capital of the 
county of the same name, sixteen miles east 
from Edinburgh, A considerable trade is car- 
ried on here in wool, tanning, and artificia 
manures. It is also the largest wheat market 
{n Scotland, Haddington returns one member 
to Parliament, and contains in the borough and 
districts a population of 12,504, and 652 regis- 
tered electors, ¥ 
HADDINGTONSHIRE, one of the south- 


to | eastern counties of Scotland, 27 iniles long by a 


width of 15), and has an area of 224 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the Firth 
of Forth ; south, by the Hills of Lammermuir; 
east, by'the German Ocean; and west, by 
Eainburghshire, 
he soll is very prolific, yielding fine crops 
of wheat, oats, beans, and ‘other Geresisy tes 
mineral wealth in coal is also very considerable. 
It returns one member to Parliament, has 679 
electors, and population of 25,886. 
"HADDOCK, celebrated in Tomish legendary 
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tinguished fish which Peter.canght, at the bid- 
ding of his Lord, from which he took the tribute 
money for the temple, aud left the marks of his 
forefinger and thumb, an honourable badge, 
which the species retain to this day, in two 
Dlack spots, one on each shoulder, w little beneath 
‘the gills. ‘The haddock seldom exceeds eighteen 
inches in length, is of a bluish brown colour on 
the back, silvery white on the belly, and the 
lateral line black. Like the cod it is gregarious, 
‘but does ot, like it, continoe uniformly attached. 
to any particular locality, shifting ite haunts at 
uncertain intervals, Immenso shoals arrive on 
the Yorkshire coast about the middle of winter, 
‘and are sometimes known to extend along it 
nearly fifty miles, and at some points three 
miles broad from ‘the shore. ‘They begin to be 
in roo in the middle of November, and continue 
so till the end of January; from that time till 
‘May the full grown are out of season, but the 
‘small ones may be said to be in season almost 
all the year, ‘Those caught on the Irish coast, 
‘ear Dublin, are numally large, and of a fine 

our. 

HADLEY, Joux, s mathematician born in 
the seventeenth century. He is considered to 
tbe the inventor of the sextant and s reflecting 


has boen called tho ForsatAnaerenn, aa 
his works, which are chiefly amatory or in praise 
of love and wine, number 569 lyrics. He died 
universally esteemed and venerated by his 
countrymen in 1389, 

HAGERSTON, an American town, and the 
capital of the county of Washington in the 
state of Maryland. 
ova Grit the Stipe no thro part: he 

jews 

dep Samy Sotien es Bet 

the brophets, or Nevim; and the Cetuvim, or 
tho Writings, by way of eminence. ‘The latter 
Clase is called by the Greeka Hagiographa, com- 
prehending the books of Psalms, Proverbs, Job, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, Ruth, Esther, Chroni- 
les, Canticles, Lamentations, and Ecclesiastes, 

‘HAGUE, haig, the capital of North Holland, 
and the seat of government for the kingdom. 
‘The long spacious streets, magnificent buildings, 
broad sheets of water, rows of trees, the extreme 
cleanliness of all parts, and the singular salu, 
Drity of the climate, rénder the Hague one 
Ue fnest and mont beeutifal cities fa Europe, 
‘whether simply for inspection or as a place of 
residence. As long ago as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, the Counts of Holland raised a hunting-box 
here, and as a summer retreat, either for solitude 
‘or the sports of the chase, it continued the pro- 
perty of this leading family. When, however, 
the independence of the country was effected, 
and Spanish dominion shaken off, the Stadt-| his 
holder made it his palatial residence; and soon 
after, the States-General held their councils 
here, and ultimately it became the established 
residence of the diplomatic body. Concurrently 
with these changes, public and private buildings 
Sprang up, tila Jength it asoumed the imposing 

ions of a city, and, at the commencement 
of the present century thé newiy-imposed French 


‘ing te good and virtuous Louis Buonaparte= | ofce 
ithe eco 


italof his kingdom ; andit became 





‘200m after a place of great importance; while am 
excellent public taste haa taken the utmost. ad- 
vantage ofits natural beauties to render it archi- 
tecturally worthy in every respect of being the 
capital of a great people. » Population, 54,000. 

HAHNEMANN, SaxceL, founder of the ho- 
maopathic system’ of medicine, was born in 
Upper Saxony in 1755. Having studled at Leip- 
sie, he entered upon practice asa physician, At 
the same time devoting his leisure to the trans~ 
ldion of medial works, expecially those of Eng 
usn waters into Gena” While so engaged 
test Cullen's theory of the action of bark on the 
system he pu bmgelf under a course of experi. 
nlent, and finding that large doses produced. all 
the symptoms of the fever for which it was 
deemed & spectiic cure, he resolved to try if 
other drugs, noted for specif actions, had like 
properties.” His experiments at length led. him 
{o the conviction that certain druge would pro- 
duce the disease they were known to cure. 
From these facts, he based the principles of his 
new system ; and having written s treatise on 
the propertin of Beiadonna, he in 1610 ub- 

great work the “Organon of the 

Healing Art,” wherein he explained his new 

‘theory for the frst time, naming it Homeopathy. 

Being persecute by the spottecaries, Who sam 

‘of their profesion if the new doctrine 

‘he was compelled to remove to 

oe ate gre 

ienalve precise, Bloviy bet gradualy guining 
converts’ to bis’ new ideas on the practice of 

physic. Died in 1843. 

HAINAULT or HAINAUT, & province of 
Belginm, situated on the frontier, on 
the north by East Flanders and Brabant ; south 

are, The apes of the county generally 

ers. tof the count 

fiat and it is watered bythe rivers’ Sehelde, 
Seribre, and Haines Th area is about, 1406 
i Sbvotea to agrlcltare; the brecting of eatle 

voted to agriculture, the atte, 
ff mining. “The matbctares const of 
fd ool fabrics, gas, face, Teather, and 
faraware, ‘Tho. populatan ‘is’ estimated "at 
725,000. 

HAINAUT, a former division of France 
situated in French Flanders, but it is now in 
claded in the department of the Nard. 

HALBERTSTADT, a city of great antiquity 
in Prussian Saxony, distant from Magdel 
about thirty miles,’ It has a fine 
besides several churches, Catholic chapels, 

‘Galleries. The principal 


god otter branches of industry. 
HALE, Sm Marrew, was born in Gloucester- 
shire in 1606, and was chief Justice of the King’s 
ae Aa lawyer his reputation is high, and 
integrity unimpeache ly spot upon. 
renory is the fet of his having condemned 
two wretched women for witcberaft, at Bury 
St. Edmund's, in 1665, He died in 1676. 
HALFORD, Ste Hsxay.—This dist 
physician was born at Leicester in 1766. His 
original name was Vaughan, which he changed 
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a2 xithor he was much esteemed, an edition of 
says and orations whieh he published in 1831, 
‘eng flo interest ‘and research. He dio i 
ste 


HALIFAX, Gronce Savitte, Mangurs oF.— 
‘Thisnobleman'was born in 1630, and was a privy 
‘cmncllor to Charles II., who created him a 
marquis, and offered him the post of Lord 
Ueutenant of Ireland, which he declined. “On 
{he acession of James, he was mnch opposed to 
‘at monarch’s attempts to alter the constitution, 





Torkshire. situated on 
fiureen miles to the west 
luge market and manufacturing town built, 


tas many 


3. 


all, a building containing 300 rooms or 
in'which the merchants display and 

road cloths, This establishment 
the name of the Piece Hall, is every 
an 





z 
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ane 


aya 
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quarried in the neighbourhood, 
‘Ad though a large proportion is used for build- 
= purposes in the town, sufficient remains to 
‘Suamit to London and other dlties for the same 
Halifax returns two members to Par- 
mt ont of population of 33,582, and 1491 
‘[Htered electors, and an aggregate population 
‘wm and parish of 160.000. 
<gAUIFAX, a town of North America, and 
of the British colony of Nova Scotia, 
‘Sa handsome modern towa, builtin parallel 








ines on the incline of a hill the sea, at 
the bottom and on the west side of a ca 

bay. Halifax, independently of its large foreign 
and coasting trade, is a place of considerable 
importance as a government arsenal, having 
extensive docks, stores, naval yards, and all the 
Tequisites for outfitting and repairing fleets. Tt 
‘has also official residences for the admiral of the 
station and the military commandant, as well a3 
‘double set: of Halifax fs situated in 
latitude 44° 89 N., and longitude 63° 37” W.; 
and exclusive of its military and marine residents, 
hhas a population of 25.000. 

HALL, Josrrg, a learned and eminent Eng- 
lish divine, who rose through all the ecclesiastical 
grades, till he at length obtained the dignity of 
the mitre. This distinguished churchman was 
dorn in Leleestershire, in 1574; and after com= 
pleting his education at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and obtaning his fellowship, was 
inducted into the rectory of Hawsted, from 
which, a few years later, he to Waltham, 
in Essex, He subsequently became chaplain to 
Heary, Prince of Wales; after whose premature 
death ‘he obtained the deanery of Worcester’ 
and in 1627 was advanced to the see of Exeter, 
from which he was, two years afterwards, trans- 
ated to the vacant mitre of Norwich, in which 
see he died in the year 1656. Hall's 
‘works are too well known to the al stu 
dent and reader to require any comment in this 
place on his plety, genius, or erudition. In 1597 
hhe gave to the world his “ Virgidemiarum,” a 
series of satires in six books, a work on which 
most of our best critics have expended great 
encominms. His [productions have been subse- 
fecevng om ha contempeare’ the sppein 

@ contemporaries’ the appella~ 
.tion of the English Seneca. 

HALL, Carratn Bast, R.N.—This prolific 
and esteemed writer was the son of Sir James 
Hall, and born in Edinbargh in 1788. In 1802 
he entered the Royal Navy, and in the different 
‘grades of the service was actively employed in 
every part of the globe. The adventures and 
experience acquired in his professional avoca- 
tions the captain subsequently gave to the world 
in books of travel, voyages, adventures, éic. 
‘These, however, form but @ small of 
Captain Hall's Uterary productions. Few authors 
have contributed more largely to the lighter 
literature of the day than Captain Basil Hall, 
‘whose writings always possess the charm of ori- 
ginality and vigour ; and whether describing the 
hatives of the Loo-Choo Islands, or a homely 
scene, are equally fascinating and graphic, Died 
in an’ asylum, in 1844. 

HALLAM, Hexnr, LLD., one of the most 
eminent literary men’of the last half-century. 
‘This distinguished writer was born in 1778, and 
having gone through the usual course of editca~ 
tion at Eton and Oxford, finally took up his 
residence in the metropolis, and was soon after 
employed, in conjunction with his friend Sir 
‘Walter Scott, asa contributor to the “ Edinburgh 
Review.” In_1830 he received the gold medal 
from George TV. for historical composition. His 
great works, and those upon which his ‘name 
and fame may be safely allowed to rest, are 
“A View of the State of Europe during the 
Middle Ages,” “'The History of England from 
the Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death. 











of George the Second,” and An Introduction to 
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the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, Six- 
‘teenth, and Seventeenth Centuries.” Died 1859. 

‘HALLE, a town of some importance in Prus- 
sina Saxony, on the river Saale, Tt has some 
woollen, silk, and leather manufactures, besides 
hardware, salt, and starch, of which latter article 

fe quantities are made. Population, 34,000, 

ALLEY, Epavyp, a celebrated astronomer, 
‘was born in ‘London in 1656. His observations 
and discoveries have been of the greatest use to 
the astronomical and mathematical world. He 
‘was tie first who proved that comets formed a 
constituent part of the solar system, and revolve 
regularly round the sun. ‘The comet whose 
ll return he predicted, is universally 

styled Halley's comet. 

HALLOW EVEN or E'EN, Aut Hattows.— 
‘This night, which is the vigil of All Saints’ Day, 
is, in the north of England, and especially In 
Scotland, devoted to universal merriment, when 
the young of both sexes dive for apples in tubs 
of wuter, or endeavour to catch them in their 
‘months when suspended from the roof by a kind 
of rude quintain, on one end of which is the 
apple, and on the other a lighted candle. Upon 
this 6c also, young lovers endeavour to 
foretell their fortunes, and the degree of amity 
in which they will live when married, by the 
burning of two nuts, one from either party. 
‘The charms practised on this evening in the 
different counties of Great Britain were more 
numerous than the counties or localities in 
‘which they were practised, the only singularity 
in the universality of the ceremony was, that all 
of them were adopted either to forecast fortune 
or prognosticate affection ; yet as one was always 
sequel of the other, the two may be regarded 
‘as but one in purpose, But of all the mystic 
ceremonies of Alll Hallows Eve, the most serious 
‘and important seems to have been that of sowing 
‘the hemp-seed, which was to be performed at 
the dead of night, and the ceremony carried out 
Dackwards, rang bells; others bumed 
great bonfires; and some again devoted the 
Srening hours io story-telling and the drinking 
of comfortable Lamb's Wool, a potation variously 
made, though in general ‘by mixing roasted 
‘apples with good ale; some added milk; and, in 
fact, every neighbourhood had its own approved 
recipe. But whatever were the precise ingre- 
dients, there can be no doubt that the drink was 
siways both good and pessant. 

M, the mame of several parishes in 
England. 
"HAM, a town and fortress of France in the 
of the Somme, with a population of 
2400. ‘The citadel has of late years been used as 
‘A state prison, and it was here that the present 
‘Emperor of France suffered six years’ imprison- 
‘ment, for his rash attempt at revolution in the 
streets of Boulogne. 

HAMBURG, a large commercial city in the 
north-west of Germany, situated on the north 
‘dank of the Elbe, above seventy miles from its 
mouth in the German Ocean, Hamburg is built 
much after the style of a Dutch city, being inter- 
sected by canals and watercourses formed by 
branches from the Alster and Elbe; it is also 
surrounded by walls, converted into ornamental 
walks. Though the new town 8 many 
Mie and spacious streets, with lohty eommodious 
houses, the more antique portions are full of 





narrow, dirty, and gloomy thoroughfares, It} 


possesses many parish churches, two of whic 
fare especially worthy of comment, St. Micheal! 
and St, Peter's; it has also the usual number ¢ 
manicipal and sclentifc institutions, and carrle 
‘ona large local business in the manufacture ¢ 
tobacco, callco printing, soap, sugar refining 
Jewellery, cards, gold and sliver lace, needles, 
‘Besides the articles manufactured by the in 
tants, itis the mart from which a great portion 
of northern and western Germany are supplic 
with foreign and native goods, and in this ligh 
alone may well be called the most importam 
town in Northern Europe. The populatiot ¢ 
Hamburg and its environs embraces about 
165,000 souls, of whom at least, 100,000 are Jews 
Curaven, af the mouth of the. Eibe, wi th 

jacent villages, constitu: 1e territory af 
Pertaining to the free clty, covers. about 19, 
square miles, and has a population of 40,000. 
About the middle of the thirteenth centary, 
Hamburg united with Lubeck to form the Han- 
seatic League. In 1810, Hamburg was taken 
possession of by the French, who made it the 
capital of a new district ; till’ 114, when it wis 
again declared an independent city. In 1842, 
almost third of Hamburg was destroyed by 
fire; nearly 20,000 of the inhabitants being in 
consequence deprived of shelter. Subseriptions 
from all parts of Europe soon ameliorated the 
destitution of the people, and in a few years the 
city rose from its ruins more beautiful than 
ever. 

HAMILCAR, the name ot two celebrated 
Carthaginian generals, the most renowned being 
the father of the eminent conqueror, Hanuits!. 
Hamilcar lived about the third century B.C, 
and fell in battle with the Spanish forces. 

HAMILTON, a town in the west of Scotland, 
tn Lanarkshire, situated near the Junction of th 
‘Avon and Clyde, about ten miles to the east of 
Glasgow. Population 10,000, Also a city in 
Upper Canada, with # population between 10,000 
‘and 11,000, 

HAMILTON, the name of several counties it 
‘the United States. Also of several townships 
‘with populations varying from 3000 to 4000. 

HAMILTON, Sim Wrutian, K.B—This dis. 
tinguished diplomatist, whose name is associated 
with the fine arts of’ this country in the list 
century, and to whom the nation is indebted for 
some of the treasures in the British, Museum, 
was born in Scotland in 1730, and for nest!s 
forty years represented this country ut the court 
of Naples, where his long residence and cl 
attainments enabled him to procure many 
wie ne subnequenty he mai 
wi ‘subsequently presented to the natios. 
His literary acquirements were also of a high 
‘order, as instanced by his contributions to the 
“Philosophical Transactions,” and by bis “ Campl 
Phiegrei,” “Etruscan Antiquities,” and other 
‘works of classical interest and abiiity. It was 
Sir William's second wife who was the Lady 
Hamilton 20 notoriously associated with Nels? 
Sir William Hamilton died in 1803. 

HAMILTON, Sim Wrnttas, < 
brated metaphysician born in Glasgow in 178 
who, having attained high honours at Osi 
was in 1813 called to the Scotch bar, and i 
1886 was elected to the Chair of Logic and Met 
physics, which he retained to the period of 
eath in 1856, 
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HAMPDEN, Jonx.—This illustrious patriot, 
whose name has become a household word in the 
mouths of all Englishmen, was born in London 
in 1594, In 1636 he first made himaelf cele- 
brated by his resistance to the im. 
‘post of ship money, and though, after a trial of 
twelve days, the Exchequer Court decided against 
him, his popularity—for having contested the 
point against the rose to the height of 
enthusiasm, while his position and influence in 
{he Honse of Commons, were advanced in a pro- 
Portionate degree; and when at last the King 
and Commons took up arms he sided with the 
‘Popular cause, and was one of the first men of 
ote who paid with thelr lives the penalty of 
their es, fulling in a cavalry on 
the feld of Chalgrove, in Oxfordshire, 1648. 
‘Thoagh his enemies the Royalists speak dispars- 
singly of Hampden, there can be no doubt that 
he was a trae and noble patriot, an estimable 
man, and s worthy Christian, 

HAMPSHIRE, HANTS, or SOUTHAMPTON- 

‘one of the southern counties of England, 
in which is included the Isle of Wight. It is 
‘bounded on the north by Berkshire ; south by the 
Solent within and the English Channel beyond 
the island ; east, by Surrey and Sussex; and 
west, by Wilts and Dorset ; has an area of 1625 
‘square miles, Isle of Wight included. The county 
{s traversed by the two ranges of high chalk hills 
called the North and South Downs, while its 
‘Western district is covered by tracts of the New 
Forest. Hampshire is both an agricultural and 
maritime county, and is famous both for its breed 
of sheep and pigs and for the importance of its 
ocks and harbours, ‘The chief rivers are the 
Aubur and Lodden, the Itchen, Avon, and Bolder 
Water. Besides its live and’ dead ‘stock, and 
agricuitural produce, the county manufactures 
woollen goods, cloths, shaloons, malt, leather, 
ilk, straw-hats, and paper. Population, 351,692, 
It has four members, returned by a registered 
constituency of 9493. 

HAMPSHIRE NEW, one of the northern 
states of the American Union, bounded on the 
orth by Lower Canada, south by Massachusetts, 
ast by Maine, and west by the Connecticut 
River; it has an area of 9280 square miles. The 
country is generally level, rising, however, to a 
culmination of 7000 feet where the state termi 
‘tutes in the White Mountain range. “It has sove- 

Tal rivers, but the Connecticut, Merimack, and 
Piscataqua are the chief. It has also several fine 
lakes, which with the narrow strip of coast it 
‘Pomeses, abound with fish of all sorts. ‘The 
climate ts excessive both in its heat and cold. 
‘This is purely an tural state, and yields 
immense crops, while in fruits the’ apples and 
Pears far exceed in quantity any other garden or 
orchard produce. ‘The timber is abundant and 
Embraces all the useful trees of North America. 
Popalation, 320,000. 

HAMPSTEAD, a town and pariah of Midd 
tex, embracing a magnificent heath, four miles 
torth-west of London, and one of tte most ro 
mantic spots in the environs of the metropelis 

12,000, 

HAMPTON, a village in the county of Middle- 
‘ex, in which is situated the palace of Hampton 
Court, a regal residence, built by the Cardinal of 
York—Wolsey. William III. made it his princi 





for Its gallery of royal portraits and the cartoons 
of Raffuelle.” Population, 6000, 

HANAU, @ town of Hesse-Cassel in Ger- 
many, on the River Kiozing, twelve miles from 
Frankfort ; the town is celebrated for its scient!- 
fic institutions and public buldings; it has a 
Pogglation of 18,000inhabitants, chiefly employed 

manufacture of camlets, carpets, glov 
watches, and jewellery. and 

HANDEL, Groxcz Frepemic, a musician, 
whose remarkable gentus has made his name ile 
Justrious, wherever musichas the power to charm, 
‘and delight. This renowned composer was born, 
{in the town of Halle, in Saxony, in 1684, and had 
been originally intended by his father for the 
law; but early ‘an unmistakable inclina- 
tion'for the “concord of sweet sounds,” a master 
was found for him at the early age of seven 
Years; after which his progress in his art was so 
Tapid, that at ten years of age he composed a set 
of sonnets. A few years later, he went to Berlin, 
where he was introduced to’and patronized by. 
the King of Prussia. At fourteen, he composed. 
‘his opera of * Almeria,” and in quick succession, 
“Florinda” and “‘Nerone.” The next year he 
proceeded to Italy, and at Florence gave to the 
‘world his opera of“ Rodrigo,” for which, besides 
pecuniary recompense, he received a service of 
plate. In 1710 he paid his first visit to London, 
‘and in 1712 took up bis residence in this country, 
receiving a pension of £300 a year from the 
Crown, in acknowledgment ora hTe Deum 
and “Jubilate” composed, by order of Queen 
Anne, in celebration of thé peace. About this 
time, some of the leading nobly having pro- 
Jected an English Academy of Music for tho 
regular production of ‘and especially of 
the great master, Handel's operas—the whole 
direction of the scheme was intrusted to Hande? 
to bring to maturity and carry out. This con- 
summation he finally accomplished and’ con= 
ducted with success for nearly ten years, til the 
growing taste for Italian song and music brought 
the speculation to a sudden conclusion ; his ‘Te- 
putation, however, remained unimpaired to his 
death in'1759, long before which time, his pen= 
flon had been doubled. His works, in elghty= 
six manuscript volumes, are preserved inti 
Queen's Library; it is, nevertheless, to Dr. 
Arnold thatthe public are indebted for a com 
piste edition of ‘his works. In these works: 

‘monument of his genius—the name of 
‘Handel will live as long as music has the power 
to please and to fascinage. Handel was interred. 
with every mark of general respect in West- 
minster Abbey. 

HANNIBAL, an_ fustrious_ Carthaginian 
general, the son of Hamilear, and supposed to 
hhave been born about 247 years B.C. 

So inveterate was his father’s animosity to 
Rome and the Roman people, that when only. 
Hino years of age Hamlear led bis gon tothe 

the altar, and making him grasp the 
horn of the holy table with one hand and the 


other raised to heaven, he ded an oath, 
‘hich the boy took ‘with solemn earnestness’ 


“Never to be at peace or friendship with the 
Roman people,” @ sacred vow which Hannibal 
Shrough all the phases of his long military life 
never forgot or violated. So rapid was his pro- 
gress in strategetic warfare, that while yet a 





Jal residence, and under his direction the palace 
‘Mw imuch enlarged. It is now chiefly celebrated. 


youth he was made general of the Carthaginian, 
horse, and at twenty-five years of age was 
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elected generalisstmo of all the Punic host. | fifty 


No sooner had he been invested with supreme 


declared war against. Carthage, there- 
co the second Punic ‘war. To 
meet the brunt of #0 ‘ conflict as that 


‘unprepared "for the expected 
enemy, though not anticipated in such a quarter, 
and had already an army in{the field to encounter 
foo wherever he might first show a for- 
midable front. To meet this army commanded 
by Scipio, Hannibal advanced raj 
coming up with the Romans on 
0, gained a complete and 
passed the Apennines and entered. 


ES 


‘the conqueror. + . 

Hannibal having sdvanced to the city of 
‘Cannes, encamped his army and awaited the last 
effort made by Rome to drive back the invading 
conqueror. ‘The Roman army, consisting of 
40,000 foot and 20,000 horse, commanded by the 
‘consuls Terentius Varro and Zmilins Paulus, 
‘soon after made its ‘appearance, and Varro, 
rashly leading out his half of the army, suffered 
so severe a rout, that though Amilius brought 
‘up his legions to the aid of his brother consul, 
and repeatedly charged the Numidian horse 
with all the Roman cavalry, nothing could 
save the battle, which ended in one of the most 
Dloody and signal defeata the Romans had ever 
stained; the whole army being ntteriy routed, 





ted followed ; Hannibal was recalled to defend 

native country. Immediately after landing 
hhin forces in Africa the two armies Joitied batts 
near Zama, the Carthaginians ‘suffering %0 


concluded a peace, thus termi- 
nating the second Punic war. Hannibal was com- 
pelled to fy from the ‘court af Antiochas 


‘to his mouth cont 


Lumrpediately explrod, 3.0. 183, 
HANNO, the name of several Cartt 


two of them commanders of 5 
one who, while fulfiling his military duty beyond 
the Numidian frontier, made several geographi- 





of Syria and Asia Minor, for shelter and safety, 
his brother Hanno rose to vat 
‘his native country ; but aspiring to greater hate 


popular fury. - 
‘HANOVER, a kingdom in the north-west of 

Germany, farmerly an electorate of the Get. 

‘manic empire. Hanover is bounded on the 

‘and the Elbe, on the south by Frit 

land and Westphalia, east by Prussia and 





, and west by Friesland and the North ‘Sen: 
{ean an aren of 14810 square mies, and 4 


vided into seven provinces, which are again stt- 
Aivided into principalities, ‘With the excepts 
of the Hartz Mountains in the south, Hanover 
generally fiat, presenting the aspect of 8 TR 
level plain, thtough which the Elbe, Wesers #70 
Ems, with’thelr numerous tributarics, fow I 
northwesterly direction, abundantly, iriestp 
the soil, Though from the physical character 
the land, Hanover may be regarded rather #8 
antral” an agrculvara country, 18 at 
‘wealth may be sald to, reside in its sonthecy 
range of mountains and'its mines; in thes 
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thes yeld of ore the real riches of the kingdom, 
rile; of these, iron, lead, and copper are the 
thief products, and are found in very great abun- 
dance; so also are the mineral salts known as 
LBevitrols. Zinc and sulphur are likewise ob- 
‘uined in quantity. The manufactures are coarse 
‘oolens, thread, cotton, and linen fabries, paper, 
Teter, and glise, ‘The exports are ‘horses, 
, metals, and black eattle. Population, 
40060, The Lombards are supposed. to have 
this country up to the time of Charle- 
Tage, and the Saxons after the death of that 
‘aouarch, being governed by Saxon dukes even to 
theepch of Henry VI., who as Duke of Bava- 
a,caimed it in Fight of his ‘wife and it waa 
ukimudy divided among the members of the 
Enper-Otho's family. It was not, however, 
{tl 16, that Hanover rose to hold a ‘prominent 
tin in the affairs of Germany: in that year 
Ene Augustus, who had married the 
‘hide Jamen I. of it 


Aagustusa few years later, added the remainder 
«tthe Duchy of Brunswick to the paternal estate, 
) marriage with the heiress of that house. 
Stequentiy, and even up to 1760, farther terri- 
{etal accessions were made till the electorate 
‘cae the compact and united ttle kingdom 
Yetow fad it, “Upon the death of Queen Anne, 
Lewis, Elector of Hanover, in virtue of 
decent from the daughter of James I., and 
2 Act of Parliament fixing the succeesion in 
Protestant line, was advanced to the throne 
eat Britain, under the title of George I. 
1, the French overran and took posses 
of Hatove, and having ceded for a time to 
again tn, 1807 took military charge o 
confiscating a vast amount of British 
‘in 1813, however, Hanover was re- 
Jand, and at the general settle- 

| differences in 18i5, the electo- 
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HANOVER, a large continental city, and the 


of the ‘of the same name, sita- 
Union the Rivee Leime, which divides it into two 
‘BT. ne, the old town, mean-looking and dirty, 


and beanty, having several fine institutions 
ieogetome mansions of the nobility. Popu- 
HANSE-TOWNS.—Under this namo was 
frmetly comprised ‘tho maritime towns and 
Teo Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, Borgen, 
aie, Cologne, and several others, In the 
idle of the thirteenth century the two first- 
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the adjacent seas, but often up to the 
walls of some undefended city, inflicted fearful 
hhavoe on the unprepared inhabitants. To this 
‘union Germany was indebted for the first de- 
velopment of native industry and the advance- 
ment of trade. So immediate and great were 
the advantages of this military-commercial 
compact, that other cities begged to be included 
in the friendly relation, till at length. sea 
tic League, as the Union was then em- 
braced nearly twenty of the most important 
cities of northern Europe, both on the continent 
‘and in England, ‘The discovery of America, by 
exciting the cupidity of different states, gra~ 
dually loosened the bonds of this commercial 


| Public schemes must ‘make his name dear to 
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‘succeeded to the sovereignty of the paternal do- 
minions ; while his elder brother by a former 
wife was proclaimed king of |. Hardl- 
canute, however, laid claim to the infular por- 


left the whole of the kingdom to the 


brother. The short time Hardicanute is 


pay 

Fortunately for the honour of the country 
and the happiness af his people, he ate and drank 
‘to such excess on the occasion of the marriage of 
one of his Danish nobles, that he was seized with 
‘apoplexy, which brought his life to # premature 
close, in the year 1042—less than five years after 
the death of his father Canute. 

‘MARDWICKE, Panu Yorte, Ent oF.— 
This distinguished lewyer and esteemed noble- 
man, and the progenitor of the ‘honours, 
‘was born at Dover in 1690, and being the son of 
‘a solicitor of that town, was in due course of time 
entered at the Middle Temple, Here he hed the 
‘good fortune to acquire the friendahip and patron 
age of Lord Macclesfteld, who greatly assisted 
hhis legal studies, and under whose suspices he 
‘was first introduced into political life; and at the 
early age of thirty, was sppainted Solicitor- 
General—a post that, independently of all patron- 
tgp, his forensic abty entitled im fo old. 
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‘This, however, only paved the way to higher 
istinction and honours: the office of Attorney~ 
General followed as a matter of course; and in 
1733 he was promoted to the dignity of Lord 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and created 
Baron Hardwicke, 

‘Four years later he was intrusted with the 
Seals, and in 1754 was created Earl of Hardwicke 
‘and Viscount Royston; and after serving the 
state for nearly fifty years, he died at the age of 
seventy-four, in the year 1764. 

HARE.—The common hare has two incisors 
fon each jaw, those in the upper doubled ; its 
ears are longer than jts head, and black at. the 
tips; its large prominent eyes are so placed that 
it-can almost see behind when it runs; its fore 
legs are shorter than its hind, and its tail is very 
short. Beset with enemies of every description, 

dogs, cats, weasels, Virds of prey, and man, it is 
‘the most’ timid of animals, and possesses no 
‘means of escape but flight; for this it is admi- 
rably formed, its senses’ both of sight and 
hearing are exquisite, nor is it deficient in 
‘sagacity. It uses a variety of arts to evade 
the dog, by taking to the water and hiding itself 
among the rushes, by joining a flock of sheep 
in 9 field, and after having tun for two hours 
‘will even dislodge a fresh hare and take posses- 
sion of its form. Hares sleep much by day, with 
their eyes open, as they feed chiefly by night ; 
their favourite food is grass, fruit, such plants 
as yield a milky juice, and in winter the bark of 
young trees: they chew the cud, They are 
éxtremely prolific, the females bringing forth 
several times in a’ year, and frequently five at 
a litter ; they live to the age of ten or twelve 





years, 

‘HARE-LIP, @ congenital malformation of 
the upper lip and palate, by which the articula- 
tion and inastication are both greatly impaired ; 
0 named from the upper lip being divided ike 
hat ff the hare.—See “Dictionary of Dally 

rants.” 

H|ARFLEUR, a small sea-port town of 
France, in the department of the Lower Seine ; 
two miles and a half from Havre, and once the 
most important maritime town in the province 
‘of Normandy. 

Harfleur was besteged and taken by Henry 
the Fifth in the beginning of that splendid cam- 
paign which endedin the battle of Agincourt, in 
the year 1415, 

(REORD, @ county in the state of Mary- 
land, United States of America, with an area ot 
480 square miles, and a population of 17,120. 

HARLEQUIN, a buffoon, dressed in parti- 
coloured clothes, who dances, plays tricks, and 
dy means of his ‘wand or sword effects 
changes both in persons and things. ‘The term 
took its rise from a celebrated Itallan comedian, 
‘who removed to Paris in the reign of Henry the 
‘Third, where he so delighted the friends of his 

stron and the public, who witnessed his per- 

nee, that they ‘called him, by way ot 
lstinction, Aarleguino, or Little Harley. The 
character has now become a standing feature ot 
our Christmas pieces. Fora more ample account 
of this motley individual, see PaNToxoce. 

HARLEY, Ronear, Ean oP Oxron, was 

‘and having taken bis seat in the 
‘House of Commons for a Cornish borough, was 
in 1702 made Speaker, and subsequently’ ad- 
‘vanced othe rexponsible post of fst, Secretary 








of State, and then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and finally attained the office of Lord High 
Treasurer, Soon after the accession of George 
the First, Lord Osford retired from public life, 
and died in retirement in 1724. 

HARMATTAN, the name of an extremely 
dry wind, that prevails in Africa during the 
months of December, January, and February. 
‘The Harmattan rises in the central parts of 
Africa, and blowing steadily with a westerly 
inclination, spends its force over the Atlantic. 
This periodical wind ts attended by a fog s0 
dense, that for days and weeks the sun is totally 
obscured ; and such fs the scorching nature of 
its blast, ‘that every blade of grass or bud of 
Yogetation is withered up, and the herbage con- 
verted into parched hay. The effect on tho 
human body is also singular, the cuticle of the 
frame peeling off from all exposed paris; and 
chough this wind checks the progress of iofec- 
tious disease, it exercises several distressing 
symptoms on the natives’ physical condition. 

HAROLD Hanracan, or Fatn-Hatnen, one 
of the greatest of all the No in chies of 
princes, who, on the eath of hisfather = Hafan” 
the Black, in 865, succeeded to the throne of his 
petty principality. 

‘At this epoch, having been refused the hand 
of a beautiful princess called Gida, to whom he 
had offered marriage, and been told that till he 
could call himself king of all Norway she never 
would become his wife, Harold, to show the 
sincerity of his love, and that even the hopeless 
task the haughty beauty had set him, was not 
‘impossible, made a vow to all his country's gods 


Harold. 


never to cut his hair till he had won a kingdom 
and a bride. After ten yearg of incessant war- 
fare, he accomplished his pur ‘and from the 
Skager Rack to the North Cape, and from te 
Atlantic to the Lulian Alps, was declared #010 
monareh of Norway. ‘The’ princes whom be 
hhad subjugated, Harold allowed to remain a0 
govern their several states, only acknow! 
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him as their ehief, and paying into his coffers 
two-thirds of thelr revenue; a few, however, of 
the more independent chiefs preferred to emi- 
gnie, and taking with them such of their sub- 
‘Fets as chose to quit thelr native shores, put to 
fa, and eventually founded new homes. "In this 
anner were formed the colonies of ‘Greenland, 
Jeelmd, the Feroe Isles, the Shetland, and the 
‘The most illustrious of these chiefs, 
hoverer, Rollo, sailing south, made a descent on 
ihe western coast of Franeé, in the province of 
Neasria, and there by dint of arms founded 
the poverfal sate after known as Normandy. 
sqft, after « long and prosperous reign, 


HARNESS, a word, that in its primary sense, 
tats French and Welsh, signifies aiything 
* a accurately, and to the ocr 5 

es this, it implies not only articles put on 
tale, "but adress oF serles of drelaes oF 
.. In the ages of chivalry, however, 

it mas used ex ‘to denote the entire 
ofa knight or soldier, and signified the 

ive accoutrements connected with a 

‘mitotarmonr both for knight and horse; though 
‘a later times it implied both offensive and 
ire arms and armour, and in that sense 

Stool for a knight and charger armed cap-a-pie, 


Ramess—Kaight Ia Armour. 





land, commonly 


AROLD L., king of Enj 
Harefoot from his speed at running, was 
of Cane the Gres, and suocectea ‘his 
‘on the throne of England in 1035, in viola 
of the promise that the issue of Canute’s 
wife, Emma of Normandy, should inherit 
By the aid of Godwin, the power- 


southern provinces of England 





the suthority of Emma, to 


administer in behalf of her absent son. ‘The 
mdden death of Harold, however, in 1039, left 
the whole of Canute’s conquest to the sway of 
the younger brother.—See HaRDICANCTE. 
IAROLD IT, king of England. This brave, 
‘wise, and politic prince was the second son of the 
Tenowned Earl of Kent—Gadwin or Goodwin— 
and on the sudden death of his father at a public 
banquet, succeeded to all his honours and offices : 
‘and being the idol of the people, rose to be re- 
garded as the first noble of the kingdom—a posi- 
tlon he owed less to the immense influence he 
possessed a8 head of his powerful family, than to 
his prudence and humanity in war, and the re- 
ulation of his splendid’ victories in Wales. 
pon the death of Edward the Confessor in 
1066, Harold, both by the king’s dying declara- 
tion in his favour, and by the unanimous voice 
af the people, astended the vacant throne—to 
the exclusion ‘of William, Duke of Normandy, 
Edward's nephew, to whom the Confessor had 
formerly willed his crown, and whom Harold, 
while a captive in Normandy some years before, 
had publ'ely acknowledged as his future king; 
dinding himself by @ solemn vow, made over 
some sacred relies, not only not to oppose Wil- 
Mam’s claim on the death of Edward, but, should 
opposition arise, to assist, him with arms to put 
it down and make smooth the Norman's way to 
the throne. The rage of William, when the 
‘same messenger told him of the death of Edward 
and the coronation of Harold, was unbounded ; 
and having by artfal promises stirred up the 
king of Norway, and induced Harold's brother, 
Tostig, Ear! of Northumberland, to revolt, and 
together to invade the kingdom in the north, 
while he effected a landing in the south, he at 
‘once commenced levying a powerful and efficient 
army. Having drawn to his standard, by pro- 
mises of land and wealth in England, the bravest 
knights and most disciplined troops of France, 
Flanders, and Germany, he only waited a favour- 
‘ahle wind to transport his army to the defence- 
less coast, To meet these threatening dangers, 
Harold at once equipped a fieet to guard the ad- 
Jacentsseas, and collecting his forces, awaited near 
London the menaced shock. Before, however, 
his fleet could put to sea, Sweyn, the king of 
Norway, with the rebel Tostig and’an immense 
army, landed on the banks of the Humber, and 
having defeated the Earl of Mercia's forees, was 
marching southward, when Harold, who at the 
first intelligence had hurried northward by forced 
marches, encountered the invaders near Stam- 
ford Bridge, and gave them a total defeat, both 
Tostig and Sweyn being among the dead. The 
battle was scarcely concluded when news was 
brought that a tempest had dispersed the English 
fleet, and that before it could again put to sea, 
the Duke of Normandy had quitted his harbour, 
‘and crossing the Channel without opposition, had 
effected a landing on the coast of Sussex, and 
Jay encamped at Pevensey. With such troops as 
were fit for duty, Harold instantly posted back 
from Yorkshire, and gathering what forces ho 
‘could saunter as he hastily passed along, receiving 
also a further accession from London, he pressed 
forward till he reached the southern limits of the 
Kingdom, and near the town of Hastings eame in 
sight of the enemy of his state and crown. On 
the following morning, October 14, 1066, was 
fought one of the greatest battles in’ the annals 
of this country, and in which, after displaying all 
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i ageous leader,| HARP, a triangular instro- 
ardld-—the asof the Soxso race ofknge fell | ment of very_great antiquity, ond of ‘many 


Plerced through the eye by an srrow, and the 
crown of England passed to the Conqueror. 
‘HAROUN-AL-BASCHID, pronouneed in the 
East ha-roon’-er-raal’-id. ‘This prince, not only 
historically great, but rendered almoat immortal 
by his association with those exquisite historical 
romances, the ‘Arabian Nights Entertainments,” 
‘was the fifth Caliph or sovereign who ascended 
the Arabian throne of the Albasides, ; he waa born 
{n the year 762, and mounted the imperial seat 
in 768. Under the sway of this consummate 
soldier and statesman, the Arabian empire rose 
‘to tts seme of power and splendour, and attained 
a height of luxury and refinement unknown even 
{in the gorgeous East before his time. Haroun 
commanded no fewer than eight expeditions 
ihe Greak empire, and wrench fora 
grasp of that crafty and voluptuous power 
many of its finest Asiatic provinces. 
renowned Caliph was also a man of learn- 
ing, and a patron of science and letters; he was 
in friendly correspondence with all the celebrated 
men of his time, and exchanged frequent letters 
‘and princely gifts with Charlemagne; but though 
ident, wise, and brave, the despotic nature of 
Hs education, and the responsible will of the 
n which the state ty perm 
‘not unfrequently made him tyrannical and cruel, 
‘An instance of this, as illustrative of the tone of 
‘Asiatic society, will convey an idea of the cal 
absolute power and inhumanity. Giafar, his 
prime minister or Visier, the head of the illus 
ftrlous family of the Barmecides, was 8 man of 
such erudition and ability that Haroun, after the 
Dusiness of the state was disposed of, frequently 
‘passed many hours in his instructive and amiable 
Society. ‘In order that his sister, a young and 
beautiful princess, to whom he was greatly at- 
‘tached, might participate in these intellectual 
Conversations, from which as a maiden she was 
debarred botb by Mahommedan law and religion, 
the caliph commanded Ginfar to her, 
thereby doing away with the restriction that ex- 
eluded’ Mahommedan female frour the society 
of men. The caliph never intended fis vizier to 
gonsider the princess ag his wife, further than 
‘by the mere formality of the name. The conse- 
quence of the frequent meeting of Giafar and 
the caliphs sister was that they each formed a 
deep and lasting attachment for the other, and 
being already formally married, found at length 
frequent opportunities of private conversation 
and clandestine meetings, At length, however, 
the princess became a mother, and the fact of 
their covert intercourse could no longer be con- 
cealed, The rage of Haroun-al-Raschid upon 
this discovery was unbounded; the unfortunate 
and noble Glafar was beheaded, with his aged 
Parent and his three brothers; the infant put to 
death ; the princess Abassa, his sister, immured 
ina gloomy castle; and the whole line of the il- 
Justrious Barmecides exterminated, to the gene- 
al grief and consternation of the people. 
After attaining a summit of power previonsly 
unknown in the Fast, Haroun was selzed with 
mortal disease while on his march to suppress a 
distant insurrection, and expired in the Korassan 
in 808, in the forty-seventh year of his age, and 
the twenty-third of his reign—the greatest, best, 
gn moot learned monarch of ls dynasty and 
ony 








we have no direct evidence; the Hebrews un- 
questionably brought it from Egypt, where, 
from avery remote period, ey psceetacd fou? 
varieties, two of which were small, and two 
large. 


‘The harp seems to have varied the 





State of Virginia, baing separat 
Maryland by the Ktiver Potomac, 8 


provisions. gen: 
Place of comaiderable activity, 

national armoury, which 1s seldom allowed to 
fall below 100,000 stand of arms, Harper's 


it ah ‘after a few minutes 10 
obliged, as it always is, mints 





return to the surface. ‘The weapon 1 
shot from a ‘when i is called @ gun 
.—Seo WHALE. 


HARPY, any rapacious or ravenous animal; 
‘an extortioner; a plunderer, In Ornithology ib 
is the largest bird of the Eagle tribe, the 
Harpyia Destructor, and inhabits Mexico and 
Brasil. Among the ancients, in their mythology, 
the Harpy was an imaginary winged 5 
having the face of a woman, the body of ® 
vulture, and its feet and fingers arm 
sharp claws. There were three, the di 
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t Neptane and Terra, They were vepresentea 
shies en hy se exene, eraptng 


‘Were Dello, Ooypete, 
HARRIS, Janus the father ofthe first Lord 


‘Smuiderable service, and remained attached to | English 


‘he militia and regular army, tll called upon in 
1801 to assume the civil and ‘political duties of 
Seretary of the North-West Territory, a post 
med to hold till appointed Governor of 
of Indians. Subsequently he attained 
ik of general, and in conjunction with the 
chief Tecumseh, greatly distinguished 
‘against the Indians, In’ 1828 he was 
special minister to the Republic of 
bla; and in 1840, rose to the hichest 
et American citizen can reach and for 
. that of President of the United States. 
Wexer, cut short his period of office 
its ional termination, in the month 
ivr, 1841, Ning the Gret President of the 
‘who had died in his ministry. 
HARRISON, the name of several counties 
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Durham, and 295 north-1 
has a good harbour, which is regarded 
only secure one between Sunderland 

Some wet docks have of 
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ent 
cim, and born in 3705. He wrote # cele 
brated work called “Observation on 
which entitles him to a high place 
metaphysicians. He died 
HARTSHORN, the horn of the hart 
deer, from the raspings of which nutritious 
jelly is prepared. When the horns sre submitted. 
‘tom great heat, they beeome calcined and con- 
verted into « white earthy substance, cused in 





north. 


of Seesen, forming tn their course an extrems 
length of seventy mes, and an average breadth 
of twenty-eight; but comprising an extet of 
1850 square miles, and embracing, in its wavy 
course a many a8 forty towns of consideration, 
with numerous villages, and including « popu- 
lation of 56,000. 

‘wifo valusbie,” romantic, and most tmpor- 
tant range of alpine scenery is dfvided nesly 
midway into two portions by a culminstion, 
that, though not the loftiest’ in Germany, 
the highest peak in this, ts northern mountatn 
chain, This elevation, which divides tho Harte 
into east and west, or and lower Harts, 
‘ncaled the Brooken, and sees to the anitude- 
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of 3489 feet above the level of the sea; other | he ascribed all the wonderful operations of 
parts reaching to 2755, and 2435 are here and | nature with which he was acquainted. He 
‘ere thrown up along {a ine, but the Brocken, | wrote in Latin, and hia styles easy, 
in height and reputation, is the chief and highest | and at times eloquent. He 1659. 
‘top of the Hartz mountains, HARWICH, a borough and sea-port in Essex. 
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Tt has a capacious harbour, which, with the bay, 
forms a safe and most commodious rosdstesd 
for a feet of any number or size of ships, and 
‘was, half a century ago, a place of considerable 
importance as 8 port of debarkation for Holland 

‘Northern Europe. Harwich is also a place 
of fashionable resort in the summer months, on 
‘account ofits excellent sea-bathing. Population, 
4455, 

HASTED, Eowaxp, # learned antiquarian, 
who was born at Hawley in Kent, in 1732. He 
wrote a very Valuable history of his native county 
in four voiumes, which was first published in 
1799. Adverse circumstances, and a tedious liti- 
gation in connection with one of his estates, 
reduced him from affluence to actual necessity, 
‘compelling him to accept « hospital situation in 
‘the town of Corsham, Wiltshire, where he died 
in 1812. His history of Kent is still esteemed as 
astandard work of great ability. 

HASTINGS, a town and ancient borough of 
‘Snmex, and one of the Cingue Ports, Hastings 
has been very greatly improved within the last 
half-century, many fine streets and parades 

‘been built; 20 that Hastings has become 
not only a very fashionable summer residence for 
sea-bathing, but also, from its sheltered position, 
winter town for invalids. It is very romanti- 
cally situated, and crowned by the venerable 
ruinsof an ancient Saxon keep and castle. 
se ligutvard, within alle of Hastings, and a 
it is alleged by some, on the spot where William 
the Conqueror landed, has of late years been 
erected the town of St. Leonard's." Near this 
town, in 1066, was fought the celebrated battle 
detween William the Norman and the Saxon 
‘Harold.—See Haxoxp._ 

‘Hastings is twenty-four miles from the county 








and story town of Lewes and sixty-four from London, and 
value twice told. ‘has a population of 17,042, returning two mem- 
Teputation, amounting ‘bers from a constituency of 1231. 

tion and romance, ‘HASTINGS, Riont Hox. Wannex.—This 
that, when distinguished man was born in Worcestershire in: 
been 1732, Left. an orphan while still an infant, he 
endi early unfolded those great talents which raised 
‘grass waves on its hea ‘im from a clerkship in the East India Company's 
‘expec service to be Governor-General of India. 

9 of| his return to England, he was accused of =<tor- 
the tion and oppression, and impeached fy che House 
the len’s Leap, the | of Commons, and after a trie! of eight years 
Bath of Alexis, the wild Ockenthal, the horse- | duration, honourably araxicted by the House of 
‘track of the Wild Huntsman, its profound and | Lords, His actions may be thus summed up. 
gloomy mines, its Spectre of’ the Brocken, and | he had preserved and extended an empire; he 
other wild and weird traditions, clothe every | had founded a polity; he had administered 
me government and war with more than the capa- 





scientific explanation given to these phenomena 





spirit of rivalry and 
him to entertain 





ity of Richelieu; had patronized learning with 
the Judicious liberality of a Cosmo de’ Medicl s 
and after triumphing over the most formidable 
combination of enemies that ever sought the 
destruction of a singlo victim, at length went 

wen to ho grave in the fulness of age, in peace 
aher so many troubles—in honour, after #0 
much obloqay. 

HATS.—A hat is a covering for the head, 
worn by the men throughout the western part 
of Europe. Hats for men were invented at 
Paris, by a Swiss, in 1404, ‘They were first 


Creator and Ruler, to whose immediate agency | manufactured in London by Spaniards in 1510. 
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silk, ete, 
JATTI-SCHERIF, hat'-te aher-ryf, the name 
fren Turkey to any mandate issuing directly 
the Saltan, and bearing his sign manual. 
HATTON, Siz Cxaistormes, a distin 
Matemman and Lord Chancellor of England in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, in whose favour 





In consequence of ‘the 
ig both inthe. buildings “and. the 
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‘of the town, yellow fever, that formerly 
dreadfully prevalent and fatal, has been 
‘aterially mitigated, and the Havannah is 

for its climutc, as remarkahly 
thy. Most of the bulldings are of stone, 
{ul public and private, more remarkable for 
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bus, brought here in 1796, from 
"The Havannah is the sest of an 
the provincial government, and 
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by the Britiah in 1763, 
the ratification of: year, 
‘The population, which in 1791 was under 45,000. 
Ihsd igen in 1837 to 94,033, 


rated town and county of iteelf, governed by a 
‘The town enjt 
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species; amongst others, the Glastonbury thorn, 


‘which flowers as early as Christmas, The 





double-bloomed hawthorn is one of the, great 
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is then very . 
HAYDN.—This celebrated composer, the 


Engiand, vie with the best of Beethoven's and 
‘ ‘grand oratorio, “The Crea- 





musical genius. He died in 1809. 
‘HAYDON, Bawsamn Rosrxr, one of our 
‘English historical This 

jented artist was born st Plymouth in 
died a6 the Royal Academy, 
protuction, « Sertptare 








detonoian® the manie ‘common oat Plants 
longing to 108 3 coryles 
Gsicnaee the comron wood, OF hase -nae 


is the ‘mest familiar and Inown 
‘vattety. Tt is also the name for any light brown 
colour, like the hazel-nat. 

HAZLITT, an admired and talented 


. _ His most ecteomed 


‘troubles almost from the parsutt of 
stters, and died ly from cholera in 1830. 
HEARD, .» county im the State of Geors 
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the eiola tricolor. 

HEAT, in physiology, isthe sensation create 
by the action offre. In chemfstry iis the matter 
known a8 caloric, property existing t more O° 
less “mn all organised bodies... TER 
or bidden aa not tobe perceptive 
‘ordinary fucalties, iin ealled fatew's 
SWhien eyolved and made esgstzant to our fact 
tes by touch of fain. 
pe a 

inkling the lime with water. 

"Aina Hose ito ‘ataral warmth of the 
Dodi predced by the proges of reer, 
the abuorption of oxygen from the eit by the 
Blood fa fie Tangs, and ihe giving out of ea 

acid,” ‘The temperature. of 

‘ma state of health, from 100° to ROf? 

‘favor tt Tinos to 106° and even 109°. 
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shrad wed for thatching, brooms, beds for the | latitude, and 166° 41' and 170° 91' east longi- 
‘Wer, and for heatingovens. Ite leaves are small | tude. ‘They are volcanic, and have « population 
‘ad continue green all the year, and blossom in | of 200,000, 
uy, August, and September. Sometimes| — HEBRON, a town of Palestine, and anclently 
‘allot dng. Delonged to the tribe of Judah. It was the birth- 
HEATHEN, a pagan, Gentile, ono who | place of John the Baptat, and David rolgned 
‘orships idols and is unacquainted with the true | here seven years before being recognised by the 
God. in Scripture writings the word implies ll | whole of the tribe, The tombs of Abraham and 
to be here, 
'HECATE, the daughter of Perecs and As- 
uns in 








‘u born in Cheshire in 1783. sacrifice of @ hundred oxen at once, or the 
at in & purely claasio mould, and his strong | same number of any other animal at the same 
tatural abilities were fortified by assiduous cul | time, on a altars, and by @ bundred 
tiation; his narrative of a. ‘through the | pries 


paroxysms 
‘in the evening, attended with profuse 

lng Se0 “Dh of Dally Wants.” 
TOR, « prince of Troy, and the eldest 

Priam and Hecuba’s fifty sons. Ells chief deeds 





#HOG. — "The hedgehog, i found 
greatest Ope, 

te i nes, Ed inal oe ach 
feat, and also as to who wrove it; THis OW, | ope ene eat has abort 
hoverer, generally believed to have been penned | and almbet bare lege, with five long an 
ty 8, Paul ‘his frst imprisonment at | rated toes 

Hone, ap. 61, and ia ly called the | sides are 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.” | preast, and belly with fine soft hair. Its food is, 





‘ands lying in the Atlantic Ocean off the western | in thickets, under the trunks 
‘out of Scotland, between 55° and 59° north | near the roots of hedgerows, where 
‘nitude, and between 5° and 8° west longi- | nest of moss, leaves, or grass, only venturing 
fide, and distinguished as the Inner and abroad during the night; and sleeps during the 
Ovter “Hebrides. Of the whole number only | winter. Ita hearing ia acute, and the moment 
{ehty are inhabited. ‘They are less | an enemy approaches, it withdraws all its volner~ 
rivers, | able parts, rolls iteelt into @ ball, and presents 
nothing to'view but « round inm 
t 2760 | of spines, from which the ‘polecat, the 
the Firth | and the marten quickly retire, and at whlch the 
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freatest gluttons and the ugliest man of his day. 
He died in 1749. 

HEIDELBERG, 8 city of Germany in the 
circle of Baden, Lower Main, situated on the left 
bank of the Neckar. The scenery around the 
city, which stands at the eastern extremity of 
the ‘alley of the Rhine, is the most charming in 
Germany. The castle, now dilapidated, of the 


ancient electors of the ‘Palatine, is situated here, | Poets 


delow which is the celebrated Heidelberg Tun, 
which holds 800 hogsheads, but has not been 
filled since 1769. The place is chiefly renowned 
for its University. Population, 13,430, 

HEJAZ, a province of Arabia, extending 
along the shore of the Red Sea trom Sinae to 
‘Yemen. It is regarded by the Mahommedans 
as holy land, from the fact of ite containing the 
Dirthplace and sepulchre of the Prophet—Medina 
and Mecca, ‘ 

HELEN, in the mythological fables of the 
Greeks, was the daughter of Jupiter and Leds, 
married to Menelaus, king of Sparta. She was 
regarded as the most beautiful woman who had 
ever lived. Her guilty elopement with Parts, 
one of the sons of Priam, king of Troy, who had 
deen sent to Lacedsemon as ambassador, led to 
the ‘Trojan war, and destruction, after a ten 
years’ siege, of Troy. Upon the death of Paris, 
‘she married his brother Deiphobus, and when 
the city was at last sacked, returned to S| 
‘with her husband Menelaus. Being banished 
from Sparta on the death of Menelaus, he re- 
‘tired to the island of Rhodes, where, having 
excited the envy of Polyxo, the queen of the 
isle, she was tied to a tree and strangled, 

a ERLENA, Sr. was the mother of Conan 

‘the Grest, and, when turned eighty years 
of age, travelled into Syria, and built many 
magnificent 





ft churches and shrines both in Jeru- 
‘salem and Bethlehem. She is reported to have 
Giscovered the true Cross and the tomb of 
Christ, She died in Bithynia in 327, and was 
‘toon after canonised. 

HELENA, Sr., a precipitous and rocky 
stand in the Atlantic Ocean, to Great 
Britain, and lying 1200 mil ‘the coast of 

South Africa, in 15° 55" south latitade, 








HELICIDA, a family of Mollusca, the general 
‘ame of which is the “ Landahel! Saals."—Seo 

Catt, 

HELICON, in classical phy, a fdmous 
mountain in Beeotia, near the Gulf of Corinth, 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses; and here the 
Greeks erected statues to Apollo, Mercury, 
Bacchus, Orpheus, and many of thelr renowned 
‘and musicians, 
HELIGOLAND, an island belonging to Britain 
in the German Ocean, twenty-five miles from. 
‘the mouth of the Elbe, Though now, by the 
encroachment of the sea, reduced to little more 
than three miles in its entire area, it was, in 
former centuries, an island of considerable 
Aimensions. Its’ inbabitants, descendants of 
the Frieslanders, are now solely employed as 
pilots, or in fishing, and, with their gurrison, 
number 2,500. 

HELIOGABALUS, Roman emperor, 9 
Syrian by birth, and ealled Heliogabalus from his 
former office of high priest in a Synan temple 
was advanced to the imperial purple in the year 
218 of the Christian era, He is only renowned 
for his buteheries, cruelty,and debauchery. He 
thip, taried aa wives, nllnged the temples, 

ip, man ives, temples, 
and performed 0 many acts of extravagance 
and crime, that the Praetorian guard, disgusted 
with his ‘vices, murdered him, his mother, 
wives, and concubines, after he had reigned four 
years. The Senate threw the body into the 
‘Tiber, and decreed the memory of Heliogabalus 
to be infamous. 

HELLEBORE, the English name of several 
plants of different genera; the most important 
‘are the black and white, both are extremely 
Polsonons.—See Verarertn, 

HELLEN, in Classic history, was the son of 
Deucalion and Pyrtha, and reigned w.c. 1500, 

ving the name of Hellenes to his subjects, the 

Hellen’s three sons, Holus, Dorus, and 

Xuthus, founded the nations of the Zollans, 

Dorlans, and Tonlans, oo named from Yo, the son 
cutbus. 














leave ‘her lover, ahe took the vell,and became 


the prioress of a convent, where she, in 
‘measure schooled the flery passions that 
‘Abelard to his grave some years before her. 


she died, in 1163, and was buried in 
grave with her lover —See ABELARD. 
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Sparta, and there rediuced to the lowest grade of | part 


slavery, becoming, for centuries, the beasts of 
borden, hewers of wood, and tillers of the soll 


of drinking, by the degrading aspect of their 
Helot slaves. Originally the Helote had been 
tqually divided among the people, #0 that every 
Iumachold had its dependent tribe of slaves, 
Daring ‘the Peloponnesian war, when the 


amy with a host of bondmen ; 
‘feud did the Helots behave, and such signal 
‘errke did they render, that the state, in 

fniitnde, gave every man his freedom. 
HELVETIA, the ancient name of Switzer- 
HELVETIC, anything appertaining to the 
ii, the inhabitants of the Alps, or Swit- 


‘confederation. 

HELVETIUS, Apntan, a Datch physician of | 
‘reat eminence, ‘born in’ 1656. His son and 
frmson algo Bore the same neme; the latter 


1h the same year, 1812, she was married to 
Hemans, by whom she had five sons; 
ter the birth of the last, a separation took 
ace, and sho retired with her children to St. 
Assph, and nally, In 1831, took up her resl- 
‘eee in Dublin, where she’ died May 12, 1845. 
Ler chief works are “Wecords of Women, 
‘The Forest Sanctuary," ‘Scenes and Hymns 
f Ute" “The Vespers of Palermo,” *Dart- 
‘m00r,""a prize, poem— National Lyrics a 
Songs tor Music," and’ Hynans for Childhood: 
HEMISPHERE, a half of a sphere, one half 
(the globe, “This is divided into two parts, 
4erth and south, by the equator or sun’s line, 
Rite same manner, the celestial globe is 
"ied into hemispheres 
EMLOCK, a plant of the genus Conium, 
tol the natural order Umbehferas 





The variety 

Conium Macuiotum in the plant used in 

Reilcine, Tt grows in waste amp places, 

Jace walls, and among rubbish, it is common t0 
iain and the rest of Europe, 


tot is narcotic and extrem us, and 
Suit teal to cows, tougt horse, shee, 
ad "There are 


'goata may eat it with impunity. 
‘(Ro Principal varieties of hemlock, the land and 


the Intter, called Ciewa. is remarkably 
teudly. “Hemlock ‘was in great use among the 
Meients, and the Greeks Used. 

Infusion’ of it aa a 





HEMORRHAGE, a discharge of blood from 
art of the body, whether the cause of 
ural disease or it. In medicine, diffe~ 
rat names are given to it, according to the 
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HENBANE, the Hyoscyamas Niger, a 
‘iennial herb, found in waste grounds and 
solls, and belongs to the natural order Solonact@. 


a 


‘acts a8 a narcotic poison, and is rapid 
“Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 
HENDERSON, Jou, an eminent actor, born 
in London, March 8, 1746. He made his frat 
appearance at Bath in 1772 as Hamlet, and 


‘obtained such applause, not only in that, bat all 


the Plets and Scots. Having effected the object 
for which they were invited, the Saxons, 
delighted with the beauty and richness of the 
Jand, refused to sult the count and a long and 
sanguinary strug! in vl ores 
having fallen, Hengist assumed the sole command 
of the Saxons, and having conquered a large 
Portion of the south, established the kingdom of 
Kent, making Canterbury the metropolls of his 
state. Here, after a turbulent reign of nearly 
thirty years, he died in 488, leaving his crown 
and kingdom to his descendants. —See ENGLAND. 

HENLEY-IN-ARDEN, and HENLEY-ON- 
‘THAMES, two small market towns in England, 
the former in Warwickshire, with population 
of 1223, the latter in the county of Oxford, with 
‘8 population of 3622. 

HENNA, the Cypriss of the ancients, a plant 
bearing opposite entire leaves and numerous 
small flowers, which are disposed in terminal 
panicles, and possess an ble odour. Tt 

“longs to the natural order of the Lyi 
and grows in molst situations throughout the 
north of Africa, Arabia, and Persia, and has 
acquired celebrity among the natives of these 
countries from the practice of dyeing thelr 
nails and fingers, and the boots, manes. ete, of 
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‘their horses, with « paste made frem the bruised 
leaves of this plant. It leaves a yellow colour, 
‘which requires $0 be renewed every three or four 
weeks. 


dhier of Caras Taf Bapland, was born af 
daughter L. i, was at 
Exeter in 1644 in the midst of the civil troubles, 
and was carried to France when three weeks old 
by her fagitive mother, who, after the death of 
her husband, retired to s convent, and devoted 
herself to the education of her daughter. She 

to 


mag tata 
Ss Seer ars 

levity with the courtiers, excited the 

of her husband, who, it has been 
‘Supposed, or conmived at her death, as, 
oon after her return from itical visit to her 
brother Charles II. in 1670,'the was seized with 
‘violent pains, which terminated her life at 
St. Cloud in a few hours, 


Ewoiann. 


HENRY L, king of England, commonly 
called Beauclere. ‘This prince, the youngest son 
of William the Conqueror, was Dorn at Selby in 
‘Yorkshire in the year 1068, and succeeded his 
brother, Wiliam kufus in’ 1100. Henry, 0 
ingratlate himself with the people, expelled from 
Geteschery and arbiary” power) ead sul 

‘and arbitrary power ; c 
farther to attach them to his person, as they yet 
remembered their Saxon monarchs with regret, 
he married Matilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling, 
‘thereby uniting the Norman and Saxon interests. 
‘His brother Robert, soon after returned from 
Normandy and laid claim to the crown of 
England, but proposals of accommodation being 
‘made, ‘it’ was stipulated that Robert, upon the 
Payment of s certain sum, should resign his 
Pretensions to England ; and that, if elther of, 
‘the princes died without issue, the other should 
‘succeed to his dominfons. Robert then returned 
‘to Normandy ; but his indiscretion rendered him 
unfit to govern any state, and the country 
Became a scene of violence and depredation. 
‘The Normans at length had recourse to Henry, 
from whose, wile administration in his ‘own 
dominions, they similar prosperity 
should he take the reins of theirs. Henry 
‘accordingly landed in Normandy with a strong 
‘army, and, a battle 5, Robert's forces were 
overthrown, and he himself taken prisoner with 
nearly 10,000 of his men, This victory was 
followed by the final reduction of Normandy ; 
and Henry returned in triumph to England, 
bringing with him his captive brother, witom he 

ied & prisoner the remainder of his life. 
Hl died in the Castle of Cardiff after an 
‘imprisonment of twenty-eight yoars. 

Fortune now sesmed te suite apon Henry : 
hho was in ‘Pooseaon of two powerful 
‘States, and hed a son acknowledged as his 
Undisputed heir, His daughter, 
married to the Emperor of Germany. 
king, from the facility with which he gained the 
‘crown, dreading thet his family might be 





subverted with the same ease, took care to have | by 





‘his aon recognised aa his successor by the states 

of England, and carried him over to Normandy 

to receive the homage of the barons of that 
‘870 
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Shree days tat ha som hed put fn eS one 

+ but, when certain intelligence 
Edlanuity wad brought to him, he fal 
‘was never seen to smile fro 
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city, and entering the cathedral fully armed, 
‘murdered the prelate ac his own 
ious act created such uni- 
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‘of Canterbury and to levy tithes in England. 
died in 1272, after a reign of sixty-two 
the longest in the annals of England, 
HENRY IV., Dake of Hereford, and eldest 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, was 
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‘of treason, » day was set aside for the 
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80 that, by judiciously: advantage of the 
‘de of popular opinion, Bolingbroke, who only 
came to recover his family honours and titie, 
‘was carried by untversal acclaim to the crown 
for which his ambition so eagerly panted ; and 
Richard having formally abdicated, 
{in 1300 ascended the throne as Henry IV. His 
reign, however, was disturbed by @ rebellion 
headed by the’ Duke of Northumberland and 
his son Percy, surnamed Hotspur. After sub- 
uing all opposition, Henry digi overwhelmed 
‘with remorse for Richard's death in 1413, after a 
reign of fourteen years. 

HENRY V.—This, one of the most Mustrious 
Ciely he of ot aapaton give bu! ile 

It but 
fe ine a er iy 
‘whenee, like many 

Sere nese Rad 
agcended the throne on the death of his fither, 
Henry Bolingbroke. In obedience to the d 


advice of his ‘the public 
ployment, ke decuaredwar aguner Frenee, 


"to that throne in right of his ancerc 
tora, and at once led amy to (he 
a 
Hwy ¥. 


favasidh of that Kingdom; and after taking 

‘Harfieur and devastat orthern provinces, 

fonght and won the glorious Bale of Agincourt, 

tind so completely humbled the power of France, 

‘that the whole kingdom wes virtually in his hands, 

To check Henry's further progress and avert 

‘the total ruin of his country, the French monarch 

omchaded a race with Hoty, who to ratty the 

‘arrangement, Charles's daughter, the 

Princess Cat 

‘No king who ever sat on the English throne 
ree ere reores oe honoured than the gallant 

i mouth, whoge relen was prematurely 

cut afort at Vinccnnes in 1422, after a career of 

fDrelgn triumph and: domestic peace unprecs- 
dented in the history of the country. 

‘ HENRY VI., or Henry of Windsor, as he 
was frequently Called, nuceseded his father at 
the of ten months, being proclaimed 
iret on reel of the new of enry Y. 
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death, the kingdom being governed during his 
minority by his uncle the good Duke Humphry 
of Gloucester. 

By the terms of the treaty entered into by 

'Y. and Charles of France, it was stipu- 
lated that on the death of the latter Henry was 
to ascend the throne of the kingdom he had 
already conquered. 

‘Upon the, death of Charles soon after, nis 
English son-in-law, the Duke of Orleans, seized 
‘on the crown, and under the title of Charles VII. 
‘openly repudiafed the claim set up by England 
{in right of the infant sovereign. An army was 
immediately despatched under the Duke of 
Bedford to maintain the English rights, and 
after several years of flerce warfare Charles was 
youted, and the young king brought over to 
Paris, and at six years of age solemnly crowned 
‘King of France. From this state of total rout 
Charles was af len:zth raised to power and in- 
fluence by the inspired conduct of Joan of Are, 
‘the Maid of Orleans, and after many years of 
strife and Vloodshed the English were driven 
froin the soll of France — the last of their 
‘Bions being ceded in exchange for the hand of 
King Réné’s daughter Margaret, who became 
‘the wife of Henry VI. 

‘The remainder of this King’s reign is one 
‘uninterrupted succession of rebellions and civil 
war between the two houses of York and Lan- 
caster—Richard Plantagenet, Duke of York, 
laying claim to the crown in right of his descent 
from an older son of Edward Tif. than John of 
Lancaster, the progenitor of the three last 
Henrys. ‘After many years of contention, the 
‘sacrifice of many thousands of lives,’and the 
ruin of many of the oldest families in the 
country, the weak and stormy reign of Henry VI. 
‘was browglit to @ close in the year 1471, by the 
dead body of the king being found in the’ Tower, 
to which he had been for the second time sent 
by the victorious Yorkists, For Henry's un- 
timely death public rumour pointed to the Duke 
of Gloucester, who by thus clearing the way for 
his brother Edward's undisputed possession of 
the crown, was accused of paving the way for 
1his own accession, 

HENRY VIL, Earl of Richmond, was de- 
scended by his mother Countess of 
Richmond, from Henry IV., and waa born in 1456, 
Having been afforded aid’ by his kinsman the 
Duke of Brittany, he landed with his small army 

Milford Haven, and marching into Lelcester- 
shire encountered Richard II. and his army at 
Bosworth, where after a short but fiercely con- 
tested battle he remained the victor, upon 
which the army immediately hailed bim king 
under the title of Henry VII,, 1485, To ob- 
Uterate all past dissension and’ unite opposite 
factions, Henry married Elizabeth the daughter 
of Edward IV., thus blending, as it was called, 
‘the Whiteand Hed Rose on one stem, ‘The reign 
of this king was remarkable only for two re- 
Delllons, instigated by the Duchess of Burgundy, 
ster of Edward IV., one headed by Lambert 
Simnel, the other by Perkin Warbeck, both 
pretending to be enlldren of Edward TV.—the 

Wales, and the Duke of York; 
ees known to’ have been murdered in the 
er by order of their ambitious uncle, 

Richard II]. Warbeck suffered as 8 common 
felon at Tyburn; the other, deing too can- 
ftemptible to fear, was taken into the service 

















of the king’s cook. Henry has bad the charac~ 
ter of s wise, politic, and pradent monarch, 
though his avarice has left a stain on his other- 
wise fair renown, 
He built the splendid chapel in Westminster 
Abbey known by his name, where he was buried 
HENRY VITL,, the second son of Henry VIL. . 
his brother Arthur having died, succeeded his 
father at the age of nineteen. “Under the wise 
prudent coun prime minister, 
Wolsey, the Cardinal of York, all the early 
years, of Henry's reign were not only popular 
‘but prosperous. A brief war with France was 
terminated by a firm alliance with that power 
ratified on the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” 
and a rash invasion of England by James TV. of 
Scotland ended in the triumph of Flodden. The 








Meary VII, 


downfall of Wolsey, however, seemed the turn- 
ing point in Henry's character; bis sensual 
passions induced him to divorce Catherine his 
Queen, and matry one of lier maids of honour, 
‘Anne ‘Boleyn. His affection for her, however, 
‘us as brief as it had been sudden ; on an accu- 
sation of levity she was tried and sent to the 
Dlock, To console himself for the loss of 
‘Anne, he married Anne of Cleves, whom 
he rudely repudiated, bebeading the nobleman, 
Lord Essex, who had proposed the distasteful 
match; he’then united himself to Catherine 
Howard, who followed Anne to the scaffold : his 
last wife was Catherine Parr, who was only 
saved from a similar fate by her ready wit and 
tact. In his disposition: Henry was capricions, 
Tevengeful and cruel. In the earlier part of his 
eign he had obtained from the Pope the title of 
“Defender of the Faith,” but on the dawn of 
the new creed promulgated by Luther, he threw 
off for himself and his country all dependance 
or spiritu®l’ subjection to Rome, though still re- 
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HENRY I.—This monarch was born in the 


against 
‘Spain, in which, though occasionally 

‘the general result of the strife was detrimental 
Sing cxonbted oy the gaat Seat suf, 
{fe ty Henay at the bette of Bt. Gen cy 
1859, while tilting with some knights, 
‘wounded in the eye by the lance of his adver- 

ary, of which he died a short time afterwards. 
HENRY III., Duke of Anjou and King of 
Poland, was the third and youngest son of 
Henry I. by his wife Catherine de Medicis, and 
‘in the year 1551, and succeeded his brother 
‘Charies LX.in 1573, upon which he surrendered 
the atch crows previously bestowed pene 
‘The same crafty, selfish, and cruel policy which 
‘had characterised the conduct of the two pre- 
celing kings, Henry's brothers, formed the basis 
‘of this king’s domestic government : the conse- 
‘quence was that the war against the Huguenots 
‘aged with all its former virulence ; and between 
‘the king’s faction or the royalists, the Huguenots 
and Guises—the three dominant fees the 
rar and 


ted the cruel expedient 
‘and his brother the 


chery of the popular favourite, so far from 
belting Henry, only made his position worse, 
‘tad raised up new enemies against his crown 
4nd life, from whom he vainly tried to eseape, a8 
‘monk found means to stab him to the heart in 
Deepal of St Cloud in 1589.—See Guise, 


HENRY Tv., or Henry the Great, King of 
born 





‘years, | in their efforts ; for a bigoted 
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‘who had always been. 
than once attempted his life, 


naStTen spare of tho name of 
Felga is 0 nearly ear fo that wich 







interest or instruction. 

HENRY L, Tue Fowzxn, Emperor of Ger- 
many, was the son of Otho, Duke of Saxony, 
and was elected to the empire in $20, and died 

HENRY I, Tax Lame, sometimesealled the 
Saint, was the grandson of Henry I., and mounted. 
‘the throne in 1002, and died in'1034. 

HENRY Ill, Tae Buacx, succeeded his 
father, Conrad Ii., in 1039, and was crowned by 
Po ent at Rome ; but carried off by poison. 
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‘MENRY VI. was the son of 
and 


investiture, 
ovowned; death, howevar, 
‘an abrupt close in 1912, 


HENRY OF HUNTINGDON, one of the old 
English choonialors, who lived in the first half} 
@f the twelfth oentnry, and wrote a history of 
‘Bogiand dewn to his own time, 1152. He was 
= 


HEPA, the name given to an inferior kind 
gfauiphuey called alkaline or liver of ulphur, 
feed ee oe 
“EE PTET meee wo er ye 

foe ter 
aso affocting that organ in aid'to be hepatic. 


See . 
‘HEPTABCHY, a government of seven, either 
ty Saxon sates, subegenty 
‘states, subsequent 
‘malted, under one head and rule, a6 accomplished 
by Egbert in 828, when he assumed, for the first 
‘time, the title of king of England. 
HERACLIDA, the descendants of Hercules, 
BBeetly, celebrated in clause history. ‘These 
Of the renowned hero, after suffering much 
jon, were af length assed by Theseus 
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oracle ; and it was not tll after several genera 
and many misfortunes that tho Heraclid 
and. ty settled in the Mores—an 
at frm an Smpartant epoch fm Grock 
; and is supposed to have occurred 
the fall of Troy. 7 


Peloponnesus is dated the com- 
of profane history—all anterior to 
‘being mere fable and distorted tra- 
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Office of herald always being held sacred, and 
hla person Javiclate. On the establishment of 





chivalry, the functions of the herald became fir 
‘more important and moltifarious, he being 


battie most worthily distingnished 
‘special action of daring or prowess. 
‘He had also to record and blasoa the arm: of 


pania, in Italy, which, with Pompetl, was 

destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius in the 
year 79, being the first of the reign of Titus. It 
‘was not discovered till some workmen digging 
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4 fierce lion for this and many other 
services he was rewarded by 


bie 
of 
‘Thebes, with the hand of his danghéer, Tbe 
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‘of the king of Thrace, which fed on 
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HEREFORD, an ancient city in the west of 
England, and capital of the county of the same 
name, situated on the left hank of the Wye, 116 


‘once the staple manufacture of 
though Worcester bas divided 
this trade, stil large numbers are 

‘The city contains 





of those of the Roses, and the later strogete 
Detwoen king and 
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omens of mature from the three chemical 
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called the hermetic philosophy. From this and 

other theories has come to us the term her- 
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‘can be returned without injury, and when the 
‘organ becomes arrested and to compressed and 

held that {t requires an operation to 
enable the surgeon to reduce or return it-—See 
“Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 

‘HEROD, the name of several Jewish princes ; 
the most célebrated of the name, however, was 
‘Herod the Great, non of Antipator, born B.c. 71, 
When of sufficient age to exercise authority, 
his father created him governor of Galilee, but 
his haughty and ambitious nature aiming at 
higher honours, he plotted with Marc Antony, 
‘and courted that ‘Triumyii- so effectually that 
he was made tetrarch and afterwards king of 
Judea. When Antony lost the Eastern Empire, 
‘after the battle of Actium, Herod so successfully 
flattered the victor, Augustus Caesar, that so far 
from being punished for his adherence to Antony, 
‘he was confirmed in all his.possessions and ad- 
mitted to imperial favour. 

‘The life of this prince is a long scene of 
infatuation and crime; his love for his beautiful 
wife Muriamne amounted to idolatry, yet he 

‘murdered her brother and grandfather, 
‘and after, in a fit of jealousy, Mariamne herself, 
for whose death his subsequent remorse rose to 
madness, for, a8 if to explate his rashness 
further crime, he murdered her mother and 
‘the members of the Asmodean family hia venge- 


temple at Jerusalem with increased magnificence, 
found raised 


led ‘the new capital of Crsarea, 
many ‘strong fois over the kingdom, and ex- 
pended immense sums on eatruc 
te J ‘magnificent 
it was in the thirty-third year of this king’s 
Felgn, that Jesus Ciirist was born, an event 
‘which Herod only survived two years, dying of & 
loathsome disease. Herod, in his selfish cruelty, 
‘had resolved that the nation at large should 
‘mourn bit death as well as his own family, and, 

‘ensure this catastrophe, he summoned 
of Jericho, and anueing text ap in ts 
country , and abutting them 1 
Great’ Circus, commanded ‘is Sater, Salome, to 
Kill the whole the moment he died, so that the 
‘reat families of the nation should have cause to 
‘Weep for his death. Fortunately, this inhuman 
act was nit perpetrated. 

HERODIAN, a Greek historian who held 
several important offices in Rome in the begin- 
ning of the third century. His history. of 
Rome is concisely written, and commencing with 
the death of Marcus Aurelius, comes down to 
A.D, 238, Tt ia in eight book: 

HEKODOSUS, the most ancient of the 
Greek historians, born at Halicarnassus in Caria, 
3.0. 484. Having travelled extensively through 
Europe, Asia, and Africs, he, upon his return to 
Greece, wrote his 


customs of the diferent countries through 
which he journeyed. The time of his death is 
unknown, though it is evident he lived to a great. 
age, | Herodotus has been termed the Father of 
tory. 
HERON.—The herons have bills considerably 
longer than the head, sharp at the point, and 
either straight or but very slightly curved. Of 
‘these, the common heron is considered as the type 
of the whole. Ita length is rather more than 
‘three fet, and the expanse of its wings exceed 








five. ‘The upper part of the body is of an ashy- 
grey coloar, with « bluish tinge, deeper at 
of the head, which is ornamented with a 


tension, and can be sometimes used as a pouch, 
‘The herona may be considered birds of passage, 
for they are found as far north as Russia, but 


w 
almost be regarded as resident in France, 
Brivin, and Holland, where at breeding time, 


‘twigs, lined with wool. "Their 


her incubation, They are fond of the soclety of 
ravens, although the latter often steal thelr 6 

Both parents provide for their young till they 
are able to fty¢ but as soon as they can use their 
‘wings, they are sent away to shift for them- 
selves. Their food consists chietly of fresh. 
water fish, in pursuit of which they wade into 
the streams or ponds where they abound, and, 


yield them a plentiful supply. ‘They are very 
‘Yoracious, and swallow the fiah whole, and whem 
tame, have been known vo devour atthe rate of 
‘Atty pretty large carp daily, for several successive 
duya,” Herons are taken sometimes by attaching 
alive fh to ® hook at the end of & line, 
letting it swim in the waters they are known to 
‘frequent, when swallowing it, they are caught. 
In the days of falconry, flying at the heron was. 
Teckoned among the finest of its sport, the 
bling {t to soar to 


enemy, made the coursing be traced with the 
most lively interest. ‘The heron belongs to the 
genus Ardea, 

HERRING.—The common herring is about & 
foot in length; dark green above, and silvery 
beneath. Tt inhabits deep water, and whem 
the spawning season approaches, 'is found in 
immense shoals near the shore, in bays and 
estuaries. The migration from the North Pote 
is now abandoned as an entire fiction, The 
herring 1s amazingly prolife, and, besides 
affording food to vase nombers of the, bumam 
race, isthe prey e monsters lee, 
fnd'of the immense flocks of sea-fow! that 


the best fish come from Loch Fine in Argyleshire. 
The herring belongs to the genus Clapea 
Be 


an 
HERSCHEL, Sm Wriuam, & distinguished 
astronomer borg at Hanover in 1738. When 
arrived in England, he obtained a situation as an 
sean irities oneeeecmn te 
Soli et paceetesr at 
his earlier life, e' ‘spare moment 
ea er aerate 
in 1799, constructed a telescope own, 
and commenced a survey of the celestial bodies. 
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‘n 1782 he discovered a new primary planet, 
‘hich he called the Georgium Sidus, in honour 
ef George IIL | For this, he was elected a fellow 
{ the Royal Society; ‘the king gave him a 
honge at Siongh, and a'penslon, to enable him to 





received the Oxford’ title of D.L., and, in 
the Guelphic order of knighthood. Died 1822, 

HERTFORD, « town in England ; the capital 
of a county of the same name, situated on the 
tiver Lea, twenty-six miles north of London, 
Hertford is s town of considerable antiquity, 
having been rebuilt by Edward the Elder in 
$98, "who also raised the castle, which, at 
Smee bras Baad 

‘queens and celebrated personages of 
history. ‘The East India Company's College of 
is situated near Hertford, which has 
a very active trade in matting ‘ahd general 
business. Hertford has a population of 6605, 
returns two members to Parliament, and has 
618 registered electors. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, an inland county in 
England, bounded on ‘the north by Cambridge, 
south by Middlesex, east by Essex, and west by 
Buckingham and Bedfordshire; is thirty-eight 
niles in extreme length, and twenty in breadth, 
and has an area of 403,200 acres, of which 
356,000 are arable and ‘The county is 
Pleasantly diversified by hill and dale, some 
chalk elevations running along the north, and 

‘900 feet in altitude, being 








reaching highest 
‘ages Ih the county. ‘The chief Fives are the 
Lea and Coin. Matting, straw and 
ribbon weaving are the chief manufactures of the 


borough of 
Population 167,298, and has 6072 
registered electors. 

Greek poets’ he an auntie of ascte, 8 ings 
Gree %, he was 8 native a 
reat iam 

HESPERIDES, a family of nymphs whom the 
Greek mythology feigns to have been the daugh- 
ters of Atlas by Hesperis. They were appointed 
to guard the golden apples which Juno gave to 
Jnpiter on the day of thelr nuptials. ‘The garden 
in which these and other fruit grew was watched 
ya dragon, Ladon, who never slept. It was 
ae of Hercules’ labours to repair to this garden 
1 Mount Atlas in Africa, and carry off some of 
the fruit, This he effected by killing the dragon, 
and thus brought back some of the precious 
apples. 

HESSE, a territory of Germany in the circle 
of the Upper Rhine, divided into Upper and 
Lower Hesse; the upper division being. subject 
‘9 Hesse-Darmstadt and the lower to Hesse- 


HESSE-CASSEL, an clectoral state of Ger- 
‘many, with a population of 754,590. Chief town, 


a verse of 

‘the frst Your of which may be either 

‘Getyis or spondees ; the fifth must regularly be 
the sixth always a spondec, 





HEXHAM, a town of Northumberland, situ- 
‘ated on the Tyne, 20 miles west from Newcastle, 
‘and 28) north-north-weat from London. It bas 
‘8 good trade in tanned leather, gloves, and 
shoes. Population, 5989. It was near this town, 
that the Lancastrians, in 1463, under Margaret, 
sustained a terrible defeat in the battle between 


16, | them and the Yorkists. 


HIBERNIA, the Roman name for Ireland, 
which see. 

HICCIUS-DOCTIOS, a mispronuneiation of 
the Latin hic est doctus—this person is learned ; 
a slang term applied to iipuntebenks, Jugglers, 
‘or any person whose unstable conduct gives rise 
{fo ausplciona offs dealing; any one who plays 
fast and loose. 

HICCOUGH, & spasmodic affection of the 


muscle ‘of the diaphragm, 
“See Dietonary of Daly Wana? 
+ HICKORY, the name of several trees of 
genus Carya, chiefly natives of America ; they 
bear a mut, and are @ variety of the walnut, 
‘The true hickory is exclusively confined to North 
America, and forms one of the vegetable features 
of that continent. 
‘qftIDALGO, « Spanish nobleman of inferior 
1 

HIDE, the skin of an animal, whether raw 
or dressed. A hide of land, by the ancient laws 
of England, was as much land as would support 
single family in vegetable produce for the year. 
‘By some authors it was supposed to be as much 
‘as could be tilled by one plough, by others that 
it was sizty, eighty, or 100 acres. 

HIERARCHY, « sacred or holy government, 
an order of angels or celestial beings. ‘The con- 
stitation and government of the Christianchurch. 

HIERO, a renowned ruler of Syracuse, who 
‘ascended the throne 3.c. 478. “He obtained 
many victories, was celebrated by Pindar for the 
triumph of his ‘chariots at the Olympic Games, 
was an exicourager of learning, and made his 
‘court the centre of all the men of philosophy 
and letters of his time. 

HIERO IL, was the son of a rich merchant, 
and was promoted by the army to royal power, 
and long exercised his authority with justice and 
digcretion, Having been threatened by a com- 
Dined force of Romans and Mamertines, as well 
as by the Carthaginians, Hiero was compelled te 
propose peace with Rome by the payment of 100 
talents of sliver ; upon which he freed his coun- 
try of all its other foes, and enjoyed # long and 


Prosperous reign, dying 3.0. 216. 
HIEROGLYPHICS: @ sacred or mystical 
character or symbol, used in writing and 
tures by the Egyptian kings and priest, to hi 
from vulgar curiosity such facts as they wished 
to_nand down to thelr own oder in future, ages 
lerogly phics were signs representing ani 
parts of the human body, mechanical instru~ 
ments, ete.; any system of picture writing, 
such a5 that adopted by the ancient Mexicans. 
Heroglyphics among the Egyptians not only 
expressed things, but were brought to such 
perfection, that they symbolized ideas as well s 
thus, power and eternity were as readily 
depicted as & battle or a coronation. 
HIGHGATE, 9 village and chapelry of 
England, in the county of Middlesex, four miles 
north of London. The village stands on the top 
and sides of a hil, 450 feet high, and contains & 
‘Population of 4500, ar 
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Population of 15,000, of whom one-third are 
‘supposed to be Catholics, 
‘Also, @ government in the kingdom of 


HILL, Sim Rremagp, Barr., was born in 
Shropshire, in 1733, and succeeded his father as 
ALP. for his native county. From his intimate 
inowledge of the Scriptures, and his frequent 
qpasous in the Hou, he wus called the 

Killegrew. Died in 1808. 

Rev. RowLanp, the brother of the above 
Bix Richard, was born at Hawkstone, in 174. 
After leaving Cambridge, he became a proselyte 
‘of the celebrated Whitield, and gained great 
renown by his itinerant preaching. In 1783, 
‘the Surrey Chapel, in the Blackfriars’ Road, 
‘was completed, and within its walis he officiated 
‘as pastor till his death, a period of half a century, 
‘spending his winters in town, and his summers 
fm the country, continuing this eoure tl 1833, 
‘when death put a ‘earnest though 
hen scoente Serpeurl labours: 

HILL, Riour Hox. Guzmat Lom Vis- 
‘coun, was the second son of Sir John Hill, and 
‘was born in 1792. 


in-Chief in 1828, and died in 1843, i 
HILL, Ss Rowzanp.—This well-known and 


‘Australian Commission, and, in 1837, frst 
sw public attention to postal reform, in a 

of pamphlets, edvocating the mode of 
charging all letters by weight, and at a uniform 
Fate of postage, of which the minimum should 
‘be one penny. "In 1839, the mew postal measure 
‘was passed, and, on the 10th of January, 1940, 





Secretary 
of the Post Office, an office which hehassince that 
‘time comtinued to hold, every year still further 


qaly an eminent painter, but a highly’ talented 


Exeter, in 1547, and died in 1619. 
HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS, 
mountains in Asia, lying 


Presidency 

‘embraces all the provinces of the north Ctrcars, 
the Carnatic, and those extensive territories both 
to the south and west of Mysore; third, 
Bombay 


to the north and west than Bembay, and com- 
prises Allahabad, Benares, Agra, Delhi, Merat, 
Rohilcund, the ‘Doab, and the hil Country 
around it. ‘The Bengal Presidency has an area 
of 220,000 square miles; the Madras, 140,000 
‘the Bombay, 70,000; and, with Scinde, 140,000 
‘square miles. The total population of Hindostan, 
or the East Indies, as the peninsula is sometimes, 
called, inclading ‘dependent and independent 
‘states, is 140,000,000. : 

‘Three systems of mountains are particularly 
observable in the peninsula of Hindostan—the 
Himalaya in the north, parting India from ‘Tibet 
and Mongolian Tartary; the Western Gants, 
running from Cape Comorin in the south.to the 
borders of in the north-west; and a 
waving chain running west and east between 
‘the Ganges on the north, and tie Nerbuddah in 
the south, The chief rivers sre the Indus, 
Jumna, Ganges, Bi ‘Nerbuddah, 
Hooghly, and Godavery. ‘The ‘wild animalé 
common’to India are elephants, buffaloes, deer, 
boars, a few lions, and a great number of 2 
The princtpal products are indigo, rice, millet, 
cotton, maize, and opium, a well as’ several 
medicinal drugs, gums, and valuable woods. 
‘The mineral wealth has ss yet hardly been 
developed ; in addition, however, to the metals 





orth lattnde, and 72° and 98° east 


common to mountain and weoded regions, the 
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{Tat riebes consist of diamonds, rubies, and 
‘ther precious stones. The manufactures are 
énott confined to silk, muslin, and cotton 
ere epelation Nears ‘Hindoos, Muesni- 

¥ ; rst the proportion 
the population'is four to one of the Mahon 
‘edans Besides these three orders, there are 
‘Many tribes, such as the Parsees or descendants 
‘tthe Persian fire-worshippers, Armenians, Jews, 


‘0d Buddhists. The religion of the Hindoos is 
Hie tom the chief pod, Brahma, Braberinion: 


# 
i 
i 
: 
i 


Yerited; thousands of vietims being annually 
Gutelisdeath beneath the wheels of tho car 
jagremant, or voluntarily sacrificed in the 
tolyrives, The Hindoos are divided into four 
itso orders, out of which it i im) for 
‘27 on to pass, unless to alower; when, having 
we oie and religions, status, the man 
etched outcast, the moat degraded 

(Chuan beings, called a Parton. 


t . 


Indl Tt. 


the merchant and class 

+ and the 
{temo ranks of the people, called the Soodras 
“ition, of Hindostan, see INDIA. 
edlPPARCHUS, one of the moet distinguished 


WaNitt an infusion’ of spice “and other 


IPPOCRATES, the father of medical 
{Erin Greece ; he belonged to a family, who 
‘ares ‘centuries practised medicine. 





‘The most celebrated of all his writings, consiet 
of essays on air, water, dietary, acute diseases, 
and wounds of the head. He lived about 456 


‘Helicon, sacred to the Muses. 
HIPPOPOTAMUS or RIVER-HORSE.— 
The His or River-Horse frequents the 
rivers of Africh, and was once common on 

the banks of the Nile. Next to the elephant, it 





& 


and five feet high. The head is large 
fand ears are small ; the mouth extremely wide s 
fand the canine teeth, of which there are four, 
are of an enormous size, protrading like tusks, 
‘and of a texture like ivory. 

‘The stomach bears some resemblance to the 
ruminating animals, being divided into several 


tramples down and destroys. But, fortunately, 
these ravages do not extend widely, as the 
hi tus seldom ventures far from the 
river, to which it immediately betakes itself om 
‘the approach of danger, and plunging in head- 
for ‘walks securely on the bottom, only 
rising oceasionally to the surface to draw breath, 
tnd merely showing the upper part of ita head 
sbove the water. 

Tt possesses ‘great strength, and has been 
Jmown to bite a large piece out of a bout, #0 8 
instantly to sink it, and to raise another 
containing six men, 80 high as to upset it. The 
Animal, however, is harmless if not disturbed, 
Dut when enraged it s a dangerous antagonist. 
Tt is taken in pitfalls, and its flesh is eaten 
tthe natives of Africa.” The female brings fo 
her young upon land, and seldom more than one 





‘group; ities between 18° and 26° north latitude, 
Sha 68> and 30° west longitude; has e length of 
360 miles by breadth of 110, and is the richest 


Yt also possesses considerable mineral wealth, 
‘such aa gold, tale, and crystal. 

‘The jeland is generally mountainous, and has 
ranges of hills Fising from 2000 to 5000 feet 
above the sea. Up to the beginning of this 
century, Hispaniola was celebrated for its cotton 
land sugar crops In particular ; but of Inte years, 
fhe natural products of the earth have bees 
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neglected, and coffee is now its chief and almost 
tole article of industry and trade. ‘The island is 
‘Temarkably well watered, and its forest trees 
form a considerable item of its export trade. 
‘Though Port-au-Prince is the capital, St. 
Domingo, on the south coast, is the oldest 
‘European settlement and most important com- 
‘mercial city ; indeed, itis the oldest settlement 
in the New World, Colambus having colonized 
it on the first discovery of the island. Hispaniola 
Ddelonged to Spain till 1697, when the western 
‘aif was ceded to France, who in 1795 obtained 
‘the sovereignty of the whole; but towards the 
end of that century, the negro population, taking 
‘example from the recent revolution in themother 
country, rose in rebellion under Toussaint, Des- 
salines, and Christophe, and after some years of 
frightful and savage murders, war and bitchery, 
finally expelled the remnant of the French 
‘from the island, even though Napoleon had sent 
to the assistance of the planters a large and 
complete army. Having got id of “thelr 
masters, the negroes, under Christophe, esta- 
Diiahed @ monarchy in the northern half, and 
under Peton, a republic in the west, During « 
reactionary ‘war in 1820, King Christophe com- 
mitted suicide to escape the vengeance of his 
People, and in the following year the whole 
Gsland ‘fell under one dominion, Boyer being 
sclpowledgod cit by the black. “Population, 
HIVITES, a name given to the posterity of 


m. 

HOBART TOWN, & sea-port, and the 
metropolis of Van Dieman's Land or Tasmania, 
and stands on the west bank of the Derwent, at 
the foot of the Table Mountain. This town was 
founded by Colonel Collins in 1804, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, since which 
time, it has advanced so far as to become a 
‘thriving and important town. The harbour 
spacious and secure, and a fine mill-stream flows 
through the heart of the town, The exports of 
Hobart Town are salted meats, hides, tallow, 
Dark, wool, seal-skins, potatoes, flour, whale 
‘ti ahdepers, Latitude 42° 59'S. andlongitude 

25°. 

HOBBES, Taomas, born at Mal in 
‘the year 1588. He lived on intimate terms with 
Bacon, Ben Jongon, and all the distinguished 
‘men of his time ; he became tutor to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards Charles II., and though 
many of his plllosophical and political opinions 
have been condemned, he must be considered 
the father of Psychology, and the first great 
English writer on the sclence of government. 
He died 1679. 

HOCHE, Lazanvs, hoash, a French general 
Yorn at Montreuilais, 1768, and rose trom the 
Porition of a stable boy to’ become a general of 
division. | He was sent by the Convention to 
‘suppress the insurrection in La Vendée, a service 
‘Which he effected so satisfactorily, that he wus 
given the command of the army’ of invasion, 
‘and had embarked with his forces to endeavour 
4o effect a landing in Ireland, when a sudden 
storm totally rippled his fleet and compelled 
the disembarkation of his forces, He died soon 
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directly after shot as a rebel. 
Inter, as some atonement for the cruelty 0’ 


this 
sentehce, the Emperor of Austria indemnified 
his family for their loss, and ennobled the son. 
Hofer has been called the Tell of the Tyrol—an 


honorary title his patriotism fully merited. 

HOFFMAN, the name of 8 German family 
for some centuries celebrated for its skill in 
medicine ; the most renowned member, however, 
‘was Frederick, born at Halle in Saxony in 1660, 
and was the ‘first to introduce the Seidlitz 
‘waters into medical practice. Died in 1742. 

HOG, Mextcax, or the PECCARY.—The 
Peceary or Mexican hog abounds in all parts of 
South America. It bears s resemblance to the 
Wild bowel Be head, however, is shorter and 
broader, with a proportionately longer moveal 
snout; ‘the legs are more sender, and the 
hinder feet have only three toes instead of four, 
as on the others; the tail is abrupt, flat, and 
pendulous, and the bristles stronger than the 
hhog's. They inhabit only the thickest and most 
extensive forests, dwelling in the hollows of 
trees or in the holes formed by other animats 
they are rarely found in the neighbourhood of 
villages, but sometimes commit great devastation 
timong ihe sugar canes, the malze, the manthot, 
‘and the potato crops.” ‘They ure divided into 
two species, the Coloured Peccary ot Patira, and 
the White. Peccary. 

HOGARTH, Witte, a celebrated English 
painter and engraver, born in London in 1697, 
nd apprenticed to ‘an engraver and silver 
chaser in Cranbourn Alley. In 1720, he com- 

and 2000 made’ himseli 








after in a very sudden and mysterious manner, 
147, not, however, without strong suspicions of 






ING.—Hoeing is the process of earthing 
‘clly or imperfect plants, and clearing them 


ter of Sir James Thornhill, the eminent painter, 
@ match 80 against the father's wishes, that he 
all aaitance to the struggling, couple 
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hasband’s sketches for the “ Rake's Progress," 
‘that the man who could design such sketches 
could never need aid from another. In 1733, 
He produced his series of the “Harlot’s 
Progress,” which at once established the artist's 
fame. These were followed by the “Rake’s 
Progress,” “ Marriage & Ia Mode,” “Industry and 
Tdleness "—a work subsequently bought by the 


‘of his works remains, as an evidence of his 
truth and genius. 

HOGG, Jaxces, commonly called the Ettrick 
Shepherd, born in the forest of Ettrick, Selkirk 
‘shire, 1772. His works, both in proseand verse, 
are numerous, but his chief title to fame rests 
upon “The Queen’s Wake,” & poem which for 
sweetness and simplicity has scarcely @ superior, 
in any language. He died in 1835. 

HOGUE, La, a French sea-port town in Nor- 
mandy, in the department of La Manche, with 
‘2 population of 2000. It is chiefly memorable 
for an obstinate sea-fight which took place in 
the waters adjacent, in 1692, between the French 
and English fleets. 

HOHENLINDEN, a small town in Bavaria, 
near which a decisive battle was fought in 1800 
detween the French and Austrians, the latter 
deing totally defeated, 

HOHENZOLLERN-HECHINGEN, o small 
principality in Germany, belonging to Prussia, 
with a population of 20,000. 

HOHENZOLLERN-SIGMARINGEN,a small 
German principality adjoining the former, and 
having a population of 45,000. 

HOLBEIN, @ German painter born near 
Augsburg, 1498. He came over to England, 
where Sir Thomas Moore patronized him; he 
was afterwards appointed painter to Henry 
VIL He is considered by the Germans to be 
their best painter after Durer, whom, however, 
he excelled in portraits. He painted equally 
well in oil, water-colours, and distemper, on & 
{rge scale and in miniature, and was besides 
well skilled in architecture.” He died of the 
plague, in London, 1554. 

HOLCROFT, ‘Txowas, an English dramatic 
author; he was born at’London in 1745, and 
‘ras originally a stable boy. After spending some 
‘years at his father's trade of a shoe-maker, and 
wandering about the country teaching others 
‘as well as himself to read and write, he became 
strolling actor, and in 1780 began his career of 
Aramatic author and translator, in which few 
modern writers have surpassed him, Died 1809. 

HOLIBUT. — The holibut resembles the 

turbot in shape, but it is a perfectly distinct fish, 
‘and much inferior in the delicacy of its flesh. 
The whole body is smooth without tubercles, 
the eyes are on the right side of the head, and 
the body tapers towards the tail; the colour 
‘store is dusky brown, white beneath, and 
‘atirely free from spots. It is of enormous size, 
‘Weighing two hundred, or secording to Stewart, 
sometimes even four hundred pounds. 

HOLINSHED, Ratra, an English historian, 

‘teen in Cheater, time uncertain, He is chiefy 











‘memorable for his Chronicles, Hedied between 
1578 and 1382, 

HOLKAR, Jeswowr Rao, a daring and suc- 
cessful Indian ‘chief and freebooter, who at the 
commencement of the present century collected. 
& considerable body of followers, and waging an 
aggressive war on the chiefs of Central India, 
acquired an immense amount of plunder and 
‘an extensive tract of territory. His continued 
‘success son drew to his standard the material 
of @ large and formidable army, which he dis- 
ciplined and led with sueh judgment as to enable 
hhim to take the field against the renowned 


Sepoy of Holkar's, 


Scindia himself, the most wealthy and powerful 
of all the Mahratta princes, and gave him a 
most disastrous defeat, making himself master 
of the province of Malwa. So serious were the 
depredations and conquests of this robber chief 
tain, that the Governor-General, the Marquis of 
Wellesley, was compelled to send a force of 
native and European troops against him. After 
nearly three years spent in warfare, Holkar was 
‘at last obliged to come to terms with the govern 
‘ment, but it was even then found expedient to 
Jet him retain a large portion of his conquests. 
‘The latter part of his life was passed in confines. 
ment, where he died mad in 1811. 

HOLLAND, Henny Ricuarp Fox, Lomp.— 
‘This distinguished patron of literature and art 
was born in 1773, and upon attaining his family 
estate and honours became the third lord of the 
‘Yolland title. In 1806 he held the office of Lord 
Privy Seal in the Grenville Ministry, and took 
‘a conspicuous part in the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Act; but it is far less as a public 
character or politician that Lord Holland is 
kmown—though nephew to the great orator 
‘Charles James Fox—than as the friend and en- 





courager of genius in every department, his 
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‘mansion at Kensington being ever the resort of 
men of literary and artiste talent, Hislordakip 
‘was himself a author, and fs favourably known 
Be Mucmors of Lopes de Veua” and othes 
ris tranelation of several Spanish Grames, 
Died im 184. 

"HOLLARD, Sm Hexny, a celebrated modern 
hysiclan, who has acquired considerable repa~ 
Zation for the succees of his practie, and who, 
‘of his professional abiities, and 


‘LANs. 
HOLLAND, Nomra and Sgoru, the name of 
two provinces or maritime states in the Nether- 


south by Zealand and the estuary of the Rhine ; 
east by the Zulder Zee, Utrecht, Gelderland, and 
North Brabant; and weet by the German 
Ocean. ‘The ‘consiats in chief of a long 
peninsula, and a series of islands which run in & 
semicircular line northward; the whole country 
is extremely flat, and es 20 low as to be con- 
siderably below high water-mark, the land being 
Protected from inandations of ’the sea by & 
natural downs or sand hills, but chiefly by vast 


ramparts, dykes, 

Smmense labour’ along the western coast-line, 

‘and which by thelr size and strength effectually 

Tepulse all encrosehments of the ocean. ‘The 

province of Holland, for it is only divided into 
anal river, 





Great size; the elimate ia consequently very 
humid and cold, and the vegetable productions 
Umited to tobacco, hemp, flax, and some wheat, 
‘and even these are in chief confined to southern 
Holland. The most important cities und marts 
of the Netherlands, both commercial and politi- 
Cal, are situated in this province ; thus we have 
the Hague, Bierland, Ysselmonde, Rotterdam, 
Delft, and ‘Leyden in the south ; and Haarlem, 
‘Amsferdam, and Allomear in the north. The 


Manufactures consist of coarse earthenware, | 


Imown as delft, refined sugar, paper, starch, oll 
cake, gin, or Hollands, called Schiedam, coarse 
and fine linens, and ship building. Population 
about 1,000,000, Latitude between ‘51° 40° 


‘and 52° 20 north, and longitude from 4° to5° 20’ | i 


east, 
HOLLAND, a name applied to s district of 
Lincolnshire, in England, embracing sn area of 
‘250,000 acres, with a population of 75,000. 
HOLLAND, New, or Australia, the largest 
{sland on the globe, and, from its’extent, now 
‘denominated a continent. With ite numerous 
‘surrounding and adjacent islands, it constitutes 
‘a fifth division of the earth, under the name of 
Australasia. Australia contains an area of 
3,000,000 square miles, and has an extreme 
Jength of 1,400, miles, by w breadth of 2,400. 
‘The only parts of this vast country as’ yet 
colonised, are portions of the east, weet, and 
‘th coasts, ‘The colonies already formed are 
out ‘Wales, Vietoria, South Australis, 





or earth banks, erected at | 


Moreton’s ‘West Ansraliaar 

Swan rer tad North Australia Fors 
orth Ar Mp oatesin, 

| Eeieie Aermasaa, and the nasmos of he serend 

colonies. ‘ 






interesting genua of plants. 
Inne of cur mon benudal 


and winter 5 ‘while the holly 
not only on the edges of its leaves, but over the! 
upper surfaces. 

‘This spinous of the Ieaves of th 
holly, makes it very suitable for the producti! 
of impenetrable fenoes. If it was not of ver 
slow growth, it would supersede all other shrub 
for this purpose in suitable soils. 

HOLSTEIN, @ duchy in the north of Get 
many, which, with Schleswig, forma a dependea 


550,000, Kel and Altona are its most importas 
towns ' For physieal and pelitioal history, ® 
Scuunswio. 
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‘HOLT, Smm Joun, Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, born in Oxfordshire, in 1642. He 
as an able, learned Judge ; and his resolution 
and firmness of mind were such that neither the 
‘sniles nor frowns of the ‘could prevail 
‘upon him to swerve in the slightest degree from 
hat he belioved tobe trath and aw. "He died 

1709. 

HOLYHEAD, a small isle and seaport town, 
part of Anglesea, in North Wales. 
now a place of considerable im) 
‘Port of communication between this country and 
the sister Kingdom. A magnificent pier, 
900 feet long, enables vessels to enter the har- 
‘boar at all times of the tide. Population, 6000. 


HOLY ISLAND, or Linpisrannz, as it was | miles, 


anciently called, is a small island in the county 
of Durham, lying off the Northumberland coast, 
in the German Ocean. ‘The island is nearly nine 
iiles in circuit, and possesses an area of about 
1000 scres, and’ with the Ferne Islands, some 
seven miles farther off, constitutes « pariah. 
Between the seventh and eighth centuries. an 
abbey and bishopric were established here ; which, 
from the piety of the monks who inhabited the 
former, obtained the name of Holy. The con- 
Mant irruptions of the Danes, and the frequent 
‘to which the rich abbey was subjected, 
compelled the removal of the diocese and 
brotherhood to the more secure neighbourhood 
of Durham, where the new bishopric was os- 
‘tablished in 900. At low water-mark the island 
can be Teached by & pathway along the sands, 
though the many quicksands in its course 
make that means of access frequently dan- 
Population of fishermen, 1000, 
HOMBURG, ® town of Germany, chiefly 
renowned for its mineral waters, and its gambling 
tables. It is nine miles from Frankfort, and has 
4 population of 4500, 5 
HOME, Jony, a clergyman of the Scottish 
chureh, born in’1722, but better known by his 
celebrated ‘of “Douglas.” Died in 1808, 
HOMER, the most ancient and the most 
celebrated of the Greek poets, and called by 
‘universal consent the Prince of Poets, This 
renowned genius is generally supposed to have 
deen a native of Smyrna, in Asia Minor, and to 
have been born about the ycar of the world 
3120, 340 years after the destruction of Troy, 
‘ana between 900 or 1000 years before the Chris 
tian era. _ Whether he was an itinerant school- 
master, or a wandering bard obtaining ® pre- 
carious subsistence by instructing the youths 
‘of Ancient Greece, of delighting the chiefs and 
rTion of the petty, staten trough which be 
irney songs of martial prowess, 
Inspiring deeds of demi-gods and mortals, it is 
‘impossible now to determine. All that is known 
of Homer are hs two deaths poams, the Lad 
‘and its sequel the Odyssey—the one 
the ten years siege of the other, the 
travels and adventures of Ulysses, one of the 
Greek chiefs, after the destruction of Troy oa 
his journey home to his faithful wife. The 
works of Homer are not alone remarkable for 
their epic beauty, a style of composition of 
which he was the inventor, but for the truth 
of their description, and the remarkable insight 
‘his works afford us of the manners and customs 
hase ancient nations of Greeoe and Asia; and 


of 
‘ako for his accurate geogra} descriptions, 
‘ich re so correct tn dbelr yencral fntures! 

















that the Greck mariner of the present day can 
steer through the gean Sea and along the 
shores of the Levant and Peloponnesus, with 
no other chart than the Iliad or the Odyssey for 


& guide. 

HONDURAS, a state of Central America, 
bounded on the north by the gulf of the same 
ame ; south by Nicaragua; west by Guatemala; 
‘and east by the Mosquito country, having an 
sree of 7000 square les, and « population of 
HONDURAS, Barris, or Belize, is an ox- 
tensive tract on the eastern sea-board of Central 
America, having an extreme length of 390 
miles by’150 in width, an area of 10.370 square 
, and a large mative population, but the 
number is unknown, the Europeans forming & 
very small proportion to the natives. 

HONEY.—Honey is a sweet vegetable Juice 
collected from the flowers of various plants by 
“« Natare’s confectioner,” the “ skilful bee.” 

‘The honey of Hybia, on the east coast of 
Sicily, and of Hymettus, s mountain of Greece, 
near Athens, was reckoned by the ancients the 
est in the world. 

‘The honey of Blinores, an island in the Medi- 
‘Saber province of Languedoc, ix" ¥rance, 
a iguedoc, 
deemed excellent; and that of Hampshire is 
considered the best in England. 

‘The honey of Narbonne, says Mr. Townsend, 
{s delicate in its flavour and beautifully white. 

HONEYSUCKLE.—The woodbine, or honey- 
suckle, 18 one of the favourite flowers of our 
hedge-rows. It belongs to a genus of beanttfal 
‘flowering shrubs, highly edoriferous, and most of 








Mloneyreekie. 
them twining. In the woodbine is seen an ox- 
‘emplification of that curious natural law that 
Governs the movements of twining plants, ix 
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obedience tn which the stems and tendrils of 
each species constantly twine in the same direc- 
‘on. 

“The woodbine, for instance, always twines 
from left to right, and the white convoloutus, or 
Bind-xeed, does the same; while the Diack 
Brimy, aa, equally common, plant, takes the 
‘opposite direction, twining from right to 
Like most Beitish ‘twiners, the honeysuckle fol- 
Jows the san. 

‘The botapleal name of the genus to which it 
‘belongs, caprifotium: signifies n goat-leaf, that 
toy a cat rhich ce kes goat” There 
fare five or six varieties found wild in Great 
Britain: the woodbine, the Jake-red, the oak- 
leaved, the Dutch, and the while Indiad ; and 
there are several evergreen species common to 
North America and Canada. 

'HONG-HAI or WHANG-HAI, the Yellow 
Sea; a large sea or arm of the North Pacide 
Ocean, which flows into the eastern coast of 
‘Asia, and is bounded on the north and west by 
‘China Proper, on the east by the peninsula of 
Corea, and on the south by the Pacific, 
Mes between latitude 34° and 41° N., and longi- 
‘tude 117° 14’ and 127° E. 

HONITON, a market-town in Devonshire, 
sixteen miles from Exeter, with ® population of 
3127, Honiton, besides its beautiful situation, 
4s highly celebrated for its manufacture of Ince, 
regarded as the most elegant of English 
ewbroldery. 

HONORIUS, a Roman emperor of the West, 
‘and the son of ‘Theodosius the Great, who, with 
Arcadius, his brother, received the purple in 
245; his'reign was convulsed by the inroad of 
the barbsrlans under Alaric. Died a.p. 423. 

MONORIUS, the name of four popes, who 
‘wore the tlara between 627 and 1287. 

HOOD, Thomas, well-known English poet, 
Inumoriat,’ and artist, was born in London in 
1798, In uence of feeble health, it was 
considerably beyond the usual age when he was 
‘wound apprentice to an engraver; and soon after 
evincing considerable literary ability, expecially 
fn the facetious style, he was given the office of 
sub-cilitor of the “ London Magazine,” in which 
‘he published those humorous pieces which at an 
‘after date he reissued under the title of  Whims 
‘and Oddities.” ‘These, with his “ Comic Annual,” 
which was conducted for @ series of years, cave 
Hood @ foremost place in public estimation as a 
humorist of the frst ability. He subsequently 
‘tecame the editor of the “ Gem” and the “ New 
Monthly Mugazine,” and published a work called 
© Up the Ithine” and volume of  Whimsicali- 
thea; und atill more lately he started a monthly 
Mrlal, called * Hood's Stugazine :” his death, 
‘the first few numbers, put a period to the 

‘These, however, convey but a limited 
ca of the immense number of sketches, poems, 
sone, and facetious prose tales of which Hood 
‘was the author. While attached to the staff of 
“Punch,” he wrote his admired and powerful 
“ Song of the Shirt;”" and when on the “Gem,” 
the inuaterly poem of Eugene Aram ;” these, 
with hin Bridge of Sighs,” are regarded as his 
‘most able productions." One of the best 
tralte in Hood's writings is the absence of every- 
thing Ike offence; for even in his most severe 
‘nul satirical productions, there 18 not. an objec 

‘able or personal line, After contending for 

"Y Yeare with U-heath, often writing’ his 

w 
























most Pieces under the pressure of 
extreme pain, he died in 1845. 

HOODED CROW.—The hooded crow is 
smaller than the raven, weighing twenty-two 
ounces, and measuring twenty inches in length. 
Its gray colour becomes white with age. It is 
a bird of passage in England, appearing in the 
beginning of winter, and going away with the 
‘woodcock ; it is stationary in Scotland. 

HOOGHLY, Tus, a river in Hindostan, in 
the presidency of Bengal. This, one of ‘the 
sacred rivers of India, is merely a continuation 
of the Ganges, being’ composed of two of the 
streams of that mighty river, which, uniting 
north of Calcutta, sweeps by the capital of the 
east in a sheet of water full a mile wide, flowi 
Stter a winding course into the Bay of Bengal 
‘The tide makes with such rapidity in this river, 
that even as high as Calcutta it rushes past with 
the speed of s racer, driving ships frequently 
from their moorings, and overwhelming many of 
the smaller craft, 

HOOGHLY, the name of a district and capital 
city on the western bank of the river of the same 
name in the province of Bengal. The town has 
‘8 popalation of 12,000. 

(OOK, Tazovors, born in London, 1788. 
‘At an early age he wrote several pieces for the 
stage, which enjoyed extensive popularity ; but 
his fame as a dramatist was afterwards eclipsed 
by his novels, which displayed a mixture of 
humour, pathos, and knowledge of the world 
rarely, ifever, surpassed. In private society the 
ithiness of his wit and the versatility of his 
powers made him universally acceptable. He 
ied 1841. 

HOOKE, Naraawre.—Time and place of his 
dirth unknown, He was a Roman Catholic, and 
enjoyed the friendship of Pope, and most of his 
eminent contemporaries. His chief work is his 
“Roman History,” which has been often re- 
printed. He died'1754. 

HOOKER, Riemanp, born near Exeter, 1583, 
‘The mildness of his temper, Joined to his piety 
and great learning, procured him the esteem of 
hhis contemporaries ; and his great work, called 
“The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” is still 
looked upon as one of the chief bulwarks of the 
Chureh of England and of ecclesiastical esta 
iishments in general, He died in 1600. 

HOOLOCK.—The Hoolock inhabits the Gar- 
row Hills, near Goalparah, India. The hair is a. 
deep chocolate brown, and the face is surrounded 
with a pale circle, most distinet upon the fore- 
head. An individual of this species, which be- 
longed to Dr. Harlan, became so tame ina 
month, that he would take hold of the doctor's 
hand and walk with him; would come at his 
‘call, seat himself on a chair by his side, and he!p 
himself to an egg or the wing of a chicken from 
his plate without endangering any of the table 
furniture. He would We down and allow the 
doctor to comb his head and brush the long hair 
on his arms, and seemed delighted with the 
tickling sensation which it produced; and when 
he attempted to go awuy, would catch hold ot 
his arm or coat-tail, and pull him back again ta 
renew the little attentions he daily bestowed on 
im, ‘They live to the age of twenty-five or 

ity years. 

HOOPER, Jonx, one of the most venerated 











martyrs of the Reformation, born in Somerset- 
shire, 1495. He was appointed Bishop of Wor. 
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Stary, Be wes royirod to rocant bis opinion, 
7, he was to recant his opi 
‘and on his refusal, was condemned to the flames, 
1355. 
[OOPING-COUGH, & severe spasmodic af- 
fection to which children are particularly lable, 
‘and unless the ‘action is early broken 
‘A dose of sedative medicine, very apt to be- 
and for s long time resist all 
‘All children unaffected with hooping- 
}ould be kept as much as possible from 
the cough in a child or adult affected 
‘with the disease. For an account of the nature 
of this affection, and the mode of treatment, see 


shortly after discontinued. They have, how- 
ever, been many years in general repute in the 
brewery, for the preservation of malt liquors. 


‘HORACE, or QUINTUS HORATIUS FLAC- 
CUS, one of the most celebrated and most ele- 
gant of all the Roman poets. Having studied 
philosophy and completed his general education 
at Athens, he found s patron in Marcus Brutus, 
who gave him the of military tribune in his 
army, with which he marched to Philippi; but 
Eom element ct 
$e ere ince oer a 
UD ce ton cai tae fa 
ni la ir ta a 
‘tute to Rome, he found a friend in Virgil, who 


‘of modern Europe. Horace died 
villa at Tasculam, eight years B.C. 
HORATHI, the name of three celebrated 
Roman youths 


others at unequal distances, already weak with 
their wounds and the fatigue of running, easily 
furnng to Rowe in trump, crying the eras 
tt in triumph, the arms 
of the vanquished, Horatius met hus sister, wie 
had been betrothed to one of the Curiatil, and 
who, on her lover's armour, upbraided 
her ‘brother for his cruelty. Incense at her 
‘words, Horatius plonged his sword in her body, 
and laid her dead at his feet, 3.c. 667. 

HORNSEY, a parish and pleasant northern 
suburb of in the county of Middlesex, 
‘with a population of 8000. 

HOROSCOPE, a term in astrology, signifying 
the degree of the ascendant, or the sar ascending 
above the horizon at the moment an astrological 
figure or scheme is made; also the whole as 
trological diagram Ive houses or signs 
of the Zodiac, 

HORSE. —The horse is the most beautiful and 
‘most useful of all quadrupeds ; the symmetry of 
his form, the freedom and ‘elegance of his 
motions, "his fleetness, strength, and 
render him one of the’ most valuable of those 
animals which have been reclaimed by man. 
Like all other domesticated animals, it varies 
greatly in its size, colour and shape. Th 
distributed over almost every region of 
globe, its native country.is uncertain, nor does 
it seem to exist at present in a wild state, except 
in those places where domesticated horses have 
deen set at liberty, as in the vast plains of Great 
Tartary, or the extensive savannahs of South 
Americs, where they associate in large troops, 
each under the direction of one veteran leader” 
The generic characters of this tribe are, an 
‘undivided hoof, a tail set with long hair, and the 
form of the teeth. The horse's age is known by 
the incisors. ‘They are capable of living from 
forty to fifty years, but are seldom permitted to 








Uve half that time through the maltreatment 
oo often wanton cruelty of man, the lord 
80 willingly 
ish race-horse is reckoned 
E ‘breeds for speed and endurance. 
sald to have been originally @ cross with 
‘the Arabian, An 
rate of a mile in two minutes. 


size and strength to any in the world. The 
indigenous Scotch breeds are small, 
and mettlesome. The Arabian, by’ some sup- 





whip or spur is seldom used, and the Arab 
Yrould sooner starve himself than ster hishorse 
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‘application of warm water. 
{Beir mouth is peculiarly Atted for Dood draw 

, consisting of « proboscis, WI eludes & 
sucker composed of fix emall pleces 13 the form 
of lancets. Beasts of bi 


i 


a humming noise 
‘when on the wing. Their larvm are long, cy- 
Undrical, and attenuated, live under ground ; 


‘HORSHAM, a small town and parliamentary 
borough in Sussex, on the Adur, about twenty 
miles from Brighton, having # population of 
5947, and returns one member from & registered 

7. 
HORTENSE, Evogem pz Bravaamxan, 


der of her lif. Died in 1837. Of three sons, 
Louis Napoleon, the present ‘Emperor of the 
‘French, was the 


‘HOSHEA, & of 
Pekan 726. Te 


country laboured, he formed an alliance 
Egypt, and, asated with arms and men, doemed 


'HOSPODAR, the name applied to 


employed to distinguish the petty kings since 
the of the thirteenth century. 
‘HOTTENTOTS.— The Hottentota are of = 
yellowish colour, with high cheek-bones wide 
‘apart; lower of the face narrow ; nose 
flat and jseyes small, and distant from 
each other; and the hair in tufta. They are a 
mild and inoffensive race, but have yet made little 

‘Those in the 


‘kraals while the younger ones go forth to hat. 
ome ofthese hute ae eircular, and otbers ct 
2 OF Vault 


are 30 
that it is scarcely ever possible middle 
sized man to stand upright even in 

the hut. The fire- 


re 
L 


‘The door, low as it is, 
light, or leta out the smoke ; 
‘these people accustomed to live in 
mansions, that thelr eyes are never affboted bY 


barren train | They find the wimost 
obtaining scanty suj . 
only regular resources are wild animale, 


They use poisoned arrows, 
from bows about a yard long, 
{nthe middie, the arrows afe 
‘8 half long, headed with bone 
bit of iron, having & piece of quill bound = 


miles from London, on the ‘of the exten 
five heath ofthe atne namo," Pupalaioe, 40 
(exclusive of military—eavalry barracks bens 
in the neighbourhood). 

HOURIS, hoor’-es, @ name a} by, the 
Tre Dallever, ote’ Mahommoolea call > 
self, to those beanties of Paradise, who stand 5 


ove and beauty every good 

asses through death to immoral Bap 
HOWARD, Txouas, Ean oP 

born 1686. He was émployed in 





‘the 
or soverigns of Walnchia and ldo ad 
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matic missions, by James I. and Charles I. ; 
but he is chiefly remarkable for his pstronage 
ofthe fine arts snd his unrivalled museum of 
atiquities. The celebrated Parian Chronicte, 
now at the Oxford University, formed part of 
his collection, and, together with the inseribed 
‘stones accompanying it, is hence called the 
Arundelian Marbles. He died in 1646. 

"HOWARD, Jou, the philanthropist, born st 
Hackney. 1726. While the office of High 
‘Sheriff of Bedford, in 1773, he was led to inspect 
‘he state of prisons. With this view, he sub- 
sequently commenced his travels through Eng- 
Imd, France, Germany, &., publishing Ils 
Tesearches with the noble intent of relieving 
the wretched prisoners. 

‘Upon his monmment, in St. Paul's, it ts 
wisely said that “‘he trod_an open, but unfre- 
‘quented, path to immortality, in the ardent and 
unremitting exercise of public charity.” He 
died at Cherson, in Russia, in 1790, of an epi- 
deraic dieene, angie while attending « eek 


young lad: 

HOWE, Riomany, Eant, born 1795 ; wont 0 
sea at fourteen, and was in the squadron wnder | 
Lord Anson. "His it services were ! 
successively rewarded with increasing honours ; 
‘amd, in 1788, he was created an carl, Being 
appointed to the command of the Channel fleet, 
in 1794, he gained a complete victory over the 


mow 


Leet Howe. 


‘French, on which account the him 
‘om board his ship, presented iim with a valuable 
sword, and made'kim Knight of the Garter. 
We died in 1799. 


HOWITT, Wmuus, an admired p 
wathor and poet, who, though educated in the 
Princtples of the’ Society of Friends, seems, as 





of lato years made her name, Mary Howitt, 
fama fo overy English reader, by her transla 
tions of Danish and Swediah novels and tales, as 
well as enriching the polite literature of ber 
country with innumerable prose sketches and’ 
Poems, of extreme beauty and pathos. 

‘Both Mr. and Mrs. Howitt have contributed: 
extensively to nearly all the periodicals that 
have sppeared for the last twenty years, besides 
what works they have given to the’ public, 
exclusively their own. 


‘To give anything like a list of the works of 
this talented pair, would require » catalogue. 
‘Thetr reputation, however, is too firmly fixed 


4a. public esteem to make’ the omission of the 
HOWLERS © class of monkeys, the largest 
8 
and fiercest of the tribe; they’ have been 
compared to baboons, and are found throughout 
‘the whole southern continent of America. 
See Mowxer. 

HUCKABACK, — Huckabeck is a kind of 
inen, on which are raised fizures. Tt is much 
‘used Tor table-cloths and napkins. 

‘Darlington, in the county of Durham, has 
Hong ben noted for the manufacture of 


| muckabacks. ‘This tinen is made from English 


flax, brought from the south of Yorkshire, and 
from foreign flax, ‘at Stockton. 

HUDDERSFIELD, a large and important 
town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, situated 
‘on the banks of the Colne, eight miles from 
HaNfex. Huddersfield is one of the chief, if 
‘not the principal mart of the woollen manufac~ 
ture in the country, and is celebrated for ite 
narrow and broad cloths, kerseymere and other 
‘woollen fabries. ‘The town possesses moat. of 
‘those intellectual institutions that now give 
character and dignity to all large and commer 
cial communities. Its Cloth Mart is, perhay 
‘the most attractive feature of the town, and is 
‘8 building both remarkable and imposing, and 
for the value and amount of cloth weekly ex- 
hibited an object of extreme curiosity and 
interest. Huddersfield returns one member to 
Parliament from 1689 electors, and @ population 

30,000. 

HUDSON, Hewnr, an English navigator, 
who: lived near the middle of the ‘sixteenth 
century. In the time of James I. he made 
‘ineffectual voyages to discover a north= 
‘west route to India, and having wintered in the 
Arctic regions, gave his name to the bay which 
is still called after him. Having been put into 
‘an open boat with his son by his matinous crew, 
hhe was supposed to have perished at sea, as he 
was never afterwards heard of. 

HUDSON'S BAY, o large sheet of water 
forming a capacious bay in British America on 
‘the north of Canada, and except by the mouth 
contracted by peninsulas and islands completely 
Jand-locked ; has an extreme length north and 
south, of 900 miles by 600 wide, 

HUDSON'S BAY TERRITORIES. — The 
country of which the Hudson’s Bay Company 
hold the nominal sion extends nearly wcross 
the northern parts of the continent, stretching 
from 49° to 70° north latitude,” and from 
Labrador to the Mackenzie River, and cover- 
{ing a space of more than two and a half millions 
of square miles. ‘This company has held ite 
charter since the reign of Charles TI, In 1858 
* portion of the company’s hunting grounds on 
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the west, including Van Couvier's Island, was 
formed into a new colony, called British 
Columbia. 

HUDSON, Tur, a river in the state of New 
‘York, United States, which, rising to the west 
of Lake Champlain’ in the mountains, rons 
south for a course of 300 miles, till it falls into 
‘agaist iver i nargae fr hal iinet, 

t river is na , 
‘ae far as Albany, where the tide ceases to flow. 

‘Also the name of an American city situated 
(on the east bank of the above river, thirty miles 
below Albany. It is the capital town of Columbia 
county, New York. The town is beautifully 
situated; and is in « prosperous state with & 


‘which tides up to its wharves vessels of thelargest. 
tonnage. 
HUGO, Vicros-Mance, Viscous, & dis- 


‘and vielssitude, was born in 1802,and being 
one of Napoleon's officers, the first 
is life were passed in the camp, field, 
‘and fortress, beside his father, and wherever the 
‘commands of duty led the soldier and the army, 
ffl the Youth was of «snficient age to be sent to 
the Ecole Polytechnique and other seminaries of 
Polite and classic learning; three times Vefore 

twentieth year carrying off the prize for poetry. 
‘At twenty, he gave to the world « volume of 
Odes and Ballads,” which immediately procured 
‘him the credit of a true genfus, In 1845 Louis 
Philippe created him a peer of France, as a 
Towarl for his remarkable genius, and in 1848 
after the revolution, he was returned for the 
city of Paris to the Assemblée Nationale, When 
the present Emperor of the French seized on the 
santhority of the state by the coup d'4lat of Decem- 
ber, 16S Vitor was one of the frat who flt 
the weight of the tmpe msy, and being 
expelled his native country, took up his rest- 
dence in the Island of Jersey, and though he 
has since left that retreat, he still makes the 
Channel Islands his adopted home. Among the 
‘most renowned of his works must be mentioned 
Hans of Iceland ;” “ Cromwell,” aplay ; “Marion 
Delorme,” a drama; “ Lucretia Borgia; 
Tudor;”"“The Hunchbeck of Notre Dame; 
«Ruy ‘Blas,” and a few others. 

(ULL, the name of a river in Y 
which, falling into the Humber, at the town of 
‘Hall, with it flows into the German Ocean. 

HULL, or KINGSTON-ON-HULL, a large 
town and very important sea-port on the Hum- 
der. Hull is a Dorough and county in itself, 
‘and fs situated on a level plain in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, about twenty miles from the 
mouth of the Humber. Both in physical and 
fartifcial characters Hull bears a strong resem- 
Disnce to @ Dutch town: the land is flat and 
marshy, and the town stands so low, and the 
surface of the lund is 50 considerably below the 
level of the river, that high broad dykes, as 
Holland, have been raised to guard against 
‘undation. ‘The streets and houses are remarkably 
clean ; and, with the number of coloured tiles 
‘sed, and ‘the reddened door steps, give to 
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‘many of the houses the aspect of Dutch resi- 
888 








‘cavities are of considerable extent, and 
high. The ceiling is constructed of 
‘moss, which these insects carry 
by fibre. A costing of coarse wax 
the wails; sometimes a simple 
near the bottom of the nest, servos 
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Europe and sclence are so deeply indebted, began 
life as 4 merchant's clerk at Hamburg ; and 
though to explore foreign regions, where no 
European foot had ever trod, had been the 
burning desire of his life, it was not till May, 
1799, that the state of Europe afforded the 
opportunity he so anxiously panted for. In 
‘that year ‘accompanied by Bonpland, 
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of the universe, and where | 
1859, universally beloved and revered. 
Davin, a well-known historian and 
writer “of the last century, 
8 Edinburgh in 1711, who became a clerk | 
commercial house at Bristol, a situation | 
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David Heme, 


Tish however, not suiting his taste, he 
Tueled to France, whero he wrote his’ first 
cal exsays, and promulgated his 
Respbysical opinions ; it was not tll 1754 that 
Bal 1 the world hs fret volume of the 
land, embracing the pe 
even the sctsion of James Leak the 
ution.” It was not, however, til his second 
[ite appeared, that this work was duly 
{sited ‘This was followed by the Natural 
3209 of Religion,” and the * History of the 
Tait Tudor.” “About this time he obtained 
eon trom Lord Bute’s government ; this 
‘ifilowed by a place in the French Embassy ; 
sactilly, the post of Under Secretary of 
2, Hume's “History of England," con- 
MiG byhis friend Smoliett, is the work by 
mets wrlter will bo Best and longest 
Hered. “He died in his native city in 1776. 








hundred of which have been classed into their- 


Rimming Bird. 
several genera by modern ornithologists; but 
the whole tribe, although diversified by an 
infinite variety of colouring and minute diffe- 
ences in structure, may yet be comprehended 
under one general ‘description, embracing the 
more prominent features of the family. 
‘hey erarm in the tropical regions of Americe, 
the great archi ing Flori 
tad theTmoath ofthe Origen’ and nthe maine 
Jandof te southern continent of America til 
it passes the tropic of Capricorn; species 
extending far Into the northern. They are the 
smallest but the most brilliant of birds, whose 
gorgeous drapery has been compared with the. 
emerald, the topaz, and the sunbeam ; they are 
Just elebrated for the metalic ste of ther 
jumage, it plates formed by scaly 
thers ‘on their head and throat. The size of 
the different species is from that of our amallest 
yen, 0 oar common hamble-bee; they have 
‘wings large in proportion to their body, an 
By with amazing rapidity ; and itis wher they 
are on the wing, that they produce, by the velo- 
city of their motions that humming sound, whence 
thelr name, and their splendid colours are dis- 
played to the best advantage. Their nests, about. 
an inch in diameter, are very compactly formed, 
the outer coat of gray lichen, and lined with 
down plucked from the stalks of the fern and 
other herbs, and are fixed to the branches or 
‘moss-grown’ trunks of trees so artificially, that 
they appear, from below, mere mossy knots or 
aceldental protuberances, ‘They are bold and 
pugnacious, two males seldom meeting on a bush 
or flower without a battle ; and the intrepidity 
of the female, when defending her young, is not 
less_remarkable. ‘They attack the eyes of 
larger birds, when their needle-like bills are 
truly formidable weapons; and it is also affirmed, 
thatif they pereeive aman climbing a tree where 
thelr nests are, they fy in his fice and strike 
him also in the eyes. “Most. of the species lay 
only two eggs, and some of them only onc, 
‘They have been tamed ; a female with her nest 
and’ eggs, brought from Jamaica to England, 
was fed ‘with honey and water on the passayse, 
and the young ones, when hatched, readily 
took honey from the lips of the lady to whom 
they were presented, and one survived twa 
‘months after its arrival. ae 
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HUNGARY, a lange kingdom of Central 
Enrope, which the Danube divides into two 
Portions, Upper and the Lower Hungary. This 
Kingdom is pounded on the north ‘by the 
Carpathian Mountains and the statesof Moravia, 
Silesia, and Galicia: south, by the Gulf of 
Guarnemo, and the military frontier that skirts 
Bosnia and Servia; east, by Transytvania and 
‘Wolachia; and, west, by Lower tamtria and 
‘Moravia. Within these boundaries ame included 
‘Hungery Proper, Scteronia, Crewti, aul-certain 

rivileged districts; tke while being subdivided 

ito five states or govermments, Timmed after 
their several capital otties, a« Pesth, Presburg, 
Odenburg, Kaschan, end 'Grosewariiein. The 
‘entire territory extends from latitude 44° 43° to 
49° 50" north, and from 14° 26° to 39° 9 east, 
Tongitade, and comprises an are of 87,712 
‘square miles. 

‘Hungary may be sald to be one vast 
divided and broken into several tsolated tracts of 
table lands, by short intersecting ranges of 
‘mountains, while the Carpathians, culminating 
to a height of 10,000 feet, skirt the entire north, 
and s portion of the eastern borders of the 
Kingdom. ‘The principal rivers are the Danube, 
Save, Drave, and the Thies, besides a great 
number of streams, water-courses, and several 
very extensive lakes. In consequence of the 
coldness and general humidity of the climate, 
the agticultural produce is chiefly confined to 
the soutit of the kingdom, where wheat, maize, 
millet, barley, and oats, are grown in great 
‘abundance; and, though potatoes are obtained 
4n large quantities in every part of the country, 
oats form the staple cereal of the north. 
Fruits are very abundant in the south; of 
‘these, the grape and hop are articles of very 
‘extensive culture, the former in particular. A 
vast amount of ‘wine is manufactured; and, 
thongh the ordinary wine of the country is thin 
and poor, the finest wine in Europe is made in 
Hungary, the Tokay. 

‘Next to its plains and mountains, the most 
important feature in the physical landscape of the 
‘kingdom is the amount of timber met with— 
vast forests fringing the banks of the rivers, 
and clothing the mountains to their highest 
tops, except with the Carpathians, which rear 
‘their scarp heads in grantte, solitude, and deso- 
lation. Besides stone, matble, and manufac- 
‘turing earths, the mountains of Hungary are 
‘extremely rich in all the common and most of 
the richer metals, such as gold and silver. 
‘These, with cobalt, alum, coal, and salt, make 
the mineral wealth of Hungary particularly 
‘great, especially when the opals, carnelians, 
4nd other precious stones, found in the fissures 
‘of the mountains, are taken into consideration, 
‘The natlve animals of the country are gene- 
rally the same as those common to Central 
Europe—the horses, though light and unfit for 
heavy purposes, are fall of life and vivacity, and 
fare best adapted for riding. ‘The manufactures 
of Hungary are chlefty of a homely and domestic 
Kind, and quite unimportant; the exports 
embrace corn, flax, hemp, wax, tobacco, Tokay, 
tallow, and leather. Population, composed of 
natives called Magyars, Slowacks, Croatians, 
Germans, Wallachians, Jews, and Russians, 
amounts to 10,566,246. 











inhabited by a free and warlike people of the 
same name, who gave the Mistress of the Worll 
great trouble to subdue and civilize, The 
irruption of the Goths and Visigoths hed hardly 
subsided, when the Huns, under Attila, step 
‘over this portion of Enrope like a delege; sx, 
driving ont the new possessors of the eal, thes 
ferocious invaders made themselves comple 
masters of the entire country ; 
Pannonia as their new em 


centuries, was, in 1301 or 1302, 
the country advanced to its ‘highest 
greatness under-Chartes Dulewot Anjou, 
of Lots IX, King of rane, who ree 
crown, marriage a 
princess, added a few years later shat monary 
to the crown of Hungary; and, when Charles 
son ascended the throne, under the name 
Lewis I., his sovereignty extended over 
matis, “Crostia, “Boma, “Wallachia, Ses 
‘Transylvania, Moldavia, and the Gresek provi? 
of Bulgaria, oa well as the ot: 
Proper. rom ‘his poriod, 1870, ‘5, 
Hutgucy, now regarded as the ‘ndwat ¢ 


f 


the 





advancing and ambitions 
3 having’ wreatet Baigecn: ond 
mans having wree 
the south from the ruling monarch, and i! 
country weakened by internal wars, Mat, 
milian I, of Austria, finalty made’ hime! 
master of the remainder of the 
declaring the crown of Hungary to be hereditT 
in the House of Austria. “Such patriots, bof 
ever, as Teleki, occasionally sprang up, and t 





above 150 years gave the Hapsburg dyn) 
considerable trouble. About the beginning 
last century, all contention ceased, and {*, 


Emperor of’ Germany, and then of Austih) 
ruled in peace as King of Hungary, and s0 co" 
tinned till the revolutionary spirit, evoked 
1848, broke out in @ powerful, and for son® 
time’ successful, Magyar insurrection. 

treachery of some of the chiefs; and the inte 
forence of Russia, finally put a period to 
hopes of a dawning freedom. d 

HUNGERFORD, town in the south-wes 

Berkshire in England, on the banks of the Ké 
nett, twenty-two miles from Abingdon and si'T 
four west of London ; with « market on Welle 
days, and celebrated for its ale breweries. 


had population of 2724. 
‘BONS soveral tribes ¢ 











In the thme of the anclent Romans, Hungary, 
with part’ of Dacia, was called Pannonis, and 


FS, the name given to several 
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portions of Mongolian Tartary, and 
‘e invasions and restless warfare, the 
sble Chinese, 200 years B.C., erected 
kuble rampart known as the Great 
‘a, Some centuries later than that 
«re divided into Northern and South- 


repelted 
slaughter fromthe frontiers of China, 


& 


veh it did not previonsly possess. 
in 1783, John in 1793. 
‘DON, a market-town in England, 
nof the county of the same name 
‘ie River Ouse; it is a neat and 
<a with @ population of 6300, and 
tembers to the Commons from a 
¥ 395 registered electors, 
“ONSHIRE, an inland county in 
sland, bounded on the north by. 
‘Northampton, on the south by 
< part of Northampton, and east 
bridge ; it is thirty’ miles in 
three in breadth, has an area 
“eacres and a population of 
ch fen appertaining fo What 
ay to wl 
ie Bedford Levels ; with this 
inty is purely agricuftural, ite 
quently entirely those of’ the 
or, as regards minerals, the 
stitute. ‘In batter and cheese,| 
«rpassed, even by Cambridge 
for the other, the description 
Stilton being made in a vil- 
1 this county, which returns 
1 a constituency of 3085. 








‘st and small town in Aber- 
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HURST CASTLE, 3 
in England, situated "on 
running two miles into the sea, opposite the 
Tile of Wight, principally renowned as the 

of captivity of Charles I, when given up by 
fhe Scots, and where be was retained tl brought, 


Colones on the death of Pitt, e changed 

his political opinions, and ranked himeelf 

the opposition, but, in 1829, returned to office 
e Tories as Chief Commissioner of Woole 


of March, 1830, he had the misfortune to be 
Knocked down by an engine, receiving such 
severe injuries that he died the same night at 


Manchester, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

HUSS, & German martyr, born at Hussenits, 
1373, He was one of the earliest reformers, 
the defender of Wickliffe, and the firm opposer of 
transubstantiation; his’ followers were called 
Hussites. ‘The Pope issued a ball against 
heretics, but Huss found protection with the 
King of Bohemia for a time, still promoting the 
reformed doctrines. At the council of Constance 
he was cited to make his appearance, and safe 
‘conduct granted to him, but he was treacher- 
‘ously thrown into prison, and sentenced to be 
burnt in the year 1415. 

HUTTON, Janes, an eminent geologist and 
natural philosopher, born at Edinburgh in 1726, 
He is chiefly distinguished for a theory or system, 
of geology named the Plutonian, which referred 
the structure of the solid parts’of the earth to 
fire. He died ih 1797. 

‘HUYGENS, Canusran, hijens, a scientific 
and philosophic Dutch writer, the son of the 
{ord of Zaylichen—a noblemas of great eclent!- 
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fic attainments—and was born at the Hague in 
1629. Christian Huygens invented the penda- 
lum, improved the air-pump, discovered the | 
ing and tome of the satellites of Saturn, and by 
his discoveries or suggestions greatly assisted in 
the advantement of science. In 1661 he came 
to England, where he received the honour of 
Ddeing made a Fellow of the Royal Society. ‘Two 
years Inter, the king of France Invited him to 
take up his residence in Paris, bestowing on him 
8 handsome pension, where he consequent! 
remained for ‘Afteen ‘years, Returning’ to his 
native country in 1681, he finally settled there, 
‘where he died in the year 1695. 

HYACINTH, the popular name of = plant 
belonging to the genus Hyacindus. "The oriental 
Variety of this plant has & purplish bulbous root, 
from which spring several narrow erect leaves 
the fower-stalk being upright and succulent, 
‘and adorned with bell-shaped flowers united in & | 
large pyrarnidal spike of different colours accord- 
{ng to the variety. 

‘Also, the name of a gem much prized by 
Jewellers, being a crystal having the form of 
four-sided prism, terminated by four rhombic 
planesat th lateral edges, ‘The prevaling colour 

‘a hyacinthine red, in which the red is more or 
Jess tinged with Drown or yellow. The constitn- 
ents of this gem are zirconia 70 parts, silica 25 
parts, and oxide of iron, 0's. It is generally 
found in gnelss and syenite, and sometimes 
in basalt and lava. 

HYADES, in astronomy, a cluster of seven 
stars, in the Bull's Head, and of which the chief 
{is Aidebaran, In mythology, it means. the 
seven daughters of Atlas, king of Mauritania, 
by one of the Oceanides, who grieved so deeply 
for the death of thelr brother Hyas, killed by a 
wild boar, that the gods, in pity, translated them 
to heaven, where, as stars, they were placed in 
the head of Tauras. 

‘HYDER-ALI, or HYDER-ALY-KHAN, the 
name of one of the native Indian chiets of the 
last century, who, from a mere adventurer, raised 
himself to the sovereignty of an extensive king 
dom, and who is celebrated in the annals of 
British India for his obstinate resistance to the 
‘Gompany’s power, for his implacable hatred of 
England, and as being the father of the powerfa | 

courageous Sultan Tippoo. ‘This bold and | 
remarkable man, Hyder-All, or the “ Mountain 
Devil,” as he was called, was born in the first | 
year of the eighteenth century, and was the on | 
‘fone ofthe monntainchiets in the Western Gants, | 
and though an officer in the Tajah of Myzore's | 
amy, as often lived by plunder as by te pay 
for his services. "Under his father’s instruction, | 
the youthful Ali early exhibited those traits of 
bold’ and dashing courage that in afterlife so 
‘materially aided his advancement, and became, | 
oth tothe traveling merchant and the wealthy 
zemindars, s constant source of suspicion 
apprehension, ‘The further to advance his inte 
rests, and to realise the ambitious project he had 
conceived, he, in 1749, entered the service of the | 
Rajah of Mysore, where, for several gallant and 
aring exploits, he rapidty rose to fame and dis- 
tinction, till, in 1760, he was created commander- 
in-chief of the rajah’s army, under the princely 
title of Suba, combining ‘with his military 
honours the dignity of Prime Minister. Con- 
‘sclous of his own power and the devotion of the 
‘sry, and folly enable of the weakness of the | 








| Madras, and that with such resolution and 


rajah he served, he resolved upon deposi 
his sovereign, and mounting the throne bin: 
self. Having once decided howto act, Hyder-Ai 
‘was not long in carrying out his resolves the 


Hydra 
rajah was immediately deposed, and a yensit 
Deing allowed him for life, he was permit! © 
depart in safety. Hyder immediately 
the reigns of government, and, resolving to‘ 
Jange is Kingdom, he at once innde war © 
Mahratta princes. " Having by his well-orgatits 
forces and his great military sld!l succeeded i 
despolling them of a considerable portion of thir 
territories, and firm fated his ort 
power, he hed the hardihood to invade the Bt: 
‘ish settlements and di icles of Arco 
as at one time seriously to ‘the Brist 
supremacy in India, After an unsatistact"S 
campaign, a truce was come to for a time; ba 
Hyder vorng he, wonld never be on es 
peace ‘or friendship with the 
immense force into the field, and, breaking tt 
trace, commenced the war afresh in 1780. S 
vigilant and powerful a foe demanded an antse? 
nist of no ordinary ability, and Sir Eyre Cou? 
was despatched to confront and check his pr 
sumption. Under this skilful leader, Hyder.‘ 
‘was driven over his own frontier, and compelleé 
to act on the defensive. Such was his enersT 
and 00 great his force, that for two years he ¥# 
enabled to ‘his ‘borders ; andthe war ## 
aging with unabated piri in 1783, when rie, 
Alf suddenly died, leaving his son ‘Tippoo Sultat 
to continue the strife, and perpetuate his hatre! 
ot ATPTHE, seaport town and parliament 
8 Bea pat 4 
Dorough in’ Kent, on the south coast betwee! 
Folkestone and New Romney ; having populs 
Hon of 13,164, and returning’ one member fron 
997 registered electors, 
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isthe ninth letter, and third vowel of the 
Tagish alphabet, which we derive from the 
Greek and Latin, ‘This vowel in the French, 
‘nd meat, European languages, has the long fine 
‘oud which we express by the e in me, or ee in 
wand meek; this sound we retain in certain 
fev words, which have become naturalized, 
4 in machine, énirigue, &c.; but in mos 
English words,’ the long sound is shortened, as 
in hatness, pity, gift, &e.,in which words the 
sound of # coincides with ‘that of y in hypocrite 
sulatthe end of words in unaccented syllables, 
ain . It ig this short sound of the 
Frock and Italian ¢ which we hear in the pro- 
Tuncaion of deen, which we sound as bin. After 
‘this letter has sometimes the liquid sound of 
1.8 in milion, which we pronounce milyon, 
and which corresponds with that of the Hebrew, 
48in Joseph, which, in Syria, is accented Youeph, 
The form of ¢ was originally'identical with that 
Of, md it is only within the last century that 
1 distinction has beenmade between them. 
‘sthe frst personal pronoun, answering to ‘the 
4p of the Latins, as nominative Z, objective 
ne, plural we, and’ objective plural us. Me is 
fomelimes written for J; and J was often used, 
‘common conversation, for yea, ay, and yes. 
“Has Romeo slain bimuclt say thon bat J, 
ad the bare vonel sah woos mere 
‘Tian the denlcdarog ee Scockarin.” 
“Shatepeare, 


1, prefixed to an ¢, makes a diphthong of the 
fame sound with the soft ¢, or double ¢, as ee: 
hoy, field, yield, are spoken as feeld, yeeld: 
tscept friend, which is spoken frend. Subjoined 
Waore, it makes them long, as fail, neigh. 

‘The sound of i before another @ and at the 
(ad of a word, is always expressed DY y. 

As a numeral, ésignifies one, and stands for as 
many units as it is severally repeated; when 
Jathefore a higher numeral, it subtracts from 
is value, as io., 4, iz., 9; when placed after the 

- Rumeral,'so many are added as there 
we units indicated, as 2i., 11, zit, 13. The 
Yomans used é in composition with’ ¢, natural 
\ reversed, to express any multiple of 500, as 
thus :—ie., "500 ; cic., 1000; cc., 5000; cen, 
10,000 ; i20., 80,000; cecioad., for 100,000. As 
sn abbreviation, it is placed with e,as in ive, id 
t,o that is, 

TAMBIC, 
nllables, 


TBE} 
Greeks 9 
IBEX. 





male ibex are longer and 
{hicker, and sreh backwards ; are ringed from 


& 


Dase, and sharp at th its; the hair, 
104 ofa dark brown in summer, becomes 
and turns 

uader-parta are 
ger fo body than: 
Reveagth, When dri 
renga U7a8e, and will turn wy 
ro attempts gress, and 





sometimes succeeds in butting him over @ pre- 
ciples, Tt belongs to the species of goat, oF 
copra ibex. 

IBIS.—The Ibis, the sacred bird of the Egyp- 
tians, to which they pald divine honours. It 
was reared in the temples, and, when dead, 
embalmed. ‘This veneration, it is said by 
some writers, arose from its clearing the country 
of serpents ; others allege, it was on account of 
‘9 fanciful relation between its plumage and one 
of fhe phases of the moon ; while 8 third class 
attribute it to the it its appearance 
snnouncod the overfow ofthe Nile. ‘This bird, 
80 highly celebrat mythological history 
of ancient Egypt, and transalced fo usin 
‘mense numbers, in the shape of mummies, from 
‘aremote antiquity, and still inhabiting the same 
‘country, was yet most unaccountably mistaken 
dy every modern writer on natural history, until 
our adventurous countryman, Bruce, pointed out 
the identity, between the figures represented on 
the ancient monuments, the mummies preserved. 
in the tombs, and a living bird common 
on the banks of the Nile, known by the name of 
Abou-Hannes, or Father John. “But,” Mr. 
Bennett observes, “it was not until after the 
return of the French expedition from 
that, the question was definitely settled, by & 
careful anatomical comparison of the ancient 
‘mummies, and modern specimens then brought 
home by Geoffrey Saint Hilaire, and Savigny. 
From an examination of these mate 
M. Cuvier was enabled to verify Bruce's asser- 
tion ; and to restore to science a bird, which, 
after having formed for centuries the object of 
‘@ nation’s adoration, had fallen into utter 
oblivion.” 

The ibis is a genus of grallatory birds, one of 
whose most remarkable species is the ois Reli- 
giosa, found throughout Africa, and which was 
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‘veneration bordering on adoration. The Ibis 
Rubra is found in all the hot parts of America. 
"See Azou-Hanwzs, or FaTHER JOHN. 


ICEBERG, a hill or mountain of ice, a vast 
‘ody of liquefied and frozen snow and ice, col- 
lected in valleys in the high northern latitudes, 
especially in the bays, inlets, and fords of 
Greenland and Labrador, which, detached, after 
get of accumulation, from thelr adhesten! with 

continental headlands, by the brief but 
strong heats of the Arctic’ summer, are floated 
‘Out to sea, and, towards the sutumn, encumber 
‘the navigation of Davis's Straits, andthe higher 
‘waters of the frozen zone, whence, carried by 
the set of the tide and by the winds, are fre- 
met with in southern lafitudes, where 
eir presence is often fatal to the ships that, 
on dark nights, have the misfortune to en- 
counter thelr vast and rocky angles, 

Such stupendous masses, forming islands of 
ce two miles in extent, and rising from 100 to 
‘200 feet above the sea, are often met as low as 
‘the fortieth parallel of northern latitude. And 
‘when it is remembered that such huge masses, 
to preserve their perpendicular, require & 
of nearly eight times that of their altitude 
above the sea level, some idea may be formed of 
the resistless power and ruinous consequences 
of a collision at sea, to any ship with such a 
formidable mass, 

Icebergs create considerable oceanic dis- 
‘Surbances in seas that approach the frigid zones. 
In the Aretic and Antarctic latitudes, the cold is 
so intense, that the crests of waves freeze as 
‘they rise,’and ice accumulates until it forms 
mountains, equal in weight to thousands of 
millions of tons. These islands of ice are driven 
by the winds and tides against each other with 
terrible violence, crushing everything with which 
they come in contact. 

ICELAND, an island belonging to Denmark, 
situated in the North Atlantic, and partly in the 
“Arctic Ocean, and nearer to the western than 
‘the eastern Nemisphere. It is regarded as the 
extreme limit of the European quarter of the 
lobe, and lies between 63° 24 and 66° 33° 
Rorth latitude, and 13° 31’ and 24° 17° west 
Tongitude, 


| 


Its extreme length, east and west, 
4s 301 miles, by a corresponding breadth of 
200 miles ; it'has an area of 28,800 square miles, 
and, in shape, is said to somethat resemble « 
heart, with its apex towards the south. ‘The 
coast-line of Iceland ts nearly unbroken on the 
south-east ; but, in all other directions, is cut 
up dy bays, inlets, flords, and innumerable 
creeks ; on the north-west, a peninsula stretches 
out for a considerable distance, having an 
isthmus of scarcely five miles in breadth. - The 
water around the coast 1s very decp, and the 
Days are in general supplied with good and 
secure harbours; but, in consequence of the 
great number of rocky islets besetting the coast, 
the navigation into each is extremely difficult. 

‘The internal aspect of the country is, on the 








covering the plain, in no way lessens or 
mitigates, 

‘The mountaing, which take the common 
name of Stull, culminate to a height of 6409 
feet, and though most of them are cased in a 
Perpetual armour of ice, several are in constant 
voleanic operation, vomiting from their frozen 
mouths sheets of fire and volumes of sulphurous 
smoke and scorie. The island is in fact a 
Perpetual contradiction of intense frost and 
seething heat, for, independently of the volcanic 
‘mountains, flames occasionally burst from the 
plains, and hot springs and boiling fountains are 
common, more ‘or less, to every part of the 


‘The geysers are regarded as among the most 
remarkable phenomena in nature, and are 
doiling fountains that at certain places burst 
from ‘the earth, and after, for a time, casting 
thelr roaring and hissing ‘food for nearly 190 
feet into the air, subside again as suddenly as 

began.—See Gursxn, 

-veral immense lakes and numerous rivers 
exist in Iceland, ‘The most valuable mincra's 
are sulphur, Ugnite, rock-erystal, and refracting 

ar. The ‘sir is damp and misty, the weather 
\denly varlable, but the climate generally 
i for oo pore ateue—she, mean 

mperature for the in summer 
862, and in winter 209 307, 

‘he average period of life is below that of 
Denmisrk, the mother-country, which stands at 
forty-seven years for males and fifty for women ; 
Dut in Teelaind it is thirty-seven for males and 
forty-elgnt for females, 

egetation is very limited ; of the few trees 
found, none exceed ten feet in height. Potatoes, 
turnips, and radishes are the chief agricultural 
products, all grain being imported. “The most 
Yaluable ‘crop is grass, on which large flocks of 
sheep, cattle, and horses are reared. ‘The reil- 
deer introduced @ century back has multiplied 
extensively, and become both useful and of 
‘extreme value to the natives. Wild fowl abound, 
especially of the duck and web-footed varieties 
the feathers of the eider-duck being an article of 
export. The chief support and wealth of the 
Inhabitants, however, is derived fromthe 

heries, especially that of the seal, wl 
Yery abundant in the seas and fords of Be 

‘The manufactures are entirely of a domestic 
nature, each family making its own clothes 
stockings, and woollen articles of personal and 
domestic requirement. ‘The exports are woth 
sulphur, leather, oil, ih, and Icel 
spent ine orginal Norse and.are ample 

c forse, and are 

their manners, pure in their morals, and have 20 
distinction of ‘rank, but what virtue or m 
confers. Their houses are built of drift~ 
and lava, and are constructed low ; they seldom 
‘eat meat, but live nearly exclusively on £30 
utter, milk, and cheese. 

ities are of a high 












‘whole, extremety wild, desolate, and inhospitable, 
covered in all directions by mountainous masses 
of volcanic origin. Many of these mountains are 
‘half buried in perpetual snow and ice which, 
stretching down their sides or filling up huge 
rifts, imparts a senso of crushing desolation to 
the ‘landscape, which the seamed ‘and. rent 
farhace, of the valley, and the blackened scorn 


‘Their intellectual ca 
| order, as shown by their present intelligence 
and their anclent Zédas, and other productions 
of Teelandie philosophy, and 5 ad 
Jn those dark centuries, when barbarism 5 
tinguished learning on the continent of Europe; 
It lourished here to « degree that hes atts! 
is of 


‘& deathless fame to Iceland and her Pe 
‘Education is encouraged, and the beat WoH 
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tongue, 

hnsly Ieelander to his family. 

{pric attached to the Latheran Church, 
Ikeland was discovered and colonised in the 


.—See Hanow Hans scar. 
Inthe tenth century the inhabitants formed 
republic, which existed for 


themselves into a 
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‘by Catholies to those who reject the use of 
images in worship. 

In history, the name Iconoclast has been 
given to he ful Byzantine emperors Uco the 
Tsonrian, son Constantine Copronymus, 
who reigned from 4.p. 736 to 735. 

ICOSANDRIA, the name given by Linneus 
to the twelfth class in his sexual system of 
botany, and comprehends those plants which 
have hermaphrodite flowers furnished "with 
‘twenty or more stamens inserted into the calyx, 
snot Into the receptacle. ‘This class has eight 
orders. 

IDA, @ high mountain in the centre of the 
island of Candia, famed in ancient mythology, 
as the nar of Jupiter, and which bad many 
temples raised on it to different deities. Also & 
mountain of lesser note situated in Dardanis: 
on the plains of Troy, and celebrated by the 
ancient poets as the place where Paris decided 
the rivalry between Juno and Vents, 
‘and awarded the apple as the prize of beauty. 

IDES, in the ancient Roman calendar, was 
one of the divisions of the month, and the 


j thirteenth day in each month, except in those 


of March, May, July, and October, in which the 
Ides were the ‘fifteenth day; because in these 
four it was siz dasa before the Nenes, and in the 
others only four. The ides came between the 
calends and the nones, and were reckoned back- 
wards. 


IDIOPATHIC, a condition of disease, not 
Preceded or occasioned by any other form of 
morbid action, Any disease, the result of a 
spontaneous morbification ; and opposed to what 
is called symptomatic, or « disease depending on 
SGP een roremtin 
m rm, or represent 
‘usually of a man or the lower animals, and c: 
secrated as an object of reverence and worshis 
4 heathen or pagan deity ; and either carved ous 
‘of wood and stone, or cast in gold and silver. 
IDRIA, a town of Mlyria, within the govern- 
ment of Laybach, in the circle of Adelsberg, 
situated in @ narrow valley on the bank of the 
arrounded by lofty mountains 
twenty miles N.N.E. of Goutz. This town has 
Tong been celebrated for the rich mines of quick- 
silver that le in the adjoining mountains, and 
‘whose yield of the virgin ore, and cinnsber, or 
yermilion, from which the pure metal is ob- 
‘tained by sublimation, has, for ages, been one of 
the most valuable mineral in the 








Austrian ‘The chief mine opens from 
the heart of the town, by large iron gates, 
leading to a fight of several hundred steps, cut 


in the solid rock. Population of the town, 
'3000.—See Quicksrt.vEx. 

IDUMEA, in ancient geography, was a large 
tract of country lying to the south and south 
west of Palestine. In the Old Testament, Idu- 
mea is meant to designate the mountainous 
country lying to the north of Arabia, The 
Tdumeans or Edomites, as they were, more 
generally called, were the descendants of Esan, 
igs from the earl? apcty poscaag cat 

" ‘con 
siderable influence in Canaan ;' when they were 
conquered by the lareeites under Sani, they 
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‘Possessed great wealth and property. David 
made them tributary to Judah, in which state of 
‘vassalage they continued till the time of Joram, 


brief time restored to freedom. The capital of 
MOND dda short pastoral ant 

’- dil, & poem, an ani- 
mated and simple representation of ordinary. 
objects in life. The bucolic poems of 
‘Theocritus are called Idylls. The name has of 
late been affectedly perverted to themes quite 
the contrary of pastoral, 

IGNATIUS, an. ‘saint and martyr of the 
‘Roman Church, and said to have been a disciple 
of the evan; John. Having obtained the 
dignity of of Antioch in the year a.D. 68, 
‘he was, when advanced in years, cited to appear 
at Rome, where, under one of the persecutions 
of Diocletian, he was cast, with other Christian 
martyrs, to the wild beasts, and torn to pieces in 
the Circus by lions, in the year a.D. 107. 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA.—This celebrated foun- 
der of the religious society known as the “order 
of Jesus,” or Jesuits, was born in 1491, and 
escended from a noble Spanish family. Having 
greatly distinguished himself in early life by 
‘Bis extraordinary bravery and remarkable mill- 
tary alte "he ight have" cn 1 gre 

‘in the: of arms, had he not 
been diverted from his military predilections by 
reading the lives of some of the early Christian 
saints and martyrs, which s0 affected his whole 
gharacter, that, renouncing the sword, he: 

je cross, and aking e plgrimage wo Jerusalem, 
became & devotee of the most rigid principles, 
and self-denying ordinances. 

“After devoting some years in the East to the 
missionary labours of converting the Mahomme- 
dans, he was obliged, at length, to return to 
‘Spain, much depressed in spirit at the obstinacy 
of the Turk, and greatly reduced in means 
‘through his pious exertions. He had hardly 
‘re-established himself in his native country, 
‘when he fell under the suspicion of the Court of 
‘Inquisition, and was confined for seme time in 
their frightful a under a charge of 

and witchcraft. Having, at length, 
established his innocence and effected his free- 
dom, Loyola retired to Paris to complete his 
theological studies, and there, in concert with 6 
few Spanish refugees, and some French men of 
‘ascetic piety, formed’ plan for an order to be 
devoted to the conversion of the heathen, which, 
two years later, in 1534, met, for the first time, 
‘at Venice, and ‘proceeded on the fulfilment of 
‘the arduous mission they had set themselves as 
8 body to effect, first, however, receiving from 
Pope Paul, Mil. fhe papal to the esta- 
Diishment of the order, which was henceforward 
Known as the Society of Jesus, or the Jesuits. 
‘In 1541, Ignatius was chosen General of the 
Society ; his enthusiasm, however, carried him 
to extreme lengths as regarded the sense of his 
‘own personal imperfections, subjecting himself 
0 auc severe and rigid discipline and privation, 
that his death, which occurred in 1956, was re: 
xd to have been very greatly accelerated by 

faneriy and poancl 

IGNIS FATUUS, if’-nis-fat-u-us, or Will-o'- 
‘the-wisp, a kind of light, seen during 
‘the evening or night, hovering over marshy 





known to be oceasioned by phorphoric matter 
evolved from decaying animal or vegetable 
substances lying on or immediately below the 
surface of the soll. It is also found in mines. 
after being for a time diated; occasionally on 

‘margin of stagnant ‘orin churchyards, 
there ics tl belleved by the superstitious and 
credulous provinclals, to be significant of death 
‘or misfortune. 

‘The Ignis Fatuus has often been seen on the 
Dattle-field, a few weeks after a sanguinary 
‘action, and where the dead have been interred 
but a'few inches below the sou ; either one or 
several of these ignes fatal have been observed 
to fit in an erratic restless manner, to and fro, 
over and around the late scene of In 
‘the same way, in the warm, moist, and dark 
evenings of summer and autumn,’ the ignis 
fatuus glides over marshes, and seeming to the 
Delated traveller like « friendly but distant 
light, has often Jed him, under that belie 
into ‘some inextricable moras, some profound 
and fatal pool, or over precipice and brake, to 
injury or death. From these known and 
familiar mistakes and errors, the ignis fatuus 
has received the several names of-‘* Will-o!-the- 
wisp,” “Jack with the Lantern,” “ Corpse 
Candie,” ‘and other well-known and 
designations. ‘The ignis fatuus is an 





mable gas given off by putrescent, bodies, and, 
spont ly igniting in the air, hovers above 
the body or mass beneath that feeds it with 





q 
fatally of the Zguanide, and & native of South 
America and the West Indies; it is from three 
to five feet long, inhabits woody or rocky sita 

tons, and feeds on insects and vegetables. Tht 
‘Iguana is characterised by a cutaneous, flaccid, 
gular pouch, capable of being inflatéd ; the head 
being moderately long, stout at the base, and of 
8 somewhat pyramidal form, covered with plates 
‘The tall is of great length and very flexible, 
the limbs long, and the toes unequal; it has © 
very flerce and singular aspect, and its flesh and 
‘eggs are considered so rare a delicacy, that whole 
‘cargoes were exported, both living and salted, 10 
the Bahamas and Carolinas, as an article of lux 
rious food. Though not strictly amphibious, it 
can remain under water for a long time, and 
darts through the lakes or pools with marvellous 


velocity. 
ie, of which tho guana'ea genses 
reptiles, of which the Iguana is a genus. 

IGUANODON, anextinct genusof a xiganti 
herbivorous, saurian reptile, whose remains 
have been discovered in Tilgate Forest. The 
suppoted length of the Iguanodon was, from the 
snout to the end of the tall, seventy feet, the tal! 
itaelf Afty-two feet; height, from the ground, 
nine feet; circumference, fourteen feet, and & 
halt. ‘The locatities in which this reptile’ 
remains have been chiefly discovered are, the 
south of England — Kent, Hampshire, aad 

orset. 

ILGHESTER, & borongh town of Somerstt- 
shire, in England, situated on the Irwel, sxte 
miles from Wells, and 122 south-west 
London. Ichester is a town of great antiga, 
‘was strongly fortified by the Romans, 

Norman invasion contained several churche 














Plains or quagmies; and ruppesed, indeed 


Population, 1068, 
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ILDEFONSO, SAN, a town of Spain, in the Montfort, St. Malo, 
Arte of New Cast on the River Cogollud 3. in 1846, 56,958. 
miles from Madrid. The town contains a| ILLINOIS, f-e-nwah, one of the western 
‘aguileent palace built by Philip V.alsoalarge| states of Americe, bounded on the north by 
Pate gas manufactory, and has a Population of | Wisconsin s south, by the Ohio, which parta 


Als, the name of a town in Mexico, in the | Indiana; and west, by the states of Missouri 
province of Oaxaca, and lows. Te 4 280, miles long by 100 broad, 





ILEX, holly, a of shrubby | 80d has 8 superficial area, ,000 square 
se, ocacing Sige numer Bf apecon the | ile, or 39,00,000 acres, 
‘most remarkable of wi are, the Jiex Balearica, Though the northern part of this state is a 


ILFRACOMBE, a sea-port town in Devon- 
pie ee |e 
, forty-nine xeter, and | visual horizon -but the line of plain and sky, 
Sten London. “Wekas an excelent harbour, Except towards the Miseisippl, which parts the 
good anchorage, and a pier 850 feet | state from Iowa, where bluffs, or river-headlands, 
lung. ‘The town consists ‘mainly of ane street, | rise some hundred feet above the alluvial soll. 
Guinated by the harbour, and carries on 6 ‘The products of the state are 
‘coasting trade, wheat ‘buckw! cotton, 
Erm a orn, rrr |e, eae 
4 derived from ita situation as a sea-bething | mineral products are few, lead being the chief 
Suton, great numbers annually flocking to Tire- | metal found, but that seems to be inexhaustible. 
be for the advantages of the sea-air and | The principal rivers are the Tlinais, For, Des 
‘Tarine bathing. Population, 3679. Plaines, Rock, Kaskaskia, and the Wabash. 
ILIAG, pertaining to the Tium, or lower 
towels, Tiisc-paasion is a severe disease of the 


‘wots, composed by Homer. It is the oldest 
‘le poem in existence, describing the wrath of 
Achilles, the siege of Troy, and the woes, grief, 
‘ad calamities of the Trojan race, and many of 
the leaders and heroes of Greece. 








TUIUM oF TLION, names of tie ety of Troy, 
‘though more properly appertaining to ita~ 
del of that Pirygian capital, fron its founder, 
‘ha, one of the early Trajan kings. 

ALK, @ Scotch word still in common | of North America, which, rising in ton and 
we, signifying each, as “ilk ane you;” it | Washington counties (State of Arkansas), runs 
‘lo denotes, as a substantive, the same name, | in a south-westerly direction for nearly 400 
4nd is employed when an estate is of the same | miles, when it terminates in the 
‘ne the poxsesors patronymic, a8 Ravens- ‘twenty miles above the junction of the Missouri 
Tang Sat Tk,” or Ravenswood of Revens-| River, — a wingdom and province of the 

a 

ILLE ET VILAINE, eef-a-ve-layn, a mari-| Austrian dominions, bounded on the north by 
‘time department by the 
Senge pat 
Bretgne, Ht is 
‘English Channel 
Lote-Inférieure ; east, 

‘ty Morbihan and Cotes-du-Nord. It has an 
Sireme length of 74 

eperal aren 0 
wall is , fertile, 
ere 

ey, oats, 

‘altivated’ in great plenty, 
Cellet, and the dairy products of 
Salty. “The forests afford 
Nor timber, and 
topper, Hmestone, great part of the country is too high, rocky, 


yhly valuable. ‘The | and barren, to be 
Rintlctues "are "aal-clethe linens, eattons, | porpemes 
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swine, constitute the zoology of the country. 
‘The éntire wealth of Ilyria may be said to 
‘consist in its mineral products, these comprise 
quicksilver, lead, iron, copper, cinnabar, silver, 
‘alum, coals, matble, porphyry, jasper, garnets, 
and rock-crystal. Next to these are the manu- 
factures, in which are employed one or other of 
‘these raw materials, especially in fron-wark and 
Atel, 


‘The principal rivers are the Drave, Save, 
and the Guieto. The mackerel, anchovy, and 
‘tanny fisheries aro carried on along the coast, 
and yield a considerable revenue to such of the 

‘85 puraue that occupation, Population, 
Br'teea, 1038 : 

IMAM, or IMAN, s minister of the Mahom- 
‘medan religion, answering to our prebend or 
minor canon. ‘Though implying the degree of & 
Prelate, it is more frequently used to signify one 
Who has the superintendence of a mosque, and 
reads prayers on stated occasions to the people. 

'IMBRICATED, anything bent and hollowed, 
tke a roof or gutter-tile; this was a term 
anciently used as expressive of s peculiar kind 
of hollowed plate-armour, over-lapping, yet 60 

d to the motions of the tody, ‘that it 
allowed of free motion, like the shell or armour 
of lobster, which may be properly termed 
smbricated. 

‘A term used in Botany, when the leaves He 

‘cach other like tiles on a roof, parallel or 
straight surface; in such a case, the plant 
to be émbricated. 
TMIRITYA, a province in Asiatic Russia, in 
government of Georgia, divided into four 
districts, but containing only one town, Kootais. 

The climate in this province fs so mild, that 
the fruit trees frequently produce two crops in 
one year. The population, composed of native 
Tmiritians and Armenians, is supposed not to 
-exoved. 100,000. 

TMOLA, a town of Italy, in the Papal States, 
and in the province, or as it is called, the leca- 
‘tion of Ravenna, situated on the Santurno, con 
tains a handsome cathedral, some churches, and 
several convents and other religions houses, and 
has population of 10,000, who are chiefly 
employed in making cream of tartar. 

IMP.—This word strictly means @ son, pro- 
geny, of offspring ; an insubordinate devil; and 
‘was anciently a word used in falconry to signify 
‘the mending of # hawk’s wing with artificial 


IMPANEL, to write or enter the names of 
‘© jury in a ist, or om a pleco of parchment 
cailed a panel, ‘ 

_IMPERATOR, « Latin word, anciently sed 
byithe Romans as’a mark of distinction, and con- 
ferred on great warriors and renowned per- 
‘sonages, generals and consuls after gaining an 





over 
ina 
is 
the 


‘throng! 
conferred by the general acclatm of the soldiers, 
and afterwards confirmed by the senate. Upon 
‘the fall of the Republic, and the rise of the 
abeolutiam of the ‘the word was made & 


IMPETIGO, a outanvens or skin disease, 
‘Oberactorised Uy clustrsct mall wnt oben very 





minute yellow or red pustules termnsting, after 
‘a less or greater number of days, by a acaly 
‘crust, intersected by cracks, and attended from 
the first with an excessive and sometimes in- 
tolerable degree of itching.—See “ Dictionary of 
Daily Wants.”” 

IMPLUVIUM, #0 ancient Roman word used 
to express the outer part of the court of 
house, containing a sunken tank in the centre of 


SAS 
! 
j 











‘The Boman Inplaviem, 


a marble court; the whole, or at least the 


‘above the tank’ open to the sky. 
word is used in modern medicine to express 8 
shower-bath. ‘The Jmpluvium received all the 


the adjacent parts.—See Anscuss, “ Dictionary 


IMPROVVISATORE, im-pro'-ve-aa-to-re, any 
one—though more properly a man—who ca 
compose and rectte extemporaneous poems, of 


Sgriect’ of Florence, who, some fifty years 
astonished their hearers by the beauty, vive 
and elegance of their poetic thoughts and 
‘mages. ‘The Improvvisatore usually delivers bis 
‘verses in a kind of chant, and accompanied DY & 
tar. 
win, more correctly Ind, king of ti 
‘one ie cen 
Jed a8 
Sette Wa hy SERS 
ruled in this country. Having sbandoned 
invasion of Kent for a large subekdy, 
his arms against Cornwal 
both of which counties he annexed to 
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INCA or YNCA, the name or title 
ye natives of Pera to thelr kings 


given 


@ 
anaty of 
om in the eleventh century, till the empire 
Tncas, was destroyed by the Spaniards 
‘bie Piam,m 3s, 


Jat ofa oot, and equal to the 
tarley-corns laid end to end. Also a word, 
‘and Ireland for certain small islands 

Plains once surrounded with water, as the 
= ff Inch-Keith, in the Frith of Forth an 


‘was the daughter 
farmer named Simpson, and born 
tear Bury St. Edmund’s in 1753. At the age of 
tien, on the death of her father, she ran 
AIH fom home, and. coming to London, made 
tage her profession ; here she soon attracted 

attention of a popular actor named Inch- 


Tiehbald's death occurring afew years later, sho 
Made her début at Covent Garden in 1780, 
Tce her Personal attractions, and a conside- 

‘mount of vivacity and’ dramatic talent, 


Thich time and 1821, when sho died at Kensing- 
fa in the sixty-eighth year of her age, she 
Mus nineteen “dganto’ works, conseing of 
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Was founded by Alexander I., in 1123, in 
for his preservation from shipwreck on 


il 


attracted attention, and he was, when only eight 
yous of age, apprenticed {0 a musician of 

eter, and, til the age of fifteen, was attached 
to the cathedral as one of the choristers; but 
tired of tite authority exercised over him by his 


hhis ship to England, he quitted the navy, and 
Joimed a theatrical company, then at Southamp- 
‘ton; from whence be proceeded to Bath, and, 
1790, made his first appearance in London, st 
Covent Garden, in the part of Dermot, in the 
«Poor Soldier,” where his success was complete, 
and his fame definitively established; and, til 
nearly the time of his death, in 1826, he con- 
tinued to retain, throughout the country as well 
‘as in the capital, the high reputation he had 
acquired as an English singer of great power 
and beauty. 

INCLINE, to lean, to deviate from a direct 
or parallel line towards any object. An snclined 
‘plane 1s one of the six ,mechanical powers, 
Gr simplo| machines formed, as its maine im: 
ports, by @ plane surface, supposed per- 
Fecly hard ‘and infexible, and. which is always 
{inclined obliquely ,to the’ weight or resistance 
tobe overcome. “The wedge is » modification 
of this machine, being formed of (wo inclined 
planes, placed base to base. The screw is 
‘another, an inclined plane wound 
a cylinder. ‘The inclined plane is used to 
any given weight to a given elevation, 
greater ease, and less expense of force 
Power than ‘could have been effected by other 
‘means. 
eatNOOG &, contraction fer sncopuito, an 

ian word, signifying. a 5, concealment ; 
a person of distinction travelling without 
attendants, and in @ private and unosten- 
‘tatious manner. - 

INCUBUS, nightmare, an afetion of the 
digestive organs, by which a person sleep 
delleves there is’ great weight upon his chest ; 


She’ eacep’ profecing tier tain ot Bideous 
* ‘ a 
dreams and mental alarms, so ly known 
Sppellatfna, A oallenant op, 
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pO thous ofthe dark 
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‘Purpose to deceive women. ‘The affection called 

rally the consequenee of an 

repletion and a tardy digestion, and 

is induced by a long-continued pressure on the 

Splaal marrow, by lying for an undue time on 
back, 

INCUS, the Latin word for ananvil; the name 
of one of the small bones, appertaining to the 
inner ear, and forming a part of the anatomy of 
‘the organ of hearing. 

INDEMNITY, a legal term, which tmplios 
éxemption from ‘pun! + also, a security 
given, to save harmiess from ulterior conse- 
Guencee, hin) who receives it writing, o¢ 

‘8 person is guaranteed against 
or damage that might ensue from any 
particular act. Acts of Indemnity are decrees 
Based, fr the relief thoe who, have 
‘eg! take the necessary oaths, or per- 
form other acts required to qualify them for 
certain offices, and employments; also, for 
‘quieting the mindsof the public after arebellion, 
‘orother serious demonstration against the consti- 
tuted law and authorities, and such as have 
deen implicated or compromised therein, by 
ardoning and throwing all former offences into 
oblivion. 

INDENTOURE, a writing containing a con- 
tract, as of apprenticeship. 

Indentures were anciently duplicates, Inid 
together, and then stamped, or indented, 90 that 
the two papers, or parchments, corresponded 
tocach other. The indenting, from whence the 
name of indenture is derived, has, for @ long 
time; been discontinued, though the phrase is 
-stil ‘preserved. 

INDEPENDENT, a sect of Protestant 
Dissenters, 20 called from thelr maintaining 
that every congregation of Christians, which 
meets ordinarily in one place for worship, is in 
lise’ a complete church, subject to no superior 
‘authority, aud competent to every act 
oh gurefoment ia ecdeslasteal afar, Toe 
Independents, as a sect, arose in England in the 
time of Elizabeth, and taking offence at 
the vestments worn by the clergy of the Pro- 
festant faith, the sign of the cross used in 
deptism, and other forms of the English 
Church, which they denominated anti-Christian, 
‘and appertaining to the ritual of Rome, seceded 
from the established creed, and at first were 
‘classed under the general name of Puritans, till 
‘the advent of Robert Browne, in 1581, who frst 
gave a definite expression to this’ body of 

Totestant Dissenters. 

INDEX, that which points out or indfcater 
‘the hand that points to anything is the index 
and the fore.finger in either hand, because it 





‘any. 





most frequently used to point or identify an 
fect, is called the éndez of the right or 
Rand. A table of’ references, arranged 


‘alphabetically, of the contents of book, is 
called the-index. In music, a direct or little 
mark at the end of each line or tune, showing 
What note the next line begins with, is also 


‘isacatalogue, published 


‘the books which good Catholics are forbidden to 
ead, and, consequently deemed heretical. 

The plural of this Latin word is sometimes 
rendered indexes, though correct it should be 

cet. 

INDIA, an extensive of Asta, lying 
etween 8° and 35° north latitude, and 66° and 
92° 80’ east longitude. Though the name India 
general ly given to all the eountriesiying south 

rh le is now more re- 
ftricted the ‘hown as Hindostan, 
Modern geographers have divided this compre- 
hensive region of Indis into three parts: first, 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago; secondly, 
India on this side or west of the —Hindo- 
stan; and India beyond the Ganges, or as 
‘ome call it Indo-China, including the Birman 
empire, Cambodia, Tonquin, Cochin-China, Laos, 
‘Siam, and the pentnsula of Malacea,—See Htxpo- 
sTAN. 


cians, Egyptians, and Carthaginians; and the 
mode of conveyance was either by caravans 
through Persia, to Tyre, Sidon, and Arabia, Da- 
mascus and Joppa, to the Mediterranean, or by 
the Persian Gulf and Red Sea to Memphis and 
Alexandria; till the fifteenth centary, when the 


Portuguese, by ing the ocean route to 
India by the Cape of Good Hope, destroyed in & 
it measure the former lines, and deprived the 





ence an Venetians of thelr excislva secon, 
lary commerce, ‘as the European carriers 
from the Nile and the Levant, they had 
for so many centuries. For neatly « hundred 
years after their first arrival in India, the Portu- 
‘guese monopolised the entire Asiatic’ trade with 
Europe by sea, and established large and flourish- 
ing settlements in nearly every quarter of that 
vast region: they founded a colony an the Mals- 
bar coast, and made the important city of Gos 
the seat of government and the great centre of 
their Indian wealth and commerce; held the 
letter part of the splendid iland of Ceylon, and 
minor dependencies as far as the Eastern 
Archipelago. Indeed, to such a height of power 
‘and influence did they reach in this new region 
of enterprise, that they forbade any Europes 
ship to be served with @ cargo till every Portn- 
sfocse vessel had been frelghted and cleared ou, 
Dutch were the first to give the Portuguese 


‘them an absolute mercantile and political control 
over Java and the finest of the Spice Islands, 
carrying their commercial relations even into 
thoheart of Japan. Franceand Denmark, stimu- 


Company's 





very oar at Home, containing the names of all 


sailed 
the Moluccas. ‘The Jealousies of 
the Dutch and Portuguese, on Glecovering sue! 
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new and formidable rival in their hitherto 
‘alusive field of commerce, induced them to 
throw all obstacies and vexations in the way of 
thenew traders, and to oppose the English by 
very open and covert means that national 
‘mtpethy and interest could dictate, But in 
‘ite of all hostility and ill-will, the first expe- 
(ion succeeded in gaining a firm footing : and, 
twlding forts at Java, Amboyna, and Banda, 
tbe heart of the Dutch’ spice tradé, which thelr 
‘ponents almost: at once divided ‘with the dis- 
‘entented Hollander. 

‘The state of animosity and il-will thatexisted 

een the Portuguese and Dutch, and both 
‘pin the English, for meddling with what each 
ole brmer regarded as thelr own monopoly 
‘Bd pvlege, existed for several years; and, 
‘though the parent states in Europe were at peace 
Triheach other, their colonies and settlements in 
Ais crried on a petty and incessant species of 
‘nat and warfare, ‘The Dutch, however, were 
‘te most implacable and resolute, and with a 
Tey il grace permitted the English, who had 
ale themselves masters of half the clove island 
@ Amboyna, to share the spice trade of the 3fo- 
‘ttccas with themselves. Watching, at length, 
‘hei opportunity when the English governor had 
beat the greater part of his forces on a distant 
{xpeition, and the fort and factory of Amboyna 
er left in a very defenceless condition, the 
Dutch suddenly, without any declaration of war 
{alleviation of te laws of al ctiized nations, 

on the unsuspecting garrison, put 
foders of the fort to the sword; set fire to the 

, destroyed all the books and vouchers of 
{be company, subjected the peaceable traders, 
a and worsen, to the grotest outrage and 
re, benieath the agonies of which most 

tf them ; made plunder of the valuable 
operty found in the factory, and ended by en- 

destroying the settlement, and leaving the 
fer vho had escaped death from the sword, fire, 

fortare to perish of destitution and want 
‘tug the inhospitable natives. 

either James I. nor Charles. had the spirit 
‘demand redress for this atrocious act, and it 
Tuitot kil the time of the Commonwealth that 





5 this recompense was mado in 1654. 
1a the thirty-two years which had intervened, 
the Engtish had not been idle in the ‘they. 
‘med valuable settlements on the Malabar and 
Geomandel coasta, and everywhere beat off the 
Tortuguese, who still struggled desperately to 
Zainlain thelr influence, though thelr power was 
Rody declining both’ in Hindostan and the 
falands, In 1623, the Persiuns, weary of 
insolence of the Portuguese, 
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effectually rendered, that the 
the whole of the booty taken, 
ymense value, were 2 
‘a settlement athe mouth of 
Gulf, and confirmed in the exclusive 


‘the silks, gold tissues, carpets, 
Pile rich trade of Persia. 
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fected some remarkable cures on the wife and 


‘kingdoms ‘The Jealousy and 
eruelties of the Dutch for a long time excited the 
resentment of the natives, on whom the Hol~ 
landers miade war and exercised barbarities 
hardly less atrocious than those inflicted by the 
‘Spaniards on the natives of the West Indies. To 
prevent any other European power from getting 
‘a cargo in the Moluccas, the Dutch compelled. 
the natives to destroy their spice trees on all the 
{slands except Amboyna, where they held sole 
dominion, after the expulsion of the English. 
‘The rapid and wonderful increase of wealth, and 
the importance of the Company's affairs in India, 
necessitated the permanent residence of some 
directing authority—one whose powers should be 
of such character, as to allow him to act on 
any emergency for the general welfare of the 
People and the interest of the corporation, to 
‘whom he should stand in the light of chief political 
and commercial agent. Accordingly, about the 
middle of the last century, the first’ Governor 
General of India was appointed ; and as Colonel 
Clive had just rendered inestimable service, both 
to the nation at home and the Company in india, 
that high honour was bestowed on him in 1759, 
‘and subsequently the dignity of the peerage. 
From that time till the appointment in 1857 of 
‘the present functionary, Lord Canning, « period 
of ninety-eight years, twenty-three Governors- 
General have swayed the destinies of our Indian 
empire—See Hixpostax, 


this term is under- 
Cape of Good Hope othe island of New Guines, 
e ‘Hope to the island of New 
on the north of Australia—from 15° to 140° east 
longitude, and from about 25° north to probably 
50° south latitude ; its supposed length, east and. 
‘west, is 6000 miles, and its breadth, north and 
‘south, 6500 miles. 


INDIAN or WESTERN TERRITORY, @ 
large tract of country in the western part of 
North America, which lies between the United 
States and the Rocky Mountains, and set apart 
by the government of the Union, for, the per~ 
manent residence of those Indian tribes who 
have been removed from the southern or 


tory is bounded on the north by the 
River Platte; on the south by the Red River; 
on the east by the states of Missouri and 
Arkansas, and by desert prairies on the west. 
tis 600 miles long, north and south, from 300 to 
‘600 miles wide, and has an area of 120,000 miles, 
‘or 76,800,000 aquare acres. Independently of 
what are called the wild tribes of the 8, 
there are about 70,000 native Red-skins inha- 
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INDIANA, one of the United States of North 
America, bounded on the north by Michigan 
Lake and State; south, by Ohio and Ken- 
‘tacky ; east, by the state of Ohio; and, west, by 
Biinois, It ‘ies between 37° 25 and 41°" 52 
north latitude, and 84° 42’ and 87° 49 west 
corfespocdng brah of 40 ils, posesin 
cor 140 miles, possesses an 
‘area of $5,000 square miles, and a free population, 
in 1840, of 685,866. Bordering the Ohio and 
Miami, or Blue River, the land is somewhat 

> low ranges running in those directions. 

‘these exceptions, the country is one vast 
Plain, heavily wooded ; of this the chief 
‘are oak, ash, beech, walnut, cherry, maple, elm, 
sassafras, linden, cotton-wood, and sycamore, 
‘Tho chief agricultural products are Indian corn, 
oats, barley, potatoes, and tobacco. The mineral 
Products are of small’ account. ‘Though swine 
and cattle are reared, neither of them are bred 
in great abundance. 

‘Wabash is the most important river in 

the state, and flows through it for 500 miles. 

‘The state of Indiana was admitted into the 
‘Union in 1816, and is divided into eighty-seven 
counties. Indianopolis, situated on the White 
River, near the centro of the state, is the capital 
and seat of government ; though ‘New Albany, 
‘on the Ohio, is considered the largest town. 

‘Also, the name of a county in the state of 
Pennsylvania, with an area of 770 square miles, 
snd a population in 1840 of 20,782, 

INDIES, EAST, the name given to that vast, 
tract of country in’Asia, which lies to the south 
of Tartary, and between Persia on the west and 
China on the east, and embraces a great number 
of islands in the indian Ocean, extending from 
the southern point of Hindostan to New Guinea, 
and from the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea 
on the north, to Terra Australis on the south. 

From the Maldives—the most western group 
to the Moluccas on the eastern boundary, the 
‘most important islands are Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and the Celebes group. 

INDIES, WEST.—This name, uccording to 
modern geographers, includes ail the islands 
situated between 10° and 27° north Intitnde, and 
Detween 60° and 85° west longitude. They lie 
4n the form of an arch, between North and South 
America, and are divided into four grony 
fret, the Greater, Antilles, consisting of Cu 
Jamaica, St. Domingo or 

















‘and Windward; and fourthly, the Lesser Antilles, 
consisting 


changes by which it is converted into chyle, and 
assimilated with the blood in the complete 
of nutrition, 


organ, 4s called, 
improperly, indigestion.” Indiges- 
Tesult from an excess or paucity of 
gastric Juice, from a diminished proportion of 
saliva, or the absence of a sufficient per-centage 
of murlatic or other acids in this natural and 
solvent, fnid, or it may proceed from some 


affection of the coats of the stomach.—Se 
“ Dictionat of Daily Wane 

INDIGO, a well-known vegetable sate 
to act pe, ey Tse emo 

arts, dyeing anc 9 7 

‘The indigo plant B the Indigefra Taco, 
a native of. and Africa, and now extensively 
cultivated both in the West India Islands and in 
America, though. the quality of the ‘product in 
ihe New Worlt 1s far inferior ‘0 that cba 
from the East. The root is three or four lines 
thick, more than a foot Tong, and of a faint 


smell, somewhat resembling parsley. From this 
root fasues a single stem of the sume thicknes 


but nearly two feet in height, straight, 
‘and almost woody ; covered with a bark slighty 
split and of an ashy-gray colour towards the 
Dottom, green in the middle, reddish at the 
extremity, and without the appearance of pith 
= 
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smell ; the pistll, which fs in the centre of ext 
flower, changing into & pod, which eventaly 
contains the seed. 


The indigo is prepared from the stalks and 
leaves of the plant by steeping them in water for 
twenty to twenty-four hours, or till a fermenta- 
tion takes place and the pulp is extracted, whet 
the liquor is drawn off intovats. Te is thea 
submitted to a process of churning by buckelt 
filled with holes; these are violently agitatel 
till the dye begins to granulate and fall to tbe 
bottom, when it {s left to subside, and all the 
water is drawn off: it is next drained th 
woollen bags, moulded into masses, and fit! 
laced In chests to dry. 

‘Sulphuric acid is the only quid that, unaided, 
will dissoive indigo. This valuable article wat 
early known to the ancients under the name of 
Indicum, and was obtained from the East bY 
way of the Red Sea, through Egypt, and by the 
‘Tyrians exported to other nations.” The Ame- 
ricans call it Ani. ‘The finest indigo is brovgtt 
from the East Indies, especially from the Bengt! 
Presidency, and is chiefly used for dyeing broad 
cloths, silks, for cotton-printing and pope 
staining; it’is also used as a pigment for water- 
colours, and is extensively employed for making 
what is called Prussian blue, an article 
‘used by Jaundresses. 

INDORE, a clty of Hindostan in the province 
of Malwa, and the capttal of the dominions of the 
Mabratte family Holkar. The modern town is 
raised on the site of the ancient capital, destroyed 
by Sindia in the war of 1801. ‘The town is wel 
built, many of the houses being of stone, and 
ost of tiem of two stories high; the street 
too, are clean, spacious, and generally 
paved. The rajah’s palace, a large quadrangular 
edifice of granige, is the most imposing structure 
in the elty. Population 60,000. 

INDRE, a central Department of France, 
bounded on the north by the Department Inére- 
et-Lotre and Loire-et-Cher,on the sonth by Upper 
Vienne and Creuse, west’ by the department of 
Vienne, and east by that of Cher. ‘The depart 





ment of the Indre (is generally fst, except 
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a, the onth-weat i hapan aren of 2800 
re miles regarded as of average 
fertility ; corn, wine, hemp, and flax ‘the 

tral products.” ‘The minarala con- 
‘marble, 


chief 
ist 





ts of the Sarthe, Loire-et-Cher, Indre, 
Vienne, and Mayenne-et-Loire; it is richly 
divensifed with hill, vale, and plan, and has ait 


hhad formed, he exerted every effort as a father 
and a king to break up the match, and induce 
to 





nation, and the lovely Inez De Castro was soon, 
after savagely butchered, and her body secretly 
interred. In 1357, upon the death of Alphonso, 
Pedro ascended the throne of Portugal, and soon, 
owed the world the nature of those feelings 
which during his father’s lifetime he had kept 
in abeyance ; his first act being to punish with 
death every’ one who, directly or remotely, had 
had a hand or part in the inhuman murder of 
his beloved wife ; his next, to have the body of 


‘The | Inez de Castro’ disinterred, clothed in bridal 





into an island. This branch, skirting the 
of Cutch on the west, terminates in the 
Jian Ocean by a delta of two or thres mouths. 


two ranches, and finally terminates by 
‘ereal mouths in the Indian Ocean after a 
‘ar of 1700 miles. 
ES, or INEZ DE CASTRO, the name of 
‘the most beautiful and unfortunate Indies 
fourteenth century. Inez de Castro, 
‘ame has become Uluatrions for the graces 
erfections of her mind and person, and for 
‘sincere devotion of her love, as 
her melancholy and untimely fate, 
Fomance attending her career, was the 
ter of a Castilian hidalgo. Don Pedro, the 
of Alphonso, 
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Tobes, and with a wreath of flowers on her head, 
and the ghastly ruins of mortality enveloped in 
fn ample vell, had the corpse placed on the royal 
seat beside hita, and there with himself solemnly 
crowned as his contort, Queen of Portugal. 

IN ESSE, a law Latin term, signifying én 
Being, or in existence, or whut is’ apparent and 
has a real being. 

INFANTA, the name given to all the 
daughters: of the kings of Spain or Portugal, 
except the eldest, who is denominated the 
Prinena: the term Infante being in both p- 
Pied to the song except the leit apparent 

pain, who is called Princip2, or Prince of the 
Asturias. 

INFECTION, the manner of communicating 
‘8 disease, by the effinvia, miasmata, or noxious 
articles which, given off from diseased bodies 
or corrupting masses, are inhaled by the lungs 
fo otherwise absorbed, and mingling with the 
lod and fluids of the healthy system, after a 
longer or shorter time, generate a corresponding 
Aistemper. There are three modes by which 
disease may be propagated : by infection, by con- 
tact — called contagion — and by inoculation. — 
See Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 

INFLUENZA, a well-known disease, “an 
epidemic catarrh, aftended with @ sense of Taw 
‘excoriation of the throat and chest, inflamed eyes, 
great pain in the head, thirst, fever, and from 
the first a remarkable debility. For’ symptoms 
‘and treatment, see “ Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 


INFUSORIA, a class of the animal kingdom, 
comprehending ‘numerous microscopic animal- 
ceules, found in infusions of animal and vegetable 
substances, Cuvier divides them into twoorders, 
the Rotifera and the Homogena. 

‘Though placed on the confines of theantmal 
creation, these insect, by the power of the 
microscope, show that they possess internal 
‘organs both of sense, locomotion, and reproduc- 
tion; some being born alive, others hatched 
from eggs, and some by severance from the pa- 
rent's body. Both orders contain many species 
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‘and have been detected in fog, snow, and rain.— | hand-to-hand manner in which the t 
See Zoorarrs and PoLYPUs. ‘was of necessity carried on, the men fighting 


INGLIS, Six Ronse Hannr, » late dstn- 
gulshe jan and memt iversit 
SrOxtord in the House of Commons, « seat which 
he held from 1829 to 1853, Sir Robert was a 
staunch supporter of Church and State, and 
consequently opposed to Catholic emancipation, 
‘and many liberal measures of a similar character. 
Born in 1786; died in 1856. 
+ INGOLDSTADT, a very’ strong fortress and 
town on the Danube, in ‘the circle of Upper 
Bavaria, thirty-five miles from Ratisbon, The 
‘town possesses some woollen and linen manufac 
fares, gunpowder mills, and has & population of 

INGOT, a wedge of gold or silver ; a mass of 
‘either metal melted down and run into a mould, 
{n the form of « small bar, and stamped, but not 
coined. Anciently, it was the common form and 
manner of carrying specie, and as each ingot 
‘was of a definite weight and consequent vaiue, 
they conld either be used in exchange, or coined 
by the rude process then in vogue for minting 
money. The ingot varied in value according to 
‘the nation that manufactured it; the Chaldean 
or Babylonic ingot of silver weighed 7Ibs. L1ozs. 
Mawts. 17grs. 

INGULPHUS, an English abbot, who flou- 
rished in the eleventh century, was secretary to 
‘William of Normandy, who gave him the Abbey 
of Croyland; he wrote @ history of his monas- 
tery, and died in 1109, 

INJUNCTION, a law term, and is a writ 
grounded on an order in Chancery, either to 
ive the plaintit” possession, or to stay rigorous 
Proceedings in another court. 

INKERMANN, a locality and site of a town 
now in ruins in the peninsula of the Crimea, in 
the Russian government of Taurida, and cel 
brated as the battle-ground of one of the most 
herole and obstinately-disputed engagements to 
be found in the annals of either ancient or 
‘Modern warfare. On this spot, on the 5th of 
November, 1854, 8000 British troops were, in the 
mists and ‘obscurity of early morning, suddenly 
and unexpectedly attacked by an army of 60,000 
Russlan infantry. Many of the British, hastily 
‘summoned from their cantonments to resist the 
advancing enemy, were only partly dressed, and 
all, from the speed in which the division rushed 
to 'the front, very imperfectly served with am- 
munition. Indeed, s0 limited was the number 
of rounds of cartridge in each man’s possession, 
that the ammunition was soon expended, the 
soldiers tearing up stones from the ground, and 
using them as missiles against the enemy ; the 
Dattle being disputed with the bayonet and the 
butts of the soldiers’ muskets. In this manner, 
without munition, cavalry or artillery, this divic 
sion of the British army continued the battle 
for several hours, keeping at bay the immense 
host of the enemy, who in vain attempted to 
teale the heights, and drive them from their 
ground, The a 




















effected 
sanguinary battle, the British lost 

ina , os 
General Catheart und many offcers of distine- 
on nd, in! consequence of the irregular and 


a retreat within their lines. "In 
nate and 


without orders or system, the desperate conflict 
o {nkermann has Deen called “The Soldiers’ 
uttle.” 
INKS are fiyids of various kinds, suitable 
Searing wih pons, The chief varieties are, 
Sree hr Thc i 
marking ink, for linen intended bbe washed. 
Black Inks are always composed of green 
vitriol (sulphate of iron), in union with some 
spac fray mar theta 
‘e ir the, 
Seek net eh wea AN ace 
a al 
Gee cette ct a 








‘ounces of green vitriol, six of common gum, and 
filling up the bottle with rainswater ; this sliould 
be kept for three or four weeks before using, 


shaking the bottle from time to time. 

‘Blue Jak bas of late years been much used; 
it is made by dissolving newly-formed Prussian 
‘bine in @ solution of oxalic acid. ‘To make it, 
dissolve some yellow prussiate of potash in water 
in one vessel, and some sulphate of iron in 
another, adding a few drops of nitric acid to 
the sulphate of fron: then mix the two liquids, 
and a magnificent blue colour will appear in the 
form of a light sediment; this should be put 
upon a paper filter, and well washed by pouring 
over it warm water, and allowing it to run 
throagh ; a warm solution of oxalic acid should 
now be mixed with it, and the Prussian blue 
will dissolve into a bright blue ink, 

Red Ink is made by boiling chips of Brazl- 
wood in vinegar, and adding a little gum or 
alum ; it Keeps wel, and is of a good colour. A 
red ink of more beautiful appearance, but not %0 
durable, may be made by dissolving a few grains 
of carmine in two oF three teaspoonfuls of spirits 
of hartshorn. 

‘Marking Ink is mado by dissolving nitrate of 
silver in water, and then adding some solution 
of ammonia,a little gum-water,and some Indian 
ink to colour it. ‘ 

Printer's Ink is made by grinding dryiog oll 
‘with lamp-biack. 

INN, a house for the lodging and entertain~ 
ment of travellers; a college of municipal or 
Coen ere tena velop, one 

town-house of a nobleman, bishop, oF 
he. esi 











of “Inns of Court,” in law, implies four 
‘or colleges in London for the study of tho 1s", 
entitling the students, when duly q to 
be called to the bar. ‘These are the Inner Te- 
ple and Middle ‘Temple, the ancient Iabitation 
of the Knights Templars; Lincoln’s Inn, or: 
Finally the ‘dwelling-house of Henry Lacy, Bar 
of Lincoln; and Gray's Inn, once the manor, 
house of Baron Gray, in the reign of Edw 
Til. Besides the four Inns of Court, there se 
‘ight Inns of Chancery; three of them 
to the Inner Temple, ‘namely, 

snd Lyon's Inn; one, 
Middie Temple; two, Furnivs 
Inn, belonging to Lincoln's 









Inn, belonging to Gray's Inn. 
INN, a river of eastern 


Burope, that rise 
"in the canton 
at the north end of Lake Siglo, at 


Grisons in Switzerland, 


‘through the Tyrol by Innspruck, enters Bayan 
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consequently of its terrors. Inoculation was 
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1724, ‘Though some of the 
he ame Sunacent have 
earning, piety, Christian bene- 
‘and virtue, the majority have perverted 
it to cover the blackest 


it 
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epitaph that truth can append to 


ames, " 
sPRUCK, or INSPRUCK, a city'situated 
River Tan, and the capital of the Tyrol. 
of this city is perhaps the most 

in Germany, standing as it does on 
river, near the cen 


Beggs 
HE 
i 


i 


enemy ingloriously from their native 


The town has many fine and greatly ad- 
nied buildings, a university, and many national 
lasitutios, and monuments of beauty and 
PfEotim.” The population is) 13,300. ~ See 

TINUENDO, a st 

, an Italian word, signifying an 
‘tal hint, a remote intimation or reference to 
‘person or thing not named. 

INOCULATION .—?&is word, which, in bo- 
tary and horticulture, means the budding of tree 
plant, is chiefly used in surgery, and implies 
‘he propagation of a ‘disease in a healthy person, 
Winerting beneath the skin of robust indi- 
‘Yaual the poison of that disorder taken from a 
‘Tatient Isbouring under it; it is then absorbed 
‘bythe blood, passes entirely through the system, 
‘And shows its influence after a period of from four 
‘twenty-one days, by the formation of a pustule 
‘& type of the ori disease on the abraded 
‘Mr, where the virus was first introduced. 


‘The object sought by inoculation was, to 
{pitce, in a healthy system, and at the most 
srourable time, a disease "which there was 


‘Person sooner or later, and 
‘With more fatal effect in its natural than artificial 
fora, For many years, inoculation was sup- 
‘eted to be a specific for one of the most loath- 


plague, was in- 
disease, and the 


‘each, in vain, 
Drifindeod become’ spect ‘Such a remedy 
iscovered about eighty years ago, 
name hi 
danger, and 


amall-pox of its 





Before, however, the practice became universal, 
Dr. Jenner propounded his theory of Vaccina~ 
‘tion, which may be sald to have at once exter- 
minated small-pox.—See “Dictionary of Daily 


‘Wanta.” 


INSECTS, a class of animals, with articu- 


INSURANCE, the act of insuring or assuring, 
against loa or damage, oF contrat by which 
one or more persons’ engage for stip 


such covenant 
policy of insurance. ‘insurance is effected 
against risk at sea, it is distinguished by the 
name of marine insurance, when the insurer is 
called an underwriter. For the different forms 
and special differences of insurance, see “* Dic- 
tionary of Daily Wants. 

INTAGLIO, én-tal-yo, & word that literally 
‘means cutting or engraving, hence, in sculptare 
and_gem-engraving, a precious stone with 
head or any inscription engraved on it, or & 
stone in which the subject is cut or hollowed out, 
so that an impression from it represents the 
head or device in the appearance of a bas- 
relief such is an intaglio. 

INTEGER, the whole of anything: particu- 
larly, in arithmetic, a whole number in contra~ 
distinction to a part or fraction. Thus, in the 
‘number 547 in decimals, 54 is the integer and 7 
the fran, or soren-eniba ofa unit, o,f we 

ing, the 2 OF 

may be, is the integer, 
and the other the fraction of the unit. 

INTEGUMENT, that which naturally con~ 
ceals, or covers another thing; in anatomy, 
covering which invests the entire body. Ths 
integument of the human body is com 
of three coverings, the epidermis or scarf skin, 














‘ong | the eutis vera or true skin, and the rete mucosum, 


or the residence of the colouring matter that 
ives the different hues, from the tawny red 
skin of the North American Indian, to the Jet 
Black of the Congou African,—See ‘Sxin, snd 
“Dictionary of Daily Wants.” ook 
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INTERDICT, 8 papal by which 
fhe clergy are restrained, in the Cathole coun 


of religion, sach as" baptism, marriage, the 
service for'the dead, and even the Viaticum for 
the dying. The power of the Pope's interdict in 


former times was truly awful ; all churches were 
‘closed, no spirirual comfort or conso:ation was to 


their sovercign, the laws were in abeyance, and 
it was deemed no murder to destroy the whole or 
number of the unfortunate wretches who 


INTERLAKEN or INTERLACHEN, a beau- 
‘tiful and romantically situated village in Swit- 
gerland, near the bank of the Aar, between the 
akes of Brienz and ‘Thun, from whence it derives 
{ts name of Interlachen or “between the lakes.” 

INTERMITTENT, ceasing at intervals. In 
medicine, and more especially in what is called 
Pathology, intermittent fever is a disease of a 
febrile character, the paroxysms of which occur 
(r recur at fixed or uncertain periods. An in- 
termittent fever is divided into three stages, 
‘termed respectively the cold, hot, and sweating, 
the three distint effects making & paroxysm, oF 
‘a8 it is improperly called a fit; such fits, or 
attacks returning ‘ether at regular or uncertain 
periods. —See Acce, or INTERMITTENT Frven, 

‘Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 

INTESTATE, dying without having made a 
‘will. Anything not devised. An intestale is the 
Ouponiie of testator, which signifies a person who 
2has made a will previous to his death. 

INTONATION, in must, this is the action of 
sounding the notcs of the scale with the voice, 
‘or any other given order of musical notes. The 
manner of sounding or tuning the notes of a 
musical scale; the act of singing together. 

INTUS-SUSCEPTION,— In surgery, this is a 
‘term used to express the falling in of one of the 
intestines into the other, or the dropping down 
of the upper part into the lower, like the slides 
of a telescope, and hence, not unfrequently 
‘tal termination. 

‘a sudden overflowing of the 
‘Gry land by the waters of seas, rivers, lakes, springs 
£ "Soniey, ‘The mrt tnundation, it is remarked 
y Cowiey, implies less than deluge. History 
has recorded innumerable instances of the devas- 
tations occasioned in various parts of the globe 
by inundations ; we shall select the two following : 
Jn 148, a dyke broke at Dort or Dordrecht 
‘Holland, by which the adjacent districts were 
entirely deluged, and 100,000 hnman beings fost 
‘their fives. A similar catastrophe befell the 
‘same country in 1570, when not less than 400,000 
“ragan were 


“NVERARY, ® parish, and ancient royal 

















“gin the county of Argyle, Scotland ; and | fords, 








@isilieries, foundries, tanperies, and breweries 
Inverkeithing is a plice of very” great antiquity, 
‘and was chartered by William ‘the Lion. Popt- 
lation, 2500. 





foundries, rope-walks, tanneries, &c., its chef 

article of manufacture is the Tartan ; very «rt 

Quantities of all kinds of this family and natoat 
Inverness is 





lation of 20,688 and 887 registered elector: 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, — This, one of 

largest of the counties a Scotland, and esses 
ing the most rugged, grand, and imposiné 
scenery in Britain, may’ be considered 

heart of the Highlands, and is bounded 
north by the counties of Hose, Cromarty, 
Nairn; on the south Dy those of Argsie 3 
Perth; east by Elgin, Aberdeen, and 

and west by the Hebrides and the channe! EI 
as the Minsh; has a length of eighty-five a04 4 
breadth of fifty miles, and a superticial aro 
4600 square miles, Inverness-siire les oblate 
across the norther part of Scotland, Bsving 
Loch Eil on the south-west, and the estualy 
the Ness and Moray Firth'on the north-ei, 





transverse tounlain-haina, wih deep 8, 


‘that stretch so wild and imposingly 
Of these mountains—some of 
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Ieing constructed large enough for the floating 
‘or the: 
of the 
form of the county of 
‘Bey Hum, Barve, Noch 
Bendecula, and Harris. The 
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sear of el, here capa 
iene ey Co 

; the wealth of the county con- 
ly lies in immense number of black 


cugga 
sFaly 
iy 
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‘To break the spirit of 
rs, and destroy the security of 
in-fastnesses, the Government, be- 
the beginning and middie of the ‘last 
tury, constructed military roads through the 
the county, and erected a chain of gar- 
of which Forts George, Augustus, and 
im, the principal, effectually overawed the 
Previously turbulent Highlanders. Though the 
Reriy for such checks has Tong sineo coased, 
a 
al beholders. 


PEE gE. 
Hele 
i 
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INVOICE.—This, in commerce, is a written 
‘Aseount of the particulars of the ‘merchandise 
‘or sent to a customer, consignee, factor, 
parchaser, stating the amount of each item 
Set, and the price at which it is charged. A 
‘writen aeconnt of a rateable estate, 


INVOLUTE.—This is a term used in alge- 
‘a, for a curve traced by the end of a string 
{a folding it round; or if already wound, in 


‘unblding' it 
‘Rilding it from another curve, termed ‘the 


INWOODS, Tae, & family of distinguished ar- 
s, consisting of the father, William Inwood, 
tom in’1771, and who died in,1843; and two 
‘ss, Henry ‘William, born in '1794," and who 
ivcind siacaa altars 
ow gers, in 1843; and Charl 
Frederic Inwood, born in 1798, and who died tn 
IM40. To this family we are indebted for many 
‘eur public and some of our finest private 
ings, both in London and the provinces. 
= three most memorable works of this 
{amily are, the beautiful stracture of St, Pancras 
Ghareh, in Enston Square—an imitation of an 
temple at Athens, and the only example of 
style in the metropolls; the Westminster 
Hopital; and the church of All Saints at Great 
low, in Bucks, 
10—In myt 
at Argos, 
Being excess 
‘ia her 
Yeon 


as. 


iscovered by the goddess, Juplter restored 
her to her natural shape., She subsequently 
married Telogonus, king of Egypt, or Osiris, af 
other fables state.’ After death ‘she received 


divine honours, and was worshipped by the 

Egypuans under thename of Is 
JODATES.—Iodates are mineral salts, re- 

sulting from the combination of iodic acid’ with 


8 saleflable base. 
foaine, S 
Tedden vegetable 
and heated with charcoal, sugar, and sulphur, 
detonates loudly. Combined with metallic salts, 
it forms fodates. 

IODINE, s peculiar acidifying and basifying. 
substance, accidentally discovered in 1812 by 
M. Courtots ; it exists in the water of the ocean, 
and in that of many springs, also in marine 
moltuscous animals, and in sea-weeds; but is 
chiefly obtained from kelp, or sea-weed, already 
burnt for the purpose of obtaining alkall, At 
the ordinary temperature of the air it is solid, 
and {ts colour biuish-black, or greenish-black, 
‘with a metalic Instre, occurring either in rhom= 
Doldal plates or elongated octahedrons, but most 
frequently in lustrous scales. It has’ @ strong 
disagreeable odour, and a very acrid taste, and 
is also extremely polsonous; it stains the akin of 
brownish colour, and when added to a solution 
of starch, strikes an intense bine ; it unites with 
‘metals to form compounds known as iodides, and 
forms an acid with hydrogen and oxygen; its 
vapour, when fixed, has a beautiful violet colour, 
whence its name, from a Greek word, “resem= 
dling @ violet.” In medicine, iodine is largely 
‘used in strumons habits and various forms of 
glandular enlargement; and in such diseases 
Proves a valuable remedy. Tt is also employed 
‘as an antidote to poisoning from bracis, strych- 
nia, and veratria. 

TOLE, in fabuions history, was the daughter 
of Eurytus, king of @-chalia,” Having been be 
trothed by’ her father to Hercules, and then 
tefused het hand, the hero, incensed at the 
father's perfidy, carried her off by violence. It 
was in the hope of curing his love for ole that 
his wife, Dejanira, sent Hercules the polsoned 
shirt by the boy Lichas. and which infieted such 
agony that he flung himself on the burning 

yre. Tole, however, consoled hersclf for the 
of her lover, by directly afterwards marry 
{ing his son Hyllus, 

TOLITE, & minéral of a viclet-blue colour 
‘with a shade of purple. It occurs, massive and 
crystallized, in regular six-sided’ prisms. Its 
chicf constituents are silica, alumina, magnesia, 
and oxide of iron. 

IONA, a small but greatly celebrated island 
fn the west of Scotland, forming one of tha 
Hebrides, and sometimes’known by the names 
of Icolmkil or Hy. The island forms a part of 
Argyleshire, and lies on the south-west point of 
the Isle of Mull; it has length of three miles 
dy a width of one and a quarter. 

‘This small island is, perhaps, one of the most 
interesting localities in the United Kingdom, as 
{is concerned; its great 
| celebrity, however, is owing to the ‘traditional 

















‘odour of’ sanctity that hangs around it, and as 
the place of sepulchre of many ofthove renowned 
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‘and Norwegian fables, 
In the remoter ages, Iona seems to have been 


‘an important Druidical centre, probably to | E 


‘Scotland, what Mona or Anglesea was to South 
‘Britain—the metropolitan seat of that mysterious 
creed that committed nothing to writing, but 
made its 
{ts philosophy and religion. 
563, St. Columba, one of the first Christian 
‘missionaries, founded here a cathedral, anunnery, 
and a m 3 other religious edifices were 
raised within next two centuries, but none 
more celebrated than that of St. Oran, which, 
from the special sanctity that seems to have 
surrounded it, became the resting-placo of the 
‘most illustrious dead of the Scandinavian race. 

‘Nothing but rains now mark the spot where 
these stately piles and holy places once stood, 
Dut sufcient may be gathered from the tombs 
and its of sepulchres still left, to see that 
eB ogee 

of the mighty Kings "of Norway. and 
‘Denmark, and to this retreat, down to, if not 
later than the period of the murdered Duncan, 
‘were sent the remains of a great number of 
Irish and Scottish kings; and those turbulent 
‘Darons, the Macdonalds, who, as “Lords of 
the Isles,” assumed. and disputed sovereignty 
with the kings of Scotland, all, or nearly all, 
Xe Ae a teat afi Jing, and a seminary for those 
‘seat of learning, and | . 
Plone missionaries who Christianised the rude 
habitants between the fifth and ninth centuries, 
this island must ever take the precedence. If 
for nothing else, for that alone the Isle of Iona 
is deserving our veneration and esteem. 

JONIAN ISLANDS, a group of seven large 
and several small islet, Iying off the coast of 
‘Albania and Greece, in what was anclently called. 
the Ionian Sea, but now the Adriatic. 

‘These islands are called, Corfu, Cephalonia, 
Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca or Ithaka, Cerigo, 
and Paxo.-Anclently, these islands a 
tind Ui ethers ether belonged fo native Priooes 

others elther fo native princes, 
or were colonies of one or other of the Greek 
‘states. The Ionian Isles passed with the main- 
land of Greece to the Roman sway, when the 
Peloponnesus and the rest of ancient. Greece 
‘became a province of the world’s mistress. On 
the division of the Roman empire into east and 
west, the Tonlan’ group sppertained to the 
Byzantine or eastern bal, and so remained, elt 
‘the growing republics of Venice and Genoa 
made themselves masters of several ; the irrup- 
tion of the Turks into Europe in the fifteenth 
century, and the fall of the Roman empire in 
the East, gave them by turns a Christian or 

‘Afer many changes, and frequent attemy 

many and frequent attempts 
to maintain their own ind lence, the people 
of the Ionian Islands in 1815 placed themselves 
under the protectorate of Britain; and the 
British government the continental por- 
tion in Albania in 1819, ‘since continued to 
Tule the inhabitants for thelr own political and 
commercial advantage, throwing round their 
envied 8 the egis of British prestige 
and British rights. The islands are extremely 
fertile; fruits, grapes, and olives are, however, 
the chet products of the vol, next to those 








supplied with those dried fruits that form so 
large a portion of the consumption of most 
‘People, such as the raisin, currant, 
olive, date, and some figs. These items, es 
‘the three first, constitute the chief 
commerce of all the islands, ‘The manufactures 
are ‘and unimportant, ‘The form of 
government adopted by the confederated islands 
is that of an aristocratical republic, represented 
bya Lord High Commissioner sent from England, 
‘who resides in the capital, Corfu; ho is also 
commander-in-chief of the British troops, which, 
to the number @ 3000, garrison the different 
Islands, The executive is vested in a senate of 
six, including a President appointed by the Lord 
Commissioner, ‘The Legislative Assembly con- 
sists of forty members, including the President < 
eleven are ted by the Commissioner, and. 
form the Primary Council; the remainder are 
‘elected by the different islands in proportion to 
the population of each. Met of the inhabitants 
Delong to the Greek Church, which is presided 
over by an exarch or primate, each island having: 
‘as well its own archbishop oF bishop. The cli- 
mate is generally healthy, but the heat in the 
suromer, especially when the siroceo prevails, is 
excessive. Cephalonia has an area of 348 equare 
miles, and a population of 69,984; Cerigo, 116 
juare miles, and a population of 11,694; Corfa, 
297 square Tales, anda. population of 64 616% 
Paxo, 26 aquare miles, and a population of 5017 ; 
Santa Maura, 180 square miles, and a population 
of 18,676; Ithaca, 44 square miles, and @ popu- 
lation of 10,821; Zante, 156 square miles, and a 
Popalation of 35,929; making @ total area of 
2007 square mies, anda collective population of 
JONIANS, the inhabitants of a district of 
Asia Minor, where colony from Attica settled. 
about 1050°8.C. This beautiful country extended 
from the Hermus along the shore of the Zgean 
Sea to Miletus and the promontory of Posideum. 
‘This tract of country was bounded on the north. 
by alia, south by Caria eas by Lydia and part 
Caria,’ and on the west by the Icarian and 
Lgean Seas, and lay between 37° and 40° of 
orth latitude ; its longitude has never been 
‘There were twelve impor- 


under Agesilaus and Alexander, finally liberated 

{hem from their temporary yokt ; later they fell 

under the sway of the Syrian monarchs, and 

these, Mithridates, king of Pontus, subdued. 
conqueror they 

cy of Rome, that 


‘the partition of the 
e descendants of these heroic 
partof the Eastern Empire, and 
yuished in the Mahommedan inunds- 
‘Lesser Asia, which preceded the final fall 
of the Roman empire, 
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JONI, 
the onieis the third of 


has tro fpirals on each side—peculiar to this 
‘rder—in moitation of ringlets of hair projecting 
from the head; the cymation indicates locks 
Iunging over the forehead, and the mouldings of 
the base cepresent the turn and shape of the 
oe worn by women at the period the order 
Ywinvened. The column, though sometimes 
aia, is more frequently fluted into twenty-four 
‘Wraied compartments, having an equal number 
flea; and the nsval height, including base 
ind aaital, is twenty-nine modules, a module 
half its diameter at the base. 

‘in musie, the Ionic or Ionian mode, reckoning 
‘fom grave to acute, was the second of the five 
Riddle modes, and denoted an airy spirit-stirring 


sts ohn espese oy dot ander anole 
is 5 ler another 
‘ete, henee it atood for lite, a partite, very 
‘all quantity, the least portion assignable ; wit 
‘in modern English to 
Saify a jot: “not an fota—not # jot—not an 


one of the States of the American 
{is bounded on the north by the Mine- 
ia Territory, south by the state of Missouri, 
{ist by the Mississipp! River, and west by the 
fsonri and Sioux Rivers; it is 20 miles in 
Jenath by 190 in width, and contains an area of 

17500 square miles. 
either hilly 
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"ith no vegetation but its high waving grass ; 
Sther parts, however, the soil is kindly, and often 
‘tebly fertile, yielding Indian corn, buckwheat, 
Tre, cats, and wheat, pumpkins, melons, and ali 
of vegetables, as well as fruits. ‘The climate 
ly is good and healthy, the winters are 
ferere, and the summers by to means oppres- 
fre, “One portion of Towa is extremely rich in 
ineral products, especially in lead, zinc, and 
; magnetic limestone is abundant, and there 
avery beautiful marble. 
‘The rivers are numerous, and flow eastward 
the Mississippi, west to tho Missouri, and 
the British’ waters; of these, the Des 
St Peter's, St. Anthony's, Iowa, James, 
Little Platte, and Noddoway are the cbief, 
‘addition of the Red River, which, after = 
of 400 miles, flows into Lake Winnipeg, 
British possessions. The mast important 
are, Burlington, Fort Maddison, Daven- 
Du Bugue, and the capital, Towa, 
Jt 1638, towa was separated trom Wisconsin, 
‘Bs territorial government instituted, and was 
‘admitted into the Union as a new 
‘Biein 1846. “Population, in 1845, 81,920, Iowa, 
capital, ia Johnston county, is sitiiated on the 
‘bank of the River Iowa, has some remark- 
af jige fovernment buildings, and a population 


ECACUANHA, a medicinal drug, and one 
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very extensively used in the practice of physic. 
y ha is obtained from several plants, 
only two yield the genuine article; that 
hic Is consdered the bet is procured from the 
Cephalis Jpecacuanha, a native of Peru 
America generally. This drag was first intro- 
uced into Europe during the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and was experimented with 
in France in the first instance, under the a 
of Louis XIV. ‘The ipecacuanha is a little wrin- 
Kled root, about the thickness of a quill, rough, 
dense, and firm, of a dusky gray colour, and of « 
‘trown when powdered, ‘The powder of the 
ry rout is the preparation mostly employed, and, 
from its relaxing and emetic properties, is the 
‘est and safest emetic we possess, whether of the 
tevcitter san expoctorany daporeteremete, 
acts either as an ex nt, displ 
or a febrifuge, by exciting’ nausea and conse 
quently relaxation, The dose is from ten to 
twenty grains as an emetic, a quarter to half a 
‘grain as an expectorant, from one to two grains 
‘as a disphoretic, and may be given either in the 
Powder or in the wine of ipecacuanha. 
IPBIGENIA, in classic history, the daughter 
of Agamemnon and his wife Clytemnestra. Her 
fanher baving iadveriently sain Sn the chase @ 
‘white hind sacred to Diana, less, enraged 
at the insult and impiety of the act, created 
such an adverse wind and tempest, that the 
Greek armament, bent on the siege of Troy, was 
driven back and totally prevented reaching ita 
destined port—Diana, by her high priest Calchas, 
declaring that till atonement was made by the 
sacrifice of the criminal’s daughter, the expedi- 
tion should never reach its destination. Aga- 
memnon for & long time refused to sacrifice his 
beloved child to the vindictive goddess; but the 
welfare of the Greeks, as a nation, the success 
of the expedition, and the remonstrances of the 
other chiefs and’ leaders, especially the argu- 
ments of Ulysses, at length prevailed, and 
the lovely Iphigenia was led out and placed on 
the altar as a victim for sacrifice. Diana, how- 
ever, at the last moment taking pity on the 
weeping maid, at the instant the priest's knife 
was raised to’strike, tr the victim to 
her own temple in the Tauric Chersonese, 
and substituted a beautiful white gost to receive 
the descending weapon of the priest. After 
the fall of Troy, the murder of Agamemnon by 
Ciytemnestra, and the usurpation of the guilty 
wife and her paramour, Iphigenia quitted the 
temple in the Chersonese, and with her brother 
Orestes, returned to Greece, to punish the 
‘guilty pair and drive the usurper from the throne 


of Orestes. 
IPSAMBUL, an ancient Egyptian city, situ= 
ated on the west side of the Nile in Nubia, and. 





‘8 place remarkable for the remains of two rock~ 
hewn temples. These temples are excavations 
‘made in the solid mass of the sandstone moun- 
tain, Colossal figures of Rameses the Great 
guard the entrance of elther temple, ‘Two of 
these gigantic guardian deltios were modelled 
on a reduced sale by Mr. Bonomi for the Crystal 
Palace.- ‘There were originally four of these 
statues; but one having been shuttered by a 
rocky slip from the mountain above, has now & 
lange portion of the head resting 0 P. 
(PSE DIXIT, ép-se-dict’-sit, a Latin phrase, 
signifying literally “he himseif said it;” but 
frequent used substantively to express & mere 
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sazing or assertion withont proof, as, “You have 
ly his épse dizit for the truth of the occur- 
Fence. 

IPSUS, anciently a town and river of Asia 
‘Minor, in the kingdom of Phrygia, and famous 
for a great battle fought here between Antigonns 
‘and his son Demetrius against Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
Lysimactmus, and Cassander, ».c. 301, 

In this battle, which ended in the death of 
Antigonus on the field, the flight of hisson, and 
the division of his empire among the conquerors, 
Antigonus Drought into the field 70,000. foot, 
10,000 horse, and 75 armed elephants, to oppose 
an Invading’ foree of 74,000 infantry, 10,500 ca- 
‘ary, 400 elephants, and 120 armed chariots, 

WICH, a borough, port, and the county- 
town of Saffcik, in 1 situated on the 
Orwell, twenty-six miles south-east of Bury St. 
Edmund's, and sixty-nine north-east from Lon- 
don, The town is large, but irregularly built 
on one side of a hill, and contains twelve pa- 
Fishes, a guildhall, cnstom-house, and a remark- 
ably ood quay.” Ipswich carries on a very 
thriving and extensive coasting trade, chiefly 
consisting of corn, malt, and timber; the want 
of sufficient depth of water in the Orwell, how- 
ever, prevents uny vessels of ordinary burden 
Teaching the town, all craft are conse- 
quently obliged to discharge their cargoes three 
miles below Ipswich, which has four markets 
every week, and a population of 33,384. Ipswich 
returns two members to Parliament, and has 
1926 registered electors. 

Also the name of s town in the United States, 
situated on the iver, in the county of 
Essex, state of jusetts, twenty-six mil 
north-east of Boston, and 466 north-east 
north from Washington, with a population, in 
TTRAR ASEME, the largest and most impor 

, the and m 7 
tant of the twelve provinces of Persia, and in- 
cludes the greater part of the once-renowned 
Kingdom of Media, It is intersected in many 

jlaces by ranges of bleak and barren mountains. 
ts wild sterility is, however. compensated for 
by the richness and beauty’ of many of the 
valleys, where rice, wheat, barley, and other 
grains and fruits are produced in great abun- 
dance. The capital of the province is Teheran, 
‘or Tehran, the metropolis of the Persian king- 
dom. Ispahan, the largest and most populous 
city in Persia, and several other large cities, are 
also situated in Irak Ajemt. 

IRAK ARABI, a province of Asiatic Turkey, 
bounded on the north by Kurdestan and Alze- 
Zirah, south by the Persian Gulf, east by Irak 
‘Ajemi and Khuzistan, and west by the Arabian 
Desert. This province comprehends the ancient: 
states of Babylonia and dea, and forms 
the southern portion of the Pashallc of Bagdac 
‘The Tigris and Euphrates traverse nearly the 
whole of its extent. “In the time of Herodotus, 
this province was represented as a garden for its 
fertiity and beauty; now, except a trip of lund 
near the two great rivers, r Productive 
‘by the annual inundation; the whole region is 

















an atid desert. Bagdad is the capital of the | Onc 


ashalic and province. 

IRAWADDI, or IRRAWADY, a large river 
of ‘Asia, and the chief water-course in the 
Birmese empire. The Irawaddi rises in Tibet 
near the fountains of the Brahmapootri, and 

ending rapiay in & southern course for 350 

Et 


‘by | steep, and rugged. Of the 


miles, traversing the country of Bor Bhamt, 
and through rugged mountain-rang 10 the 
tty of Bhamo, from whence it turns vest for & 
considerable distance, eventually resaming tis 
southern inclination, and finally, afur another 
‘westward bend, reaches the capital, ava, whe 
It is Joined by the Mylt-ngé; a hundred mies 
lower down {t receives the Kyan-Duayn, whet 
the enlarged river pursues a south-westety 
Aireetion tothe delta of the Irawada whet ¢ 


waters in the Ba 
Towns of Birmah 


of bones, wood, and other substances along tht 
Danks. ‘Among the fossil remains discover 
near this river, are thoso of the mastodon, Til 
noceros, Hippopotamus, tapir, deer, 


tor, &c. 
ELAND, an island of Europe, lying tothe 
west of Great Britain, between 51° 29 and 9° 2 
orth latitude, and 6° 27° and 102 35" west long 
tude; is bounded on the north by the Nor 
Channel, dividing t from Scotland, south by 
Atlantic’ Ocean, east by St. George's Ch 
‘and the Irish Sea, separating it from Englanl 
and west by the Atlantic. Ireland is 300 
Jong by 212 broad from east to west, and 
area of 32,511 square miles, or 20,808,271 sre 
The westerly shore of the island 
lofty and precipitous, the south-western 
indented with inlets 'from the sea penetrailg 
between rocky promontories ; the eastern side 8 
flat and Dut little indented ; and the north bol, 
are eat 
five millions and a quarter of acres are arable 
garden, nearly seven millions are meadow-lanis 
pastures, or marshes, five millions more are i 
rovable'waste, and the remainder nearly all 
a very great portion totally irreclaimable. 
jough Ireland cannot strictly be 
‘mountainous country, there are still some ve 
lofty mountaln-chalis tra the 
these, however, lie chiefly in the north-weth 
and south; the mountains of Mourne are in the 
north, te loftiest point of which reaches a 
elevation, at Sliebh , oF 2809 feet. Bete 
ulben, tn Sligo, 1697 feet; Culkagh, in Carats 
2155 feet; and Nephin, in Mayo, 2600 feet, are th® 
‘most elevated points of the Connaught mot 
tain-ranges to the west; among these, thou: 
less lofty than Nephin, is Croagh Patrick, the 
hill from whence the patron saint is said tohsre 
banished all noxious reptiles from -the coun't}, 
and now celebrated for its yield of that beaut 
‘marble known as the serpentine. 

‘The hills of Kerry ; the Reeksof 31'Gillieuday 
Carvan-Taal, 2410 fest (he Mghest point 
Kingdom); Mangerton, 2550 feet; the 
‘Mountains, 2280; the ‘Galtees and the Bost 
hill, are some of the prineipal elevations in the 
south part of the island. The chief rivers are 
the Shannon, Suir, Barrow, Blackwater (three), 
Slaney, Liffey, Boyne, Bann, Erne, and the Moy. 

¢ of ‘the most remarkable features in Ireland 
Js the number, size, and romantic beauty of te 
lakes, ‘The lakes or loughs (as they are here 
denominated) of most importance are those 
Erne, 40 miles long, and having above 100 islands 
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on its bosom; Lough Neagh, which washes the 
Shores of five counties, at is 32 miles Tong B 
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16 wide; the Donegal, and h fy all lie 
Eiihenuth, Westward in Gavan ane, there 
ty small lakes, Loughs Melville, 





tai Derrrarral, ae few only out of the multi- 
{ude of hikes that arc found on mountain-tops, 
‘a glens, and plains along the southern quarter 
of Irani, and leaving out of question those 
{ep estuaries on the coast called loughs, but in 
Tealty arms or inlets of the sea, such as’ Lough 
Yopie, Strangford, and several others. 

‘and is divided into four provinces, Ulster 
‘athenorth, Munster in the south, Leinster in 
te ewe, and Connaught in the west. Ulster 
4s divided into nine counties, Munster into six, 
Lester into twelve, and Connaught into five. 

county is divided into baronies, and. these 
‘iin into parishes. Thus Ireland e¢ntains four 
Provinces, 316 baronies, 2532 parishes, and had 
‘total opalation of 8,175,124 (in 1841), but in 
ensequence of the famine and subsequent emi- 
‘Baton it had fallen in 1861, ot the last ecnaus, 
106515792, ‘The climate of Ireland is par- 
tealariy' mild and humid, the winters, though 
ha, are seldom attended with continuous frost, 
Nile the average heat of summer falls far short 
wf that of England. In consequence of the 
famense extent of bog lands, but little of the 
Ribera] resources of the country have been yet 
‘brought to light, the peculiar geological features 
{the land, however, consist in the vast masses 
(f primary and metamorphic rocks, which form 
i mountains, and the secondary formations 
over its interior. Basultic rocks are 
entirely confined to the north-east, where 
they cover neurly the whole county of Antrim, 
snd often form colonnades, of which the Giant's 
Gtuseway is a notable instance. Granite is 
fomd in the south-east, in the mountains of 
Wicklow, a little in the north, and a smaller 
in the west. Coal is found in the greatest 
lance, but of inferior quality, near the 
entre of the island, and diverging’ from this 
‘int north, west and east ; the best fields, how- 
fer, are isolated beds of anthracite, in the 
wanties of Clare, Limerick, and Kerry. Iron 
And copper have’ been procured, but in very 
foal quantities, and the mineral wealth of 
Ireland has yet 'to be discovered. Agriculture 
hus hitherto been almost disregarded in this 
‘ountry, and until. within the last few years, 
hen English capital and industry have given 
Ropeful stimulant to this vital branch of national 
{mportance, no country in Europe was in a 
‘Rote backward state as regarded agriculture 
In addition to the crops usually 
fultvated in England and Scotland, beet-root, 
acco, and flax have for some time formed 
‘tensive items of cultivation. The impetus 
ren to all branches of industry within the 
few years, and the rapid improvement in 
‘and social condition of the people, 
cheerful augury for the future. 
‘The most important of the Irish manufac- 
Ep felis, inal kinds of which except lace 
Treland competes successfully 
TE sll other'countries ; indeed it may be called 
taple of the kingdom ; woollens, broad~ 
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‘Was, and tabinets, or Irish poplin ; and of late 


in a few years become: raw produce of all 
kinds, grain, flour, live stock, butter, eges, 
poultry, and salted provisions; almost all the 
latter items eing shipped for the “English 
market. 

‘The trade between France and Ireland, and 
Ireland and the United States of North America 
is very considerable, but extensive as this com- 
mereé is, like the fisheries and other national 
resources, it bas not been en ‘with that 
spirit and industry which ought to have charac- 
terised it; and it is only within the last few 
years that the foreign and even home commerce 
has been pushed in's manner at all commensu- 
‘rate with the capabilities afforded. 

‘A quarter of a century hence will, in all 
probability, see a wonderful improvement, not 
only in the wealth but eoial and moral happiness 

yin the oa 
religion, according to the ritual of the Church 
of England, is the established creed of the 
country, by’ far the greater portion of the 
inhabitants are Roman Catholics, in the propor- 
tion of probably five millions to two millions 
of Protestants, 

‘It would be idle to attempt to give even the 
tost abetract, account of the early history of 
Ireland, which more than thot of any other 
‘Enropean nation is involved in the fogs and tissues 
of superstition and fable. A colony of Scythians 
from Pheenicia are supposed, during the trading 
of that people with Britain, to have settled in 
Ireland, and taught the inhabitants their lan- 
guage ; and an uninterrupted line of native 
kings is said to have reigned in Ireland'from 
some centuries before the Christian era, down 
tothe subjugation and annexation of the count 
to the crown of Englandin the reign of Henry I. * 
‘about the year 1175; from that period the history 
of Ireland has formed an integral part of that 
of England. In the year 1800, it was deemed 
expedient for the greater security and welfare 
of the kingdom io incorporate the crown of 
Great Britain with that of Ireland, and in the 
following year an Act having passed both Par~ 
Liaments, the union waa effected, under the style 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland: twenty-eight peers and four bishops 


being elected to ft the country in the 
House of Lords, and 100 burgesses in the Com- 
‘mons of the Imperial Parliament; since then 


Ave duiional hats, have been created, the 
number of representatives being now 105. 
import trade consiste mainly of manufectared 
goods from England, or colonial produce; the 
Exports are chiefly of agricultural producs and 
linens, the former {is estimated at 11,000,000 
; butter alone yielding three millions and & 
RELAND, Santer a general writer and 
IRELAND, a 
publisher in London, ehlefly noted through the 
Imenviable celebrity of his son, whose forgeries 
faethe, alcovery of mh, however had 
" ‘which, ry 
dai rel oe 
‘ter, in the year 1800. al 
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IRELAND, Saaoe, Writ Hewat, the 
‘20n of the above, a novelist and literary man of 
considerable ability, was born in 1777, and after 
receiving @ very ‘respectable education, was 
‘articled to a solicitor. “It was while in 
‘acquiring the rudiments of his future mn 
that he first conceived the idea of simulating 
Derputratin ofthe frend by the aliort olairy 
perpetrat 
‘of bis father for the bard, and any fragment 
‘that had onco been seen of touched by. Shak- 
Pretending that an eccentric cent of 
permission to inves- 
‘tigate an fron chest full of antique charters, 
mortgage, and other legal deeds, the youthful 
Ireland carried to his father from time to time 
forged fragments of letters, deeds, &., pur- 
porting to be genuine fragments from ‘Shak- 
‘peare’s works or correspondence, and which 
deing most skiifully fabricated, were received 
‘by his father with a feeling of absolute venera- 
tion. These, having ‘the most 
inspection, led the youth to attempt something 
Greater and more audacious, and finding the 
credulity of the world so great that a volume 
of his forgeries, which his father had published, 
being received with the utmost pleasure and per- 
fect faith, he led to have discovered the 
‘original text of “King Lear,” and an entirely 
Rew and unsuspected tragedy of Shakspeare's, 
called ““Vortigern,” which were immediately 
‘and in almost breathless haste given to the 
public, Up to this time, men of almost all 
‘degrees and opinions had implicitly believed the 
frand, clumsily as it was carried out; but the 
advent of the presumed plays at once opened 
‘the-eyes of several of the first literary men of 
‘the day, and especially of John Kemble, who, 
upon reading the ““Leae” and “Vortigern,” 
immediately declared both pieces to be an im- 
positon. But sostrong was the opinion of others 
in thelr authenticity that the committee of 
Drary Lane insisted that Vortigern should be 
Played, and that John Kemble should sustain 
‘the leading character, when it was most deser- 
‘vedly condemned, the whole tissue of forgeries 
Deing soon after detected and exposed. Ireland. 
subsequently published s full confession, with 
ample details, copies of his various forgeries 
and the entire text of both the “Lear” and 
“Vortigern.” The imposition, whatever the 
‘original motive, had a serious effect on his after- 
Prospects, the study of the law was discontinued, 
4nd the author sank into a mere literary hack, 
and died, as he had lived, in indigence, in 1835. 

IRELAND'S EYE, a small rocky island in 
the Bay of Dublin, about a mile seaward of the 
Hill of Howth. ‘The ruins of an abbey and a 
martello tower are on the island. 

IRELAND, NEW, an island in the South 
Pacific, in St. George's Channel. ‘The island is 
long, narrow, and hilly, being nearly 200 miles 
Jong, by an average width of 11 miles. The 
‘oil is extremely fertile, and yields sugar, cocoa- 
nuts, yams, and other useful fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The’ natives are negroes of the New 
‘Holland trite ; but, in other respects, are very 
different, being particularly neat and clean, 
‘oth in their persons and habitations. 

‘New Ireland lies between 2° 39° and 5° 2° 
south latitude, and longitude, 150° 30” and 

"Po south. 


evidently considerable, has never yet been 
‘ascertained. 


IRENE, the name of one of the Byzantine 
SESH 
‘ne death of her usb, LTV 8 

was joined in the sovereignty of the Easter 


5 and, being 
Griven from the throne, she retired 'to the 
{sland of Lesbos, where she died in the year 83. 
IRETON, Mison-Guwrnat Henny, a repub- 
can officer in the civil war between Charles]. 
and bis Parliament, and the son-inlaw o 
Cromwell. Ireton was born at Nottingham, i 
1610, and, having obtained his Bachelor's degree 
at Oxford, became a student of the Middle 
‘Temple ; when, on the breaking out of the cil 
Jae ree ie his study of the law, 
joine jentary troops, where 
Temarkable aptitude for military’ service sot 


rigid | raised him to the rank of colonel, und, ultimate, 


‘to that of major and lieutenant-general. 

‘Cromwell had a high opinion of his taleat 
and devotion, and, when he became Protector, 
sent his son-in-law to Ireland, as lieutenaat 
‘While fulfilling the oftice of governor of that 
kingdom, Ireton was seized with » mortal sick- 
ness, and died at Limerick, in 1651; his boly 
‘being sent to England for interment in Wes 
minster Abbey. Upon the Restoration, the 
dodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, were 
‘torn from their graves, and suspended from § 
common gibbet at Tyburn. 

TRIS, in Mythology, the daughter of Thaumss 
and Electra, eee ol Hie oak mane! and i 
messenger of the gods, ‘more’ especial 
‘Attached to the service of Juno. Her ostensible 
duty was to cut the thread of the lingering sou, 
and free it from the expiring body. Her name 
also signifies the Rainbow ; and, as a messenger 
from the gods to earth and mortals, she was sl- 
‘ways attended with an arch of beautiful colow’- 

IRIS, # plant and fragrant root, known 3 
the Orris, or Lily, the Flewr-de-luce, and used ss 
4 perfume. Also, a fibrous membrane withia 
‘the ball of the eye, and which, from its power o 
contraction and expansion, under the influence 
of light, is called the pupil. It is the pigment 
behind this membrane that causes the different 
colours and shades in the eye. 

IRISH SEA, that portion of St. George’ 
Channel lying to the north of Angieses, ant 
‘washing the opposite coasts of England snd 
Ireland. Itis ‘as 130 miles north and 
south, by a mean width of 40 miles, 

IRKUSTE, @ territory and government of 
Russia in Aala, and forming the eastern part of 
Siberla, bounded on the north by the Frose® 
Ocean ; south, by s chain of the Altai Moun- 
tains ; east, by the Sea of Kamschatka and, 
‘west, by Tobolik, Tt has a supposed length of 
1100'mlles, by a breadth of 1000 miles, and a0 
area of 350,000 square miles, 

‘The chief ot of wealth and commerce 
are ite minerals, liver, lead, zinc, and tin, amd 
the furs and skins of wild animals. Reputed 


mation, 600,000, 
POFTRKUSTE, the, capital elty of the sbore 
t, Built in the centre of an extensive 


lain, more than 1200 feet above the level of the 
sea, and at the junction of the Irkuste and 





The, Population of the island, though 


Unhakoya rivers. The town hadseveral churches 
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snd religions houses. Ithas a considerable trade 
ith Ching, and the European Fur Companies. 
Population, 15,000. 

IRON.—This, one of the imperfect metals, 
‘isthe most important and valuable of all the 
‘mineral productions of the earth, as, without ft, 
‘he land could neither be cultivated, habitations 
alt, not one of the usefal arts and purposes of 
lie folowed. Iron, while the most valuable 
of all metals, is ‘at the same time more 
maiversally diffused over the face of the globe 
thu mny other mineral product—every country 
‘in the world yielding it in greater or less 
sbundance. 


lima possesses all the usual characteristics of 
‘Reals generally, and is too well known to require 
4 pial description, The qualities of iron 

i greatly. ‘The finest, however, is procured 
Tngand, France, and Sweden. ‘The iron 
ines of Colebrook Dale, in Shropshire, and 
Fest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, are, if not 
tte largest, the most celebrated mines in 


Earope. 

There are three varieties of fron: wrought 
forged iron, cast iron, and steel, which is 
‘arburetted iron. ‘the use ‘of iron is 
Pbably not so old as brass, its employment is 
‘uquestionably very ancient. ‘That the Exyp- 
{tans were acquainted with it, is very evident, 
ftom the remarks made by Moses, who tells us 
‘ta swords and knives were made from it. 

The value of iron is every day becoming of 
‘tore importance to the comfort, safety, and 
Se Sat eal 

ie the univer shway’for trafic 
‘nd locomotion, but houses and churches are 
structed of it; and our navies promise, in a 
ears 0 be built of this invaluable metal, 
of all the metals, stands first in usefal- 
22s for railways, bridges, ships, and a thousand 
‘ther purposes.’ It can be ‘both cast and 
‘Fought, having the pecullar quality of being 
‘Welded;" that is, of being softened by fire to 
fm extent, that if two pieces are made 
YHe-hot, and laid together, a few blows of the 
tanmer will eause them to unite as one piece. 
Audit is by means of this, that large masses of 
Wrought iron are produced, such, for instance, 
S urchory, and cranks for’steam-boats. ‘This 
Pwperty of welding, and the abundance of the 
‘of iron, render it one of the most useful 
Buterias supplied by nature for the various 
Wess of manufacture. In combination with 
it forms that hardly less useful material, 
‘fel ‘Cast iron has scarcely any of the metallic 
sre, and is only fitted for solid work; it is 
‘rill like steel, without its elasticity, and is 
Soft and porous to be made into any of the 
Tous tools and instruments for which steel 
eminently suitable. It contains many 
chiefly carbon, sulphur, and silics, 
from the coke whilst being smelted with it, 
the fluxes used in the process, It is 


yer. 
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nearly pure, and which can 
be fased by the very highest heat that can 
Protuced. Cast fron is converted into wrought 
ited, and stirred for a long 
ith the air. This process is 


tee, whieh by being, brought sata 
< ‘a high temperature, are 
beburnt out; that fs, they combine with 
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}, more fusible than wrought iron, | Irvin 





oxygen, and form carbonic and sulphurous 
acids, 


‘After puddling, the fron is rolled or ham- 

mered out, folded up, and again extended; and, 

as a general rule, it may be said that the moro 

fhis is continned, the purer and softer is the 
ron. 

Iron is used extensively in medicine, elther 
in the state of oxide, or some of its numerous 
salts, and is used either as a tonic, astringent, 
emetic, or escharotic. 

TROQUOIS, #-0-qua, the name of a confe- 
deration of Indian tribes 'in North America ; or, 
rather the remnants of six once formidable 
septs of the Red-skins, or Canadian Indians, 
‘Tho Iroquois are known in English history by 
the name of the “Six Nations.” The Iroquois, 
at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when the French first made good their 
getilement on the St. Lawrence in what is now 

jown as Lower Canada, were & very populous 
‘and powerful nation, and along the margin of 
the great lakes and’ rivers, what the mighty 
Delaware nation had been, and still to a great 
extent were, on the confines of the British colonies 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania. Before the Jong 
ntves of the pale-faces, and the vices of their 
civilization, these children of the desert melted 
like snow before the sun ; till at last, for mutual 
security, the remains of the Mohawks, Oneidas, 
Onondagos, Senecas, Cayugas, and Tuscaroras, 
formed themselves into a. confederacy under the 
national name of Iroquois. During the war in 
Canada the Iroquois split into two parts, one 
‘fighting on the side of France, the other espous- 
ing the cause of the English, while later in the 
‘War of Independence, they adhered to the side of 
the mother-country against the revolted colo- 
nies ; a partiality for which the Americans seem 
to have taken ample retribution, when once 
declared an independent and sovereign people, 
for in 1779, the United States, on some occasion. 
‘of quarrel, fell on the Iroquois, destroyed their 
‘wigwams and villages, and killed vast numbers. 
From that time thelr influence has rapidly de- 
clined till at the present date they are supposed 
to number hardly 12,000, 

TRUS, beggar’ of Ithaca, and a sort of 
dependent in the palace of Ulysses; used by 
‘the suitors of Penelope as & messenger between 
themselves and the chaste wife. Upon the re- 
turn of the long-absent husband, Irus, who had 
forgotten his master’s features, attempted to 
‘prevent his entrance into the palace ; but though 
of immense stature and of vast strength, Ulysses 
struck him dead with one blow of his fist. 

IRVINE, a small town and gea-port, as well 
as being an ancient royal burgh in the county of 
‘Ayr, Scotland. Weaving in all its branches, 
‘with muslins and Jaconets, are the chief employ- 
ments of the people, who number about, 8100, 

IRVINE, a river of Ayrshire, in Scotland, 
which enters the Firth of Clyde at the town of 





e. 
IRVING, Rev. Ewaxp, a celebrated Scotch 
Givine, and the founder of'« rect denominated 
rvingites. This clergyman, whose yout 

tory has been represented as unsettled and va~ 
grant, was born st the village of Annan in 1792, and. 
Etueated for the ministry at the University of 
Edinburgh. Many of the earlier years of is 
lerical life were passed in fulfilling the, ordi- 
ances of the Church in Haddington, Kirkaldy, 
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‘and Glasgow, his fervid and highly 
figurative style creating for him many admirers. 
It was not, however, till his arrival in London, 
‘bout 1820, that his tall, remarkable figure and 
smpressive manner atiracted to bim that atten- 
‘Hon that made him sv highly popular and es- 
teemed, his church in Hatton Garden being 
‘thronged with the dite of London Presbyterians, 
‘and compelling the erection of a much larger 
‘temple in Gray's Inn Koad. Soon after, he was 
accused by the synod of heresy in his doctrine, 
‘and after an inquiry that extended over nearly 
two years, he was superseded, and declared by 
the presbytery undit to discharge his fanetions. 
‘The immediate cause of this charge was the 
introduetion into his service of what was called 
‘Ssupernatural manifestation of the Spirit, evine- 
ing itself in a rhapsody of unintelligible Jargon 
from some one or other of the congregation, and 
hich received the appellation of the * Unknown 
Tongues.” The curiosity to hear him preach on 
the occasion of his visiting Scotland between the 
‘years 1828 and 1329, rose to a state of the most 
extraordinary anxiety, the doors of the churches 
fand chapels being crowded for many hours 
before the time of service; a very lamentable 
‘Aceldent occurring at Kirkaldy in’ consequence 
of the numbers wlio thronzed the building. In 
1933 he was deposed from his ministry at Annso, 
hhis native place, which had such an effect on his 
‘health, that be never afterwards rallied, and 
‘ied tn Glasgow in 1834. 

IRVING, Wasutnoton, @ well-known and 
gifted American author, and one of the most 
celebrated of the literary'men whom the United 
States has procuced. Washington Irving was 
born in New York in 1783; but constitutional 
Weakness and an infirm state of health delayed 
‘his edneation long past the ordinary period, and 
‘ery early compelled him to visit Europe, which 
he ‘travelled extensively, for the benefit of his 
health. His first literary easay was a series of 
‘facetious papers in the columns of a New York 
newspaper, called “Letters of Jonathan Old- 
style,” these were followed about the iS 
cof the century by the admirable sketches, known 
as the “ Salmagunili,” which he wrote in conjunc- 
tlon with Mr. Paulding. His “ Knickerbocker's 
History of New York was, however, the frst 
‘work that established his fame as a literary man 
Doth at home and abroad, Another visit. to 








Journey to’ Madrid Jed to the publication of 
“ A History of the Life and Voyages of Colum- 
bus,” the * Conquest of Grenada,” and “Tales 
of the Alhambra.” ‘The post of Seeretary to 
the American Legation was conferred on him 
§n 1629; at the nuine time he was presented by 
the Royal Society of Literature with its gold 
medal, and had the hi degree of LL.D. 
destowed on him by the University of Oxford. 
After an absence of seventeen years he returned 
to America, und having spent some time in tra- 
‘elling over the pratries and western states, and 
‘writing many adinirable aketches of Indian ife 
+ and manners, and onterprises beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, ‘ue., ho was appointed Minister 
Plenipotentiary “trom his Government to the 
Court of Madrid—s post which he held from 
1841 to 1846, when, at his own request, he was 
recalled. Upon once more revisiting his native 
country, he retired fo un erate he pomsased on 








the Danks of the Hudson, twenty-five mies fen 
New York, where he devoted himself to rural 
enjoyments, and the el of literary is 
sure. From this retreat he sent 10 
the world his “Life of Mahomet and his Sor, 
cessors,” “Adventures. of Oliver Goldsmith, 
“"The Chronicles of Wolfert’s Roost,” and ls, 
a “Life of Washington,” a work thar met, & 
might have been expected, an enthusiastic r- 
ception in America, and aremarkable 

in England. Such are the most_celebrac. 
works of this gifted writer’s pen ; the sketches 
essays, tales, and minor productions, contribu 
to periodicals, and the general literature of be 
day, form ast too lengthy to recepltalte 
Washington Irving died at his beautiful ns: 
dence on the Hudson, in the year 1839, ag 
seventy-six. . 

ISAAC, a Hebrew word, signifying ‘he sh 
laugh,” the proper name of aman. ‘Thesmd 
Abratiam by his wife Sarah, and born 28 
Years B.C.” At the age of forty he 
Rebecca, by whom hehad the two sons, Est 
and Jacob ; the former becoming the founder 
the Edomites, and the latter, under the name 
Israel, the parent of the Twelve Tribes, ot be 
Israelites. lived to attain his 160th yes. 
dying 1878 years B. 

ISAAC ANGELUS, an Emperor of Byist 
‘ium, who having obtained the crown in 1185, 
the murder of the ruling sovereign, was hime! 
Geposed by his own brother, tiirown into th 
Palace dungeons, and his ‘eyes pat cut. 4 
counter-revolution some few years later, drt 
the brother Alexius from his usurped throat, 
and the blind Isaac being dragged from his ss) 
terranean dungeon, was once again placed on 
Aperial seat, which he retained this eh 

ISAAC COMNENUS, a Byzantine empent, 
elected to the purple in'1057, but offending 
ecclesiastics, he resigned his diadem, and retro 
to  movastery, there died, in holy contempl 
tion, in 1061. 

ISABELLA OF CASTILE, was the daugbiet 
of John, second King of Castile, and born 
1450; by her marriage, in 1469, with Ferdiosp 
fifth King of Aragon, the two Crowns WH? 
united. ‘The subsequent conquest of Grenals 
and expulsion of the Moors, left Ferdinand a0! 
Tsabella the first sovereigns of united Spat 
Isabella was a princess of remarkable abit 
and such rare domestic virtues; that her lit 
and conduct became the pattern and examp 
to all the queens and married ladies of the a. 
Tt was through Isabella's exertions and infiaco? 
‘that Columbus obtained the small armamert 
that ennbled him to reach the New World. Ths 
fmlable sovereign dled universally beloved 1 

504. 

ISABELLA IL., Quesx or Spars, was the 
@aughter of Ferdinand VIL, and’ bora st 
Madrid in 1830, upon which occasion the Sale 
Jaw, which had previously been tn force in Spait 
Untade ony 2a ght ober tho ror, 

's only child might 1e_cTOwD. 
‘The death of her father in 1833, advanced 
Taabelia, at the age of three years, to'the chroot: 
tna shat ef his ton, roaring the abroge 

at of his son, 4 
the Sallc law as a direct injustice and 
of thelr interests, refused to take the 











allegiance, and s large portion of the 
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by 
“et ofthe Carlst, and expulsion of thelr 

and leaders. At the age of thirteen, 
Isabella was declared of age, and at sixteen was 
‘uartied to her cousin Don Francisco de Assis; 


and 
ro, Duke of Vietory, who were appointed 

‘to the post of Regent. From her 
in 1840, to the present time, her reign 
lem frequently disturbed by insurrections 
‘abals in the eabinet, and her private 
curitet since that event” exposed to consi- 

le censure and scandal. 

ISABELLA, QueeN oF Huxoany.—This an- 

princess was sister of Sigismund 
inte Ruger Mongar Tasosous aye 
i of Hungary, , but dying 
tte following year, in the midst of & war with 
tte Enperor, his youthful widow, who relgned 
‘8 right of her infant son, being unable to 
‘pece the powerful arms of her enemy, in a 
Roment of mistaken confidence, solicited the 
‘dof the Sultan Solyman, who ander the cloak 
of m ally, marched his army into the country, 
wd ‘himself of heF capital, threw Of 
‘is trecherons mask, and declared himself her 
i& ese n both sides by the Austrian and 
tte Turk, Isabella retreated to Transylvania, 
tat lming this in turn, the fugitive queen fled 
© Cassovia, and though she ultimately re- 
orered a portion of her dominions, her reign 
"sa log. and harassing straggle against her 
Powerful enemies. Died in 1561. 

ISAIAH, the ‘chief of the four great pro- 
iets the son of Amoz, and nephew of Amaziah, 
King of Judah, and who flourished in the reigns 
4 or qines, from Ozias, 785, to Hezekiah in 

ISCHIA, a small rocky island in the Bay of 
Sipe, with an area of twenty-five square miles, 

lying seventeen miles from the Neapolitan 
store. Sulphur is the principal mineral pro- 
erightagh se tnhabitants, who number 2,000 
ty e earthenva 
eet basket es a 
rSCHIM, the name of a circle, town, and 
en Siverin. ‘The cirale le to the south of 
embrates a vast extent of barren steppes, 
id has a seattered popnlation of 130,000. "The 
{om is of small importance, with a population 
(hl; and the river, after flowing through 
the greater part of the circle, and past the 
pial of the same name, falls into the Irtisch. 

ISER, a river in the north of Europe, which, 
"einc in Bohemia, after a north-westerly course 
sixty mites, meets the Eibe at Alt Bunglan, 

ISERE, a Department of France, and an- 
Gently apart of the province of Dauphiné, 
(ied on the north by the Departments of 

Rhone, Ain, and part of Savoy ; south, by 
Department of the Uj ‘Sweat, BY 
the Loire and Drome, and east by 
The Istre has an area of 3185 square 








or 


He! nwzing from 7000 to one ; at the Grand 
of 13,188 feet, and has a population of 


600,000. ‘The vine and mulberry are very ex- 


Don | tensively cultivated, in addition to the usual 


cereal crops. Minerals are also abundant, expe 
cially iron, ‘copper, and lead. ‘The manufac 
tures are principally coarse woollens, sall-cloths, 
gloves, leather, &c. Also, the name of a river, 
‘which, rising in the Duchy of Savoy, pursues 8 
south-westerly course for nearly '200 miles, 
when It enters the Rhone, to the north of the 
town of Valence. 

ISERNIA, a Nespolitan town in the pro- 
vince of Sannio, tying at the base of the Apen- 
nines, and thirty miles from Capua, with & 
opalation of 6000, chiefly employed in the 
manufeeture of m: . 

HMAEL, the son of Abraham by his 
wife's hand-maiden, Hagar, of whom, 
becoming Jealous on the birth of her own son 
Isaac, compelled Abraham to send her away ; 
upon which Hagar, with her boy Ishmael, took 
up her residence in the desert, and where the 
son, when grown to man’s estate, became & 
great hunter and renowned warrior, and lived 
for 137 years, From Ishmeel, the Arab tribes, 
who, from that period to the present have 
peopled Arabia, derive their origin. 

ISHMAEL, the name of two Persian mo- 
narchs who filled the throne of that kingdom 
in the sixteenth century. Ishmael the First 
was descended from Ali, the son-in-law of 
Mahomet, and mounted the throne in 1505, 
and died’ in 1523, Ishmael the Second was 
proclaimed in 1672, and, after cruel and 





sanguinary reign, was cut offby poison in 1579. 
eISIDORE, Suir, a holy man and. disciple 
‘of St. Ch who, having early devoted 


‘himself to a monastic Ife, retired to @ hermitage 
near Pelnsium, Some of his letters and reli- 
glons exhortations are still extant. Also a very. 
devout and exemplary bishop of Seville, who 
‘wrote many learned Biblical works, and died 636, 

ISIS, the name of one of the principal deities 


tate, 





of the Egyptian worship; Dy some wre sp 
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to have been the daughter of Saturn and 
to be identical with the 
divinity To, whom Jupiter changed into 
f heifer, and aftrwards reslored toh natural 


Isis had many names, each country 
‘where she received divine honours giving her a 
different appellation. ‘Thus, she was Venus in 
Cyprus; Minerva, in Athens; Cybele, among 
fie Phryeians; Cores, in Elousis + Proserpine, 
in Siclly; Diana in Crete; and Beliona, with the 


ISIS, that 
¢nbourh« 


ISLAM, an Arabic word, signifying “ sub- 
mission t0 God,” and from which the word 
Islamism is derived, a term applied to the creed 
‘of Mahomet ; the Mahommedan religion, 

ISLAY or ILAY, or ISLA, one of the 
western islands ‘of "Scotland, "or Hebrides, 
lying south-west of the Islé of Jura, and 
forming a part of Atgyleshire. Isla is twenty. 
five miles In length by twenty-four ia breadth, 
and would be in form almost. square, but for & 
large irregular bay that cuts deep’ into the 
South coast of the island, the whole having 
an area of 154,000 square acres. Hardly a 
seventh of this extent is cultivated, the rest, 

either barren rock, moor, moss, and 

Iand. Of the cultivated parts, barley, 
cata, peas, potatoes, and aome fax are the ehief 
Proddcts.’ ‘The manufactures may be summed 
up in the one article, whisky, of which large 
quantities are annually distilled, and for which 
the island has obtained great’ celebrity. Isla 
‘was formerly the seat and imperial residence of 
the Lords of the Isles, when the Macdonalds 
ruled the Hebrides as’ sovereigns, the ruined 
castles about the island still attesting to its 
former sttength and importance. Population, 

ISLE DE FRANCE, ee?-de-frongse, one of 
the anclent provinces of the kingdom of France, 
and now included in the Departments of the 
Seine, Seine-et-Oise, Oise, and parts of those of 
the Seine-et-Mare, Aisne, and Eure-et-Loire. 
The Isle de France’ at one time comprehended 
the sole monarchy of the country, the remaining 

winces appertaining to Burgundy, Lorraine, 

formandy, Aquitaine, and Languedoc. The 
‘capital of the province was Paris. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—See Wionr, Ite. 

ISLEWORTH, a village in Middlesex, lying 
on the banks of the Thames, about eight miles 
‘eat of London, having a population of Gl. 

LINGTON, a village and large on 
the north of London, and now forming one of 
the most important and populous suburbs of the 
metropolis. 

ISMAELITES, & heretical sect of Mahom- 
medens, who separated from the orthodox 
followers of the Prophet in the eighth century. 
Several minor sects were given off from these 
seceders: one body, under the name of Kar- 
marthi, ravaging Persia and Syria; another, 
‘the Assassins, fixing their residence on the 
north-east of Palestine, became the odfum and 
terror of all neighbouring nations down to the 








ion of the river Ouse, in the 
of Oxford; a name sometimes 





thirteenth century. The Druses, and some 
other sects of modern Syria, are descendants of 
one or other of the subdivided Ismaelites. 

ISMAIL, or ISMAILOW, a strong frontier 
town, now belonging to Russia, in the province 
of Bessarabia, on the north bank of the Danube, 
about eighty miles from its mouth in the Black. 
‘Sea, and 120 from Odessa. The town is securely 
defended by # most, walls, eltadel, and all the 
‘usual military fortifications. It ‘carries on a. 
considerable trade in the corn and products of 
the principalities, the Armenian residents mo- 
nopolisng a great part of the trade tn leather 
and shagreen. Ismail has suffered many des- 
perate sieges; but that which in 1790 placed it 
{in the hands of the Russians, was probably the 
most fearful and disastrous; Suwarrow, who 
carried it for his mistress Catherine of Russia, 
giving it up to pillage for three days. Present 
Population nearly 22,000. 

ISNIC, or ISNIK, a town of Asiatic Tur- 
key, and the site of the ancient capital Bithynia_ 
Aiso, the name of a lake in the same neighbour 
hood, having a length of twenty miles, and a. 
mean width of six. 

ISOCRATES, a cclebrated Athenian orator, 
bor 435 years’ B.C. In consequence of the 
‘weakness of his voice, he was seldom able to 
deliver hia own aration, being obliged ta entrust 

another, eater phy: wer, 
His waitten erations, iil grief, tthe triumph 
of Philip over his countrymen ‘at the Battle of 
Cheronca, was 80 profound, that, refusing all 
sustenance, he died of voluntary starvation, 
8.0, 338, 

ISOLA, a town of Mlyria, seven miles from 
Cape d'Istria, with @ population of 3500. Also, 
the name of several villages in Savoy and 
Piedmont. 

ISOLA-GROSSA, sometimes called Sunga, a 
‘small island belonging to Austria in the Adriatic, 
ff the Dalmatian coast, with population of 
12,000. 

ISPAHAN, the ancient capital of the Persian 
emplro, and, in those days, the largest, most 
populous, and magnificent city in Asla—if not, 

the world ; and is still, though no longer the 
capital, the most populous and important city 
in the kingdom of Persia. Ispahan is reported. 
to have been twenty-four miles in circuit, 
entirely encircled by a broad canal planted 
with lofty plane-trees; to have contained 1800 
caravanscrais, 172 mosques, 48 colleges, and 
278 public baths. ‘The most splendid structure 
of all, however, was the palace of Shah ADbas. 
hough ts paises Dec rife of al costly 

ittings, and everything that could be plundered, 
and the magnificence of the city destroyed, 
Ispahan has still some remarkably fine shops, 
4 few very beautiful mosques, colleges, and 
public buildings, and an object of universal ad- 
miration, the * Chahar-Bang,” or four gardens, 
‘8 magnificent avenue of four rows of pline-trees, 
reaching from the city to the mountains for the 
space ofa mile, ‘The manufactures of the city 
are gold brocade, and many of the richest silks 
and stuffs, in the working of which Ispahan is 
‘unrivalled ; at the same time, all the wealth and 
‘commerce of Persia finds its way, as to a centre, 
to Ispahan, the bazaars being fled with some 
of. the finest and most costly textures and 
articles of use, ornament, and war, that the 











East can produce, The history of this city is at 
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‘ee interesting and mournful to a degree; 
‘without, however, going into remote ages to 
chronicle its woes and ‘its triumph, its ‘more 
nso dates fromthe ruption of 
‘Timor-Beg, who, in the early 
.fuarteenth ‘century, took the city and delivered 
it up to brutal massacre by his Calmuck bar- 
Ita manufactures, however, once more 
it to opulence and power; and Shah 
making it his capital, expended vast 
fans and used his best efforts’ to render it the 
fit city in the East. The Affghans, when 
CCabul rose to such imperial power, at the com- 
Renoement of the 18th century, ‘took the city 


aod destroyed some of its most magnificent | portic 


Ynctares, and for five years made it one of 
ier military stations, till Nadir Shab drove 
‘Rt te invader and’ recovered the capital: 
tough it ceased from that time to be elther a 
onl residence, or the sest of government. 
lan is stil 'a popalons and greet ity, Dut 
the mere shadow of its former grandeur’ and 
Iagnifcence; the ruins of its streets, mooques, 
and palaces, stretching for miles on every side. 
Praent population, 200,000, 

, SRAEL, the name bestowed on Jacob, after 
lis encounter with the angel in the wilderness, 
And signifies “strength” or “prevailing in the 
lan” A name subsequently adopted by the 

ts of this patriarch, and still retained 
tyallof the Jewish persuasion. 

ISRAEL, Kixapox or, the name of one of 
the tro kingdoms into which the Jewish nation 
‘ere divided on the death of Solomon. Upon 
tut event taking place, the tribes of Judah and 

‘elected Rehoboam, one of Solomon's 
Sens, for their king, who, making Jerusalem his 
‘apital, established the kingdom of Judah ; while 
Jeteam, his brother, was at the same time 
aoninated king of the remaining ten tribes, 
‘to, fixing the royal seat first at Sichem, and 
firvards in Samaria, established the kingdom 


vette praying agate the Wall of the Temple, 


Yor the 250 years which this kingdom existed, 
heteen sovereigns sat on the throne of lerael, 





deginning with Jeroboam and terminating with 
Hoshes, in whose reign Shalmaneser. king of 
Assyria, took and destroyed the capital of Sama- 
ria, and carried the whole of the people into 
Metopotomiaas captives, terminating in 121 B.C. 


the of, 
‘the two centuries and a half that the 
Independence and power of larael endured, ita 
‘people were in almost constant war with 
the rival of Judah, as well as with the 
monarchs of Syria and Assyria. The kingdom 
of Israel was infinitely more populous and con- 
siderably larger than the rival state, and com- 
prehended the whole of Galilee, Samaria, and & 
ion of Judea. 
ISRAELITES.—See Jews. 

ISSIORE, a town of France, in the Depart- 
ment of the Puy de Dime, and has « population 

5500. 

ISSODUDUN, a garrison town of France, in 
the Department of the Indre, Stockings, hats, 
eather, and saltpetre are the chief articles of 
manufacture. Population, 10,000. 

ISSUS, an ancient city of Asia Minor, in the 
kingdom of Cilicia, situated on the frontiers of 
Syria, and memorable as the spot where Alex- 
ander the Great encountered Darius with his 
army of half a million, and totally routed his 
Persian host, 100,000 infantry and 10,000 horse 
deing left dead on the fleld. 

ISSY, a small town in France, in the depart 
ment of the Seine, tliree miles from Paris, with 
* population of 100. 

ISTAMBOUL, or STAMBOUL, the name 
siren by the Turks to their capital, Constant 
me 


°RSTHMIAN GAMES, sacred games insti- 
tuted by the Greeks 3.c. 1326, and celebrated 
every fifth year, on the Isthmus of Corinth, from 
‘whence they derived their name. These games 
were originally ordained to commemorate the 
fate of Ino and her son Melicertes, but having 
fallen for a time into disuse, were re-opened with 
Increased splendour by Theseus, who dedicated 
them to his putative father Neptune. These 
games were in outward appearance very much 
the Olympic and other sacred games, the 
vietor being crowned with a garland of pine- 
Jeaves and another of parsley. The Isthmian 
games were abolished by Adrian.—See Gamzs, 

ISTHMUS, a district in South America, be- 
longing to the state of New Granada, compris 
ing the provinces of Panama and Veragua, and 
uniting the peninsula of South with Central 
America; has an area of 25,000 square miles, 
extremely fertile, abounding with dense forests ; 
Population, 100,000, 

ISTRES, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Rhone ; was once 8 place of military 
strength, now in ruins. Population, 3000. 

ISTRIA, @ peninsula in the Adriatic Sea, 





by the Isthmus and the territories appertaining 
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ITALY.—This well-known peninsula in the 
south-east of Europe, is bounded on the north 
by Switzerland, the Tyrol, and other parts of 
the Austrian dominions; south, by the Medi- 
terranean; west, by the ‘Alps, France, and Gulf 
of Genoa; ‘and east, by the Adriatic and Gulf of 
‘Venice: is about 580 miles in ita extreme length, 
‘with a width varying from 310 miles in Its north- 
ern or widest part, to twenty at its narrowest 
Sethmus, St. Eufemis; hss coast line of nearly 
‘2000; and possesses some of the finest bays and. 
Promontories in Europe. The gults and bays of 
Greatest note are Genoa, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, 
Policastro, Eufemia, Squillace, ‘Tarento, Mantre- 
donia, Venice, and ‘Trieste. ‘The eapes of most 
importance are Campanella, Spartivento, Corso, 
Carbonara. Italy is usually divided into 
three parts, the first, Northern, comprehending 
‘what was til lately’ known as’ the Lombardo- 
‘Venetian kingdom, a part of the Austrian em- 
pire, the dukedoms of Savoy, Genoa, Parma, and 
‘Modena, with the kingdom of Piedmont, but all 
‘except Savoy—now embraced under the one 
title of the kingdom of Sardinia; second, the 
middle or Central division incindes the Bapal 
States, or the States of the Church, Tuscany, 
and a few independent districts; and thirdly, 
Southern Italy, comprising the kingdom of 
‘Naples. Italy has several tine and fruitful is- 
Jands appertaining to it, the principal of which 
are Corsica, Elba, Malta, Sicily, and 
the Lipari; Only a part of these, however, poli- 
tically belong to Italy. Both the climate and 
hysical features of Italy aro extremely beauti- 
1, and have for ages, and since the earliest 
dawn of history, been éclebrated both by poet 
and historian.” "The mountain ranges are the 
‘Alps on the west and north, along their entire 
Boundaries, and the Apennines, an offshoot of 
‘the Alps, in the south-west, skirt the Duchy of 
Genos, and running east to Castello in Tuscany, 
take a southerly trending, and, descending 








‘Along the course of the Apennines 
every varioty of scenery is to be met with, from 











are chiefly silks, velvets, musical instruments, 
cotton, wines, and spirits. The religion of Iuly 
is the Roman Catholic, and in no Catholic country 


in Europe do the clergy hold so large a propar- 
tlon to the the peninsula of 1a. 
256 bishops, the Pope, and a conclave of 


cardinals, with nearly 190,000 inferior clergy 
‘watch over the spiritual welfare of the pene 
‘whose gross population numbers 27,000,000, tus 
divided: Naples and Sardinia, about, 9,000, 
each ; Papal States and Austrian, or Lomtarty 
and Venice, 3,000,000 each ; Tuscany, 1,190,000; 
‘Modena and Parma, each, 500,000. 

Tealy early received ‘colonies from Greet 
especially along its southern coast, which fu 
their number and importance acquired the 
naume of Greater Greece, while the rempat ¢ 
the Trojan people under thelr prince Ene, 
Tueeting an osptable reception on the tankse 
the Tiber, founded the nucleus of a state that mss 
ordained "to embrace and civilize the great? 
portion of the known world. The political bir 
tory of Italy can only be understood. by tresiag 
it in detail under its separate and integral pa 
as Lombardy, Venice, Rome, Naples, &i 
which see. At present the peninsula is in 3 
transitory state, the kingdom of Naples with al 
the Duchles iy, and Lombardy lrels a 
nominally, and will soon no doubt, in reaiy 
Delong to Sardinia; and the time docs not see 
to be far distant, when, with the exception of te 
States of the Church,'the whole of Italy from 
‘he Tyrol to the southern point of Sicily, wil 
incorporated under one native head, and 4 $ 
united kingdom of Italy. 

ITHACA, one of the Tonlan Islands, situate 
near the mouth of the Gulf of Lepanto, ad 
lying between Cephalonia on the south,” ax! 
St. ‘Maura on the north. The island is about 
twelve miles long, by four wide, and noted fra 
‘the most, remote ‘epoch for its! rugged barrea- 
ness. Ithaca was the centre, Af not the ch 
portion of Ulysses’ petty kingdom, 
left Penelope during his long absence bei: 
Troy, and lengthened travels on his retum 
home, "Fruits are the principal products of the 
{sland, the inhabitants, who number 10,00, 


IVAN, the name of six Moscovite priness 
who from the first quarter of the fourteenth 
century, to the middle of the eighteenth, ruet 
over the deatinies of Moscory amd Russia.’ Som 
of the worst traits in tke character of thet 
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‘nd herring fishery affording the chief item of 
inte ant business to Sho inhabitant 


TVREA, @ fortified town and district in 
Pieimat;’ the town has a cathedral, several 
churcksand convents, and has some manufac- 
tures woollen and cotton fabrics, leather, and a 
ferccterdomestic articles. The town has & popu. 
laton of 9000, and the district, which yields 
large quantities of frutts and has excellent 


lant of the order 
dey ts derived from 
ane. Teaves of ‘the ivy have 
‘and are smooth and glosay. 
from thelr 


ina 





IXION, a treacherous king of Thessaly, who 
basely destroyed his father-in-law, was 
‘ execrated by his subjects and the neighbouring 


J,the tenth letter of the English alphabet 
‘wl purely an addition of modern times, al- 
of very ancient use, its form originally 

‘identical with the letter I, and it is only 
Within the last century, that any "distinction has 
made between them ; while the separation 


{these two letters in English dictionaries is of 
Nil mare recent date. J scems to have the 
swond of 1, in many words, as it 
Keer in agtth Say bo erprawel by, dat 

‘in English may y deh. 
Aswellea beg the teach letter iri algo the 


for J, thas we find LIL.S., for 
Salvator—Jesus the Saviour of 


"ANA, a genus of grallatory or wading 
periahing’ to) fhe Tallin, which in 








re] 


‘hey are’ 


J 





‘ings, that Sapir in plty ook him to heaven, 
But ion becoming enemoured of Juno, Jlbet 


a 
hurled him with his thunder into the infernal 
regions, and had him chained to a wheel in 
erpettal motion, his punishment thus being 
tern 

IXWORTH, a market-town in Suffolk, near 
Bary St. Edmund's, with a population of 1100, 


noisy and very quarrelsome, and have a fine 





poy 
waving teil, which they arch under them with 
an imperial sweep, ot 
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JACCHUS, = genus of South American 

‘the ‘Simia Jacchus of Linneeus, having 

fhrombs ‘on ‘the hind, feet only. They ave 

squirrel-like habits, and live on frutts, roots, and 

seeds, and are most commonly known in Europe 
‘by the name of Marmosets, which see. 

JACK, the name of mechanical instra- 
ment; also, an engine to turn or spin, and 
‘another for raising great welghts ; a young pike; 
‘a military garb, worn over @ coat of mall; a 
Dreasi-pato; a namo applied to male aa, or 
horse; in naval language, # flag displayed from 
@ staff on the end of the bowsprit. In the 
British navy, the Jack ts a Union fiag, composed 
of a field of’biue, bearing a St. George's cross 
over a St. Andrew's, both of which are red, and 
have a margin of white. ‘The uses to which 
this word is put are really remarkable; the 
‘word Jack, according to which it is applied, 
meaning the most dissimilar and opposite arti 
cles, being at one time meteor, or a Will-o'- 
‘the-wisp, and at another a steel rod, chain and 
wheel t0'cook food. 

JACKAL, a wiid animal of the genus Canes, 
and the Canis Aurelus of Linnzeus ; found in In- 
is, and the environs of the Casplan Sea, and 
‘extending as far south as Guinea. 

‘The jackal is diffused all over Southern Asia, 
and Africa, It is about two feet and a half in 
length, and rather more than a foot in height; 
exceeds the fox in size, but resembles him in 
appearance, - Thete aimala always, Bont io 
large packs, from ‘a hundred, and pursue 
ike hounds in fall ery ; and although their com- 
mon prey is the smailer animals, they do not 
fear to attack even the larger. ' They prow! 
‘about the , and follow thelr game even 
into the streets, where they often pay the penal 
they search for, dead, aid usclatingfogesher, 

, itl 
villig ap s buried eareans and devour i 

JACKDAW, the common name of the Coreus 
Monedula,  thievish and mischievous bird, 
Mach less than a rook, being about fourteen 
Inches in length. It is also of a black colour, 
with a grayish tint above and bluish beneath, 
while the hinder part of the head and neck are 
of a heavy gray; the irides are grayish wnite. 
‘tis gregarious, and frequents in great numbers 
churches, old towers, and moal ruins, 
At builds its nest of sticks, lined with wool ; the 
eggs are five, greenish blue, with dark brown 

s., Jackdaws are easly famed, and may be 
‘taught to pronounce several words ; but 
are extremely ‘ronblesome from thelr thievit 
tricks, especially laying hold of money when- 
ever they can get it, which, as if to be a living 
Sesro on the mise, they are excesiely fond of 
hiding. They feed’ on insects, grain, fruit, and 
felis partriges ges, a ‘have best seen to 

‘eggs, and have been seen 

out ane 


JACKSONIA, a genus of Australian shrubs, 
growing yellow flowers, in scattered clusters. 
‘There are two species, the Jacksonia Scoparia, 
and the J. Spinosa, "The genus is named in 
honour of George Jackson, an eminent botanist. 
It belongs to the class Decandria, order Mfono- 


oyna, 
JACOB, the son of Isaac, the grandson of the 
Jewish patriarch Abraham, and the twin, but 
Jounaer brother of Esa, was bom 1896 years 
0. daca married sacoseslvely the tre d6ngh- 


ters of his uncle Laban, and became the father 
of twelve sons, from whom the twelve tribes of 
Israel were descended. In his old age Jacob 
‘went down into Egypt, when his son Joseph was 
governor. of that Kingdom, and lived among his 
ial Meeting Cutan Sass 

ne. 169, dens 
Rorahara and Tnaac, in The cave on the field of 
‘Machpelah, in the land of Canaan. 

JACOBIN, a member of a certain club in 
asa enabshed tier the Revelation in 89, 
‘and #0 called from the name of the monastery 
‘where the club met, which had belonged to the 
Jacobin order of monks. 

JACOBITE, & word derived from Jacobus, 
“James.” In English history, a partisan or ad- 
herent of James the Second after his abdication 

ee. 

In ecclesiastical history, a sect of heretics 
who existed in the sixth century, and whose 
Shiee doctrine was maintaining Tost there was 
but one nature in Jesus Christ. 

-JACOB’S LADDER, in a ship, is a rope- 
ladder with wooden steps. In masonic heraldry, 
‘ ladder with three , emblematical of Faith, 
‘Hope, and Charity. botany, # plant of the 
Polemonium kind, a species of jus. 

JACOB'S STAFF, properly a pilgrim’s staff ; 
scrub, concealing & dagger; eres aa 
torrombs. 


JACOBUS, @ gold coin current in England, 
and firet struck in the reign of James the 
Bie value of the Jacobus waa tenty-tve shi 

gs sterling. 

JACQUARD, Joszrm Mantz, jacl'-ard, the 
400 of @ weaver’ of Lyons, where he was born in 
1752, Being left a small property by his father, 
he devoted all the time he could possibly spare 
from the necessary employment of his hands for 
subsistence, with the whole of his little patri- 
‘mony, in endeavouring to invent @ machine for 
‘the weaving of figured muslins, The Revolution 
for a time compelled him to'leave his idolized 
object, and seek his personal safety by flight; 
on the restoration to order he ret to 
Lyons, and finished his machine, which, however, 
‘was almost directly after seized and sentto Paris, 
to be condemned as a vile contrivance to deprive 
@ mechani¢ of his daily bread. Fortunately 
for Jacquard, Napoleon was one of the commis- 
sioners appointed to decide on this denounced 
machine, who, seeing at once all the worth 
and value of if as @ means of commercial im- 
portance, awarded the inventor a gold medal, 
‘which, in 1804, was presented to the delighted 
J |, who died rich fn honour and worldiy 
realist Lyons in 1834. 

ARD LOOM, © peculiar and inge- 
nious mechanism, invented by M. Jacquard, of 
Lyons, in 1800, for superseding the use of draw- 
boys for weaving ‘goods. Modern sclence 
has thrown thi tion completely into the 
shade; and the Jacquard loom, instead of ms- 





nufacturing fragile muslins,ts now only employed 
for the wea 


of carpets. 

SAFFA or YAFFAy town of Syria in Pale 
tine, and formerly a celebrated city called Joppa, 
and the chief port of Judes. It is situated 0 
the Mediterranean, at the end of a steep pro- 
‘montory thirty-five miles south of Acre, snd. 
except seaward, encircled by walls. Napoleoo 
‘ook it in 1799, but after a few weeks possession 
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ris obliged to desert it, with all his sick and 
vig, before the approach of Sir Sidney Smith. 

JAPNA, a town of Ceylon, on the peninsula 
of Jafnapatam, 186 miles north of Colombo; has 
oe rade in ivory, elephants, and tobacco, 


JAGO DE LA VEDA, the capital of Ja- 
‘ica, commonly called Spanish Town, issituated 
St. Catherine’s Plain, near the Cobre, sixteen 
niles W.N.W. from Kingston, the commercial 








gual ofthe whole group of islands. Popule- 
JAGUAR, or AMERICAN PANTHER, an in- 
of Paraguay and the Brazils; is one of the 
‘Srngest of the cat tribe next to the tiger, more 
thick and compact in his limbs than the leopard ; 
‘bemeasures five or six feet from the nose to the 


+ agua 
‘bert of his tail, and stands two feet two to 
‘wo feet ten inches at the shoulder. He is lerce 
‘od sanguinary, but cowardly; and if he ven- 
tarsto attack a man, it is always by surprise. 
ts the largest and most formidable of the feline 
Raimpedsof the ‘New World, and belongs tothe 


iglAINS of JAINAS, Jains or jo’-nas, a re~ 
HE sect of “Hindoos, very numerous and 
featial, inhabiting 'the " south ~ western 
Beas Inaia ” ‘They dissent from the esta 
ed faith of the Brahmins, and deny the 
‘eihority of the Vedas; in fact, they strongly 
the Buddhists. ‘One of the leading 
the sin of depriving any animal of life. 
Sretiy do they abstain from animal food, 
{Sf fear an insect should be in the water 
tse, tt fs boiled before being drunk; it, 
Jess criminal #0 to Kill the anim 
ake the human stomach a living to 
fe, 











JALAP, the fiame of a well-known sndmuch- 
‘used root, the powder of which forms an 
excellent cathartic, laxative, and aperient. The 
Ipomea Jalapa ‘s' species of convolvulus, and 
is named from Jalapa, a town and province of 
Mexico, where iti chic grown, ‘The root 
is large, heavy, of an oval form, an 

black colour. ‘The powder of the dried ‘root, 
is the preparation most usually employed, 
though an extract, tincture, and compound 
powder of Jalap are to be found in the Phar- 


a. 

For its use as a medicine, see “ Dictionary of 
Dally Wants.”” 

JAMAICA, one of the Antilles or West 
India Islands, and the most valuable of all the 
British possessions in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Jamaica is situated in what is called the 
Carfbbean Sea, about eighty miles south of Cuba, 
and forty west of the island of St. Domingo, 
‘and lies between 76°’ and 18° 32’ north latitude, 
and 76° 8 and 78° 26° west longitude. ‘The 
fland is 150 miles long, bya mean width of 
forty, has an area of 4256 square miles, & 
coast - line of nearly 2000 miles, and 

nalation of 880,000. A lofty range of impos- 
Tag mountains traverse the entire length. of 
the island, completely dividing it into two 
longitudinal portions; this chain, called the 
Blue Mountains, rise in some places to an 
‘altitude of nearly 8000 feet. The northern 
section of Jamaica possesses some of the most 
Deautiful and romantic scenery to be found 
{n the Antilles; verdant green slopes rise from 
the shore, tier beyond tier, till finally blending 
in the Bluo Mountains that form the horizon: 
parting each ridge of hill are fertile valleys, 
‘while, to enhance the picture, cascades, 
or dashing waterfalls, descend from the rocks or 
hills, widening into brawling streams, or voice~ 
Jess tivers, as they rush past, or silently meander 
through every valley, to find an outlet to reach 
the sea. Ott the south part of the island the 
physical features are quite reversed ; here the 
‘mountains elther rush shcer down to their base, 
presenting frightfal precipices, or with shelving 
Tocks and yawning chasms break the face of the 
mountain-chain, and give entrance by glens 
‘and fissures into’ the interior. 

‘The whole of Jamaica is densely wooded, and 
‘some of the finest forest trees of the adjacent con- 
tinent are to be found indigenous. Monkeys, 
squirrels, and birds of the richest plumage, 
people the woods, while goats, sheep, and herds 
of horned cattle, luxuriating on the finest pas- 
ture in the Antilles, cover the slopes and valleys, 
or browse on the lofty mountains. The agri 
cultural products are, maize, rice, yams, wugar, 
indigo, coffee and cotton; the bread-fruit treo 
has been introduced, and ‘flourishes abundantly 
{in several localities. " Vegetables of all sorts are 
plentiful, while, as respects fruits, no part of the 
‘New World is more amply or more deliciously 
supplied. 

‘The great staple of Jamaica is the sugar- 
‘eane, the manufacture of ram and sugar being 
the great business of life among the planters; 
and, with molasses, coffee, indigo, cotton, cocoa, 
ginger, allspice or pimento, arrowroot, and log- 
‘yrood, comprise the main'-articles of export. 
About 70,000 tons of sugar, and 4,000,000 
Zallons of rum are said to be annually manu- 
factured in Jamaica alone, “This island was 
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Giscovered by Columbus on the rd of May, 
1495; and, eight years afterwards, was first 
colonized by the Spantards, who retained pos- 
Sogish eeied a anding and ade themalves 

a , and made ves 
masters of the island, In that century and a 
half, however, the Spaniards had completely 
exterminated the natives, not a trace of them 
being discoverable when the English took the 
fsland. When tho news was brought home of 
the captare of Jamaica, body of 3000 or 4000 
isbanded Parliamentary soldiers, with their 
wives and families, were sent out to form a 
colony. A sccond company of abont half the 
number of Royalists were despatched a few 
‘years Inter, and from those have sprang the 
Present inhabitants of Jamaica, 

TAME 4 term, used 0, afcitectare for 8 
‘support, ie-piece or post of a door or gate, 
and pardeueriy Ot an old fashioned: fireplace! 
‘A pillar to support the superior parts of & 
Duilding. 

JAMBEE, jam-b¢,-a name formerly given 
to & peculiar “kind of costly and fashionable 
‘cane, carried by fine gentlemen and macaroni in 
fhe last century: 

JAMBLICHUS, & philosopher of Chalcis, 
in Ceelo-Syria, who flourished in the fourth 
century of the Christian era; and, having 
studied under Anatolius and Porphyry, was 
initiated into, und afterwards taught the prin- 





‘of the Plotinian ‘philosophy. The only | his 
wre “A Trea. 


‘works of this philosopher extant . 
tise on the Mysteries of the ns, Chal- 
daeans, and Syrians,” and a Lifeof. ras” 

JAMBOE, a town of British India, in the 
province of Lahore, and the espital o i moun- 
ainous district of the same name, 

JAMES, the name of two of the apostles of 
our Saviour; the first was James, the son of 
‘Zebedee, and brother to the Apostle John. This 
Saint, surnamed the Major, was born at Beth- 
saida, in Galilee. Upon the death of our Lord, 
hhe first preached the Gospel to the dispersed 
Jews, and afterwards returned to Judea, where 
hhe preached at Jerusalem, till the Israclites, 
enraged at conduct that openly them 
to contumely for their part in the Crucifixion, 
enouneed ‘him to Herod Agrippa, who, 0 
‘gratify bis own malice and their hatred, “put 
James to a cruel and lingering death st, the 
year of Redemption, 44—St. James the Major 








who flung him from the top of the steps 
Of the Temple, when one of the crowd, a “ fuller,” 
dashed ont his brains with a club, a.p. 62. He 





the Jewish nation, as a judgment on the people 
for the murder of this devout and holy man. 
JAMES.—Five kings of Scotland, and te of 
England and Sootiand, of this name, have ral 
‘the’ different parts of tho island of Great 


Soortaxn, 


JAMES I., the youngest son of 
ras bor in 13915 and wile yet » 7 
sent by his royal » for greater 
his person, and for the superior advs 
education, to France. The 

corted the prince was 


| 
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after died of a broken heart. 
Hemey Wrhe carted the yowael fame 
as Henry V., 
‘with -him to Franoe, where he ‘not only lest 
the art of war, but shared tm the glories of 
Harfieur and Agincourt. fhe. lner 
years of James's captivity, he lad formed # 
Tomantic attachment for Joan, the beautit 
daughter of the Duke of Bedford and of the 
Dlood-royal of England, whom, with the col 
sent of the Privy Council, he married. 00 
the death of Henry V. and the regency of 
the Duke of Bedford, James, after elghtet 
years’ captivity, was restored’ to Iberty, al 
with is young’ bride set out for Scotland 10 
take possession of the long vacant throne in 1H, 
fat once one of the most accomplished, - 
lightened, and learned sovereigns Scotland bad 
ever witnessed on the royal seat. During De 
long minority, the Duke of Albany, who 
ruled the realm as regent, and his sons, bad #2 
weakened the royal Wwe and’ abused 
the revenue. by shameful and improvidest 
Fee gt eee rege 
us at ‘recover his prerogy 
‘and restore the national finance to a healthy 
state, mado himself a host of enemies among tb® 
pelled fo alongs hate just arte 
‘their unjust 
plunder; while the just but summary manner 
ton of the ‘Sanya teaching there 
fegent Albany, 
factory nobles they had sovereign of wil and 


of | energy to deal with, only induced 
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tohide more shrewdly the hatred they felt, but 
for the present, dared not express. In 1436, 
James renewed ‘the alliance with France by es- 
Prusing his daughter Margaret to the Dauphin, 
‘nd sending her, with a splendid train and power- 
fal armament to that country. The English 
having sent a squadron to sea to intercept the 
Wide! train, by some mismanagement, only 
Alarmed and’ scattered the convoy, the princess 
‘aching her port in safety; the insult of such 
1m interruption to the bridal’ pageant, however, 
tly enraged James against England, and 
accordingly declared war and levied a large 
to take exemplary revenge on the 

. The ominous expressions of his dis- 
Gattzted nobles soon taught him there was 
‘iter truth nor support to be expected from 
then, and the impoverished state of his finances 
(empited him to submit to a greater humilia- 
‘tf dreading even revolt or covert treason, 
Tu cbliged hastily to disband bis army and 
‘ike to the Carthusian monastery at Perth, 
ye, with ‘his queen and family, he lived in 
{i Retitement. Tt was while residing here 
t the plot conceived for his murder, by his 
Xrle, the Earl of Athol, and Robert Graham, 
Nihafew others, was decided upon and carried 
‘eect, On the night of the 20th of February, 
{81 while the king and queen were at supper 
Biter closet, attended only by « page and a 
ladies of the bed-chamber, the conspirators, 
ing obtained an entrance to the monastery, 
{hn through the ante-room, and approached 
door ofthe royal closet; when Lady Catherine 
as, one of the ladies in waiting, rushed to 
fear the entrance, and discovering that the 
[itn bar had beenl purposely removed, boldly 
rt he’ arm through the two staples and. 60 
Scured the portal, til the whole weight of the 
Hessins being lung on the door, her fragile 
b was crushed beneath fhe force applie land 
land burst into the apartment. ‘The king 

[Ulostantly seized, and though the queen threw 
fined before his body, was quickly despatched 
U.Ppeated stabs of sword and dagger, in the | 
Ht Jourth year of his age, and ‘thirteenth of 


to MES TL, the son of the former king, was 
‘a 1431, ‘and consequently succeeded his 
‘the wisest, and most virtuous prince the 





"sal accession of the son ; the whole kingdom 
‘sown into a state of anarchy and open 


the 
. 


7 


of strife and discord, till 
King, assuming the reins of govern- 

compelled obedience to his 
and the laws, James's first measare, 


eck out and punish by death and 
‘those who had been in any means 
his fathor's murder—a step that 


HE 


a 
ue 


sj 


his nobles with apprehension, and weakened his 
influence on many others. His next proceeding 
was to renew the ancient league with France, 
and though Charles no longer required military 
aid, the English having been driven out of that 
country, James deemed the present an excellent 
‘opportunity to carry out his father's abortive 
‘attempts on the border, and recover for Scot- 
and some of those strongholds ig the western 
mi which had been conquered by Eng- 
land in the long interregnum between the death 
of Alexander and the accession of James Tho 
time James had selected to declare war aguinst 
England, was one of the most unfortunate for 
thatkingdom that could well have been selected, 
the wars, of the rival fuctions of York and Lan- 
caster raging at the time with the most invete~ 
rato animosity. It was just after. the fatal 
Battle of Towion, when the cause of the Lancas- 
terian party seemed most desperate, and the 
unfortunate Henry, and bis queen, Margaret, 
‘were even then fugitives in Scotland, that James 
‘put himself at the head of his army, and advanc~ 
ing to the south-west, sat down before the town 
and tower of Roxburgh, To facilitate the cap= 
ture of these border castles, James had provided 
himeelf with a small train of artillery, but the 
guns were so rude and imperfect, that James, 
‘who had superintended the firing, was killed by 
the bursting of one of his pleces, terminating his 
hasty expedition with his life, in the year L461. 
JAMES II. was the son of the preceding 
‘monarch, and born in 1453, and consequently 
& minor’ of eight years of age, when by the 
death of his father, he was prociaimed King of 
Scotland, The ustial distractions and party 
feuds invariably attendant on long minorities 
broke out, on this occasion, with unusual acri- 
mony. ‘The principal dispute, however, lay be- 
tween the party of the queen-mother, Anne of 
Guelders, and the Douglas faction, When 
James at length took the reins from the hands 
of his regent mother, and selected his advisers 
from men of bumble origin, whose only distine- 
tion was genius and learning, he excited a 
mortal jealousy among his nobles ; at the bead 
of this faction was the Earl of Angus, one of the 
branches of the Douglas family. “This cause of 
frritation Jed to @ conspiracy, under 
which James lost his life in the year 1488. 
JAMES IV., the most chivalrous of all the 
Scottish kings, and probably the most beloved by 
hia subjects, was the son of James III., and 
succeeded his father, of whose death he has 
deen accused of being privy, at the age of 
fifteen years. The early years of his reign 
were disturbed with plots and insurrection, Dut 
these he was ‘to defeat or suppress, and 
for some time his sway was peaceful and pros- 


Perfo formed an alliance with France, and 
‘assisted Louis with men and arms against 
England, and still more to distress thet power, 
he openiy espoused the cause of the impostor 
Perkin Warbeck, whom he supplied with forces 
to make a demonstration in England. After 
the defeat and death of, Warbock, James 
concluded a peace with England and espoused 
the eldeat daughter of Henry VIL, Margaret 
Tudor. Upon receiving favour from 
French princess, with a hope that he would 
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‘up forgotten injuries, filled many of 


lay her gift in England, James in a fit of 
chivalry dealared war against thatstate, 
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to redress, or canse of | 





of 26,000, encountered him, and adroitly passing 
the Till, placed his army between the enemy 
‘and Scotland, James, apprehensive of having 
‘his retreat cat off, fired his camp, and descend- 
ing from his vantage-ground, gave the English 
battle on the fleld of Flodden, or Flouden, where, 
after an obstinate engagement, the Scots were 
totally defeated, losing their ‘king, the chief 
nobles, and the Hower of thely army, in 1513. 
JAMES V. was only a twelvemonth old, 
when, by the death of his father, he became 
nominal king of Scotland. To the anarchy that 
‘usually attended long minorities in Scotland, 
there was now added the bitter acrimony of 
religious intolerance; the reformed religion at 
‘that time struggling into existence, gave a sin 
lar virulence to the passions of the time, and 
fed to fearful persecution and crime. At the 
age of seventeen, James ascended the throne, 
and taking part’ with Francis I, against the 


Emperor, that monarch gave him his daughter | the 


Margaret Valois in marriage; Dut, she dying 
‘soon after without issue, James es the 
sister of the Duke of Guise, Lorraine, 
‘A paltry quarrel with his uncle, Henry VIII, of 
‘England, led to a war with that’kingdom, when 
James, having collected his forces, posted him~ 
Selfin the neighbourhood of Kelso, to await the 
Jnroad of the Duke of Norfolk, wHo, nding the 
Scotch so securely posted, fell back, 
Se ear eet 
James, burning with martial ardour, would have 
followed the retreating foe, he was basely de- 
serted by all his great nobles, who not only 
Tefased to second his endeavours, but declined 
to meet the enemy on any field. ‘Burning with 
indignation, James sent 10,000 of his troops to 
enter England by the Solway, while he fo 
Towed them with the rest of his army, and 
such lords and peers as still adhered to 
him, At the Solway the Scots were en- 
countered by 500 men, under Lord Dacre, a 
mere foraging party of Norfolk's army 5 but 
‘these falling on the Scots with great im q 
‘soon threw them into disorder, and a panic seiz~ 
ing the soldiers, the whole army was soon involved 
in total rout. The shame and mortification of 8 
Aefeat under suc ercumstances by auch hand: 
‘men, and in so signal a manner, 

his mortification and grief at the desertion of his 
nobles, had such an effect on his health and 
spirits, that he fell into a languishing disease, 
‘that soon reduced him to a shadow, and at last 
confined him to his bed. Hearing that his queen 
had just been confined at Linlithgow, he inquired 
Yanguidly whether it was a son or daughter; 
being answered the latter, he exclaimed with a 
sigh, “The crown came with a woman, and it, 
will go with one,” and turning his face to the 
wall, he never spoke again, dying two days 
Afterwards, in the year 1543. 

Te was this te daughter of an un- 
hey 











her father, James V. 
ENGLAND AND ScoTLAND, 
JAMES 1, the won of Mary, Queen of Soot, 


‘king, who, as Mary Queen of Seots, suc- | lari 





and Lord Darnley, and grandson of James V., 
the ‘Castle of Edinburgh, thres 

the murder of Rizzio, in the year 
‘and, in consequence of his mother’s differ- 
, and compelled abdica- 

King when little more 

. Mary's natural brother, the 
‘Murray, being declared Regent,’ and 
of the’ young king’s person, exerted 
self to the uttermost to discharge his re- 
sponsible duties, and suppress the factions and 
religious animosities which were distracting the 
petee and safety of the country ; and though he 
the power and address to defeat the Bothwell 
Interest, and, after thebattle of Langside, compel 
Mary to seek safety in and Bothwell a 
shelter in Norway, the tumults of the state were 
too, powerful for ‘even is inflexible spirit to 
quell; and the dagger of the assassin Hamilton, 
in 1570, only increased the disturbances. by the 
murder of the most eligible man of the time, 
‘and the most capable of curbing the licence of 
his countrymen. Lenox, his successor, fell a vic~ 
tim to the revengeful spirit of the partisans of 
Murray, aud thesudden death of the Earl of 
Mar, who was elected Regent, placed Morton at 
helm of affairs, from which post he was soon 
after hurried ‘to the scaffold ; while the forcible 
seizing of the king’s person by the Earl of Gowry, 
and,the falminations ‘treason and Popery. 
which resounded from the pulpits, made the realm 
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England—an event that, at length, by the 
death of Elizabeth, took place in the year 1603. 
Sufficient fonds, and 9 suitable retinue having 
deen sent to enable the sovereign to enter his 
new kingdom with becoming dignity, James the 
Sixth of Scotland, and First of England, with his 
Queen, Anne of Denmark, and youthftl family, 
Ainmediately set out for the southern metropolis. 
‘James's profuse distribution of honours and titles 
to his needy adherents, early gave ambrage to 
the English aristocracy, who beheld, with Jealous 
eyes, their exclusive order invaded by strangers 
‘and ‘Scotchmen, This, and the King’s avowed 
determination to maintain the Reformed Reli- 
gion, led to a plot to place Lady Arabella Stuart 
on the throne ; foiled, however, m this scheme, 
the conspirators, and some of the lowest and 
most desperate of the Catholic party, conceived 
the atrocious design of exterminating’ the King, 
Queen, family, and the entire and 
council of the nation by one blow. To carry 
out this flendish scheme, the 5th of November, 
1605, being the day of opening Parllament, 
‘was decided on, and the vaults beneath St. Ste: 
phen's having been prepared with a train and 
‘several barrels of gunpowder, it only awaited the 
signal to consummate this detestable plot. Its 
Aiscovery, however, and the execution of its 
chief agents, saved’ the country from incalcu- 
fable misehiety and tended to the popu 
of the Xing. Henry, Prines 

over the 

of the 
Elzabeth, with the Protestant 
lector Palatine, subsequently King of Bobemis, 
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‘al the espousals of Prince Charles, now Prince 
of Wales, with the rich Infanta of Spain, seemed. 
tomgur most favourably for the future; though 
the subsequent misfortunes of the former andthe 

‘amicable relations with Spain, quite 
the flattering hopes entertained by the 











relgn of twenty-two years, the 
Bost peaceable, but at the same time the ‘most 
‘ngorious in the annals of England, James ex- 
ued in the fifty-sixth year of his age, A.D. 
1625, the most learned and the most pedantic 
onirch who had sat on the throne of this 
Kngiom. His love of favourites, and his blind ad~ 
Yancement of his creatures—Robert Carr, whom 
he created Earl of Soinerset, and George Villiers, 
made Duke of Buckingham, and to pander to 
‘howe profiigacy he squandered the revenues 
his Kingdom, and sold to the highest bidder 
the titlesand honours of England—was,and ever 
Wilbe the gravest charge against this prince's 
‘tiga; while the inglorious manner in which, at 
the stcrifce of national honour, he preserved 
Dace to the country, though exposing him tothe 
eutempt of his own subjects, laid him open to 
thescorn and ridicule of foreign states. Nor can 
{he manner in which he deserted his unfortu- 
ale son-in-law, 
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{Sue remained with the Royal Family, but when 
‘King’s cause became desperate, he retired 
‘Tih his brother to the Continent, and being of a 
isposition than the Brince of Wale 

himself to military studies. After the 
his father, and the usurpation of Crom- 
took service in the French and sub- 
the Austrian army, where he served 
‘distinction under ‘Turenne, Don John, 
iMustrions Condé. On the death of the 
he joined his brother in Holland, and 
toration, returned with Charles to 
when having been granted a pension 
he ‘Was appointed Lord High 

|, and took command of the fleet. 
this time he formed an intrigue with Miss 
daughter of Mr. Hyde, subsequently 
Clarendon—and whom the king compelled 
On the breaking out of the 

Duke of York put to sea with 
t of 114 sail, which coming up 
enemy of nearly equal strength, an 
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order, into their harbours, 
Seat Say aa one veel. - By the 


laration of faith caused 
by the Test Act, and gave 
Satan bd ares 
e time, his daughter Mary was 
get $0 the Prince of Orange, and in 1685, 

 icath of Charles II., the Duke of York 


ascended the throne as James IT. The first act 
of James's relgn was ono rather calculated to 
estrange than to win the affections of his 
subjects, this was, publicly going to mass through 
the streets of London, attended by all the 
Insignia of the Cathollé religion; nor was his 
subsequent haughty and imperious conduct with 
his parliament calculated to conciliate men's 
minds: and when the natural son of Charies— 
the Duke of Monmouth—raised the standard of 
revolt, the heart of the nation attended the 
handsome youth to the field of Sedgemore, and 
though the nation could not, marvel that James 
should consign » rebel to.the block, it felt that 
‘some pity might have been shown to the rash 
act of his brother's son. The last act that tried 
the patience of the country was, the appoint 
ment of @ foreign priest to the presidency of 
Magdalen College; after this, the Prince of 
Orange, in right of his Protestant wife Mary, 
was Invited to England, and James, yielding 
to the popular indignation, voluntarily abdicated. 
the throne in 1688, and retired to France. 
Scarcely had ho left his throne, than the rash- 
ness of his character induced him to attempt to 
recover his lost crown; and being assisted by 
Louis with men, money, and a fleet, he landed in 
Ireland, and ‘after “investing Londonderry, 
marched to meet William of Orange, who at 
the Battle of the Boyne, gave his cause a final 
Blow in the ruin of his hopes and army. Re- 
‘turning again to France, he took up his residence 
at St. Germain, where he died in 1701.—See 
PRETENDER. 

JAMTLAND or THE LAN, & province of 
Sweden in the north-west of the country, and 
separated from Norway by a part of the Nor- 
‘wegian chain, known as the Lulian Alps. ‘The 
province is nearly seventy miles in length by 
about sixty in breadth, is extremely mountain- 
ous on its western margin, and falling into 
fruitful plaing, plateaus and valleys in the east, 
where a tolerable crop of most varieties of fruits 
and corn are produced. Iron, slate, copper, 
lead, alum, and marble, are the chief mineral 
products. "Tho capital is Ostersand, and the 
Population of ‘the province is estimated at 
49,719, 


JANICULUM, the name of one of tho seven 
hills on which Rome was built, and first en- 
closed with walls by Ancus Martius, the fourth 
King of Rome. 

JANISARY, @ soldier of the Turkish foot 
guards; the ‘name of celebrated body of 
infantry established by Amurath or Murad I. 
about 1389, who, during the reign of his brother 
Soam,” Serva, "and Buigeray and aving 

a and has 

Chined S5° Me share a Ath ot the captive 
Christians, selected the youngest and finest of 
‘these hardy people, and, having had them 
instructed in the Mahommedan precepts, enrolled. 
‘them into a body-gaard for his person, and being 
highly drilled, and taught all the evolutions of 
‘war, became, for many ages, the finest troops in 
the Ottoman service, and were regarded as tho 
shield of the empire, and upholders of the 
dynasty ‘and religion.” For several centuries, 
the Janisaries were recruited exclusively from 
fhetrained and educated youths of Christian cap 
tives, and of these only the finest were selected s 
in later times, however, the Osmanlls wore 











allowed to enrol in this distinguished and petted 
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corps, who, knowing their power and influence, 
Uke the Praetorian Guard of the Romans, soon 
turned on their masters, and, by frequent 
mutinies and acts of insubordination, not only 
gave the state and sovereign frequent emuse of 
disturbance, but compelled the deposition, both 
of obnoxious miniters and often the Sultan 


‘The discipline and obedience taught in the 
Janisary schools, was the most strict, austere, 
‘and perfect of any military education ever insti- 
tuted, and had in it all the abstinence, privation, 
‘and fotal submission peculiar to the monkish 
orders of La Trappe and Ignatius Loyola. This 
splendid body of infantry, which was never 
Known to retreat from afield of battle, was 
Composed of four squadrons, each squadron 
consisting of a certain number of Ortas, or 
troops, each Orta in the capital being, composed 
of 100’ men, in Natolia and elsewhere, of 200, 
though, in time of war, the strength of each 
troop, Orta, or company, was raised to 500: the 
‘total ‘strength of this imperial body-guard is 
supposed to have numbered 100,000, As the 
pay given by the state was small, the Janisaries 
‘were allowed, when not on duty, to work at 
their trades, 'the soldiers being divided into 
regiments, according to their occupation; thus, 
‘one regiment consisted entirely of bakers, 
another of shoemakers, and soon. An insur- 
rection, which broke out among the Janisaries 
4in_ 1825, lasted three days, and was so formid- 
able, that the Sultan Muhmoud, the father of 
the present monarch, resolved for ever to abolish 
‘the institution, and’ having issued an order for 
their destruction, the troops of the line fell upon 
them, June, 1825, when above 25,000 men were 
slaughtered, their barracks fired, a curse pro- 
‘nounced on their name, and, by proclamation, 
‘the Janisaries were suppressed throughout the 
‘Turkish empire. 

JANNINA, or JANINA, a strongly-fortified 
city of Et ‘Turkey, and the capital of the 
province of Afbania, the residence of a Pasha, 
‘and the seo of an Archbishop ; is situated on the 
south-weetern shore of the Lake of Janina, 
eighty-five miles west of Larisa, and supposed to 
‘cover the site of the once-renowned Greek ety 
and temple of Dordona. Ali Pasha made Jannina 
‘the capital of his usurped state, and under him 
tho city rose to great distinction, and became a 
place of considerable splendour, wealth, and 
commerce; but when at last hard pushed by 
the Ottoman troops of the Porte, Ali Pasha, 
rather than give the enemy the satisfaction of 
capturing the booty of so rich a town, ordered 
the city to be fired in many places, s0 that 
‘when the Saltan’s troops ultimately carried the 
‘walls, obtained a surrender, and entered the 
place, they found the lately opulent capital a 
heap ‘of seuttered ruins. With the eapture and 
‘execution of All Pasha and his sons, the glory 
and importance of Jannina set, nor has it ever 
since recovered any part of its lost position. 
‘The chief articles of trade are silk and spun 
cotton, which are exported from hence as the 
produce of Thessaly. “Popalation from 10,000 to 


3,000, 
‘JANSENISTS, a sect which appeared in the 
‘Roman Catholic Church, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; many of their tenets were 
Calvinistic, and closely approximated to the 
reformed religion. ‘They taok their rise from 




















Jansenius or Janssen, bishop of Ypres, and 
decame a very important body, as regarded, 
numbers. . 

JANSSEN, Connezros, sometimes Jansenius, 
bishop of Ypres, in the Netherlands, born in 
1585, at Akay in Holland, and vecame the 
founder of the sect. of Jansenists ; his book 
“a 5," from which the order took their 
tenets, became the subject of much violent 
controversy, and was denounced es heretics! 
and Diasphemous by Innocent X. He was ap- 
pointed by the king of Spain to the see of Ypres, 
for book he wrote condemnatory of France 
and her foreign policy. 

JANUARY.—The first month of the year, 
‘according to the present computation. In the 
early Roman calendar, March was the frst 
month ; January and February were added by 
Numa ‘Pompilius. January was not the firt 
month in the year in the British calendar til 
the alteration of the style from the Julian to the 
Gregorian year in 1752. January originally only 
contained thirty days, it has now thirty-one. 
‘The word is supposed to be derived trom the 
Roman deity Janu, a god represented with tro 
faces, looking in opposite directions, whom they 
delleved to preside ovor the beginning of all 
business and affairs of moment, 

JANUS, in heathen mythology, a King of 
Italy, and founder of a small city called Janicu- 
Jum, on the banks of the Tiber. By others he's 
regarded as the son of Phebus; and his 
attribute of two faces, looking two ways at 
‘once, on the past and present, favours this 
derivation of his origin from the’sun, Janusis 
sometimes represented as holding the numerals 
CCC. in one hand, and LXV. in the other, a 
indicative of the year, of which those are the 
days and his name the opening month, Some- 
times he is given four heads, as presiding over 
the seasons. In time of war, the gates of the 
temple of Janus were Kept always open, and 
closed directly peace was ratified, to retain the 
‘wars within them, 

JAPAN, on empire of the East, and situated 
on ‘the extreme eastern verge of Asia, is com- 
posed of three considerable islands, and’a grest 
namber of small and very inferior islets, extends 
fram 31° ta 46° of Nl, an ea bere 
129° and 150° of E. longitude. 
on the north by the, Sea of Okhotsk, om 2 
‘south and east by the Pacific Ocean, and on the 
west by the Sea of Japan, Straits of Corea, and 
Gulf of Tartary. "The empire is divided’ into 
Japan Proper and the dependent islands, and 
contains seven principal districts, subdivided into 
Reventy provinces. Japan Proper consistsof three 
large islands, Kiou-sion, Sitkokf, and Niphons 
the firat is about 200 miles in length, by a width 
‘of 80, and is separated from Niphon by the 
Snwo Sound and Straits of Sumonoseki, and 
from Sitkokf by the Boungo Channel. sitkotf 
Js about 150 miles long by a breadth of 70, 
and is separated from Niphon by the Kino 
Channel. « 

Niplion, the largest and most important 
the Japanese islands, is of a semi-lonar fom, 
measuring along the middle of the island 
miles in length, with a width varying fam 
60 to 160 miles ‘The principal of the depen 
iSand°ot Terakal, the Karl ero, 
island of , the ‘group, 
‘Choo, and some’ others, The coast of the 
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greater number of islands is extremely ir- 
Tegular, being deeply indented with gulf, bays, 
and inlets, presenting numerous peninsulas and 


Tapunese Gentleman, 


abrapt headlands, but clothed in the most luxu- 
Nant vegetation ‘and foliage, making the ap- 
Proich by water to any of the principal towns 
Tomantic and beautiful to a degree. 

The surfice of the land, too, is most uneven, 
snd in many instances tises’ into hills and 
Mountains of very considerable elevation ; in 
‘Niphon especially, the ground swells from rise 
to rise, till the whole culminates in a broad 
‘inal ridge, which, traversing the centre of the 
(tire length of ‘the island, presents in its course 
Many considerable peaks, ‘once active voleanoes, 
or buried hundreds of feet in perpetual snow ; 
of all these, Fusl, reaching to 12,000 feet, is the 
Rost Important ‘elevation in the chain.’ From 
the position in which they lie on the map of the 
World, forming a part of the great voleante line, 
thee islands are subject to frequent eruptions 
aod carthquakes, the latter often causing 
Sebttal calamities among the dense population. 
The geological characteristics of the Japanese 
Winds are trachyte and basalt, plastic clay, 
Rar! and felspar, while here and there occur 
whole mountains of earth. The 
Dineral wealth of Japan. must be considerable, 
‘ad, if properly worked, would be immensely 
Woductive. The chief products are gold, silver, 
‘opp, tin, lead, and fron ; coal and sulphur are 
‘ue obtained in abundance. 
git? Tivers are short and rapid; but_ too 

leis yet known, either of the lakes or of the 
‘aterior'of the country, to allow us to speak 
Sith confidence of them. The climate is re- 
Rarkably various in this empire, the cold on the 
(itera coasts, at certain seasons, being ex- 

ney severe, while on the west, where It les 











opposite to the genial clime of Asia, itis parti- 
cularly warm and delightful. Its insular situa 
.tion Keeps the mean temperature to a mild and 
‘genial average, though, in parts, the wet and 
cold are, for a thme, inimical both ‘to health and 
vegetation. 

‘Where the soil has been adverse, the patient 
Jabour of the natives has made the land fruitfal ; 
and most of the vegetable productions of the 
islands and continent of Asia are to be found 
flourishing in Japan the camphor and varnish 
tree are indigenous ; the rice yields two crops a 
‘year; wheat, barley, and oats are grown, but not 
in any great quantity; and the sugar-cane is 
cultivated with success. Most of the spices, 
cotton, and tobacco, are grown in considerable 
abundance, and there are now extensive planta- 
tions of tea in the differentislands. Among the 
animals common to this country ure buffaloes, and 
horses of a small size, but hardy; there aré no 
asses, mules, elephants or camels, and but few 
sheep or pigs. The wild zoology may be com- 

ised in bears, hyenas, deer, hares, and foxes. 

gS are common, and’ are held to be sacred, 
and though cats abound, the country is over- 
run with rats. The birds are numerous, and 
many of them gorgeous. With the exception 
of an enormous species of serpent, the ourabams, 
the country is tolerably free from snakes. 

‘Te Japanese belong to the great Mongol 
Tartar family, and are distinguished, like ot 
branches of the same stock, by a broad skull and 
high cheek-bones, small black eyes, obliquely 
set, long black hair, and a yellow or sallow com- 
plexion. The chief moral characteristics of the 
Japanese are, skill, perseverance, courage, and 

‘with much good humonr, courtesy, 
and natural politeness. The established or 


Sapanese Lady. 


state religion is that of Buddha; the language.is 





Polysyliable, and has an alphabet of forty-seven 
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letters, which are written in four different forms, 
one of which is used exclusively by men, and 
‘another by women. In manufacturing akill, the 
Japanese surpass the Chinese ; their works in 
copper, iron, and steel, thelr fabrication of 
telescopes, watches, clocks, and thermometers, 
‘are surprising evidences of perseverance and 
aidll, Silks and cotton cloths are extensively 
amanufactured, glass is much used, and the china 
that is made is considered superior to that from 
‘the “celestial” kingdom. Their process of japan- 
‘lng oF lacquering forms « branch of art almost 

lusively employed by the Japanese. Vaper, 
however, is the most universally-made article in 
Japan, and is manufuctured from the bark of the 
mulberry and other trees, and made of every 
size, texture, thickness, and quality, and is 
‘used for almost every purpose of domestic life, 
for dress, umbrellas, towels, handkerchiefs and 
Dedelothes, The government of the Japanese is 
hereditary, and an absolute monarchy, shared 
Detween io heads, the ecclesiastical and 
military : the first, called the Mikado or Dairi- 
Sama, who resides, as chief spiritual authority, 
‘at Miako; the other, the military or temporal 
king, called Siogun or Kubo, keeps his state at 
the great capital, Yeddo. ‘The extreme jealousy 
observed by the natives in their dealings with 
of tho cary history of Japan our fre nteli- 
of the early history of Japan; our first intelli- 
fence is. derived. trom the ‘Portuguese, who 
effected & settlement here in 1642, and who, for 
‘many years, possessed immense privileges, and 
carried on @ vast trade, and had proceeded #0 
far as to convert many thousands of the natives 
to the Christian creed. Their insolent interfer 
ence, however, with the religion of the land, and 
the ‘attempt to coerce the Japanese by the 
terrors of the Inquisition excited such indigna- 
tion, that the Portuguese and every other 
European nation were expelled the country, and 
‘the whole empire became a sealed book to 
Europe. Fifty years after, about 1600, the 
Dutch, by a system of abject servility’ and 
fhe Kingdoin, and‘ ihiag rigorously excluded 

ly exclu 

from enering ie counary, they were the only 
foreigners, except the Chinese, with whom the 
Japanese Would have any commercial inter- 
course. 

An Englishman, cast away and made 4 
risoner in the time of Elizabeth, rose to great 
jonour and state in the country, became the 

friend and companion of the king, and obtained 
for bis countrymert great commercial privileges 
‘with the people ; but the folly of the Jesuit mis- 
Sonaries, in exciting the hatred of the people, 
‘caused the English to suffer as well as the ot 
natigns of the West.—See Apaas Jou, 

‘The late negotiations entered into with the 
Japanese Government, and the advantage that 
hhas already accrued from re-opening the trade of 
Europe with this remarkable people, is a cheering 
fact, as far as the future is concerned. In the 
mean time our intercourse ts only in its infancy, 
but there can be little doubt that, when once 
confidently embarked in, it must lead to the 
‘most signal advantages on both sides. 

JAPHET, in Scripture history, was the eldest 
on of Noah and to him is ascribed the origin of 
the inhabitants of Northern Asia and the whole 
of Europe, 





JARNACH, a town of 


‘rane, in the Depart- 
ment of Charente, and pais 


Fi 
situated on that river, 


twenty miles from the city of Angouléme. It 
‘was here that the Duke of Anjou, aftorwaris 
Henry IL., gained a decisive over the 


‘Huguenots in 1569, and where the gallant Condé 
perished, The trade of the town i» chiefy con- 
fined to the distilation of brandy. tion, 
JARVIS, Jonx, an accomplished painter, 
vhlefly on glass, born in Dublin in 1749. His 
greatest work is the west window in New College, 
Oxford, where he executed five works from de- 
signs by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Died in 1800. 
‘JASMINE, the popular name of plants be- 
longing to the genus Jasminum, bearing beaut!- 
ful, small, clustering flowers, ‘There are many 
varieties of this plant: the most generally known 
are the common white jasmine, a climbing plant 
from fifteen totwenty feet high; the Arabian jas- 
mine, of the genus Nyctanihes; the bastard jas- 
mine, of the genus Cestrum; also the genus 
Lycium, the Persian ; the red, or Plumeria, the 
acarlet and yellow, belonging to the genera Big- 
nonia and um, and others. ‘The Jasmi- 
‘num belowgs to the nataral order of Jasmia- 
cea, and the class Diandria, Monogynia. 
JASON, in fabulous history, was @ famous 
hhero, son of son, king of Tolchos, a city of 
‘Thessaly, Peleas laving usurped the throne on 
the death of son, the youthful prince was 
driven from his kingdom, ‘Subsequently, in obe- 
ience to the commands of the oracle, Jason re- 
turned to the city of Tolchos and demanded the 
surrender of the throne to fim, ita rightful pos- 
sessor; to this the ‘consented, if Jason 
would frst sail across the Euxine to the kingdom 
of Colchis, and there punish the perfdious king, 
#tes, who had slain a mutual relative, To thi 
Jason consented, and taking s troop of the 
bravest Greeks he could get, set sail in the ship 
‘Argo, und soon after arrived at the king's court. 
‘Bes’ readily to restore the Golden 
‘Fleece, which had been the eause of the kinsman's 
death,’ and afford him every satisfaction if he 
‘would oniy tame certain savage bulls with brazen 
hoofs and horns, who perpetually vomited forth 
flame and smoke, and make them plough a field 
sacred to the gods. At the same time he was 10 
do some other trifling services, such as killing the 
dragon who the Golden Fleece, and, 
ly, to fniah all his tasks in one day. 
‘By’the ald of Medea, the king's daughter, #% 
enchantress, to whom he promised eternal love, 
Jason was enabled to accomplish his several feats, 
‘and returned to Thessaly with the Golden Fleece 
and his wife Medea, pe 
Growing, however, weary of her 
ove, Jason divorced Medea and married Glau, 
the king of Corinth’s daughter, by whom he bad 
voveral children, all of, whom were ae 
e 
murdered before the eyes, by the 


a on ee, 
by a beam falling on him from the ship ATE% 








‘or common quartz, yet rigid 

‘when brought into collision with steel. 
1s a siliclous substance of various colours, fount 
{n veins of trapp-rock, also in yoleanic rocky 
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the primary and secondary serles. It is opaque, 
or feebly translucent at the edges, and presents 
almost every variety of color, ‘There are many 
varieties of this mineral, as the common Jasper, 


geal ‘and numerous works of art and bijou 

JASPER, the name of five counties in the 
United States of America, and also of one town 
fn the same confederation. 1. In the state of 
Georgia, with an ares of 480 square miles, and a 

ation in the chief town of 11,111, of whom 

are slaves, 2. A.county in Mississippi, with 
asurface of 650 square miles, and a population 
i the capital of $958,,"3, Another in Indiana, 
with 980 square miles of surface, and a population. 
B the chief town of 360. 4. Another n Tinots, 
‘with an area of 475 square miles, and a population 
in the capital of 1472. 6. A county in Missouri, 
‘with an ares of 980 square miles, and  popul: 
tion in the capital of the same name of 1875. 

All according to the census of 1840. 

JASSY, a fortified city of European Turkey, 
‘the capital of the province of Moldavia, situated 
on a tributary of the Pruth, 170 miles north- 
east of Bucharest. This unfortunate city has 
suffered so fearfully and repeatedly in the san- 
guinary wars between the Turks and Russians, 
and national animosity has here s0 often vented 
iu most malignant pasion that of ita once 

structures, “mi Iwellings, 
wrelcbulle Commercial merts of stone ata brick, 
cathedrals, palaces, and churches, the mere 
akeleton or spectre of what it once was remains 
$0 wood and plaster bullings, as mean in ep- 
Pearance as they are temporary and fragile in 











spaces, 
tures, combine to give @ drear and desolate 
aspect to the Jassy of modern days. Jassy is 
‘supposed to contain a population of 20,000—e aad 
falling off from the time of its Roman splendour, 
or even the more recent date of 1822, when it 
contained double that number of ‘inhabitants, 
before the insubordinate Janisaries almost anni 
hilated the city by fire and 
JAUNDICE, @ disease of the liver and the 
biliary secretion, outwardly characterised by the 
ESAT srmpiins of eub-sent intamatory 
Yellow tinge of the white coat of the 
eke mle, ‘and often of the entire body, by 
e absence of colour in one, and the excess of 
colour in another of the excretions, and by 
fineral lunguor, loss of appetite, and iassitude, 
certain conditions of the disease it is called 
i, and ia another and more formidable con, 
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longitude 105° 11/ and 114° 13° E. ; is 666 miles 
epee oe and ib tin 
has an estimated arce of £0,000 square 

'8 population supposed to be 





tains thickly set with voleanoes, varying from & 
height of 5000 to an altitude’ of 12,000 feet, 
intersect the entire of the island; while 
‘numerous ranges of elevation, and short 
hnly chains traverse the country im all direc- 
tions. Many of these mountain-ranges, 
rer" possess brosd: plans and. fertle valleys, 
‘The rivers are numerous, but generally running 
from the ‘central alpa £0. the ocean on either 
shore, are short and of little importance. Ja 
‘ut has no lates of any conseyonce, 
swamps, but has no lakes of any consequence. 
‘As the ‘mountains are nearly all of a voleanic 
origin, earthquakes and thunder-storms are fre- 
quent and the former often earfuly destructive, 
ie products of Java are rice, maize, millet, 
wheat, sugar, coffee, tea, cotton, tobacco, cinna- 
mon, ginger, pepper, cardamoms, betel, cocoa- 
aut are , cochineal, a great variety 
iye-stuffs, and nearly all forms of tropical 
{fait and eotlent plants, ‘Though few minerals 
are obtained, still a large supply of iron, sul 
salt, and saltpetre are procured. An 
of oil is yielded from many of the trees; and 
Diack cattle, goats, buffaloes, and horses are 
numerous, and of thelr several breeds excellent. 
‘The seas and rivers yield abundance of fish, and 
domestic fowls are reared in great numbers. 
With such natural resources, and almost un- 
bounded means of commerce and subsistence, it 
is @ subject of little wonder that the Dutch 
‘should early have seen the advantages of the 
island, and have made themselves masters of & 
spot 80 prolife and rich in all the ftems of com- 
fort, luxury, and trade; hence Java soon be- 
‘came, and has to the present day continued, the 
great centre and metropolis of the Dutch East 
India Company: |The greater part ofthe island 
delongs to Holiand ; the rest is owned by two 
native princes, the Suruhunam or Emperor, and 
the Sultan; Dut thesé, though nominally inde- 
pendent sovereigns, are in reality little better 
than tributaries to the Duteh. 

‘The Dutch settlements are divided into seven- 
teen provinces, the most important of which 
are situated on’the northern shore of the island, 
‘to all of which Batavia is the capital, though, 
‘owing to its unhealthy situation, the Ex 
seat of, ent has been removed to 
wick. The dominions of the Emperor contain & 
Population of abont 1,000,000, and those of the 
Sultan nearly 700,000 people. ‘The natives are 
of the Malay race, short, thick-set, and robust, 
and their religion a mixture of Mahommedanism 
‘with that of Buddha. 

‘Java was first discovered and settled on by 
the Portuguese in 1511; sixty years later, the 
Dutch made a lodgment at Bantam; and in 
factory at the tame face. ‘the Date, Row 

tory at the same place. ow 
tree oon expelled boty ant, gradually Keroas- 
ing their sway, have from that time remained 
the almost exclusive masters of this splendid 
island, The natives are superior in civilisation 
and mechanical skill to all the inhabitants of the 








8. and |Indlan Archipelago, some of their silk and 


eotton fabrics showing an unapproachable ex- 
cellence ; they are also admirable shipwrights, 
and generally make superior mechanics. ‘The 
one-horned rhinoceros, the tiger, panther, and 
tiger-cat are amongst the most formidable. of 

the indigenous wild animals, Nowhere does the 
Dat attain to such immense dimensions aa in 
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‘across the wings, and may be seen hanging 
hundreds, extended from branches of roes, Hie 
rows ung out to dry along the akirts 
a ‘The ‘ornithology of Java is 


‘and, from the dappled thrush to’ the gorgeous 
‘the air and boughs are alive with the 

‘winged glories of the feathered race. Up to the 
time of ‘the -Arsb invasion in the fifteenth 
‘century, Java appears to have been a grea 
ishing state, an the splendid Hindoo temples 

to Brahms and Buddha scattered over the island 
‘sufficiently testify ; but, through the destruction 
‘of ita magnificent capital by the conquerors, the 
faland was givon over to a mumber of petty 
over the ine 


iscord, 
when, having discovered the new route, the 
‘East became no longer a mystery to the: 
‘spirit of the West. : 

JAY, the name of @ county of Indiana, and 
also of several towns in the United States of 
America. 


JAY, the popular name for birds pertaining 
to the genus Garrulus. The Jay is one of the 
most beautiful of the British birds. ‘Theheadis 
‘white with black streaks, and covered with long 
feathers, which it can erect at : 





and purple. 
Woody divest, and bulge in the hase, shorn, 
‘or low birch an artless nest of sticks, fibres, and 


‘The Jey. 


tender twigs; it has five or six eggs, of a. 
Dine colour,’ mottled with brown; is 
talkative, 
words. 
hhand-saw so well, that it was mistaken 
carpenter at work, snd another was in the 
habit of setting s' cur dog upon cattle, by 
‘whistling and calling him by name, In summer 
they are very injurious to . devouring 
great quantiiles of peas, and also cherries; in 
‘Sutumn, they feed upon acorns, but they also 
Prey upon small birds. 

‘JED, the name of & river in Scotland, in the 
county “of Roxburgh, which, rising on the 
Bnglish borders, flows north to join the Tiviot 
Below Jedburgh. 


JEDBURGH, a royal burgh of Scotland ent 
chief town of Roxburghshire, s situated on the 
Jed near its confiuence with the Tivio, eleven 
talles north-east of Hawick, and forty-five miles 
‘south-east of Edinburgh. The town contains 
‘the interesting and venerable ruins of Jedburgh 
Abbey ; and the inhabitants fimd an active and 
Foote clay Shewihley ca pe 
woollens, tartans, 

Population, 2697. 

JEDDOor YEDDO, the capital of the Japanese 
empire, and the chief town of the island of 
Niphon, is situated on the north-east side of the 
island in a large plain at the head of » shallow 
day, and Mes in latitude 36° 107 N., 





houses, in } are only of one story high, 
find are chledy composed of earth and boards 


fashion. ‘The emperor's palace forms in itself 
considerable town, the royal lodgings 
defined by three imposing towers nine stores 
high, each tower faced with plates of gold. Tbe 
Hall of Audience is reported to be sustained by 
pillars of massive gold. Population 1,000,000, 


JEFFERSON, Twoxas, the third President 
of the United States; was born at Shadwel 
in the county of Albemarle, state of Virgil 
April and, 1743. Upon the death of his father, 
‘and when his education—neglected daring his 
early yoars—had been perfected, he enterci 
‘upon the study of the law, and soon 
Ring tren oo spent Wepahey ae 
7 ‘ont epolley 
Tooth country in tarlag the colonies, Yea 
Mr. Jefferson allied himself with the ‘pordat 
party, and, by legal knowledge and otk 
‘qualifieations, soon became a leading man in hit 
native State. From this time till he qoitted 
Congress in 1775, his time was actively employed 
in advancing the great cause of his coumty 
against England, He prepared the draft of the 
famous Declaration of Independence. He sib- 
sequently retired from Congress, and a 
the post of Governor of his native state of 
Virginia, In 1785, he Fi 
as representative of his country 
1786 went to England with Mr. Adams a8 envoy 
fo the court of St, James's, Three years st 
he returned to America, where Washingtot 
—then President—appotnted him Secretary of 
‘State, which post he held for four years, 
then ‘resigned, living for some years in retie- 
ment, In 1797, however, he was elected Vice- 
President, and,” in 1801, declared. President, 
gaining the presidential chalr by a majority of 
ONE over Mr. Adams, being re-elected at the, 
‘ond of his first oficial term. After these efsht 
years passed in the service of his country, In its 
‘most exalted office, he permanently retired int? 
private life, and taking up his abode at Mont 
cello, there died on the ath of July, 1226, in the 
eighty-third year of his age, and on the 
‘anniversary of the independenceof his country— 
Mr. Adams, the second President of the Uniom 








dying on the same day. 
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JEFFERSON, the name of seventeen counties 
and one town in the United States of America, 
Situated, one in New York state, Kentucky, 
Feacyvani’ Cire Gear Fiona Ri: 
ansylvania, Virginia, Georgia, Flo la 
‘uma, Ilincis, Missouri, Towa, Arkansas, Wis- 
consi. | Besides these, there is one city of the 
same naine, the capital of Cole, county Missouri, 
Stunted on'the south bank of the great river of 
tat name, 936 miles west from Washington, 
and contains the usual public buildings, and 

‘population of 1174, 
JEFFERSONIA, a genus of North American 
ants, belonging to the class Polyan- 


dria, order Mc , and named in honour of 
‘tebresdent, Jefloraon, 





Ia Having 
4h seal ot inborgh, te Cano Univer: 
tty, and the Queen's College, Oxford, Mr. 

‘took up his residence in his native place, 
sud commenced practice as an advocate in 1799. 
But, though he followed the of the 

forty years, he neither acquired fame nor 
from his legal pursuits; it was as contri 
snd editor to the Edinburgh Review that 
Jeftrey obtained that distinction which was 
‘him as an honest and meritorious 


Lait 


i 


- 
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1, he was chosen Lord Rector of the 

lasgow, and seven years later 
Faculty of Advocates. In 1930, he 
Parliament for the burghs of Forfar, 
ipar, &c. ; being, however, unseated, 
r re-entered the House for Malton, 
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Deubighthire, in the early part of the seven- 
‘eam centory. " After completing his education 
{Westminster ‘School, he entered himself of the 
‘txer Temple, and became, through his hardi- 
hood in attending the assize during the plague 
ha other ae wean from the danger 
‘acknowledged r, though not qualified 

4 take his place at the bar. This, with a 
unscrupaloumess as to what he did, or 
character of those who employed him, 
by a amount of confidence, 
for him the place of Recorder of the 
tment as a Welsh 
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stly rendered the name of 
‘and detested ; his 
western garden of Kogland 





1 Delng tracked with blood, and marked by ghastly 
inpeta, mangled bodies. ory heeds, and 
ithering corpses. So highly, however, 
James Il. consider his brutal services, that he 
‘Advanced’ him,,on his return from this scene of 
Judicial carnage, to the office of Lord High 
Chancellor, where his coarse scurrility and 
abuse made him universally detested. Upon 
‘the abdication of his master, all the craven fears 


object of scorn and 
abject fear among the haunts of the destitute 
, seeking to escape 
‘and wretched, seckin the dreaded 
| retaliation and vengeance of the people whoee 
| Kindred he had destroyed. A solicitor whom, 
in his days of arrogance, he had inmalted and 
| expelied from the court, nocidentally discovered 
"him, though in disguise, as he secreted himself 
in & low pot-house st Wapping, and feeling 
j anew all the humiliation theater had once made 
| him’ endure, he raised an alarm, and calling in 
the people, delivered the trembling Jeffreys into 
their hands, who, with shouts and taunte, 
ragged him through the streets to the Lard 
Mayor. ‘The Lords of the Council directly com- 
‘mitted him to the Tower, where he died. as tt is 
affirmed, of grief and terror, April 18, 1689. 
TJEHAN GHIR Ge-han-gir), Apct Musar- 
yan Novrepi Mozasomp, Bmperor of Hin- 
dostan, or the Great, Mogul, was 
famous Akbar, and succeeded to 
Deli in 1608." He was eral, courteous 
‘great patron of literat 3 he waa 
8 literary personage, and wrote annals 
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of many eastern poems and romances ; and has 
been stil more ezalted by the exquisite muse of 
‘our own poet Moore :— 





JEHOABAZ, je-ho’-a-haz, one of the idola- 
trous kings of Israel, and succeeded his father, 
Jehu, in the sovereignty, 876 B.C. His iniquitons 
Souries led to his defeat and humiliation; his 
country being invaded by the powers of 
Sad sukering seek defen and mfortune, that 
fe com Sa” <r caus to ope the 

id only few 7 
Hand canes Satna 
and stormy reign of seventeen years, he died, 
B.C. 880, 

‘Also the name of a king of Judah, commonly 
called the younger, a son of Josiah, who, obtain 
ing a party, usurped the throne, to the exclusion 
of hia elder brother; his short reign of a few 


jJocose | months was, however, brought to a-close by his 


captivity, and committal a8 a close prisoner to 


“JEHOIARIM, a king of Judah, and » brother | 
| of the Inet named, was advanced to the throne 
"of Judah ase tributary of Pharaoh Neco; King 
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of Egypt, to whom, as the price of his elevation, 
‘he gave 500 talents of silver and one talent of 
gold. Though strongly admonished by the pro- 
het Jereminh to walk in the paths of virtue and 
piety, by a strict observance of the law; ike too 
many of his predecessors in Judah and Israel, 
Jeholakim relapsed into idolatry and wicked- 
ness. His pride, or his obstinacy, brought down 
‘upon himself and unfortunate country the ven- 
geance of the Syrian king, Nebuchadnezzar, 
‘Who, with » vast army, crossed the frontiers of 
Judea, and, besieging Jerusalem, rifled the 
‘temple of all its sacred and precious vessels, and 
leaving the humiliated king as his tributary on 
the throne, returned to Babylon loaded with 

fl, and carrying with him some of the prin- 
cipal’ inhabitants of Jerusalem as hostages of 
Jeholakim’s good faith, the youthful Daniel 
being among the captives, The death of this 
King appears to have been attended with some 
mystery and suspicion; and his funeral, as had 


JEHORAM, a king of Judah, who succeeded 
his father, Jehoshaphat, 904 B.C. Died, after an 
‘dolatrous life, 896 B.C: 

JEHORAM, or JORAM, the name of a king 
of Israel, who’ succeeded his brother Ahaziah, 
907 B.C. In this reign the capital, Samaria, 
snffered @ long and fearful stege from ‘the 
ian, who so closely invested the city, 
miserable inhabitants were rednced to 
extremity by sword and famine ; from 
consequences of which they were, however, 
cued by the miracle foretold by Elisha, "This 


peop! 
clemency, and greatly added to the prosperity 
of his subjects; the chlef error and calamity of 
his reign resulted from his alllance with Ahab. 
For this offence, however, he atoned by deep 
‘contrition and prayer, dying in peace and pro- 
sperity, B.C. 904. 

JEHOSHAPHAT VALLEY, a celebrated lo- 
cality in Palestine, being @ long, narrow, and 
Tugged glen or defile, lying on the east side of 
the elty of Jerusalem, without the walls, bounded 


JEHOVAH, or JAH, the Hebrew name of the 
Supreme Being, and signifies in that language 


the term tetragrammaton, or “the Great Namo 
of God,” a word composed of four letters; and 
assert that whoever knows the true pronuncla- 
ton of it cannot fail of being heard by God. 

. JEUNE, je-joon, empty, void, hungry, dry, 
darren; and s word intimately connected with, 
‘and derived from, the Latin word— 

JEJUNUM, the second division in anatomy 
of the small intestines, commencing at the duo- 
denum and terminating at the ium, and $0 
denominated because always found after death 
to be empty. 

JEREYL, Sm Joaxpm, a lawyer and states- 
man, born in Northamptonshire in 1664. He was 
8 member of Parliament, and one of the conduc- 
tors of the trial of Sacheverel. George I. con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood on him, and 
advanced him to the post of the Master of the 
Rolls. “Died 1738. 

JELLALABAD, a town of Aftghanistan, in 
the province of Cabul, situated in the valley 
formed by the Cabul’ river on its southern 
dank, and nearly equidistant from Cabul and 
Peshawar; itis walled and defended by severe 

wers. 

The place is rendered memorable for the 
gallant defence made by Sir Robert Sate in 1842, 
and his brave troops in the Affghan war, though 

by Akbar Khan and an immense army, 


‘who in vain attempted to carry the works de- 
ended by s handful of courageous men. Popt- 
lation, 2000, 


JELLAPORE, s town of Hindostan, in the 
Province of Agra, situated in the centre of 
ravines, and on the south of the river Betws, 
nineteen miles south-south-east of Nalpee. 
species of ine Grr clograda, a late of tbe 

16 order eilograda, a class of 
acalephe; a is animal, 
moving by of minute 





sparent gelatinous 
the agitating myriads i 
cilia with which they are provided, Found in 
8e08.—See ACALEPHA. 
JEMAPPES, o small town in Belglum, in the 
Province of Hainsult, and renowned for the 
victory gained here on the 6th of November, 
1792, over the Austrians by the French under 
General Dumouriez and the Due de Chartres— 
afterwards Duke of Orleans and Louis Philippe 
‘and which led to the subsequent conquest of 
Belgium by the French. Population, 
JEMINDAR, the name given to a native mi- 
Utary officer in the East Inc 


hol 

JENA, a town in the Grand Duchy of Sexe- 
Weimar, situated on the River Saale; is the seat 
of & supreme court of appeal, several learned 
societies, and a university, founded in 1657, which 
Possesses a fine ibrary, @ museum, 8 cabinet of 
minerals, a fine collection of mathematical i1- 
struments, an observatory, a botanical garden, 
‘with a school of medicine and an obstetric sur 
gery. The manufactares are woollen cloths 
‘stockings, and hats. Population, 6000. 

‘Jena is celebrated as the site of the impar- 
tant battle fonght on the 14th of October, 1806, 
Detween the Prussians and the French ‘unde 











He who is self-evident, and gives existence to 
others, denoting Him who is, was, and isto come. 
‘The Jews had so great and proper a veneration 


Napoleon, when the former were totally defeated 

JENKINS, Hzwnr, a native of Yorkshire, 
and memorabie as the oldest man of whom s°Y 
record has been preserved in this country, 
born in the year 1501 and dying in 1670, at the 
age of 169, having lived. in the reigns of eg! 
sovereigns. 
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JENNER, Epwaxp, M.D.—This celebrated 
physician, to’ whom ‘at large isso greatly 
Gloucestershire, 





tamade with, actin ymph (oF fuld taien 


‘on the teat of @ cow, 
ich he had very early’in life been 
‘pox, Dr, Jenner 


valid of this new 
fo’ demenstration thet the 
or find humour taken from a cow, when 
the akin of » patient at any ago, 

18 a prophylactic or preventive of the dis- 
‘known a8 smallpox; such lymph, after 
seven to nine days, producing on the 
fect @ disease precisely similar to thet 
from whence it was taken, and that 
taken from the pustule on the patient 
Dusetted the same invegrity and preventive qua- 
tes, for the use of others, with that obtained 
from the poc on the cow's teat. ‘Though men of 
lightened views at once supported Jenner in 
Lis theory, and halled the discovery as the great- 
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Word sacea, 8 cow), was universally advocated 
by medical men. Government, boever with 
Praleworthy intelligence gave 
‘Denefactor of humanity a grant of £30,000. 
__Dr. Jenner was a naturalist as well as a phy- 
Sian, and studied nature with a close and inves- 
eye; and, besides pamphlets on medical 
‘nbjects, has left many valuable papers on the 
‘tare and habits of English birds. Jenner died 
4n 1623, universally esteemed, aged seventy-four. 
ice, Paoonaton and “Dictionary of Dally 
fants.” 
SEREMIAH, one of the Jewish prophets, the 
‘writer of one of the canonical books of 
the Old Testament which bears his name, and of 
that also succeeding it, called the Lamentations. 
Jeremiah was descended from the race of the 
‘Ten Priests, being the son of Hikiah of Anathoth, 
of the tribe of in, He was called when 
‘ery young to the prophetic office, in the time of 
osiah, or 629 B.C., and continued to discharge 
his sacred fonctions for forty-one years, or till 
the eleventh year of king Zedekiah, 588 B.C. 
His life was often exposed to extreme danger 
hen he refused to conform to the will of the 
ruling powers, and for his opposition and remon- 
‘rances to the unholy conduct of the kings of 
‘udah, and was frequently committed to prison 
for his alleged contumacy, suffering especially 
luder the kings Jeholakim and Zedekiah. After 
the eaptare of the city of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
‘ » he obtained his liberty and retired 
to Faypt, ftom which thme all authentic record 
of his life is lost; by some, he ts supposed to have 
‘een stoned to death by the Jews of Taphones for 
Preaching against idolatry, though it is more 





probable that he died in his retirement in Egypt. 
‘His book is a collection of prophecies delivered at 
different times and places, except the last chapter, 
which is purely historical, and attributed to ano- 


pen. 

JEREMIAR, a patriarch of Constantinople, 
who lived towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He introduced the Gregorian Calendar, 
for which, and his with Gregory 
XTEL, he’ was Daniabed, but subsequently re- 
stored, 

JERICHO, once a famous city of Syris, 
though now a ‘miserable village. Jericho was 
situated on an extensive plain, rich in palm and 
Dalsamic trees, and other vegetable products, 
six miles west ‘of the Jordan, and twenty east- 
north-east of Jerusalem. Josephus describes 
‘he neighbourhood beyond the tmmediate, circle 
of Jericho, ss a rocky, barren wildefness, though 
its immediate surroundings are 80 exquisitely 
prolific and beautiful as to make a paradise of 
‘the locality. “It was from this spot that the 
celebrated balm of Mecca was procured. 

For the historical fall of Jericho, see the 
Book of Joshua, chap. vi. 

JERICHOW, a circle in the north of Ger- 
many, in the kingdom of Prussia, though pro- 
erly consisting of two small circles of the same 
name; one having an ares of 418 square miles, 
‘and a population of 66,000; the other, of 400 
‘square miles, and a population of 47,000. 

‘Also the name of a town of Prussia, in 
Saxony, three miles from the city of Magdeburg ; 
‘and the capital of the above circle, with « popu- 
lation of 1700, 

JEROBOAM, the first king of Israel, an 
officer in the service of Solomon, who had created 
him governor of the states of Ephraim and 
Manasseh. While fulfilling these offices, it was 
predicted that he should yet rule over fen in- 
‘stead of two of the tribes. Solomon, alarmed 
at the effect of such a report, sent out liis officers 
to secure Jeroboam ; but he, receiving timely 
warning, left his post and fied into Egypt, where, 
for the test of Solomon's reign, he remained in 
retirement, Upon the death of that monarch, 
990 B.C., and the revolt of the ten tribes from 
the house of Judah, Jeroboam returned to his 
native land; ‘and the revolted tribes having 
formed themselves into a separate . kingdom, 
under the name of Israel, elected Jeroboam as 
‘thelr frat king, and who,after an unholy and idola- 
trous reign of. two years, died 964 B.C. 

JEROBOAM IL, king. of Israel, and ‘the 
son of Joash, succeeded that king in 834 B.C. 
‘After some signal victories over the Assyrians, 
he fell into the practice of idolatry, and hed his 
Kingdom overrun by the Assyrians The pro- 
phets Hosea and Amos predicted the downfall of 
his house. 

JEROME, or HIERONYMUS, a father of the 
Church, born in 340 on the frontiers of Dacia. 
In 382 te became secretary to the Pope Dama. 
sus; he, however, finally took up his residence 
in the Holy Land, and passed the remainder of 
his days in a tponastery of Bethlehem, where he 
Gied in 420. “He translated the Old’and New 
Testaments into Latin, and wrote a ‘ History of 
the Lives of the Fathers of the Church.” 

‘JEROME OF PRAGUE, a learned disciple of 
the renowned John Huss. ’ Having treated the 
Council of Constance with contumely in refasing 
obedience to its great behest, he was made 
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prigoner while journeying through Switzerland 
‘to his own country, loaded with chains, and in 
‘that state iznominiously sent to Comstance, where, 
after being put to the question, he was con- 
demned to the flames, and accordingly suffered 
‘at the stake with great in 1416, 
JERROLD, Dovoras.—This well-known and 
‘esteemed writer, and who, as a dramatic au- 


thor, t, and novelist, has left 20 
lieng monuments ot hs aku and 
moral teaching, was the son of a 


provincial 
‘manager, born in London in 1803, and received 
‘the earliest rudiments of his education in Sheer- 
emt, where his father was at that time hol 

‘the post of theatrical manager : that busy L 





he 


jowever, at an early 
‘age went tosea with that gentleman, and served 
in some capacity on board a King’s ship till the 
ratification of peace. Uponleaving the navy, he 
‘was apprenticed to. printer in London, in which 
employment he took every opportunity to store 
‘and cultivate his large and original mind, ac-~ 
quiring in the hours of his leisure from toil an 





‘on Weber's opera of Der Freischiltz, which he 
had gone to the theatre to witness ; and this he 


iyed Susan,” ren- 
dered famous by the “ William” of T. P. Cooke; 
‘piece that, more from itseffects than its literary 
‘merit, has had the greatest run of any drama of 
‘modern times, His other dramatic works are 
“Nell Gwynne,” “ Prisoner of War,” “House- 
7 Time Works Wonders,” “ Bubbles of 
* “Cat's Paw,” and some others. His 
‘are “ Clovernook,” * Man made of Money,” 
“St. Giles and St. James.”” As a contri- 
to“ Punch,” he is chiefly known as the 
r of MA of a Feather,” “ Punch's 
to his Son,” and the “Caudle Papers.” 
‘his contributions to the periodicals, his 
in Blackwood, called “ Men of Character,” 
‘be regarded a3 the best of those produc- 
if not the Dest effusions of his genius, 
defore his desth, Mr. Jerrold 
‘newspaper, which, after a short career, 
with, and commenced a magazine, 
his own name; Dut this, like the paper, 
from inanition after a course of one or 
‘two years, Upon the discontinuance of these 
Yentares, Mr, Jerrold accepted the editorship of 
Lloyd's Weeily Newspaper, which journal he 
‘continued to conduct with great advantage to 
the proprietors up to the time of his death, 
which event occurred very abruptly at his resi: 


uy 


u 


at 


Jerrold’s writings there ean be neither question 
nor doubt; his style, always terse, often graphic, 
and highly epigrammatic, has left him slmot 
withouta rival ; these qualities is was which ren- 
dered some of his comedies so highly apprecisted 
‘and successful ; indved, as » bold, nervous prove 
‘writer, Mr. Jerrold may be regarded ax one of 
our best modern examples. His “Caudle Lee- 
tures,” “Twiddle-Thumb Town,” and some 
other productions are misfortunes, that prove 
he could es degenerate into iteraire 
‘weakness and cynical efectation, 

‘JERSEY (the Cesarea of the Romans), a 
{island in the English Channel, lying between 
10 69/and2° 14 west longitudeand 49°¥and49°10 
north latitude, and situated eighteen miles 
from the west ‘coast of Normandy, in France, 
eightesn south-east of Guernsey, and elghty- 
four south of Portland Bil, in Dorsetshire. 
greatest length of Jersey, east and west, is twaire 
miles, and its extreme’ breadth “soven miles 
having an areaof sixty-three square miles, Tht 
island is divided into twelve parishes, and co- 
tains three towns—the capital, St. Helier, St 
Aubin, and Gorey ; the coast is precipitous, ee 
‘lally on the north’ side, where it rises to a height 
of 200 feet, and is otherwise rendered extremely 
Gifficult of ‘access by rocks, islands, shoals, ax! 
banks, and can generally be approached only 67 
daylight; it has, however, several good bays 
Jersey bas numerous valleys, and possesses - 
‘cellent pasturage, the soll being senerally fertile, 
and well watered by brooks; the products a” 
wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and fruits, a Iago 
part of the land being laid out in orchards. A 
‘considerable number of cattle are reared, snl 
the trade .of the island is very considerable. 
Ship-building, shoe-making, and hosiery are the 
chief employments of the islanders, and with the 
oyster, cod, and conger-eel fisheries, export ant 
e trae in cattle, cider, dairy and agri- 
‘cultural produce, constitute the chief occupations 
of the inhabitants, The climate is mild and 
Than tht ot England The lanvuoge ond 

an that language and mal 
ners of the people still retain much of thelr of- 
ginal Norman-French charucter,a state of things 
kept up in a great measure by tieir anclent lavs 
and customs, which, though modified, contin0e 
grafted on the higher jurisprudence of the parent 
stato—a remarkable fact, considering the numb 
of centuries the Channel Islands have sppet- 
tained to the English Crown. Many attempts 
however, have been made by the French to 
tain these envied outposts of a rival state, lying 
as they do at the very mouths of their own bays 
and harbours, but always in vain. One of the 
most memorable of their attempts was in 1780, 
en 700 French, under Baron de, Kalle 
surprised the garrison of St. Helier, made r7- 
‘soners of the Governor and his troops; but Major 
Pierson, his lioutenant, mustering the militia cf 
the island, attacked the enemy, killed their eum- 
mander and the greater part’ of his force, the 
Test laying down their arms, the gallant Piersoa 
‘unfortunately falling in the moment of victory. 
It has its own legislature, “The States,” oF 
insular parliament, consisting of thirty-six 
members, chosen by the inbabitants, their ac!t 
in special cases being confirmed or annulled by 
‘the Viscount, or English Governor. From 1he 
decisions of its Royal Court appeals lio only with 











dence at Kilburn in 1857, in the 54th of his. 
asx.” OF iho strength and reat originality of 


‘the sovereign in council. ‘The military governor 
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‘tas ander him usually about 300 troops, besides 
the militia of the island, which, without artillery, 
sumbers 2500. Population, 57,020. 

JERSEY, a county in the state of Ilinois, 
‘United States, with an area of 300 square miles. 

JERSEY CITY, a city of North America, in 
the county of Hudson, state of New Jersey, and 
situated on the west bank of the Hudson River, 
‘nd opposite New York, with which it is con- 
Rested by a ferry, over which steamers are con- 


Youally plying. "The city is handsomely laid | 


cat with broad streets intersecting each other 
atright angles. Its manufactures of delf-ware 
and glass are in great repute. A. fine canal 
cianecting the Delaware and ‘Hudson rivers, 
‘above 110 miles long, terminates hete, as does 
‘ile the Philadelphia railway. Population in 
140 was 3709. 


vanquished inhabitants captive to Baby- 
4a, and was finally stormed and destroyed by 
' Romans under Titus, as foretold by our 
Saviour, seventy years after the Nativity, when, 
bythe most moderate testimony, 110,000 of its 
tants perished by the sword or famine, and 
$000 were ed into captivity, eo a alaves, Ltt 
unger, or wantonly exposed 

vil best, ¥ 
In the time of Hadrian, a new city was erected 
‘by the orders of that emperor, including the 
fmnit of Mount Moriah, and was once more 
‘by Ita scattered people. ‘This in turn 
%is captured, by the Persians in 614, by the 
636, and again by the Turks in 1076. 
Jn 1098, the first Crusades succeeded, after 





5 





Jerusalem. 


taking the city, and founding a 
rhich it became the capital, when, 
fighty-elght years under the 


of wi 
existing for 
May of nine Latin kings, it was taken Dy the 

‘under Salndin, ‘the renowned caliph 





and monarch of Egypt and Syria, in 1187, In 
1217 the Turks again became masters of Jera- 
salem, expelling the Saracens, and under many 
changes, fluctiftions, and contentions among 
rival sects, this branch of the Mahommedans 
hhave since that time retained posseasion of the 
Holy City. 

‘The site of Jerusalem is an elevated plateau, 
with steep ascents on every side except the 
south; and being almost surrounded by valleys, 
and encompassed by mountains, seems to stand 
{n the midst of a vast amphitheatre, presenting a 
splendid assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, 

wurches, and monasteries; ite gray walls, rnined 
bastions, and narrow gates giving it a character 
of singular beauty, while the rich and luxuriant 
brawling streams that mark its 

eground, form an admirable contrast, 
by the living freshness of the present with the 
hoary grandeur of the past, What the scene 
must have been when the glorious Temple rote 





| over all, and fixed the eye where the common- 


place, though splendid, Mosque of Omar now 

stands, and the city flashed back s thousand 

ffeied" roo and pinscles, imagination alone 
an > 

can tell. The modern population is estimated 

‘at from 12,000 to 14,000, comprised of about an 

equal number of Moslems, Jews, and Christians. 

JERUSALEM, a town in the United States, 
‘with 8000 inhabitants, in Yates county, state of 
‘New York. 

JERVIS, Jou, Earl St. Vincent, born at 
| Meaford, in Staffordshire, 1734. Having entered 
the naval service of his couftry at the age of 
ten, he acquired great distinction in varions 
parts of the world, but the crowning exploit of 
his life was the defeat of a far ‘Spanish 
| fleet off Cape St. Vincent, February 14th, 1797; 


ion of £3000 per annum. 

He displayed extreme manliness of 
and conduct even while he was yet a led, and 
his career is well calculated to stimulate youth 
to the of self-denial, and the virtues of 
self-reliance and independence. 

JESUITS, the name of a religious order of the 
Catholic Church, founded by Iguatius Loyola 
in the year 1534, and ratifed by the Pope, 1540. 
‘This, the most remarkable sect of religions 
ever incorporated, and who in thelr spiritual 
‘and political career have exercised & 
influence in the states and councils of the nations 
of the earth than any other denomination of 
Christians, was first dimly shadowed out by the 
founder in Paris; and though the objecta of its 
brotherhood were at first simple, legitimate, and: 
‘truly plous—the conversion of the heathen, and: 
forwarding, by acts of charity, benevolence, 
and godliness, the cause of Christianity and the 
glory of God—the admirable machinery by 
Which the eect was worked and governed, soon 
Jed less scrupalous and more ambitious 
than those of its first founders to use its cor- 
porate power and influence for ‘the 
most subversive of trath and justice, and often’ 
to results most arbitrary and cruel; till the 
name of Jesuit, or brother of the Order of Jesus, 
instituted to ‘follow in all things human the 
Divine example of the Redeemer, became syn0- 





ymous for double-dealing,. fred, eschery, 
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‘craft, and duplicity, or any underhand or crooked 
policy being deented meritorious, if used to 
advance the spiritual or temporal’ aggrandise- 
ment of the order. For these redsons, and their 
constant meddling with the domestic policy of 
the states where they had found a home and 
had established a sway, they were finally ex- 
pelled from every of Europe, and often 
heavy penalties imposed should-they again 
attempt to exercise their functions within the 
realms indicated. But though often expelled 
and frequently as it were trodden-out by rigot 
‘ous edicts, there is such vitality in this singular 
order, that though annihilated in one quarter it 
rises more vigorously in another, so that it seems 
impossible to exterminate an order that still 
apreads its subtle meshes over the universe. It 
cannot, however, be denied but that many good 
and learned men have belonged to this holy 
‘brotherhood, and though their schemes and 
‘eraft may shock, thelr industry and 

must command our esteem. “No danger to per- 
son, no fatigue, distance of travel, scorching 
deserts, or freezing wastes, no impediment, phy- 
sical or human, could arrest the onward march 
of these extraordinary propagators of Christian 
truth, Alike in the remote East or in the farthest 
‘West, as from pole to pole, wherever humanity 
congregated, there the Jesuit deemed he had a 
mission to fulfil. 

To the Jesuits we owe nearly all the know- 
edge we'possess of those sealed empires, China 
and Japan; and to their unscrupulous ambition 
that revolution in the latter, which in the seven~ 
teenth century deluged those islands in blood, 
‘and so justly incensed the people, that in ex- 
pelling the Christians they vowed never to 
admit’ another European into their dominions. 

‘The education and training of the Jesuits is 
‘one of the mast remarkable features in the whole 
system of the order : the discipline infilcted is 
‘the most rigorous; the most slavish and wnmur- 
muring obedience to the orders of superiors, 
‘and absolute and entire Gelief in the principles 
of the order is exacted : at the same time, they 
are inured to fatigue, privution, watching, and 
abstinence. Silence ‘is rigidly’ enjoined,” and 
every member, from boyhood up to the highest 
ecclesiastical function, is made to act as a spy on 
‘his companion, and report to his superior what 
he has heard’ or seen; thus, with souls dead 
‘to every purpose of life but the interests of the 
onder, spies themselves, watched in turn, and all 
‘bound together by the most holy and indi 
soluble of bonds, a human mechanism more po- 
tent for evil could not have been devised by 
man’s ingenuity, ‘The order embraces women 
fas well as men, secular as well as lay members, 
the whole being presided over by a General, 
who resides at Rome, by five assistants, an ad- 
monisher, provincials, coudjutors, and novices. 
Seo Ionativs Lorous. 

JEWEL, Joux, Bishop of Salisbury. This 
earned and pious divine was born in Devonshire 
in 1522, and though educated in tho Cutholic 
faith renounced the tenets of the Romish Ghurch, 
and rose to eminence as an ‘able Protestant 
Presclier tn the relgn of Edward the Sixth, 

ving to fly from Bonners persecution in the 
time of Mary, he did not retarn to England till 
the accession of Elizabeth, by whom he was so 
‘highly appreciated that he was advanced to the 
se6 of ator, in which office he died in 1571, 















His chief work is entitled “ An Apology for the 
Chureh of England, 

JEWS, a celebrated people descended from 
Abraham, and at first called Hebrews from a 
descendant of that patriarch, Heber, and sub- 
‘sequently to the death of Jacob known by the 
‘general term of Israelites. Having remained in 
Egypt til the descendants of the twelve sons of 
Israel had multiplied into a people, they were 
Jed under the conduct of Moses ‘and Aeron 
towards the Promised Land, or the country of 
‘Canuan ; but in consequence of the sins they had 
commitied on the march, and the acts of idolatry 
they had been guilty of, were not allowed to enter 
it, but for forty years were obliged to wander in 
the Arabian desert, till having in a measure ex- 
piated their offences, they were under the com- 
‘mand of Joshua at length led into Canaan, where 
his victories placed s great part of the country 
{in the hands of the Israelite 

‘After the death of Joshua, the elders of the 
people, and then the judges, ‘took the general 
management of the tribes, but these in time 
seeing the necessity of a’ more authoritative 
form of government, and a chief whom all should 
obey both in peace and war, elected Saul as the 
first king of the united tribes, among whom the 
whole country from the borders of Phoenicia in 
the north, to the river of Egypt in the south— 
with the exception of the south-western belt of 
maritime country belonging to the Philistines— 
‘was equally divided. 

On the death of ‘Saul, David, who had long 
been regarded as his successor, ascended the 
throne, being followed by his’ son Solomon. 
Under thisking, the Israelites rose to the highest 
pitch of greatness they had orever subsequently 
attained. He built the temple, enlarged and 
‘beautified Jerusalem, conquered or formed alli- 
fances with all surrounding states, and was 20 
untversally feared or esteemed, ‘that remote 
sovereigns did homage to his wisdom and great- 
ness. the death of Solomon, the Israelites, 
ever factious and discontented, grew dissatisfied 
with the form of government, ‘or the manner in 
which the regal power was exercised, and ten 
of the tribes revolted, and established a kingdom 
of their own under the name of Israel, and 
elected the late expatriated officer of Solomon's, 
Jeroboam, as their first king ; while the tribes of 
Judah and Benjamin, faithful to the house of 
David, proclaimed their dead sovereign's son, 
Rehoboam, who thus became king of the rival 
nation of Judah. During the few centuries these 
two nationalities endured, they lived in a state 
of perpetual feud and rivalry, weakening each 
other by constant warfaro and mutual hatred, 
till the Kingdom of Israel, after many misfor- 
‘tunes, was eventually obliterated from the political 
map of Syria, by the sack of its capital, the 
destruction of its army, and the leading eaptire 
the romainder of its people,by the host of Shalma- 
neser, king of Assyria. From the time when 
the Israclites of Samaria were taken ag prisoners 
to the capital on the Tigris, all record of the 
‘Ten Tribes who composed the people has been 
totally lost ; whether the Assyrians sent them t0 
some of their outlying provinces to the east oF 
fo the orth, in Persia, Mea, or_Bactriant 

ere to ‘a colony or a barr 
savage enemies, is a subject only for speculation. 
Some singular races, both in features, custom 
and early traditions, which modern investigt 
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ton has discovered among the Affghans of the 
province of Cabul, has led many speculators to 
believe that in our late desperate enemies on the 
north-east of Persia, they have in the Aff- 
ghans of the present day discovered the verit- 
tle descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel. 
Julah did not long survive the fate of her rival. 
‘The Babylonians, under their Syrian king, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having sacked Jerusalem and carried 
off the inhabitants as captives, the kingdom of 
Juiah was, for a time, brought to a close. 
Seventy years later, when both the mighty 
empires of Syria and Assyria had been expunged, 
and the new empire of Persia raised on their 
tains, Cyrus, agreeably {to prophecy, permitted 
the return of the eaptive Israelites from Babylon 
‘% their ancient city. Jerusalem was rebuilt, 
the Temple restored, and, under the paternal 
government of their high priests, the Jews of 
‘udah once more rose to eminence as @ nation. 
Ther om dissensions, however, cna ater 
le them an easy conquest, by turns, to the 
ws and the Syrians—the successors of 
‘xander; and though under the Maccabees, 
they for a time maintained their independence, 
‘they soon after became subject to the Ro- 
man Empire, when: Herod the First, under 
the sanction of the senate, ascended the throne 
the Maccabees had for a time so capably filled. 
‘The repeated insubordination and acts of revolt, 
‘ommitted by the Jews against the Roman 
Authority, at length exhausted the patience of 
‘ir masters ; and ‘Titus, the son of Vespasian, 
inthe year of our Lord 70, besieged Jerusalem, 
‘wok it,and-after a frightful slaughter, carried 
‘ile pene gaia" tine of aa, 
ie peopl 1, in the time of, 
A.D. 135, the city was once more besieged, and 
the Jewish race almost exterminated; the few 
‘eattered thousands remaining in the Land of 
despairing ever to restore the fallen 
‘Srandeur of their state or city, wandered from 
‘their country and finally spread themselves all 
over the earth, everywhere reviled, scorned, and 
‘Seated with insult and contumely. Such of the 
‘eared ‘men as escaped pestilence and the 
‘word, established at the city of Tiberias the 
or grand council, and founded a 
‘School for the education of the rabbins; from 
these latter proceeded the Talmud or the law 
tu traditions of the Jews. After the return 
from captivity, a higher order of study had 
pursued by the men of letters, and philo- 
‘phy in all its branches was inculcated and 
‘anght. The Jews admit no other revelation 
th ‘that of Moses and the Prophets, and in all 
ei Yorms and ceremonies observe the same 
Tales and times in vogue 3000 years ago. Their 
Teligion is founded entirely on the Old Testa- 
‘Ment, and though denying the Divinity of Christ, 
{et teaches all to believe in the coming of the 
Meith, to collect the scattered remnant of the 
‘Jewish people, and found a mighty empire. 


JEZEBEL, an abandoned and_profigate 
‘Yaman, and queen of Ahab, king of Israel; she 
‘stung from the window of her palace by the 
Tsarper of her husband's throne, Jehu. 


J1B.—The Jibeis a name given to the fore- 
TEN sail of a’ ship, It is in fact a large stay- 
meaty teen rk 

e 3¢ fore. 
Raathead. zo! “clear away the jib” is a8 











order in nautical language to loose it preparatory 
to its being set. 

‘The Jib-boom Is a spar which runs out from 
the extremity of the bowsprit in a similar man- 
ner to a topmast on any of the masts of a ship, 
‘and serves. as a continuation of it, so that the 
eight of the masts can be varied from jury- 
masts to top-gallant masts ; the ican be 
elongated by means of the jib-boom to suit the 
increased or diminished altitude of the masts. 
Middle Jibs a sail sometimes extended from 
tthe end of the jib-boom. A Flying Jid is s sail 
rigged on a booin running out from the end, or 
beyond the Jib-boom, as sometimes seen in the 
engravings of ships two centuries ago. The 





‘The Jid-doom, 


thin extremity of the bowsprit, with the two 
sails attached, as seen in the cut, indicates the 
ib-boom. 

JIDDA or JUDDA, a port and haven of some 
consequence on the west coast of Arabia on the 
Red Sea, and is the emporium for nearly all the 
Indian and Arabian merchandise, from whence 
they are shipped either for Europe or to meet 
the caravans for Nubia, Abyssinia, and Egypt. 
‘The town is large, and its population estimated 
‘at not less than 13,000. 

JOAN OF ARC, the Maid of Orleans, born 
1407, Memorable for her enthusiastic courage 
in defence of her country, in the time of 
Charles VII. After having obtained many 
splendid successes, raised the siege of Orleans, 
and conducted the king tobe crowned at Rheims, 
she was taken by the English and barnt as & 
witch, 1431, in the market-place of Rouen, be- 
cause'she had claimed supernatural inspiration 
and assistance, 

JOAN, Porz, sometimes referred to 8 
Pope Jolin VIM. This, according to many 
writers, fictitious personage is said to have 
been a'female, a native of Mentz, who lived 
in the ninth century, and became, in igno- 














ance of her sex, Pope. The story, however, 
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‘though strange and even scandalous, has many 
circumstances that give it s more than pro- 
Dable complexion, and render it by no means 
unlikely to have occurred in the age at which 
Ab is represented to have taken place. So much 
of the story as is known, informs us that the 
‘woman who bore this name was born on the 
Danks of the Rhine, and being of a masculine 
‘turn of mind, was so often in the habit of dressing 
herself in male attire, that she finally adopted 
‘the costume of the other sex, and being pos- 
sessed of considerable parts, rose to such dis 
tinction as a learned doctor, as to have passed 
at least some of the ecclesiastical degrees, til 
she finally found herself elected to-the chair of 
St. Peter, at that time vacant by the death of 
‘Leo IV. . ‘How long Joan, or as she now called 
herself, John, would have held papal sway is 
ceri, but ag she was one day proceeding 
tothe church of St. Clement in fall procession 
sho was seized with Isbour-péins in the street, 
and in giving birth to a child, expired where 
she lay. The church, scandalized by such an 
event, used its utmost infuence to hide or deny 
the fact, and also, as it is alleged, adopted a 
sure’ method to prevent the possibility of such 
another mishap. 

‘JOAN L, Queen or Narves—This energetic 
princess was born in 1397, and as the wife of 
Andreas, King of Hungary, ascended the throne 
‘of ‘Naples bout 1343. She was four times 
married, and on the whole led a more than 
‘Questionable life; having, however, no issue by 
amy of her husbands, and seeing her state 
‘threstaned by foreign invasion, she nominated 
Charles, Duke of Durazzo, to ‘whom she had 
musrried her niece, as heir to her crown. 
‘The Charles, however, not wishing 
te pit for bar death fo ewioy the charma of 
royalty, imprisoned his benefsctress, an 
threats’ at to foree her to abdicate. 
Joa, ‘at the base ingratitude of the 
man’ she had favoured, recalled her promise, 
and named Louis, Duke of Anjou, as her sue- 
cessor. This determination only hastened her 
end; the base Charles, dreading the advent of a 
French force to set Anjou on the throne, had 
‘Joan smothered in her prison, 1389, and instantly 
‘mounted the vacant seat. 

‘JOAN IL., daughter of the perfidious Charles 
Durazzo, succeeded her brother in 1414. Her 
Ife is only remarkable for her amours, murders, 
‘and profilgacy ; her death, after a reign of nine- 
teen years, leaving her kingdom plunged in 
‘anarchy and misfortune. 

JOASH, a king of Judah ; a word signifying 
“re of the Lord.” Joash succeeded his father 
Ahaziah, and having escaped several plots laid 
Seople well and jus, tiring us te pracy 

ie well and justly, til, prac 

‘Hee of Idolatry, he was punished by the invasion 
of his kingdom by the Syrians under Hazel ; in 
‘adattle which ensued, Joash was defeated, upon 
‘which his own domestics fell upon and murdered 
im, B.C. 849. Also.a king of Israel, the aon of| 
Jehoahaz, who, in 860 B.C. obtained the crown 
hag ith dent of Gay and an fn Var 
sight of God, and an open violator 

fe ‘defascd the evading’ Syrian tn several 
e Syrian in several 

Dattles, recovered several of his kingdom's 
cities ftom the enemy, made war on the rival 
Kingdom of Judah, and, after taking the capital, 











king of Judah. 
Died 


See Eprrcs; Srsreex. 

JOHANNISBURG, a town in Northern 
Germany and the capital of a cirele of the same 
name in East Prussia, Population, 2000. The 
circle has an area of 608 square miles of fiat, 
and unproductive soll, with a population of 
34,000, Also a small’ town in Nassau, about 
twelve miles from Mentz, with a population 
somewhat under 1000. This little is 
rendered celebrated by growing the finest grapes 
in Germany, and yielding the finest quality of 

SOUN: Se the Evange! Apostle, the 

, St., the Evangelist and ey 
son of Zebedee and Salome, and the brother of 
‘James the Greater. John, like hi relative, was & 
fisherman, and left his occupation on the waters 
Shgaled throughout the Scnptares aa Se 
shout the Scriptures as the 

deloved. After the oF the aiscplt, 
hie fixed his residence at Ephesus. Jobn: 
under the persecution of Domitian, and having 
come through the ordeal of bolling oil unburt, 
‘was banished to the island of Patmos, ultimately 
returning to Ephesus, where he died at a 
extreme old age, His gospel was written to 
‘supply fects omitted by the other Evangelists, 
‘and to refute some errors which had arisen: he 
{is also the author of three epistles.” 

JOHN, St., Tax Barrist, was the son of 








Zachariag’ a priest, and Elizabeth a relative of 
Mary the Virgin. “Tho birth of this precursor 
of the Messiah was foretold by an angel. After 


spending the early years of his life in retire- 
ment and solitude, John suddenly came out 
{nto the world, everywhere preaching repentance 
and baptism,’ and proclaiming the coming of 
One far greater than him. Upon the maturity of 
our Saviour, he was baptized by John in the watars 
ofthe Jordan, " Herod being delighted with the 
dancing of Salome, the daughter of his mistress 
Herodias, swore to grant her whatever boon she 
asked ; Salome, instigated by her mother, who 
hated John, demanded the head of the Baptist, 
then ‘under ry confinement ; at te 

Srord was 


and lawful king, that there might be no imped/- 

Diood to his retention of regsl Pores: 
‘wa 

seene of and content ‘either betwee® 
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him and his barons; the Pope, who excom- 
municated him and laid the kingdom under the 
ban of an interdict, and to whom John was 
compelled to surrender his crown, and publicly 
‘express contrition and promise ‘obedience ; or 
with Philip Angustus, the king of France. 
After many evasions, John was at length forced 
to submit to his ‘barons, and sign the long- 
demanded and pertinaciously-refused charter of 
‘ational rights and privileges generally known 
48 Magna Charta, After suffering the insult of 
1aving his dominions invaded by a French army 
under the Dauphin, supported by the revolted 
English barons, he once mere made apologies and 
‘concessions, when his nobles returning, he was 
abled to meet and defeat the invader ; soon 
‘tur this, however, he was poisoned by a monk 
ile at upper, and dled in agony at Newark 
ining, 

JOHN, Kine or France, surnamed the 
Good, succeeded Philip of Vaiois, his father, in 
1350, This prince is chiefly memorable for his 
misfortone in spending the greater part of his 
lie, and nearly all his reign, in captivity in 
England ; for, taken prisoner by the Black Prince 
at the battle of Poitiers in 1356, and brought to 





ab the early age of 43, 


JOHN, Kino or Boursta.—This chivalrous 


prince, the son of the Emperor Henry VII., as 
ended the throne of Bohemia in 1310, while 
yeta youth, His prowess and gallant bearing 
48 asoldier gained for him a large esteem, and 
his victories. o¥er neighbouring powers raised 
his military fame to a high eminence. In his 
conquest of Poland, he lost an eye, and an 
‘skilful Jewish surgeon undertaking to restore 
‘ight to the injured organ, ended by depriving 
him of the vision of the other. ‘Though blind, 
othing conld cool his martial ardour, and hearing 
of the English invasion of France, he joined King 
Philip's army with @ contingent of knights 
‘and soldiers, and having his horse tied to those 
‘of two gallant gentlemen who attended him, 
dashed into the thick of the battle, and fell like 
hero on the field of Cressy, 1346, giving to the 
Vitor Prince of Wales a badge anda motto. 

JOHN I., Eurenon oF Coxstantinorix.— 
Seren emperors of this name have ruled the 
Eastern Empire, from the accession of John 
‘Timisces L., in A.D. 969, to the death of John 
Faleologus VII., in 1448. There is little, how- 
ever, specially memorable in their history, 
‘except that the whole of the reign of John VII. 
‘vas occupied in a vain attempt toarrest the tide 
mar with which the Turk, tirsting for bis 
somn and empire, poured in on every side. 
The unhappy John, in order to obtain succour 
from the West, consented to the union of the 
two churches, the Latin and the Greek, hoping 
by this means to retain a little longer his 
tottering throne. 

JOHN 1. oF Ponrvaar.—Six kings of the 
tame of John have sat on the throne of 
Portugal between 1383 and 1807, when on the 
jnvasion of the French, the last ‘of the name 


found safety in the colonial of South 
America te Brass, where he became emperor. 
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JOHN, Pors.—Twenty-four popes of the 
name of John have held the keys of St. Peter, 
or twenty-three according to those who doubt 
the existence of Pope Joan, who assumed the 
title of John VIIT. Of this iong list. of pontiff- 
Kings, whose relgn extends from the time of 
Theodoric the Goth, A-D. 523, to Cardinal 
Cosss,who received the tiara in 1410, 0 little is 


Am Ofer of the Pope's Body-quard. 


noteworthy, thet we may pass them 
silence: some were guilty of the most abomin 
able crimes, to which the vices of the 

venial ; some were deposed, 











,_—Two kings 

64 ruled these 
jetty states of Spain ; and two kings of Aragon 
Roi aevarre, between Tse) and 1179 Telgued 


over these equally small principalities. 

SOHN, Kino or PoLanp. — Two. of the 
four monarchs of this name belonged to the 
Mlustrious house of Sobieski, to which name 
‘the reader is referred for an account of the 


name extended, between 1237 and 1419; and 
these are John TV.—commonly known as John 
de Montfort, whose cause was espoused by the 
English, and who, when made prisoner by the 
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‘French, had his rights vigorously maintained by 
his heroic wife, who bravely held out her castle 
against the large force that. assed it, fill 
the arrival of the English fleet with troops to 
her aid, compelled the enemy to raise a fruit- 
Jess siege—and John VI., who, for the aid 
‘he afforded the English in their expedition 
under Henry V., was attacked by the Duke of 
Penthiévre, who drew him into an ambuscade, 
and making him a prisoner, kept him in con- 
finement for five years. His government, after 
hho regained his liberty, was tmarked by weak: 
ness and indecision, Died 1442. 

JOHN OF AUSTRIA, or DON JOHN.—This 
renowned general was the natural son of the 
Emperor Charles V., and was brought up in 
such ignorance of his birth, that, till summoned 
by Philip IL, his brother,’ to Spain—to whom 
Charles had revealed the fact on his death-bed— 
and there acknowledged as the emperor's son, 
‘he had been in total darkness as to who his 
Parents were. His first mostillustrious triumph 
‘was a victory over the Turkish galleys in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, in which the Ottomans lost 
30,000 men; he ‘next invaded ‘Tunis, and, in 
1576, was sent by Philip as governor of the Low 
Countries, then in open revolt under the com- 
mand of the Prince of Orange and the Arch- 
uke Matthias ; here, in a succession of splendid 
‘vietories, he so reduced his antagonists, that the 
country must soon have submitted and returned, 
‘to its ‘allegiance; but, unfortunately for the 
duration of the Spanish rule, he was suddenly 
carried off by poison, in the thirty-second year 
of his age, 1578, 

JOHN OF GAUNT, Done oF Lancasrer, 
‘the third son of Edward IIL, was born at Ghent 
in 1340. He was a man of great valour, pru- 
dence and generosity, and was, at the 'same 
time, an encourager of learning. He greatly 
istinguished himself in the fields of France 
with his brother, the Black Prince. He was a 
staunch friend of Chaucer the poet, and lent 
much favour to Wycliffe, a fact that made him 
‘obnoxious to the monks and bigoted clergy. 
John of Gaunt was three times married, and by 
Tight of his second wife—a daughter of Peter 
the Cruel, king of Castile—he, én the death of 
Peter, laid claim to the crown of Castile and 
Leon, ‘though he subsequently accepted a large 
‘sum ‘of money and a pension, as an equiva- 
Jent for an uncertain crown. "His third wife 
was the sister of Chaucer's wife, Catherine 
Si ‘John of Gaunt was the father of the, 
Duke of Hereford, afterwards King Henry IV. 
Died 1399. 

JOHN, Sr., a sea-port and town in British 
America, province of New Brunswick, and 
stands at the mouth of the river of the’ same 
name, ‘The town is neat, large, and well laid 
out, and hasasafe andexcellent harbour. Popu- 
Jaton, 22,000, 

JOHN'S, Sr., a town in the British settle- 
‘ment of Newfoundland, and eapital of the island. 
‘The town of St. John’s stands on the east coast, 
and has a good harbour, lies in latitude 47° 33° 
north, and west longitude 52° 43’, and has a 
‘Population of 20,000. ‘The town has many good 
shops, capacious stores, churches, and many 
public buildings. ‘The cod-fishery’is the main 
staple of the place, and is exported in vast quan- 
Ailes all parts of the globe. 








JOHNSON, Dn. Sanvet.-—This celebrated 
lexicographer ‘and iearned critic, essayist, mis- 
cellancous writer, and poet, was ‘born at Lich 
field in 1709, whero his education was 80 far 
‘completed as to admit of his being sent to Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, in 1728," His poverty, 
however, compelled him toleave it before obtain 
ing his ‘degree, when, in consequence of the 
death of his father, he accepted the office of 
usher to a school in the town of Market Bos 
worth. From here he went to Birmingham, and 
lived with a printer, for whom he translated. 
‘Lobos's Account of Abyasinia, and soon after mar- 
‘Tied a widow, whose Nitle fortune of £800 enabled 
‘Johnson to open a boarding-school uear his native 
town, and where Garrick Became his pupil, "This 
speculation not succeeding, master and scholar 
set out for London, where, after suffering great 
Privation, Johnson at length obtained employ- 
ment with the publisher of the “Gentleman's 
Magazine,” to taXe notes and give the gist of 
‘the parliamentary speeches. “About 1749 he 
commenced his Dictionary, and in 1750 his 
“Rambler,” 8 work which extended over two 
years, In'1752, when his affairs were becoming. 
‘more ‘prosperous, he had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, who had suffered with him so much of 
his misery and distress. In 1754 the Dictionary 
‘was given to the world, after a period of eight 
years devoted to the task: the paltry sum of 
‘£1575 paid for it, after deducting the expenses 
of his clerks and assistants, left him so small 
a margin, that his means were so low when it 
‘was completed that he was unable to pay a debt 
of £5, In 1758 appeared, the “Idler,” and the 
following year “Rasselas,” written and sold to. 
pay the expenses of his mother’s funeral. One 
Of the earliest acts of George the Third was to 
Ddestow a pension of £300 on Johnson—an act of 
national justico and private benevolence that 
saved the lexicographer from all future embar- 
rasaments, 

In 1763 Boswell was introduced to Johnson, 
and from that time every event in his after-career™ 
has been handed down to posterity with the 
‘most admirable minutoness and precision. In 
1799 he began the “ Lives of the English Poets,” 
‘the last of his literary undertakings; for, though 
‘he lived for five years longer, protracted illness 
and a weakened frame arrested his pen. He 
died in London in 1784, calmly, plously, and Tike 
fa devout and worthy Christian. His large, sin- 
gular, and ungainly person was but the outward 
case to a benevolent heart; and his little fotbles,. 
eccentricities of character, and harmless super- 
stitions, were but the gossamers in the sunbeams 
of an erudite and a vast inteligence. 

JOINVILLE, a small town in France, in the 
Department of Upper Marne, on a river’ of the 
‘same name, having a population of 3000. 

JOINVILLE, Frascois Feupivaxp Pat 
ure Lovis ‘Manm DOmuraxs, PRINCE rs, 
the third son of the late king of the Frencb, 
Louis Philippe, was born at Neuilly in 1818, 
and as soon as his education was completed 
‘was entered on the books of the French navy. 
After several years’ service he obtained his 
‘coramission as lieutenant. His first, at least 
most important service was during the war 
with Mexico, when in command of a French 
squadron he bombarded the forts of the Castle of 
St. Jean d’Ulloa, and subsequently stormed the 
sity gate of Vera Cruz, capturing General Arista 
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inthe attack, For these services he was ho- 
oared with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and promoted to a post-captaincy. In 1840 he 
Yas tent to St. Helena to bring to France the 
remains of Napoleon; and in 1843 was married 
st Rioto a princess of Brazil, and at the same 
time advanced to the post’ of rear-admiral. 
In M5 he bombarded ‘Tangiers and captured 
Mogador, a duty that raised him to the rank of 
vitadmiral, On the breaking outof the Revo- 
lon of 1848, he surrendered his command, and 
‘bined the exiled royal family in England, 

JONAH, or the Dove ; the fifth of the Minor 
Prophets, who lived in the eighth century before 
Christ and supposed to have been contemporary 
‘ith Jeroboam, second king of Israel. Having 
‘wen ordered £6 prophesy against the arrogance 
of Nheveh, Jonah sought to escape from that, 

duty, and took a passage on board 
‘hip for Tarshish ; but a storm arising on the 
Fasage, his conscience upbraided him with being 
lUeeanse of the peril that assailed them, and in 
tinea, when eis reported fo have 
im 0 ‘when he is’ reported to have 
\een instantly” swallowed by ® monster fish, 
Which, after three days, cast him up on the 
tore.’ Froceeding on his mission he entered 
Nineveh, and prophesied the ruin that was to 
‘al on the magniticent city. 

JONATHAN, a son of Sant, and the constant 
and unshaken friend of David, proving the sin- 
rity of his regard by repeatedly saving his 
‘tents life when threatened by the fury of his 

ther. Jonathan fell in battle in the war with 
be Pitiatines, 

‘Aw a renowned Jewish general, and one of 
the Maccabees, but falling by treachery into the 
funds of the enemy, was put to death, after 
‘etiving the price of his ransom. 

JONES, Intao, @ celebrated architect, born in 
London in 1573." Early in life he had the good 
fortune to obtain the patronage of the Earl of 
Penbroke, who discovering the youth's great 
8 of drawing, sent him to study his favourite 
Jursuitof architecture in Italy. On his return, 
Janes 1, gave him the post of surveyor-general 
public’ works. His principal metropolitan 
Yorks are the palace and banqueting hall of 
Whitehall, the church of St. Paul's, and the 
Pizza of ‘Covent Garden; while, in’ the pro- 
Yinces, most of our peersare indebted to him for 
Ue designs of those stately palatial residences 
List stil exist to attest the genius of the artist, 
‘ud the enlightened patronage of the English 
awisoeracy in the seventeenth century. Inigo 
Jones died in 1653. 

JONES, Owex, an English architect of our 
mn tine, who by’ taste and correct judgment 
tas raised himself to the foremost’ rank of 
Rodern architects. It is, however, as an orna- 
etal and chromatic artist—in the Courts of 
‘iresee, Rome, Egypt, and the Alhambra, those 
{Ute reproductions of long-departed’ ages, 
‘the Crystal Palace—that Mr. Owen Jones is 
bat known to the public, His literary pro- 
‘actions are a work on the “Alhambra,” “ Mo- 
‘Se frvements," and the “Grammar of Ona- 

JONES, Pavt, a celebrated naval adventurer 
the last century, who, born. in. Seotland 

ent 1746, early became attached to the sea, 
{i daring the heat of the American War of 
‘Ledpendence took up his residence in that 











country, offering his services to the struggling 
states. ‘These being accepted, he was given the 
command of a ship of war, in ‘which he inflicted. 
considerable mischief on the British trade, cap- 
fring stray vesvels, and aometimes successfuly 
attacking weak convoys, and making of 
‘two or three of the smaller frigates. He made 
‘a descent on his native coast of Scotland, plun- 
dered a nobleman’s mansion, and in heavy 
armed frigate captured the “Drake” sloop-of- 
‘war off the Scottish coast. For these and many 
similar acts of hardihood and gallantry he re- 
celved a sword from the king of France, and 
obtained the admiration of his adopted country. 
‘At the close of the American war, he retired into 
Private iife, where he died 1792. 

JONES, Siz Tuomas, an eminent judge and 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in the 
reigns of Charles I. and his brother James; and 
renowned for his legal knowledge. 
uel QNES, Sm Winsaaxr, born in London, 1746, 

is literary powers were great, and his industry 
indefatigable, "He was skilled in the Oriental 
languages, and published a grammar of the 

Persian. ‘He practised for some time as & 
rister, and in 1783 he was appointed Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Bengal. He published 
several law tracts, Arabian poems, a translation. 
of “Iseus,” and’ many valuable papers. He 
ied in 1794. 

JONSON, Bexsasex, commonly known as 
Rare Ben Jonson, Jonson was the posthumous 
son of a clergyman, and received his education 
‘at the Westminster School. Ils mother sub- 
sequently married a master-builder, who, to 
turn the youthful Benjamin to account, com- 
pelled him, much against the youth’s inclination, 
to work at his own employment; and some part 
of Lincoln's Inn was altered or erected under 
the hands of the youthful Jonson. But dis- 
gusted with this menial employment, Benjamin 
deserted the trowel, and enlisting in‘one of the 
regiments for forcign service, proceeded with 
his colours to Flanders, where he greatly di 
tinguished himself by’ his gallant conduct. 
Upon his return to England, poor and friendless, 
necessity seems to have driven him to the 
theatre, where he both acted and wrote play’ 
but with such small success that he merely ob- 
tained an existence. “His play of “Every Man 
in his Humour” was the first production that 
attracted attention and gave him a name; after 
that, he gave the world a new piece annually for 
several years. Upon the accession of James I. 
he was appointed to devise and eet up & inasque 
or spectacle, to entertain the king on his pro- 
gress from the Tower to Westminster, and was 
finally retained in that capacity, and in 1619 was 
made Poet Laureate. He died in 1637, and wus 
‘buried in Westminster Abbey. Of all his plays, 
‘the only one that can be said to retain possession 
of the stage is his comedy of “Every Man in his 
Humour.” 

JOODPORE, or JOUDPOOR, a principality 
in the north-west of Hindostan and to the north 
of Ajmeer, having a surface of more than 35,000 

juare miles, and a population of 1,783,000. 
Also the name of a city in India, and the capital 
of the same district, Iying in latitude 26° 18’ N 
and longitude 73° 12 E., with a population ‘of 


60,000. 
JORDAENS, James, a Flemish painter of dis 
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his native town in 1678, He painted with great 
breadth and freedom, and his style of colouring 
was much esteemed; his subjects were chiefly 
of @ Scriptural character, and there are few 
churches of the Low Countries thet cannot 
Doast an altar-piece, or some plcture on 8 sacred 
theme, from the brush of Jordsens. 

JORDAN, one of the most interesting and 
celebrated rivers of the East, and associated with 
many of the most important and sacred inci- 
dents in the history of the two Testaments, 
‘The Jordan forms the eastera boundary of 
Palestine, or at least a great portion of it, for, 
rising from the Hermon chain of mountains at 
‘the junction of the Anti-Libanus, it flows in & 
south-westerly course to the site of the ancient 
Capernaum, where it opens into the Lake of 
‘Tiberias or Genesareth, and re-lseuing from its 
southern extremity holds a due though tortuous 
‘southerly course, till striking the Lacus Asphal- 
tites, or Dead Sea, its translucent waters are 
Jost in the stagnant brine of that sulphurous 
‘ses, forming, in its course of 111 miles, the 
Douindary on the east of Galilee, Samaria, and & 
of Judea. 

JOSEPH, one of the sons of Jacob by his 
wife Rachel, and the special farourite of his 
father—Jacob showing his partiality in a manner 
that s0 affected the self-esteem of the other 
sons, that the brothers conceived a mortal hatred 
for the favoured child who stood between them 





‘and their father’s love, of which he seems to 
‘have monopolised the greater part; for Jacob 
not only Kept Joseph at home in the tents, 
‘and apart from all drudgery and labour, but 
distinguished him by a dress of peculiar tich- 
‘ness and beauty. 


Dressed in this displayful 
coat of many 





magnificence of his costume, instead of ex- 
citing the admiration of the shepherd-brothers 
as the doting father had no doubt believed tt 
would, only further provoked the hatred of all 
towards the unsuspecting Joseph; and knowing 
‘him at a distance, the brethren resolved to wreak 
their revenge on the unoffending lad at once. 
Reuben, however, opposed this scheme, and, 
‘though he wished the boy removed, would not 
consent to his murder. In the mean time, they 
tad a prisoner of the young messenger, and, 
taking off his rich coat, secreted him in @ dry 
well, "During the absence of Reuben, a company 
‘of merchants from Media, on their way to 
Egypt, passed the station of the shepherds, and 
to these the brothers sold Joseph as a slave ; 
staining his mantle or coat, with the blood of a 
‘kid, and taking it to their father, said they had 
found it in the wilderness, and if it was the coat 
Of his son Joseph, which they much feared, then 
he had without ‘question been torn to pieces 
Y Spon reaclng Egypt, Josep had the good 
ipon reaching Egypt, Josep! 
fortune to be bought by an officer holding a high 
post about the court, who discovering the probity 
and other qualities of his slave, advanced him to 
the highest dignity and place of trust in his 
Household. His courteous bearing and hand- 
some person having excited the criminal love of 
his master’s wife, the vindictive woman in 


‘husband, and Patiphar, indignant and grieved, 
committed the innocent Joseph to — prison. 
While here, two of his fellow-captives—both. 
officers in the royal houschold—recounted to 
him thelr dreams of the previous night, which 
‘oveph, by Divine aid, was enabled to interpret. 
Many months subsequent to the trae interpre- 
tation of these dreams, the king himself had 
portent in fat so deeply affected the 
Poyal mind that Pharaoh's dstress-was made a 
national grievance, and all the learned men of 
the kingdom were invited, but in vain, to show 
the king the true meaning of hisdream, Tt was 
then that the berated butler, remembering the 
poor Hebrew prisoner who had predicted bis 
restoration to favour, mentioned Joseph, who 
being at once liberated and brought to the king, 
expounded the dream that had so alarmed the 
mind of Pharaoh, 

‘The truth of his interpretation was soon 
verified, and the grateful king, as a reward for 
the value of the intelligence, committed the 
hole internal economy of Egypt to the Hebrew 
ESET agi Si ip il 2 

t next to i 
Isuareh efuld bestow. The famine which the 
‘wisdom of Joseph had enabled the Egyptians to 
provide against, fell upon the countries of Syrit 
‘and Mesopotamia, if not upon all the East, with 
frightful severity, compelling those nations who 
heard that “there was corn in Egypt” to fock 
there and at any cost buy bread for their famish- 
ing people, Jacob was also compelled twice 10 
send his sons with their beasts of burden t0 
buy corn for their families. Joseph, throvet 
‘whom all these sales seem to have taken place, 
recognised—without being himself known—his 
brethren, and by an innocent artifice having 


| found means to detain his youngest brother, 


jamin, as a hostage, received Pharaoh's pet- 
Tniovon tend fornia fer and the ls 
family, obtaining at the same time the grat 
of alarge and fertile tract of country betweet 
the lower capital, Memphis, and the Delta of the 
Nile—Goshen—for the abode of the brothers 
‘and their households. 

‘Joseph having subsequently made hime 
known to hiskindred, and presented his father 9 
‘Pharaoh, married an Egyptian lady of distinction, 
‘and became the father of Ephraim and Manasse. 
During thp remainder of his life, which ¥# 
extended to the aze of 110, Joseph retained the 
‘supreme sway over the internal a 
Egypt, dying 1792 B.C, Upon the departare 
te Israelites under the leadership of Moses, the 
dody of Joseph was disinterred and carried wit? 
the host till laid beside those of his ancestor it 
the Land of Promise. 

JOSEPH, the husband of Mary, a 
of the town of Nazareth, in the 
Galilee. "He was of the family of David, and i? 
tribe of Judah, and when he became the Bis 
and of Mary was somewhat advanced in lie 

‘JOSEPH 1., Enrzron ov Geratany, wat i 
son of Leopold’T,, and succeeded that prin ¢ 
1705. He was engaged nearly the whole of 
reign in hostilities; and with England and He 
and continued thewar against France, to = 
Archduke Charles on the throne of 5} 
splendid victories gained by the 
Marlborough in the Low Countries, 
‘Engene on the Ithine, made the reigt 











rorengg for his coldness denounced him to her 


remarkably brilliant, His arms were ¢% 
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fhamphant in Italy and Hungary ; tn the latter 
Logiom he drove the revolted Bagotzki from 
the country, and forced him to seek safety in 
Tay, ‘While in the Ttallan ‘peineals, ‘nia 
conquest was most complete; all the great 
ites trom Mantua to Genoa were Inid under 
teary contributions. An attack of virulent 
‘smull-pox ddenly carried him off in the midst 
this triamphs in 1711. 
JOSEPH IL, EwpEnon ov Gznucany, the son 
(f the Archduchess of Austria —Queen of 
Hungary, more commonly known as Maria 
Thersa—and Francis of Lorraine, was bora in 
Wl; in 1764, he was crowned King of the 
Ymums; and, in 1765, advanced to the throne 
‘dGemany. ‘Joreph If. was a prudent, metho- 
teal mi’ eminently practical sovereign, and 
pm his reign by thorough reformation in 
the internal tof ‘his empire, He 
steted the old lax system that had hitherto 
(tained in the management: of, affairs, and, 
‘rng settled the different branelies of govern: 
Raat on new and healthier systems, remodelled 
y side military organization He next 
lent and inquiring progress throagh 
f his dominions, travelled through 
la, France, and Italy, and return- 
enlarged ideas, set aside one day in 
for the personal hearing of com- 
the receipt of petitions. Upon the 
his mother, Maria ‘Theresa, le suc- 
the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. 
1783, Joseph declared war Turkey, 
several sanguinary but indecisive battles en- 
‘oth sides: the Emperor proving himself 
Politiclan than a general, 
es to the command of Marshal Laudon, 
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by which all secular 
‘ecclesiastical submjssion to 
lowed and abolished. 
'LAVIUS, a celebrated Jewish 
ititary commander, who flou- 
the early part of the Christian era, and 
‘at Jerusalem, A.D. 37, Having received 
the sect known as the Pha- 
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plety, discenston, and arrogance, no argument 
br crime can justly, for, however ‘debased oF 
fallen, the Jews were his countrymen, and 
Jerusalem his place of birth. His friendship 
for Titus obtained for him the lives of fifty of 
his friends, and all the sacred books from the 
Temple. On the fall of Jerusalem, Josephus 
obtained a pension for life, and a noble residence 
in Rome, with a large estate in Judea, while, 
to show how completely Roman he had become 
in heart, the Jew historian adopted the Latin 
ftomen of Flavius tohis name. Died at Rome, in 
the first year of the second century. Josephus 
wrote “A History of the Wars of the Jews,” 
Doth tn Syriac and Greek, the “ Antiquities of 
the Jews,” a “Defence of the Jews,” and his 


own life. 

JOSHUA, a great general of the Israelites, 
‘who succeeded Moses in command of the people, 
and under whose authority the Tribes were led 
into Canaan, and, after exercising is power to 
the advancement of the Jews, and the establish 
ment of their sway in the new land, died at the 
‘age of 110. He was the son of Nun, and be- 
longed to the tribe of Benjamin. The Book of 
Joshua, and a part also of Deuteronomy, are 
attributed to the pen of this successful leader. 

JOUDPOOR.—See Jooprone. 

JOURDAN, Jzax Barnistz, a renowned 


French general during che frst. ezupre, born at 
Limoges distinguished officer. 
degan his career in America on the 


side of the colonists, and, returning to Europe 
after the Revolution, joined the ranks of bis 
eountrymen under Dumouriez, on the Rhine 
and the plains of Belgiam, where he greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, and rose to rapid preferment, 

‘ultimately, in command of the army of the 
Rhine, gained ‘several it battles ; but, 
‘suffering a defeat at the hands of Archduke 
Charlea, he was in 1799 suspended. | Was ap- 
Pointed one of the council of 500, and advocated 





reign | the conscription ; in 1804 was created a marshal 


of France, and attended Joseph Buonaparte into 
Spain; and was frequently opposed to the 
British in the Peninsular war, though never 
alone intrusted with absolute command. Died 
{in Paris, 1833. 

JOVE, another name for Jupiter, which see. 

‘JUAN, the Spanish word for John; the name, 
either alone or in combination, of numerous 
towns, rivers, and cities, in Spain, Mexico, and 
South’ America. Of these, sume’ of the most 


it are— 
SUAN, Sta river of Nlearagua, which 
rising in’ the ‘Andes in Intitude 32° 20° south, 
after @ course of 200 miles, terminates in the 
‘Lake of Guanacache. 
JUAN, Sax, a province of South America, 
belonging'to La Plata, fertile, bat m 


and having a tion of 25,000; also, the 
name of the capital of the same province. 
JUAN, San, the most important of a 


group of small islands lying in what is known 
as the Straits of Fuca, and situated between 
‘Van Couver’s Island and the coast of British 
Columbia, on the west coast of North America. 
The island belongs to England, and was lately 
taken possession of by the Americans, but soon 
after evacuated by the invaders, and left to its 
rightful owners, the act of ‘the American 
officer being referred to the respective govern- 
ment 


bas 
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JUAN FERNANDEZ, 8 small but very 
fruitful island in the South Pacific, off the 
coast of Chill, from which it lies about 400 
rolls, and forining « dependency of that Re- 
public. Juan Fernandez is nearly twenty-five 
miles in length, by an average width of four 
miles. ‘The land is generally high, rising in 
many places into lofty rugged peaks from 3000 to 
3500 feet in height. “Though the crags and preci 
pices, with the low-sailing clouds which envelope 
their’ tops, give a grand and rugged sternness 
to some parts of the country, the island has 
numerous valleys and beautiful plains, teeming 
with fertility, and yielding, in ample 
‘igs, strawberries, peaches, cherries, and other 
fruits; indeed, 66 prolife is the so, thatthe 
‘grass grows to the height of six or eight feet. 
Juan Fernandez has been rendered celebrated 
‘as the spot where Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch 
mariner, resided alone for many years, giving 
rise to Defoe's admirable romance of “Robinson 
Crusoe,” and Cowper's exquisite poem, called 
“Alexander Selkirk.” Lord Anson here re- 
ruited his perishing crews when in pursuit of 
the Spaniards in the reign of George IJ., when 
the scurvy had carried off two-thirds of his 
armament. ‘There are fourteen inhabitants at 
resent on the island, which lies in 33¢ 43° south 
latitude, and 79° 2’ west longitude. 

JUBA, the name of two kings of Mauri. 
tania and Numidia, important, sof 
Northern Africa, prior to and after the full of 
Capthage. 

‘JUBA T. flourished about half a century B.C., 
aad, having declared for Pompey in the struggle 
for mastery among the first. triumvirate, upon 
the murder of Pompey, Cxsar invaded the king- 
dom of Mauritania, and Juba being defeated 
and compelled to fy, in despair fell on his aword 

3.0. 4 

‘JUBA IL, the son of the former, was carried 
prisoner to’Rome while yet a youth, when 
Cesar drove his father from the throne.” Upon 
the fall of the second triumvirate, Augmstus 
Caesar, who had taken a strong regard for Juba, 
‘married him to one of Antony's daughters, Clo~ 
patra, and restored him to his father’s throne. 
‘Juba possessed great Judgment and considerable 
Jeurning, aud Jet behind him “A History of 
Arabia,” « Antiquities of Syria,” and “ A History 
of Rome," written in Greek. Died A.D. 17. 

JUDAH, the fourth son of Jacob and 
Leah, and the head of the tribe of that name. 
It was to Judah that Jacob declared that the 
‘Sveptre should not depart from it till the coming 
of the Messiah ; a prediction fulfilled in the ad- 
vent of our Lot 

JUDAH, Krxopox oF.—This state—which 
was formed in reality on the death of Solomon 
‘ani the secession of the Ten Tribes forming the 
kingdom of Israel—was composed of the two 
remaining tribes of Benjamin and Judah. In- 
finitely smaller than its rival in territorial pos- 
sessions, consisting of little more than a fifth of 
the whole country of Palestine, and not indeed 
‘the whole of the province of Judea, yet, in point 
of population, it was nearly on a par in numbers 
‘with the ten united tribes. ‘The kingdom of Judah 
‘endured for 133 years after the destruction of its 
rival, and was brought to a close by Nebuchad- 

* nezzar, 588 B.C., who carried the vanquished 
inhabitants to ‘Babylonia, and distributed them 
beyond the Enphrates, Seventy years later, the 











‘people were permitted to return and rebulld their 
city and temple, Jerusalem once more rising to 
power and grandeur.—See Tsmaxtires, J5N6, 
‘and Isnazt, Ktwopox ov. . 

JUDAS ISCARIOT, one of the disciples of 
‘our Redeemer, and the one who betrayed him. 
Tn the simple arrangement of the Saviou's 
household, if it may be so called, Judas seems 9 
have held the office of steward or purse-bearet, 
4 service well suited to his grasping and av 
riclous soul. Having sold his Master for a fr 
pieces of silver, he was seized with ungovernabit 
Femorse when ‘he beheld the Redeemer in the 
hands of His enemies ; and, as if to atone fit 
his crime, took back ‘the price of blood, ani, 
seeking the solitude of the surrounding’ ils, 
committed suicide by hanging. 

‘JUDE, Sr., an apostle of Jesus Christ snd 
brother of St. James the Less. He took the 
East as the theatre of his mission, and preached 
Hi desta, tha tae See 

al + v1 
‘and is Supposed to have been martyred at Bey- 
‘tus about the year 80. 

JUDGES, “magistrates among the Jer! 
elected to fulfil both Judicial and military power 
‘They were appointed soon ufter the entrance 
into the Holy Land, and continued in power til 
the establishment of a more rigid and absolct 
rule—that of the kings. 

JUDITH, a courageous Jewish matron wie 
was prepared to devote herself for the pres 
vation of her people. The king of Syria herise 
invaded Judea with a large army under BS 
general Holofernes, that commander invest 
the city of Bethuliah, and pressed the siege wi 
such vigour that the inhabitants were reiued 
to the last extremity from present famine, ot 
the dread of the Syrian vengeance when take 
Judith, in the belief that with the death oftie 
leader ‘all their sufferings would cease, d 
herself in ner finest robes, secret 1 fhe sy 
‘and entering the enemy's camp, 0! 
Interview with the general, offering to condo 
‘a band where they would be able to malt 
themselves masters of the city.  Holoferat 
struck with her great beauty, and overjoyed # 
the prospect of taking the place, took Jasith 
his tent, where, in the fulness of his Joy st bs 
anticipated vengeance and the possession of 
fair a mistress, feasted and drank 80 ab 
that, ov ‘by the wine he had taken, bt 
‘flung himself on hiis conch, and was soon 
in a profound sleep. Judith, watching her oP 
portunity, seized the sleeping warrior’s sort 
anu with short payor to te Geof fae 
strengthen her arm, plunged the w 
his throat, and severing the grizrly head, bre 
it back in triumph to thecity. ‘es 

JUGGERNAUT, a town containing # cd 
rated temple sacred to the Hindoo divinities 
in the province of Orissa, Presidency of Bengal 
in the north-edst of Hindostan, and 260 mit 
from Calcutta, Juggernaut is one of the ma 
sacred places in the Indian peninsula, the Prt 
cipal thoroughfare being lined on either si 
f great length with religious houses, terminsting 
in the great temple of Juggernaut. This i #7 
‘tmmense structure of red granite, dedicate’ 
to the god Visheu, the chief deity of tht 
Hindoo worship, butit in 1198, and called Jet 
zernaut, or “Lord of the Universe,” anol 








name for Vishnu, Above 4000 priests *" 
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‘tached to this temple of Ji it at Pooree, 
‘Sihe town is sometimes to distinguish 
i from the temple; one order or set of these 
irks, called Pandahs, or Pundits, in theautama 
(fevery year leave the temple, and taking dif- 
‘reat roads spread themselves over India, every- 
lere in town and village, expounding the 
dogmas, p ‘and ineulcating the neces 
‘83 ofa plgrimage to the holy shrine upon the 
(ys ofthe religious festival: each priest at the 
oper time setting out on his return escorting 
{tops of devotees, till as many as 100,000 and 
‘2040 pilgrims are sometimes collected in the 
tom one time. 
‘This ceremony represents the ninth inear- 
ttn of Vishnu, On the day of the festival 
‘three cars, between fifty and sixty feet in height, 
arehraght to the gate of the temple, and the 
‘ere iols taken out and hoisted by machinery 
‘nu tei diferent places ; Juggernaut the chief 
fl wih bis golden arms and diamond eyes, 
trig placed in the most conspicuous situation. 
topes are then attached to the cars, and 
‘esandy grasped by the struggling and panting 
Gmsends, numbers being crushed or trod to 
ath in ‘their wild furor to be one of those 
"l Iubourers. ‘The buge machines are 
tien set in motion, and amid sbrill music, re- 
Jocing shouts, and siirieks of enthusiastic ecstacy, 
dxgsed for ‘about mile to the summer or 
‘uher country house of the idol, a small temple 
the entrance of a sacred grove. This cere- 
oor is repeated for several days, til the close 
the festival 





‘The Hindoo believes that being allowed to 
‘Fill the idol on any of these occasions, expiates 
2\siny committed in life up to the moment of 
‘ching the Blessed rope. During the period 
( eremonies last, the pilgrims are not allowed 
{0 uste of any food but such a8 has been first 
ered up before the divinity, and this they are 
fapelled to buy from the priests at any price 
Ser avarice may tempt them to demand ; and 
‘this soften exorbitant and beyond the means 

fumbers, the mortality In the streets, woods, 
‘ais, and’ surrounding distriet from famine 
‘ae is immense, while those who fall from 
‘sau and perish ‘where they Ue, or sink under 
Seioirmities of age, travel, and disease—and 
‘we who in the frantie struggle to reach the 
Fila ropes, are crushed, brained, or trodden 

to the mire—make the annual mortality for 
$rwt round the temple of Juggernaut at 

ee something fearful to contemplate; and 
‘Shenly be faintly conjectured by the skeletons 
sa whitened bones that like a crop of stoncs 
increry quarter cover the surface of the land, 
Heenting a grim and ghastly picture to the 
‘Feet the pitying beholder. Population, 30,000. 

IUGURTHA, @ bold and. prince, who, 
tytand end tweachery, made hunself king of 
Henilas grandson of” the famed Massiniss 
Kaving destroyed one of his ‘cousins and ex: 
Jd the other, he mounted the empty throne, 
"lruled his. people with justice and bravery. 
{gEamans, implored by the dethroned cousin, 

*hertal sent Metellus, and finally Marius and 
3 agains the usurper, but Jugurtha main- 
Sha his ground so well, and displayed such 
“Eland military wisdom, that it was only by 
Satiery, after a war of nearly six years’ dura 
Stat Sella, at last in possession of his per- 
“A\teated the cousin on the throne, and loading, 

















his heroie prisoner with chains, dragged him 
through the streets of Rome bebind his trium- 
phant chariot, “Having made him participate 
in his triumph, Jugurtha was thrown into prison, 
here; through acident or desig, he was starved 
to death. 

‘JULIA, the daughter of Ceesar and Cornelia, 
the most ‘virtuous. and accomplished lady of 
Rome; she was tice married, drat to Cornelius 
Ceepio, and secondly to Pompey the Great, w! 
she attended to Egypt, and beheld from the deck 
of her galley his treacherous murder. 

JULIA, the daughter of Augustus Cesar, and 
as universally execrated for her gross licentious- 
ness and as the other Julia was re- 
nowned forher chastity. Shewas thrice married, 
‘though the list of her lovers was beyond ealcula- 
tion ; on which account her father banished her 
from Rome. Her first husband was Metellus, her 
next Agrippa, and her last Tiberius Ceesar, who, 
when he agtained the purple, allowed her to die 
of starvation. ‘She had » daughter equally in~ 

10us, 

JULIUS FLAVIUS CLAUDIVS, surnamed 
Julian the Apostate, was the nephew of Con- 
stantine the Great, and born at Constantinople 
in 331; and though educated in the Christian 
faith his bias led him to imbibe the prin- 
ciples of eahenlem, and Delng sent to Athens 

fe there ie philosophy and prac- 
tice of paganism, magic, and divination ; and 
‘when elected emperor in 361, and acknowledged 
cqually by the East and te West, he openly 
‘avowed his apostacy. In other respects he was 
8 good and prudent monarch, abolished the 
luxury and parade that had crept into the man- 
ners of the court, in imitation of the eastern 
princes, and has left a valuable history of the 
Cesars, Wishing to punish the Persians, he led 
an army across the and on his return 
encountered the enemy in Mesopotamia, and in 
the battle that ensued was mortally wounded, 
dying two years after his assumption of the 
purple, A.D. 363. 

JULIO ROMANO, an Italian painter, and the 
scholar of Raphael, born at Rome, 1492. Ho 
finally settled at Mantua, where he painted his 
best pleces. "He chiefly excelled in mythological 
subjects. He was also one of the most eminent 
architects of his age, and designed, restored, or 
embellished many of the finest buildings of Italy. 
We died 1546. 

JULIUS.—The name of three popes of Rome. 
‘The first, surnamed the Saint, or at least sub- 
sequently canonised, succeeded Marcus in 337 
in the triple crown, and died full of holiness and 

rears, A.D. 852. The second, called Jullan della 
re, followed Pius III. in 1503. While yet 
tn cary ie, Stas TV his putative uncle, noting 
his active and enterprising spirit, appointed him 
general of the papal forces—a post that admir- 
ably suited his flery disposition, and enabled him 
to direct his army with admirable judgment from 
the Vatican, when he afterwards assumed the 
keys of St. Peter, against , France, and 
‘Venice ; but meeting a check in ‘the height of 
his triumphs, he suffered a succession of dis- 
asters, which gave his enemies such power, that 
at scouneil ut Pisa he was deposed, and ‘com- 
pelled to submit to besuperseded, dying soon after 
in 1513. The third took the tiara after Pau! IT. 
{n 1560, and died five years after, at the age of 
sixty-eight, 38 
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JUMNA, an important river of Northern India? 
‘which rising in the Himalaya range at an eleva~ 
tion of 11,000 feet, in a course of nearly 800 
molles south and east, gradually reaches the 
plain, and its destination in the Ganges near the 
city of Allahabad, sweeping past the walls of 
Delhi and Agra in its way to the Holy River. 

JUNG-FRAU, acelebrated mountain of Swit- 
zeriand, in the canton of Berne, having an eleva- 
tion of' 13,174 feet above the level of the sea. 
‘The Jung-Frau, the eighth in height of the En- 
Topean mountains, ts a grand and Imposing object. 
from every point of sight, and is associated with 
many weird and supernatural traditions by the 
redulous inhabitants of the adjacent localt 

JUNIUS, the assumed namo of a cele- 
‘brated political writer, who in the early part of 
George TIl’s reign published a long series of 
letters in the leading Journal of that day, called 
‘the “Public Advertiser.” ‘These letters, which 
first appeared in 1769 and closed in 1772, were 
addressed generally to the ministers of the Crown 
and to the king himself, reflecting in a strain of 
unsurpassed vigour, eloquence and sarcasm, on 
the home and foreign policy they were supposed 
to advocate and The wit cen. 
sure passed on the conduct of the different 
Peers, and the gravity of the accusations pro- 
saulgated, Jed to many answers from the 
denounced ministers; and though several of 
these “answers,” as they were called, were calm, 
dignified, and fine examples of epistolary com- 
Position judged by themselves, they fell into 
obscurity when meted by the standard of their 
‘opponent's productions, 

‘Such bold and undaunted charges, such per- 
siatency of purpose, and such audacious freedom 
‘of expression hurled by an unknown writer at a 
ing and his ministry, were not likely to be tol 
‘rated with impunity’ in those more arbitrary 
ays ; and every means, by bribery and the pro- 
seeution of printer and publisher, was adopted to 
unmask the author and make him amenable to 
the law or personal vengeance, but all in vain, 
A inundred years have passed, and the secret 
Temains as impenetrable aa ever ; and though 
the greater weight of belief hab ‘fallen on the 
name of Sir Philip Francis, the authorship of 
‘these masterly examples of English prose com- 
Position fs still a matter of surmise. 

JUNK, the name given by the Asiatics to a 
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Chinese and Japanese to all vessels, whether of 
war or merchandise, 

‘JUNK, the name of a small ship used in the 
East Indles, about tho size of a fly-boat. In 
‘China, however, the junk is a large flat-bottomed 
vessel’ with three masts, sustained by two or 
three shrouds, which are sometimes carried on 
the windward side. They have also a short bow- 
sprit placed on the starboard bow, the sails are 
most frequently made of mats, and the anchor 
nearly always of wood. ‘The average size of the 
Junks found in the Chinese waters is. from 100 
‘to 300 tons burden, but larger ones are built, 
‘and the war junksor vessels of the national nary 
are considerably larger. 

JUNO, the principal female deity in the my- 
thological Pantheon. Juno is ‘represented #8 
being the daughter of Sat and Ops, and the 
sister and wife of Jupiter. ‘The open and secret 
amours of Jupiter kept Juno in a state of con- 
stant irritation ; for his faithlessness was 0 noto- 
rious that the detection of his offences gave her 
no security against perfidy : their quarrels and 
reconciliations were consequently innumerable, 
till at length, unable to endure his violation of 
all conjugal cbligations, Juno quitted the august 
deceiver, and descending to earth, took up het 
‘abode in'the Greek island of Eubaa. 3 
the good offices of some of the gods, and Jore’s 
solemn promises of reformation, Juno once more 
pardoned her lord, and returned with him to 
‘the skies ; but almoet directly after 
hhis passion for Alemena, she revenged hers 
by tome erueltes on the child, the youthftl 

ereuls, which o enraged Jupiter, eet os 
example, he suspended his wife by a < 
the battlements of heaven. The worship of 
Juno was almost universal in Greece, and spresd 
doth to Carthage and Rome; the hawk, the go, 
and the peacock were sacred to her, and song 
flowers, the poppy and the lily ; her most cele- 
brated temples were at Argos and Olympia, The 
names of Juno were as numerous as er fine 
tons, and as she was e queen of heaven, 
she had the privilege of hurling Jove's thunder. 
‘She was represented on a throne crowned, a1 
with a sceptre, on which perched a cuckoo, with 
peacocks around her, and Iris, her messenget, 
ith her glorious ainbow - colours, 
hind. 

JUPITER, the supreme god of the heathexs 
—called Optimus, because of the benefits be cot. 
ferred on the world, and Mazimus, from tt 
universality of his power—was the son of Sato 
tnd Ops, and twin-bor with Sano. His fait, 
Saturn, when he received the sovereignty af 
universe from the Titans, pledged himself nev 
to rear male heirs, and consequently, af the 
most effectual way to prevent any after-diepa 
‘on that point, or rivalry with himself by wrouble 
‘some adult sons, insisted upon Ops 
all the male children the moment they were 
and these he at once in true cannibal fasion 
devoured. Ops, however, contrived 10 sett 
Jupiter, and giving her’ husband » stot 

Instead ofa child, despatched the om, 
tal heir to the Ssland of Crete, where, in act 
‘on Mount Ids, he was reared on goat's Bik 
Emboldened by the success of her fnesse we 
Tegard to Juplter, Ops contri to 8 
more of her children, till the Titans 
the fact and breach of contract, deposed 





ship, but now more partieularly confined by the 


aot 
imprisoned the really innocent Saturn; by 
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tine, however, Jupiter had grown sufficient! 
sag to wage war on the ‘Titans, Felease his 
father, and ultimately to grasp and wield the 
smnipotent thunder himself; and having es- 
eued Juno as his consort of the universe, gave 
the sovereignty of the seas to his brother 
Neptune, and of the infernal regions to his 


uplter, 





JURA, a mountain-chain in Switzerland, 
forming a part of the Alps, and projecting into 
France, where it divides the Departments of the 
‘Ain, the Jura, and Doubs from the cantons of 
Geneva, Vaud, Neufchatel, and Berne. The 
highest peaks of the Jura are between 5500 and. 
5700 feet. The chain runs for a length of 220 
miles by «width of 62 miles. 

JURA, a Department in the east of Francs ; 
thas an ares of 1917 square miles, is very moun- 
tainous, and produces the usual cereal crops and 
a large quantity of grapes. The minerals are 
coal, iron, marble, and alabaster ; the manufac- 
tures are'chiefly cutlery, woollens, and leather 5 
and the population about 230,000, 

JURA, an island on the west coast of Scot- 
and, forming one of the Hebrides; is situated 
to the north-east of Islay, and is in the county of 
Argyle. Jura is a remarkably steep and rugged 
sland, ‘and perhaps the most #0 of the entire 
group’; it is thirty-six miles long, by & mean 
‘width ‘of seven miles. In consequence of the 
barren, rugged, and desolate character of tho 
land, there is but little agriculture practised. 
‘The’ highest elevations on the island are four 
similarly-shaped cones called, from their resem~ 
Dlance to a teat, the Paps of Jura; theseare from 
2000 to 2700 feet in height. There is only one 
village on the east side of the island, where the 
inhabitants, who number about 2300, reside. 

SUSSIEU, Awrore Lacnesr, the celebrated 
French botanist, to whom science is indebted 
for his natural system of botany, in contradis- 
tinction to the artificial, or as itis called, sexual 
system of Linneeus. Jussieu was born at Lyons 
in 1748, and between 1765 and 1780 completed his 
system’ and gave to the world bis great work, 
Died at Paris, 1833. 
xc IUSTINIDS, the namo of te, Empergrs of 

¢ East, or Constant ‘who reigned between 
490 and 578, 

JUTLAND, & province of Denmark, and 
forms the northern half of the peninsula, the 
‘south being more familiarly known as Schleswig. 
This province has an area of 7452 square miles ; 
though parts are tolerably fertile, a large tract 
from its exposed situation is unproductive sand, 
‘while along the coast in many places dykes arc 
Falsed to keep out. the eneroaching tide. The 




















his | climate is cold and hamid. Population 577,000. 





npter was universal, though his name varied 
ith the country or’ people who sacrificed to 
4m; thus, in Syria. or Babylon ho was wor- 
‘Sopet as Belus, in Exypt as Osiris, and in 
thera Africa and Libya under the name of 
‘Amnon, or Jupiter Ammon; the inhabitants 
the ancient world, as Gibbon says, “‘approach- 
ing with the same external reverence and the 
‘ne inward contempt the altars of the Libyan, 
‘Olympian, and the Capitoline Jupiter.” 
Resumames of Jupiter were as numerous as 
tributes or functions ; he is generally re- 

PRiented seated on a golden throne, holding in 
hnied hand the thunderbolts ready to launch, 
itn the other a seeptre, having an eagle with 
‘tiaded wings at his feet. The oakc was sacred 
‘itviter, because he first taught mankind to 
‘acorns. The authority of Jupiter was 
‘itm all powers in and under the earth, as 
8 in the skies, being subservient to his 

except the Fates. 


—See DENMARK. 
SJUVENAL, Drctos Jones, a Roman satirical 
‘poet, who lived between A.D. 40 and A.D. 120. 
SUXTON, Witt, Ancupisnor or Cax- 
‘wausuRY, an esteemed English prelate, asso 
lated with the last moments of Charles I., was 
bom in 1582. In 1633 was appointed Clerk of 
the Closet to Charles, and in 1634, ordained 
Bishop of Hereford, and soon after translated to 
the see of London ; and in 1635, appointed Lord 
High ‘Treasurer. During the subsequent civil 
war he lost all his temporal and ecclesiastical 
Pooper. Bishop Juston was permitted by the 
rliamnent to attend his unfortunate master 
during the few hours between his trial and 
execution ; accompanying him tothe scaffold, and 
being the last person he spoke toon the fatal morn 
ingof January 30, 164%. "The council, anxious to 
discover what was meant by the King’s emphatic 
“Remember,” ag ho laid his head on the block, 
caused Juxton to bo imprisoned, and by threats 
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endeavoured to force the bishop to divulge the 
last wishes of his murdered sovereign, none of 
his questioners beieving' the, very ‘probable 
statement made by the bishop, that it was 
merely a moral and paternal message from the 
dying father to his banished son. 


K, the eleventh letter of the alphabet, and is 
‘thesame character with the Greek kappa, answer- 
ing to the oriental éaph. It is denominated a 
guttural, though more frequently a palatal. 
‘Before vowels it has one invariable sound cor- 
responding with C before A, O, and U, as in 
Heel, ken, In monosyllables "it 'ts used after 
G, 'as in crack, check, duck, &c., to give 
the concluding ‘sound to the word. For- 








was, however, retained till lately in trafick’ as 
in monosyliables, on account of completing the 
sound, asin trapicking, frolick, &c. K is silent 
Ddefore N, as in nown, knife,” knee, and as a 
numeral it stands for 250, and with a stroke 
above it K, for 250,000, This letter was not used 
by Mh ancient Romans, and Dut rarely by those 

the later empire. 8 a contraction, K stands 
for knight, K.B. Knight of the Bath, K.G. Knight 
of the Garter, K.C.B., Knight Conipanion of the 
Bath, K-T., Knight of the Thistle, K.H., Knight 
of Hanover. 

KABYLES, a numerous Mahommedan tribe 
of North African Moors, inhabiting the regions 
of Mount Atlas, or rather the Atlantic range. 
‘They are a flerce, independent, and warlike race 
‘of men, living by'rapine and plunder. ‘They are 
Aivided into three principal septs or families— 
the Beni-Abbas, Kukos, and the Kennecthai 

KALAMAZOO, the name of a river of the 
United States, in the State of Michigan, which, 
After a course’ of 200 miles, terminates in Lake 
Michigan. 

KALE, a name given to certain plants of the 
eabbage kind, particularly of the kind known as 
brocoll or winter greens, 

KALEIDOSCOPE, an optical instrument in- 
‘ented by Sir David Brewster, which, by a par- 
ticular arrangement of reflecting surfaces, pre- 
ents to the eye an infinite variety of beautifal 
colours, and symmetrical combinations and ima- 
es— every change of the instrument affording 
4 new and gorgeous picture. 

‘The kaleidoscope 1s composed of a tin cylin; 
der or tube, containing two reflecting su 
Inclined to each other at an angle which is an 
aliquot part of 360°, ‘The reflecting surfaces 
may be two pieces of silverized glass, or common 
Tooking-glass, between which are ‘placed the 
fragments of coloured glass, whose adjustment, 
fas the instrument is mored, gives rise to the 
‘manifold and beentfl objects represented 

in other words ‘isan apparatus 
by which the image of an object. is multiplied 
by repeated reflections from inclined mirrors 
Placed opposite to one another. 

KALMUCKS, a nation of Mongolian Tartars, 
inhabiting that part of the Russian government 
of Caucasta which lics between the Volga and 
‘tho Ural. near the Caspian Ses. ‘They are emi- 
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Charles II., in memory of his father's trea, 
and in gratitude for his ghostly counsel both 
‘the dead and the living king, created Juri 
Archbishop of Canterbury, an office he only bed 
for three years, his death in 1663 leaving Oe 
primacy again vacant, 


nently nomadic in thelr habits, live in tents t 
only remain in one situation as long as there 
herbage for thelr cattle, which consists of honey 
cows, sheep, and camels. In winter they cvsstt 
River Volga, existing—for it can hardly becalel 
living—in the dry and desert plains of Ast 
chan, on thelr wind dried fish or meat, 
they’ neither sow corn, nor take the trontlét 
make hay for their cattle, they live 
read, at least in tie winter ; and their 
deprived of all vegetable substance, are obie 
to roam the arid desert like beasts of pres. 
prolong existence by whatever they can priest: 
‘The food of the Kalmucksis chiefly composed of 
flesh of horses, fish, wild fowl, and venison; th 
have plenty of batter, milk, and cheese, of 8 
quality as the badly-fed beasts can yield: ! 
they make a powerful and fiery spirit reo 
Aistillation of mare's milk. They are of an at 
colour, low of stature, generally bow egret 
deing constantly on the back of the hones 
sitting tailor-fashion when on the ground; Nt 
faces are broad and full of wrinkles, Wit 
noses and small black eyes, far apart an] o% 
ike the Chinese. When they go on an expe 
tion each person carries a sheep as proniay 
and three horses, which he rides alter; 
and when either drops from fatigue it rit 
and the Sesh, equally divided, is put under, 
horseman's ‘saddle, which, ‘after being 
presed and warméd for a certain, num ¢ 

ours, 60 as to ensure an equal distributes 
heat, is cut up into strips and eaten; witht 
any fastidious attempt to remove stray bis * 
‘what more refined tastes might regard #8 ¢% 
dences of dirt. Their weapons are 8 sci! 
lance, bow, and fire-arms. ‘Their fuel cons 
the collected manure of the animals, whic St 
pile up into a pyramid, and 20 obtain # = 
dering amount of watmth and smoke. 
Kalmucks are divided into tribes or hordes et 
lan being under its own chief or khan: # 
acknowledging authority to one sovereign Ht 
who Is called the King of Kings, and boasts (| 
a direct descendant of the great Tamers? 
‘They are all, however, dependent on Rusts, 
belong to those religious pagans that bel 
the transmigration of souls. 


KALUGA, a provines of Russia, Iyink 
the centre of the European part of the ea 
and surrounded by the provinees of Mos? 
Smolensko, Tula, and Orel; has an ares 
12.176 square miles, and a population of m8 
1,000,000. “The land is generally fiat st 
moderate fertility. ‘Themanufuctures are cot 
fabrics of inferior quality, cutlery, hard 
‘and soap. 

KALURGA, the capital of the above govt? 
ment, situated on the river Oka, and distant 
tailes'from Moscow. It is the seat of # bist 











rie, has a celebrated school for the sons of 
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‘bes, and does a large business in refined sugar. 
opulation 30,000. 

KAMTSCHATEA, the most eastern penin- 
lof Asia, and forming the extreme limit 
{tat continent on the north-east, at the same 
fine making a part of the Russian govern 
neat of Irkutsk'and the district of Okhotsk. 
Kaptsehatka is bounded on the north by Tehut- 
Acako, sonth and east by the North Pacific, and 
Yat by the Sea of Okhotsk; is 880 milés in 
‘aireme length, by a width of 280. 

Adal of ery ofy voleans mounting runs 
from north to south through the whole penin- 
al ‘in one place to an altitude of 
\siiOfeet, ‘The number of wild animals inha- 
‘ng this remote region is very considerable; 
Xearly all of them being extremely valuable on 
seonat of their fur, for which they are exten- 

hunted, Of these the most important are 

of several varieties; beaver, marmot, 
Jur, and the argali, or wild sheep. “The bear 
‘salo found in considerable numbers, and, like 
is cousin Bruin of the Oregon, becomes the 
‘os dangerous antagonist of man in the whole 
Jeni, his Iunting being at once highly 
cling tnd extremely hazardous. The land 
isremarkably sterile, and, as in other bigh 
‘nies a stunted brushwood of birch is the only 


Sinead ea: 


i rer vartedy of a, aon, cape? 
, the salmon, espe- 
Sree se er 
‘eihabitanta of Kamtschatia are of the Mon- 
rather below the ordinary standard, 
‘ib urge heads, small eyes, long ak nose, thin 
‘large mouths. ‘Their manners sre as 
ry 
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armed with a pointed hoof—no useless weapon 
of defence—outaide of which there is one small 
claw. In walking upon all fours, it limps along 
slowly ; but for speed or safety, it 4 
entirely upon the strength of the’ hind limbs, 
Dounding along with great velocity, and clearing 
‘atone spring obstacles nine feet high, or ravines 
of twice that width ; its food is entirely vege- 
table; gentle, and inoffensive in its nature, it yet 
defends itself’ with desperation, and not, unfre- 
quently kills several of the dogs who attack it, 
with a single kick, or with one blow of its 
formidable tall. In water, it awaits their ap- 
proach, seizes them with its fore-paws, and holds 
them under until they are drowned, 

‘The young ones, which, at birth, are only an 
inch long, remain in the inaternal ‘pouch, even 
when they are old enough to graze, which 
effect by stretching out their necks from their 
domicile, while the mother is feeding. When 
full grown, they associate in troops, and are 
conducted ‘by the old males. ‘The "kangaroo 
attains a large size, some weighing nearly 200Ibs. 
and its flesh is much esteemed, and said to hi 
the flavour of the finest venison. ‘The kangaroo 
isan animal peculiar to New Holland, belonging 
to the genus Macropus of Shaw, and Halma- 
turus of Wiger; and, by modera’classifeation, 
belongs to the genus Macropus, and the order 
Marsupiata or Marsupialia. 

KANGAROO ISLAND, an uninhabited 
island off the southern coast of Australia, having 
an area of nearly 2000 square miles,’ almost 
entirely covered with a dense scrub. 

XANSAS, a river of North America in the 
Indlan territory, United States, and rises be- 
‘tween the Platte and Arkansas rivers, near the 
Rocky Mountains, and ranning through the 
Indian territory, terminates, after a course of 
1200 miles, 900'of which are navigable, in the 
Missourt, 

KARS, a frontier-town, belonging to the 
Porte, in Asiatic Turkey, situated in a valley and 
‘surrounded by high mountains, in the province 
of Armenia, on the banks of the Arpaleheri, 106 
miles west of Erzeroum. ‘The town contains 
‘many mosques and a few Armenian churches, 
‘and has a population of 12,000. Kars obtained 

le notoriety for the long siege it was 
enabled to resist during the late Russian war, 
Under the gala, condoct of General Willams, 
wa 854 ‘8 few irregular troops, 
& staff of “English officers, succeeded for 
months in defeating every attempt made by a 
powerful Russian foree to take the place, being 
at last, through famine and the want of ammu- 
nition, compelled to surrender. 

KATS-KILL MOUNTAINS, arangeof moun- 
tains in the state of New York, United States, 
‘which commence in Ulster county, and extending 

















through Green and Schoharie counties, takes a 
semi ‘sweep to the Mohawk River. The 
highest peak of the range, called “ Round Top,” 


is 3804 feet above the level of the sea. 
native denizens of this mountain region are the 
bear, wild cat, wolf, and deer. 

KAVANAGH, Miss Jcuta, an esteemed 
English authoress of the present day, who com- 
‘menced her literary career with sketches and 
tales in 1844, This led to works of greater 
‘bulk and pretension, and since 1847 to“ Na- 
thali,” “Women in France of the Eighteenth 
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Century,” “ Women of Charity,” “ Rachel Gray,” | 
‘and other popular works. 

KEAN, EDMOND, a late highly-esteemed 
actor, whose career in his profession was one of 
the most brilliant and successful since the ad- 
vent of Garrick, Edmund Kean was born in 
London, in 1787, and, being early left by his 
parents, was brought up and educated by his 
Aunt, a Miss Tidswell, 8 utility actress in Drury 
Lane Theatre, where the lad acquired his early 
propensity for the stage, and which he soon 
ratified, by joining Richardson's Travelling 
‘Theatre, whero he had ample opportunity, if not 
to cultivate his taste, at least to acquire versa- 
tility and experience, for he was at that time as 

rt a clown and acrobat as he was an actor. 
‘After playing alternately the tragedy heroes and 
harlequin or clown for a number of years in 
Richardson's booth, he Joined some of the 
itinerant eireuits in ‘the north of England, and, 
‘then proceeding to Ireland, was, for some time, 
in company of Sheridan Knowles, beating about 
the country in different strolling companies. 
‘Through ail the associations and vicissitudes of 
his wandering career, Kean preserved to the 
last that pure and excellent taste that rendered 
his acting so masterly and correct. While pe 
ing in some obscure locality, a gentleman, who 
‘witnessed his performance, was 60 struck by the 
sparkling beauty of his acting, that he gave 
hhim a letter to the then committee of mi 
‘ment of Drury Lane Theatre; and where, 
waiting for many weeks in anxiety and suspense, 
hhe was at last given an appearance, and, in 1814, 
made his début in Shylock. His success was & 
triumph, and, from that time till a short period 
before his death, Mr. Kean reigned, not only in 
London, but the provinces and in America, as 
‘the first actor on the stage, and as the most 
original genius that had graced the drama since 
the days of Garrick. Unfortunately, the lax 
habits acquired in the years of his vagrant life, 
adhered to him in his prosperity, and the in- 
temperance to which he,gave wiy, though i 

Id not destroy the dedp music of his voice, 
undermined his physical powers, and induced 6 
premature age that often robbed his impersons- 
‘tions of the vigour that had once characterised 
‘them. After @ temporary absence, induced by 
illness, he appeared in 1833 for the last time as 
Othello, but collapsed in the middle of the piece 
‘and was led off the stage, and, retiring to bis 
villa at Richmond, there, few months subse- 
quently, died at the early age of forty-six, and 
‘was buried adjoining the porch of Richmond 
Chureh, 

KEANE, Loxp Jonx, a British military 
fieer, who grestiy distinguished himself in 


Lord Keane was born in 1781, and held an 
ensign’s commission when only thirteen years of 
age, and obtained his company at nineteen. He 
served with his regiment, the 44th, in Egypt 
under Abercrombie, and, in 1812, joined ‘the 
Peninsular army as’ brigadter, and took ‘part in 
fall the principal actions and battles from Vit- 
toria to Toulouse; from France he proceeded to 
the West Indies 'as Major-General, and took 
part at New Orleans, where he received two 
‘wounds. In 1833 he was scnt in command of 
the forees to Bombay, and, in 1838, took the 
field in the invasion of Scinde, and the following 








ress of Ghuznee, for which he was raised to the 

Peerage, while the Company settled £2000 a 

year upon him and his next two successors, 
sad. 

REATS, Joax, an emment English poet, 
orn in London, 1495, who, having concluded his 
education at Enfield, was bound apprentice 
to a surgeon, but love for poetry, and an 
impaired constitution, diverted him from the 
practice of physic. In 1817,a volume of * Juve- 
nile Poems," and soon after “Endymion,” gave 
the world & knowledge of the existence of a new 
Poet, and afforded unmistakable evidenco of 2 
Fich’and fertile fancy, with all the ardour of 
true poetic genius, ag yet rank and luxuriant. 
but giving promise of a great maturity. Con- 
sumption, however, that had carried off other 
members’of his family, and the evil of sending 
him to a warm climate, abruptly terminated 
his life at Rome, 1821, in the twenty-sixth year 
of his age. The death of Keats was at the time, 
Dut erroneously, attributed to the shock his 
feelings suffered from reading a severe artd slash- 
Ing ertigim on his poems in the “Quarteriy 

ew.” 

KEDGE.—A small anchor used to keep & 
ship steady when riding in a harbour or river, 
especially at the turn of the tide, to Keep het 
clear of the bower anchor; also to form & 
falerum on which to pull or move the ship from 
cone part to another of the harbour or bay, being 
for that purpose carried out in a boat, and 
Gropped in the place desired; and upon which 
‘the vessel can be afterwards warped at pleasure. 

KEEL.—The prinefpal timber in a ship, 
extending from stem to stern at the bottom, 
‘and supporting the whole frame of her con- 
struction, and consequently the first part of § 
vessel Inid down. On an even keel means, i2 
nantical langnage, a level or horizontal position. 
A false eet is a long ploce of timber secured 
tothe Keel to preserve it from injury. 
fs also the name given to e fint-bottorn boat 
used on the River Tyne for carrymg coals 10 
‘the colliers, 

‘KEEL-HAULING.— A naval punishment 
inflicted in the Dutch navy for certain offences, 
the offender being suspended by a rope from 
fone yard-arm with weights on his legs, and 
ope fastened to him leading under the ships 
‘bottom or keel, and secured to the gps 
yard-arm ; hes at a given signal let fall ino 
the water and drawn under the ship's bottom 
‘and raised to the opposite yard-arm hesd down 
wards, This, after a brief breathing-time #2 
the victim, ip repeated for a certain number of 
times, according to the nature of his offence oF 
‘the feelings of his judges. 

KEELSON or KELSON, a pleco of timber 
forming the interior or counterpart of the kee! 
‘of @ ship, and used to bind the floor-timbers % 
ReESIGHTLEY, a large parish in tho Wet 

a 7 
Riding of Yorkshire, and » considerable Th 
‘and manufacturing 
of the river Aire. Keightley has afne charch, Of 
‘an imposing size, many large buildings s™ 
pati Toone, ebony ech nate 
‘court-house, ' Population of parish, 19,00, 

KEIL, a German town situated on the 
and a fortress of very great strength, 
‘been strategetically defended by the 





year captured aftr a desperate defence, the for- 


‘Vauban in the seventeenth century, and Di 
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fen been the seene of long and sanguinary 
‘2onunters, Kell lies on the opposite side of the 
Wine to Strasbourg, and has a present popu- 


luion, exclusive of ts garrison, of 1460. 
KEITH, a small town in the north of Soot- 

lad, in the county of Banffshire, and about 20 

Sigs most of the county town. Wearing 
¢ principal employment of the people, 

ten fibres the are, 





staple, manufacture, which, 
snuff, forms the chief trade. 





IE oteeal 


+ mata. 


‘The bazaar is well supplied, and the 
fornia large trade. It is in Intitide 29° 6” 
§. and longitude, 65° 48” E. 
Abo the name of a fortress of Khorasan, four 
Riseast trom Mesched. 
KELLERMANN, Francis Camistormer, @ 
hed soldier, and Marshal of France, 
‘mat Strasbourg in 1735, and early entering 
eserves of his country, gained great distinc 
‘a what was known as the Seven Years 
Nu, during which he rose to the rank of Bri- 
filer. Having joined the popular side on the 
out of the Revolution, he was given the 
of the army of the Moselle or the 
‘wr, and in 1792 gained the splendid victory 
the Prossians, called the battle of Valmy, 
‘Rd thong he for’ a time fell under the sus- 
Ken of the Convention, he was, in 1795, in- 
Reved with the command of the armies of 
tay Alps, having to hold both coun- 





a 


{2 knowledge by a.'marshal’s baton in 
{Stele of Dax of Valmy, tn honour of 
tlomer victory, and the post of imperial 
jt aud at the Restoration he was created a 

France. “Died at Paris in 1820. 





KTLUREDE, town of Germany, in the 
‘Seem ot Bavaria, situated at the junction of | 


Segamanl with’ the Danube, “Population, 


KELLS, a town of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster and county of Meath, situated on the 
Blackwater, and about twelve miles north of 
Trim, and thirty-four miles west from Dublin. 
‘Population 4000. 

KELLY, Hos, an esteemed and very origina 
dramatic writer, born in Ireland atthe beginning 
of the last century. His early career was 
‘marked by considerable privation and vicissi- 
tude. “His original employment of a steymaker 
‘not answering, he became a sort of clerk or hack 
toan attorney, and at length resorted to the 
drama asa means of support, and in this pur- 
suit he was infinitely more’ successful; and 
thongh his more elaborate works—his comedies 
have ceased to hold a place in the scting 
arama, some of his farces are as vital in wit 
and humour as ever. Kelly died in 1777. 

KELP, the caleined ashes of sea-weed, used. 
in the manufacture of glass. Kelp yields about 
five per cent. of soda, and is a dark-coloured 
alkaline substange which, when exposed as in 8 
furnace to a strong heat, vitrifies and becomes 
transparent. 

KELSO, a town beautifully situated on the 
‘Tweed, in the south of Scotland, and county of 
Roxburgh, and a little above the janction of the 
romantic Tiviot with the Tweed. Kelso, apart 
from its natural local beauties, is a clean, neat, 
and well-arranged town, all its streets springing 
in diverging lines from a'central square, Besides 
several ‘places of public worship, a town-hall, 
ispensary, and theatre, it has a museum and 
several public schools; with a weekly grain 
market, and six fairs annually for general pur- 
‘poses and hiring of agricultural labourers. "Tho 
chief object of interest in Kelso, however, is the 
ivy-mantled ruin of its once-beantiful abbey, a 
fabric founded by David I. in the ores 
century, and which, by some ext 
chance of good fortune, escaped the sacrilegious 

of the fanatical reformers of the sixteenth 

seventeenth centuries; the consequence was, 
that the building, though diverted from its con- 
ventual character, was used as a place of wor- 
Ship tl within the last century.” Population, 
5000, 

KEMBLE, Jou Parurr.—Thiseminent classic 
actor was the son of Mr. Roger Kemble, the 
‘manager of a strolling company of players in the 
midiand and northern counties of England, 
and born in 1757. ‘Though an actor’s son, Jobn, 
Kemble was never intended for the stage, and 
‘was, early in life, placed in a Catholic seminary 
in Staffordshire, with the ulterior object of 
rearing him for the Church. From the pro- 
‘bationary academy in Stafford, he was, in due 
time, sent by the institution’ as a theological 
student to the college of Douay, in France, it 

‘then and long after illegal to educate for 
the Catholic ministry in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

‘The love of the stage, however, proving 
gronger than his cal to/the Church, young 
Kemble, at tho age of nineteen, quitted the 
French college, returned to England, and made 
hhis first adult’ appearance at Wolverhampton ; 
and, five years later, 1753, made his début at 
Drury Lane, where he at once became a great 
and deserved favourite; his admirable elocntion, 
his lofty style, and refined tuste, placing bim on 
the pinnacle of dramatic excellence. In 1803, 
he became a-part-proprietor in Covent, Garden 
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‘Theatre, where, till his final retirement from the 
stage in 1817, he offeiated as manager. Upon 
taking leave ‘of the stago, he retired rst to 
‘France, and then to Switzerland, and, taking up 
his residence at Lausanne, there died in 1823. 
It is quite unnecessary to expatiate here on the 
genius or histrionic ability of Mr. Kemble ; his 
character, ao well his professional excellence, 
hhave become matters of history in the polite 
terature of the last century. 

KEMBLE, Cuantzs, tle youngest son of 
Roger Kemble, was born in Wales, in 1775, and 
educated at Douay, in France ; and showing & 
strong inclination for the stage, made his first 
sppearance na Orlando” at Sheffeld, and soon 

‘obtained an opening in London, where, 
under the skilful training of his brother, he soon 
rose to great distinction as a light comedian, & 
Ine of business in which he was never surpassed 
while he remained on the stage. Upon the 
retirement of his brother, Charles Kemble took 
‘his position in Covent Garden Theatre, which he 
‘conducted for several years; and,’ with the 
closing of his management, brought to a con- 
‘clusion his theatrical career, accepting the office 








Mr. Charles Kemble married Miss De Camp, 
an actress in ils brother's theatre, by whom he 
hhad three children, each remarkable for talent 
of apeculiar order. Fanny Kemble, who, as an 
actress and dramatic poet, retrieved the ‘bank- 
rapt fortune both of her father and Covent 
Garden by her début in 1829, and whose sub- 
sequent career, under her married name of 
“Butler” is well known : Miss Adelaide Kemble, 
whose Immense success as a singer, and, her 
‘subsequent marriage fr. Sartoris, are 
in the public mind: and Mr. John Mitchel 
Kemble, a learned Anglo-Saxon scholar and 
writer on early Saxon history, whose works on 
the “ Anglo-Saxon Poems of Beowulf,” “The 
‘Saxons in England,” and his contributions to the 
British and Foreign Quarterly, have well and 
honourably perpetuated the name of Kemble to 
‘the present time. 

MPIS, Taostas, a German monastic writer, 

‘who flourished between the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuriés; he led a life of the strictest 
privation and seclusion in tho monastery of 
Mount St Agnes, occupying, Mise tan 
Scriptures, and com) is great 
wwork, “De Imitatione Christ he also. wrote 
a story of hls own monastery, and died in 

KENDAL, a market town in the north-west 
of England, in the county of Westmoreland, 
situated on’the River Ken, about thirty-eight 
miles from Carlisle. The town is beautifully 
situated in the vale of the Ken, and surrounded 
by high mountains, The manufactures are 
mumerous, though wool is the staple of each ; some 
smaller branches of trade are carried on, such 
as fish-hooks, wool-cards, but all of minor im- 
portance to the woollen fibries : indeed, Kendal 
fs regarded as the oldest manufactaring town 
in the kingdom, and a colony of Flemish weavers 
hhad settled here in the reign of Edward Il, 
Kendal returns one member to the House of 
Commons from a population of 11,832, and 432 

red electors. 

‘KENILWORTH, a midland town of England, 
1 the county of Warwick, and sfuated five mies 








from the county-town. ‘The manufuctures are 
chiefly ribbons, ganzes, combs, and some che- 
micals ; and the population 3500, | Kenilworth 
{s clilefly noted for the rulns of a stately caste 
oF palace, said to have been founded in the time 
of the Heptarchy by a Mercian king of the name 
of Kenulph; was greatly embellished and en- 
larged in the sixteenth century while in the 
possession of Dudley, Earl of Leicester, whien he 
Prepared It for the’ visit of “Elzabeih, wien 

F some weeks it became the scene of many 
extraordinary feats and exhibitions. 

KENNETH, the name of three kings of 
Scotland, who ‘reigned in the dark ages of that 
country’s history. Kenneth 1. possessed tie 
seeptre only for one year, dying A.D. 605. 
Kenneth Il. succeeded his father Alpin in 52, 
and died 854, after a long and successful var 
‘waged with the Picts. Kenneth IIT. ascended the 
throne on the death of his father Malcolm, and 
‘was murdered by his soldiers and the poptlacs 
in the year 994, 

ENNICOTT, Dr. Bexzanerx, born in Devsa- 
shire, 1718. He was eminently distinguished for 
his knowledge and skill as a Hebrew scholar and 
critic, He applied himself for many years tothe 
formation of a correct text of the Hebrew Seri- 
tures, by the collation of ancient Hebrew mano- 
scripts. The result of his inquiries is compried 
in his valuable edition of the Hebrew Bie, 
published in 1776 and 1780. He died in 1783. 

KENNINGTON, a large suburb of Londo, 
in fhe county of Surrey, with population 
45,000, 

KENSINGTON, a parish, town, and environ 
of London, in the county of Middlesex, and di- 
tinguished by having a royal palace, and a 
extensive and celebrated public gardén, ands 
population of 45,000. ‘The palace of Kensington 
was down to the early part of George Ill’s 
reign a favourite residence of the sovercigm. 
William, Mary, Anne, and George I, all ited 
there frequently ; and all those monarchs ded 
there. George IIL. gave it as a residence te 
Duke of Kent, who also died there. Her: 
Majesty was born in the old palace, and thee 
aahe and her mother, the late Duchess of Keat 
resided when in town, till her accession to 
‘throne on the death of William IV. 

KENT, one of the southern counties of Ens. 
land, forming the south-eastern extremity of 
‘the kingdom, and having a sea-board o2 al 
Its eastern and southern boundaries; bes 
Dounded_on the north by Middlesex, Sumy 
‘and the Thames ; south, by the English 
nel; east, by the Straits of Dover ; and west bY 
Sussex and Surrey. Kent has an. ares of Iss 
‘square miles, is beautifully diversified by hil ax! 
dle, and abounding in objects and sivuations 
rare natural beauty ; the views from Wrought 
senna arta tasers a 
county, being, per 
oft prapct kine anddveraty of 
Scape, by any inthe kingdom. Two hil age 
traverse the county east and west, reaching # 
elevation, in several places, of 700 feet. Th 
rivers are the Medway, Stour, Ravensboor™; 
Rother, and Darent, with several streams 
minor import. ‘The fertility of Kent is uns 
assed by that of any county in the empire: 
and its agricultural produce of every denomint: 
fon of the frst quality, while in many srOcet 
it excels all; such as in wheat, hop 
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and size of the cherry orch- 
aris are a subject of general remark. ‘The 
hineral products are extremely few, and limited 
‘ochalk, fint, rag-stone, and some pyrites. ‘The 
‘unufactures of the county are also few ; gun- 
order and paper belng the most extensive, 
‘cept those branches of trade connected with 
‘emnmerous ship-building yards and arsenals 
along its coast, “There are few, if any, of the 
shires of England, south of the Tent, that con- 
{sin wo many large and important towns as 
Kent; which has also two capitals, Maidstone 
for the west, and Canterbury for the eastern 
‘talf, both of them being garrison-towns, the for- 
et for cavalry, and the latter for the three 
tsof the service. It was in this county, in 
{he neighbourhood ‘of Deal, that Cesar first 
+ and it was generally on the Isle of 
the most eastern part of the county— 
lat the Romans subsequently landed ; it was at 
that time the most ‘part of the island, 
‘ed was the first settled into a permanent 
frermment ; and, under the Saxons, was the 
East important kingdom of the Heptarchy. 
‘The county returns four members, two for the 
‘ast, from @ population of 218,182, and 8216 
reitered electors; and two for West Kent, 
‘fun 397,384, and $036 registered electors, or & 

‘ss population of 615,766. = 
AENTUCKY, one of the United States of 
North America,” and was ly @ part of 
Viginia, from which it was separated in 1789 ; 
sol in 1792 admitted as an independent state 
‘io the Union. Kentucky is bounded on the 
1urh by the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Linois ; 
‘euth, by Tennessee, in ita whole extent; east, by 
Niepaia; and west, by Missouri and “Illinois ; 
‘san extreme length of 400, by a width of 170 
tiles, with a surface of $76,800 square miles, 
The ‘tate, without. being particularly “moun 
{tinons, abounds with fertile valleys, watered 
 momerable streams and rivers; of these the 
(dit are the Ohio, the Mississippi—its western 
'—Big Sandy, the Licking, and Ken- 
fuky, with their large and numerous tribu- 
. Wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buck- 
Yat, are its chief agricultural products; iron, 
{%, marble, ime, nitre, and salt, are the most 
Spartans of ts, mineral. items. Rock-aalt 
sacking, paper, gunpowder, glass, 
‘ey, and leather, are among the trades and 
‘of the state, which has @ popula 

‘in atimated at 1,000,006, 

X, a provinco of Persia on the Per- 

Sa Gulf, with an area of 65,000 square miles ; 
{obacco, cotton, gums, sattron, madder, 
‘ilfruits. “Population 590,000, 

3 MINERAL, an impure red_sul- 
tharet of antimony, formerly largely employed 
a bat now disused in practice, 
qitRNE ot KERNES, the name formerly 
fre tw afoot-soldier in the Irish militia, ‘This 
{ue was armed with swords and darts, 80 fas- 
(Oto a small line, that when flung at an 
{gos they could ‘be recovered at pleasure. 
\ tregular horse attached to these Kernes 

an Galloglasses, and armed in an 
‘manner, : 
Wk Kerner sop 
And Cotetaie asp, 


i 





KERRY, a county in the south-west of Ire- 
land, in the provinee of Munster. Kerry partly 
forms a peninsula, bounded on the north by the 
mouth of the Shatinon; south, by Cork and the 
‘Atlantic; west, by the Atlantic; and east, by 
Cork : has a fifty-three by a width of 
forty-one miles, and a surface of 1,187,000 acres. 
The county, though in many parts highly fertle, 
hhasas a general feature a wild and dreary aspect : 
the coast line is deeply indented by bays and 
inlets, and the interior intersected by high and 
rugged mountains, from which are obtained some 
fron, copper, slate, and marble, The rivers are 





| many, but short, and the lakes numerous and 


extremely romantic ; indeed, in this respect, they 

may comparison with any in the three 

Kingdoms according to their slze; of these, the 

‘most renowned are those of Killarney and Curra. 

Kerry returns two members to Parliament, from 

8 Population of 238,241, and 5278 registered 
lectors. 


KERSEYMERE, a thin woollen fabric, gene- 
rally woven plain and from the finest wool, and 
manufactured of the best quality chicfly in the 
west of England. 


KERTCH, a town and marine fortress of 
ssa, in Burope, in the Crimea, eight milcs 
from Yenikale. The town is strongly protected, 
‘and encloses-the quarantine station for the Sea 
of Azoph, The allies took, the town end force 
in the late Crimean war. Population, 8000. 


KESTRIL, the English name for a species 
of hawk—the Falco Tinnunculus of Linnzeus— 
and was formerly trained for eatehing game and 

purposes. It is sometimes called 
Siainef and Windtover. 

KESWICK, s market-town in Cumberland» 
on the banks of the Lake of Derwentwater, 
twenty-four miles from Carlisle. ‘The trade of 
the town consists of kerseymeres, carpets, and 
‘woollen fabrics. Population, 2700- 

KETCH, a vessel with two masts, a main 
and mizen,’ and from 100 to 150 tons burden. 
Ketches are generally used as yachts or as bomb 
vessels, and are commonly known from that 
‘more general use, as Bum-Ketches. 

KETTLE-DRUM, & martial musical instro- 
‘ment, made by covering two capacious basins of 
copper or brass with vellum or goat's skin. 
The instrument is of great antiquity, and, Do 
doubt, of eastern origin. ‘The use of the kettle- 
drums is almost exclusively confined to the 
cavalry. 

KEW, a village of Surrey, with a royal 
paluce and a botanical garden, situated on the 
banks of the ‘Thames, “For exotic plants, the 
gardens of Kew are unsurpassed in Europe. 
Population, 1000, 

KHAN, a word of Mongol or Turkish origip, 
said to signify great and powerful lord; and 
employed by the central nations of India to 
express the full extent of sovereignty; it was 
first assumed by Genghis, when he ‘became 
‘supreme chief of the Mongolians and Turtar 
hordes, and was afterwards, asa matter of 
course, adopted by his successors. In Persia, 
howevér it has a more restricted meaning, and 
isonly applied to governors of provinces. "The 
Ottoman Turks originally adopted the, word, 
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And for a time used it for their monarchs, but 
the title was at length discontinued for that of 





Genghis Kaan, 


Sultan, Khan also means a house, inn, place 
of entertainment, a caravanseral. 

‘KBELAT, a city and fortress of Beloochistan, 
and appertaining to Great Britain, who took it 
by storm, after an obstinate defence, November 
13th, 1889. The town has a population of 
120,060. 

KHIVA, « town ot Asis, the capital of 
Charasam, ‘and the residence ‘of the Khan ;_ is 
situated on a rising ground in the midst of a 
fertile region, 210 miles north-west from 
Bokhara, and lies in latitude 40° 58’ north, and 
Iongitude 58° 50/ east. Its chief trade consists 
in the buying and selling of slaves. It has a 
mixed population of abqut 12,000. 

KID, a young goat, a faggot, a bundle of| 
heath ot furze.—See Goat. 

KIDDERMINSTER, a ‘parish and market- 
town in Worcestershire, celebrated for its sape- 
rior manufacture of earpets, crapes, bombazines, 
and poplins—the hosiery ‘business, in one or 
other of its forms, having been in existence here 
since the time of Henry VIII. Kidderminster 
Teturns one member from a population for the 
Dorough of 17,035, and 487 registered electors. 

KIDNEY, in anatomy, the kidneys are two 
oblong flattened glands, iying in the lumbar 
Tegion on each side of the spinal column: the 
Tight one lies under the lobe af the liver, the 

‘one under the spleen. ‘The kidney is com- 
Posed of @ number of tubular ramifications, 
forming a series of cells, the whole of which 
‘converge and terminate in a funnel-like space, 
called the infundibulum, from the extremity of 
which opens the long small tube, the ureter, 
which terminates with its fellow of ‘the opposite 
‘idney J the trigon of the bladder, The fune- 














tlon of the kidney is to separate tho saline 
particles from the blood, 

KIEL, 8 sea-port town of Denmark, is the 
eblef elty of the Duchy of Holstein, and stands 
onthe rd in the Baitic. The town has a 
aluce, several important buildings, and a good 
harbour sit lla in latitude 64°10) 43” north, 
‘and longitude 10° 8" I and hase 
tion of 15,000. _ Popula- 

KILDARE, a county in the south of Ireland, 
in the province of Munster, bounded north and 
south by Meath and Carlow, and east and west 
by Dublin and Wicklow and the King and Queen's 
Counties; has an arca of 633 square miles, re- 
turns two members to Parliament, from a popa- 
lation of 96,627 and 3143 registered electors. 
‘Also the chlef town in the above county, csle- 
brated for its horse-racing on the beautiful 
course, called the Curragh. Population, 1800. 

KLLDERKLN, a small’ barrel, containing a 
certain quantity by uid measure, and equal to 
the elghth partof a hogshead, so called from the 
Dutch word dind, or child—kilderkin, or baby- 
darrel. A kilderkin of porter is eighteen gal- 
Jons ; of ale, sixteen gallons. 

KILKENNY, an inland county of Treland, in 
the province of Leinster, bounded on the north 
by Queen's County ; south, by Waterford; west, 
by Npperary ; and east, by Carlow and’ Wex~ 
ford; and has an area of 796 square miles. 
‘The principal rivers are the Barrow, Nore, and 
Suir. The agricultural products are those com- 
mon to the kingdom, where the land is properly 
cultivated ; the minerals are iron, lead, manga 
nese, and some very fine marbles.’ Next to the 
staple of the country—linen—woollen fabrics are 
‘the most important manufactures of the county, 
which returns two members to the Commons 
from 139,934 inhabitants and 6347 registered 
electors. "Also the name of the capital built on 
the banks of the Nore. Kilkenny is  remark- 
ably fine town, and connected with many his- 
forieal amocicions of interest, and was ab one 

e acity of great strengt! yportance ; 
Earl Ormontts cai, and ie venerave cate 
‘ral still attesting its connexion with great men 
and stirring times. Returns one member from 
20,283 inhabitants and 585 registered electors. 

KILLALA, « small sea-port in the county of 
Mayo, in Ireland, province of Connanght, with 
‘8 population of 1600. 

KILLALOE, a town on the Shannon, county 
of Clare, province Munster, Ireland, eleven miles 
from Limerick, with a population of 2000, 

KILLARNEY, a market-town and pariah in 
the county of Kerry, province of Munster, in 
Ireland, forty-four miles west from Cork, and 
having ‘a population of 6000. The town itself 
is unimportant, but the lake adjacent is ane of 
the most celebrated, as well as the most beau- 
tifal, spots in Ireland. The three lakes which 
compose. the series are formed by the river 
Flesk, which, after brawling and foaming over 
rocks and down precipices, making a succession 
of grand and stern pictures, enters the first lake, 
which, expanding into different-sized sheets of 
water, presents a series of views, at one time 
soft and beautiful, at another grand and solemn, 
every transition from the sublime to the besu- 
tiful being boldly and exquisitely defined. 

KILMARNOCK, a small, but fio 
‘manufacturing town in the south-west. of Scot- 
and, in the county of Ayr. Woollen fabrics are 
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‘tons, from a gross constituency of 48,585 and 
1 decors “Rmarnoce. tants a Popa 
of 21,800, 
KILOGRAMME, a French word for a thou- 
sma graine or parts, and forming the French 
‘gal ‘decimal’ standard. measures The “Kllo- 


by the 
‘Scottish Highlanders, and is either made ia one 
tiekee or else put on and fastened round the 
lease short akdrt, Tei» made of diferent 
‘oloared worsteds, and formed into devices, 


faniy to which the wearer belongs. ‘The High- 
the! the pouch worn in front of the kilt 


KIMBOLTON, a market-town of Hunting- 
en miles from the county town. 
"ARDINESHIRE, or the Mearns, a8 it 
is = county of Scotland, bounded north 
by Aberdeen and Forfarshire, east by. 
Ocean, and west by tho shires of 
‘and Forfar, and has an area of 332 
‘Though containing some very 
portions of extreme beauty, 
‘of the county, overtopped 
the solemn grandenr of the 
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Tas's population of 4,608, and 1031 
2 . Te 
Bhtered electors. ne 
TaAINDERHOOK, a county of Missonrt state, 
Ceted States, having an area of 9520 square 
Also the name ofa town of Columbia county, 
Tate of New York, nineteen miles south from 
, with a population of 3512. 
KING-AT-ARMS, an office in England of 
‘atataaty, and formerly of great authority, 
howe buniness it is to direct the heralds, pre- 
snd. have the jurisdiction 
‘armoury. The king-at-arms was regarded 


4 





‘kings-at-arms in England—Garter, the 

chief; Clarencleux, and Nong the latter off- 

TSNGPIS SE a goof irda Gtingiahed 
_y 

having an elongated, robust, straight, tetra~ 

Fegal acute Dill, with its margin finely crenated, 

ody thick and compact, wings 

hhead long and elongated, plumage 


lawl They are found in all parts 
{te rrr epectally in warm lites, thre 


F 
ty 
a 
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finny tribes; and belongs to the family of the 
Haleyonida, and the tribe Fisstrosiral, and to the 
order of Zncestores, or perehing birds. 

KINGS, in Scripture history, two canonical 
books of the Old ‘Testament, so called becanse 
they contain the histories of the Kings of Israel 
and Judah, from Solomon to the. Babylonie 
captivity. ‘Most authors comprise the two 
books of Samuel with these, making four books 
of Kings; those of Samuel being the first and 
second; the whole four comprise a period. of 
600 years. The composition of these books is 
ascribed by some to Ezra, but there is no 
authority to guide us as to'whom to attribute 
the authorship of these most important Jewish 
chronicles. 

KING'S COUNTY, a county in Ireland, in 
the province of Leinster, with an area of 72 
square miles and returning two members from 
112,875 inhabitants, and 3324 electors.—See 
(Qoezy’s Counry. 

KINGSLAND, a parish of Herefordshire, 
where, in 1461, the Lancasterians lost the battle 
of Mortimer's Cross. 

‘Also a suburb on the east of London, in the 
come NGS YELLOW, bright 

' /, @ pigment of a bright 
yellow colour; a yellow sulphuret of arsenié, and 

KINSALE, a town of Ireland, in the county 

in the 
of Cork and”provinee of Munster, and once 
flourishing town, but still doing some coasting 
trade, and deriving considerable advantage from. 
ita fisheries. ‘The admirable bay hes made it 
& place of shelter and much maritime resort. 
Population, 6,000. 

‘KIOSK, a Turkish word for a kind of summer- 
house or garden grotto, with a tent-shaped 
roof, and supported by pillars. 

KIRGHISES, Ar-ge-sees, a numerous and 
widely-extended of Independent Tartary, 
cecupying the southern frontier of Asiatic 
Russia, ‘area over which these setnl-bar- 
darians wander is estimated at more than 
million and a half of square miles, composed of 
Darren steppes, with vast lakes or morasses of 
salt or brine.” They are divided into hordes, 
and usually keep together in families.—Spe 
XORINKALDY, of 

a zh in the count 

th "A 
Jong street, stretching for nearly two miles, with 
a few diverging lanes, leading either to the 
each on one side, or into the country on the 
other. It has # population of 10,500, and, with 
Burniisland and some other burghs, makes up 
a gross of 22,808 inhabitants, and 778 electors, 
who retarn one member to the Lower House. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT, Hr-bw-bree, southern 
county of Scotland, on the Solway, forming what 
is called the east'division of Galloway, has an 
estimated area of 856 square miles. The district 
is chiefly renowned for its pasturage of cattle, 
‘and its breed of small useful horses. Returns 
one member, from a population of 43,121, and 

lectors 


eo hat al burgh of Scotland, and 
roy 
the capital of the Orimey Island of Pomona. It 
has a cathedral of great antiquity, dedicated to 
St. Magnns, and a good example af early Saxon. 
‘The principal trade consists in supplying sen, 
stores to Arctic ships. Population 3500.—Seo 
‘Onxnsre and Powowa. 
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KIT-CAT-CLUB, a celebrated political club 
established by about thirty noblemen and gen- 
tlemen to uphold the Hanoverian interest when 
the Georges first came to the throne. It also 
embraced eminent literary men—publishers and 
poets—such as Steele, Addison, ‘Tonson, and 

_ others. It was held at King 'Street, West- 
minster, next door to a celebrated pastry-cook's, 
‘of the name of Kat, who supplied the club with 
mutton-pies. Each member had his portrait 


verted into Lady. Knighthood in the time of 
chivalry was generally @ progressive honou— 
the military education beginning with the pro- 
bationary rank of page, from which he rose 
bbe ‘squire or henchman before he could merit 
his spurs. ‘Knights were frequently created on 
the fleld of battle, either just before an engset- 
ment, or for doughty services performel ae 
wards, 


painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and hung in the | ring knig] 


Foom ; as these were all of one size the term 
Kit-cat has come to signify « portrait three- 
fourths less than half-length. 

KITE, a bird of prey, the Milvius Vulgaris, 
‘and one of the faleon tribe, The motion of this 
bird in the air distinguishes it from all other 
fowls of the wing, being s0 smooth, swift, 
yet so steady, that no muscular power is 

ent. Sometimes it will hang motionless, as 
ff suspended from one spot, and then, by mere 
impetus of will, dart, with seemingly unmoved 
wings, to its object; from this peculiarity it 
acquired the name of' Glead or Glida among the 
ancient Saxons. 

KLOPEMANIA, a word derived from the 
Greek, and of tate introduced, like Monomania, 
to express a certain condition ‘of the moral per- 
ceptions not easily to be accounted for. Klope- 
mania ‘means an irresistible desire to steal, 
evinced by of an otherwise irreproael 
able character, and is only to be accounted for on 
phrenological principles. 

KNARESBOROUGH, a well-built and thriv- 
ing town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, doing 
‘8 considerable trade in its manufactures of 
linens. The st natural curiosity of the 
county i oe found ajaning to tla towne 
celel dripping well, or petrifying spring. 
‘The town returns two members to the Com- 
‘mons, from a population of 6292, and 286 regis- 
tered electors. 

KNELLER, Siz Govrusr, a celebrated Ger 
‘man portralt-painter, born at Labeck, 1648. He 
early received: instructions from Rembrandt. 
‘After his travels he visited the English Court, 















‘where he was patronised by William III. who 
conferred 0] the honour of knighthood, 
and him to paint the Hampton Court 


Beauties. He also painted seven British Sove- 
Telgns and three foreign ones. George L created 
UGH I Originally tis 
Originally this word was meant 
to imply a youth or young man sequiring a cer- 
tain knowledge, and signified @ servant ; but 
‘among our warlike ancestors was applied to a 
gentleman after being admitted to the privilege of 
carrying arms. This induction was inaugurated 
‘by & pompous ceremony ; and was the origin of 
‘the fastitution of knighthood. After a time, this 
Privilege was only conferred on persons of family 
and fortune. The ceremonies that attended the 
‘creation of knighthood were various, though the 
chlef were a box on the ears, and @ stroke on 
both shoulders with the blade of s sword ; he 
dressed in a shoulder belt, gilt sword, 
‘other military accoutrements; be was 
vwith oe pomp to the church, where 


spl 
I 


‘a vigil of several hours watching in 
‘armour. 

‘sovereign by & sim 
of Sir is given 


gee 








E 


the title of 


th 


debted tan to any other advocate of usefulkaor- 
ledge, both in his capaeity of author and pub 
lsher. “His first publication was the Etonan, 
which led to the more ambitious a 
“Knight's Quarterly Review :" this gave rie @ 
the “Penny Cyclopasdia” in 1827, one of the mt 
admirable works, both in the style in which 
was got up in every respect, and the tritisg 
price at which it was published. "The Pictori: 
History of England,” “Bible,” ‘Shakespear 
and many other similar works, all rapidy 
lowed, As an anthor, his name is eqa!'S 
deserving of praise, some of his producto 
taking a very high position ; foremost snot 
these must, be, ranked ls Lite of Sa 
speare.” Against the duty on peper 
hight exerted all tho influence of hs 
and the prestige of his great experience, st 
not only his evidence given on committer, be 
his writings on the ‘subject, ad their dt 
‘weight in effecting the reduction already madee: 
that article. 





Teader, is an“ 
into the Principles of Taste,” 
originality and acuteness of thought. 
questhed his splendid collection 








re 
antiquities 
and other works of art, valued at £50,000? ) 
the British Museum. "His brother, Thaass 


Andrew Knight, born, 1758, died, 1835, ati! | 
great celebrity as a vegetable physiologist, 
‘succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as president of Ye 
Hortleltural Soclety. “Richard Kaight del 
824. 


fron ring, with a small plece of leather att 
toa wooden handle. 

‘With this thong, the executioner 
carries off a strip of akin from the 
Dottom of the back at every cut, 
removed from the base of the neck to 
‘by & succeasion of cuts, 
from the victim's back. 
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{or heinous offences, the eulprit is raised by 
Pulleys into the air, against a gallows, by the 
{io hands, which are tied together above his 
head. ‘Sometimes, they are secured in such a 
Parton ‘behind his back, as to dislocate his 
: the man being in that position 
}aiied up to the gibbet, and then tortured by 
ihe, Mout. ‘The executioners are so adrolt, 

t if death is desired, they can effect it by pro= 
‘ged torture, or ensure it at once by one, two, 

ee oF moré ents, according to the instruc 








they receive, 
KNOX, Jony. — This extraordl man 
‘and unflinching reformer was born in 1505, and, 
‘After acquiring his education at the University 


Of St. Andrew's, was ordained a priest at. the 
‘arly age of twenty-five. An attentive perusal 
of the writings of the Fathers seems to have 
oon unsettled his faith, and gave a latitude to 

views and doctrine so little to the taste of the 
church, that he was accused of heresy before 
‘that implacable and intolerant judge, Cardinal 
Beaton.” The murder of the cardinal, soon 
ater, by the friends of those whom he had sent 





Country to put down the worn-out system of 
religion that had heretofore been their belief; 
‘04, adopting the healthier reed of the Rofor- 
ation, selectod those men for their pastors who 
had the courage to combat with the sword as 
wellas with the Bible. 


ohm Knox, 


John Knox was eminently the man for such 
contingency, and he at once took his place, not 
48a follower, but a leader of his countrymen— 
& Post for ‘which his physical strength, his 
‘Yehemence, his austere life, and rude and flery 
floquence, 'so admirably fitted him. Before, 
however, ‘he rose to the eminence that made 
‘him the jt man in the realm, he had to 
fuffer much danger, endure long ‘and heavy 
‘Wavel, and: encounter great privation. Made 

by the French fleet, and carried a 
{Iptive to Rouen, where he narrowly escaped 
being hanged, he journeyed to Switzerland, and 
{formed the acquaintance of Calvin, whose tenets 
xn dvocated. He visited the court of Ed- 


the torture and the stake, roused the whole | 





‘and duties in 1559. His open denunciation of 
Mary, both as a Romanist and a queen, created 
great’ excitement; everywhere the Catholic 
faith was denounced, and the churches sacked 
or closed, the queen herself for safety being 
obliged to frequent a hermitage, or small chapel, 
on the mountain in the rear of her palace of 
Holyrood, He died at Edinburgh in 1672. 

ONIGSBERG, & fortified city of Prussia, on 
the Pregel, near the mouth of the Frische-Haff. 
The business of the town consists in woollens, 
lace, leather, gloves, refined sugar, and tobacco, 
Popiilation, 76,000. 

KONIGSMARCK, Paruir Cunisroruen, 
Count, was a handsome and accomplished 
Swode, whose intrigue with Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of his soverelgn, the Elector of Hanover, 
afterwards George I. of England, filled so large 
‘8 page In the history of the time. 

‘On the night of the intended elopement, 
1694, the count was attacked in the street by 
four soldiers, and, after a desperate resistance, 
cut-down and murdered, his body being burnt 
on the following morning. The guilty wife was 
shut up in a gloomy castle, where she was kept 
a close prisoner for thirty-two years. 

KOPECK, a Russian copper coin, equivalent 
toan English halfpenny. 

KOSCIUSKO, Tuappzce, a renowned Polish 

riot, who, on the insurrection of the Poles in 
1794, was elected leader of the insurgent army, 
which, after a brief but glorious resistance, was 
finally defeated, and Kosciusko being wounded, 
‘was made prisoner and sent to St. Petersburg. 
Being set_at liberty, through the clemency of 
‘the emperor, he went to Ameries, and finally 
to Switzerland, where he died in 1817. 

KOSTRONA, a large town of Russia in 
Europe, and the capital of a government of the 








Rasslen Tan, Kostas, 


same name, on the Volga, two hundred miles 
from Moscow, and is the capital of the Greek 
Eparchy. Population, 15,000, 

KOTZEBUE, Avoustus Vow, a German 
dramatist, born’ at Weimar, in 1761. Such was 
‘his early’ attachment to the theatre, that he 


ward th, and finaliy returned to his country organized a company of juvenile Perrier, 
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Though presented to places of trust and 
tmortment, nothing could divert him from iis 
favourite pursuits. Ie wrote a number of 
dramas, sone of which uttained great celebrity. 
in England. 

KILOSOTE, a colourless transparent fuid, 
with a strong empyreumatic odour and pungent 
taste, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen. It has antiseptic properties, and will 
Dproterve meet if brushed oer ith ty ant Te 
‘to dry in the sun. It is much used in medicine, 
—See Creosote. 

KRISHNA, in Hindoo Mythology, is one of 
the Avatars ov incarnations of the gd Vishny, 
In‘whtch he is sald by his devotees to have maz 
nigel himself o a greter degree of power ard 

lory than under any of hs ther earal forms 
Kridina, the acme of divine power and goodness, 
according to is. fllowers, belt nt the 
incarnation of murder, rapine, and tyranny, by 
otersis usualy represented obese. with four 
arms, elegantly “aretwed with ‘a: profision, of 
Jewels, and often playing on a pipe. 

Ui, a river of Geora,anclely called the 
‘Cyrus, and the largest in the country, rises in 
Persian Armenia, traverses Georgia; and joins 
the Araxes-now Aracat Jevat 

KURDISTAN is an extensive territory, com- 
prehending the greater part of the mointain 

















Native of Kerdietan. 


region Witch divides the elevated tabte-tand of 
‘Tran, or Persia, from the low piains of Mesopo- 
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tamia, or Al-Zezireh. It Iles between 34° and 
| 3a? north latitude, and has a width of 100 mites, 
Nearly three-fourths of the country is under 
tiie dominion of the Porte, the remainder being 
subject to Persia. 

‘Many parts are very fertile, and large quan 
titles of thacco and cotton are grown, a3 well as 
Wheat and other agricultural produce, which, 
with fraits and eattle, are aent down the Tigris 
to" Hiugdad’ for exchange and purposes ot 
commerce, ‘Minerals are generally” scarce, 
excepting iron, sulphur, and. building stone’ 
‘The chief rivers are the Zab, Ala, and the @ 
Zab, which joins the Tigris’ below Mosul. Tie 
commerce by means of caravans is very con 
siderable, as well as that by the river, 

‘The Kurds are robust, hardy,temperate, and 
long-lived, are of a dark complexion, with dark 
hair, a Tare mouth, small eyes, anda ferocious 
and savage look, They are averse to a settled 
life and war and rapine are their delight they 
go constantly armed with a pistol, dagger, ant 
falchion. In religion they are partly Christian 
and partly Mahommedan. ‘Tue population is 
estimated at 1,000,000, 

KURRACHEE, a fortified sea-port of Hin- 
dostan, in Scinde, sixty-five miles west of Tatta. 
Tehas an excellent harbour, and good anchorag 
at all seasons, and a population of 14,000, 

KUYP, or CUYP (type), a celebrated Dutch 
painter, born at Dort in’ 1605, where his father, 
Landscape painter, resided. Cattle, landscapes, 
4nd marine subjects were the favourite produ 
tions of the younger Kuyp, iM which he excelled 
and also in portraying the abiaomplierc ettects of 
light and shade. Dted, 1667. 

KYANITE, a wineral, found both massive 
anu in repular eriain, Ha provaing colour fe 
Bie, but varying from Prondan Sie fo" an 
etheteal tinge. It fe also found green or 
fand even white and reddish. oy 

'KYRIE, ke-re-eh a wort used inthe celebra- 
tion of the mass, and Mm the beginning of alk 
masses in the Catholic Charehy and which, in 
Conjunction with another Greek word, Eleison 
(eso aen0 Lond hie rey on 
‘The Kyrte Hletwon,es forming part of the service 
of the ase, & chanted or intoned alternately by 
the calebeen and cht. 

KYREE, Jone, Rey, a name rendered 
immortal By ‘Pope, as the ‘fan of Ros, ‘and 
celebrated for his unostentatious acts of charity 
and benevolence, was born at White House, in 
Gloucestershire, in 1664, and lived. at Ross, in 
Herefordshire, "upon an estate yielding him 
2500 8 year, out of which he not only" lived 
wworthily’as & country gentleman, but diffused 
is chatity and philanthropic regard so. wide , 
and ‘0 Hberally, that his benevolence was felt 
‘and acknowledged through all the adjacent 
counties, 
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L, the twelfth letter of the Engiish Alphabet, 
4s usually denominated a semivowel, or o liquid. 
At the end of a monosylable, it is often doubted, 
a in ful, fal, shall, still, Hi, bid, etc, ; Dut not 
afver a diphthong or digraph, as foul, fool, prowl, 
growl, foal, ete.” Tn many words, a single is 
mate, as in Aalf, calf, walk, talk, chat, and 

958 


others. In English words, the terminating: 
ayllable fe {s unaccented, the ¢ being silent, and 
the only feebly sounded, as in able, eagle, pro- 
nounced aB!, eayl. As a numeral, L’ stands for 
50, and, with a dash over it, , implies 9,000. 
‘As an abbreviation, on Greek’coins, ft stands for 
Loris, Laconia, Lampsacus, or Lacedsemonia ; 
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fagister.” ‘The English £, 10 
marked, stan : " 
ea ig Studs for Ura, a pound; 1 also sign 


‘sand is nearly fifty miles long, by twenty miles 
ile andi regarded as the ox prolife and 
‘spot in the Danish dominions, Yieiding 
‘ample crops of all the cereals, especially large 
wheat, pulse, flax, and hops. ‘The 

Mtuation, however, is low, the air humid, and 
‘climate unhealthy. ‘Maribo is the eapital, 
Soy¢le Population of the island was, in 1851, 


LABARUM, in Roman history, the name of 
{he standard ‘or banner borne before the 
$BPerors; and, like the oriflamme, or flag of| 
§. Denis, in ‘France, or the banner of the 
Prophet among the Mahommedans, served to 
HBileate the head of the dynasty’ and high 
Pontiff of ‘religion. 
The Labarum was a long lence, having @ 
staff at the top, crossing ft at right 
Beles, from which depended a rich silken 
streamer, of the imperial or purple colour, 
‘Slomed ‘with prectous stones, and elaborately 
Yorked with images, or portraits of the monarch 
Sonetis silldren or kindred; and in Ronpur of 
,of whom the emperor was supposed to be 
‘arthly representative, the figure of an eagle was 
canayed above. After the establishment of 
y, this pagan symbol was ed, 
{Bla crown of gold appended to the top of the 
‘ebarum, enclosing the mysterious, mon 
Tepresenting the cross with the initials of the 


‘BE, Locus, Zab, usually called La belle 
Girditre, ‘a remarkable Frenchwoman, born at 
Lyong, in 1526, and who, having been instructed 
in music, languages, and military discipline, 
eutered the army, and, at the early age of 
ea, fought with distinction at the sicge of 
arpignans but, in Uime, growing weary of her 
‘she left the army, and devoting her 
e to literature and poesy, produced some 
Yery charming poems. She subsequently mar 
fed very wealthy rope merchant, Ennemana 
Yerrin, and became the chief object’ of admire 
‘nd conversation in Paris, ler husband's 
house being the resort of all the wit, learning, 
$24.sience of France. She died prematurely 
1566, universally admired and regretted, not 
ore for her wit, beauty, and agreeable purts, 
for the rigid’ respect she always showed to 
male virtue. 
yA BEDOYERE, Cnantrs Axoruiqvr 
Fix Hucuer, Coure pe, a celebrated 
prench general of’ the last century, born at 
Faris, in 1786. He became alde-de-cainp to 
Eagene Beauharnois, and, in 1813, distinguished 
Mmaelf at the battles of ‘Lutzen and Bautzen. 
\Rer Napoleon'sreturn from Elba, Bedoybre was 
‘irs to bestir himself to raise troops for him ; 
emperor, pleased with this mark of regard, 
fubled him with tho title of count. Upon 
We cecupation of Paris by the allies, after 
‘eon. Count de In Bodoybre was found in 
it 























the city, arrested, brought to trial, the active 
Dart he ld taken n the airs of the hundred 
lays proved against him, sentenced, ani 
executed, August, 1815, 

LABELYE, a Swiss architect, who became 
‘aturalised in’this country in the beginning of 
the eignteenth century, lls most Important 
work in England was the design of  West- 
aninster Bridge, of which he was the architect— 
4 commission obtained for him, no doubt, by 
is patron, the Earlof Pembroke. This work— 
‘considered 80 an achievement at the 
time, but which has almost ever since been 
lunder repair, more or less, till now in process 
of demolition for the new and beautiful structurs 
already partially raised—was completed in 1750, 
and opened with great state and ceremony by 
torchlight, at midnight, on the 17th of Nover- 
der, 1750. Labelye then retired to France, 
where he died, A-D. 1762. 

LABEO, Quintus Awrisrivs, the name of 
two celebrated Koman jurists, father and son ; 
the first, after the battle of Ehilippi, in which 
he fought for Brutus and Cassius, imitated his 
Teader, and despuiring of the cause, fell on his 
sword, and was buried under bis tent. The 
second left behind him 400 treatises on forensic 
subjects; but being slighted by Augustus 
Cwxsar, he only rose to the rank of pretar, and 
Med with the reputation of a sound lawyer, 

LABERIUS, Decrwcs Jusrcs, a Roman. 
knight, and celebrated as an author of dramatic 
mimes, of which he is represented as having 
composed not less than forty-three, many of 
them embodying the follies and vices of’ the 
time. Julius Coesar, to degrade the knightly 
order, of which Laberius was a worthy member, 
compelled him to appear on the stage and act 
{in one of his own satirical pieces; and, though 
he revenged himself by @ cutting lampoon ‘on 
the Dictator, who was present, this and some 
other indignities had such an’effect upon his, 
health, that he died soon after, outliving the 
fall of Cesar ten months. 

LABIA, & genus of Coleopterous insects, 
having the antenna twelve-jointed, and belong- 
ing to the family of the Forfeulidee 

LABIATA, an extensive and important 
natural order of exogenous plants, which have 
labiate corolla; the species are gencrally aro- 
matic and tonie, and include the sage, marjoram, 
mint, thyme, rosemary, basil, lavender, and 
peppermint. 

LABIO, a genus of fishes, in which the Jips 
are crenated with the lower Jaw, the shorter, 
with long barbels, long dorsal and ventral fins ; 
and belonging to the family of the Saimonide, 

LABRADOR, an extensive hilly region of 
North America, situated on the east side of 
Hudson’s Bey, to the north of Canada, and 
having the Atlantic ag its boundary, and lies 
between the parallels of 50° and 60° north lati- 
tude, or @ measured length north and south of 
nearly 700 miles; while its longitude, or width, 
approaches 500 miles. This immense tract, in 
consequence of the extreme severity of the cli- 
mate, has never yet been thoroughly explored ; 
all research has hitherto been confined either to 
the sea-board or very limited distances inland, 
from any point. The sterility, too, of all that 
hhas been investigated, has tended greatly to 
suppress the ardour of adventure; the rigour of 
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overcome any truger motive et guy. THe 
overcome any ‘motive of inquiry. 
summer is short, but excessively hot, the ico 
‘seldom disa till the end of May or the 
beginning of June; while the winter, in ite 
most inclement form, sets in early." Halos 
are frequent, and the jong nights are relieved 
by the glories of the aurora boreal The ne 
ive zoology of this region is very numerous, an 
comprises moose-deer, stags, reln-deer, bears, 
Tolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, marten, 
Sgulreis, ermines, wild cats, and hares, efording 
considerable occupation both to the natives 
the Hudson's Bay Company's servants, to hunt 
‘and trap, for the sake of their valuable furs. 
‘Among the feathered tribe, are geese, bus- 
partridges, and nearly all kinds of 
"The rivers, seas, and creeks abound 
Rh ‘ity the taking of which is not only a 
means of living to the natives, but a valuable 
‘oundland faheres. "Saino, carp, perch, Die, 
on, carp, perch, pike, 
and trout are found in the’ rivers. Cod, real, 
herrings, and other fish are procured in ‘great 
quantities from the adjacent ocean. ‘The 
inhabitants of Labrador consist of two distinct 
aoe of Indians, the Eaquimeox and the Red 
funter. The former exist miserably by fishing 
Along the coast, Uving almost extustre 
fish. The latter confine themselves more to the 
interior, and live upon the spoils of the chase. 
‘These have fatter heads and smaller eyes than 
the Esquimaux, to whom they bear a rooted re- 
Pugnance and ‘hatred; while their language, 
magners, and customs are so dissimilar, thet 
‘they may be regarded as a distinct people. The 
‘population does not exceed 4000, includ 
ing the posts and villages of the Hudson's Ba; 
‘Company's people. ‘The value of the fish an 
ofl annually procured on the coasts is estimated 
at_ £300,000; while the importance of the 
far-hunting cannot be easily estimated, as the 
skins taken by the Indiansare bartered in various 
localities for ammunition, clothing, brandy, and 
Reteryes ithopterygions 
> & genus of Acant 
fishes, closely allied to the true perches, but dis- 
tinguished by the opercular bones being covered. 
with scales; the suborbital and interopercular 
ones without “denticulations: the operculum 
two 3,and the tongue being 
farahed wit slows tots. "The Seu Dace ot 
the Mediterranean, and tho Rock Fish of the 
North American waters, are examples of this 
enus, whose family is of ‘the Percida. 
LABRUM.—Anciently this wasa large vessel ; 
‘Sometiines a tub filled with water, and placed at 
the entrance of temples for the priests to wash 
Sn before offering sacrifices, 
‘Also a tub, or kind of hip-bath, used in the 
‘Roman Bath 
LABUAN, a small island in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago off the north-west coast of Borneo, and 
‘to which sland and its ruling rajah it appertained. 
‘ill the year 1840, ‘The island is of a triangular 
shape, and measures about eleven miles in its 
atest length by about seven transversely, and 
as a general circumference of twenty-five miles. 
Jt is well supplied with water, bas a good 
harbour at the settlement of Victoria, and has 
numerous small islands lying off its ‘southern 
and western coast. Coal in great abundance 
and of excellent quality is mined at Labuan, and 
0 











year confirmed 

jtan of Borneo—a result for which the country 
{s indebted to Mr. (now Rajah) Brook, who, in 
1840, first opened commercial relations with the 
inhabitants of the island. 

LABURNUM, the common, name, ef the 
European trees Cytisus and Cytinus 
‘num; the latter cable for the beauty of 
iis pendulous racemes of yellow pepiionaceons 

lowers. 

LABYRINTH, a maze, an inexplicable ditt- 
culty; among the ancients, an edifice or place 
fall in ‘or formed with winding paths, 
which rendered it most diffcalt to find the way 
from the entrance to the interior. The most 
renowned of these ingenious constructions were 
‘the Labyrinths of Egypt and Crete. ‘The beauty 
and art displayed in the former, the most won- 
derfal in the world, was attested by Herodotus, 
five centuries before Christ, to have 
Ddelief, It was built by twelve kings, who at one 
time divided the sovereign sway among them, 
and intended as the place of their sepulchre, and 


on | at the same time to commemorate the important 


actions of their reign. ‘This wonderfal building 
was divided into twelve halls—according to 
Strabo, twenty-seven—each hall was vaulted, 
and hed twelve doors, six opening to the north 
and six to the south, and surrounded by one wall, 
the entire edifice contained 3000 chambers, 1506 
being above, the same number below. Itwas the 
upper story which Herodotusinspected and which 

ied him with such amazement, that he found 
‘words inadequate to describe what he witnessed ; 
the lower series he was not permitted to inspect, 
1s they contained the mummies of the holy cro- 
codiles and the buried kings. ‘The roofs and 
walls of the chambers were incrusted with 
marble and sdorned with sculptured figures; the 
halls themselves were surrounded with stately 
pillars of white marble, and the opening of the 
doors was attended with such terrible noise, that 
‘he compared it to peals of thunder. The labyrinth 
of Grete was built by Dedalus in imitation of 
‘that of Egypt, and was the place where Minos 
afterwards confined him. ‘Two others are men- 
toned in history—one in the Jgean island of 
‘Lemnos, and one built in Italy by Porsenna.— 
See Depaucs. 

LAC, the name of a peculiar kind of 
resinous substanee obtained from various trees 
1p te Tart Indies; but ehiey and best fam 

e banyan or fig-tree, by the ‘tube 
of a small insect of the genus Coccus Mscus, or 
Goceus Loca. ‘Through these punctures exudes 
an adhesive fluid, which, hardening on the bark 
of the tree, becomes the’ substance we know as 
Lac, which fs composed of five different varieties 
of Tesin, with some forelgn substances and 
colouring matter. ‘There are three kinds of 
Inc known in commerce, stick-lac, seed-lac, and 
‘shell-lac, "The first is the natural or crude state, 
of a reddish colour, containing bits of stick or 
bark. Seed-lac is the stick-lac broken off, 
Dolled in water, and cleared from its impurities, 
the water at the same time depriving it of its 
red colour; this, when again melted and reduceel 





toa thin crust, like large-bits of brittle wafers, 
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‘sun, forms a 
Prowling enemies, and as in 


domestic poultry are reared; but the natives 
chiefiy on the produce of their fshing. 


The cocoa-nut which grows in immense 
ton on all the Laccadives, forms with olf coly 

, and coral, the entire trade. Four of the 
‘Sands, with, ‘8 population of 3,500, belong to the 
Yast India Company ; the remainder, with about 
10,000 natives, appertain to the Connanore do- 


LACED MON or LACEDEMON, an ancient 
ty of Greece, and one of the most important in 
the. ‘of that illustrious land. Lacedemon, 


‘times ‘a8 Lacedsemonia or Sparta. This, 
‘ext to Athens, the most celebrated city of 
Greece, was built on the banks of the river 

‘ascending the acelivity of the adja- 


demon stood about twenty miles 
‘ea, and was situated near the centre of 





‘and by reaching from the neck nearly to the 
heel, became both useful and convenient for all 
military men, alike for warmth and as a neces- 
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Staking | wiih, wih ie exception of the aquatic spe, 


feed on insects ; the generic features are a body, 


fonr-footed, tailed,and long ; legs equal length. 
Among the chief ‘are the crocodile, alli- 
gator, lizard,etc. understand, 


‘LACHRYMATORY, lack’-re-ma-to-re, a ves- 
Shits a as 
wl su] e tears 

Ur ie deceased were collected ‘and: interred 
‘with the urn containing the ashes of the departed ; 
the Lachrymetory was a small glass vessel or 
phial of different shapes and colours, but always 
made of glass. 

LACKERor LACQUER.—A Lacqueris akind 
of varnish, consisting of different resinsin astate 
of solution, of whieh the most common are aa- 

» Sandarach, Lac or Shell-Lac, Benzoin, 
Amber, and Asphalt, the menstruum oF 


| solvent agent being either expressed or essential 


oils, or spirits of wine. Lacquers are 
pally used for metals, to prevent their q 
or the action of air and moisture on the surface 
of polished metal, which would be the case 
‘but for some protecting substance like the lac- 
quer varnish. It is also greatly used in the 
Manufacture of tea-boards and innumerable 
articles of taste and virth, 

LACONIA, @ coustry of Ancient 
situated in the Peloponnesus, and celebrated as 
the country of the Lacedemonians. Laconia 
‘was bounded on the north by the states or king= 
doms of Arcadia and Argolis, south by the 
Tonian Sea, east by the Aigean Sea, and on the 
west by Messenis, ‘Theform of the country is 
that of a long narrow valley, running between 
two ranges of mountains, and stretching from 
Arcadia to the southern extremity of the 

insula. Anciently, the sea-coast of Laconia 

several important towns with commodious 
harbours, the chief of which were Trinasmus, 
‘Acris, Gythium, and Epidaurus, The capital 
city, Sparta, was built on the banks of the 
Enrotas—the principal river of the kingdom— 
‘and at the base and acclivity of the chief 
‘mountain, Mount Taygetus.—See SraRra. 

LACONIG, a term expressing ina 
Dito, concis, pithy or sententious set of words. 
‘The ‘term {s’ derived from the Spartans, or 
people of Laconia, whose education inculcated 
the practice of expressing whatever they had to 
say as briefly and emphatically as possible. 
‘Hencs the use and adoption of the phrase in 
modern languages. 

LACONICUM, the last apartment in the 
series of chambers used in the hot baths of the 
ancients ; the place where the ‘amount 
of heat ‘was generated, the sweating room, 
ealled Leconicum from having been first 
‘adopted by the inhabitants of Laconia, 

‘LACTEALS, in anatomy, a system of vessels 
called absorbents, and so named from the milky 
colour of the fiuidethey take up and carry. ‘The 
chief seat of the lactesl organization is in the 
abdomen, in and around the Mesentery and 





tmnall intestines, where they absorb, all the 
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nutrient properties of the digested aliment, the 
chyle, and convey it to a general receptacle 
called the Receplaculum Chyli, from which 
reservoir, a long, thin, tube-like vessel, about 
the size of « crow-gaill in diameter, conveys it 
along the inner side of the spinal column, till, 
Teaching the level of the heart, this Iacteal tube 
called the Thoracle Duct, terminates in the left 
subelavian vein, finally pouring its concentrated. 
nutriment into the right side of that organ. 
LADAKH, Ja-dact’, a small but indepen. 
dent country of Asia, situated on the east of 
Cashmere, from which it is parted by a spur of 
the Hirualaya Mountains, having Thibet on its 
northend east. ‘The country is about 200 miles 
in length, by a-width of neatly 160, and chiefly 
consists of ‘2. succession of lateral mountain- 
Fanges, with a general elevation of 9000 feet, 
Through the centre of the country runs the In- 
dus, which is the most important river, recelving 
in its course the waters of the Shayrick and a 
fow smaller tributaries. It has several exten. 
sive brine Inkes, from which the natives 
manufacture Jarge quantities of salt. From 
the elevated position of the land, the climate 
Is very severe, the winter being long and rigo- 
rous, and the summer brief, hot, and dry; 
Sotmé fertile valleys are cultivated with wheat, 
harley, and turnips, but pasturing sheep, 
cattle, ‘and horees, is the principal occupation of 
the-people, the wool from the former being very 
valuable. forms a convenient point of 
Sommuniestion on the north between ‘Thibet, 
Tuskestan, China, and even Russia, and with 
Cashmere, Punjab, and the plains of Hindostan 
‘on the west and east. The chief articles of the 
‘commerce of the country are the wool of the 
goats and sheep, and sait, though the transit 
trade is very great. ‘The religion is-that of 
Buddha, the capital is Leh, and the population 
‘of the country is supposed to number 200,000. 
Latitude between 32° 48’ and 25° 30° N., and 
longitude between 76° 30' and 79° E. 
LADOGA, @ lake in the north of Russia, 
lying between the Gulf of Onega in the White 
Sea, and the Gulf of Finland, and is regarded 
as the largest sheet of water in Europe. It is 
nearly 190 miles long, by an extreme breadth of 
70 miles, with a depth, in many places, of 150 
fathoms. Tt had, and still has, however, 80 
many dangerous quicksands, ‘and shifting 
‘shoais, that its navigation has always. been 
extremely perilous. Indeed, these moving 
quicksands were ao fatal to ships, that Peter the 
reat, to lessen the risk, had a canal of sixty~ 
seven’ miles long cut frum the south-east 
‘extremity of tho lake to the Neva, by which it 
has commercial relations with the Gulf of 
Vinland, Above sixty rivers pour their waters 
into this lake, the surface of which is studded 
by several islands, some of them inhabited. it 
ig well stocked with fish, and has many seals— 
a valuable acquisition to the Russians. The 
‘storms that break over it are sometimes very 
fosrful, and attended with much danger. 
LADRONES or MARIANNE ISLANDS, 0 
group of about twenty islands situated in the 
Pacltic Occan between 18° and 20° north Iati- 
tude,and 144° to 145° 30' cast longitude. They 
are all of volcanic origin, and were discovered 
dy Magelhsens in 1521, and, about a hundred 
‘years later, were first colonized by the Spaniatds. 
‘Fhoaborigines have totally disappeared, and the 
‘962 











inhabitants are settlers from Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, and other quarters, very few Spaniards 
remaining. Theseislands areextremely rugged, 
and in many ‘barren and waste; in the 
fertile spots, however, they produce ‘cotton, 
‘sugar, rics, indigo, cocoa, Indian corn, tobacco, 
and nearly every species of inter-tropical pro- 
duets; wild hogs, horses and cattle are nume- 
Tous, the first animal attaining a great size, and 
proving « most formidable foe to the hunter. 
‘These islands were called Lairones from the 
extraordinary thievish propensities exhtbited by 
their original inhabitants when first discovered 
dy the Europeans. 

LEENA, a sacerdotal gown anciently worn by 
the augurs, and with which they covered theit 
heads while making observations on the flight of 
birds and other omen: 

LAENNEC, Rene Tazoreur Hractyra, 
celebrated French anatomist and pathologist, 
born in 1781, and died in 1822. ToLaennec the 
‘medical profession is indebted for the science of 
auscultation, which, if hedid not discover, he was, 
at least the means of drawing scientific inquiry 
to that important branch of medical education; 
he invented the stethoscope, and by that in- 
strament, as it were, formed an accidence to the 
stady of the sclence, and rendered easy and 
familiar what before had been obscure and 
se RERTES, aking of Ith posed 

, aking of Ithaca, and the su 
father of Ulymos, whose real progenitor was 
‘Sisyphus. Laertes, liowever, resigned his crown 
to Ulysses when old enough to bear the respon- 
sibilities of office, and, ‘retiring to a farm, 
enjoyed himself in tho’ innocent pleasures of & 
oral life. After the absence of his son for ten 
years at the siege of Troy, and ten more ex- 
ended in his return journey, Ulysses found his 
old and infirm father still employed in his fields 
and garden; and, having cautiously made 
himself known to the oll king, they repait 
together to the palace of the faithful Penelope, 
where, expelling the host of visitors, they 
Gisgovered themselves to the delighted queen. 
Laertes in his youth had been one of the 
Argonauts. 

‘LA FAYETTE, Grosset Morne, Mangers E, 
‘who was descended from an illustrious French 
family, was born in 1757, and, upon the 
breaking out of the American War of inde- 
pendence, offered his services to-the strug- 
ling colonists; these being accepted, he in 
1777 proceeded ‘to America. aml was at once 
given a post of honour and’ distinetion in. the 
‘American army; with the exception of a brief 
absence, he remained to share ail the dangers of 
the.war, tUl the Declaration of Independence 
restored peace and left him nothing farther to 
do for the cause of liberty in the New World. 
Upon returning to France, he soon beenmé 
involved in the French Revolution, and having 
mode himself obnoxious to the popular party, 
‘was compelled to fy, and, inadvertently. enter- 
ing the Austrian territory, was made pri- 
soner, and for five years detained in captivity, 
being’ only liberated at, the peace of Campo 
Formio, In 1824 he revisited Amerien, and was 
reoeived by.& new generation of the peaple with 
the utmost’ enthusiasm. He resisted the fatal 
decree of Charles X. in 1830, and prevented the 
return to power of the Duke of Orleans. “Died 
in 1834, 
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LA FAYETTE, the name of six counties 
and two towns in the United States of America, 
‘ith areas of 790 to 1800 equare miles; and, 
te the towns, a population varying from 1006 

LAFITTE, Jacques, 1d-feet, a French 
‘unker, born in 1768, who rose from a junior clerk 
tobecome the head’ of the first banking esta- 
Vishment in France. His wealth was very great, 
tm this gave him considerable power and 
influence, and led to his becoming a member of 
the Chamber of Depnties, and President of the 
Council of Ministers. Upon the fall of Charles X., 
it waa Lafitte’a position that assisted to sct 
Louis Philippe on the throne ; however, the in- 
‘ermal convulsions consequent on the Revolution, 





{eid 0 fearfully on the firm of which he was a 


member, that he was compelled to sacrifice his 
firtane to meet the sudden demands made on 
the bank. The crisis passed, however, and it 
‘asfound that he still possessed seven millions 
tapes, after satistying every Lsbility. Died 

LA FONTAINE, Avousros Hewry Juurvs, 
(e of the mont celebrated and voluminous 
Tmance writers of the last century; was born 
4 Bronswick in 1756; he was also the 
of tome dramatic works. 
Foran, 
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LAGOS, a city and sea-port 
the province of Algarve; it is situated in 37° 
10 north latitude, and 8° 38’ west longitude, and 
is 105 miles south of Lis and 
harbour are defended b; 
‘This city stands on the 
carries on a good export 
and dye stuifs, though 
transacted results from the 
and anchovy fisheries of the 
waters. Population, 8000. 

LAGOS, the name given to one 
kingdoms into whieh the sea-board 
of Guinea in Africa, called the Sian 
divided. 








Fi 


Machoacan, with a population of 15,000. 
LA GRANGE, a county of Indiana State, 
North America, with an ares of 980 square 
ills; the capital Lima, contains a popnlation 

3664, 

‘Also the name of @ town in Duchess county, 
state of New York, with less than 2000 inhabi- 
fd another of Troup, county” Georgia each 

‘another of county, 
having a population under 1350, 
LAGUNA, one of the three districts into 
hich the land of Tenerife divided, 
‘8 town in Brazil, in the provinces o 
Cotharina, standing on ’the east bank of the 
‘Laguna, near its entrance into the sea, 
find has a brisk trade in ree, maize, timber, and 
salt fish. 
LAGUS, one of the heroes of classic history, 
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Empire, since which time it has rapidly advanced 
in wealth and prosperity ; and though the late 
revolt of the Sepoys swept over it with war and 
havoc, it is once again rapidly recovering its 
‘social and political prosperity. 

‘LAHORE, the capital of the above state, and 
formerly of the whole Sikh country, is situated 
(on the south-east bank of the Ravee, 210 miles 
south-west of Cashmere and 28 from Delhi, in 
latitude 31° 32° N., and longitude 74° 26° 
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Lahore is city of considerable antiquity, 
and was formerly a place of great magnificence, 
having early been the capital of the Mahom- 
medan conquerors of India ; it owes its magni- 
tude and chief public buildings to Humaioon, 
the father of the renowned Akbar Khan. ‘The 
city is above seven miles in circuit, encircled 
by fine walls and adorned with superb marble 
edifices and splendid gardens. It has suffered 
much and repeatedly from siege and plunder, 
and {s surrounded by numerous ruins and some 
delightful gardens, abounding with the finest 
fruits in India. ‘Though a large town, the trade 
of the place is comparatively small, its chief 
manufactures being a kind of rich carpet, with 
silk and cotton goods, and has a population 
variously estimated from 80,000 to 100,000, 
LAIGLE, la‘gl, a town of France in the 
Department ‘of Orne, is a well-built thriving 
lace, traversed by the River Rille, and having 
‘a large antique castle with some superb gardens 
rising from the heart of the town. Pins, 
‘woollen-yarns, ribbons, leather, card-wire, nails, 
needles, and hardware are the chief items of 
trade and commerce. Population, about 6000. 
LATS, a lady of classic history, more cele~ 
brated for the matchless beauty of her 
than for the reetitude of her morals. She was 
the daughter of Alcfbiades and Timandra, her 
father being the handsomest man of his ‘age; 
and was born at Hycarra, in Sicily, about 370 
years B.C. Her beauty and wit were so noted, 
‘that the list of her royal and celebrated admirers 
‘would seem, from their number and the distance 
‘whence they came, to be almost fabulous, but 
for the grave authorities who record them. 


of her smiles the revenue of a state; no admirer 
could approach her hand under # contribution 
of 10,000 drachmas, while the fortunes she 
squandered, in her progress from city to city, 
& proverb. Having visited Corinth, 

where she was surrounded by kings, poets, 
philosophers, and sages, she returned to Sicily, 
in which island the women, enraged at their 
‘nsbands' desertion, and the universal adoration 
ald to the charms of Lals, formed a conspiracy 
‘and publicly assassinated her in the strects, that 
she might no longer corrupt the morals of the 
men, 

LALUS, the son of Labdacus, and succeeded, 
his ‘grandfather Myeteus on the throne of 
‘Thebes, when he married Jocasta, the daughter 
of Creon, king of Corinth. “The oracle having 
declared that he would be killed by the hand of 
his own son, he had his first child Cdipus 
exposed, but the man intrusted with this deed 
repented, and had him privately reared by a 
peasant,’ Many years afterwards, when the boy 
had grown to man’s estate, he met his father in 
a narrow lane; Laius haughtily ordering the 
youth to make room, the latter refused, and, 
being ignorant of the dignity or relationship of 
the person he ad drew his sword, and in 
the scuffle that ensued, killed his father.—See 
Jocasta and preva, 

LALLY, Taowas Anruvn, CMTE DE, 0 
distinguished officer in the French service, though. 
of Irish extraction ; and who, with his son, have 
filled no unworthy page in the military annals of 
their adopted country. The Comte Thomas de 
Lally, was born in Dauphiné in 1702, and suc- 

‘d in due course to the estates and title of his 
father. For his gallantry at the Battle of Fonte- 
noy he obtained the rank of brigadier-general, 
and in 1756, the governorship of the French East 
Indian possessions of Pondicherry. In 1761, tho 
English having triumphed over most of the dis- 
contented rajahs and nabobs of the Decan and 
Carnatic, turned their arms against the great 
fomenters of national jealousy and hatred, the 
French ; and after a series of brilliant actions, 
besieged the remnant of the Gallic force in their 
capital city of Pondicherry, defended with the 
utmost skill and gallantry’ by the Comte de 
Lally, who, however, in the subsequent storming 
of the walls, was with the survivors of his army 
made prisoner of war. The English govern- 
ment having allowed him toretura to France, ho 
‘was encountered with such an outery of public 
detestation, that the ministry, to save themselves, 
sacrificed a victim to popular indignation, and 
Lally was, in violation of all justice or honour, 
‘tried and beheaded in 1776, His son, the Mar- 
quis de Lally Tollendal, born at Paris in 1751, 
on reaching manhood, ‘bravely vindicated his 
father’s memory, and in 1783 recovered his con- 
fscated estates.’ On the breaking out of the 
Revolution, the Marquis joined the popular side, 
Dut soon, d with the savage thirst for 
bleed Hau eharesteriaed the dominint party, be 
80 boldly opposed the policy of the ruling powers, 
fhat he was at once silenced by being sent, t0 
the Abbaye, preparatory to his transit to the 
gullotine 5 from which prison, however, in the 
‘very height of their murderous excesses, he con- 
trived to escape his ruthless enemies, and in 
1792 fied to England—where the government 
generously maintained him till,on the accession of 








Hor extravagance was excessive, and the price 


Buonaparte to the dignity of First, Consul, he 
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returned to his native country, where he resided 
ee 
title given by the Mongolians to 
‘their supreme ruler, both as head of the church 
i le Ste eae” 
merely the representative of divinity on earth, 
but a divinity himself. In the Tangutanese dia- 
‘leet, the word Lama means mother or pastor of 
sul; among the Mongols it implies the priestly. 
‘order; while among the Kalmucks it stands for 
‘the most exalted member of the priesthood : 
ite Sigs ofa at mae tet 
‘3 Lamaism, in which the Delai-Lama is consi- 
dered the representative of the Sligernooni, or 
‘the highest and omnipotent God. Next to the 
inhabitants of Thibet, the Tartars pay him—the 
Delai-Lama—the highest honour and reverence, 
telieving that the supreme divinity resides in 
him, ‘The Grand Lama of Thiet, or Delai- 
‘is consequently the monarch, the sove- 
itiff, and the God of the country, his per- 
set fades ye ms a 
the opinion that he is immortal, yet on the dis- 
‘olution of his mortal frame, his soul is supposed 
{pass into the body of a new-born child—their 
belief being, that he only changes his exterior 
Secnatet sie te 
cts cinta 
stems Seti oa 
fration of souls. The usual residence of the 











‘The Grand Lama oF Delal-Lams, 


Lama is in one or other of two monasteries, near 
ie, of Lassa, the gaplta, in each of which 

wells alternately. “Heis always surrounded 
Wy a vast number of worshipping priests, who 
Surrd every exit and avenue to and from his 
Presence with rigid supervision, and for the 
‘ecial purpose of excluding all tcomen from the 
We atmosphere, no female being ever allowed 

Pass the night in the palace of the Lama; 








hence, from his exalted purity he is called the 
émmaculate; the natives far ahd near, from the 
remote parts of Tartary and Asiatic Russia, flock 
crowds to pay homage to him and receive his 
Dlessing, which he usually dispenses seated 
cross-legged, on a kind of altar, and bestows the 
same countenance on the meanest beggar, that 
he does on the greatest noble or khan.” He 
salutes no one, never uncovers bis head, never 
rises, but slowly and solemnly laying his hand on 
the head of his prostrate worshipper, performs 
iis benediction in rigid silence—bis worshippers 
believing that that holy touch has expiated for 
‘them all past earthly transgressions, His tem- 
poral power has been much diminished within 
the last two centuries, and he isnow tributary to 
the Emperor of China; though, spiritually, the 
celestial sovereign is his vassal and worshipper. 
‘Two mandarins of high rank, with 1000 soldiers, 
garrison his capital, and he has a deputy Lama 
‘or nuncio at Pekin, supported at the Emperor's 
expense. When the great or Delai-Lama dies, 
few of the Lamas or superior priests have to dis- 
cover, either from signs or words previously ex- 
Pressed, into what infant's body the immortal 
soul has removed its earthly tenement, that it 
may be invested with the insignis of regal 
and celestial power. 

LA MANCHA, or CIUDAD-REAL, a depart. 
‘ment of Spain, in the province of Castilla la 
Nueva, or New Castile, is bounded on the north 
dy Toledo, south by Andalusia, east by Cuenca, 
and west by Estremadura, in the north, the 
mountains of Toledo, and in the south those of 
the Sierra Morena, intersect the country ; while 
on the east, another range from the Alcaraz 
leaves a large central plain, known as that of 
La Mancha. - The chief rivers are the 
Guadamens, Madera, and Mundo. 

‘The plain of La’Mancha, which forms the 
largest tract of level ground in the district, is 
famed for its great fertility, yielding large crops 
of wheat and other cereals, and large quantities 
of wine ; cattle are abundant, and a breed of su~ 
perior and beautiful asses has made the district 
famous. ‘The minerals are copper, cinnabar, 
mercury, and rock-salt. Population, 257,200. 

LA MANCHE, Ja monsh, a department 
in the north-west of France, formerly part of the 
Dukedom of Normandy, bounded on the north, 
north-east and west, by the Channel, 
and on the south, by the Departments of INe-et- 
Vilaine and Mayenne ; it has an extreme length 
of 90 miles, by an average width of 27, with an 
area of 4,292 square miles. Besides the usual 
cereal crops, hemp and flax are extensively cul 
tivated, and the quantity of fruits is very consi- 
derable, above’ 20,000,000 gallons of cider eing 
made in the Department from one description 
apple. The breed of horses is the most valu 
in France, especially for the army, which is in @ 

‘meésure supplied from the Department. 

ie minerals are coal, iron, and lead, marble, 

granite, and slate. It is divided into six arron- 

dissements, named, after the chief towns, St.Lo, 

Contances, Avranches, Cherbourg, Vaigues, and 
Mortain, ‘Population 604,024, in 1846. 

LA MARCHE, the name of one of the old 
provinces of France, now divided into the De- 
partments of Creuse ‘and part of Haute-Vienne. 
Also the name of a town in France in the Depart 
ment of Vosges. ret 
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LAMARQUE, a French officer who rose from 
‘the ranks to hold the highest military honours'; 
‘orn in 1772, he entered the army, carrying © 
musket while yet a youth, and followed the 
fortunes of Buonaparte through most of his eam- 
paigns, greatly distinguishing himself at Auster- 
lita, in'the Tyrol, at Naples, and Wagrann, as well 
as in the Spanish peninsula. On the return from 
Elba, he was given the command in La Vendée, 
‘and ‘Paris was placed under his government, 


In 1826, he was returned to the Chamber of | b 


Deputies, and continued an active publicman till 
his death in 1832, 

LAMARTINE, Atemonss.—This celebrated 
man, one of the most renowned of modern French 
Poets—who, as a soldier, author, diplomatist, and 
statesman, has filled in his time no inconsiderable 
Dart in thé page of history was born at Magon 

1702." Ris father, an offeer in the king's 
cavalry, narrowly escaped with his life during the 
Reign of Terror; the death of Robespierre oc- 
curring most opportunely for his safety. The 
youthful Lamartine, or rather Du Prat (the 
former name, his maternal uncle's, being assumed 
‘on the death of that relative), having received 
‘the rodiments of his education at home, was sent 
to complete his studies at Belley with the 
Pres de ta Foi; on quitting that establishment, 
hhe proceeded for some time to Italy, from whence 
hhe returned to France and took up his residence 
‘Mt Paris, devoting himself to literature. Upon 
‘the restoration of the Bourbons, he embraced the 
military profession, and, for the few months be- 
tween the first and second abdication of Napo- 
Jeon, devoted his time with avidity to his martial 
duties, but after the return of Louis XVIII. he 
‘elinguished his new functions, and again assumed 
‘the pen; and, soon after, he once more repaired 
toltaly. In 1890, he published his first literary 
‘Yenture, a volume of poems entitled “ Méditations 
Poétiques,” an unpretending little work, that 
‘had an extraordinary sale and the effect of imme- 
‘Siately establishing the suthor's reputation. 80 
highly was his fame advanced by this production, 
that the French government appointed him to @ 
‘Post in the embassy at Florence, which eventu- 
‘ally led to the office of Secretary to the Legation 
‘at Naples, and finally at London, While attached 
to the embassy in London, the death of his uncle, 
‘who had bequeathed hiim iis estate upon the con- 
ition of his assuming the name of Lamartine, 
Jed to the adoption of that title ; about the same 
period, he married an English lady of fortune, 
‘and was transferred as chargé d'affaires to the 
ducal court of Tuscany, During Lamartine’s 
Tesidence in Italy, he wrote and published several 
new works, among the rest “Nouvelles Médita- 
sions” (a new edition), “ Mort de Socrate,” Har 
‘monies Postiques et Religieuses,” and some others 
of minor note: a misconception taken by an 
Italian patriot to an expression in one of his 
Poems led to @ duel with Colonel Pepe—since 











‘Grleans branch offered to continue his services 





4m that capactty, be dectined, and for & time 


‘retired from active occupation. Adopting anev 
field for the exercise of his talents, he once more 
assumed the pen, but rather as a prose and bist 
rial writer than asa poet ; and, by devoting him- 
self to the cause of the people, enleavoured !@ 
link his name with that of his country. Having 
failed to obtain a seat in the Chamber of Deri: 
ties, he set out for the East with his wife ant 
family, and had already reached Jerusalem whea 
the news that he had been elected for the Bergu 

‘the Legitimist party induced him to return; 
thereupon, in 1833-4, he took his sext in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and becaine actively & 
gaged in all the important discussions, especialy 
in affairs connected with the Enst, and. questions 
of education and literature. His pen, t00, vat 
‘Dusily employed at this time in works of size an! 
importance, as well as smaller publications ¢2 
special themes ; his most important and pops 
works, however, were “Pictures of the East" 
its translated English title—and a * Bistory of 
the Girondins.” This latter work had not ous 
marked effecton the government ofthe day, whe! 
‘it was greatly instrumental in overthrowing, bat 
largely enhanced the author's political infiuent; 
and, in the Revolution that drove the House 
Orleans from the throne, Lamartine rose to tit 
highest eminence as chief and directing genius 
the political storm. With a courage and dete 
mination that must ever command our aimirt 
tion, he resisted the sanguinary passions of th 
people, as typited in tho seleetion of a ntl 

, when he caused the adoption of the tril: 
and one of his first measures, as the head of 
provisional government, and Minister for Foreist 
Affairs, was to pass a law abolishing 
Punishment for political offences. 

For a time, Lamartine stood foremost 
France, and became the idol of a large portionel 
the people, but the erade experimental kind of 
government established after a few months, ist 
favour with the nation, and the name of Lams 
tine gradually became jess prominent, and finaly 
ceased to be even heard ; and on the electioa 
President, he had fallen 60 far in the rest of 
public opinion, that his return to the Chamber! 
Deputies was a matter of diffcutty. From thit 
time, till the violent assumption of absol# 
power by Louis Napoleon in the covp aélat & 
1861, Lamartine was but little beard of ; an 
after that event, the change in his pecuniary 
affairs made a total retirement from public it 
and the laborious occupation of his pen a tl 
solute necessity. Few men of modern timeshatt 
so expressively ilstrated the helght of populit 
‘and depth of misfortune as Lamartine : from the 
summit of political power and influence he bis 
‘passed, while yet living, into oblivion ; from s° 
ample fortune anda princely independence tothe 
straits of hard domestic necessity ; and fem 
being the idol of his countrymen, to’ become & 
allen to his native land. . 

‘Among the most remarkable 6f his lst 
works are a History of the Revolution of 188 
“Raphael,” “ Nouvelles Confidences 2" three hit 
tories, of the Restoration, of Turkey, and of 
Russia; and “ French Travels in the East.” He 
has also been the proprietor of two newspaper 
and the author of a very large number of pammph- 
Jets. From the envied position of one of the értt 
of modern French poets. the chief historical a 
Political writer of his country, the leading persos- 
age on the revolutionary stage of 1848, the pot 
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semor of an ample estate and abundant fortune, 
Lamartine hus, through extravagance, sunk in 
his advanced life to the toll of dally’ literary 


LAMB, Cuantes.—This admired prose writer 
and essayist. was born in the Temple, London, in 
the year 1775, and having received his education 
4 Christ's Hospital was appointed in 1792 to be a 
clerkin the Accountant's officein the India House, 
‘situation which he held with eredit for thirty= 
three years, retiring from the laborious duties of 
‘is oflee in'1825, with a pension. His first lite- 
Tary efforts were achieved in conjunction with 
Coleridge and Lloyd, when the three aspiranta in 
1797 gave their poetic muse a public expression 
in the form of a volume of short poems. His 
ext venture was alone, when he produced those 
simple, unaffected, and'admirable sketches, rich 
in substratum of quiet humour, known as the 
inimitable “ Essays of Elia,” the name by which 
he characterised several of his subsequent efforts, 
These were followed by “Tales from Shakspeare 
“John Woodville. a Tragedy ;” * Album Verses;” 
and some others of the same description. Charles 
Lamb was celebrated not, alone for his literary 
‘ablities, but was esteemed by his friends for his 
open heart, gentleness of disposition, and those 
Tare social and domestic virtues that made his | 
society popular and universally courted. He 
died in 1434. generally beloved and esteemed. 

LAMBALLE, Manis Trensse Louise ‘pe 
Savore-CantoNaw, Patncess o¥.—This arninble, 
accomplished, and’ unfortunate lady was born at 
Torin in 1749, and at an early age was espoused 
to the venerable Prince of Lamballe, from whom, 
Towever, she wap dimevered by his death in 

. At the age of nineteen, a young ani 
‘fascinating widow, she was selected by the beauti- 
fal Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, as her 
companion, and given the important ‘duty of 
Princess stiperintendent of the royal household. 
When the royal family were arrested in their 
flight from France, and brought back from Var- 
tennes to Paris, the princess, or Madame Lamballe, 











of forty-three, this accomplished, amiable, 
and loyal woman. 

LAMBERT, Jouy, & man who roe during 
{the civil commotions in England froin the occu- 
Yation of the law, which he had embraced as & 
Profession, to the post of major-general in the 
Parliamentary army., 

Jobo Lambert was born in 1620, and throwing 
Rimself into the popular ranks, when the king’s 
ight to Oxford showed that arms alone could 
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Marston Moor his services met with their cul- 
minting reward in his promotion to the rank of 
major-general, Being a stannch republican, he 
resisted all attempts of Cromwell to arrogate 
authority, till the Protector, sering that no 
means or arguments could bind Lambert to his 
interests, deprived him of his commission, and 
ismissed him from the service. On the death 
of the Protector, Lambert returned to power, 
and waa sent by the Partiament, or that section 
of it still left called the Rump, to put down the 
several royalist risings in the country—a service 
‘which he 80 well performed, that on hisreturn he 
put down the Parliament itself, because it re- 
fused to accede to his personal views. Monck, 
‘however, was by this time in the field, and having 
declared’ for Charles, was soon abie to crush 
Lambert's opposition and send him a prisoner to 
the Tower; being ultimately tried, he was ban- 
ished for life to the Channel Islands, where, in 
Guernsey, in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers and the cultivation of a flower garden, 
he pasted thirty years in exile dying’in the 
year 1691. 

LAMBETH, a populous parish of Surrey and 
suburb of London, lying on the banks of the 
‘Thames, oppaite to Westminster. It is prinei- 
pally noticed for containing the Palace of Lam- 
beth, the town resldence of the Lord Primate ot 
Canterbury, for its many historical objects of 
interest, rich in its fine library of 25,000 volumes 
and many rare manuscripts, ‘The parliamen- 
tary borough comprises the distriets of Brixton, 
Camberwell, Kennington, Lambeth, Newington, 
Peckham, Peckham Rye, Stockwell, Vauxhall, 
and Walworth, Returns two members to Par- 
Mament, and contains 251,45 inhabitants, and 
21,7817 registered electors. 

LAMENTATIONS, the name of s canonical 
‘ook of the Old Testament, written by the pro- 
het Jeremiah. The book contains five chapters, 
and is placed ‘next after Jeremiah, and before 
the Book of Ezekiel. 

LAMIA, @ renowned female ftute-player-of 
Greece, of such surpassing skill and transcendent 
personal charms, that Plutarch is lavish of his 
praise of her. Having gone to Egypt, where 
the greatest musicians of the time lived, to 
‘compete with them in trials of skill, he accom- 
panied the court of Ptolemy to Cyprus, at the 
time when Demetrius was vindicating his right 
to the island ageinst the fan" monarch 
and in a subsequent battle, having fallen into 
the hands of the enemy, ‘with the whole of 
Ptolemy's court, his wife ‘and femily, she was 
seen by the conqueror, and inspired such a pas: 
sion in the breast of Demetrins, that from the 
conqueror of men, he becume ‘the slave of a 
woman ; and by Lamia’s advice and solicitatton 
was induced to bestow such favourson her native 
Athens, that the Athenians, in gratitade, rene 
dered him divine honours, and dedicated a tempt 
to thelr countrywoman under the name of 
VePRUMASIDAY, the Abgust, 

A , the first day of 0 
catled, according {@ some, bectve. jamb Shen 
grows out of season by being too big; others 
derive it from a Saxon word signifying loaf-mass; 
because on that day our forefathers made amr 
offering of bread with new wheat; from whence 
it has been called bread feast, of feast of first 
Jrwits, On this day, the tenants of York Cathe- 
Aral were formerly bound to bring jamb alive 
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into the chureh at high mass. In Catholic coun- 
tries, the day is still celebrated in memory of the 
‘of St. Peter's imprisonment. 

LAMMERMUIR, a monntainous ridge in the 
south of Scotland, extending for twenty miles 
Detween the counties of Berwick and Hadding- 
ton, and terminating on the west in Soutra Hill, 
116 feet above the sea. The whole range of 
thee hills, or muirs, are bleak, barren, and 
Areary beyond description, affording but scant 
‘and insufficient herbage for the few sheep who 
Pasture on them. 

LAMORICIERE, Cunisrorie Louis Ixz- 
AULT DE, a French general, who rose to dis- 
tinction in the colonial war of Algiers, between 
the years 1830 and 1845. ‘This distinguished 
officer, having completed his military education 
in the training academies of Paris and Mentz, 
Joined the French expeditionary force in Aftics, 
‘where his martial enthusiasm and military talent 
soon led to a rapid and brilliant promotion, in 
1837 having risen to the rank of colonel. ‘Tie 
took an active part in most of the sanguinary 
‘conflicts of the war, and was seriously wounded 
‘At the storming of Constantina; and in 1844 
received the honour of Commander of the Legion 
‘of Honour, to which was shortly added the rank 
of general’ In the four years of active opera- 
‘tions between 1843 and 1847, though acting 
‘under the nominal orders of Marshal Bageaud, 
he displayed consummate ability, and brought 
the African war to a conclusion by’so environing 
‘Abd-el-Kader as to compel that renowned chief 
to surrender himself a prisoner of war. During 
the Revolution of 1848 he attempted! to support 
the falling star of Orleans; but nearly losing his 
life in the vain attempt, he joined the popular 
stream, and accepted office ‘under Cavaignac’s 
‘brief presidency, and the following year went on 
a mission to the court of St. Petersburg. 

‘Upon the assumption of imperial power by 
‘Napoleon, by what is known as the coup d'état, 
in December, 1851, Lamoricitre was arrested by 
order of the new ruler, and conducted to the 
frontier, from whence he proceeded to Colognes 
‘where, and at Brussels, he chiefly resided til 
carly in the year 1860, when the Pope, having 
Fesolved upon forming ® Papal army’ for the 
Gefence of the States of the Church, solicited 
General Lamoriciare to assume the organization 
‘and command of such force. Having satisficd 
‘Rimeelf with regard to the sentiments of the 
French government on the subject, Lamoricitre 
accepted the trust, and proceeded with great 
‘ardour to embody troops for his new command. 
‘The disastrous result of that brief authority, and 
‘the failure of his levies, with the resignation of 
his short command as general of the Papal army, 
‘are facts too recent to require further notice, 

‘LAMP-BLACK, a fine soot, or charcoal, 
formed by the condensation of the sake of 
‘burning oll, pitch, or other bituminous substance, 
ina chimney so contrived as to terminate in a 
cone of cloth, or else the smoke is led into cham- 
bers, where it condenses on the walls or plates 
‘arranged to recelve It. ‘The purest lamp-black 
{fs obtained from oil, and is chiefly used as a pig- 
ment, or for mixing with other colours, 

LAMPEDO, a celebrated Greek woman of 
Lacedasmon, who was the daughter, wife, sister, 
‘and mother of reigning monarchs. "She lived in 

‘ge of Alcibiades. Agrippina, the mother 
‘Alus, could boast the same honour. 
8 














LAMPREY, the popular name of several 
species of Petromyzon, a genus of Anguiliform 
fishes, resembling the eel, and moving in the 
water with a wriggling winding motion, likes 
serpent on the ground. 

‘This fish has seven spiracles on each side of 
the neck, and a fistula or aperture on the top of 
the head, but no pectoral or ventral fins. The 
marine oF sea lamprey is occasionally found so 
large as to weigh from five to six pounds. The 
Romans were remarkably fond of this fishy 
and generally had ponds attached to their 
gardens, where they were reared and fattened, 
Deing on some occasions fed with Auman fab; 
‘and it was no unusual thing for a Roman to 
order one of his servants or slaves who bed 
offended him to be flung into these shallow 
pools, and secured in that position with his 
head’ above water til devoured alive by the 
lampreys required for the next day's feast, 
perhaps to regale an emperor. 

LAMPS, vessels made of different materials, 
containing ofl tobe burnt by means of a wick, 
for the purpose of affording light. Lamps are 
among the oldest of our domestic implements, 
and were manufactured from sun-dried clay— 
terra cotta—and also from various metals, from 
the huge iron cresset that hung in the kitchen, 
to the silver eruse for the Tadies’ chambers, 
Lamps were hung in tombs, before images and 
shrines, in some of which the light was said 19 
have been perpetual, as in those of the Vestal 
Virgins, 

‘The ancients were early acquainted with the 
properties of Asbestos, which they must have 
employed for wicks ; for those seeraingly myste- 
rious lamps that depended from the roof 
of the tomb, are reported to have burnt 02 
‘without human interference for centuries; 
the only difficulty was, to find an indestructible 
wick, and this the asbestos gave, when—ty 
mearis of @ secret chamber above’ filled with 
oil, led into the lamp by a small tnbe of such 
dimensions as, while economising the oll from 
the reservoir,” was sufficient to keep the fiame 
constantly fed—a light could be procured that 
would burn any length of time required ; the 
quantity of oil in the reservoir being resolved 
Uy an effort of arithmetic. 

‘The use of lumps is extremely remote, and 
was undoubtedly brought from Egypt, where 
it was customary to place them ‘before the 
embalmed dead, to typify by thelr cesseles 
Durning the ever-living principle of the human 
soul; from Egypt the lamp was carried to 
Greece, where it was also used for the ordinary 
purpose of affording light, and in some form or 
other, associated with the mythology of the 
country, as it was placed before the deities 
and tended with rigid punctuality. From 
Greece, the lamp pissed to Rome, where it was 
adopted at once, both for lay and secular 
purposes, in all forms, and made of every 
Material; though often’ used pendant, the most 
invariable form was that of an elevated stem, 
where, on the top of a pillar-like support of 
from three to six feet in helght, the lamp was 
placed, either around the trickinium, on each 
side of ‘the couch, or simply rising in the middle 
of the apartment. Next to burnt clay—tera 
cotla—bronze was the most universal materit! 
in which that useful and necessary article 
was made, Above two, hundred lamps and 
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candelabra of different forms of either bronze 
or terra coita were discovered in the ruins of 
Hereulsneum, and now fill one entire room of. 
canis a te muscu of Port at Napa 
‘ARK, a borough of Scotland, an 
chief town of the county of the same name, 
tear the centre of which it stands on an 
elevated locality, twenty-three miles south-east 
from Glasgow, and thirty miles south-west from 
Edinburgh," Lanark isa. place of very con- 
serable antiquity, and” has, since the com- 
turnoement of the present century, very greatly 
sdranced in importance and prosperity, in con- 
sequence of the county becoming the great 
iecauty ging to the personal lnducica of 
‘Owing to the personal influence 
Xr Rotert Owen, who aftempted to establish 
here, in his extensive mills, the new system of 
‘social and domestic organization, denominated 
1. Cotton fabrics in all their modern 
Tarietes are the chief sources of industry and 
profit. Lanark unites with Falkirk, Lin- 
matt Ainirie and Hamilton in ret one 
‘to Parliament, from local pop’ 
af 3905, and an constituency of 
41,973, and 1540 registered electors. 
, “ANARKSHIRE or CLYDESDALE, an 
inland county of the south-west of Scotland, 
ounded on the north by Dumbarton, south by 
Dumfries, east by Stirling, Linlithgow, Edin- 
argh and Peebles, and west by Ayr and 
Renfrew. Its greatest length is fifty-two miles 
torth and south, and itsextreme breadth thirty~ 
fight miles in & contrary direction; It has a 
wea of $26 square miles, and lies between 
‘* 15’ and 55° 56’ north latitude, and 
30° 23’ and 4° 23' west longitude. The 
county of Lanark is divided into three wards, 
‘per, middle, and Tower. It is to the upper 
Jertof the county that the name of Clydesdale 
‘Sparticularly given ; this division is generally 
‘Rountainous, lead, iron ore, excellent coal, slate 
{0d freestone being obtained ; while on the 
surface of the hills and braes, vast flocks 
of sheep are fed, and in the valleys, black 
tattle also, The mountains are also noted for 
Hiring rise to the Clyde, which river, after de- 
‘ending to the plains, flows through the whole 
‘eu ef the county. The surlce of, the 
ward is generally undulating ; 
Aeroted to agricultural produce, yielding the 
‘sual cereals and esculents in tolerable abun- 
; Much mining is also carried on in this 
division. The third or lower ward is the 
‘ullest, but, containing the city of Glasgow 
‘tad possessing some of the most fertile land in 
the county, is of the greatest importance, being 
the most populous, productive, and wealthy of 
‘the three. ‘The county returns one member to 
it, from a population of 165,185, and 
226 registered electors. 








iat longitude, and covers a level surface of 
square miles, Lancashire is @ County 
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Palatine, and goes under the name of 
Duchy of Lancaster, and is the only duchy in 
England, except Cornwall, which 1s not, 
ever, titular like Lancaster. ‘The eastern 
of the county is mountalnons, and contains the 
‘ancient forests of Wyresdale and Bowland; the 
south is fiat, from the ridge of the Blackstonedge 
that forms the Yorkshire boundary, to the sea 
the rest of the county is a blending of hill, dale, 
and moor, The Hundred of Furness is & wild 
and rugged region covered with a dense under- 
‘wood, which is used for making charcoal. 
esd and iron, and some eopper To yielded, 
are some is yielded, 
bat in limited quantities, alate reeston, brick 
arth and fne clays are abundant. Tt isto the 
supply of coal that the great prosperity 
of Lancashire ls chief owing ea emanfactaring 
county; a pecullar variety of coal, which as & 
fuel is’ superior even to the best Wallsend, 
burning with a clear bright light, without 
smoke, and yielding a manufacturing substance 
‘that may be fashioned into nearly every article 
of domestic use, and known by the name of 
cannet coal, is found only in this county. 
Candlesticks, snuffboxes, trays, and many other 
articles are carved out’ of this soft and useful 
material, “The chief rivers of the county are 
the Irwell, Mersey, Ribble, Wyre, Lane, Severn, 
Hodder, Winster,'&e. ‘The lakes of greatest 
interest'are situated in Furness, and are justly 
noted for their beauty and extent, The’ chief 
EGheashire, though posesing a great racity of 
» thong] ig a great variety 
‘oll, is far from being good or fertile, which, 
‘with the humid state of the atmosphere, renders 
it more fit for than ‘those of 
husbandry or the cultivation of bread-supplying 
grain ; oats and potatoes are more extensively 
cultivated than anything else. The pasturage 
afforded by meadow-land and hill, is, however, 
excellent. It is as a manufacturing district 
that Lancashire stands out so conspicuously, 
‘and has made itself the most important county 
in the British dominions, not alone for its 
manufactories, but for ‘its commerce—both 
being on a scale of unsurpassed magnitude and 
wealth. It is the great centre of the cotton 
Ibfustey-uoperaicled inthe wortdy next 9 
justry un world; next 
cotton, wool, tlax, and silk form great sources 
of trade and manufacture. 
Engineering and ship-building are prosecuted. 
qith extraordinary energy and ski, and conti- 
Dute largely to the general prosperity of the 
‘county. Among the secondary branches of trade 
must be mentioned iron and brass-works of all 
sizes and shapes, glass-blowing, plate-gass, 
eries, alkali works, soap, chemicals, pins, 
ats, watch-movements, calico printing, bleach- 
ing, and many others; each branch being carried 
‘onin a most extensive way. Lancashire is di- 
vided into six hundreds; is in the diocese of 
Chester, and compre’ fa the northern cenit 
of the judges, an jentary parposes 
divided into North and Routh Laneasthre excl 
Givision returning two members to the Commons. 
It has eight boroughs returning two members 
eoch, those of Blackburn, Bolton, Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Preston, and 
Wigan ; and six returning one each, viz., Ashton 
under-Lyne, Bury, Clitheroe, Rochdale, Salford, 
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and Warrington :” total, twenty-six, members. 
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Lancaster 1s the county-town and sent of the 
‘assize for the northern disislon. Population of 
‘the northern half, 460,530; registered electors, 
12,183. OF the southern half, 1,570,706 ; regi 
‘tered electors, 19433. 

LANCASTER, 8 borough of Enplend, and 
capital of the county of Lancashire, situated on 
the north bank of the River Loyne, or Lune. 
Near its mouth is the Irish Sea. It is twenty- 
‘two miles north-west of Preston, and 229 north. 
‘west of London, . 

‘Tho town of Lancaster is governed by a 
mayor and the usual officers; returns two 
members to Parliament ; and has a market every 
‘Wednesday and Saturday. Lancaster contains 
several fine buildings of modern date; but its 
chef interest is derived from the past: an an- 
‘que chureh, and an ancient castle, now ajall, the 
{Yap of whose’ donjon is called John of Gaunt’s 

," and commands a magnificent view of 
the surrounding country. ‘The port, which has 
several large ship- establishments con- 
nected with it, was two centuries ago a place of 
‘considerable trade with our West Indian posses- 
sions ; but the marvellous increase of Liverpool, 
and the introduction of eotton into and over the 
country, has entirely taken from it this trade, 
though ‘leaving in the new manufacture a far 
more beneficlal and general means of industry 
and profit. 

Dunald Millhole, a cave at the base of a 
miountaln into which rushes a large stream, 
whieh, after two miles of subterranean 
travel, reappears to daylight, is a natural 
urlosity to be seen in the neighbourhood of the 
town; ‘the cave rising in some places to the 
Aimensions of a cathedral, renders this a spot of 
admiration and curiosity to all visitors. Popa- 
Intion, 14,604; returning two members to Par- 
Mament out of 1288 registered electors. 

LANDAMMAN, the name given by the 
Helvetian Congress to the president of their 
Tepublic. The seme name is also given to the 
highest president of the ten Cantons. 

LANDAQU, a fortifed town of Rhenish Prus- 
‘fa, important from being one of the fortresses of 
the Germanic confederation, and is situated in a 
‘Deautiful valley on the River Quelch, fifty-two 
thlles north-north-east from Strasburg. 

‘All Its barracks and casements are bomb- 
proof; and the fortifications, which are extremely 
strong, were constructed by Vauban, and re- 
garded among the most perfect works of that | 














millitary architect. ‘The town, well-built and 

1G many public institutions, les in the 

feat of the bristling out-works and fortifiea- 
8. 


‘The manufactures are linens, woollens, hats, 
Paper, and firearms; and the population, ex- 
clustve of thesoldiers always kept here, is about 


Also the name of an open carriage capable 
Of closing into a coach, and so named from being 
‘lest thade in this town. 

LANDER, Ricuanp, a faithful servant of the 
African explorer, Captain Hugh Clapperton, to 
‘whom, indeed, he was a companion as well’ as 
friend, and, on the death of that able traveller, 
‘was enabled to out his master's views and 
intentions, and realize the object of that expe- 
dition, namely, tracing the River Niger to its 
‘mouth from Sackatoo, where Captain Clapperton 





fell il and died. He subsequently, with his 
970 


brother, ccmpleted the western investigation of 
the Niger fioin Yaourl to its mouth, by Formoss 
into the Atlantic, at the Bight of Benin. 

‘This brave and intrepid investigator was sub- 
Sequently murdered by the trencherons nats 
while further employed in collecting geographical 
‘and topological facta, in the year 1830. 

NDES, longde, a Department in the south- 
west of France, including the old province of 
Gascony, and is's0 called from an extensive Sat 
extending along the shore of the Bay of Biscay. 
by whose waters the Department is bounded a2 
the west. It is seventy-twomiles long by sixty- 
six wide, and fs Bounded on the north by Gironde, 
on the south by the Lower Pyrenees, and on the 
cast by Lot-et-Garonne and Gers. 

The greater part of the Department is low, 
fint, barren, and desert; the miserable inbabi- 
tants a prey to ague from the marshes. Fruits, 
fich as almonds, plume, &c., are grown aba. 
dantly in many places; 'and ‘where the lend is 
suffieiently fertile to produce cereal crops, they 
are of the same nature aa thote common to the 
south of France. In the district known #s the 
Landes, oak, pine, cork, chesnut, and beech ar 
grown toa great extent ; some of the forests in 
these otherwise dreary wastes being large and 
Yell stocked with timber; mines are worked, 
and bitumen, coal, marble, lithographic stones, 
with coloured earths, are’ found in tolerable 
abundance. So numerous are the fens, marshes, 
quagmires, and broad shallow lakes, formed by 
ruin or encroachments of the ea, that the sheP- 
herds are obliged to mount on high stilts toensble 
them to follow their flocks in safety. 

‘The Department forms the sec of the Bishop 
of Aire, and belongs to the twentieth military 
Aiviston, of which Bayonne is the head-quartert- 
Population, 298,220, 

LANDGRAVE, a German title correspond- 
ing with an Engiish earl or # count in France; 
it was formerly attached as a name of distinction 
to the governor of a district of a country depen 
dent on the Germanle empire. It is now con- 
fined as a term of eminence to those soverelst 
princes who possess by inheritance certain €- 
tates called Landgraviates. 

LANDON, Lerrrta Exizanere—This gifted 
lady and English poetess, more generally Known 
by her assumed initials, L. B. L., was born nest 
London in 1802. ‘The deep under-current of her 
Poetical nature, with the extreme vivacity of her 
mind, led to an early display of those abilities 
of which she afterwards gave 60 many maturet 
evidences. Her first poetical effusions date from 
her thirteenth year, though it was not til 
elghteen that a collection of her works was fist 
given to the world in the * Garett. 
Other poems quickly followed, and the reputs- 
tion of L..E. L., a8 a sentimental writer, 

Tose in popularity. A reverse of fortune, eonse- 
guent on the death of her father, compelled Mise 

andon to devote her entire attention to itert- 
ture, expending much of her time on the pe- 
riodfeal in which her effusions had first obtained 
publicity. Besides criticisms and shors poems 
‘contributed to the “Gazette,” she published 
several poetical tales and romances, and for seme 
Years contributed to many of se enn 
Always with increasing fame and popular. 
Anxious to try her powers in prose, Miss Lando 
Published in succession three works of fictions 
‘but here the fame she had acquired as a poetee® 
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‘was unable to support her through the risk of 
her new venture, and her romances fell unre- 
Sarded into oblivion. Tn 1438 Miss Landon was 
Married to Mr. Maclean,and alnoxt immediately 
Proceeded with hier Inusband to the West Coast 
of Africa, that gentleman having heen appointed 
Governot of the Cape Coust district. Her mar- 
tied life was brief; us,in little more than a year 
‘from her departure from England, she was found 
dead ia her apartment from the Inhalation or 
an over-dose of prussic net, a drug she wasin the 
Iabit of using medicinally,'and a phtal of whlch 
Yas found in her hand. As her life was bappy. 
and ber workily condition prosperous, no ques 
tion could exist but that her untimely death was 
Accidental, As a sentimental poetess, L. E. 1. 
wis unquestionably possessed of considerable 
Keaius, though the one dircetion of her muse to 
‘mournful aspect of human nature made her 
Poctry often monotonous. Her principal works 
Were the “ Improvisatoro,” and ‘Troubadour, 
ith innumerable minot poems. Her, prose 
works were *Womanco and Ieallty,”  Fran- 
feieaCarara," and “Ethel Churchill” he ded 
in 139, 
LANDOR, Warren Savace.—This well- 
wn modern poet, essayist, and miscellaneous 
writer, was born in Warwickshire, 1775, and 
‘lesentted from an ancient and wealthy family in 
that county. Having declined both the military 
and legal ‘professions, and his worldly affairs 
‘Placing him far above any necessity for toll or 
‘ceupation, he devoted his time to the study and 
‘of literature, and before the termina- 
tion of the last century published his frst collec- 
‘ton of fugitive poems. Upon the death of his 
father, he took possession of the family home and 
‘tates, and spent large sums in the enlargement 
and beautifying of the mansion and grounds, and 
then abruptly coming to the conclusion of 
ing with his hereditary domain, sold off his 
‘nceatral estates, and assuming the character of 
4 Cosmopolite, took up his residence on the con- 
tinent, first in'the Spanish and subsequently in 
the Italian peninsula; he ultimately settled in 
Florence, and resided there for nenrly thirty 
rears, with only occasional visits to England, 
uring the Peninsular War, Mr. Landor assisted 
{he struggling Spaniard with considerable ad- 
Yances of money, to enable the Junta to oppose 
the tyrannous French usurpation, and co-operate 
With the British forces in expelling the invader 
m the country. For his valuable assistance 
inthe cause of patriotism, both with men and 
Toney, he was given the rank of Colonel in the 
Spanish army ; but, on the restoration of Ferdl- 
hand—who re-established the Inquisition, and 
‘otherwise shamefully violated the oath taken at 
his coronation, and the constitution granted to 
the country—Br. Landor indignantly resigned 
his commission ; ‘and, having been through life 


@ staunch supporter ‘of liberty in every form, 
Spies re he es 
king and people, he openly expressed his de- 
festation of Ferdinand’s perjury and baseness. 
Afr. Landor’s writings are very numerous, and 
‘embrace a wide range of subjects ; those works 
‘wever with which his names more intimately 
‘awociated are ‘Idyllia Herotca,” “ Imaginary 
Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen,’ 
ind" Gebir,aPoom.” Hesubsequently translated 
to Latin, ““A Satire on Satiists,” * The Penta- 
‘Garon aad Pontalogue;” two historical dramas, 





























“ Andrew of Hungary,” and“ Glovant of Naplca;” 
«Last Fruit off an Old Tree," and ** Lettersof an 
American :” besides numerous essays, epistles, 
und miscellaneous contributions supplied to the 
Wberal periodicals of the day. The remurkable 
vigour and great originality of Mr, Landor's 
Prose writings have always made him a most 
Popular author with the British public. 

LANDSBERG, a town of Prussia in the 

province of Brandeuberg, in the cirele of Frank 

rt, situated on the Warthe ; It has some impor- 
tant brandy distilleries, and does a large trade 
in wool and corn, Poptilation 10,000, 

LANDSCRONA, a fortified sea-port town of 
Sweden, on the shores of Oresund, twenty-one 
auiles north-eust of Stockholm, with a popul 
tion of 4.000. 

LANDSEER, Jony, an English engraver of 
some renown in his profession, born at Lincoln, 
{in 1769, and chictly known for ‘is illustrations to 
Muclise's Bible, “ Bowyer's History of England,” 
and “ Moore's Views of Scotland.” Its, however, 
as the futher of a faintly of illustrions sons, 
‘Thomas, Charles, and Sir Edwin, that Mr. John 
Landsect has the greatest claim on public notice; 
his professional fame being dependent rather on 
the association with his sons, and the exponent of 
some of Sir Edwin's works, than from an 
special originality or artistic excellence of 
own. Died, 1853, 

LANDSEER, Tiowas.—This beautiful en- 
raver was the ¢ldest son of John Landscer, and 

famed as the illustrator of Sir Edwin's prinelpal 

pictures, his “ Monkeyana,” and the “Horse Fair,” 
from Rosa Bonheur’s celebrated pleture of the 
same name; and several Mezzotinto works of creat 
excellence ; is esteemed as an engraver of first 
Tate ability, universally known and appreciated 
by the public, 

LANDSEER, Cuantes, R.A. his brother, an 
artist of considerable poetic feeling and ability, 
devoting his talent rather to illustrate other 
men’s fideas than to elaborate his own concep- 
tions, lis principal productions on canvas being 
the idealization of the heroes, incidents, and 
scenery of the poet and romancist. In’ 1845, 
he was elected RA.; and in 1851, appointed 
Keeper of the Royal Academy. 

LANDSEER, Sin Epwin, R.A.—This cele- 
brated English’ artist, and’ the first animal 
painter of ‘modern times—the son of John 
Landseer the engraver, and brother of the 
ast-named artist—was Dorn in 1803. Like most 
of our great artists, Edwin Landseer manifested 
extraordinary talent with the pencil from his 
earliest years, especially in the delineation of the 
lower animals; many of his youthful sketches af 
dogs, horses, and asses, being perfect studiea, 
though thrown off with the greatest facility and 
despatch, ‘These early propensities being en- 
couraged, and his friends advising his copying as 
much as possible from nature, the heaths and 
‘eommony in the neighbourhood of London soon 
became the favourite sketching grounds of the 
Zouthfal artist, where he acquired that intimata 

wledge of the habits, expression, and as It 
were features in the physiognomy of horses, 
sheep, cows, dogs, and donkeys, that made hig 
after-productions so masterly, and fostered that 
close attention to the natnral’ habits of animals 
in general, and that intimate knowledge of detall 
that impressed his works with so vivid a stamp 
oftruth'and nature. Though early mown for 
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his admirable portraits of dogs, especially ter- 
riers, his first picture of any importance, and at 
the same time the one that at once established 
Ils repntation as a first-rate animal painter, was 
“The Dogs of St. Gothard,” 8 work which he 
completed before the end of his eighteenth year, 
In 1831, Mr. Landseer was elected 8 Royal Aca- 
emician ; in 1850, was honoured with the dig 
of knighthood, for his eminent skill es an 
{ng the'gold motel from the French nduatrial 
‘medal from the French Industrial 
Exposition. The works of Sir Edwin Landseer 
are too numerous to admit of an entire list; the 
‘Most prominent, however, are “ Peace and War,” 
“ High and Low Life,” “The Travelled Monkey,” 
“The Dying ‘Stag,” * Return from Deer-Stalk- 
ing,” “Bolton Abbey in the Olden Time,” 
“Return from, Hawking,” “The Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner,” “Coming Events Cast their 
Shadows before,” “A Distinguished Member of 
the Royal Humane Society,” “ The Cat's Paw,” 
and many others; there being few individuals of 
any degree not intimately acquainted, through 
gs, with most of Landseer’s great pic 
tures; and few indeed, who cannot appreciate 
the inimitable truth and beauty that characterise 
each. The portraiture of the individualities and 
fentures of different animals is comparatively 
‘easy, but the power of delineating emotions, and 
imparting almost a human intelligence to the 
countenances of his animal creations, was an 
effort of genius reserved for the masterly pencil 
of Landseer ; who, as an animal painter deserves 
to rank as one of the most accomplished masters 
Jn that department fart that modern times have 
inced. 

LAND'S-END, « promontory, and the ex, 
treme western point of England ; in the county of 
Cornveal, eight miles from Penzance. This cape 
4s one vast mass of granite, whose outward face, 
seen when the tide is down, presents veins of 
Sapper, lead, and other mete; it}iesin latitude 

42’ north, and longitude 5° 42 west. 

LANDS-HUT, « town of Bavaria on the Isar. 
‘This is a well-built and pretty town, the houses 
constructed of brick aré enclosed ih their own 
gardens, while the public Dulldingsare numerous 
nd handsome; besides which it has a palace, @ 
surgical schooi, and a church dedicated to St. 
Martin, with a steeple 450 feet high, from which 
tho eye can take in nearly the whole of Bavaria. 
Population, 9000. Also the name of a town in 
Prussia, and another in Austria, 

LANDSLIP, a portion of hill or mountain 
that slides down, or a considerable extent of land 
‘that moves forward; in nearly all cases the 
ground is undermined, either by the action of 
ivers, or by the incessant sapping process of the 
sea, Landslips are sometimes of great extent, 
and, like avalanches, attended with fearful mis: 
fortune to the poor inhabitants. Landslips ge- 
erally occur in mountainous countries, as 
Switzerland, Piedmont, etc.,for the snow melting 
bby day runs into the crevices of the mountains, 
and there freezing, splits off by its expansion 
enormous masses of stone; the cracking of the 
ocks sounding like the firing of artillery. These 
Landslips generally occur by night, and so 
rapidly as to leave no chance of escape, should 
they fallin the dlroction ofan inhabited spo. 

ND TORTOISE.—The Land Tortoise ts 
found in most of the eountries bordering on the 
Mediterranean andin Africa, The shellisarched, 

2 








‘and so strong that a loaded cart may pass over it 
without doing it any injury. Itisgenerally fram 
one foot to five feet long trom the snout to the 
tail, and from five to eighteen inches across the 
ack. In June it deposits three or four eggs ina 
hole dug by itself, which, after the rains of Sep- 
tember, produce young, about the size of a wal- 
nut ; it burrows in the ground, and sleeps during 
the winter months. At particular seasons, the 
males are said to be very. pugnacious, and butt 
like rams, with @ sound which is heard a conside- 
rable distance. ‘They live on vegetable food. 
‘The fiesh of this species is eaten in the Grecian 
islands, and the shell is manufactured into & 
number of beautiful ornamental articles. The 
tortoise belongs to the class Reptilia and to the 
order Chelonia,—See ToxToisz. 

‘LANDWEBR, the name of the Austrian and 
Prussian militi. 

'LANFRANG, lan-frank, the first Norms 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Lanfranc was an 
Italian, born at Pavia in 1005, and in 1044 was 
‘appointed to th chair at Bec. Being at 
ecclesiastic of great learning and piety, and 
having distinguished himself by several public 

ations on church subjects, he was invited 

by William of Normandy to take up his residence 
in that country, the Abbey of St. Stephen & 
Caen being offered for his acceptance. Com- 

lying with the invitation, Lanfranc removed in 

(062 to Caen, where his learning and politic! 
‘wisdom strongly recommended him to William's 
regard and confidence; four years subsequent, 
‘when the duke obtained the crown of 
he installed Lanfranc Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the cathedral of which city he rebuilt on a larger 
and much more splendid scale than any of the 
former buildings : he likewise founded two hospl- 
tals near his diocese, and was in all things « mi- 
nificent patron of art and letters. Scarcely bat 
he taken his seat, when he was involved in 2 
vehement dispute with Thomas, Archbishop of 
York, and the Pope, in regard to the primacy— 
York, backed by Home, maintaining that the 
dignity of the primacy was vested in the Arch- 
bishop of York, and not the younger see of 
Canterbury. After much argiment, the point 
was at length settled by the Archbishop of York 
taking the title of “Primate of England.” and 
Lanfranc that of “Primate of ail England 
Lanfranc died in the year 1089, 

LANGEAIS, a town of France in the Depart. 
ment of Indre-et-Loire, in the arrondissement of 
Chinon, on the right bank of the Loire, Tt hes 
manufactures of linen, tiles, and bricks, with s 
population of 3138. 

'LANGELAND, a Danish island in the Great 
Belt, thirty-three’ miles long by about five it 
realdth; produces corn, and exports ealt beet, 
hides, and honey. Population, 17,009, 

LANGHORN, a small town in Dumfriesshire, 
beautify situated on the Esky in the midst of 
picturesque scenery of woodlands and mountains. 
Population 1305, and with the adjoining vileee 
of New Langhorn, 23 ‘ 

LANGTON, Stevie, a high-spirited prelste 
of the twelfth century, who was born in Lincola- 
shire and educated at the University of Paris, of 
‘which he became Chancellor. Having 
fo Tat Kame, Innocent II io fersherance ott 

t arrogated by the popes of that age, can 
ferred on him the then vacant Archbishopric of 














Canterbury, and sent him to England to take 
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Pasession of that see; King John, however, 
‘temly forbade his assumption of office, as he 
had already bestowed it om another. Upon this, 
Langton returned to France and complained to 
the Pope, who thereupon excommunicated John, 
and laid the ‘under the ban of an inter. 
et; tl John, unable to withstand the Papal 
power, was compelled to submit his crown and 
Teese it again from the hands of the Pope's 
Nancio—Langton being allowed to enter his 
cathedral and exercise the privileges of his high 
fice, "No sooner had Langton been installed, 
than he used his utmost influence among the 
trons to demand from John a full and perfect 
charterofnational liberty ; this concession, known 
‘Magna Charta, was at length wrung from the 
relactant monarch. ‘Having effected so much. 
Langton proceeded to curb and oppose the Papal 
power in England, and though he had taken ad- 
‘antage of its unjust exercise to place him in 
Iishigh position, it was repugnant to his feelings 
ssan Englishman to assent to the domineering 
in hisnative country of a foreign potentate. It 
into Langton that the nation owes the first blow 
‘othe Papal power in England. He died in 1228, 

LANGUEDOC, one of the provinces of 
Franee, now divided into the Departments of 
de Tarn, “Herault, Loztre, Ardéche, and 


LANIADA, or LANIDS, a family of birds 
‘known by the name of Shrieks, or Butcher-birds, 
and which belong to the Deadérostral section of 
the Incessorial order. 

The family is variously subdivided; the 
Serie characters are, the bill very short, 


‘The Lando Strick 
strongly hooked, and the base surrounded by 
Rif “nbrisse; the upper mandible notched 
Mar its apes wings moderate, somewhat 
Weinted; tail rounded, lateral toes, free and 
‘qual claws, acute. The smaller species feed on 


insects, but’ the larger feed on birds, mice, and 


LANIARD, a short plece of rope or line used 
to fasten something on board a ship, as the 
| aniards of the gun-ports,,of the buoy, or cat- 
hook. ‘The name, however, is mostly 
small ropes used to extend the shrouds and stays 
of the masts by their communication with the 





deadeyes, 

TARNES, Jean, Dose, or Moxtrsrito, 
one of Napoleon the First’s most illustrious 
officers, and a marshal of France, was born in 
the province of Guienne, 1769. Perhaps not 
one of that remarkable man’s military compa- 
nions evinced greater aptitude for war, displayed 
‘more coolness, bravery, or higher qualities as a 
commander, together with firmer friendship for 
his military chief, than Lannes, the dyer's son. 
and volunteer of the Revolutionary army of 
France. Hardly had he entered his new service, 
‘when he gave an evidence of that dashing bravery. 
that distinguished him through the remainder 
of his career; indeed, so evident were his mili- 
tary capabilities, that in two years he had ob- 
tained the grade’ of major, and what was more, 
had commanded the notice of his general, whose 
influence procured for him a post of distinguished. 
honour in the army of Italy, where, in the bril- 
liant campaigns of 1796 and 1796, he rose to be 
colonel, and for his services at Arcola and Mantua 
‘was rewarded with the rank of general of bri- 
gade; and soon after, in Egypt, whither he ac- 
companied Buonaparte, general of division. Inalh 
the enj ants, from the landing and capture 
of Alexandria to the siege of Acre, he took, 
‘more oF leas, an active ‘part, retrning with his 
chief to Paris, upon Buonaparte’s hasty flight 
from Egypt. ‘Lannes faithfully adhered to the 
fortunes of his general, and held Ea 

intments during Consulate, till, 

he had the honour of leading the van of the 
urmy in the passage of the ;and on the 
plain of Montebello rendered st distinguished 
service in the great battle, that Napoleon sub- 
sequently gave him the dukedom of that naine 
in memory of his generaiship and prowess; at 
the same time, 1804, bestowed on hima mar~ 
‘shal's baton. 

Tn all the campaigns of Germany he bore an 
active part from 1809 to 1809, and was engaged. 
in the battles of Jena, Eylau, Austerlitz, Fried- 
Jand, and’ Easting, where, while opposing the 
masses of the advancing enemy, he was struck 
iy a cannon-ball, and his body rightfully muti- 
Jated. As his milit career had passed under 
the eye and approbation of his chief, so his last 
moments were gratified by the sympathy of his 
beloved emperor. Lannes expired on the feld 
of asl, 1809. 

LANOS, a name used by the inhabitants of 
South America to denote the vast arid plains 
that, almost analogous to the steppes of Asiatic 
Russia, and the prairies and savannahs of North 
America, for hundreds of leagues cover the 
surface of the land. These immense Lanos, or 
pampas, which, after the rainy season, are co- 
Yered in ‘a remarkably short time by’ a Tank, 
vigorous, and tall vegetation, consisting of 
high coarse grass, wild oats, canes, reeds, and 
thistles—with here and there pools, meres, and 
taiinas, or brine marshes-—quiekly become 
withered and arid under the scorching beams of 
an almost vertical sun, the shrivelied her! 
strewing the earth like vegetable tinder; tl 
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and gupes in huge rents and fissures, s 
to a great depth the scorched und perishing 
state of the lund, on which neither man nor beast 
‘can exist with safety till the return of moisture ; 
43 the merest spark, or the intensified rays of 
the sun, may in a moment proviice a coullazra: 
tion, that, with the sweep of a whirlwind and 
the roar ‘of thunder, rushes for leagues on 
Jeagues @ consuming wall of fire.—bee Taura, 
PRauin, ete, 

LANTERN, written more correctly Lan- 
thorn or Lenthan, so called because the light 
ies within it, Lanterns aro supposed to have 
been first used in this country by Alfred the 
Great; for as there were noclocks at that pei 
the noied time by burning candies, which were 
‘marked at regular distances to define the hour ; 
Dut finding that the wind interfered with their 
Tegular burning, he invented Luuterns to hold 
them, 

LAQCOON, ta-0-co-on,—This individual, of 
fabuious history, was the son of Priain and 
Hecuba; orof Antenor and Capys. He was dedi 
cated to the service of the gods, and was high 
priest to Apollo, His countrymen, the Trojans, 
{n the hope of making themselves’ successful in 
tthe Greek war, commissioned Laocoin to sacri- 
fice a bull to Neptune, to make that god propi- 
tious to their cause: but Minerva, the great 
patroness of the Greeks, who had taken a violent 
hatred to Laocodin, because he hud urged the 
‘Trojans not to trust the fable of the wonderful 
horse or allow it to enter their gates, had in 
revenge for this interference sent two enormous 
serpents out of the sea ut the moment of 
Laocotin's sacrifice to Neptune. ‘These horrid 
‘monsters made at once for his sons, two youths 
‘who were attending on their futher: roused by 
their frightened shrieks, the territied parent 
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‘The Laocoea. 


rushed to the suceour of his children, when he 
‘was immediately involved in the deadly folds of 
the serpents, and in his vain attempts to save 
the lives of his sons, was himself destroyed by 





| 
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bones of his beloved children, the whole three 
dying in the most severe agony. The Story of 
the Laocotin, as itis called, has obtained a death 
less cvlebrity from a piece of sculpture bearing 
thesame name and exhibiting the deadly struggle 
of the father and sons, which was designed by 
three artists for the palace or baths of Titus at 
Rinne, und which in the early ages of the Chris. 
tin Era, was buried in the ruins of the vast 
fabric rulsed by that emperor; and so lay lost 
and forgotten, except in the Iinmortal writings 
of Pliny, who accurately described this wonder- 
fal piceé of sculpture, till near the beginning 
Of ths sixteenth centiry, when, about the year 
1506, some workmen, digging ins vineyard near 
St Maria Maggiore, discovered among other 
‘orks of seulpture this matchless creation, which, 
more than 1400 years before, the Roman histo- 
rian had minutely deseribed and recorded as the 
then wonder of art. 

This group, of which a copy is in the British 
Museum, is an accurate resemblance of the 
original preserved in the Vatican, ands justly 
considered as the masterpiece of sculptiiral art : 
for the subject is of the most affecting nature, and 
the execution shows the extreme of suifcring 
and horror, combined with immense muscular 
development and strength, while the wildest 
anguish on the face of the iivolved and helpless 
father,as one son sinks under the poisoned fangs 
fixed in hisside, and the other, as yet unwounded, 
endeavours to extricate his foot from the fatal 
embrace; with all this so much mental and 
physical ‘suffering, there is nothing repugnant 
or revolting in this admirable group, but all is 
nature beautifully rendered by consurimate art. 
Indeed, all the essentials necessary to constitute 
perfection in the art of sculptiire have been 
allowed, by the highest judges who have ever 
lived, to be embodied in this master-work of 
genitts. 

The Laocotin was executed by three artists, 
‘but not as Pliny erroneously supposed, out of one 
piece of stone; these were Amesander. Polydorus, 
and Athenodorus, all of them artists from 
Rhodes.—See AGESANDER, 

LAODAMIA, the daughter of Acastus and 
Astydamia, married to Protesilaus, a Thessalian 
‘king, who, on going to the Trajan war with his 
contingent of troops, was slain in single combat. 
by Hector. Laodamia was inconsalatle at the 
death of her husband, and shut herself out from 
society ; and having a woovten statue fashioned 
like her husband, made it her companion at bed 
and board, Her father, hoping to cure her of 
her'grlef, took the image from her, in which her 
enemies asserted was a lover, und ordering a 
huge fire to be made, flung the statue into the 
burning centre, upon’ which Laodamia, breaking 
loose, sprang after her beloved effigy, and pe- 
rished in the flames. 

LAODICEA, in ancient geography, was a 
town in Phrygia on the banks of the Lycus, first 
called Diospolis, then Rhioas, and finally ob- 
tained the name of the founder's wife, Laodice. 
This city was one of the most important in 
Lesser Asia, rose to great eminence during the 
early Roman emperors, and suffered much from 
earthquakes and sieges, but recovered from 
these misfortunes until it fell into the hands of the 
‘Turks in 1097, and from then till the sixteenth 
century was aiternately in the hands of friends 
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pillage, and war; it is now a miserable heap of 
Tui, ‘rendered grand by the very débris of 
the temples and ‘palaces that once made it a 
magnifleent and imposing city. In Scripture, it 
iskmown as one of the seven churches to which 
‘John refers. 

LAOMEDON, an ancient Trojan king, and the 
father of Priam ; his life was terminated after a 
reign of nineteen years, by Hercules besieging 
iscity and patting him to death for refusing 
give him the horses for which he had killed 
the sea-monster that annnally demanded a 
Trojan mata, and would have sacrificed the 
king's daughter but for the offer aud services 
of Hercules. 

LAOS, acentral kingdom of India beyond the 
Ganges, extending from 12° to 24° north latitude, 
and $6° to 103° east longitude ; bounded on the 
orth by Lactho and Tonquin, sonth by Cambo- 
dix, east, by Tonquin and Gochtn China, and 
est by Slam, The exact limits of this country 
ae little kriown, and the limited information 
obtained is derived from the Portuguese mis- 
Sonaries and merehants. The inhabitants 
‘peak a dialect of the Siamese, called the Laos 

». The pevple are warlike and much 
dicted to magic, ate of the Buddhist religion, 
snd own a nominal setjection to Cochin China. 

Elephants, gum-lre, rubles, topares, ivory, 
Pearls, and fancy gold’ articles, musk, bamboo, 
‘Yar, and cotton, are the chief and most valuable 
exports; and ‘in ekehange for which they 
Reeive fre-arms, gempowder, silks, stuffs, oils, 
‘wl, salt-tish, and manufactured goods.” The 
country is surrounded by high mountains that 
Produce abundance of timber. The natives, oF 
Lantchans as they are sometimes called, from 
the name given to thé south-eastern part of the 
Grantry—Lanchang, or the country of the Span, 

‘averse to commerce, of holdi ourse 
‘ith strangers ree OF nolan 

HER Cg conan cute 
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fable, a people of Thessaly celebrated by the 
Poets for their contest with the Centaura, 
4 people who inhabited another district of the 
same country, and have been represented a: 
Rece of monsters, half-man and haif-horse. The 
(fuse of this feud, which ended in a desperate 
battle and the defeat of the Centaurs, arose out, 
Af allemtious Draw at the muptals of Firithous, 
King of the 

the  Centanrs, 





Lapithe, with Hippodamia, when 
, inflamed with wine and the 
foofly feast, attempted to violate the Lapithian 
‘aids present at the ceremonial, and to insult the 
‘ueenly bride ; this led to a fierce war, in whiclt 
‘Thesens, and the renowned Lapithee 

‘bined to teach the Centaurs respect for virtue. 
Lapithe are said to have been the first 
People who broke the horse to man’s use, and 
invented the bit and bridle; from thls recorded 
fict, it has deen supposed the fable of the 
Centaur monster originated ; certain it is, that 
part of Themaly produced the ‘finest 
Gvalry soldiers in the world, the Thessalfan 
being unequalled in ancient history. 


Sy Suea tas titine te hy 
jown to the beginning of this 
‘qeiny, when, under the name of Mamelukes, 
‘woken by Napoleon, and aftermards 





LAPLAND, a country situated on the north- 
western frontiers of Europe, and embracing 
‘what may be called the extreme northern por- 
tions of the Scandinavian peninsula ; bounded on 
the north by the Aretic Sea, south by Norway, 
‘Sweden, Finland, and Russia, on the east by 
the White Sea and Norway ;’ and the No1 
Sea_on Its west; it les between 64° and 71° 
north latitude, and 15° and 42° east longitude, 
Js supposed to contain an area of 120,000 
miles, of which one-half is subject to Russia, 
and the remainder to Norway and Sweden. 
Lapland is, consequently, divided into three 
parts according to the different crowns that 
elim dominion over it, Norwegian, Swe- 
dish and Russian. ‘The first extends the 
whole length of the Severnot or Kiolen, a range 
of frozen alps forming the southera boundary 
of Lapland. Upon thetr northern side lies 
the province of Finmarken, and being shut out 
by the chain of fey mountains from the rest of 

‘urope, has no. prospect at eterna 
drear and tempest-raging region of the Arctic 
Sea. The second, Swedish Lapland, occupies 
the southern side of this range, and is divided 
Into two Canes or districts, those of Pitea and 
Ulea. ‘The third, Russian’ Lapland, lies on the 
east of both the others, is separated from 
the last by the river Muonio and the Tornies 
Elf, and from Norwegian Lapland by the Tana 
Eif, the whole being divided into two govern- 
‘ments, those of Uleaborg and Archangel; in the 
former, it constitutes the district of Tornea, and 
the latter, that of Tola. The wild animals of 
Lapland are very numerous, and comprise, first— 
and by far the most important to human wel- 
fare—the reindeer, boars, beavers, wolves, 
lynxes, wolverines, foxes, hares, squirrels, mar- 
tens, otters, and’ lemmings. ‘The birds of 
chief note are the eagle, capercallie, wood- 
cock, and vast numbers of _water-fowl, 
The ‘forests, which cover a Jarge part of the 
country, afford bireh, fir, pine, and alder; the 
climate,’ as may be supposed from its latitude, 
4 fearfully severe, the land, through nine of the 
twelve months, being covered many feet deep in 
snow, while, between November and March, the 
{frost relgns in its most intense degree of severity. 
‘This, however, issueceeded during the few weeks 
of July and August by a degree of heat that, 
contrasting with the past cold, seems intense 
and scorching. In most. parts of the country, 
‘the sun for some months never rises over the 
horizon, while for a8 many weeks in the summer 
it never sets, the darkness of night in the 
winter being compensated for by the glorious 
coruseations of the Aurora Borealis, and at 
other times by the brightness of the moon, or 
vivid splendour of the stars. Tho natives who 
inhabit this dreary region are usually divided 
into the Laplanders proper, that portion of the 
primitive inhabitants who have preserved their 
‘manners, customs, and superstitions from all com- 
mixture ‘with other natives. | ‘These the 
most wild, barren, and cheérless region, that 
portion shut out from all civilization, namely 
the glaciers and frozen mountains of Severnol, 
and, drawing nearly all the requirements of life 
from their flocks of rein-deer, have thus pre- 
served their pastoral mode of’ life from age to 
age in unbroken uniformity. ‘They are supposed 
hardly to exceed 8000 in tramber, and, as they 
form the true type of the Lap, they may be 
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described as low of stature, stout, straight, and 
of a yellowish complexion,’ supposed to be the 
Fesult of the want of cleanliness, and the smoke 
‘of their fires, by which they usually sit when 
the toll of the day is over, sweltering in a state 
of dreamy happiness. "They are peaceable, 
obedient, and cheerful, but suspicious andcrafty 
fn trade, and adepts at trickery and com- 
mercial cheating ; they are devotedly attached 
to the land of their birth, andso wedded to home 
‘and country as to die ‘of grief when forelbly 
expatriated—Nostalgia being more fatal amor 

them than even the Swiss. They are divi 

into fishermen and mountaineers; the one class 
living upon the spoil of their lines or nets, the 
others, more wealthy and civilized, on the 
Products of their herds; some of these moun- 








Laps. 
to those tribes inhabiting the frozen confines of 
Europe; it is their beast of burden, affords 
them an easy and rapid mode of transit over 
Tegions of ico and snow, and their drink, food, 


The rein-deer is the special blessing 


and clothing. ‘The bear, however, which they 
hunt in many ways, affords them what they 
Fegard as their most delicious food ; and great 
art Is shown in the manner in which ‘they 
Prepare and dry its flesh for after-use. Though 
extremely fond of brandy, thelr chief drink is, 
water, or milk and water. They live in huts 
fashioned like tents, either made of rein-deer 
hides sewn together and extended over a frame- 
work of wood with an aperture above for the 
escape of the smoke, or built of twigs, briars, 
and branches, or sods. ‘These Gammes, as they 
are called, are differently constructed according. 
to the season; the winter dwelling, or gamme, 
being much thicker, and cased in snow, than 


‘The sole commerce of the Laplander consists ct 
a barter of skins and fars with the Norwegians, 
for flour, brandy, tobacco, cloth, and hardware 
goods. ' Though profeasedly Christians, the 
‘Laps "are almost universally pagans, ‘their 
religion consisting of a few rude superstitions 
rites, charms, and incantations, and a gener! 
belief in a” good and bad principle; and 
to both of whom, for the sake of secarity, 
they address their reverence and incants- 
tions. — See Wrrcncrarr and REIN-DEEK. 
‘The Laplanders are a much more intelligent peo- 
ple than the Esquimaux. They live chiefy in 
tents; their principal diet is fish; and their 








Laplanders. 


dresses are made of the skins of the rein-deer snd 
other animals; the costume of the womenis very 
different from that of the men; they pack thet 
infants in wooden eradles, and hang’ them Up 
fn thelr tents, while the mothers attend 
their labours. 

Many of these people are now engaged in 
agricultural or trading occupations ;~ keepité 
herds of rein-dcer, and selling skins and horns. 

LA PORTE, a’ county in the state of Indian 
North America, with an area of 460 square miles, 
lying along the south-eastern shore of Lak? 
Michigan; also a city of the saine name, and 
chief town of the above county, with a popula 
tion of 8,184. 

LAPWING, this well-known bird belongs 10 
the genus Vanellus of most writers, and of thit 
of Tringe, aecording to Lingus, by whom it is 
termed Tringa Vanellus, ‘The genus of this bird 
appertains to the family Pressirostrea, and ord? 
Gratlatorie., The Lapwing, 20 called from the 
lapping of its wings, is comion to Europe, and 








those meant for summer or hunting purposes. 
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districts, It lays four eggs, of an olive colour, 
dotted with spots; Dullds a straight nest in a 
Iulow of the ground, among heath, The eun- 
ting ofthe bird to protect its young from danger 
ismost remarkable, the hen exposing herself to 
imminent danger, to draw the hunter or dog 
‘rom the actual spot where her brood or eggs lie 
hid; frequently running a long distance from the 
nest; then, rising up before the dogs or pursuer, 
she drops down, tumbles over, assuming all the 
actions of excessive lameness and incapacity to 
fy, til, having artfully led the danger off from 
het home, she rises on the wing, and swoops 
amay in an opposite direction. ‘Their eggs are 
‘seemed great delicacy, and their flesh consi- 
dered of a superior excellénee. ‘The Lapwing is, 
ia some parts of England called the Pee-wit, and 
fn Scotland often Known by the term Pease- 


weep. 

TAR, acity of Persia, and the capital of the 
Porinee of Laristan, having a population of 
12000, The city is chiefly renowned for its cot- 
‘oa manufactures, and the fabrication of fire- 
amas, swords, daggers, etc.; and its bazaars are 
‘cositered the best furnished in those articles of 
‘uy in Persia, 

LARASH, a sea-port of Morocco, sometimes 
called El-Araish, situated in the district of Fez, 
a the Atlantic, in latitude 35° 15’ north, and 

6° 2 west, 

LARBOARD, the name given by seamen to 
the lef-hand side of a ship when looking forward 
from the stern, opposed to the starvourd. A 
lurtoard tack is when the ship is close hauled, 
ih the wind blowing on her larboard side. 
Anything pertaining to the left side of the ship, 
‘slarboard quarter, ete. 

LARDNER, Dn. Dioxxetvs, one of our most 
‘tlebrated modern philosophical writers, mathe 
aticlans, and teachers, was born in Dublin, in 
Heyear 1793. Rejecting his father’s profession 
of the law, he entered ‘Trinity College, Dublin, 
aul devoted himself to the study of the sciences ; 
4d forthe ten years he remained in that Uni- 
tersiy, not only earried of most of the prizes 
‘pe to his competition, but obtained such 
‘ninenee in natural philosophy, astronomy, and 
titer Uranehes of science, that in 1817, he ob- 
tained his Bachelor’s degree ; published treatises 
{@ mathematics and the steam-engine, and for 
dcourse of lectures, delivered before tile Royal 
Sciety of his native city on the latter subject, 
‘recived the society's Gol Medal, Asan exten- 
axecontributor to the Edinburgh and Sletropo- 
tan Encyclopedias, on mathematics and the 
‘cients, Dr, Lardner obtained great celebrity in 
te ‘and scientific world, and on the 
‘ablishment of the London University,so highly 
ws be for his attainments, that the 
char of Natural Philosophy was offered him-—a 
{ftation which he at once accepted, by removing 
\sresience to London ; and immediately after- 
es asiated by Sir. Jobn Herschel and other 
Be binds, he commenced his admirable issue 
ibe Cabinet Cyclopedia; a work that, both in 

Progress and completion, had an immense 
TEES. Te was about this time, 1840, when Dr. 
[aNiter's reputation stood in public estimation 
Ei best and highest eminence, that, he sacri. 

fame and fortane for an illicit passion, and 
‘ustly quitted this country, first for the conti- 
bs ‘subsequently for America; where the 
‘With whom he had eloped, having been di- 

















Yoreed from her husband, became his wife. In 
the United States, Dr. Lardner delivered a series 
of highly popular lectures, which he afterwards 
Published with great success, and used bis pen on 
various scientific subjects, but his chief produc 
ton wan the ‘* Museum of Science and Art,” a 
work which was published in 1854, and proved 
the last literary effort of @ man with & 
Pnbeasod the rare quality of being abit part 

ie Fare quality. ‘able to impart 
to others, in the most pleasing form, his own 
extensive knowledge. The latter years of his 
life were unfortunately clouded with adversity, 
and he died at Paris in 1859. 

LARES.—Among the ancients, especially the 
Romans, the Lares were a kind of domestic genil, 
‘good spirits, or houseliold gods, worshipped in 
ach dwelling. and regarded asthe guardians or 
protecting deities of the family ; and supposed to 
Teside more particularly in the’ chimney-corner, 
{erally the hearth; the wholefire-place being it 
fact consecrated to them. The Lares were 
tinguished from the Penaies, the special protectors 
of the master of the house, his wife and children, 
‘as the Lares were of the servants, the louse 
keeping, and economy of the family generally. 
The Lares were usually dressed in short, gar- 
‘ments, to show their readiness to serve and dis- 
pense the gifts of hospitality, and often held a 
cornucopia in their hands, as symbolical of that 
virtue. ‘There were generally two of those gods, 
and either with a dog between them, or some 
Property or attribute of that animal about them, 
to denote honest and faithful service. Thus the 
Penates were often clothed in the skin of a dog, 
to signify the benefit they conferred on man by 
watching over his house. Besides the private 
Lares, there were several denominations of in- 
ferior divinities connected with the public; some 
who presided over cross-roads; others over 
travellers; special ones to protect cities and 
public institutions; and others, whose functions 
Were less definite, such as the Hostilii, whose 
supposed duty was to avert the horrors of war. 
‘The Lares were originally human beings, who 
becoming pure spirits after death, loved still to 
hover round the dwellings and objects which 
‘their mortal affections had once made dear and 
memorable, and wateh over its safety, and the 
welfare of ‘those in whom, while living, they 
centred their human wffeetions. In this pure 
and beautiful light, what Christian may not still 
acknowledge aliousehold Lar! ‘These Lares were 
usually images of wood or stone, and some- 
times of metal, and stood upon the’ hearth in 
Kind of shring, the Zararium ; while, in more 
opulent houses, they were distributed in the 
study, bed-room, and other apartments, but, not, 
like the Penates, into the more secret places of 
the household. —See PENarEs. 

L'ARGENTIERE, 8 town of France, in the 
Arrondissement of the same name, to whieh it is 
capital ; and in the Department of Ardtche, 18 
Inles south-west of Privas, with a population of 

LARGO, a town of Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, situated on the fine bay of that name, near 
St. Andrew's, having a population of 2,751, in 
cluding the parish. 

LARGS, a town of Scotland, in the county 
of Ayr, situated on the Firth of Clyde, 15 miles 
north-west of Irvine, Here in 1263, Alexander 
IIL. defeated the Norwegians under their king 
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Haco, Weaving and muslin-work are carried on 

extensively by both sexes, and the population 

numbers 3710. Largs hes of late years very 

much improved, and now possesses several very 

handsome streets, and Is a place of great resort 

in the summer months, from ite facies of sea- 
thing. 

LARIDA, a family of aquatic birds belonging 
to the Longipennes of Cuvier, and generally 
knowns the Sea-gull, or Sea-mew, which see. 

LARISSA, a clty of European Turkey, the 
capltal of Thessaly, and a Greek archbishop’s 
see; is seated on the Salembra, the ancient 
Peneus, 75 miles south-sonth-west. from Salo- 
nica, and in 39° 38’ north latitude, has a consi 
derable trade, and population, chiefly Turks, of 
30,000, 

LARK, a well-known English bird of the 
genus Alaude, ‘There are many species of this 
famillar bird, the most of which are terrestrial 
‘and granivorous. ‘The bill is straight, long, and 
conical ; the feathers on the top of the head are 
capable of being raised so as to form a short crest. 
‘The hind claw is considerably lengthened, nearly 
straight, or very slightly curved. The moat re- 
markable species of this genus is the well-known 
Sky-lark, the Alaxda Arvensia, which sings 20 
exquisitely while soaring in the afr; it builds its 
nest on the ground, and lays four or fvegreenish- 
white eggs. 

LARNE, a town of Ireland in the county of 
Antrim, in’ the provineo of Ulster, and about 
Sight miles from Carrickfergus. Population, 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD, Francois, Dee pz, 
‘8 French guthor, courtier, and statesman of the 
‘seventeenth century; who, by a small work of pa- 
radoxical maxims, has established a hold on pos- 
‘terity, which neither his soctal nor moral quall- 
ties Would have else entitled him to receive. La 
Rochefoucanld was born about 1610; and having 
signalized his courage and martial spirit, a8 the 
Prince de Marillac, for the sake of an’ ardent 
affection for a lady of the Fronde, he joined that 
party demonstration for some time, with his 
‘sual enthusiasm of purpose; bat being subse- 
quently admitted to bis sovereign’s favour, and 
appointed to a post of honour near the person of 
the king, and afterwards given the Government 
of Poitou, he changed his party principtes. Per. 
sonal vanity, intrigue, and licentios living, the 
vices and almost the fashions of the agein which 
he lived, found in the Duc dela Rochefoucauld, a 
Pring and apt scholar A great part of his 

tter years was ¢ fes- 
Games Sévigné and Fayette; he died in 1680, 
leaving “A Memoir of the Reign of Anne of 
“Austria,” and_a book called ‘Reflections and 
Sentences, or Moral Maxims,” first published in 
1665—a work, which, for the grace and elegance 
of its diction, rather than the truth or morality 
of its tone, has made the author celebrated. 

LARREY, Douqjavs Jax, Banon, a French 
military surgeon of great eminence, attached to 
‘Napoleon's army, in the end of the last and be- 
ginning of the present century; was born in 
1766, and was first attached to the army of the 
Rhine, accompanied Buonaparte to Egypt, and on 
{nis return to France, published an historical and 
‘medical narrative of the expedition, On the es- 
tablishment of the empire, he was raised to the 
dignity of a baron ; and in 1812, appointed Sur- 
sgeon in Chietto the army. Died in 1841, 








LARVA, an insect in the caterpitlar or grub 
state, the firet stage after the egg in the meta- 
morphosis of insects, and preceding the pups or 
chrysalis and perfect insect state. 

LARVA, a name given by the Romans to 
certain wicked or malignant: which issued 
from their graves at night, and came to appal 
and terrify mankind. 

LARYNX, in anatomy, the organ of voice, 
consisting of a cartilaginous and membranous 
apparatus, situated at the top of the trachea, or 
wind-pipe, and immediately behind the tongue. 
‘The sharp angle formed by the union of the two 
lateral cartilages, forming the protuberance ob- 
served in the throat of men, in whom this part 
is more powerfully developed than in women, 
and known as Adam's Apple, or Pomum Adami, 
‘There are in ail five cartilages entering into the 
formation of this organ, namely, the cryeotd, 
thyroid, two arytenoid, and the epigiottis. For 
the function of the organ, and its more minute 
construction, see Vorce. 

LASCAR, a term employed by Europeans to. 
designate the native Indian seamen; though the 
name is sometimes given to the camp followers 
of an Indian army. 5 

LASCARIS, the name of two-Greek empe- 
rors, Lasearis Theodosius and Lascaris Theodore + 
the ‘former ascended the throne in 1200, and 
ied in 1292; the latter, who commenced his 
reign in 1255, died suddenly in 1259. 

'LASSA, the capital of Thibet, and the resi- 
dence of tie great Lama is situated on a lenge 
and beautiful plain on 'the river Dzang-tsu, 
about 550 miles north-east from Caleutta, in 
latitude 29° 30” north, and longitude 90° 40’ east. 
Ie isa populous and commercial town, and dis- 
tinguished by numerous handsome buildings, 
large numbersof convents, and the great temple 
of the Buddhist faith, a building situated in the 
centre of the town, and covering twelve acres of 
ground. The city, which is of an oval form, is 
about four miles long by one and a half in width, 
4s entirely walled in, and entered by five strongly 
defended gates. Population estimated at 50,000. 

LASSO, long rope or cord, sometimes made 
of strips of leather, and used by the natives of 
‘the Pampas of South America to cateh wild 
horses, or any animal, though in full career. 
‘The Guachos, or natives of South America, are 
0 expert inthe use of this article, that they 
ean take the smallest animal with equal factlity 
with a horse or bull, either by entangling the 
head, leg, or encircling the body ; so that whether 
‘in the peaceful occupation of ‘the chase, or in 
the strife of battle, the South American hunter, 
‘with his lasso, becomes a most formidable anta- 
onist, as he ean Jerk his missile from a great 
distance, and drag the soldier asreadily from his 
saddle as hurl him, steed, and arms, in helpless 
defeat on the plain,—See Gaveno. 

LATAKIA or LATAKIETH, the ancient 
Laodicea, a town of Syria; it stands on the edge 
of an elevated tongue of land called Cape Ziaret, 
which runs for nearly two miles beyond the 
general line of coast, and is situated seventy- 
five miles south-west of Aleppo, in latitude 
35° 34 north, and longitude 38° 36° east. 
Latakin is the see of a Greek bishopric, and 
thas still a considerable trade, being the depot 
for the exporta from Aleppo. Population, 
neg “more ‘than 20,000, 1s now only about 
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LATCHINGS.—In nantical language, latch 
ings are loops on board ship, formed on the line 
‘at is served to the heall of the bonnet, and 
conneets it with the foot of the sail. 

LATEEN, a peculiar form of sail, usually of 
a triangular figure, extended by what is called a 
luteen-yard, which Is swung about one quarter 
the ‘distance from the lower end, and is 











A Latecn-rggd Zabeck. 


fought down at the tack, while the other end 
's elevated at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
Such sails are generally uged in the Mediterra~ 
dean waters, and form the rig of zebecks, po- 
lucres, feluecas, and settees. 

LATERAN, the name of a church, palace, 
snd other state buildings in the south-eastern 
istrict of Rome. The church is styled the 
Zasiiea Lateranensis. ‘The palace was used by 
the later emperors, and a chureh attached to it 
Yy Constantine, whose successors ceded the 
hole palace and buildings to the Popes for a 
Pontifeal residence, which it continued to be 
til the beginning of the fourteenth century, a 
fre in 1308 having nearly destroyed the palace. 
The present structure was raised in 1586 by 
Satus the Fifth. Gregory the Eleventh, how- 
‘ser, on his elevation, in 1377, first adopted the 
Fatican as a residence, and from that time it has 
continued to be the Papal abode, ‘The church 
of the Lateran, however, is still regarded as the 
4st Catholic structure in the world, 

LATIMER, Hou, Bisitor oP Woncesren, 
vas born in ’Leicestershire, 1470. Convinced 
of the errars of ‘Popery, he strenuously promul- 
sated the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
tring an admired preacher, his influence on his 
‘eurers was consequently very great. For 
Sweaking against the Bloody Artictes, as they 
¥erecalled, during the reign of Henry VILL, he 
as sent to'the Tower, Dut Edward Vi. liberated 
him. “Under Mary, he was again imprisoned, 
4nd suffered martyrdom with Bishop Ridley, at 
Oxford, in 1555. 

LATITUDE, breadth, width, extent from 
Aide to side. ‘In astronomy, the latitude of a 
Maris its distance from the ecliptic towards the 
‘wiles, either north or south ; in geography, the 
disance of any place on the globe, north or 
‘euth of the ‘equator; a particular degree, 
Teckoned from the equator to elther pole; and 
thee small clreles marked on the glo 














‘maps running parallel with the equator, are 
called parallels of Intitude, and show the latitude 
of places by their intersections with the meri- 
dians.—See Lonartee. 

LATIUM, in ancient geography, a consider- 
able division of Italy, near the ‘Tiber, ‘This 
country was originally possessed by the Sieuti, but 
driven out by the Pclasgi, who gave the country 
its name of Latium, ‘and called themselves 
Zatini, or Latins, With these, the Trojan band 
under Aneas were incorporated; and some four 
centuries later, under Romulus, founded the 
Roman empire, 

LATONA, in classic history, the daughter of 
Geos the Titan, and Phebe, or, according to 
Homer, of Saturn. Jupiter having with his 
usual fatality fallen in love with Latona, Juno, 
enraged at this additional proof of his perfidy, 
sent the horrid monster Typhon to pursue hi 
from place to place, and allow her not an instant 
peace from mortal fear in heaven or earth. 
Neptune, however, compassionating her wan- 
dering misery, made the floating island of Delos 
stationary ; and Jupiter giving her the wings of 
‘8 vea-bird, the persecuted and hunted Latona 
flew to this weleome harbour of safety and 
peace, where she soon became the mother, of 
Apollo and Diana. Juno, however, discovering 
her retreat, compelled her to fly once more, and 
Decome a wanderer. It was while in this mi- 
serable plight, pursued by enemies sent by the 
‘wrathful queen of heaven to persecute her, that 
the proud Niobe insulted her fallen state ; ‘upon 
which Latona, in the bitterness of her degra 
dation, implored her children to avenge her 
‘wrongs, a service most cruelly but effectually 
performed.—See Noe. 

LAUD, Wituias, Ancspisuor op CanTe 
sony, born at Reading, in 1578. His prefer~ 
ments, from the fellowship at Oxford to the 
Arebbishoprie of Canterbury, were numerous 
‘and speedy. His endeavours’ to introduce the 
Liturgy into Seotland, and his oppressive mea- 
‘sures and arrogant conduct in the High Com- 
mission Court, raised him many enemies, He 
‘was impeached by the Commons in 1641, and 
sent to the Tower; and afier three years’ im- 
Brisonment, he was beheaded on Tower Hil 

644. 

LAUDS, a name given in the Catholic church. 
to certain prayers or hymns of praise, sung or 
chanted at evening and morning service 

LAUENBURG, one of the duchies forming 
the continental part of the kingdom of Den- 
mark, and which she received together with a 
large'sum of money from V'russia, in the pat 
tition of Europe in 1815, in lieu of her ancient 
possessions of Pomerania, ceded to the House of 
Brandenburg. ‘The duchy lies between the 
parallels of 53° 29" and 53° 47’ north latitude, and 
between 10° 3” and 11° 5° east longitude, and 
hhas an area of 402 square miles; it lies between 
Holstein and the Elbe, which separates it from 
Hanover. The soil, which is but moderately 
fertile, yields the products common to the rest 
af Nartherm Germany, and it has a population of 

‘Also the capital of the same duchy, situated 
‘on the Elbe, with a population of 3779. 

LAUNCESTON, a municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough, in Cornwall, England, and 
the capital of the county. ‘Launceston is 
Situated on a hill near the river Attery, on the 
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‘astern boundary of the county,28 miles north of 
Plymouth, and 212 west-south-west of London. 
‘The town, though formerly composed of dark 
narrow streets, has of late years been much 
‘wi othr pariamentary boroughs fn te Sige 
with of entary boroughs in the king- 
Tom, its once formidable eastie 4s still, though 
in ruins, made use of as a prison, its towers 
being yet unimpaired and massive. "The church 
of granite, highly ornamented, is, however, an 
object of general admiration. " Launceston ‘has 
‘8 market on Saturdays, is the seat of the spring 
‘assizes, and returns oné member from a popula- 
tion of 6006 and 438 registered electors. 

LAUNCESTON, & town of Australasia, and 
the second town in the island of Tasmania or 
‘Van Diemen’s Land, 102 miles north of Hobart’ 
Town, in latitude 41° 24° south, and longitude 
147° 8" east, and has a population of 5000. 

‘Also a district of the same name occupying 
‘the north-east corner of the island, with several 
‘good rivers, among which are the Tamar and 
North Eske, has a length of eighty-five by a 
width of sixty-eight miles, and an area of 3800 
Square miles; the district’ is generally moun- 
tainous, culminating in Ben Lomond which 
reaches an elevation of 4200 feet. ” 

LAURA, the name of a most perfect and 
Deautiful woman, anative of Avignon in Provence, 
‘who has been immortalized in the verses of 
Petrarch, who having accidentally seen her 
‘when at ‘chureh, became so violently attached 
to her, that she ever after remained the inspira 
tion of his muse, the idol and sole excellence of 
hhis existence—that no indifference on her 
part, no time, not the searing effects of worldly 
‘rials, and the cares and anxieties of a lange 
family, or the decadence of her beauty could 
ever cool or diminish, Dut endured with the 
same truth and fervour for the twenty-one 
years of his faithful adoration. Laura was 
already a wife when Petrarch first saw her, 
in her nineteenth year, and though she could 
not but be prond to know that the first poe- 
tie genius of Europe was rendering her name 
immortal by the devotion of his poetry, her 
conduet as a wife and mother was ever irre- 
Proachable. 

Laura was suddenly seized with the plague, 
and died after three days’ illness, on hier birth- 
Gay, the 6th of April, 1348, when the light of 
Petrarch’s existence may be sald to have expired 
‘with the idol he had worshipped so long and 
faithfully. 

LAURUS, the Laurel, a genus of ever- 
‘greens, shrubs, and plants, of the class Znne- 
‘andria, order Monogynia, according to Linneus, 
and of the natural order Laure, Some of 
our most beautiful plants, as well as our most 
deadly drugs, are products of one or other of 
the ities of this ‘which embraces 
the Cassia, Cinnamon, , and Camphor. 
‘The laurel or sweet bay-tree is a native of Asia, 
the north of Africa, and south of Europe, and 
attains a height of from twenty to thirty feet, 
‘The poets have made this tree sacred to Apoli 
and other mystic fables of Greece feign that 
god to have changed his beloved Daphne into 
this tree. Prophets and poets were in ancient 
times crowned with the leaves of the laurel in 
the temple of Apollo, and both of them ate of 
its foliage to obtain the divine affiatus, or a 
Prophetic, spirit, It was also an emblem of 




















victory, and used in all triumphs; hence the 
appeliation of nobiis applied to it by Linnew, 
“Laurus Nobilis.” 

LAUSANNE, a town of Switzerland, inthe 
canton of Vand, situated near the northera 
shore of the Lake of Geneva, at the base of 
three steep hills; it is thirty-four miles from 
Geneva, and forty-two from Berne. The citys 
‘most beautifully situated, and will ever bere 
‘markable in literature as the residence for maxy 
years of Haller, Gibbon, Voltaire, ‘Tipot, a 
Kemble, Population, 14,120. 

LAUTERBACH, a town of Bohemia, noel 
for its superior tin’ mines ; and also one of the 
‘same name, in Germany, in Upper Hesse, 

LAUTERBRUNNEN, a village of Switze- 
and, in the canton of Berne, six miles fram 
Interlschen, and one of the most romantic spas 
in that alpine region, especially the sdjacest 
valley, with its magnificent. cataract of te 
Staubach, the fall of a rivulet over a precip 
of 930 feet in height. 

LAVA, the name given to a mass or stream 
of melted minerals or stony matter, burstog 
or thrown out from the mouth or crater of 8 
‘oleano, and sometimes elected in such quanties 
as to overwhelm towns and villages. Fels, 
‘united with titaniferous iron, usually compst 
‘one-half of the weight of ali lavas; when it* 
in greater excess, the lava is suid to be tracht- 
Lava, when issuing from the crater, is 
semifiuid, of the consistence of honey, but sam. 
times so liquid as to penetrate the pores of aa 
‘wood in its way ; it soon cools, leaving a roue? 
‘unequal surface, ‘though, beuieath, it remsiss 
liguld for a considerabletime. ‘The temperstare 
of liguid lava is sufficient to smelt silver ore— 
See Vorcaxozs. 

LAVAL, a city of France, in the Departmest 
of Mayence, and situated on either side of tM 
river, forty-five miles west of Mans, and 1s 
west of Paris. The manufactures are 
fine and coarse linens, particularly table lines 
calico, flannel, handkerchiefs, serges, sop, 10! 
leather, while from the neighbouring mine. 
fron, marble—green, black, and veined 
white—with timber, flax, brandy, and wat 
articles of trade andexport. Population, 17,4 

LAVALETTE, Magi CHERWANS, COXTE DE 
was born at Paris in 1769; though original 
intended for the church, he early left tht 

to embrace the study of the law. TH 
Revolution, however, gave & new direction 
hhis fancy, and Joining the popular side he Deca? 
an officer in the National Guard, and alter 
‘wards served in Italy and on the Rhine; in 1 
‘was made one of General Buonaparte's aides-J¢ 
camp ; married Emilie Beaultarnais, Josephine’ 
niece; attended his chief to Egypt; and on the 
establishment of the empire, was made a cou, 
Upon the restoration of the Bourbons, he Wi 
‘among the first to take the oaths of fealty © 
the new king, and also the first to break the 
on the escape from Elba; for this tressit 
he was, at the end of the “hundred df 
arrested, tried, and condemned to death. TH 
Gay before the one set apart for his execution, 
December the 21st, his wife, Madame Lavalett 
contrived a scheme by which he escaped i be? 
clothes from the and putting on the 
uniform of an English officer who kindly asi) 
him, escaped to this country. The sentence 
death being subsequently annulled, he ¥# 
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‘lowed to return to France, but only to discover 
that the heroic woman who had saved his life, 
crushed by the excitement of that event and 
the grief of his absence, had sunk into hopeless 
‘sanity. Lavalette retired into undisturbed 
‘eelusion, and died unknown and almost un- 
remembered several years later. 

LAVATER, JomN Gasraxp, @ celebrated 
physiognomist, born at Zurich’ in 1741. He 
carly devoted himself to the study of theology, 
snd taking holy orders became a Protestant 
divine in his native town. From his youth he 
had accustomed himself to read and speculate 
on the human face, and in time became 0 

in the character of any person 
fm the outward’ marks_or features Of- his 


countenance, that, having condensed his ideas | bs 


ino form and syStem, ie finally gave to the 
‘world a work on the selence of Physlognomy, 
by which he maintained it was possible and easy 
to read the disposition of any one from an 
‘tuntive perusal of the countenance; advancing 
as a leading position, that the powers and 
Jecales of the mind have representative signs én 
Ge wild marks of the face. ils theory was once 
ery popalar, but the modern science of 
Parenology, fir more truthful and less subject 
4 secdental change, has quite superseded the 
doctrine once so generally appreciated. Lavater 
¥1s likewise the author of some other works. 
He received a serious wound when the French 
tok Zurich by storm in 1799, from the effects 
‘ofwhich he died about two years after in 1801. 
LAVENDER or LAVANDULA, a genus of 
plunts, consisting of hoary, narrow-leaved, 


frgrant bushes, with generally blue flowers, 
fing Enrope, the Canaries, Egypt, 
Persia, and the West Indies. 


Tuough twelve species are enumerated, there 
are ouly two of general interest, the Lavandula 
4pica or spike lavender, and’ the Lavandula 
Arpuaifoti aor broad-leaved or true lavender. 
‘Tis Deautifal aromatic and fragrant shrub 
isetensively nsed in its dried state to impart a 
Perfume to linen ; though its more general use 
ft the iintiation of ito emential ofl used 

ing lavender water, general purposes 
‘ perfumery, and in medicine as a carminative 
Simulant, and by artists for the mixture of 
‘tain eGlours, ‘The lavender plat belongs to 
TAVINA' in clase hsiory, the daughte 
AAVINIA, inl tory, sughter 
¥ king Latinos; whom, though betrothed to 
‘Tammus, her father gave to Aneas, 

LAVINIUM, an anclent town in Italy, 
founded by Zneas in honour of his wife, Lavinia, 
Pe dauphter of Latinus, and which, during the 
‘tiga of the Trojan prince and his heir, was the 
Bil of ‘his little state, or the kingdom 

LAVOISIER, Axrorne Launexz, a great 
French chemist, and the founder of an entire! 
Br, nomenclature, was born at Ps 
& 143." In 1766, the government having 
‘dered a prize for the best pian for lighting the 

of Paris, Lavolsler competed for and 
‘hiined it, “From this beginning he rose rapidiy 
‘od augmented the resources of science by 
Tluiblediscoveries: his whole life being devoted. 
iz restigation into the chemleal properties 
ember 
‘eral 


‘substances, He wes elected a 
Of the Academy of Science, and wrote 
Yamable works on the elements of 





chemistry, caloric, and other selentific enquiries. 
He was admitted one of the Commissioners of 
‘the National Assembly and Farmer-General of 
‘the realm ; and was consulted by the Convention 
‘on all important measures of the state. He 
established the new order of weights and 
‘measures, and showed how to manufacture the 
Ausignats without fear of forgery. His house 
‘became @ vast laboratory, and the most learned 
in all branches of philosophy and art 
flocked to his conversasioni, ‘The ignorant and 
Dloodthirsty miscreants of the Reign of Terror, 
construing his analytical inquiries into the 
Properties of tobacco into an attempted adul- 
teration of that article, hurried him to the 
Feeking guillotine, where science lost one of its 
¢htest ornaments, on the 6th of May, 1794. 
W, Joux.—This man—whose name has 
been so intimately associated with the domestic 
‘and financial history of France in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, for his rash un- 
Principled speculation, and better known as the 
Projector of the Mississippi Scheme—was the son 
of a Scotch goldsmith, and born in Edinburgh 
about 1680. Having acquired a tolerable 
‘education, some knowledge of mathematics, and 
much practical insight into financial matters, 
and being regarded as an efficent accountant, he 
‘was employed by the government to re-arrange 
or make some practical alteration in the Scottish 
revenue. But, in consequence of his loose life 
and want of moral rectitude, this post, instead 
of being « stepping-stone to’ more honourable 
employment, was turned to no practical benefit 
for himself ;” gambling—his inherent vice—and 
the other fashionable immoralities of the period, 
Kept him in a state of needy and precarious 
‘uncertainty, compelling him to wander about 
the Continent, living on the proceeds of the 
‘gambling-table; while the homicide of an ac- 
quaintancein a duel, prevented him from return- 
ing to his native country. In 1716 he found his 
The iegent Orleans at prince took strong 
e t that. trong 
liking to Law, whose wild schemes and projects 
seemed so plausible to the congenial mind of the 
Duke, that he found in him a staunch #uy 
and patron in all his visionary projects, 
first step to advancement in France was the 
cgtaulament of bank under the auspices, of 
fn whieh tor became the 
manager ; this, however, was but the beginning 
of that vast scheme, which, under the specious 
pretence of paying off the National Debt. of 
France by the issue of shares, was to be the 
‘means of enriching all the subscribers. On this 
was grafted a trading monopoly, giving to the 
‘company the exclusive mercantile dealing with 
all the eastern hemisphere ; the scheme was 
soon after incorporated into @ Royal Bank, and 
‘Law created Comptroller-General of Finance. 
‘A She same timo Wat the meral charanier of 
5 











‘and he was only too , who, in exi 
raga Rh Tis tte 
burstin 1719-20, 
sland, to discover 
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he accordingly fled to Germany, and for nine 
years eked oat a miserable existence by his 
former means of precarious livelihood — the 
gaming-table. At length reaching Venice in 
Poverty and indigence, he there died in 1729. 

LAWRENCE, St., one of the finest rivers of 
North America, ind is the ontlet for the entire 
system of lakes issuing directly from Lake Onta- 
rio, from whence to its mouth, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, it has a course north and east of 70 
miles. The St. Lawrence is navigable for ships 
of nearly 700 tons burden, as far as Montreal, 
from whence the navigation is continued to the 
lakes by canals. 

‘The river is dotted in its upper region by 
many islands, and has several dangerous shoals 
and formidable rapids, and in many places above 
‘Montreal, spreads out into vast sheets of water, 
fr smaller lakes; its width also varies, at Quebec 
it is two miles from shore to shore, and may be 
‘said to gradually expand till, at its mouth, from 
Labrador to Cape Rosler, on the southern side, 
‘the gulf measures 105 miles across, ‘The influence 
of the tide is felt for 680 miles from the mouth, 
‘or 90 miles below Montreal; and from the 
Deginning of December to the middle of April, 
‘the river is bound in one mass of ice, or 60 
obstructed, as to render navigation impossible. 

LAWRENCE, Guur or, is that sheet of 
water that lies between Labrador in the north, 
‘New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in the south, 
‘Newfoundland in the east, and the St. Lawrence 
river in the west, belng nearly 280 miles square, 
‘has several islands, and lies between 44° and 46° 
north latitude, and between 55° and 58° 
‘west longitude. 

LAWRENCE, the name of several counties 
‘and townships in the United States, and one 
town in the state of Massachusetts, twenty-six 
miles from Boston, with a population of 9000. 

LAWRENCE, Ste Tuomas, a celebrated 
English portrait painter, born’ at Bristol in 
1769. From his earliest years, he discovered 
Temarkable artistic powers, and at the age of 
‘thirteen, obtained @ prize from the Society of 
Arts for'a crayon sketch of the Trar fon; 
‘encouraged by Sir Joshua Re he in 1787 
exhibited no less than seven ‘portraits at 
Somerset House; from which time his reputa- 
tion as an artist was established. In 1792, he 
‘was appointed principal Painter in Ordinary to 
George I. ; in 1814, at the order of the 

t,he began the great historical series of 
tures, which, embracing all the statesmen 
and warriors connected with the Restoration of 
Peace, now forms e gallery in Windsor Palace. 
Fumalning afvoer year of ig Hy Se Thomas 
years of 
Lawrence enjoyed the hi 





r—the 
death of West opening the way for him to the 
Presidential Chair of the Royal Academy. His 


three first works are supposed to be in the 
National Gallery, and are those of Kemble, 
‘Mrs. Siddons, and the srtist Benjamin West. Sir 
‘Thomas Lawrence dled at his house in London 

LAWRENCE, Sa Hewny Mowroomrry, & 
highly distinguished British oflcer—the eon of 
Colonel Lawrence, one of the heroes of Seringa- 
‘patam—was born in the island of ia 
1806, Having completed his military eat 
-Addiscombe, he entered the East India Company's 
‘ervie,$o 1821, and after the Cabal campaign 





‘was raised to the rank of Major, and sent as the 
political resident to Nepanl; for hia subsequent 
fervice at the Sutlel, he was promoted t0 the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and made a Knight 
Companion of the Bath, for important servis 
while resident agent at Lahore. Tt was net, 
however, till the breaking out of the Indian 
Mutiny that his real military genfus had ful 
display; his defence of Lucknow will ever 
remain as an evidence of his great sil. 
bravery, and military genius; while leading 
sortie on the mutineers from his bravely de- 
fended garrison, he fllin themoment of tramps, 
857. 

LAYARD, Avsrex Henry, an English 
traveller who hias rendered his name celebrated 
dy his researches in the East, by his export 
tion of the buried citfes of Assyria, and by the 
mass of interesting facts and monuments of 
antiquity which his diligence and_archwologcs 
Knowledge have enabled him to forward to ths 
country for the admiration and instruction of 
his countryraen, The Nineveh marbles, at- 
ranged in the British Museum, have given to ts 
an entire history of an empire and a people of 
whom we had only formerly ‘he 
crudest details. Mr. Layard’s works on the 
“Monuments of Nineveh,” published daring ané 
since his explorations on the Tigris, form some 
of the most interesting works of modern dayt, 
‘and the gratitude of all lovers of antiquity and 
ancient history must ever be freely awarded 
Mr. Layard, for his industry and research. He 
decame a D.C.L. of the University of Oxford ia 
1848, and eight years later, was elected Lord 
Rector of the University of Aberdeen, anda 
1852 was first returned to Parllament for the 
borough of Aylesbury. . 

LEAD 13 8 heavy metal of @ dull bins 
tint, and very sft; itis extensively ured 
covering roots, for cisterns, and pipes for com. 
‘veying water, as it is easily bent and joined, and 
{is not acted upon by the water passtig throog 
it, Lead melts at a heat below redness; it 
combination with oxygen and carbonic aciit 
forms the whife lead of commerce, 30 





are many lead mines; it is obtatned from the 
sulpharet called gafena, which is lead ta wit 
‘with sulphur. It is about eleven and a bali 
times heavier than water. What is populstiy 
called black lead, is not lead, but e form of 

sO PEATHBR. Tanning th given 10 

— e name 

the process for converting the skins of anima 
into leather, by combining them with a snb- 
stance called Zennén, which exit, Se, 
tringent le, in many vegetable substance 
such a3 oak-bark, gall-nuts, eatechs, sums, 
&c.—but, on account of its cheapness, oak-bark 
in generally used. It is tannin which gives © 
astringent taste to many vegetables, and # 


imation of the tana 
‘rodneed by a partial combination fea 
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luyers of crushed oak-bark, until .the pit is 
‘arly fall; water is then puroped in, and the 
‘ook is allowed to remain for several weeks, 
‘aring which time the skins are removed from 
ve pit to another, with fresh bark in each, and 
‘hove taken from the tap of the first, are piaced 
H the bottom of the next, so that all may 
reeeve the same strength of the tan-Iiquor. 
which are thin, to be used for fancy 
either tanned with sumach, or with 
salt made into a paste with flour and 
eggs; this is pat into a tub, and the 
‘and skins worked together with the 
fill they are thoroughly united. For 
purposes, the leather is required to be 
thin, and exactly the same thickness ; this 
by the process of spitting, for which 
hine is used, whose exactness is'such, that 
tae slice is taken from the inner part of the 
‘hole skin, reducing it in thiekness without cut 
‘hole in any part. The skin is stretched 
shy round a roller, which slowly revolves 
‘Ztnst & straight knife-edge fixed at a certain 
“sauce from it, according to the thickness of 
the skin, and which is passed by the machine 
‘and forwards, cutting the skin a little 
further each time. For the modern process of| 
‘aking leather, seo TANNING. 
LEADHILLS,’a town of ‘Scotland, sttnated 
Tange of hills that, form the ‘southern 
the 


He 


a 









in the 
eundary of the county of Lanark, noted for 
being ‘birthplace of Allan Ramsay, the 
Yet. Several rich lead mines have long been 
‘eked in the neighbourhood ; and from the 
tunber of miners, ‘the two villages of Lead- 
Ul and Wanlockhead have gradually risen 
‘aw importance, Population, 1000, 
4g iEAMINGTON or LEAMINGTON PRIORS 
‘sone of the most attractive watering-places in 
‘Be kingdom, and derives its name from the 
River Zeam. ’ It was formerly called Leamington 
27 1098, te, Queens permiaon ‘yas 
to call the town “Royal” Leamington 
a. The ‘in 1811 was 543; in 1821, 
13; in 1831, 7209 ; and in 1851, 15,724. ‘This 
‘oid growth ’has atisen trom the salubrity of 
fs climate, its far-famed springs, and many 
‘ter sourees, Itabounds in objects of historical 
‘atest, and with scenes of impressive beauty. 
‘he River Leama, over which isa handsome stone 
connecting the old with the new town, 
‘Salo a feature, while in the distance may bé 
‘Sea the fine old towers of Warwick Castle. 

_ the springs are of three kinds—sulphureous, 
‘Sine, and chatybeate, rivalling those of any 
er town in the kingdom. 

‘The Royal Spa is a handaome stone building 
‘fthe Doric order, and contains numerous hot, 
a. and shower baths, some of which are fitted 
"eh cranes for lowering and raising invalids in 

Many of the houses present specimens 
‘Aclegant Grecian architecture. ‘The Assembly 
ams are handsome, and 50 are the Museum 
Pictare Gallery. "The Episcopal Chapel is 
{ez tne balding, situated at the extremity of 

errace. 

‘The college was founded in 1845, and is 
Matiome building, occupying about an acre 
‘Rdahalf of ground. Leamington is two miles 
‘fam Warwick, and connected with that city and 
Umton by the Great Western Railway. 

LEBANON.—The name of a celebrated chain 
a in Asia, and of which the mountains 











of Armenia may be considered as the central 
mass, Mount Taurus branching off on the west, 
and Lebanon being a continuation of Taurus 
towards the south ; Mount Caucasus is connected 
with it on the north, and Elbours on the east. 

‘The highest point of Mount Lebanon is 
 Djebel-es-Sheik,” or “ Old Afan's Mountain,” 

a name supposed to have been given to it from 
its resemblance to the hoary heud and beard of 
an old man, : 

Lebanon consists of a double range, Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon; it was noted, for, its forests 
of cedar, but there are but few trées of that 
wood remaining now.—See 1 Kings vii. 2, 3. 
Hosea speaks of the wines of Lebanon ‘as very 
fragrant.—See Hosea xiv. 7. The wines of 
those sides of Mount Lebanon which were well 
situated for the sun were in great estimation, 
that of Byblos in particular is much recom: 
‘mended, and the wines of Lebanon are, even to 
this day, much esteemed. 

LEBRUN, f celebrated French 
poet, born in 1619. Having studied for some time 
{in Rome, he returned to France, and ‘was pre 
sented ¢0 Louis XIV., who appointed him court 
Painter. His chief pictures were the battles of 
Alexander; he also. wrote several books, the 
‘chief of which were “The Physiognomy of Men 
and Animals,” and “On the Character of the 
Passions.” He died in 1690. 

LEDRU-ROLLIN, Pires, a French writer, 
orn at Mons in 1807. He was educated for the 
law, and commenced practice in 1832. From 
that time till 1848 he principally defended 
politcal prisoners, and showed himself to be one 
of the ultra-liberal party of France. At the 
revolution in 1848, he was second only to 
‘Lamartine in the Chamber of Deputies. After- 
wards he strongly opposed Louis Napoleon: 
government, and, after stirring up the people 
of Paris into an ‘insurrection in June, 1842, he 
fled to England, where he now lives, In 1850, he 
published a book called the “Decline” of 
England, wherein he condemned the country 
which afforded him shelter when he was n0 
longer safe in his own. 

LEE, Natuawiet, a dramatic author born 
in the laiter part of the seventeenth century. 
Ho was educated at Westminster School, and 
‘afterwards went to Cambridge, where he’ took 
bis degree; he subsequently went to London, 
where he attempted acting, but failed ; he then 
tumed tragic poet. His first production in 
1675 was “Nero, Emperor of Rome,” and he 
wrote a fresh play every year until 1681, ‘when, 
he was pronounced insane, and confined in a 
Junatie asylum, from which he was discharged 
in 1688, after ‘which he wrote two plays. He 
led in. 1690. OF all his plays, “ Alexander the 
Great” is the only one remembered. 

LEEDS, one of the most, commicrelal towns 
in England, situated on the Mtiver Aire; the town 
is generally well built, but in some parts the 
streets are narrow and crooked. Iill-after 
the reign of Charles T., Leeds had but one 
church, but that want i now well supplied. 
‘There are a great number of public balldings in 
Leeds, the principal of which ure the gaol, 
court-house, King's mills, waterworks, charity 
schools, ciréulating library, the Leeds Philoso- 
phieal and Literary Society, and many others, 
00 numerous to mention. ‘The most remarkable 
Dulldings, however, are the Cloth Halls, bul for 
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the purpose of remedying the evil of exposing 
the cloth in the public thoroughfares: the prin- 
cipal are, the Mixed-cloth Hall, and the White- 
cloth Hall; the market-days at these halls are 
‘Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

‘Superfine cloths are manufactured on a great 
scale; also swan-downs, kerseymeres, shalloons, 
stuffs, Scots’ camlets,’ blankets, carpets, and 
silks.’ Population in i851, 173,970. The town 
returns two members to Parliament, from 5945 
registered electors, 

LEEWARD ISLANDS, loo-ard, a cluster of 
islands lying to the north of Columbia ; they are 
so called with regard to the prevailing east wind ; 
‘Windward, towards the wind, namely eastward, 
oF rather’ south-east; Leeward, towards 
Lee, or part away from the wind, namely, 
westward. The islands which lie to’ Leeward 
extend from Porto Rico to Dominica, and com- 
prise the British islands of Anguilla, St. Chris- 
{opher, Antigua, Dominica, Monserrt, and the 

group. "The French islands are Marie 
Galante and Guadaloupe; with all the Swedish, 
Danish, and greater part’ of the Dutch posses- 
sions in this Archipelago. —See Wixpwazp 
Isuaxps. 

LEFORT, Francs, Ze(r)-for, a general and 
admiral in the Russian service, born at Geneva, 
1666, He served first in the French Swiss 
Guards, but afterwards went to Russia, and was 
appointed to a captain's commission by Theodore 
Alexowiteh. On the death of that prince, he 
‘became the most intimate friend and councillor 
‘of Peter, whose proclamation he greatly assisted 





Eupelano, nd in ertating and. He 
rslans, and in ereating anarmay and navy. 
defeated” the Turks, aid likewise a 
system of finance; "he died at Moscow, in the 
year 1699. On hearing of his death, Peter is 
‘ald to have remarked, ““ Alas, I have lost my 

‘LEGHORN, called, by the Italians, LIVORNO 
(e-vor-no). “It is a town and sea-port of Ttaly, 
in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, on the Mediter- 
ranean, forty-eight miles from Florence, and is 
situated in latitude 43° 30’ 7” north, and longi- 
tude 10° 17’ 7" east. Leghorn was made a free 
Port in the sixteenth century, by Cosmo de’ 
Mediel, and ita prosperity may chiefly be attri. 
uted to that circumstance. The streets are 
wide, straight, and clean, the houses are well 


‘Dullt, and the principal public buildings are the 
arsenal, theatre, schools, and public baths. 
‘There are many wharves and warehouses, which 


aro airy and extensive, The maritime accom- 
modation consiste of a roadstead, with an outer 
‘and an inner harbour. The outer harbour, 
‘Which is the real port, is difficult to enter, 
and is protected by a mole of 600 paces in 
length. |The inner harbour (ls arsene) is only & 

‘The Lazzaretto is situated on one side of| 
‘the port, it consists of a varlety of buildings and 
‘squares, and fs said to be one of the finest esta- 
Diishments in Europe. At one of the corners of 
the great square stands the Duomo, or High 
Church, it 1s of Gothic fabric, and only remark- 
able for its vaults; besides this, 1t has other 
‘churches, an Armenian chapel, an elegant syna- 





sof ule importance, Te chef mantic | 
are 7 Paper, soap, 

fnnin branch of iadusery,f the workin oor 
‘and alabaster. It is connected by railwey wid 
Florence and Pisa. 


LEIBNITZ, Goprary Wuttix, Bawox ot, 
Weenie, a celebrated German philosopher, bat 
at Lelpaic, in 1646. He was a profound matte- 
matician and metaphysician, a man of lily 
genlus, butof a vain and avaricious temperamet, 
‘A. complete edition of his works was publshel 
‘at Geneva, in 1676, in six volumes, * 

Rerum Brunsvicenstum,” Codex’ Juris Ge- 







inet ees 
rede 
poems, both Latin and French. Leibnitz coa- 
menced his studies at Lely at the age of 
fifteen. He was admitted .. of the Univer- 
sity of that city in 1664, but having choven the 
law for 1s profession, he took his in that 
faculty, obtained a at the of the 
‘visited Paris in 1672 





1700, and was appointed perpet 
the erection of that of Berlin. 
couneilior to the Emperor in 1711, and Peter Bt 
Great of Russia appointed him Privy Connelit 
of Justice, with a pension. “Died at Hanoret 

LEICESTER, Rosner Dopixr, East 


ager’ of Essex. In 1585, 


year. ‘He was made lleutenant-general of Bt 
army at Tilbury in 1588, and died 





only a nave and south aisle, with a squirt 
tower at the west end the ther, el 
uildings are, the gaol, infirmary, lunatic #5)- 
tam, exchange, ula, emembi-rooms, te 
tre, museum, mechanics’ institute ; there arr 
also several charities and public schools. The 
manufactures are woollens and hosiery, of which 
it is the principal seat in the kingdom ; besides 
which, there are several lace factories. 
Leicester has a population of 60,642, ax! 
returns two members to Parliament, from 4207 
registered electors. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, one of the central 





gogue, and a Turkish mosque,’ The ducal palace 
‘984 


counties of England, bounded on the north DF 
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Nottingham ; south, by Warwick and 


Northampton; east, by Lincoin and Rutland, 
4nd west, by Warwick and Derby. In the cen- 
fre it iy fiat, and generally, between flat and 
hily, the hills having sufficient slope to carry off 
the water; and the soll se mixtare of sand and 
lay partdking more of the nature ofan, how 
ever, than of clay ; the rivers are the Soare, the 
Wreck, and the Eye. As the produce 
ef the county is cteese, more than half the land 
fspasture; “Stilton cheese is made near Melton 


‘cow, was born in the elty of Edinburgh in 1618, 


uaded to accept the Archt eof Clasgers 
7 ° 
‘utafter trying in vain to repress the animosity 

the contending he realigned 


died in London, 1684. 
LEIGHTON BUZZARD, the nameof a mar- 


a trade in 


LEINSTER, one of the four divisions of Ire~ 
land, situated to the east of Munster, and south 
ot Uister it is divided into twelve counties, 
Eg Somty, Qusen’s County, aldare, Debi, 
County, Queen's County, Kildare, 
Willow, Wexford, Carlow,’ and” Kilkenn 








Pind hospitals, churches, etc., and a spacious 

‘The principal buildings are the church of 
Nicholas, cloth hall, town house, exchange, 
theatre, arsenal, deaf and dumb asylum, and the 
fu, “The university, which con 





Leipsic was taken by Frederick 11. in 1745, 
und again in 1750; towards the end of 1813, 
was the scene of many bloody battles. 

has & population of 70,000, 


ro miles distant; it is'divided into 
and South Leith, connected by draw. 
‘Whiges across the harbour ; the town is mostly 


3 | the district comprising Leith, Musselburgh, and 
int 





‘and_the harbour is spacious and 
principal commerce is with 

the Baltic, Holland, France, Spain, Portugal, 
and the Mediterranean. The manufactures are 
‘unimportant, and chiefly consist of rope, canvas, 
lass, soap, sugar refining, and preserved meats; 
Aha also several cooperages, brewerles, iron 
works, etc. Ship building is also carried ‘on to 
some ‘extent. Leith is situated in latitude 
‘85° 58° 9 north, and longitade 3° 10° 5” wes 





Portobello, has a population’ of 41,508, and re~ 
‘turns one’ member to Parliament from 2139 
registered electors. 

‘LEITRIM, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Connaught, bounded on the ‘south by Ros- 
‘common, west by Donegal Bay, east by Longford, 
and north by Fermanagh. ‘The county is exceed- 
ingly irregular, consisting of bogs and mountains, 
‘which afford herbage for cattle; the principal 
rivers are the Shannon, Blackwater, and Hon- 
nett; the lakes are Allen, Melvin, and Gill, The 
Principal productions are potatoes, barley, wheat, 
rye, oats. Iron, lead, and copper are the mine~ 
als, and the ‘chief manufactures are linen 
goods for home consumption. Leitrim has a 
‘Popalation of 111,808, and returns two members 
to Parliament from 2404 registered electors. 

LELAND, Joxx, an English antiquary of 
considerable ‘renown, born in London in the 
year 1490. Was chaplain to Henry VIII., who 
‘conferred on him the title of Antiquary, 
‘with a commission, authorizing him to search 
after all objects of curiosity or antiquity in the 
Mbraries, colleges, and abbeys of the kingdom. 

‘After spending six years in amassing his 
information from these ‘sources, the fatigue and 
anxious labour consequent on bis inquiry 
bronght on insanity, of which he died in 1552. 
His MSS. were fn the Bodleian, 
Library, at Oxford, from which Hall and Hearne, 
many years later, published several curious 
‘works on British antiquities. 

LE MAIRE, a strait in South America, 
between Staten Island and Terra-del-Fuego, 
Giscovered in 1616 by the Dutch navigator Le 
Maire, who passed through it and round Cape 
Horn, into the Pacific Ocean, 

‘LEMBERG, a city of Austria, and capital of 
the government or province of Galizia, and of 
the circle of Lemberg, and is situated’ on the 
Pelt, 150 miles east of Cracow. It is the 
see of @ Catholic Archbishop, and also of an 
Armenian and Greek Bishop ; is the residence 
of the Governor-General of Galizia and the other 
high functionaries of the province, elvil and 
military. 

‘Lemberg is noted for the number and size of 
its ecclesiastical buildings, many of them being 
of remarkable magnificence. The largest syna- 
gogue in Europe is also here, a building said to 
hold 9000 persons. The military defences, once 
very important, have been lowered, and. pro- 
‘menades made on the battlements of the town, 
‘which, lined with trees, now afford pleasant and 
Deautfal walks for the inhabitants. 1¢ is 
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great commercial emporium, and the greater 
Part of the trade from the’ Black Seaport 
especially Odessa, passes through it on the way 
to Jassy and Vienna. Its annual fair in January 
4s the resort of multitudes from all quurters, the 
merchants congregating in great numbers for 
the purpoves of trade, The Turks besinzed 
Lembery in 1672, and Charles X11. took it by 
storm in 1704, Population 60,000, one-third of 
‘whom are Jes 

LEMMIAN, a pecullar kind of bole or earth 
found in the island of Lemnos, and cciebrated 
by the ancients as a sovereign remedy: ayguinst 
olsons and the bites of venomous reptiles; and 
fill ecentury and a half ago, was placed in the 
Pharmscopeia as a sudorific, astringent, and a 
vuluerary or dressing for wounds. ‘There are 
Gree varicties : the white, red, and yellow ; the 
two first being regarded as the most eilleacious, 
Tt is a compact fatty elay, composed of silicia, 
lumina, soda, oxide of iron, a small quantity of 
ime and maghesia,with water. So highly were 
its medicinal virtues rearded in the Fast that, 
till very lately, the drinking cups of the Sultan 
‘were all manufuetured from this earth, 

LEMNOS, an island belonging to Greece, in 
the 2 <can Sea, and anciently of great reputes 
it iy now known as the island of Stalimene, is 
situated at the entrance of the Dardanelles, 
twenty-two miles south-west from Imbros, and 
has an area of nearly seventeen square miiles. 
‘The isiuud, especially on the west, is fertile, 
and yields'corn, wine, oll, fruits, hemp, cotton, 
flax, and slik. 

‘This island was anciently consecrated to 
‘Vulcan, who was supposed to have fallen there 
when expelled from heaven. The two remark- 
able voleanoes once constantly vomiting fire, and 
regarded us the vents of Vulcan's’ infernal 
smithy. have long since disappeared, and not a 
trace of their active existence is how to be 
found. ‘The modern population is about, 000, 
‘Also tie name of the eapital of the above island, 
land the scat of a Greek Bishopric. 

LEMUR, a genus of quadrumanous 
maminals, type of the family Zemuride, and are 
closely allied to the ape, monkey, and baboons ; 
but have a form more approaching that of the 
quadrup:d. Have four teeth in the upper jaw, 
the intermediate ones remote ; the feet are like 
those of the monkey, furnished with flat, broad 
nafls, resembling those of the human” hand. 
‘They have either eight or four teats, and some 
Of the species have a tail of great length. The 
Lemur has none of the petulant and mischievous 
Propensities of the monkey, but is mild and 
eaceable in its manners, ‘and rather amiable 
when properly domesticated. Some of the 
‘species feed on fruits, eggs, and small Virds; 
others entirely on fruits, They chictly inhabit 
Madagasear, and a few of the Indian island 

LEMURES, among the ancient Romans, were 
the spirits or ‘ghosts of departed persons, who 
were supposed to wander over the earth, dis- 
turbing the good, and perpetually ap} 
guilty, by their admonitory presence. 
spirits were called Lares Pamiliare 
oF evil, the Larce or Lemures, 
held festivals, on the 9th of May, int 
honour, or to’ propitiate them, called Lemur 
or Lemuralia, 

LENA, one of the chief rivers of Siberia. 
Hing’ in the Baikal Mountains, and, running 
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north-north-west, terminates in the Frozen 
Ocean, This immense river rolls in its course 
to the aca over lumense plains, where the foot 
of man hardly ever treads; many vast tracts 
of that progress being covered with snow oF 
sheeted over with an armour of ice, that the 
short aummers, hot as they usually are, are 
‘unable to thaw, and from beneath which modera 
investigation has often dragged to light the 
bones and fossils of mammoths, rhinoceroses, 
and other vast animal formations. From its 
suuree to its termination, the Lena measures 
4 course of 2000 rnlles, 

LENS, or in the plural LENSES, a piece of 
ssluss or otber transparent substance, so farmed 
that rays of light passing through it ure made 
to change their direction, and either to magnify 
or diminish objects ut a certain distance. Lenses 
are double convex, or convex on both sides; 
double concave, or concave on both sides; 
plano-convex, or plano-concave, or, in other 
‘words, with one aide plane, and ‘the other can- 
vex or concave, or convex on one side, and 
concave on the’ other; the latter is called & 
Meniscus. In anatomy, the lens is a crystalline 
humour, placed nearly in the centre of the ball 
of the eye, and so called from its power of 
drawing together or converging the several 
rays of light that enter the eye into one point 
‘or focus. In botany, the tert is upplied to & 
certain species of the genus Ereum, the com- 
‘mon lentil, 

LEO, six emperors of the east have borne 
this name, beginning with Leo I., who succeeded 
Marcian in 457, to Leo VI., surnamed. the 
Philosopher, who ascended the throne on the 
‘death of his father Basil the Macedonian in 886, 
and who, after a reign of twenty-five years in 
which he waged repeated wars with the Bul- 
garians and Saracens, died in 911. 

LEO, Pore, twelve princes of the Romish 
Church ‘have reigned under the name of Leo, 
the line commencing with Leo the Great, who 
succeeded Sixtus III., during the reign of Theo 
dosius in 440, and terminated with “ Annibalo 
della Genga,” or Leo XU, who assumed the 
tiara on the death of Pius VIL, in 1823, and 
who, after a brief reign, died deeply regretted 
in 1829, leaving a reputation for great Justice, 
benevolence, and an unbounded charity. Three 
Individuals stand out of this Ust as especially 
worthy of notice: — 

Leo II., who succeeded Adrian in’ 795, a 
pontiff of Great learning, wisdom, and piety; 
he restored the see of Canterbury to the juris- 
diction over all the charehes of Enigland, and was 
the friend of Charlemagne, whom he ‘crowned. 
Emperor of the Romans. 

‘Leo IIT., who began his pontificate in 847, was 
the instructor of Alfred the Great, built anew 
city on the Vatican, called the Leonine city, and. 
is reported to have possessed all the moral and. 
Christian virtues “without a single vice ; this 
exalted pope and sovereign died in 855. 

‘Thirdly, Leo X., son of Lorenzo de’ Medict, 
the Magnificent, who received the tonsure atsevert 
years of age, and being declared capable of hold~ 
ing ecclesiastical preferments, obtained while yet 
a child, twenty-nine livings; ‘at thirteen he was 
nominated cardinal, and at seventeen invested 
with the purple, and took up his abode in the 
sacred college.’ ‘The invasion of Italy by 

















Charles VII." drove him with the rest of 
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his family from Rome, the several members 
of his house taking "up their residence at 
oogna. In 1512. the ‘Medicl family being 
restored, and Julius IT. dying, the cardinal 
Giovanni, Leo's Christian name, was installed in 
the papal chair at the early age of thirty-elght. 
Jt was this pope who conferred on Henry VIII. 
the title of Defender of the Faith. His pro- 
figacy and unbounded extravagance compelled 
him to resort to the sale of indulgences, as a 
means of replenishing his exhausted finances. 
‘This shameful abuse called forth the denouncing 
indignation of Luther, and was the direct cause 
of the Reformation. 

Being resolved to expel the French from 
Italy, he engaged large bodies of Swiss mer- 
cenaties, who defeated the Gallic armies and 
were rapidly expelling the invaders, when a 
ight cold neglected, suddenly terminated his 
life in the middle of his triumph, in the year 
1627, at the early age of forty-six. 

LEO, in astronomy, fs the Lion, or fifth sign. 
of the Zodiae, and the second of ‘the summer 
sens, marked thus () ; it is surrounded by the 
‘rsa Major, Leo Minor, Cancer, Hydra, Sextans, 
Virgo, and’ Coma Bevenices. ’ The chief star 
is Regalus, situated on the ecliptic, and some~ 
times called Cor Leonis, the Lion’s heart; and in 
{Re al, is DeneD, also star of the fist magni- 








LEO, anative of Byzantium, who flourished 
‘0 years B.C., and was remarkable for his 
Philosophical “and political talents, but who, to 
svdd the popular fury excited against him, 
committed suicide by strangulation. Also « 
Greek grammarian who died in the beginning 
‘ofthe eleventh century. And also a learned 
RDbi of Modena, who Wrote @ history of the 
“Jewish Rites and Ceremonies,” and a * Hebrew 
and Italian Dictionary.” Died in 1654. 

LEOMINSTER, & municipal and parlia- 
mentary burgh in Herefordshire. The parish 
chureh,a fine old building, has a splendid altar- 
Biece, painted by Rubens. Chief trade is in 
Fores, hata, and leather. Population 5214, and 
Feturs two members from 331 registered elec- 
tors, 

LEOPARD.—The 4s an inhabitant of 
the woods of Afriea and South America. ‘The 
‘nual Tenge 





may 
be tamed, but can never be trusted. A female 
leepard in the Tower, 1829, allowed herself to 
be patted by her keepers, but discovered a 
strange propensity for snatching parasols, muffs, 


Samnge, The is a carnivorous, digiti- 

fre mammal, belonging to the fully Pde, 
lee _Leopardus ; 

aturalists See PANTHER. 





LEOPOLD.—Two of Germany of 
fis name have reigned between the middie of 





‘the seventeenth and end of the eighteenth 
centuries. 

LEOPOLD I., Exrenom oF GERwaxy, was 
the son of Ferdinand IIL, and born in i640; 
‘was elected to the crown of Hungary in 1653, 
and two years later, when only seventeen, to 
the throne of Boheinia, and finally in 1659, 
invested with the imperial insignia, The 
greater part of this emperor’s long reign was 
assed in the midst of sanguinary wars ; by the 
good fortune and military skill of his generals, 
he at length triumphed over the Turk, who, 
suffering @ signal defeat at the hands of Prince 
Engene, was compelled to sue for peace. 
Leopold entered into three distinct wars with 
France, twice in the cause of Holland, and the 
last to Secure the Spanish crown to his son, the 
Archduke Charles. Leopold, however, died, 
1705, before the conclusion of the struggle. 

The imperial reign of Leopold I. is memo- 
rable in history, as during the latter years of 
‘that period a xin Electorate was added to the 
Germanic Confederation, by the elevation of 
the Duke of Brunswick-Liineburg to a seat in 
the Electoral College, as Elector of Hanover, 
in the year 1692; by the advancement of 
Frederick, Elector of Brandenburg and Duke 
of Prussia, to the regal dignity as king of 
Prussia, 1701; and by the establishment of a 
permanent Diet, to be attended in future, not 
dy the electors ia person but by their accredited 
representatives. 

‘LEOPOLD Ii, Eursnon or Guna? 
the second son of the Emperor Francis 
Weeame Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1765,’ and 
making Florence his capital, inaugurated his 
ducal power by many wise and humane enact- 
‘menta; he abolished the Inquisition and torture, 
and_ the it of death for political 
‘offences—substitating a system of moral correc- 
tion as a means of reforming state offenders. 
Upon the death of his elder brother, Joseph I, 
hhe was called to fil the imperial throne in 1790. 
In this new sphere of action, he carried out the 
same humane principles as he had established in 
Tuscany, and at once abrogated most of the 
obnoxious enactments of his predecessors, He 
‘also concluded a peace with Turkey, conciliated 
‘the Hungarians, 1g under oppression, and, 
after in vain attempting to pacify the disaffected 
Netherlands, reduced those states by force of 
arms. On the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, he adopted & defensive attitude, but 
died in 1792, before the culmination of’ the 
French atrocities. 

LEPANTO, a Greek clty on the western sea. 
board of that conntry, and the modern name of 
the ancient Naupactus. | Lepantoisa sea-port 
Livadia, or Northern Greece, and situated on 
the northern coast of the strait leading from the 
Gulf of Patras to the Gulf of Lepanto; and lles 
100 miles north-north-west from Athens, and 
350 miles south-west from Constantinople, in 
38° 23’ north latitude, and 21° 62’ east longitude. 
Lepanto is divided into four distinct quarters or 
towns, each one surrounded by its own walls, 
and the whole by a castle imp built on an 
eminence commanding each ; it 1s the see of 
Greek archbishop, containing many mosques, and 
has an excellent harbour, from whence{t exports 
‘corn, wine, oil, rice, leather, and tobacco, the 
produce of the ‘neighbouring district. Popnla- 
‘on, $000 or 4000, 87 
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LEPANTO, Guur or.—This arm of the 
Adriatic, anciently known as the Gulf of 
‘Corinth, Iles between the northern shore of the 
Peloponnesus, or Morea, on the south, and the 
‘southern shore of the mainland of Greece, and 
is entered on the west by @ narrow stralt from 
the Gulf of Patras, where it is defended by two 
‘castles, one on either shore. The Gulf of 
Lepanto is about seventy miles in length, by & 
‘width of from eight to thirteen, 

This narrow sea has been made celebrated 
‘as the scene of one of the most sanguinary naval 
Dattles of latter ages. Philip IL, the Pope, and 
the Venetians, having formed s league against 
‘the Ottoman,’ intrusted thelr combined: fleet 
of 210 ships and galleys, with a large body of 
and forces, to the generalship of Don John of 
Austria, who, on the 7th of October, 1571, en- 
countered in’ these waters the Sultan Selim’s 
Armament of 300 sail, commanded by Ali 
Pasha; when, after a long and most obstinate 
battle, ‘the Turk was totally defeated, losing his 
admiral, ani 25,000 men in the action, besides 
‘the greater nmnber of his ships, and 10,000 
men made prisoners. ‘The great’ Spanish ‘wit 
and author of “Don Quixote,” Cervantes, 
served with distinction in this battle, and was 
480 severely wounded, that he ever after lost the 
“use of one of his hand 

LEPIDUS, Mancus Extcivs, a celebrated 
Roman, and one of the triumvirate with Mark 
‘Antony and Octavius Caesar. His term of des- 
Potle power was marked by acts of cruelty equal 
to those perpetrated by his coadjutors, hls own 
brother being willingly delivered to the assassin 
in the fatal roll of proscription. It was less for 
his talents, and more for his great wealth and 
‘influence, that Antony and young Cesar admitted 
Lepidus fo a share of power; and giving, bim 
‘Africa as his portion of the sovereignty, urged 
hhis departure to his new government. His indo- 
lence, ineapacity, and folly rendering him con 
‘templible in the eyes of his legions, they deposed 
him, and Octavius, now Augustus Cesar, seizing 
his territories and uniting them with his own 
share, Lepidus retired into obscurity, where he 
died, unhonoured and unregarded, about 25 or 
‘30 years before the birth of Christ. 

‘LERIDA, a strong city of Spain, in the pro- 
vince of Catalonia, situated in a plain, 200 miles 











interesting buildings, is ‘the see of a bishop, 
and has lately had a magnificent new cathedral 
erected, in the Corinthian style of architecture ; 


It also possesses a university. Lerida has a con- 
siderable transit trade from the coast to the 
capital, and has manufactories both of linen and 
cotton fabrics. Population, from 13,000 to 14,000. 

LERWICK, ter’-rick, the only town in’ the 
Shetland Islands, and’ consequently the ca- 
pital of the group. Lerwick is situated on 
& spacious harbour, called Bressay Sound, and 
‘on the west side of Mainland Island, in latitude 
60° 12” north, and longitude 0° 56” west. The 
town is built close to the water's edge, and 
In consequence of its ship-bnilding, fisheries, 
‘and shops, has a thriving appearance, and does 
& very considerable amount of trade, 'The chief 
‘ceupaigns ofthe inhabitants ae stran-pating, 


‘knitting stockings, and weaving bed-rugs. The 
town is protected'on the north by a fort, and 
has a population of 2787, or, with the parish, 
3284,—See Sumttax. 

LEVEN, Locu, a small lake of Scotland, in 
the county of Kinross, having a surface of nearly 
3300 acres, Hea at ‘an elevation of 300 fect 
above the level of the sea, and has an extreme 
depth of 90 feet. ‘There are four small islands 
on the bosom of this romantic sheet of water, 
upon one of which the rains of an ancient 
keep, originally belonging to the Douglas fa- 
mily, are still to be seen, It was in this 
isolated tower, under the guardianship of the 
Lady Margarst Douglas that, the confederate 
Lords confined tary, Queen of Scots; and within 
{ts walls she was compelled to sign her abdica- 
tion; and from which, on the 2nd of Bay, 1568, 
she effected her escape, to culminate her mis- 
fortunes at the Battle of Langside, whence she 
fled to England, to meet a worse captivity and a 
scaffold. 

‘LEWES, the capital of the county of Sussex, 
‘neat smaii town situated on the bank of the 
‘Ouse, on one of the ridges of the South Downs, 
eight miles and a half north-east of Brighton, 
‘and forty-nine south by rail from London. Lewes 
has several churches, a town-hall, house of cor- 
rection, and a free grammar-school. On the 
north of the town stand the ruins of the ancient 
Castle of Lewes, and adjacent the ruined walls 
of an ancient priory. It was near this place, in 
1263, that the royal army under Henry IIT. was 
signally defeated by the confederate barons led 
by the renowned Simon de Montfort, and the un- 
fortunate monarch made prisoner.” Lewes re- 
turns two members to Parliament from 697 
Tegisiered electors, and a total population of 

LEWIS, Matuew Gronce, a well-known 
literary man of the end of the lastand beginning 
of this century, the son of the Hon. Mr. Lewis, 
at that time Under Secretary at War, and was 
born in London in 1773. Like other young 
gentlemen of fortune and position at that time 
hhe, upon leaving his scedemical studies, took 
thé tour of Europe, spending a large portion of 
his time in Germany. The wild traditions and 
Weird romances of the conntry mado a deep 
impression on his congenial imagination, i 
tastes and readings all tending to the wild and 
imaginative. These studies and enjoyments of 
the German supernatural school took 80 forcible 
& hold of his mind, that while yet almost 
striping he wrote’ bis first work, and the 
‘one by which he will be longest known, called 
the ‘“fonk,” which, however objectionable it 
unquestionably is, and open to the charge of 
licentiousness, is, nevertheless, under whatever 
oraisery ably, copectaly when the youth and 
or ability, ly when the you 
inexperience of the author are borné in mind. 
And though happily a healthler tone has long 
set in, and such works are now left entirely to 
‘the French school, still, as a lterary production 
of & youth, the novel of the “ Monk” is in all 
respects a very extraordinary production. The 
popularity of Lewis's first venture was immense, 
and we must consult our fathers’ and grand- 
fathers’ writings if we would have an ides of 
the avidity with which this book was read by 








old and young. So great was its ty 
that the ‘title of the novel was to the 
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miter, and the author was ever after known by 
the appellation of Monk Lewis. He wrote 


several very spirited ballads. As a dramatist 
‘be has left a plece which, despite ite bombast 
exaggerated portraiture o 


regret 
‘hich his first production is now sinking. 

Lewis entered Parliament very early in life, 
but never distinguished himself in any way in 
the Senate. 


in Virgie with 
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its chief town, 





connty, New York, has a population of 1505, 
the largest and most northern of| 

‘soup ‘of islands on the west of Scotland, 
the Hebrides, Mes twenty miles to 
te north-north-west of Skye, and parted in the 
uth from North Uist by the Sound of Harris; 
it in latitude 58° 34’ north, and longitude 6° 3 
Lewis has 8 length of fifty-seven miles, 
4 breadth that ‘materially, the island 
divided by intersecting arms of the sea 
{eto five peninsulas. ‘The southern part is called 
and appertains to Inverness-shire, while 

Ie north forms a part of the county of Ross. 
is covered with ruinsof castles, keeps, 

and Druldical temples, showing both its 
veneration and importance. ‘The land 
» bleak, and almost void of timber ; 
heather and a stunted herbage forming a 


aut 


2 
é 
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wented by abundance of shell-fsh, the other 
Yast shoals of herrings, making the fishing 
‘The manufacture of kelp forms the 
regular employment of the inhabitants, 
from fishing and the limited grazing 
‘There aro several villages, but 
{in the island, Stornaway. Popu- 
of the island supposed to be about 17,200. 
Se Wesrenn Tours. 
LEWIS, Six Gronor Conxewatx, Baronet, 
P., and’ ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This eminent English statesman, scholar, and 
‘was born in London in 1806, and though 
the bar in 1881 never practised, being 


18s 





soon after employed under Government as 
‘Poor-Law Commissioner, and in other minor ca~ 
ties, tll, in 1836, when he was returned to 
lament for Herefordshire; soon after which 
‘appointed to the Board of Control 





1859, Four 
father, Sir Thomas Frankiand Lewis, the Sst 
Baronet, he succeeded to the family title and 
‘As an author, Sir G. C. 
taken high and distinguished ground ; besides 
essays on the “Abuse of Political Terms,” on 
a 


‘Glossary of Provincial Words,” und aome po 


‘and Antiquities of the Doric 
Race ;” an “ Enquiry into the Ear! 
ry 3” and several other works 
"55 fom January, 1852 0 March, 185, Sir Georg 
‘rom January, 1852, to March, 1855, 0 
Cornewall Lewis found time, amidst his other 
vocations, to edit the “ Edinburgh Review,” 3 
duty, however, which his acceptance of the 
Chaslellorship of the Exchequer compelled him 


resign. 

LEWISHAM, a large village in Kent, five 
miles south-south-east from London; has an 
‘area of 5490 square acres with the parish, and 
oth together a population (in 1851) of 12,276 

LEXINGTON, small town in the county 
of Middlesex, State of Mussachasetts, Nort! 
America, The town has a population of 2000, 
dut is only memorable as having been the spot 


F 






Euex| where the frst blood was shed in the War of 


. A body of Government troops 
having marched out of Boston to destroy some 
secreted arms and stores some distance beyond, 
were, on thelr return here, attacked by the 
colonists, on the 19th of April, 1775, who, from 
Dehind hedges and houses, Kept up a murderous 
fire on the fatigued soldiery, who, for the eleven 
alles that lay ‘between Lexington and Boston, 
were exposed to the riffes of their unseen, 
Ind scattered foon 8 

LEYDEN, a celebrated city and seat of learn- 
ing in the Low Countries, in the province of 
South Holland, situated on the Rhine, about 
fwenty-tmo mies from the eapital of Ameter- 
dam. “Like all Dutch towns, Leyden is inter- 
sected by numerous canals, dividing the city 
{nto nearly fifty islands, ‘connected by 100 
bridges, each street being shaded by rows of 
beautiful lime or linden trees. ‘The university, 
founded in 1575, with its museum, cabinets, 
botanic gardens, and brary, is one of the most 
Interesting objects in the city; next to this 
are the stadthouse, arsenal, and the Gothic 
church of St. Peter. ‘The trade is chiefly in 
agricultural produce and printing, which is car~ 
ried on to a great extent, especially in classic 
works. Leyden has suffered repeatedly from 
the worst horrors of war, siege, famine, and 
pestilence conjoined, when invested by the armies 
of France and Spain. Population, 40,000. 

LIBERIA, a republican state of free blacks 
on the coast of Western Africa, founded in 1821 
by some free. from the United States of 
America, under the auspices of the Colonization 
Society of that country, and intended ana rfue 
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It is named Libra 





‘The Libra, among the Romans, was 
Tals, equal to 5040 grains Troy ; alo a Roman 
coin equal to twenty denarii; hence our abbre~ 


Tihontar of Ligpe, the fabled daughter of Boat 


‘moving sand occupies with the Sahara nearly 
forty-eight degrees of longitude and ten of Iati- 
‘tade.—See Ear. 

LICHEN or LICHENS, a name in botany 
for an extensive division of Oryptogamic plants, 
constituting a genus in the order of Aige, ac 
cording to Linnsous ; but now forming a distinct 
‘and important natural order, Lichenaceor, ema- 
Ployed both medicinally and in the arts as pig- 
‘ments, and as an article of food. ‘The Lichens 
‘are perennial plants of the most simple form of 
‘organization, and grow upon stones, trees, earth, 
‘and other bodies. -Thetr construction is cellular, 
but devoid of all vascularity; they are called 
elther rock or tree moss, and include not only 
the Iceland and Rein-deer Moss, but the Liver 
Wort; but are still perfectly distinct from the 
Ausci, oF true Motes, 

LICHEN, the name of an eruptive dis- 
ease of the’ cuticle, characterised by diffused 
pimples, attended with troublesome sense of 
Uingling or pricking, After a time, the pimples 
disquainate in a dry scarf; the disease though 
not contagious, is frequently recurrent. 

‘Lichen is generally the result of some dis- 
‘arrangement of the stomach and digestive organs, 
and is most readily cured by a dose or two of 
cool apericnt medicine. ‘The eruption produced 
by a nettle-sting is very anslogous to a Lichen ; 
Jur treaument, se Dieonary of Dally Wanta” 
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of a shop, ad's sntdaspal and parnetsy 
& bishop, anda mi 

dorough, 1s situated 17 miles S.E, from the 
‘county town, and 116 N.W. by rail from Londo. 
{ehifela i place of considerabe —o 
‘received its first charter from Richard 1. ia 
1287. Tt is a town with s good trade, and bes 
several very fine public buildings, and one of thea 
Tory imposing: the Tormer are the 
town-hall, vhall, jail, house of correction 
grammar schoo, and three churehes— 


was founded in the time of the Heptarehy, ty 
nvr, King of the Northumbrians, aboat ie 

(ofthe aranuh century. The cy 8 
verned by a. te alderman, _ 
counelllos, Lichfild has Deen ie © 





‘and to which spots the animals of 


spmisivorons nature resort for 


to twenty-four—acted as vergers to 





however, by establishing them in Rome, as it 
were, restored them and brought them from the 


fabulous period to the historical epoch. Tue 
ensign of the Lictor’s office was a bundle of rs 
firmly tied together, with an axe in the middle 
Hi deus otiginally adopted by Romulus #322 
ugh o adopt 

‘attendant guard to the king, they were in tine 
‘attached to all high and important offices, bot) 
spiritual and temporal, The vestal virgin "6 
allowed one lictor always to precede her, and 
walt, like a sontinel, before each house at whieh 
she stopped. The pretor or Judge was girs 
siz, the master of the horse, or second ia com 
mand, the samo number ; the chief military asd 
civil magistrate, the consul, fweloe; and the dit- 
tator or emperor, twenty -four.—See Fasces. 
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LIEGE, one of the south-eastern 
of Belgiom, having an ares 
general 
‘are in the south, where 
swells and rolling hills, the 
covered by a dense forest—the 
of Aniennes, 


He Ries bounded 
‘and Luxemburg : 
ty rasa and Namur. 
is province is very great 
and iton, “Population, 
LIEGE, the capital 
and one of the most 
torns in Belgium. On this aecount Iti 
‘of great importance ; for, though possessing. 
foe modern atroota and pquares, it is on 
in polnt of architectural interest, a place 
Ctitl consideration ; in most remarkable mo- 


tile, the Bourse, or Exchange of Liege, Next 








‘Maese, whieh, on entering the city, 
‘several streams, which again unite 


staple of Liege, as a mannfac- 
‘artillery and arms of all descrip- 
smallest pistol to battering ord- 
next Ore-arms, nails, clocks, and cutlery 
chief items, which, with glass, che- 
earthenware, cloth, serge, and lace, com- 
anufactwees of the town. Popula- 


UTENANT, atofficer who supplies the 
of. superiow in his absence; © locum 

Such officers are either civil or military. 
‘former are tle lords-lieutenant of a king- 
or county; indthe latter, the office of lieu- 
eral ‘or Hieutenant-colonel. In mili- 
irs and language, the word lieutenant 
the second commanding officer in a com- 
infantry, cayplry, or artillery; and in a 
rar, the ‘offer immediately next after 


"FEY, a river of Ireland in the province 
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ety years ago, 
clify in Columbia, antl precipitated an enormous 
‘mass of rock and earth into the River Hullag, 
the course of which was stopped thereby. 
LIGNE, Cranues Joamn, 
f reuorrne soldier of the sighiaanth centn7> 
‘8 Belgian by birth, being Brassels 
1785; but early entering the Austrian service, 
he rose to high distinction as @ grest and suc~ 
cessful general; being rewarded with a ficld~ 
iy duzingushed nef an, in concert 
great sand, in cont 
‘with the Rassian General Potemlin, he per~ 
formed valnable service against the Turk; and 
‘was mainly instrumental in the captare of Bel 
grade, But, though a skilful commander, and a 
shrewd diplomatist, it was for the grace and 
deauty of his person, the fascination of his wit, 
and the elegance of his manner, that De Ligne 
‘was most noted, and made the’ lion of Conti- 
nental society, He left many volumes of manu- 
seript memoirs and anecdotes of his time, which 
‘were culled of their raciest passages by Madame 
de Staél, and published at the beginning of this 
Tigh rw oe am 
» in name given 
to the woody fibre, or fibrous matter, which 
forms the basis of ‘wood, freed by digestion in 
‘water, alcohol, or ether, hydrochloric acid, lye, 





On the east of the kingdom, which, 


cf 


chlorine, et, trom everything thee awents ars. 
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capableof taking up. Lignine forms the skeleton 
of the trunk and branches of trees, and varies 
in hardness, colour, and texture, according to 
‘the plant from which it has been deduced. 
‘LIGNITE, fossil wood carbonized to & cer- 
tain degree, but retaining tts ‘fibre. Be 
‘tuminons wood; a mineral com! substance, 
‘which, though carbonized, still retains its woody 
texture. Lignite is one of the most recent geo- 
Jogiesl formations, and holds s place between 
coal and peat, and occurs in beds of considerable 
sizo and thickness, and found most plentiful in 
the tertiary strata among the older rocks of the 
secondary series, It is procured in the greatest 
juantities in Switzerland, England, France, and 


LIGNY, a small village in the province of 
‘Namur in Belgium, only celebrated as the spot 
‘where, in the brief ‘campaign of 1815, Napoleon 
Tenewed the war, and in his advance to meet 
the English, encountered the Prussians under 
Blucher, and gave them « signal defeat, June 
LILBURNE, Cotons:, 8 violent Puritan 
and fanatic, born about the year 1618. Before 
hho had attained to man’s estate, he had made 
‘himself notorious for the publication and diffa~ 
tion of seditious tracts against both Church and 
State; for theso he suffered the disgrace of 8 

mublic whipping, exposure in the pillory, and 
Seprvation ocniverty ‘The Parliament how 
ever, subsequent on him as a martyr, 
Mberated him from confinement, and gave him a 
compensation of £2,000, He then Joined the 
Parllamentary ranks as a soldier, and being in 
all things a violent enthusiast, rose for his dash- 
ing conduct at Marston Moor to the grade of 
colonel. His heated fancy, however, soon found 
matter of censure against his own party; and, 
having fulminated against the generals and the 
Parliament itself, he was, after being sent to the 
‘Tower for his seditious is , compelled to 
fy to Holland, where he immediately changed 
his polities, and offered his services to the 
Charles. "Died during the Protectorate. 

LILLY, Wiiutag,—An English astrologer 
of @ tolerable education, born in Leicestershire 
in 1602. At thirty years of age he became & 
pupil of Evans, the then popular fortune-teller ; 
‘and, either through some fortunate predictions, 
or from the ambiguity of his almanacks, soon 
‘acquired the reputation of being the first astro- 
loger of the day; and during the feverish time 
before the resort to arms, both parties consulted 
‘him on the result of the contest. After the 
Great Fire, he underwent long examination as 
to the origin of that calamity, and whether by 
the pleture of a town in flames, which some 
‘Years before he had affixed to his’almanack, he 
‘Meant to foreshadow that serious event. “Lilly 
ied in 1681, leaving several works upon bis art. 

LILY, Witasam, an eminent English gram- 
marian, born in Hampshire about 1468 or 1470, 
He studied at Oxford, and afterwards set out on 
‘a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, acquiring during 
his travels # thorough knowledge of the Greek 
Tanguage. Upon his return, some years later, 
Lily was appointed Master of St. Pan!'s School, 
‘where the men who rose from his teaching, 
raised his name as an instructor of youth to 
reat celebrity. An imperfect Latin Grammar, 
Teft by Cardinal Wolsey, Lily corrected, added 
fo, and greatly improved; and which soon after 








‘became, by royal command, the standard sci. 
fonve of te Latin languages and oo conte 
for many years after. Lily died suddenly in 
London, of the Plague, in 1523, 

LILY, the popular English name for plants 
pertaining to the genus Lilium, of which there 
‘are many 5. They are all bulbous-roctet 
herbaceous perennials, producing bell-shaped 
‘exapetalous flowers of great beauty and variety 
of colours. ‘They all belong to the natural order 


ay. 


Litiacece. Lilies have ever been regarded 
the floral emblem of purity. ‘They take their 
name from the Celtic word i, meaning whitenes, 
‘They vary from the simple and favourite lily of 
the valley to the gorgeous speciosum, with iis 
spotted refexed petals and prominent sanett 
and pistil. ‘The Lily of the Valley is considered 


Lily ofthe Valley. 


‘a distinct species, of which there are three varie- 
fieathe common, the reigflowered, and the 
jouble. 

LIMA, a province of South America, and # 
istrict of Pera on the western coast of the com 
tinent, and extends from ‘Truxilloin the north 19 
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‘Arequipa in the south, and from the Pacife on 
‘the west to Guancavelica on the east ; compre- 
ending some of the richest and most important 
arts of Peru, and has an area of 38,000 square 
miles, and reputed population of 180,000, 

LIMA, the capital of the above province, and 
also of the republic of Peru, Limsisone of the 
finest cities in South America; stands on both 
Danks of a stall river, six miles above its conflu- 
ence with the Pacife and the port und harbour 
of Callao; is surrounded with walls, and has 
several well-defended gates and posterns, and is 
enerally fanked by bastions and towers. The 
ity of Lime is remarkably clean, well paved, 

ita internal comfort and economy most Judi 
elously provided for; the town being intersected 
by covered streams from the river, which— 
dy constantly flowing through these tunnels, 
that serve the pi of ‘sewers—Keep the 
‘streets and dwellings always in a state of whole- 
some cleanliness, The city Is admirably laid 
out in an architectural polnt of view: the streets 
are long and spacious, run in parallel lines, inter~ 
sected at right angles by others, terminating in 
different quarters in wide Imposing squares; the 
houses are generally jow, seldom exceeding one 
story in heigit—a provision adopted to guard 
against the danger of earthquakes, 20 prevalent 
here, and in the whole province. For the same 
‘most of the dwellings are constructed of 
2 light wood with composted fronts, most inge- 
nionsly fashioned to resemble solld masonry. 

‘The public buildings, however, are of marble, 
and the appearance of the Grand Square of Lima 
is extremely fine and imposing : all the national 
institutions and establishments, both lay and 
lerical, being massed in this one vast area, 
entered by wide streets from every quarter 
of the city, |The whole north side of the Grand 
Square—which is situate in the heart of Lima— 
fs taken up by the Presidential residence, for- 
marly the viceroy's palace, with all the courts of 
Justice and Government offices. Facing this, on 
‘the south, are the mansions of the grandees and 
chief nobility of the state, erected lofty and mag- 
nificent to harmonise with the regal portion in 
the north. ‘The entire eastern aide is taken up 
by the cathedral and the archbishop's palace— 
Dulldings on which much magnificence lias been 
expended, both in material and ornament : while, 
fon the west is extended the fagade of the prison, 
and municipal hall or town house. 

‘There are several ecclesiastical foundations, 
hospitals, and public institutions, some of merit 
as works of art, others mean and poor. The 
manufsetures of” Lima are very limited, consist- 
ing chiefly of gold lace and glass. From the 
teeming abundance of the adjacent country, and 
the whole province, Lima is plentifully supplied 
with all kinds of agricultural produce, fruits, 
Poultry, and butter. Lima is situate in latitude 
412° 2° 50" south, and iongitude 77° 8 30" west; 
and has a population estimated at 70,000, 

‘This city has suffered more dreadfully from 
earthquakes and tempesta than probably any 
city in the southern continent ; its history, from 
ita first settlement by the Spaniards, is filled with 
records of these awful calamities that have so re- 
peatedly overwhelmed the inhabitants, and 
added the horrors of conflagration to those of 
darkness and earthquake : those the most me- 
morable for the calamity caused to life and 
fearfal destruction of property occurred; in the 





me ‘1687, 1697, 1699, 1716, 1725, 1782, and 
46. 

LIMBURG, a province of the Netherlands, 
bounded on the north by North Brabant and 
Prussia, south by Liege, east by Prussia, and 
‘west by Antwerp and South Brabant; has an 
area of nearly 900 square miles, and is nearly 
through its whole extent a dead level, adapting 
{it admirably to the rearing of cattle and farming 
tock. ‘Its principal river is the Maese, and its 
mineral products coal and fron. The manufac- 
tures are chiefly woollens, linens, and lace, with 
tobacco ; opti 1 190,000. The capital is 
weet the of a Belgian province 3yi 

the name of a ng 
adjacent to the above, having an area of 930 
‘square miles, and a population of 210,000. It 
has the same physical features, yields the same 
‘produce, mineral and agricultural, and its people 
are employed in similar branches of industry. 

LIME.—The Lime is an elegant tree, found 
wild'in woods and grassy declivities, ‘There are 
only two well-established varieties ; the Euro- 
pean and the American. The leaves are simple, 
cordate, serrated, and there is a remarkable 
bractea or abnormal leaf attached to the pe- 
duncle of each of the stems of the flowers, 6 
‘nuts are one-celled, containing two seeds. The 
wood of the lime-tree Is used by plano-forte 
makers for sounding-boards; it is turned into 
domestic utensils of various kinds; carved into. 








Lime Tree, 


toys, and turned into small boxes for apothe— 
caries; and for carving, itis superior to any 
other wood in the north ‘of Europe. Ropes an 
tas afe sade ‘fom the bark, ‘me, ater 
peasants use the 6 Young shoo 
the upper part of their shoes. The sap of th 
tree, drawn off and evaporated, affords & con- 
siderable quantity of sugar; ‘and the honey 
produced by the flowers is superior to all other 
nds for its delicacy, and is worth three times 
‘more than common honey. 

LIME, a species of acid fralt produced by 
‘the Citrus Limetta, and used both medicinally 
‘and for culinary purposes to Havour many articles 
of food and drink, 

LIME, one of ,the primitive earths, the 
Oride of Gaeium, * Lime is never found ative, 
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‘volume of best, and falls into a 
LIMERICK, a county in 





cities. 
‘The quays and wharres are sepecially notice- 
able for thelr commodiousness and beauty. The 


metick has suffered several sloges, and expe- 
rienced most of the calamities of war; and has 
for many centurles been a strong military post ; 
it is still a -town of great importance. 
1g returns two members to the Commons, from 
population of 52,468, and 2013 registered 
electors, 


LIMOGES, s town of France in the 
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‘called Wolds, Heath, and Fens; in this sequence 
descending from the breesy uplands of the north, 


to the mara ‘the south. The chiel 
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ant of the’ Upper Vienne, 110 miles from 
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which sbe had lala in order upon the roof;” 
‘as woll as from the portrait of a virtuous Jewtzi, 
matron, Prov, xxx. 13, 94, 


‘use garments of this material. ‘Thus it bes 
boon Femarked of Angustm, the master of the 
7) 





people of a better fashion wore a gown or 

Trane over the. tmnlea, ‘The philosophers 

‘generally appeared in a gown, without a tuntes, 

aa professing to go ‘half-naked. Neither were 

beginning: ‘the tables of the ancients covered with Itnett, 

‘ws eppalated Chamberlain to the young king, | but were cleansed with wet sponges ; nor cit 

James V.; and afterwards Chief Herald j- | they make use of napkins to wipe their hands, 

la, Lord Lion’ King-st-Armes, He was the | but employed for that purpose the soft and fe 

inthor of many short poeme and satirical Part of the-bread, which they afterwards threw 

(2 te clergy; all of which have been published, | to the dogs. Hence, we may ‘aniterstaard 

but ere now more regarded for quaixmess of | what were “the crumbs which fell from the 

lyresion, than for any intrinsic poetical beauty. | rick man’s table” and pervetve the fores of tbe 

Si Walter Scott has introduced Sir David Lind- | words of the woman of Cansan, ‘ The dogs 
‘y In his poem of « Marmion,” as Lion King, | eat of the crumbs which fall from their 
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z the only materials that supply 
46; fora cloth is sold at Letpstc, in Germany, 
teil to be made of nettles ; and, in Sweden, 
‘they fabricate @ coarse sort, from hop-binds, 
Unen is said to have been first manufactured in 
Lagland by Flemish weavers, under the protec- 
fon of Henry IIT., tn 1223, entecedens to which 
Tele shiis were the only ones worn in 

country. In 1634, ‘Deputy Went- 
wera emabiohed tho linen manafceare in Ire- 
\ind, whereit has been brought to a great degree 


Yestares of fine linen were considered as 
‘ornaments of his state attire: Gen. 
‘Ui. 42. Indeed, by the frequent mention made 
iinen by the ancients, 
men have been induced to amert, that it | printing paper is made from it. 
‘of far saperior fineness and value to any of | LING, in Ichthyology, a fish of the gents 
manufacture. Late investigation has, | @adue or cod—the Gadus’ Molea—grows to the 
; evinced the fallacy of this assumption ; | length of four feet, is extremely slender, ad 
‘are warranted in affirming, that the | has a fist heed. It sbounds on the coasts of 
inn was solely indebted for tts cele- | Scotland; and forms, expecially when cured, an 
to the comparative inferiority of every | important item of commerce. 
‘st the same period. That, however, other| LINGARD, Rev. Joux, D.D., LLD., 6 
were 
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‘Saxon Church,” and some works of minor im- 


Portance. 

‘This learned and writer was born at 
‘Winchester in 1771; was educated in France in 
the Catholle religion ; and held appointments in 
the Roman Catholic College of Ushaw, near 
Durham, till his duties of authorship demanded 
‘the whole of his time. The Government, in 
consideration of his valuable services to ltera- 
tare, granted him a pension of £300. Died in 
15, 

LINLEY, Taoqas, well-known and highiy- 
esteemed musical composer, born at Bath or 


Duenna.” It was his daughter, 1 
‘Miss Linley, whom Sheridan married ; the father 
‘being subsequently closely connected with She- 
‘Siraged in hat thestre neary to whe umn of he 
t theatre near! ie is 

William, born in 1767, 

‘who died in 1835, was also esteemed for his 
‘high musical talent : and as the author of one or 








‘two small operas, and innumerable glees and bal- | pi 


lads, was regarded as a composer of considerable 


be tthe aaow ‘one of theancient and royal 


Durghs of Scotland; a palatial residence, and 
the capital of the county of the same name. 
The town, though very much reduced from 
‘what if formerly was, can still boast many 
traces of past magnificence ; but its chief 





terest is derived from the splendid rains of the 
at one time the most beautiful in Scot 
‘and which remained entire till the rebel 
‘army, under Charles Edward Stuart, destroyed 
{ts roof and much of its walls by fire ; but though | good: 
Toofless and neglected, itis til a magnificent 





LINLITHGOWSHIRE, « county in Scot~ 
land, sometimes called West-Lothian, bounded 
‘on the north by the River Forth and Stirling- 
shire; south, by Mid-Lothian and Lanark; east, 
by Mid-Lothian, and west by Stirling and Lanark, 
and has an area of 115 square miles. Though 
0 small a county, Linlithgow possesses an 

variety of solls of all natures and 
qualities, from the most inferior to the ‘most 
rich and'valuable. The Almond and the Avon 
‘are its chief rivers, and coal and freestone its 
most important minerals. It returns one mem- 
er to Parliament from a population of £30,020, 
and 399 registered electors. 

LINNAUS, Cant vox, a renowned Swedish 
Dotanist and naturalist, who was born in 1707, 
‘and devoting his early years to an arduous 
struggle for knowledge, at length succeeded in 

the patronage of one of the profes. 
sora of Upsal. He was taken into the family of 
Budbeck, the botanist, under whose direction 
‘and fostering care Linnaeus rapidly developed 
those remarkable systematising qualities of 
which he gave in after years such striking 
examples, “In 1792, he started on his Journey 








of exploration to Lapland, and afterwards spent 
‘some years both in England and Holland; and, 
in 1740, on his return, rig epee Pe 
of physic and botany at Uj At the same 
moi a eer deat 
ate Reece 
sai ee 
patent of nobility. His thirst after knowledge 
‘was unbounded, and in the pursuit of his 
Eee Sian A woes 


was 80 





‘To Linneus, botany is indebted for ita ele 
vation into a ‘science, and its classifeation, 
according to what is called its artificial or sexoal 
arrangement system that thongh fll 2 
man; since superseded - 
Fal Castfeation, was one of the most ington, 





‘coast, is scattered over the interior of Aftics. 
lives to a great but uncertain age 

‘Tower reached upwards of seventy The 
appearance of the lion is majestic when at ress 


mane stands up, his 
his whole countenance 





bear away a horse a mile from the 
he had dled ty and another, having fed wit 
‘8 full-grown ox, was purmued fully five hours 
‘& party on horseback; and, throughout {¢ 
whole distance, the ox was only we 
touch the ground twice. If he meet men and 
animals together, it is generally the latter 
pitches upon. His common prey i, the deer 
antelope, zebra, quagga, and even the 
The tiger, rhinoceros, and elephant, are 
‘or superior antagonists. He is anid ‘to be fond 
‘of the young of the latter, which he eagerly let 
in wait for, and easily masters, unless the 
‘one be near to effect & rescue. 

‘The lion has been celebrated for bis gener 
and forbearance ; but these, it has been Cred 
are only exercised when he is satiated, and bes 
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the mountain back- m to 
orerhung ‘the 
Wealthy iahabitants—the convents, churches, 
fd shrines , with 
the castle and 
fee of bua ppertaine 
8 

4 the vast city on bank and plain; 
both, the 
‘Tagua, wi , and varlety of craft 
‘2d rig, produce an ensemble, hardly to be 
marpassed ital in the world. Several 
foe streets and, sqnares, with many noble 
ubdoes, adorn the lower and upper parts of 
‘The chiet edifices, however, are the Royal 
Monastery, the Patriarchal Church, the Cburch 
St. Rogue, and the cruciform church, one of 
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Palace of the Inquisition, the 
Hospital, and the Aqueduct of Alcan- 
lara: besides these, there are the College of the 
Nobles, the Royal Marine Academy, and several 

considerable note, others of 
which, with five theatres, 
institutions, the great square 
Ifights, and some public statues, espe- 
iy an equestrian one of Joseph L., give » 


Es 


the | trade are some 





completeness to the city that few capitals 
teat. ‘The popniation of Lisbon is regarded at 
380,000. ‘The chief manufactures of the place 
are fire-arms, gunpowder, paper, soap, Jewel- 
lery, and porcelain, Latitude 38°47’ 26north, 
amiss Lisbon waa pearly destroyed 
1755 was nearly by 

feightfal ‘which shook ‘the city 
through its whole extent, hurling to the ground 
‘those portions not swallowed up by the gaping 
earth; while, almost simul the river, 
riven back by an enormous wave, broke over 





ives. 
gross amount of those who perished 
earthquake, the fire, or were sucked into 
‘ater, was computed at not las than 60,000, 

LISBURN, a town in the north of ireland, 
in the county’of Antrim, and province of Ulster, 
‘few miles from Belfast. 


market town in Cornwall, in England, sixteen 
miles from Plymouth. ‘The principal sources of 

tanneries and serge wearing. 
‘The borough returns one member to the Com- 
‘mons, from & population of 6228, and 395 regis 


tered electors. 
LISLE, or LILLE, a clty of France, in the 


(tof the Nord, and formerly the capital 
ot Prench Panders. Line fe stated. on the 
Doule, twenty-six miles from the town of Arras; 
‘the river being made to assist in the defence of the 
town, which is walled and flanked by towers and 
bastions ; which, with its moat, ditebes, and im- 

regnable citadel, the master-work of the great 

Tauban, and a mile in circult, surrounded by & 
double wall, is ane of the strongest of the fron- 
tler posts of the kingdom. ‘The manufsetures 
of Lisle are numerous and important, and con~ 
sist of carnlets, serges, woollens, cotion, linens, 
Ince, silks, velvets, carpets, thread, starch, paper, 
soap, glass, and many others. Population, be- 
‘tween 70,000 and 80,000. 

LISMORE, 8 city in the south of Ireland, 
in the county of Waterford, and province of 
Munster, Lismore is an episcopal city, situated 
Onsdcrable importance, Wough now greatly 
considerable importance, now 
reduced. Population, 2400. wear 

‘LISTON, Ropenr, an eminent surgeon, and 
one of the brightest examples in the school of 
medicine and the branch of surgery that the 
scientific annals of Europe, within the last cen- 
tury, can produce. This’ admirable anatomist 
and ‘consummate surgeon was the son of & 
Scottish clergyman, and born in his father's 
manse, in the year 1794; having received his 
eatly education at the High School of Edin. 

















burgh, and left that, celebrated seminars.he, at 
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of the new Custom House. ‘The existence of 
Liverpool, even at the Conquest, is donbtfal. 
‘The conquest of Ireland gave the ‘irst stimulus 
tothe place. 

In the beginning of thesixteenth century Le- 
land gives the following description of it : “Lyr- 
Pole, alas Ts ‘a paved town, hath but 
chapel.” Subsequently to this date the town de- 
ined, containing in 1565 only 138 houses; and 
in 1571 is mentioned, in a petition to Queen Eli- 
‘tabeth, as ‘+ Her Mafesty's poor decayed town 
of Liverpool.” In this reign, however, mole 
Yas erected to lay np the vessels in during 
Winter: and a quay for shipping and un- 
shipping their cargoes. In 1686 Liverpool was 
tated at £25. In the reign of William III. the 
town began rapidly to increase ; and from ‘that 
Perlod down to the present time Liverpool has 
been tnereasing in magnitude, population, and 
commercial importance, with @ rapidity unex- 
ampled tn the old world. Of ao little importance 
‘Yas Liverpool, that in 1760 it had only four inns, 





until 1778. So rapidly ld commerce 
‘that in 1887 the corporation pomessed an estate 


chain-cables, anchors, ete. 

‘The Docks at Liverpool now comprise 340 
‘acres of water, and 15 miles of limeal square 
Fisica a 

it th a alee 
mention the Brunswick, 12 acres; Prince's, ! 
acres ; Queen's, 10 acres ; Albert's, 7 acres ; King’s, 


Queen's Basin, 6 acres; George's, 5 acres: Wie- 
torla, 5 acres; Prince's Basin, 4 serea; Canning, 
5 actes; Saltoun, 4 acres;’Cobarg, 4 
Basin, 3, etc. 
iverpool extends for 5 
south, by an 





and the 
all, No town m the empire contains 
fo end, imposog public butldgs, and 
wn, except. the |, where 
tnd taniflcence have done more to advance ad 
Desatify a native place. Among the most noted 
‘works of local importance, must be classed the 
new landing-stage, 1000 feet long, witlch cost 
£100,000 in its construction, with refreshment- 
‘Tooms, and_sccommodation for 40/000 persons, 
the Town Hall, Exchange Buildings, Oorn Ex- 
change, the Lyceum, Wellington Rooms, St. 
George's Hall, Royal Liverpool Institution, the 
Collegiate and Mechanics’ Institute, the Botanic 
Gardens, besides great numbers of churches, all 
Aisplaying remarkable taste and architectural 
purity of design. Still, however fine and im- 
Posing these public buildings may be, and un- 
questionably are, it is the docks and vast work- 
shops of Liverpool that most foreibly tmpress the 
mind of the beholder. But great as is the tn- 
tornal trade and industry of the town, even this 
sinks in importance before the mass of shipping 
and tho vaat extent of export trade carried on in 
the docks and river. 

‘The local manufactures are, as has been 
already stated, immense ; nearly all the cotton, 
imported into’ the kingdom enters it at this 
ports and which, being passed to Manchester, 
Teturns to it in Bales of fabrics, to be: exported 
to all the quarters of the globe. Ltverpoo! ta 
connected, by @ lacework of railroads, with all 
the large cities end towns of England and Soet- 
Vand; by steamers with Ireland, and other places 
fn the empire; and with British and North 
America by the same means; and by liners with 
India, China, Australia, and South America, 

‘Next to ite commercial dealings, Liverpoal is 
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celebrated as the greatest emigration port in the 
United Kingdom ; and the vessels now employed 
in this important branch of business embrace 
‘some of the finest specimens of nautical architec- 
tare the empire can boast of. ‘The population 
of Liverpool has been stated at 400,000; but, by 
the last Parliainentary Guide for 1860, is given 
at 315,955. It returns two members to the 
House “of ‘Commons, from 14,779 registered 
electors, Latitude 53° 24’ 48° north; longitude 
3°01" west. 

LIVIA, the wife of Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
subsequently married to Augustus Cesar, and 
dy her arts induced the emperor to adopt her 
son, Tiberius; who, however, behaved most un- 
‘gratefully; and when she died refused to grant 
her the customary honours. 

LIVINGSTONE, Davip, M.D., a distin. 
guished African traveller; who while engaged 
in @ cotton factory at Glasgow, pursued the 
study of medicine ‘and theology.’ He was sent 
subsequently as a missionary to China. In 1840, 
‘he embarked for Africa. He resided some time 
‘at the Cape of Good Hope, living chiefly with 
the Bechuanas; employing his time in religious 
Inbours, and in acquiring the dialect of the 
people. In 1849 he succeeded in verifying the 
existence of Lake Ngami, In 1851 he pene- 
trated beyond the clilef city of the Sfakalolo 
tribe, and discovered a vast country, rich in 
mineral wealth, with navigable rivers, and fer- 
tile; inhabited ‘by an industrious and friendly 

Alter undergoing severe hardships, he 
‘succeeded in reaching the Portuguese station of 
St. Paul, on the eastern coast of Africa. He 
afterwards traversed the continent towards the 
south, and in 1856 reached Quilimane. He 
‘was rewarded on his return to England by the 

old medals of the Geographical Societies of 

ygland and France. In 1857 he published a 
narrative of his labours and adventures, under 
the title of “Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa,” a highly interesting work, 
He left, England ‘again in 1838, provided with 
‘steam yacht to ascend the African rivers, and 
‘with selentife apparatus to enable him to ac- 
curately determine his observations, 

LIVIUS, Tiros, born at Patavium (Padua), 
B.C. 59. He wasa celebrated Roman historian. 
It is supposed he resided at Rome, as he appears 
to have been intimate with Augustus, and tntor 
to his grandson, Claudius. There are but thirty- 
five books extant, out of 142 in which his history 
was complied. "Baker's is perhaps the best 
English translation. ‘The best German repro- 
@uction ts thatof Wagner. 4 literal translation 
hhas been published in Bohn’s Classical Library. 
Died A.D. 17. 

LIVONIA (Germ, Luerianp), maritime pro- 
‘vince of European Hussia, bounded on thenorth 
by Esthonia, south by Courland, west by the 
Guif of Livonia,and on the east by other Russian 
governments, It is a vast marshy tract of level 
country, interspersed with numerons lakes. It 
Mea between 50° 30’ and 50° 20° north latitude, 
and between 24° and 28° east longitude. Tt 
Produces wheat, barley, rye, buckwheat, and 
oats. The rearing of cattle is carried to a large 
extent, Cotton and woollen stuffs are manu- 
factured ; also, glass, sugar, and tobacco. Po- 
ulation, about 900,000. 

‘VIZARD.—The Lizard is characterised by the 

+ quhlch Is extenalbe, thin, and terminates 
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which, in warm countries, attains the length of 
thirty’ Inches, and shines with great brillancy. 
‘The upper parts of the body are of « Deaatifl 
green, variegated with yellow, gray, brown, and 
red. It is a harmless gentle creature, and if 
‘taken may be tamed ; but if irritated and driven, 
to extremity, it will turn upon a dog, and fasten 
so firmly upon his muse that dealt ene 
rt them. 

LIZARD ISLAND. lying off the east cm ef 
Australia, in the South Pacific Ocean. Lat 
tude, 142746" south ; longitude, 145° east. 

LIZARD POINT, in Cornwall; the mest 
southern promontory in England, and trenty- 
three miles from the Land’s End. ‘Latitade, 4 
57’ 59” north ; longitude, 5° 11’ 11" west. 

LLAMA.—The Llama of the new, is si 
ogous to thecamel of the old world, but small 
{in size, being only about four feet four inche 
high at the shoulder, while the camel is fro 
five to seven ; it is a native of the mountalnoat 
district of South America. , 

Tt has cloven crooked hoofs, adapted for sd- 
ing its progress in hilly districts. Its colour i 
a grayish white, spotted ; it is equally abs: 
mious ax the camel, and will travel four or fre 
days without sleep or food ; but, like the eam, 











‘The Llama, 


it will not be forced to move faster, or coy 
more than it chooses, and will rather’ iil itl! 
by dashing its head upon the ground thas be 
driven forward by blows. In a wild state t 
‘gregarious, but is easily tamed, and is stil wx 
4 a beast of burden. 

LOBSTER.—The lobster has cylindrica! 
‘body, smooth along the buck ; a short serrated 
snout, with two long antenne, and betwee? 
them two shorter ones; they have twolangecl#™® 
terminated by pincers, which enables them 
seize thelr prey, to fix Uhemaelves to the ros 
‘and to fight their enemies; besides these, ef 
have four pairs of small legs, by which they Pe 
form their ordinary awkward movements; bot 
Af the lobster wishes to make: spring, it uses 
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, sailing in the fleet that was convoy- 
\cess of Orange, and being deemed a 
sufferer, was rewarded with the post of 


Ea g 
Hu 


flrermment, appointment of Commissioner of 
and Plantations, and retire into private 
Me, devoting the next two years to a close 


ow ‘till: the of his death, 
Gesber anh, 118. or 
LOCKS are barriers or doors, constructed 80 


expense 
hollows, as would be required without them. 
‘Weter will always find its own level, niless 








dy a rack and whi 
a waa Sows ou, and sinks to the level 
water carrying 

few minntes, it is s0 low that the 


‘When this valve is 





onwards. 

‘The gates are made to shut at an angle, with 
the point towards the stream, so that the more 
the water presses, the more firmly it shuts the 


Gulf of Corinth on the south, Ztolia on the 
‘west, and Phocis on the east; and extended 
north and south for little more than twelve 


mon grasshopper. 
‘veral varieties of the Locust called Cicada, and 
mown both as locusts and harvest-fiies. 
locust is that destructive insect whose ravages 
are proverbial, and whose approach, in 
phetic language, is thus described :—“ The 
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Anches long, and hes 
Jong ; the upper wings are brown, 


tinctured with green; the upper 
body is brown, Spotted ‘with black? the 
side purple. natives 
where they most frequently 
eat them ; there are above 200 species, 
fhe prineipal inhabit India and Arica, 

CUST, in botany, @ valuable and 
‘mental tree,’ greatly cultivated in America 
its beauty — growing wild in, 
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‘purpose, as resisting wet for along time, the 
Weck in great demtnd in Asmorica. Botanseally 
iis ‘Bobieas. ‘and has four oF 
five species, or false acacim. 

LODI, e well-built town, im the province 
‘the same name, in the kingdom of Lombar: 





‘temptuous and humiliating of his 5 for, 

at 16 obtained the sobriquet of the “ Little 

(Petit Caporal), 

the 10th of May, 
themselves 








line, waved on the staggering troops, who, in- 
spired by the devotion of their leaders, closed 
Up their shattered tines; and, in ane compact 
ware of human life, the living, supporting 
the dead in their firm-bound column, rushed 
‘ver the bridge of Lodi, took the citadel, and 
Tetrleved the glory of the day. The loss of 
the French in this rapid and quickly-ended 
combat, approached that of the enemy, 4000, 
most of whom might have been saved had’ 
‘Napoleon delayed the asswult; as it is evident 
the Austrians must have capitulated, or re- 
‘treated scill farther. As it was, they had the 
DORPDEYODEN ISLANDS, «group off 
I . ve 

ood SP aa ee 
coast of Norway, forming between them and the 
continent the Great Gulf or Western Fiord. 
‘The coast of these islands is extremely irre- 
gular, and they rise into rugged and lofty 
‘mountains, covered with perpetual snow, and in 
many placee with fighifal glaciers” Not 






mous are alano to be rat with, 

"who populate them. soarcely reeth 
he number of 4000, These laine er ve, 
Yeas, except for their Mahexies, fa 
grets Smpertanee, im rach nianbert. do the 

-fish congregat banks and shows 

set that the faber- 
00 bse from 
‘and strate of intercepting fab. This 
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beret miles te sip it pallog fn an how. 
of miles the inan hour. 
LOGARITEME, in ‘mathematics, are a series 


1614, 
1OG-BOOK, a bouk in which the coment. 
the Log-board are daily transpribed at noon, 
gether with every circumstance deserving notice 
‘that may happen to the ship, or within her ag- 


{in the provines of Soria, 
plain on the River Ebro 





‘W.8.W. from Pampetana, and 160 N.E. fom 
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tion, 8210. 
well-known and valuable 


in the Bay 
Cumpechy 


of 


spinous 
.. The wood is 0 heavy that it sinks in. 
‘used in upholstery, tts 
as. dye, the different 
ic and purple colour. 
Tiver in France, which, 
in the Department of 
yy direction through 
.gdom, to reach the Atlantic, 
empties itself below Nantes, in 
rs couree of 670 malles, of which 
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‘The agricultural produce is very 
‘omsiderable, and the yield of wine large; & 
fakes an important Nem in te revenus of te 

an revenue 
Department. 


te mineral produce comprises coal, tron, 

and Bint, which, when used for Eun 

supplied nearly all reqaired for the pul 

‘nd the state, and employed many thousands 
of men in preparing them for the locks of 
Pistols and muskets. The chief manufactures 
we terges, woollen cloths, and other woollen 
{abries, cotton, hemp-cloth, paper, leather, che- 
mleals, and ‘tron foanding. its capital is 
Biol, and Romorantin and Vend0me its other 
{uott important cittes. 

LOIRE-HAUTE, an tnland Department of 
¥rance, bounded by Puy-de-Dime and Loire on 
the north; by Ardéehe on the south ; east, by 
Lectre; and west by Cantal; hes ‘an area 

lation of 
the sonth- 





LOIRE INFBRIBURE, » maritime Depart- 
nt of France, and formerly constitating, 
Yart of Brittany ; it is bounded on the north by 
Morbihsn and Ille-et-Vilaine ; on the south, by 
Vendée; east, by Maine-et-Lotre; and west, by 
the Atantie ; has an area of 2720 square miles, 
‘04 8 popnlation of 536,000. 

‘With the exeeption of few low hills on the 
Yorth-east, the land is in general fst, with large 
agnant pools and lakes, wile, in many places, 
te sand. Agricalture is in a miserable 
Sate, and the system of 
‘On the banks of 
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‘more fertile, and, where tilled, ylel 
‘wine, elder, poultry, and butter 

chief ftems of loéal trade. The 
Guetions are bog-iron, some tin, 
Porcelain-clay, turf, and salt, of 
article large quantities are manufeetured 
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where, the sect was eruelly persecuted. 
‘LOMBARDY, a division of Northern Ttaly, 
‘and formerly com ‘all the territories from, 
‘the Alps in the west to the Adriatic in the east, 
and stretching north and geath from the Carnic 
Alps or the ‘Tyrol to the Apennines, and was 
the country of the Longbesrds or Lombants. In. 
subsequent ages, the term Lombardy was con- 
fined to the valley or bed of the Po, and the tracts 
‘adjacent to the capital Milan, whence under the 
French sway in the time of Francis 1., it ac 
‘quired the name of Milanese. It has now, how- 
ever, been s0 long united politically with Venice, 
{hat tis customary to consider them together, 
asthe 
LOMBARDO-VENETIAN TERRITORY or 
KINGDOM, a name by which the whole of the 
Austrian possessions in Italy have been known, 
‘to Burope since 1815. ‘This kingdom, which has 
‘an ares of more than 18,000 square miles, fs 
‘Younded on the north by Switzerland and the 
Garnic Alps; south, by Parma, Modena, and 
the States of the Church; west, by Sardinia; 
and on the east by Illyria and’ the Adriatio. 
‘The Po is the chief river, though many affiuents 
‘pour thelr contributions into it on fts way to 
the Venetian Gulf. Tt has several magnificent 
lakes, the moat celebrated for extent and beauty 
being Como, Garda, and Magglore. The mineral 
wealth of the country consists of iron, copper, 
‘arsenic, lead, coal, marble, alabaster, some use- 
fal clays, and precious stones. The vegetable 
produce is wheat, rye, outa, maize, barley, hemp, 
and flax, abundance of dairy articles, and a 
¢ quantity of superior cheese. ‘The manu- 
res are allks, cottons, glass, paper, and 
poteery. The Lombardo- Venetian kingdom lies 
detween the latitude of 44° 47/ and 46° 407 
north, and longitude 8° 33° and 13° 43° east, 
and has a Catholte population of 5,000,008, At 
the general settlement of Europe in 1814, this 
‘Kingdom was founded and_ generally scknow~ 
ledged by the European powers. The revolu- 





Jotion that passed over the, Continent, in 1848, 
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Jed to a revolt in Lombardy ; the kingdom was 
declared in a stateof siege, and the Pledmontese 
advancing to the aid of the Lombards, several 
Dattles were fought; and again, in 1859, the 
‘war was resumed by France and Sardinia 
‘against the Austrian power, and ended after 
several ry engagements, by the treaty 
of Zurich, by which Austria ceded Lombardy 
fo, Sardinia, Venetia still eppertaining to Aus- 


LOMOND, Loca, s celebrated lake in the 
‘west of Scotland, in’ the county of Dumbarton, 
‘unsurpassed by any of the Highland lakes for 
extent of surface, ‘of prospect, and pie- 
taresque beauty. Lomond is’ between 
eighty and ninety miles in circumference, has an 
extreme length of twenty miles and a breadth 
of eight, has thirty islands on its bosom, re- 
celves several small rivers, and is drained by 
the River Leven, and is sixteen miles from 


NDON, the capital of England, and the 
metropolis of the British empire, is situated on 
‘the north bank of the River Thames, and on the 
southern margin of the county of Middlesex, 

ch what may be denominated the city 
may be described in the above brief manner, 
such an explanation is very far from conveying 
anything like a just or intelligible idea of the 
‘vast proportions of this gigantic capital. The 
metropolis consists, insthe first instance, of the 
Desdes the consgunas pecamentary borough 

parliament ug 
of Marylebone, Fissbury, Lambeth, Southwark, 
3 


This vast metropolis, as it existe at the pre- 
sent duy, presents no feature in common with 
the ‘British hut-town of Llondin, or the villas 
and military highways of the Roman Lon- 
dinium. Not a feature exists to link those 
twenty centuries of the past with the hive of 
‘Qpulent industry presented by the present 
London. Yes, one feature remains—the river j 
Dut setting the City portion out of view, no part 
of the kingdom presents less change than the 
Danks ofthe mighty stream, from the month to 
‘the Pool. 

‘From Tacitus we know that, in the time of 
Nero, London was a place of considerable com- 
‘mercial importance, and continued to grow in 
Power and wealth til the time of Constantine, in 
Whose reign the city was first walled, the én- 
closed space measuring three miles in clrenit, 
having seven chief gates or entrance, 

"The City, including theliberties or muntcipal 
districts, is ‘divided into two portions, distin- 
ulshed as London within, and London ‘without 
‘the walls. The former comprised all the space 
included in the original walls 

‘These began at the Tower Postern, and'run- 
ning north, through the Minories to Aldgate, 
from whence the wall ran west, and crossed 
Bishopsgate, up to Cripplegate; from here it 
‘took a soutiierly direction to Alderagate ; then 
‘proceeded north to Christ's Hospital; " from 
Whence it turned in the direction of Ludgate, 
and ran west, following the line of the Fleet, 
‘where it Joined the Thames, where another fort 
marked its termination. Within the irregular 
‘enclosure, from the Tower in the east and the 
mouth of the Fleet in the west, were included 
-nincty-eight parishes, 

‘London without the walls ecmprised eleven. 

1004 








extra. 

‘The whole of London Bridge was inthe City, 
aswell as a plot of ground on the Surrey st, 
called the Bridge Foot, ‘The borough of fou 
‘wark, and part of thet of Finsbury, are cou: 
erFor mantclpal purposes, te cy i 

‘or municipal purposes, the city is 
into twenty-six wards, each’ of which elects an 
alderman and a certain number of common 
council men, amounting, In the aggregate, to 
240, ‘The aldermen and common-counell mea of 
each ward comprise a ward council, in which is 
vested the local government of’ each ward, 
except in special instances. Out of the body of 
aldermen one, the senior, is annually 
sleted, oe 2th of Sepa, fl te 
office of Lord Mayor, having previously served 
‘that of sheriff, ‘Though elected on the 29th o 
September, {t is not till the 9th of November 
that the Lord Mayor is virtually installed in is 
oftice, or begins his civic relgn. Two sherifs 
aro also annually chosen from the body of alter. 
men, and are conjointly sheriffs of London sat 
Middlesex. The other officers of the corporation 
fare, the ‘recorder, chamberlain, town-<etk 
‘common serjeant, ‘under-sheriffs, secondaries, 
remembrancer, coroner, harbour-master, watel- 
Daillfs, ete. 

Southwark was long independent of London, 
but Edward fl. granted tt to the city; and 
Edward VI, formed it into the twenty-sith 
‘ward without. On the death or retirement of 
the alderman of this ward, be is succeeded by 
the next in seniority to ‘whatever ward be 
may belong, this ward being regarded 
& ‘sinecure; and, consequently, given 10 
him who has the best claim to ‘the title of 
Father, of the, City. London aunty 

ity-nine guilds or companies, 
wiiich are regarded as extinct, and a ninth 
the Parish Clerks, as not connected with the 
municipal institution. Most of the remainiog 
SL eer Set eee 

ts, ys me 

the corporation, enjoy certain exclusive priv 
leges, such as voting at the election of mayor 
sheriff, chamberlain, ete. Many of these com- 
panies’ or guilds possess real 
many in the public fands, not only th 

but of various trusts left to them, and for which 
they act as factors. ‘The reveriue of the Ct 
of London, from various sources, approaches 12 
the sum of £200,000 a year. The City of West- 
minster, once a mile from the walls of Landon, 
but now a united part of it, ts governed by & 
high steward, chosen by the dean and chapter, 
hhis election ‘to office being for life. Next 0 
him is the high bailiff or constable, appointed 

Iso by the dean and chapter ; and whose 
resembles that of the sheriff. None of the 
boroughs above named, appertaining to the 
metropolis, Southwark, Finsbury, Marylebone, 
‘Tower-Hamiets, and Lambeth, are corporate; 
helt local affairs, eing managed ehiefy by pe 
rochial boards. For the preservation of 
‘and order, Sir Robert Peel, in 1829, 
the tan police force, which, spresding 
in nearly very direction for twelve miles, from 
St. Paul's Cathedral, formed a new area of 
more vigilant superintendence of the public 


interest, than any former kind of had 
bu able te eases, ‘Th adaneabte tino, 


ealdes Inns of Court, and many other 
parishes, besides Inns of Court, and many 
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Aphabeticaliy divided, and spread over the 
wuole metropolis and ‘ts environs, was one of 
‘he greatest boons conferred on the City, by 
‘hat Wustrions statesman. 

To this immense system of palice—the City of 
London having a distinct body on the same 
Mineple—are attached nine head-quarters or 
Jullce-oflees; each one having three stipen- 
diary magistrates, to whom all cases in the 
tereral districts are brought for hearing and 
Mijndication. “Eight sessions of the peace for 
the city of London are held in the course of the 
Jear, at which the recorder is presiding Judge; 
‘hile the quarter-sessions for Middlesex are 
Ield at Clerkenwell or Westminster, before an 
sistant Judge and bench of magistrates every 
thremoaths. ‘The Central Criminal Court, for 
ihe whole of Middlesex, part of Kent, Essex, and 
Surrey, ia held at the Old Bailey, every month. 
Baides these, courts of law are ‘held at Guild- 
hull, and Westminster, each term, while the 
Goutta of Equity sit at Westminster Hall, Lin- 
o's Inn ‘and the Rolls Court, in Chancery 
lane. For'the security of offenders, debtors, and 
criminal there are fourteen prisons, under the 
Jarisdiction ‘of the itan magistrates. 
The whole of London almost, to the extreme 
tent of the police force, is lighted with gas; 
and allits streets or thoroughfares well paved, 
 Macadamisged. ‘The sewerage, comprehends 
Tay miles of subterranean tunnelling; and 
hen the present gigantic undertaking is carried 
(ut, not a eity in the world, anclent or modern, 
micmere ‘to London in that respect. | Ning 

companies su metropolis. wi 
Tele, chicly derived’ fom the New River, 
‘Thames, and Hampstead or Highgate Pools. 

Of the public edifices and institutions of Lon- 
dan, it wold be impossible hera to give even & 
‘ref history—no capital in the world, possessing 
‘o many of one, oF such a cat ‘of the other. 
Otte former, the most elaborate are St. Paul's, 
Grecian building, erected by Sir Christopher 
Wren, after the great fire of 1666, upon the site 
of Old St. Paul's, in which fire’13,200 houses 
Were destroyed, —See Sr. Pact’s. Westminster 
Abtes,a Gothic structure, built by Henry UL 
Nit is after-additions, especially Henry VII 
Cipel, called by Leland the wonder of te 
Yorld,’the tomb of its founder; the whole 
‘athecral, indeed, may be called the sepulchre 
of the English sovereigns to the end of the 
Tudor dynasty. “The Temple, one of the most 

spots in London ;' St. Mary Overle, 
‘Southwark, a building of late years restored, 
42d one of the most per‘ect specimens of eccle: 
Sustcal architecture to be found in the king- 
. But it is impossible to enumerate the beall- 
examples which London presents; and, 
with regard to its parish churches, no eity in 
Europe can surpass it in the number and 
Mauty of its religious fanes, which, including 
the of the ‘established faith, ‘chapels and 
Churches, and Jewish and 








of the most splendid Gothic buildings that art, 
genius, and wealth have achieved for centuries. 

Besides these, there are the British Museum, 
rth sts wonder ofa reading-room ; Trafalgar” 

uare, with its fountains, colleges, museums, 
clubs, "National Gallery, ‘ahd scientific insti- 
tutions; railway termini, with magnificent 
hotels, theatres, markets; and last, though far 
from least, the metropolitan bridges, those of 





other stupendous work, and which, like many 
other great features, placed where they are 
‘unnoticed, and must be sought for to be ad~ 
mired, is the Thames Tunnel, connecting both 
by a double line of footway 
below the bed of the Thames, between Way 

and Rotherhithe. Other places of beauty, as well 
as ¢f health and recreation, are the patke and 
public gardens; such as Kensington Gardens, 
Hyde, Green, and St, James's Parks, Regent's 
Park, and those of Victoria, Kennington, and 
Battersea, with Zoological Gardens, and Wal- 
‘Worth, Chelsea, and Cremorne. Since the closing, 
of the churehyards, elght cemeteries hate been. 
‘opened in the environs for the interment of the 
dead—Kensal Green, Highgate, Nunhead, Nor~ 
wood, Abney Park, Tower Hamlets, Victoria 
Park, and Brompton. 

‘Though special manufactures are carried on 
1n different parts of the kingdom, every branch 
of industry is executed to vast extent in 
London. ‘Thus, its brewerles, distilleries, sugar- 
refineries, are the largest in the empire. ‘The 
silk-weaving of Spitalfelds is unprecedented 
for ita extent and variety; at the same time 
every branch of metallic manufacture is largely 
carried on, Machinery of all descriptions, froma 
the largest tothe most minute; surgical, optical, 
and philosophical instruments ofall kinds, and 
tools of every sort, Fall purposes, are 
fabricated ; #0 that, at a rough estimate, it is 
calculated that more than 1500 separate trades 
‘are carried on in the me 

In its publishing trade, London may be said 
to stand almost alone. ‘About fourteen daily 
‘newspapers are publisbed—nine in the morning, 
and five in the evening, with nearly thirty 
weekly journals. As regards the commercial 
importance of Loxdon, it may be asserted that 
‘the customs received’ at this port are nearly 
equal to those recetved from all other ports 
combined. 

London was a stronghold of the Britons be- 
fore the Roman Invasion, and was known as 
Liyndin, or the Town on the Lake; or, as some 
have it, in the Wood. Under the Romans it 
Decame the chief town of a province, and was 
called Augusta Londinium, or Colonia Augusta; 
and, a8 & commercial mart, was of much impor= 
tance in the fime of Severus; and s0 con- 
tinued improving till the retirement of the 
Romans, when it beeame, for some centuries, 
the alternate spoll of the Saxons, Britons, and 


Danes, 
* On the introduction of Christianity it became 
4 bishop's see ; and in 610 a cathedral church 
was founded where St. Paul's now stands. The 














first munielpal government was conferred by 
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present 
Jn the City archives. | Ths | the time of George IV., and opened by Witan 
by William were forther | IV. August 1, 1881. 

LONDONDERRY, commonly called the 
farred the title of Mayor on the chief magistrate | COUNTY OF DERRY, a maritime county 


! 


inatead of Bailif, In Edward Ill.’ time a pes- | the north of Ireland, in the province of User, 
{lence carried off 50,000 persons, who were all | bounded on the north by the Atlantic Oooan and 
Daried near where the Charter House now | Lough Foyle, south by Tyrone county, cas UF 
stands. In the reign of Edward IV. houses were | Antrim and Lough Neagti, and weet by Dont 
first built of bricks; claterns and conduits of | gal; has an area of 810 square miles, and 810- 
‘water were lald down at the same time; and | palation of 191,744. Londonderry is extremely 
tho clty began to be lighted by means of lamps, ‘and especially near the contr, 
Bespesed trom ‘howia to beus ecrss ts |e gener Irregular, being interaperet rit 
street. Under each sueceediag monarch the | extensive bogs. ‘The chief rivers are the Bent 
‘city rove in opulence and importance, till, in | Roe, and the Foyle. Barley, oata, and flax, vit? 
the reign of Elizabeth, when its prosperity are the most important products 
took a sudden and immense leap, the town, | the soll; and which, with peat and a large qui” 
increasing in size and commercial importance, | tity of dairy articles, constitute the malt Te 


Ta Page, which, alot every hatt-cen- | exsasive manafactars tne, of wie #3, 
tury, vided the Clty, creating a frightfal havoc, | mense “quan 
in iho reign of Charlee IL, carried off above | county, with aeary the note of the prone 


us 

erty destroyed by the fire was-estimated at | continued to recel + 
81,000,000, leaving a space of 436 acres of ruins, | measures in James's relgn, 
comprising’ 400 streets, 13,200 dwellings, the | duction of fresh blood and 





8178 electors. 
LONDONDERRY, a city in the north of 
Jand, and capital of the county of the same nat, 
Londonderry stands on the west bank of 
River Foyle, a short distance from its meott 


‘Within the circuit ofits ramparts are fo mn mat 
harrow and ‘eas inportant vanes and ales, It 


fand hospital, e in part without the walls; #2 
to Lontondorey ho conaierable wade 





ace has suffered repeatedly from the Tara 
Uivar the most memorable event, Borer 


HL. 
‘London Bridge was first built of timber, and ‘1688, when the Catholic army of Jame 
‘was in existence near the site of the present Tivested iho city; and from the Decemit § 


structure in 994. “Maude was the first sovereign | that year, to the Angust of 1609, 
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‘ben rurrounded the walls, and kept up 0 vigi- 
at swatch on the wretched inhabitants, and 


fe 
ital 
Ht 
nant 





“ United States Literary Gazette” 
TRileat Bowdoin College. His tastes appear, from 


‘ont for Europe, in order to qus~ 
1ukirecountry, and entered upon his duties in 





order , “Voices of the 
ballads and translated verse, 1842; 


1841 





,or the fine de 
quaint beauty of Tennyson, he 


th of thought, 
nevertheless, 





the post. He returned to his | 1 


———— 
west, by Roscommon ; and east, by West Meath. 
‘The ‘Shannon forms ‘the western boundary of 
the county, and tts intersected by the Camlin, 
the Fallen, and the Trong, with many other 
inferior steams, Lough Gawnagh it th largest 
lake. “It is much interspersed with mountains, 
bogs, ‘morates, and fens, though generally 
fertile. Its chief productions are potatoes, oats, 
and batter. Grating farms are numerous. 
Population, 83,000. 

LONG ISLAND, tho name of various incoa- 
siderable islands in the Eastern Seas, in the West 
Indies and the United States; and in other parts 
‘of the globe. 

‘LONG ISLAND, an island 
State of New York, in an easterly » 2 
‘New York Bay, extending 115 miles leng, and 20 
broad; with an area of 1500 aquare miles ; being 
level i the south, and hilly inthe north. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND divides Long 
from Connecticut, extending 110 miles long, with 
3 breadth ranging between ro milly and 

L00-CHOO ISLANDS, a grotipin the North 
Pacifle Ocean, lying to the south of Japan, and 


ide, 127° 52° 
of the Archipe- 
ituate about five miles 





nature. 

‘The inhabitants are diminutive in stature, 
but are strong, athletic, and well made, their 
Aisposition peculiarly gay, gentle, and amiable, 
though they have a great aversion to receive 
strangers into thelr country. 

LORETTO, a fortified city of Italy, in the 
Pontifical States, twelve miles from Ancona, and 
not far from the influx of the Musone into the 
Adriatic, Its suburb, Monte Reale,is even more 
Glegunt than the city itn Thers fa a gover 
nor's palace, ic fountains deserving 
notice. Rosaries and relies for the use of 
pligrims constitute the only trade of the place, 
‘which took its rise from a famous chapel to the 
‘Virgin, over which a magnificent church has 
een built, but the sacred shrine is the principal 
object of attraction. Population, 8000. 

LORIENT, on the Bay of Port Louis, 
twenty-eight miles from Vannes, in the Depart 
ment Morbiban, a fortified sca-port: it is a 
Place of importance on account of its magazines 
{for the use of the imperial nary. Its manufac- 
tures are hats, gold-lace, and earthenware, and 
ft has an active trade’ and pilchard fisheries, 
dat. the principal trade is with the French 








Dulldings are large and commodions, 
tion, 26,000. 

LORRAINE lies between Champagne and 
Alsace, divided into four Departments, La 
Meuse, La Moselle, La Meurthe, and’ Les 





Vonges. 
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LORRAINE, Cuances px Gur’ called Car- 
‘inal de, born 1525. He was the only son of 


‘the first Duke of Guise, and was created Arch- 
‘bishop of Rheims at the early age of fifteen. He 
‘Was the author of some sermons, discourses, 


and letters. He displayed considerable talent 
‘at the Conference at Poissy in 1561, He was a 
Sovetous and ambitious man, and ‘had almost 
‘unllmited power under Henry'II, and Francis 1 
He died at Avignon, 1574, 

LOT, a river in France; rising in Mont 
Lortre;; and, after a course of 250 miles, joining 
‘the Garonne, near Alguillon, 

LOT-ET-GARONNE, a Department in the 
south-west of France, bounded by the Depart. 
ments of Dordogne, ‘Lot, Gers, Landes, and 
Gironde. ‘The rivers are the Garonne, the Lot, 









the Gers, and the Bulse. It is generally fertile, | fashion 


but barren in the marshes 


‘and the districts 
‘termed “Landes,” 


The chief productions are 
corn, chestnuts, ‘prunes, and wine. Manufac- 
tures, tobacco, brandy, vinegar, sailcloth, linens, 
pollens, ‘cottons, and gloves. Population, 

LOT, the son of Haran, and nephew of 
Abraham, by whom he was brought up. He 
afterwards settled at Sodom, where he was 
‘taken prisoner by the king of Edom, but was 
Fescued by Abruham. When Sodom was about 
to be destroyed, two angels came to Lot and 
obliged ‘him to quit the place with his wife and 
daughters, but the former, for looking back, 
‘was turned into w pillar of salt. 

LOTHAIRE 1., Emperor of Germany, eldest, 
¥on of Louis-le-Dévonnaire. In 817 he was 
associated with his father in the Eumpire, and 
named king of the Lombards in 820, He after- 
wrards dethroned his father and imprisoned him 
‘n 2 monastery, upon which Louis and Charles, 
his brothers, joined their forces and defeated him 
‘at Fontenay in 841. ‘Two years afterwards, the 
three brothers entered into a treaty by which 
Lothuire retained the titie of Emperor, with Ttaly 
and some French provinces beyond ‘the Rhine 
und the Rhone, “Charles became king of France, 
‘and Louis had a tract of country, bordering om 
‘the Rhine. Lothaire died 855. 

LOTHAIRE I1., Emperor of Germany and 
Duke of Saxony between 1125 and 1137, He 
Gied in Italy, on his return from an expedition 
‘against Roger, king of Sicily. 

LOTHIANS, an extensive and fertile dis- 
trict of Scotland, divided into three shires; 

East Lothian, or Haddingtonshire ; 
Mid-Lothian, or Edinburghshire ; and West 
Lothian, or Linlithgowshire. 

LOUGHBOROUGH —It is a station on the 
Midland Counties Railway, a market town and 
‘Parish in Leicesterahire, and nine miles from 

‘The towmhas one principal with four 
mall streeta crossing at right angles. “It has a 
church, and several other places of public wor- 
sip, barracks, public library, theatre, ‘and 
Rews-rooms, a union workhouse and schools. 
Jts manufactures are woollen, and hosiery, 

‘nd lace. Population, 11,500. 

‘Many monarchs of different thrones 
in Enrope have borne this Christian name; the 
jnost important, however, have been those of 


France, France, 
In this kingdom nineteen sovereigns of the 








im that number the first cae 
Jointly Kings of France and Emperors of Get 
the last, 


many, and who 


and fe remainder of the Capetin ine; 
magn, 





Youngest Louis, Bavaria ; totally indifereat 
the supposed rights of his nephew, king of Iily— 
A breach of nigh, which te ator toc 
waging war on his uncle, but, 
‘conqueror, according to the. barbara 
custom of the ‘times, put out the vanquitel 
‘Mmonarch’s eyes, the wretched king expiriag 
under the torture of the infliction. Not tang 
prudence by the discontent of the people, ¥i0 
felt the tyranny of his sons’ rule, he, in 8, 
created a fourth and sr son king of 
Germany, @ proceeding that s0 offended Ut 
other sons, that, making common esuse, the 
united in a rebellious league against ther fhe, 
whom they defeated, took prisoner, and, tpt 
Yent his doing further mischief, imprisoned hie 
in a monastery, where, after pining for sever 
‘years, he died forgotten and unpitied, A.D. #!- 
cHLOUIS Th or the Stammerer, the ont 
rles the Bald, succeeded that king in 81 
He was compelled to cede Provence, and ## 
erected into a kingdom, and, having divided bis 
Possessions among his children, died in 879. 
LOUIS IIL, was the son of the i 
and, with his ‘brother, ascended the throne 
979. The first exploit of Louis was to deat 
Hugh, the illegitimate son of Lothsire; bs 
next, an unsuccessful attempt to recover Prv- 
‘Yence, ceded by his father to Boson, A grit 
part of the ransinder of his short, bist 
spent in repelling the incursions 
‘wegians, Died 882. 


LOUIS IV. succeeded in 936 to the thro! 
‘on the death of his father, Charles the Simple 
He began his reign by a’fatile attempt to 7 
cover Neustria, and expel the Normans; 
fortune did not favour his design, and after #008 
Dattles he was defeated and made prisoner it 
944. In 945, he was released. This mooarc 
having been brought up in England, where Bt 


mother had fled for safety on the deposition of 
Charles the Simple, was afterwards called 


D'Outremer, or veyond the sea, from the fet 
that Bagh ‘he Great sent for him to fl Be 
vacant throne. Louis was thrown from bs 
hhorse, and dled from the accident, 954, 

LOUIS V.—This prince, who mounted tht 
throne in 986, was the son of Lotharius, sd 


commonly known as Fasoat, of ise Wile 
‘arching to aasat de ing of Leon se dive 





Tame of Louly have held the sceptre, including 
1008 


‘the Moors, he died from the effects of poiso0, 
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suppoted to have been given him by his wife, 
‘thin the first year of his reign. 

LOUIS VI., or the Big, assumed the crown in 
right of his father, Philip 1, in 1108. This 
‘monarch, who bore the character of & good, 
‘ise, and just king, was involved nearly all his, 


sign in ceaseless wara; first, with the Dukes of | larger 


Normandy ; then with ‘the English; and more 
oles always with his rebellious barons. Died 
afera reign of twenty-nine years, A.D. 1137. 
LOUIS VIL, the son’ of the preceding 
‘aonarch, was born in 1120, and generally known 
1 Louis’ Le Jeune; succeeded to the crown in 
si, and was almost immediately involved in a 
slspate with the Pope, who took such umbrage 
at Louis for having appointed some bishops to 
‘cant sees without first, consulting him, that 
deexcommunteated the king, and directly laid 
(te kingdom under an interdict; at the same 
fine, to punish him still more, he instigated 
‘Tibault, Count of Champagne, & vassal of the 
ting of France, to wage war on’ Louis, his sove- 
tei. In this savage contest, Louis took the 
capital ety of Vitry, and fired the cathedral, in 
‘hich thirteen hundred of the terrified inbabi- 
{ants who had taken refuge, miserably perished. 
‘o atone for this inadvertent misfortune, Louis 
letook a crusade to the Holy Land, accom- 
atied by the Emperor Conrad, each ‘monarch 


‘Lowls VII. 


wing at the head of a splendid army, consisting 
of the first knights and nobles in either realm. 
Misfortune, however. attended the expedition, 
TER was liecrally cu, to pieoe by the Turks, 
‘Almost before it had set its foot in Asia; and, of 
the 200,000 men who had marched to’ Greece, 
behind ‘their leaders, barely a hundred men 
Yeached Palestine, with the unfortunate Louis, 
who, ashamed to return to Europe after 80 


miserable a defeat, chose to hide himself, with a 
few attendants, in the Holy Land. While here, 
for some trifling canse, he repudiated and di- 
voreed his young and besutiful wife, the richest 
heiress in Europe ; having, for her dower, the 
Duchy of Aquitaine, a principality at that time 

‘than the royalty of France. It was this 
divoreed queen, with all her dowry, that subse= 
quently married Henry I. of England, and 





short reign being taken up in contin 
war of crusade against the Albigenses, which 
‘had been begun by his father, Philip Augustus, 
but which Louis carried ‘on with fright 
ful eruelty. ‘This reign is memorable from the 
fact thet, during it, the fearful ecclesias- 
tical tribunal known as the Inquisition was 
established in France. Louis died of a pestilent 
fever, caught in his camp, A.D. 1226, 

LOUIS IX., or St. Lonis, was only twelve 
years of age, when the death of his father placed 
the sceptre in his grasp. Fortunately, his 
mother, Blanche of Castile, was left guardian of 
the reaim ; and by her prudent counsel the 
state was governed, till Louis was old enough 
to assume the reins himeelf. Having made a 
‘vow, during a dangerous iliness, that if spared, 
he ‘would lead another crusade against the 
Holy City, he mustered a splendid army, and 
jeaving his mother as Regent, set out for Pales- 
tine. “But never was there ‘© more disastrous 
expedition, ‘The entire army was either cut off 
dy the sword of the enemy, or miserably 

ed in Egypt, by famine or pestilence—St. 
uis, with a band of his ‘the sole sur- 
‘vivors, falling into the hands of the infdel, who 
‘ouly at length permitted them to return upon 
the payment of an enormous ransom, the 
fulflment of a peace for ten years, and the 
surrender of Damnetta, 1250.  Upon’his return 
to France, Louis devoted himself to the benefit 
and advancement of his people ; abolished many 
of ‘the old and barbarous custom 
administered Justice to his poor subjects ; sup- 
pressed the trial by combat. and ordeal; and 
established many wise and excellent ‘laws. 
‘Twenty years after his return from Egypt, he 
madly conceived the idea of another crusade; 
and in 1270 set sail, with another magnificent 
armament; and, landing near Tunis, stormed 
and took that town and castle; but hardly had 
he become master of the place, before an 
immense army of Saracens invested the city ; 
and Louis, with the unburied dead around, 
found himself closely besieged on every side. 
While busily employed in putting the place into 
‘8 posture of defence, and constantly harassed by 
the enemy, the plague broke out among the 
French soldiers, and carried off hundreds dally. 
‘The anxiety consequent on this disaster; want 
of provisions ; the insolence of the foe; and the 
death of his youngest son from the infection, 
brought the disease on the king, and his only 
remaining son, Philip, which in a few days 
proved fatal to Louis, who perished in the forty 
fourth year of his age, in the midst of a scene of 

















horror, confusion, and misery, it is imposaiie 
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to picture, A.D. 1370. A Spanish fleet under | Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and Edward IV: 
‘Louis's brother appeared before Tunis, a few éays | of Eng!and. Louis hed art ‘0 disunita: 
ster, snd. took on 
living, with thetr young dauphin, Philip, 
sequently cal 
extzeme horror. 
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the peers, and destroy 
Uty, and sweep from his path all those barons, 


he scized by foree, 
by treachery, or the most shameful ‘means, 
nearly all the chief nobility of the realm, im- 
mured them for life in dungeons; hed them as- 
saseinated, or hurried, on the most flimsy pre- 
text, to the block ; while thelr kindred, oF most 
faithful adherents, were strang Up like felons to 
the boughs of trees in the foreats and woods. 
‘These cruelties led to arebellion of such nobles 
‘as yot remained, who, arming their dependants, 
‘were prepared at least, if they must, fall, to sell 
their lives dearly. ‘To destroy #0 formidable « 
confederation, Louis, who was an adept at disel- 
mulation, used all his art and finesse to detach 
tome, and weaken the rest ; and freely offered to 
grant ‘them all their demands, redress their 
‘wrongs, forget thelr rebellion, and admit them 
to his love and confidence : by this means having 
‘obtained a parley, he selzed the most oboxions, 
fand falling on the others, who, trusting to his 
‘Word, were off their guard, secured nearly all 
his enemies, and entirely broke the feadal power 
in France. ' This, however, was not effected tll 
‘after one or two wars,—till Louis had the humt- 
Usation of being made prisoner, and had taken a 
solemn vow to perform his promises. Bat Louis, 
‘who allowed no oaths, human or divine, to bind 
hhim against his intereste, policy, or hates, son 
found means to break such fitmay holds on the 
. A league formed against him by 
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influential ministers being 
‘and executioner. And, asnearly every genten®) 
Jn France had the death of a relative or af 
to avenge, and Louis consequently cou 

‘trust, his subjects to guard Is Tifoy he enlstel# 
number of Scottish ‘toxonstitale ti 
body-guard, binding’ tem to his service 1 
splendid uniform and priseely-pay. But wil 


owls XI. 


he lived in sonst 
ood 


this precaution, 
agsassination ; and therefore eeldom # 
in one place, or returned by the same 
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vanced in years, he changed all his hours of 
‘meals, and sat up 60 late, dancing and singing, 
‘that bis health gave way, and he died soon 
Air, to the iit reget of hs peopl, AD. 
‘The royal dtaner-hour had been. in the 
momning, whieh the venerable lover. ‘° 
‘twelve, and his supper and bed-time from six 
and half-past six to eleven, and the heur of re- 
pose often to the dangerous innovation of twetre 
Delock, 
LOUIS XIL, the son of Henry the Great, 
‘aie coutry, ne lived in | asoemded of his 
‘ceaseloas i, and was s prey to all the | father, 
‘imerurs of a guilty conscience; and would not | years 
slow any stranger to approach his poraon, un- | watched 
‘em previeusly searched or guarded. valknoes, 
Louis XI. died A.D. 1488 Daring this reign 
‘the feudal system in France was totally ‘unfortunately 
‘royed, the independent power of the nobles | capacity 
eruibed, and the government of the kingdom | through 
srmeot to an ‘absolute despotism the king | moaarch.  Fortunatz! 
‘og maner of the lives, as well us tho pro- | one 
in is Telea pointing wes Are practised in | wae paca 
fo was oqoally 
Pras, though ixVentod fa tho te defor, | Sigaity of eardinal, became the 
ad the trade sperity of the people very | of the weak and 
‘Materially adva . As a king and a man, | the greater part of this reign, was 
as equaly vie and despleabe, bang as | mov 


twhich fetéo the crown in right of his wife, the 
Sig of Frames for the first time held’ the 
‘ptre overrthe entire kingdom. In this reign 
the queen of France first assumed state, held a 


ilieetiy after was driven out-of Sontliern Italy ; 
‘e attempted to reeover the Milanese, who had 


‘owas, 

the Spare, fromthe ‘use they made 
a, Louis made peace with all his enemies, 
Egideroted ls te o the, improvement of is 
. Having lost his queen Anne, he 

Rurvied Henry VIII's sister, a very ‘and 
‘atiful princess, td please whom, ad- 








minating in that of George I., 
lifetime of six monarchs and the Lord Protector 





‘The imposts laid on the people by new and 
oppressive taxes—for every article of coneump- 
tion and use was taxed—soon led to revolts and 
frequent enconnters ofthe popolace and military, 
and reduced the miserable people to the moat 
abject state of destitution and misery fr, 20 
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Flgorously were thes taxes demanded, and v0 
ecessary money to support the extravagance 
of the court, the enormous armies on foot, and 
the general inagnificence of the reign, that the 
oor were repextedly comapelled to sell all they 
Possessed to pay some new or arbitrary Impust ; 
4nd {twas no unusual thing for the tax collector 
‘to sell the whole contents of a house to pay one 
‘tax; and, if not suficlent, tear out the windows, 
doors, and shutters, or even sell the house 
piecemeal, tll the last fraction of the govern- 
ment claim was made up. 

‘These cruel exactions, which commenced 
‘when Louis was a boy, by Mazarin, were con 
Uned till the last of the reign ; for, when the 
‘vast: sums.drawn from the people were not used 
on public works, or squandered on favourites, 
they were required to eupport the fearful ex- 
enses of the ruinous wars carried on, tll the 
Merchant, farmer, tradeeman, and ‘labourer 
‘were ground down toa state of destitution it 
is almost impossible for English imagination to 

ture. And what made the more 

some to bear, was the fact, that the entire 
nobility of the land, and the swarms of priests, 
‘abbés, and bishops, were all exempt from the 
Baraat of tanee—no matter of what nature 

Bilke weaving, manufacture of lace, tapestry, 
and embroidery -work, had risen to a great 
degree of perfection, and, though for a time 
encouraged by Louis, instead of being fostered 
‘48 a source of national wealth, were, by & fooliah 
act of the king, for the time ruined, and finally 
riven from the country. 

. The two first branches of industry were 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Protes- 
tants or Huguenots, for whom Louis entertained 
such a repugnance, that he adopted every ex- 

dient oaks, them embrace, the Canale 

+ bat, , lown 
eany 700 chutes they bd balla sent 
fora blond fs tet 

rs ase of every Huguenot he co 

find; till at last, to save the little they pos- 
sessed, and escape such persecution as his 
Cruelty and the revocation of the Edict of Nantez 
exposed them to, thousands of the best citizens 
of France fled to England, Holland, and other 
parts of Europe ; till, alarmed by the loss of s0 
any aubjects, he guarded the shore to prevent 
farther flight, and punished, with death or the 
galleys, al detected in the act of effecting their 
escape. 

Louis greatly beautified Paris; the streets 
were all paved, and, for the first time, kept 
clean and lighted; he also founded some ‘of the 
noblest instivations in the kingdom, especially 
the “Invalides ;” but the greatest national work 
‘was the Canal of Languedoc, by which ships 
could pass from the Bay of Biscay to the Medi 
tercanean, and so aave the necesity of sailing 
round Spain—an undertaking that had been 
contemplated from the time of Charlemagne; 
but, in consequence of the immense’ expense, 
never carried out til the reign of Louis, when 
it occupied 12,000 men tfteen years to con- 
strut, 

‘Among his wars, the most memorable are 
the War of Succession, carried on for tien 
years between France and Austria, to place a 

Spanish throne ; Philip, the jrand~ 
being accepted by’ Spain, and 
Charlee Archduke of Austra, claiming 
Toi2 








Crown by right, In this war France and Spain 
stood alone against England, Holland, Italy, and 


She Emre, ewan in thin war tha the Engi, 


between France and Spain, France and Holland, 
England and France, and 
though, under his marsh 
military fume of his kingdom to its 
glory—and in the earlier years, had greatly in- 
creased the boundaries of France —before his 
death he had the mortification to see her de- 
rived of all the fruits of his triumphs, 

‘The civil war, called the Fronde, broke out 
in the early part of the reign, and led to much 
animosity and bloodshed. 

Among the celebrated persons who figured 
{n thia reign, there is none, perhaps, who exer- 
clsed a more important part in the civil and 
politcal history of the age than Madame Scar- 
fon, the wife of a little, deformed, and ugly 
author, but. man of great ability.’ This lady, 
when left a widow, bought a small estate, of the 
name of Maintenon, which title she assumed, 
and having been introduced to the king, was 
‘oon after married to him, he belng at the time 
a widower, though, for ‘poljtical reasons, the 
marriage was always kept a profound secret ; 
and, for the reat of her life, this celebrated and 
extraordinary woman was regarded as the mis- 
tress, though, in truth, the Queen of Louis XIV. 
—See Manwrexon. 

‘Louis died in 1716 ; his only son by his first 
‘wife, Louls, the Dauphin, died a few years 
efore his father, leaving’ thres sons, Louis, 
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Louls XIV. 
Philip, and Gaston. Among the other celebri- 





the | ties of this reign must. be mentioned, Vauban, 
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Condé, Turenne, Colbert, and Louvois, Racine, 
nd Cornetile, Molfere, ‘La Fontaine,’ Boileau, 
Feadon, Lebrun, and Perrault ; while, among 
the ladies, denominated the king’s mistresses, 
tat notorious from the influence for evil they 
hud the power toexercise, were Meadames De 1a 
Vallee, De Montespan, Fontanges, and Madame 
O TaUIS Yh 280 of the lst 
XV., the great-grandson 
king, was declared sovereign on the death of| 
Louis XIV. in 1715, at the age of five years. 
The realm’ was immediately placed under a 
reeney, and the young king's uncle, the Duke 
¢f Orleans, was appointed custodian of the king- 
dom, “The weakness, extravagance, and cupi- 
digy‘of this ‘prince roon placed the State in a 
pettion of the greatest financial Jeopardy ; for 
Harng Istened ‘to the schemes of Law, and 
indeed become a kind of partner with ‘him, the 
tc speculation, known as the Mississipp! 
e, was set on foot, and burst, entailing ttle 
fort of national rain.—See Law and OaLEans. 
On the death of the Duke of Orleans, the 
Duc de Bourbon was appointed it, and he, 
being displaced, was succeeded Cardinal 
ag worerega who, by that Hines was ad 
‘sovereign, who, by that time, was ol 
rough to take ‘the reins of Government into 
hisown hands. ‘The first act of Louis was to 
mary the daughter of Stanislaus, the ex-king 
f Poland, 1725, at the same time conferring on 
is father-in-law the dukedom of Lorraine, a 
Sep that eventually ed to a war with Austria 
Russa, which was not concladed till 1738, 
‘louis, with the other continental powers, had 
Dledged himse'f to observe the tie Sanc- 
ton,a deed by which the Emperor, Charles VII, 
had prosidently seeured all his dominions to his, 
uy child, Maria ‘Therese. After his death, 
France, Spain, Holland, Prussia, all the German 
Sates ind Rassia, who had, by’ solemn treaty, 
vor to the rights of the Emperor's 
cd expecially commented to thelr chivalry ax 
‘tring a woman; yet, hardly had the news of 
Charies'sdeath reached the several courts, when 
north, south, east, and west, four powerful 
ames burst upon the empire, and at once 
‘ezan to incorporate their conquests: Bavaria, 
‘fom the south ; Prussia, from the north; and 
France, entering from the west, carried ail the 
‘of war into the heart of Maria Theresa's 
ite Queen of Hungary’s—dominions ; and, but 
{iat England rescued her at the Battle of 
i and by keeping up the war in the Low 
Countries, made a diversion, the unhappy queen 
Would have been driven from her throne. The 
Jum sustained by the French in Belgium, and 
the rain of thelr commerce ‘by the British feet, 
‘ompelled Louis to conclude @ peace at Aix-la~ 
Chapelle in 1748. This was, however, of short 
jin 1755, a dispute about the boun- 
of the English and French colonies in 
North America led to a war, which terminated 
‘0 1160 by the entire conquest of Canada, and 
Se expulsion of the French. On the Continent 
thewar raged for three yesrs longer, and was, 
Mlast, conelud-d by the Treaty 
Toeerpenses incurred by these wars had to be 
Rade up by the poor and miserable people, 
“ho, with sufferings endured in the previous 
‘and the vices, and weaknesses of this 
‘Qubined, went far to foster that low muttering 
Geontent, that burst like a political earth- 








Paris, 1763. | the 





‘quake on the social frame of the kingdom in the 
succeeding reign. 

‘LOUIS XVI., the son of the Dauphin, and 
grandson of the last king, was born in 1754; 
‘and on the death of his father, became the next 
inheritor of the crown. In 170 he was married 
to the [Deantfal and ‘facinating ‘Mario Antoi- 
nette, Archduct wustria—a marriage 
‘lstaatefal to the people, from the fear of German 
interference in their affaire; four years later the 
death of the grandfather placed the young Louis 
‘on the throne, 1774. 

One of the earliest acts of the new king was 
totake part with the revolted American colonies ; 
and the French Government, ever delighted at 
any opportunity to hamper and injure this 
country, assisted the States openly with men 
and money, to shake off their allegiance to 
England. So positive and overt an act, when 
‘the two countries were at peace, very quickly 
resulted in a war, which, a8 far as France was 
concerned, was most disastrous; as it, for atime, 
nearly annihilated the commerce and marine of 
that country, and proved to be * the last grain of 
‘sand to the camel's back,” and roused the people 
12 amert thelr rights, and demand national 

‘To meet the exigencies of the occasion, Louis 
had called to his ald Vergennes, Turgot, Males- 
herbes, Sartine, and Maurepas, some’ of the 
‘most astute statesmen in France. To meet the 
‘immense expense incurred, new taxes were im- 
posed, and some of.them more intolerable than 
any which had gone before; and even these 
failing to replenish the exhausted tressury, 
Louls sold titles of nobility, admitting the pur- 
chaser to patent title, of count, marquis, or 
Tay ahopkegpor might bapa dignty, and eanoble 
any 7 uy a dignity, and ennoble 
Himse’ and’ family immediately; and. as those 
patents carried with them all the privileges 

by the hereditary nobility, especially 








Stself to business; each order, the nobility, 
clergy, and commons, in their separate cham- 
ders. "The commons ‘having declared that the 
other two orders should be taxed, and pay their 
share of the national burden in the same man- 
ner as the commons, so violent an altercation 
ensued—the nobility and clergy both refusing— 
that the commons left the assembly, and, re- 
moving their sittings elsewhere, declared them- 
selves to be the real governing power and the 
‘guardians of the nation. 

‘Lonls, becoming alarmed, surrounded Paris 
‘with troops, in the hope of overaweing the cl 
zens. The people, however, incensed at this tm. 
politic act, congregated in tumaltuons bodies, and. 
breaking open the shops, armed themselves with 
‘what weapons they could find, and, attacking 

trong fortress of the Bastile, soon reduced 
it to ruins and, cutting off the governor's head, 
paraded it about the streets, as a trophy gained 
‘from despotism —1789. 

The following yeat a new constitution was 
framed, which Louis was obliged to accept ; but 
all his Concessions only provoked mew demands, 
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the National Assembly, who, for security, sent 
tiem to the Temple, 
‘Thelr residence here was of short duration ; 





was created Dauphin, and shared in 
most of the griets of his parents while 
4 the Temple; and on 


consequ 
ton, to degrade him, made him over to alow, 
@ronken misereant, s cobbler, of the name of 
Simon—who, under the derisive title of tutor to 
the young Capet, used him like s slave, and 
decane « brutal’tyrant to him, His violence 


Secape from France at the time the king and 
family wore arrested and taken back to Paris, 
‘After spending some time in Brussels ; and even 
Joining for « season the Prussians in their war of 
invasion, finally took up his residence in this 
country, receiving from the Government a pen- 
sion during his expatriation ; and, on the death 
of his nephew in the Temple, assumed the title 
of Louis XVI. " 

‘On the abilicution of Napoleon in 1814, 
Louls returned to: France and ascended the 
throne of his ancestors; but had hardly exer- 

his power, when the return of Ni 
Jeon once more compelled him to sesk salty 
in flight. 

10 1815, after the Hundred Days, Louis re- 
entered Paris, and again assumed. sovereign 
sway. His closing the shops and theatres on 
Sunday grestly annoyed both the tradespeople 


f 





“ih iuians ; caused Yast discontent among 


the reputation of an intelli ad 
the rep ‘an intelligent, learned, 


‘before the ‘Tribanal 
ya court tha fad 


of Public months 
before, sent his father to the guillotine—be fed 





where, 
of himself and sister, be under- 
of profesor of “geography axl 


took the 
‘mathematics. 
iectory having consented to relewe 
hig two brothers, held prisoners in France, fhe 
would to America, the three prince 
sailed for the New World, where they resi! 
fil 1800, and then took up their abode i Ex 
; his brothers dying the following year, ou 
other near London, 


& 


begun in the previous reiz, were eonsummall 
under that of Louis-Philippe, 


policy, however, was 

ity towards those cabinets 
which he called his allies. One of the most 
crafty of his treaties was the Spanish marriage 
contract for thesdvancement of his own family, 
fa gave great umbrage tothe ‘other powers of 


‘After a relgn of eighteen years, a revolution, 
caused by an act of his own in wuppressing-& 
public meeting, drove him and his family, ia 
1848, from the’ throne and kingdom ;_thouch 
there can be little doubt, had he given the order 
to resist. the people, the outbreak might bare 
been suppressed, but, most-probably, at a fearft! 
Joss of life. Disguised as an Englishinan, Louis 
Philippe esceped to this country, and, with bis 
family, took up his abode at Claremont, where 
hhe died in 1850. 


LOUIS OF ANJOU.—There have been four 
dukes of celebrity of this name; one who, ia 
1342, became King of Poland ; another, son of 
John the Good, King of France, who, in 1380, 
after vainly striving for the throne of Naple 
died of grief; a third, the son of the last, Who 
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oct. He wrote also two plays—the 
{Sctolar,” comedy, and the “Solicitor,” a 
trgedy, ' He was a zealous Koyalist, and suffered 
‘ach for his attachment to Charles 1. Died, 






Glin-ware and ropen but it depends chiefly on 
te eng, cod mackerel, nd apratfiaheriet 
4 baa parish church, assomiy =Fo0ms, a 
teatre, baths, and reading-rooms. It is abont 
‘Sweaty miles “from Norwich, with which it is 
(mad by canal, and isthe terminus of 
‘geet Eastern Conntee allway. Pop 


the 
UNOLA, Iowans, born A.D. 1491; the 
‘Pungest son of @ Spanish nobleman of high 
Hrhand the founder of the onder of Jesuits. 
ww! ‘ary profession, 
ehisined a commission in the Spanish army 








‘ethaving broken his leg at the slege of Pam- 
Wena, he made a vow to the Virgin that if he 
aye he would make a plgrimage to Jera- 
‘Zea which resolution he fulfilled. "After sta- 
(Re latin for a short time at Barcelona, he 
rtd himself to 8 cares of life; 
Paraed 3 to gather 
ec neo ag a 


I 
! 
i 
5 
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at length obtained a confirmation by Pope Paal 
TIL Died, 1556.—See Iauarscs LoroLa. 
‘LOZERE, a fm the south of 


‘productions 

‘Dats, wine, and potatoes: ita principal mimorais 
tre lhn, lad: copper, anuimony, end aver the 
land ‘is ‘not fertile; and a great amber of the 
{nhabitants subsist clietly on potatoce and cheat- 
"St UBEOK, « bee ely & Northern Germany, 
LUBECK, a a 
situated between the Hivers Trave and Wake- 
nits, thirty-five. miles north-east of Hamburg, 


with a small 1g to it, whi 
as once of conailerabe extent “Lubec is 
‘changes since 
‘the fifteenth century, than any other conti- 
od by 


‘thelr quaint gables and the abundance of often 
grotesque architecture and tracery with which 


Gateway of Labaek 


are embellished; by its feudal gates; its 
Gothic churches; and its most venerable 
‘haus: all speaking to the mind of a past 
of opalence, prosperity and power, when, ‘as 
imperial city, and still more as the capital oft 
Hanseatic. Lueck acquired, if it 


thage. With the dissolution of that leagne, 
however, her power and at once ais? 
solved. grew torpid; her_commence 
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declined ; a blight fell upon her industry ; and 
the great commercial mistress of Northern 
Germany fell st once into decay and ruin, Her 


magnificent abodes of the once princely mer- 
Chants; the stately ‘churches, raed by her 
opulent citizens; her walls 


eran ee ty Tesi 
ing, tres of the nt 

Eat Pier Ean at condos 
and commercial grandeur of « former age. It is 
‘mournful to walk over the grass-grown streets, 
‘and pass the rows of stil stately houses, silent 
and tenantless, and contemplate her magnificent 
‘cathedral, the most exquisite example of Gothic 
architectare in Germany—rich within, in glo- 
rious paintings, and curious mementos of for- 
gotten ages. 

‘Though not carrying on. hundredth part of 

her former commerce, Lubeck has stil, for 
German port, a tolerable amount of trade and 
shipping, and still conducts a trade with 
Russia and the Baltic. The port of Lubeck is 
properly at the mouth of the Trave, the river 
only admitting ships drawing nine feet of water 
to enter the river, and reach the spacious basins 
at Lubeck. The population of the city and dis- 
trict is about 36,000, and thet of Lubeck iteelt 
does not greatly exceed 25,000. ‘The city lies 
{in latitude 58° 51’ north ; and, longitude, 10° 50° 
east. 
LUBLIN, a town of Péland on the Bristritza, 
eighty-five tiles from Warsaw. ‘The province 
hag an area of 11,975 square miles; its principal 
pablie buildings are a cathedral, the Soblesky 
Palace, a town-hall, college, theatre, hospitals, 
‘and schools; manufactures woollen cloths. Lub- 
in fs the capital of a province of the same name, 
‘and has a castle standing on @ high rock. Popu- 
lation of the town, 17,000, 

LUCANUS, Mancus Axxavs, a Latin poet, 
orn at Bostiea in Spain, 88 A.D. He went at 
an early age to Rome, where, through his verses, 
he soon became the favourite of the Emperor 
‘Nero; who was desirous of being considered the 
greatest poet of his age. Lucanus was foolish 

to enter into competition with his im- 
jovi.” He suleequently conspired agains 
more poetry.’ He subsequently co 
the lie of Nero; for which he was condemued t9 
death, His only poem extant is the ‘* Phursalia,” 
in which he describes the war from the com- 
‘mencement, to Cesar's meeting with Cleopatra 
In Egypt, Died in 6s, 

LUCGA, one of the most fertile regions of 
Italy, and was, in 1847, ceded to Tuscany ; lies 
‘between lat. 43° 45/and'44° 47°N. ; long. between 
10° 12' and 10° 42’ E. It is surrounded by Tus- 
cany, Modena, and the Mediterranean. Ares, 


426 Square miles. 

LUCERNE, « Canton of Switzerland, and en- 
closed by the Cantons of Zurich, Schweits, and 
Unterwalden, It 1s the chief of the Swiss Ro- 
‘man Catholic Cantons ; the soll is ly fer 
tile, and produces fruits and wine. It 1s level 
towards the north, but moantainons in the 
south. The Emmerr is the principal river; the 
Jakes are the Baldegg and the Sempach : those 
flatts, “atdosroarig und ley Suatandey re 

5 ig and dairy=h are 
fhe principal branches of trade, "Population, 


EUGERNE, a lake of Switzerland between 
the Cantons of Unterwalden, Lucerne, Schweits, 





and Url, It is nearly two miles in width, and 
twenty-five in length, ‘The scenery is beautifal, 
and remarkably picturesque. A steamer plies 
on the water twice « day daring the summer 
moni 

LUCIA, Sr., one of the Windward Islands in 
of Marciques ‘Lat 19° 40° long. ele WI 

que. Lat. 13° 40°N.; long. 61° W. Tt 

has several commodions bays and harbours, with | 
good anchorage, ‘The Engl ‘settled in 
this island in 1637. In the year 1763 it was ceded 
to France. In the year 1779 it was taken by 
the English, but restored at the peace of 1783, 
Snot generally healthy and th clevated parts 
no a eleva 
are covered with thick’ forests. It exhibits 
variety of hills; and two rather remarkable, 
being round and’ high; they are su to be 
volcanoes. There are’ fine valleys ‘at the 
foot of them, well watered, and having a goot 
soll, Population, 25,000. 

‘LUCIAN. —He wasa celebrated Greek writer. 
Marens Aurelius had a great esteem for his | 
talents, and ted him registrar of Egypt. | 
He was originally placed witha sculptor; but dis- 
king the business, he applied himself tothe study 
of the law, which profession he also abandoned, 
‘and devoted himself to philosophy and eloquence. 
‘The best editions of Lucian are those of Lehman 
and Dindorf; they are all written in the Attic 
dialect. They are mostly satirical; but abound 
‘with witticisms ; and are profane and obscene. 
Blunt, Tooke, and Franklin have translated them 
into English,” Lucian died st an advanced age, 
‘about 200, 

LUCIUS.—Three Popes of this name hare 
lived between 252and 1185. Lucius. succeeded 
Cornelius in 252, and was martyred the yer 
following. Lucius II. was a native of Bologns. 
and succeeded Celestin IL. in 1114, He died 
{rom a blow received in a popular commotion ix | 
1145,” Lucius Tl, succeeded Alexander il, iz | 
N81, ‘The Roman people rose him, | 
‘which compelled him to retire to bat | 
afterwards returned; and with the assistance 
of the Italian princes subdued his enemies. A | 
new commotion, however, again compelled him | 
toretire, He made a constitution for the extir- 
pation of heresies, which laid the foundation of 
the Inquisition. Died at Verona, 1185. 
LUCKNOW, a city of British India, and 
capital of the late kingdom of Oude, situated on 
river Goomtes.. ‘The city of Lucknow wii! 
de ever memorable for the siege it sustained by 
the rebels, and for its gallant defence by Briga- 
dier Inglis, and also for the masterly retreat 
effected by Sir Colin Camptell in 1857. The 
streets are irregular and narrow. ‘The mausc- 
Jeum of Asoph, and Dowieh, with the gut, 
domes ofthe mosque, give to it an aspect of im- 
posing splendour. gardens are 
extremely beautiful, ‘The British military can- 
tonments, previous to the Sepoy rebellion, were 
situated about four miles from the city. Popa 
Intion between 200,000 ana 300,000. 
LUCRETIUS, Trros Caxvs, born 95 B.C.. 
and educsied under Zeno and Phedras, “He 
‘was a poet and philosopher, and Cicero high! 
Tommends hin Jor his learning and eloqussee. 
Lucretius has been translated into English by 
Creech, and published in Bolin's Classsicsi 
‘Library. His poem on the Natare of Things is 
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elegant, but founded on the doctrine of Epl- 
“edhe tommy tr 3 
, Lucio .C. 
115, a celebrated Roman general and consul, 
Edie. eerie eee 
over and conquer 
Bibynia, B.C. 74, He was retalled on account 


of his cruelty and severity to his soldiers, and 
the command given to Pompey. He obtained a 
Samph on ha rear to Rome and afterwards 
te vate life, possessed of great 
Taher. He patronized learned. men, and col= 





. Ithas several charities for edu- 
for the relief of the poor. Popu- 


‘art toward the 
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‘nearer, or make her sail nearer to the 
the’ wind. To tug’ round, is to 
‘the ship up into the wind, in 
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Yrecipitous mountains. 
‘carried on along 
YX ISLAND, about ten miles. from 
Point, at the mouth of the Bristol 
Itis defended by high rocks, except 
eastern coast; has a lighthouse and 
lent butter; 
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sa noted stronghold for pirates. 
LUNEBUNG, a dlutnce of Hanover, Tying 
bank of the Elbe, and formerly @ 
the Its chief 


the Hanover and Harburg railway. It has 
iam, a military school for 
barracks, “Its manufac 


i 


the Vezouze and Meurthe. The town is well 
‘Dullt; has a town-hall, hospital, and barracks. 
‘The church of St, James is very handsome, and 
fs surmounted by two elegant towers." The 
Deautifal castle was long the residence of Sta- 
nislaus, king of Poland. - Manufactures woollen 
cloth, yarn, and globes.” Population, 16,000. 
LUNGS, the organs of respiration in man 
and other vertebrated animals. The lungs or 
respiratory organs are situated in the chest or 
thoraz, protected on every side by a cage of 
ones; the lungs are divided intotwo parts; the 
right lung being subdivided into three lobes, and 
the left into two; they are connected above by the 
trachea, or windpipe, which opens into the back 
of the mouth ; the entrance being guarded by 
the uvala, See “Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 
For the function of the lungs and their construc— 
ton, see Resrinarion and Oncay oF Voice. 
LUTHER, Mantix.—This great apostle of the. 
Reformation was the son of a worker in metals, 
‘and born at Eisleben in 1483. At the age of 
eighteen he was sent to the University of Erfurt, 
‘where he devoted himself to the study of philo- 
sophy and civil law ; up to this time he had led. 
the usual life of a student, without exhibiting 
any special gifts or qualities ; but while one day 
walking with a fellow-collegian, they were over- 
taken by a storm, and his friend struck dead at 
his feet by a flash of lightning. ‘This cireum- 
stance exercised a powerful influence on the 
mind and habits of the young student, and led 
to 90 Teligious & state of mind, that he retired, 
while yet a youth, from the world; and entering 
the holy brotherhood of the Augustine monks, 
devoted his time to Scriptural readings and de 
‘out contemplations. Having possessed himself 
of a Latin Bible, Luther confined himself more 
than ever to his cell ; making himself profoundly 





Martin Lather, 


conversant with all its contents; and then, call- 
ing into operation all the dormant powers of his. 
mind, cloely analyzed the teachings of the Ro 

mish Church, and contrasted them with the doc~ 
trine and practice inculcated in the Scriptures; 
‘and, discovering the wide difference existing be- 
‘tween the faulty human structure of the one, 
and the Divine simplicity of the other, only 





‘waited the opportunity to impart to the ‘world 
Te athe he had made manifesto imal 
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‘This opportunity was not long wanting ; for 
Luther, having been sent to Rome on aome dut} 
She practioa he saw performed in fhe Eternal 
aan ra 
City, under the name of religion, that, on his 
retarn to Germany—though created aD-D., and 
advanced to the Chair of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg—when Leo X., to fill his ex- 
bausted coffers, made a trade of religion, and 
‘sold ind: ces OF Lge ot only fr 
committed, but crimes yet. unperpetra 
‘oF unthought of, and for # certain price vended, 
in every State of Europe, absolution for sins of 
all atrocity, and crimes of every dye and infamy, 
Luther was the first to oppose and denounce 
this outrage on morality and religion. He first 
lished @ thesis ‘the iniquity of seling 
Tndulgences, This brought forth a reply fom 
the legate; but the people, whose common sense 
‘had been powerfully appealed to by Luther, took 
his view of the question ; and everywhere de- 
nounced and repudiated both the act and the 
absolution. 
Popular {indignation ran so high, and party 
‘became #0 ‘that Luther was 


‘obliged, for a time, to seek safety by flight—the | pl 


‘Pope demanding his extradition from each State 
where he sought shelter, and at last, by a spe- 
lal Bull, excommunicating him and all his fol- 
lowers; ‘the Emperor algo laid him under the 
dan of the Empire. Luther, however, was so far 
out of danger st the present from either mea- 
sure; as a party of horsemen suddenly waylald 
him, and making him their prisoner, kept him 
in such seclusion, that for nearly @ year his 
‘whereabouts was unknown even to his most in- 
timate friends. His first act, on regaining his 
Uberty, was a severe reply 'to Henry. VII's 
charge against him; and soon after, to the 
seandal of meny, Luther married an’ escaped 
nun; but he defended his conduct from the 
charge of immorality on such Seriptural grounds, 
that even his enemies were silenced. 

Finding all means powerless to put down or 
win over so resolute a champion, the Catholic 
party induced the learned Erasmus to take up 
his pen and denoutes the new doctrine; this led 
to a long paper war between the two. About 
this time the Emperor commanded the Mass to 

¢ Germany : this 


‘and Saxony ; from which word ti 
term of Paoresranrs was in fatare given 
the followers of the Reformed 

appeared Luther's translation 





to 
In 1585 
‘the Bible in 
German ; and though his health soon after de- 
clined, he continued to labour in the cause of 
religion and truth, both by presehing and by 


Published books and till the year 
1546, when death put a perlod fo his career of 
exertion and usefulness — an event, however, 
that did not take place till the greater part of 

had firmly embraced the doctrine of 
the Reformed religion, 

Lather was ardent, honest, firm, but tmpe- 
‘tous; zealous in whatever he undertook : and, 
In the energy of his purpose, diverted by no ob- 
stacle in the way to the fulfilment of his object. 
‘The friendship of Melancthon was of immense 
service to Luther ; asthe Judgment and prudence 
of the former served materially to temper the 
imspetaous roughness of the latter. 





mulation, 2000, 
LUXEMBURG, Guano Duca, s State 
Europe bounded of the south by France; on 
north and east by Rhenish Prassia, and on the 
west by Namur. It was formerly annexed t0 
Belgium ; but it was dismembered by the Revo- 


and fine earthenware. "Popa 
lation, 13,000, 


LUXOR, a village of Upper] on the right 
bank of the Nile, situated on the site of the 


the son of Eunomus, the king of Sparta, 
brother of Polydectes. ‘The records of his lige 
are very obscure. After the death of Polydectes, 
his widow offered him the crown; which he re- 





ordered people, and’ 


it. 
He is suppoted to have died at an advanced age 
ft Crete, about 870 B.C. 

LYME-REGIS, a Parliamentary borough of 
Dorsetahire. It is celebrated for ita excellent 
artifical harbour, round which are several emall 
forts. It is the birthplace of Admiral Summers, 
the discoverer of the Rermuadas,. 1 waa vis 

yy an earthquake ). Itaprincipal baildings 
are the parish church, custom-house, town- 
hhall,and assembly rooms ; returns one member 
to Parllament: and has «population, of 3516. 
Tt was here that in 1672 the Dateh fleet were 


defeated. 
LYMPHATICS, a system of vessels in the 
‘animal economy ; which consist of small tubes, 








LUTON, a markel-town of “Bedfordshire, 





that, rising from all the-cavities of the body, 
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sod uniting with the lacteais of the digestive 
creams, form what is known as the absorbent 
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‘and gloamy, excepting in quite 
arts of the town, where they dis- 
ery considerable eleganes in thelr 
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existence before the Christian era, Population, 


178,000, 
LYONS, Loup Evawwp, born near Christ- 
church, Hants, 1790; one of our most distin 
guished British admirals. He entered the navy 
‘5 volunteer, in 1800, whea only ten and 
‘shalf yearsold, in the Royal Charlotte yacht, and 
after some service in the he 
‘accompanied Sir John Duckworth's expedition 
to the Dardanelles. He astisted at the demo- 
tion of the redoubt on Point Pesquies, on the 
Adriatic shores, and retumed to England in 
1807. He went in the same year to the East 
Indies, and attained the rank of lieutenant. He 
obtained considerable distinetion in the island of 
Banda Neira, in 1810, as being among the first 
to scale the castle of Belgica, for which service 
he was appointed fag-ieutenant to. Rear-Admi- 
Drary. ‘mest important servies, 

of Fort Marrack, which he 
oes. He ‘afterwards 


‘He was the first to enter the Black Sea, in a 
‘British man of war. In 1835 he exchanged the 
naval for the diplomatic profession, was knighted, 


and reosived several orders, and was 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Athens, 
which pest he filled from 1835 to 1849. In the 





latter year he was to the Swiss Con- 
federation, and, in 1861, he was sent to Stock- 
holm in a similar capacity. Bir E¢mund Lyons 
‘was greatly distinguished in the Crimean War, 
particularly at the battles of Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkerman, After « short command in the 
Mediterranean, he was summoned to escort Her 
‘Majesty to Cherbourg, the last public duty he 
falfliod. Admiral Lyons died in 188¢, to the 
ising tienda, onvng bebind the repaiaion of 
Fepat 
kiifal commander, and a clever 


LYTTON, Sm Epwaxp Lrrvox Botwxn.— 
‘This ‘writer was born at Haydon 
Hall, in Norfolk, in 1805, and is one of the most 
celebrated writers of the day. He was eda- 
cated at Cambridge, on leaving which, in 1896, 
he began his esreer as author ; and’ his first 
attempt was « volume of poems entitled “ Weeds 
and Wild Flowers.” He next wrote a novel, 
called “ Falkland "and the following year pub- 
lished the besutiful novel of “Pelham,” which 
at once established his fame as a writer of the 
first order. ‘This was followed in succession by 
‘8 series of works which, for besuty of language, 
admirably drawn characters, and ime 
gery, have no equal at the presenttime, Among 
the ‘best of these are, “The Last Days of 

lj”  Rienai ;" The Last of the Barons;” 
“Night and Morning ;” “Pelham ;* “Pilgrims 
of the Rhine ;" “The Disowned,” etc. Many of 
his works are interspersed with poetry, fall of 
grace and beanty. As a dramatic author, his 
most sncosseful production is, “The Lady of 
Lyons,” which, a8 an acting play, has scarcely 
deen a popalarity. 

‘Sir Baward early attached himselfto the Whig. 
party and was returned to Parliament for St. Ives, 
{n 1831 ; and, during the time Lord Melbourne was 
in power, he was created a baronet, and soon 
ter withdrew from poltes, and devoted 
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‘himself wholly to literary pursuits, After a pro- | maiden name, Lytton, for his surname. In 1856, 
longed absence, ‘entered the House of | he was chosen Lord Rector of the Glasgow 


ions, advocating the 
yas fetarned or Hes 
by tho death of his mother, he iaheritod the 
aiaternal estates, and with them his mother's 


M Is the’ thirteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, has a labial articulation, and is forimed 
dy comy the lips. Tt is termed a seml- 
vowel, its sound is nniform, as in man, time, 
rum, ‘etc. M is also s numeral letter, and 
stands for mille, a thousand, 1000, and with » 
‘dash over it thus, Bf for 10,000. As an abbre- 
‘Yiation, it 1s used for Mareus, Martius, Manlius, 
and Mutins; A.M., or M.A, signifies Magister | term 
Artium, Master ‘of Arte; M.D. Medicine 
‘Doctor, Doctor of Bedicine ; A.M., Anno Mundi, 
‘the year of the world; MS., or MSS., manu- 
script or manuscripts.’ In astronomical tables 
AM stands for mid-day, or noon, though, to be 
‘more explicit in this sense, it is usually accom- 
panied by A. or P.: A.M, ante meridiem, before 
noon ; P.M.. post meridiem, afternoon, In me- 
dicing, M stands for Manipwlus, a handfal 
M, Afiatura, the mixture; and with « horizontal 
line drawn through it, M implies Mice, Mix. Mt 





‘was formerly the letter used to brand criminals 
convicted of murder, ut admitted to beneSt of 


or 
MAAS, MAES, or MEUSE, the name of one 
of the principal rivers in Belgium, which, rising 
pe race in the Department of the Haute- 
ne, passes by Neuf Chfteau, Verdun, Me- 
Hires’ Charville, and Givet; enters Belgium by 
the province of Namur: immodiately above Givet 
and. holding ‘8 north-north-east course to Liege, 
ig Maastricht, enters Holland by the 
province. of Limburg, aad flows to Dort, were 
E divides into two branches, the southern again 
ittinz into two—the whole forming the islands 
‘Ysselmonde, Voorne, and Overflakkee—enters 
the German Ocean between the towns of Briel 
and Browershaven. 
J ittngy rich lac loge capa 
‘very strongly fortified place, being the cay 
of Limburg, and standing on the left banks of 
the Maas, over which a stone bridge connects it 
withthe sobare af Wgeks Wis ourenn es 
north-north-east from Liege, and fifty-eight from 
Brussels. It is in latitude 50° 48" north, and lon- 
gitude 5° 43’ east, and has a population of 22,000. 
Tt is a regular and extremely well-built town, 
with my fine streets and squares, the chief 
one, called the Parade, being enclosed on all 
sides by rows of trees: the principal buildings 
‘are the Town Hall, and the great church of 
‘St. Gervais. The manufactures are woollen 
cloth, leather, flannel, beer, spirits, soap, and 
fire-arms. Next to the citadel, which is built 
Op a hl the enue garry 4 a bse, fal 
of remarkable fossil remains, is one of the most 
earious objects, with the fortifications. Geo- 
logically, both the eltadel, rock of Petersberg, 
‘and the quarry are extremely interesting. 
‘MACACUS, or MACAQUES, the name given 
toe enue of found in India and the 





University. 

Sir Edward Lytton married, in 1827, the 
Ganghter of the late Francis Massey Wheeler, 
Esq., of Limerick ; but the marriage did not 
prove a happy ‘one, Sir Edward having been 
‘separated for many’ years, 


adjacent islands, inhabiting the forests, and re- 
markable for boldness and the cunning and 
Impudence with which they pillage gardens and 
greuara, The masse is heavy, care angus 
‘the ‘some species, 
ong ; in others, various. 
MACADAM, Jonx Lovpox, the inventor of 
the system of Toad-making, now known by the 
‘Macadamised, was born in the south of 
Scotland, in the county of Kirkcudbright, in 
1756. As a te and road trustee, he 
‘was carly led to the consideration of the subject 
of the highways, from the generally defective 
state in which ‘the roads at that time were 
allowed to remain; and, having eventually 
obtained permission to introduce his new system, 
such was the great and universal advantage to 
all classes of society, that the Government 
offered him the honour of knighthood, at the 
same time presenting him with a gift of £10,000; 
the former being declined on account of age, was 
sonferred on his gon. Mr, Macadam died in 
MACAULAY, Taowas Bastrorow, Lox, 
born at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, ‘1800 
He was the son of Zachary Macaulay, 
Presbyterians Prom a cary apo BC was noted 
for his extraordinary power of memory ; from 
school he was sent to Cambridge, where ho 
graduated B.A, in 1899, and M.A. in 1826. He 
entered himself at Lincoln's Inn, and was called 
to the bar; while yet s boy, he gained con- 
siderable reputation by his verses and his con- 
tributions to the “Quarterly Magazine,” his 
first effort being the brilliant essay on Milton. 
His political career commenced in 1830, when 
he entered Parliament as member for Calne, 
‘and was made Secretary of the Board of Control 
{im India, to which place, in 1834, he was seat 
‘as member of the Supreme Council of Calentta, 
‘and returned to England two years and a halt 
‘afterwards, having made a considerable addition 
to his fortune; and, for a few succeeding years, 
Tepresented Edinburgh in the House of Com- 
mons, at the same tinie contributing to the 
“Edinburgh Review.” In 1849, he was elected 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, and 
about the same time beceme a bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn, He was appointed Honorary 
Professor of ‘Ancient History in the Royal 
‘Academy in 1850, and received the Pru: 
order of merit; and, in 1857, he was created 
Lord Macaulay. He has written the Memolrs 
of Oliver Goldsmith, William Pitt, and other 
eminent men; but, during the last twelve years 
of his life, he devoted nearly the whole of his time 
in writing the “ History of England,” though, we 
fear, the narrative is only completed down to the 
death of Wiliam IJ. Besides the Hiseory, he 
‘wrote ® great number of “Essays ;” also 
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calection of beautiful ballads, well known as the 
“laysof Ancient Rome.” A8a parliamentarian, 
te doplayed great eloquence, grace, and energy. 
His death, which occurred in. 1853, was deeply 
‘deplored and felt by all who honour noble talent 
4nd appreciate sterling qualities, His remains 
‘vere interred in Weatminster Abbey. Few lite 


cance The graph ey of hia ic 
, the graphic energy ion, 
inpart fo his prose productions the imagina- 
tive beauty of poetry, and to the sternest facts 
history the fascination of romance. His 
“History ‘of England,” 80 far as it goes, is the 
‘blest monument the country possesses’ of the 
Tesarch, erudition, and genius of this univer 
wully-admired and highly-gifted author. 

MACARONI, the name of a famons Italian 

us food, made of wheaten flour and 

{ges and formed into pipe-shaped pieces about 
the dimensions of a quill, and eaten very exten- 
‘Avely on the continent, and now to some extent 
‘ this country. The’ best is manufactured in 
Grace, “Also the name of a small sweet blacult, 
Rade with the best flour, exgs, sugar, and milk, 
Se" Dictionary of Dally Wants.’ 

MACARONI, a name given to any vain, 

, oF foppish person, and towards the 

Middle of the last century in common use in 
is country, and employed to denote any fop or 
‘ncelted five gentleman; the name gave prace 
tout the beginning of the nineteenth cent 
t» the term of “Dandy.” The true Macar 
‘Yanan exquisite, usually dressed in the extreme 
‘aahlon, with an abundance of finery, Jewels, 


Macaroni. 
Perfumes, and an assumption of airs and graces. 
‘The perfect Macaroni was generally distin. 
by two watches, one in elther fob, and 
by rings and an elegant cane; the cut gives 

‘of this now obsolete species of the 





MACBETH, one of the Scotch kings, a dig- 
nity which he acquired by murder and usur- 
Pation in the eleventh century. The victim of 

crime, Duncan, was his kinsman, and at the 
time of his murder was 8 guest of his treacho- 
Tous relative. Having seized upon the throne, 
‘he put to death all those, in his dominions, who 
opposed him, and among’ the rest, MacGili and 
Banquo. Macduff escaped by flying for refuge 
to England, when the ian tyrant, in re~ 
venge, murdered his wife and children. Mal- 
colm, the son of the late King Duncan, who had 
also fied to,England, combined with Macduff to 
eruah the man who had so injured them ; and, 
‘having obtained aid from the English, returned 
to Scotland, and defeated Macbeth, who was 
alain in the battle by Macduff. 

MACCABZUS, Jupas, was the third son of 
Mattathias, a valiant Hebrew chieftain, and his 
successor ‘in command. He continued his 
father’s career of vietory, defeated the Syrians, 
and became master of Judea, which was sub- 
sequently invaded by Lysias and King Antio- 
chus Enpator, with an army of 120,000 men, 
desides elephants and war-chariots. Judas, 
after a san battle, was compelied to re- 
treat, his young brother, Eleazar, being Killed. 
‘Judas himself was afterwards slain in battle, 
‘by the Syrians, B.C. 160, 

MACCABEES, a celebrated Jewish family, 
‘who resisted the Greek kings of Syria in the 
second century before the Christian era. Mat- 
tathias waa the head of the family. He bravely 
‘opposed the orders of Antiochus ‘Epiphanes to 
compel the Jewish people to worship idols. He 
invited his countrymen to revolt, and was pro- 
claimed thelr general. He died B.C. 166, 
leaving five sons, Simon, Jonathan, Judas, 
John, "and Eleazar. 

MACCABEES, the name of seven brothers 
of Judea, who, during the persecution of 
Antiochus’ Epiphanes, suffered martyrdom at 
Antloch, B.C. 168. They were not of the same 
family as the above. 

MACCAW.—The Maccaw is about the size 
of the common hen, and has a tail wedge- 

about two feet and a half long; it is 
native of South America, and delights in the 
palm-woods, whose fruit forms its chief food. It 
is entirely of & deep and brilliant blue above, 
‘and red beneath, with black legs and claws. 

MACCLESFIELD, a borough and market 
town of Cheshire, on the River Bollin, It is 
connected by a canal with Manchester and Lon- 
don. It has four principal streets, besides nu- 
‘merous small ones. Its chief buildings are 
an ancient church and gaol, a town hall, assem- 
bly rooms, theatre, and various schools; manus 
factures—cottons and silks. Returns two mem- 
bers to Parliament, from 1073 registered electors, 
Population, 39,045. 

MACCLURE, Sin Rosent Joux Lx Mesv- 
auzk, born at Wexford, in Ireland, in 1807. He 
was the discoverer of the North-West Passage. 
He was adopted and educated by General Le 
Mesurier, who sen hm o Rtn, and eterwardt 

wurst, He was subsequently ap 
midshipman on board the Viciory. In 1836 he 
attained the rank of lieutenant, and served in 
the exploring expedition in the Arctic Seas. 
After his return he was appointed to tho Has- 
tings, In 1848 he was fir Ueutenant in 
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— 
‘Sir John Roas's expedition in search of Sir John 
‘Franklin ; and on his return to England in 1849, 
‘was promoted to & commander. He again set 
out in search of Franklin in i860, second in 
‘command of the expedition under Captain Col- 
ison. In a severe gale in the Straits of Magel- 
Jian he was separated from the shtp commanded 
‘by Captain Coilison ; Macclure therefore resolved 
to act upon his own responsibility; and, after 
undergoing many difficulties, and being’ beset 
‘with ice, he doubled Capes Bathurst and Parry, 
and discovered & land, mountainous, but with 
yerdant valleys, which he named Baring’s Is- 
land; and finally, sailing up Prince of Wales's 
Straits, he penetrated into Barrow's Straits, and 
‘thus in 1850 discovered the long-sought North- 
‘West Passage. Ho was knighted on his return 
to England, and received £5000 as a reward for 
his services. 

MACDONALD, Srepuen, Duke of Tarentum 
and Marshal of France, born. in 1765. He was 
‘the desoendunt of Scotch family, long settled 
in France. He entered the army, and distin- 
guinhed himself at the Battle of Jema 

(e was instrumental in the capture of the 
Dutch fleet, and was appointed general of divi- 
‘sion. In 1796 he was made Governor of Rome, 
‘and performed signal service at the Battle of 
‘Wagram, was honoured with the grade of ma 

‘of tie empire, and soon sfter became Duke 
of Tarentum. On the abdication of Napoleon 
hho was nominated a member of the Chamber of 
Peers, and became Grand Chancellor of the 
Legion of Honour in 1816. Died at Parisin 1840, 

‘MACDUFF, a sea-port in the county of 
‘Banff, in Scotland, with & commodious harbour 
‘and small coasting trade, Also the name of an 
old Scottish family, which, in the time of Duncan, 
{in the early part of the eloventh century, was of 

‘distinction, 

‘The Thane of Macduff having refused to send 
fome of is vans at the bidding ofthe usurper, 
‘Macbeth, to assist in strengthening some of the 
‘national defences, the tyrant attacked his castle 
‘when the Thane was absent, and put his wife, 
children, and all his people to death; Macduf 
‘ultimately joined Malcoim and bis English allies, 
aud, in the battle fought in Fife, near Birnham 
‘Wood, as it is reported, killed Macbeth with his 
own hand, 
in nee and onginally mevoy « heary worden 

use, and ot merely a heavy wouden 
cluby"this, afer a time, was loaded with ead 
‘and Studded with spikes, and sometimes made 
of brass or iron and of various ahapes, from the 
common hedge bludgeon. to a maliet-headed 
‘weapon at the end of a staff of one or two feet in 
fength, with a cylindrical head of eight inches 
Tong: and ome consisted of a globe of iron 
surrounded with spikes, and weighing several 
‘pounds, swong by & short chain to a stuff of 
two and a half or three feet long. Such wea- 
pons were usually carried by knights for close 
Encounters. This was the only weapon permitted 
to be vied by warlike abbots, and thore eccle- 
sinstics who chose to go to battle, and to whom 
swords and cutting weapons were forbidden by 

the moral eanons of the church : to kil! aman 
dy running him through the body with lance or 
jlaive being regarded as pnbecoming a mem- 

‘of the church, while to knock out his brains 

with un fron bludgeon was deemed bath ortho- 

















dox and meritorious, 
1098 


‘MACE, an ensign of anthority borne before 
‘magistrates, and is the symbol of power and civit 
authority in corporate citles, and also by the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and is only 
shown when he is in the chair. ‘ihe mare is 
either made of slver or copper gilt, and is orne- 
mented with a crown, a globe and’ cross, and fs 
sometimes set with precious stone 

MACE, a well-known spice, the outer fleshy 
covering of the nutmeg, precisely analogous to 
the flbrous husk in which’ the filbert is enveloped. 
Mace is a thick, tough, reticulated and oleagi- 
nous membrane, separated from the nut when 
ripe, and, being ‘dried in the sun, becomes of & 
yellowish brown. It is extremely’ aromatic, and 
doth in medicine and cookery is a stimulating 
carminative and an aromatic condiment.—See 
Noniro. 

‘MACEDONIA, te ancient geography, acountry 
of Europe, bound on the north by Moesia, on the 
South by the smaller states of Greece, ‘on the 
east by Thrace, and on the west by Epiras and 
Iiyria; its earliest name was Armathies, but it 
‘acquired ite name of Macedonia from the Greeks 
and ® powerful monarch who ruled its destinies, 
called Macedon. Under Philip and Alexander 
{ta ancient boundaries were greatly extended, 
till t may be sald to have included at one time 
all Continental Greece and Asia Minor. 
province including isin, race and Bras 

ee, including race, an 
End stretched from the egean to the Tonia 
Sea. The people were brave, hardy, and -hospi- 





table, and, under the sway of the great Phi, 
became the first military nation in the world, 
‘M\CERATA-E-CAMERINA, an Ttallan 


province, belonging to the States of the Church, 
‘and called a Delegation, and lies between the 
provinces of Ancona, Perugia, Spoleto, Fermo, 
‘and the Adriatic. It has an area of 1173 square 
miles, with a population of nearly 300,000. A 
great part of the province 1s mountainous and 
barren. ‘The valleys, however, are extremely 
fertile, and, being well watered, yield a lurge 
quantity of corn, wine, fruits, and’silk. Also the 
name of the eapital of the province, a well- 
Dullt and beautifully-situated town on the slope 
ofthe hill: has a university, several fine churches 
Jmposing mansions and 16,000 nhabitan 

MACGILLICUDDY'S REEKS, the loftiest 
range of mountains in Munster, Ireland, run- 
ning for about ten miles, between Luke Killarney 
‘on the east, and Carra on the west. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Killarney it takes 
the name of the Glena Purple Mountain. The 
highest peak 1s Carran-taal, whieh attains an 
elevation of 3410 feet. 

MACGILLIWRAY, Witztay, waa an emi- 
nent Scotch naturalist, and was at first an assis- 
tant to Dr. Jamieson, in the museum of Edin- 
burgh University. He was industrions, and 3 
great observer of nature,and rose to be Professor 
of Civil and Natural Iistory in the Marichal 
College, Aberdeen. Among his princival works 
are the “History of British Birds;” History of 
British Quadrapeds,” and “ Natural History of 
Dee-side.” Died at Aberdeen in 1852. 

MACHETES, the Riffs, a genus of wadtn 
birds of the order Gravfatoria and furmily Longre 
‘rostres: only ome species is known, resembling 
snipe, though smaller, the Fringa Pugnaz. 

"MACHTAS, the capital of Washington county; 
State of Maine, U.8, Situated on the Machi 
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iter, 399 miles north-east of Boston, and 300 by 
‘ater, with & population of about 2000, 
MACHIAVELLI, Nionouas, born at Fio- 
rence, 1469, He was a descendant of @ poor 
bat old Florentine family, and was secretary of 
the Republic of Florence, to the time when the 
Medici family re-entered Florence in 1512. He 
Was shortly afterwards accused of being con- 
‘zmed in a conspiracy, and was put to the tor- 
fare, but having nothing to confess was re~ 
leased. He wrote, among other works, “ Dis- 
‘eoune on the First Decade of Livy,” “The 
Golden Ass,” and ‘The Prinee.” Died in Flo- 
ence, 1627. 
MACHICOLATION, 8 term used in ancient 
‘architecture, and meant to express & 
‘Parapet, standing tome distance clear 
of the walls, and over the castle gate, 
ether plerced or formed into spacea which are 
Supported upon arches springing from lane 
‘mriel. Machicolations are small embrasures, 
aad are often seen surmounting the fapl 
tovers and bastions, or crowning the gates an 
barbican ; the term’ also implies the use to which 
they were originally put, that of throwing down 
ten lead, bolling water, seething oll, or other 
‘aiding substances by the garrison on the heads 
‘ofthe storming party. 

MACINTOSH, a species of prepared India 
Mbber, 8 kind of waterproof stuff, used for 
chthing and various purposes, and 80 
‘alled from ita inventor, Macintosh. 

MACK, Cuarces, BARON vox, an Austrian 
sneral, who obtained some distinction for his 
services in the Low Countriesagainst the French, 
inthe campaigns of 1792 and 1793. Five years 
liter, his government sent him to Italy to ‘com 
mad the Neapolitan armies; but here, being 
opposed to Macdonald. he suffered a severe de- 

and was captured, Having been sent as & 
Prisoner of war to Paris, he effected his eacape, 
4nd returned to Vienna, and in 1805 was put in 
command of the army of Bavaris, when the 
‘mest memorable event connected with his ca- 
Teer as a soldier occurred ; for he surrendered 
the town of Uim and 30,000 Austrian troops to 
Napoleon, without striking a blow; stood by 
Poets ‘army laid down their arms, and the 
rench quietly took possession of his stores, ar- 
{lery, and all the marérve! of war. For this 
fondnet he was tried, when liberated on his 
Jamie, and comderaned, to death; but his for- 
ing master pardoned him, and after two years 
inprionment, ne Wea once more allowed to meet 
his countrymen as @freo men; and, unbroken by 
his disgrace, lived to the year 1828. 
meee ae ma 
malar fiterary gentleman a born 
i ‘m'10t3. Phere are few of ont modern 
‘riters more generally known and appreciated 
fan De. Mackay j and, who, for hi beautfl 
‘and obser poema, had the degree 
{LL.D conferred on him by the University of 
__ AS a comtetbator to the London snd provin- 
al press, Dr. Mackay's name te well known; 





‘Balty of matter and in popular appreciation. 
works. both in poetry and prose, are ex- 
tremely numerous. 

KE 





MACKENZIE.—Many distinguished natives 
of Scotland have borne this name: one was Sir 
George, a lawyer of eminence during the relgn 
of Charles IL. ;, who, after playing an important 
part in thoee stormy times, both as a justice and 
parliamentarian, died in London in 1691, leaving 
‘several works on Scottish jurispraence, and 
‘moral easavs, to attest his legal knowledge and 
Mperary abitities. 


Political distinction in the civil war, became 
Secretary of State in 1714, and died in the reign. 
of Anne. The individual, however, bearing this 
name, who is best known to mofern readers, was, 

MACKENZIE, Hxway, the son of a physi- 
cian, born in Edinburgh in 1745, and who, 
though educated for the bar, and entered ax 
Attorney at the Scottish Court of Exchequer, 
‘toon resigned his professional calling 
pursuita of literature; and, as the author of the 
© Man of Feeling,” “Man of the World,” * Julia 
de Robigne.” has obtained « reputation that 
‘will probably Inst as long as this style of litera 
ture finds favour and readers, Mr. Mackenzie 
subsequently contributed with other tterary 
‘men to those amusing works, the ‘Mirror * 
and the “ Lounger,” and as an cesayist obtained 
‘considerable popularity; s pamphlet denoun- 
cing the horrors of the French Revolution 
obtained from the Premier of the day, Mr. Pitt, 
the post of Comptroller of the Taxes in Scot- 
land, which Mr. Mackensle held for many 
years. His dramatic works have long been 
deservedly forgotten; and though his“ Man 
of Feeling” is still read by the student of 
English Literature as an example of its class, 
his“ Julia de Robigns” ig in every respect his 
inost approved work, being in a great measure 
free from that maudlin sentimentality that #0 
Gisfgures most of his other productions. Mr. 
‘Mackenzie died in Edinburgh in 1831. 

‘MACKENZIE’S RIVER, named after its dis- 
coverer, Alexander Mackenzie, by whora it was 
first discovered and navigated, in 1789; it rises 
in the Great Slave Lake, and’ after « course of 
about 900 miles, falls into the Frozen Ocean in 
Jatitude 70° north, and longitude 135° east. Tt 
is the name also given to a river in North 
Australia, and two groupe of islands in the 
North Pacific Ocean. 

MACKEREL, in the sclence of Ichthyology, 
‘a.species of fish of the genus Scomber. and very 
‘common on the tonthern coasts of England at 
different parts of the year. 

MACKINTOSH, Sin Jaxces, born near Inver. 
nem, 1765. He first studied and obtained his 
diploma as a physician, but having an inclina- 
tion for the law, he ‘set to work to qualify 
himself for that profession ; he was first known 
by hie Vindles Gallicas,” in which he defended 
the French Revolution against Burke, He was 
first called to the bar in 1795, and soon after- 
wards became famous as 8 legal and parliag 
mentary orator. 

He spent part of his life as Recorder of 
Bombay, where he distinguished himself by his 
fearlessness in the discharge of his judicial duties, 
and his exertions in the amelioration of the 
criminal law ;_he wrote the history of England, 
and the life of Sir Thomas More, for Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia; a ‘of the ‘Revolution of 
1688, and many ‘or tee Ronbargh 
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Review ; but his most finished production is his| | MADDER, s dye-stuff, and the common 
‘continuation of the Dissertation on Ethics in | name of plants of the genus Rubia. The roots 
the lia Britannica. In 1813 he en-| of the Kudia cor alkalet, the most 


‘tered the House of Commons, where he distin- 
himself asan orator. He died in 1832. 
(CKLIN, Caanzzs, born in Ireland, 1690. 
‘This veteran actor was particularly famed, tn 
Shakspeare’s« Merchant of Venice.) as Shylock, 
Sadement: he wrote teu plays the chaff whieh 
: he wrote wl 
tre Love b In Mode” andthe "Man of the 
World,” and was esteemed man of wit and 
abilities. His real name was MacLanghlin, 
‘which he altered to Macklin. He became aper- 
former in the Lincoln's Inn company in 1725, 
‘and was not long after found guilty of man. 
‘slaughter for killing auother player in a quarrel. 
‘He died in 1797. 
‘MACLEAN, Mrs, (L. E. L.).—For the blo- 


graphy of this’ highly popular English poeteae 
Sed romnce wettest Laon. cite 


writer, 860 
‘MACPHERSON, James, & poet of some 
celebrity, was born in Inverness-shire in 1738, 
‘and is chiefly celebrated for his translation of a 
series of poems, which he sttributed to Ossian, 
‘and which were the occasion of a great contro- 
versy between the literary men of the day, 
omriog nom to beorgveran open ich 
sm to ies—an 
fs now generally admitted. His other works 
are a translation of the “ Tliad,” which he pub- 
lished in 1773, An Introduction to the History 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” “A History of 
Great Britain from 1660 to the Accession of the 
House of Hanover,” etc. He obtained @ seat in 
Parllament by his advocacy of Lord North's 
‘administration, He died in 1796. 
MADAGASCAR, a large and fertile island, 
situated in the Indian Ocean, some distance 





itude between 
inded on all 
sides by the Indian Ocean, excepting the west, 
where it is separated from Africa by the Moram- 
Dique Channel. It is 1030 miles long, and in 
fhe widest part about 260. ‘ 
ie general appearance lagascar 
desu the extreme, the surface of the 
‘country being diversi ‘8 great variety 
Scenery, lott hls, and fertile valeye: the whole 
covered with every description of vegetation 
‘and immense forests, The island is entirely 
divided by a lofty chain of mountains, which 
extend through its whole length. It produces 
silk, cotton, indigo, sugar, pepper, rice, potatoes, 
cocda-nts, the banana, honey, and wax. The 
minerals consist_of gold, silver, copper, iron, 
Jead, and coal. ‘The manufactures are, various 
articles of jewellery, chains, necklaces, cotton, 
sugar, and carpets.’ Very ‘little is known of 
‘the interior of Madagascar, the natives having 
always shown determined hostility to all 
foreign nations; and though the French suc- 
‘ceeded in establishing settlements at different 
Ars of the sland, they were never for any 
th of time allowed to remain. For some 
time after the attempt, in 1835, to introduce 
Christianity, @ hope was entertained that, by its 
‘means and’ influence, some permanent gobd 
might be effected, « hope which was defeated 
by all the Entropeans being compelled to leave 
the island in 1845. ‘The population is variously 
‘estimatal to bo from 2,000,000 to 4,000,00, 


11° 56” and 25° 38’ south ; Io 
43° 20’ and 50° 31’ east. It is 











that juantities are im 
Suthers iarope, and the Levant. ‘Thelneras 
hhag been 0 large in the consumption of this 
article, for rich browns and scarlets, in dyeing 
silks, ‘woollen, and callooes, paper-staining, 
and lather arts, that ita gro 
to many districts @ matter of great 
importance. The seed usually takes three years 
to germinate and develope into a profitable 

. After that time trenches are dug ot 
Sow the pant to be polo up west ay 

low the plant to be ‘up 
to the rootlets and fibres. A good plant wil 
‘often yield forty pounds ‘weight of colouring 
root. "When drawn from the ground, the ros 
‘are exposed for a time to the sun, then shaken, 
to free them from earth, washed, and drid 
quickly by the sun, fire, or & kin; the rooisare 
then powdered, and from moist, 
Jn consequence of yielding only one cropin thre 
‘years, madder is a very hazardous article 
cultivate, as the value dey greatly alter before 
the next growth is ready for the market 
‘Madder possesses the property of te 
ing the ‘bones of all animals who live upon 
eat any of the plant, as also tho milk of om 
‘who have partaken of it. 

MADEIRA ISLES, « group of islands in th? 


1 
i 





‘The Estrosa Pass, Macca. 
Atlantic Ocean, sitaated off the west coust o 
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Africa, and 


Porto Santo, and the Desertas. The principal 
Inland, Madeira, is about thirty miles long and 
‘twelve broad, and the surface entirely consists 
of a series of hills, rising one above another till 
‘they culminate into mountains 6000 feet above 
‘theses. The sides of these mountains are covered 
with the entire produce of the island, of which 
the vine forms the principal object, and on the 
cultivation of which so much of its prosperity 
depends. Wheat, barley, oats, coffee, and arrow- 


MADISON, “Jasczs, one of the presidents of 
the United States of was born in 
‘Virginia in the year 1751, and, soon after entering 

the state of manhood, was called upon to 

2 important part in the bustling times 
‘War of Independence, commencing his 

in 1736 as a member of Con, 
‘was first called to the tial 
he filled for two terms, with 
i country and credit to himeelt 


the name of several counties in 
tea:—-1. In New York, area £60 

square miles, population 10,000, 3, 
north of Georgia; area 272 square miles, 
‘opalation 6000, 


ape 
Ess 


fe 


to 


ATLA 
cle 
fe 


3 area, 4: 
7, In Iinois, on the Mississippi; area 


berth bythe Nizam and Berar territories, with 
Sant tall states, south of the Indian Ocean, 

ry of Bengal, and west by the 
Arabian Gulf or Sea, and ‘thus comprehends 





the whole southern extremity of the Peninsula 
of Hindostan, “Has a length from Cape Comori, 
in the south, of 950 miles, and les between 
Intitude 8° 4" and 20° 18° north, longitude 74° 9° 
and 96° 15' east. ‘Though the Presidency has 
‘8 fea line of 1737 miles east, south, and west, 
{it has hardly one safe or even convenient harbour 
‘or port. Madras is divided into twenty districts, 
seventeen being dltreta, under the 
ordinary system of government others 
are non-regulation, A chain of lofty mountains, 
the highest of which is 7000 feet, run down the 
ester side of the Presidency, and much 
lower range preserve a parallel course on the 
act, known asthe Western and Eastern Ghasta, 

7 
forms the northern boundary. 


‘ing the same name, isaituated on the Coromandal 
coast in the Bay of Bengal, i latitude 12° 4° 1” 
north, and east longitude 80° 14’, and has 8 
Population estimated at 730,000. 

Madras stands on a fine sandy beach sur- 
rounded by a flat country, akirted inthe distance 
by patches of jt ‘The town has no port. 


i 


nat 
‘caught by one wave they are flung on 
SoBe ied, and by & 





the principal buildings enclosed in & strong 
and defended at all points by batteries 
ho anger parton of Madran also walled 
6 larger of 
guarded by forts and towers, fs the 
the Mahommedan, Hindéo, and Jewish portion 
of the inhabitants.’ ‘Though many of the houses 
are of brick, the greater part are mere cot 
‘The streets, however, are wide, clean, and of 
ined with trees, which form a cool shade from 
the heat of the sun, 

‘The wealthy Europeans and merchants 
generally reside without either town in large 
enclosed houses, surrounded with groves of 
trees, and by hedges of bamboo or prickly pear. 

‘Madras may be justly proud fhe number 
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‘and benevolence of her charities, both native 
fand European ; few Indian cltios in that respect 
Doing ableto vie withher. The fort has gradually 
Increased in sie and strength, apd is now the 
‘finest and strongest in British India. The com- 
‘merce, despite the inconvenience of landing and 
shipping, is atl very great, 

DRID, s city of New Castile and the 
eapltal of the Spanish kingdom, situated on the 
River Manzanares, about 300 tiles inland, in 
‘the centre of an arid plain, nearly 2000 feet above 
the level of the sea, Madrid is & elty of con 
alderable size, entirely encircled by walls, and 
entered by some twelve or fifteen gates, some 
of which are of a very ornamental order. ‘Many 
of the streets are narrow and mean, though 
‘some of the newer ones are equal to’ those in 
‘any other capital; the squares, with one or two 
‘exceptions, such as the Plaza Mayor and Puerta 
del Sol, are insignificant. The mansions of the 
grandes aro generally spacious, but low in 
Structure and extremely simple fn appearance : 
1 fow of the princes’ palaces are exceptions, and 
Present both architectural beauty and magnifi- 
cence. The churches of Madrid, of which there 
are @ great number, are, with a few exceptions, 
not remarkably imposing when viewed. from 
without, thelr beauty and splendour being oon- 
fined to the interior, where the adornment of 
the shrines, the embellishments of the ceilings 
and columns, with the beauty of the paintins 
and magnificence of the altars, sunply compen- 
sates for any paucity of ornament on the ex- 
terlor. The most noticeable buildings are the 
Baludero, the guards’ barracks, custom house, 
{Post office, council hall, and ‘royal armoury, 
the Palatio Real, and the Retiro— the two royal 
Palaces at opposite ends of the city—and some 
Others. One of the great features of Madrid is 
the Prado, # broad walk and ride shuded by 
‘ows of ma-nificent trees, which runs along the 
North and east side of the city, and is the great 
‘centre of fashionable life and’ recreation. ‘The 
Spanish capital can Uoast many charitable in- 
stitutions, and has colleges for inedicine, seulp- 
ture, the’ fine arts, and most of the sciences, a 

garden, and a university. ‘The chief 

manufactures are carpets, hats, porcelain, paper, 
‘silks, and jewellery. From its elevated sitnation 
the city is exposed to scorching and dry 
in the summer. and extreme cold in winter; for 
all this the climate is consi 
healthy. Madrid lies in latitude 40° 24° 7° 
orth, and Jongltude 3° 41°15, exsh and has a 
‘Population supposed to number 225,000. 

MADURA. a city of Indlay lis between 9° 8! 
-and 10° 54° north latitude, and between 77° 15° 
and 79° 15" east longitude. It is the capital of a 
istrict of the same name, It hus an area of 
10,700 square miles, with a population ot 
1,760,000 

MADURA, an island in the Malay Archipe- 
Jago, off the north coast of the Island of Juva, 
from which itisscparated by the Straltof Maiura, 
In the year 1747 it was invaded by the Duteb, 
‘who made slaves of many of the inhabitants 
It is generally fertile, and well cultivated. 
Population, 300,000. Area, 1330 square miles. 

MACENAS, Carus Catntvs, a great friend 
of Augastus, and a Moeralpairon of men of 
letters. He particularly distinguished himself 
4n the battles of Modena and Philippi. He was 





















he grett end of Virgl and Horace and i was | Bat 





principally through his means they were enabled 
to devote themselves to poetry. He wrote 
several tragedies, which are lost." Died 8 B.C. 

MAGDALENA, a large river in. South 
America, rising in Ecusdor, In latitude 2° north 
‘and longitude 76? west, and enters the sea sixty 
‘three miles from Carthagena, after a course of 
800 smiles. 

MAGDEBURG, & Prussian city, in the pro- 
Vince of Saxony ‘on the Elbe. ‘The town is 
divided into five parts, viz., the Old Town, the 
Neumarkt, the Friedrichstadt, the New Town, 
‘and the quarter called Sndenburg; the principal 
Dulldings are, the Royal Exchequer, the Ducal 
Palace, the itegency House, the Government 
House, ‘the New and Old Arsenals, and the 
Cithedral, which is built of free-stone, and has 
two spires; and these, together with its fortif- 
ations, outworks, and citadel, combine to render 
it one of the strongest fortresses of the German 
empire. Population, 70,000. 

MAGELLAN, Stmatrs dr, 20 named from 
its discoverer, Ferdinando Magellan, a Portu- 
guese. Tt separates the sonthern part of South 
‘America from Tierra del Fuego. It is 300 miles 
Jong, extending from Cape Virgin, in the Atlan- 
tic, to Cape Desire, in the Pacific. It was after 


Strats of Magellan. 


being tossed about in these Straits, that Magellan, 
fon entering the comparatively quiet open sea 
gave it the name of the Pacyfe Ocean. It is 
situated between 52° 3: and 54° south latitude, 
and between 70? and 77° west longitude, 

MAGENDIE, Fracoy, a celebrated physi- 
cian ‘and physiologist, was born at Bordeaux 
1783. After a brilliant career a8 a student, be 
became physiclan to the Hotel-Dieu, and Was 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences in 
1819, and made Professor of Anatomy in the 
College of France. His principal work was 
his “Elements of Physiology,” # standard book 
during many years in Franee, Germany, and 
Englund. In recognition of his great services to 
selence, he was made commander of the Legion 
of Ho ie died in 1855. 

MAGENTA, a town of Austrian Italy, 
‘twenty-seven miles from Pavia, with a popala- 
tion of 4000. Here, in June, 1859, a great 
Dattle was fought between the French and 
Austrians, in which the latter were defeated. 

MAGI, the wise men or philosophers of the 
‘lame given by the Medes and Persans 
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‘They repudiated the image 
their opponents, the Sabians, 
their adoration to Ormurd, the deity, 
Ander the symbol of fire. Their chief doctrine 
there were two principies: one, the 

Good, and the other of evil. ' The 
they typified by light, and the other by 
mess; and of these two principles they con- 
Sidered that all things in nature were formed. 
‘The good deity or spirit they called Yordan, and 
worshipping the good 


alos. 


perma 
finl powers. The sect of the Magi is said still 
tocxiss in Persia, while in India the Brahmine 
aeridently an off-shoot or modification of that 
ca most celebrated order, of which Zaroaster 
‘Wasa chief and a reformer. 

MAGNA CHARTA LIBERTATUM, or the 
Great Charter of Liberties, which the barons of 
England, disgfisted with Joun'a tyranny and 
‘justice, extorted from him, and compelled him 
{oti on the fleld of Runnymede, June 15, 1215, 
which place both the king and the revolted 
tarons had eneumped their opposing armies; 





tea John, trembling for his power, if not for 
lie, agreed to gmter into treaty with’ his rebel- 
ious subjec ‘The barons immediately pre- 


‘ented the heads of their grievances, and these 
{he monarch huving ordered to be reduced to 
{he form of a charter, pledged his knightly 
Yord that, when so reduced and formally ar- 
Tinged, he would ratify their demands by his 
tinature, ‘The barons, however, unable from 
experience to trust his word, insisted 
‘hat, as a guarantee of his good faith, he should 
Bre’ up to their keeping his fortress of the 
Tower and the city of London, to be restored 
‘when the Charter was signed ; at the same time 
‘eputing to a committee of twenty-five barons 
Power, without incurring the charge of 
n of’ rebellion, to punish him should he 
‘tempt to violate the principles of the Charter, 
Yyaeting his castles and cities, and waging war on. 
Us tovereign possessions. Though many of the 
tliuses in this remarkable charter have been 
fince abrogated, it established the fundamental 
Principles and liverties of the people ; ordained 
that no tax or impost should be levied on the 
Desple but by the consent of the general council 
of the kingdom ; it forbade arbitrary punish- 
‘Dents or imprisonment without trial, requires the 
ent of the offender by his peers, or the 
devs of the land atthe samo tine it xtablabed 
pus, and trial by jury; and among 
Rey others, ordained that the civil tribunal 
Mould be stationary instead of, as heretofore, 
fellwing the wherever he went, to the 





‘great hindrance of justice, and loss to plaintif 
and defendant. Copies of this charter were 
immediately sent to every county and dioceses 
only two, however, are now extant—in the Cot 
tonlan Library, in the British Museum, 

‘MAGNA GRACIA, in ancient geography; 
a name given to the southern part of Iealy, 
‘roare cclnis fom Greoe had sated thes 
consis ia, Messapia, or Calabria; 
Lucania, and the country of the Brut. 

MAGNESIA, an ancient city of Lydia, near 
the Meander, south-east of Ephesus. 

"Also, another in the same kingdom near the 
Janction of the rivers Hermus and Hyllus, and 
celebrated for the battle fought here, 187 B.C. 
detween the Romans and Antiochus, king of 


ia 
SVAIAGNESIA, a small sate or province of 
Greece, situated on s peninsula east of Thessaly, 
‘and sonth-eant of Macedonia, with a capital 


conse- | the same name. 


MAGNESIA, a primitive or alkaline 
having for its base.a metallic substance 
magnesium. Magnesia is generally found in 
combination, with other substances, and rarely 
pure or native. Its most common form is thas 
of carbonate, from which it is obtained by calcl+ 
nation, the heat driving off the carbonic acid. 
Tt can also be readily procured from the Epsom 
‘Spa water, or a solution of Epsom salts, by pre- 
clpitating ‘it by soda or potaes. Magnesia is 
pure white ler, almost tasteless, very light, 
‘and but moderately soluble in water. It is used 
in medicine asa mild aperient and an antacid: 
‘It obtained its name from a city in Lydia, near 
which it was found. It was first used as a 
panacea by a canon of Rome about 1607, under 
the title of Magnesia Alba, or Count Palma’s 
Powder. ‘There are two kinds used in medicine, 
the calcined and the carbonate. — See “ Dic- 
Honary of Daily Wants.” 

'MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE, in geology, & 
marine deposit found in England in vast masses, 
‘and forming a component. element. in the new 
red sundstone system, and frequently above the 
coal measures; its aggregation, however, differs 
greatly, in some places it isa soft powdery 
‘substance, in others a hard compaci stone, fre- 
quently traversed by spiral veins, and full of 
ingular crystallized cavities. Tt’ is generally 
white below, or yellow, brown, or reddish, and. 
atta grayish or parple hue above. 

[AGNET, an iron ore commonly called 
loadstone, which exhibits the remarkable pro- 
perty of attracting other kinds of iron or steel. 
Ita name is derived from Magnesia, the city 
near which the ore or native magnet was first 
discovered ; it has since been found in many 
localities. "The native magnet is a mineral 
canalsing of protoxide and peroride of fron ia 
equivalent proportions. It imparts its attractive 
properties to iron, which is then called an artificial 
magnet. The position it assumes with regard 
to the axis of the earth when suspended, is 
mown as the magnetic meridian, and tle ap- 
Paratus fitted to show this meridian at all times 
{called a compass. 

‘The attractive power of the magnet was 
known from a very early period; both Aristotle 
and Pliny mention it. Thisremarkable property 
‘was early taken advantage of by the ancients, 
and used in surgery to draw broken javelins, 











sword-blades, and arrow-heads from wounds, bY 
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‘powdering the stone and making it into a plaister 
or dressing for wounded heroes, under the name 
‘of Emplastrum Nigrum, 

Attractioum of Paracelsus and others. 

It is a well-known fact that the magnet 
owes in t ‘power of attraction 
fon the’ approach of an earthquake s and. this 
peculiarity is made use of by the Japanese 
‘to apprise them of the ap of this dreaded 
calamity, and for, this parpoge an instrument is 
‘used which is made as : 

‘To the top of a piece of board, about six 
Inches broad by eighteen long, is fixed a common 

of the horse-shoe form, with the two 
poitts downwards, while to the bottom of the 
fs affixed a common alarm bell (like those 

‘the top of Dutch clocks), while between the 
two 1s placed an iron hammer on a swivel, 50 
shall at the proper moment fall upon the 
‘The hammer is then st the 
t, the attractive of which keep 
{it in that position, the whole apparatus is then 
fixed to the centre of the ceiling of the room ; 
‘when on the spprosch of an earthquake the 
magnet loses its attractive property, the 
‘hammer falls on the bell, and thus gives warn- 
{ng to the inhabitants of the house to escape 
in time from this,in Japan, often fearful calamity. 

MAGNETISM, that branch of sience which 
treats of the properties of the magnet, and 
Investigates the phenomena presented by natural 
and artifical magnets, and the laws by which 
‘they are governed. 

‘Animal magnetism is a power or sympathy 
supposed to exist between the magnet and the 
human body, by which the magnet is said to be 
abletocuredisease. A term applied toa seriesof 
‘a yet unexplained phenomena, the power toeffect 
which is supposed to reside in’the human body, 
‘and to be susceptible of transmission from one 
Uving person to another, by contact, mere ap- 
roach, or even an effort of volition. Though 
only Técognised us science within the last 
elghty or ninety years, there can be no doubt 
that ‘the principle of animal magnetism was 
both practised and understood by the ancients, 
and to the effects deducfble from the magnetic 
phenomena are to de referred some of the re- 
‘sponses of the Greek oracles, and those seeming 
mysteries in the Egyptian temples. Under the 
‘modern titles of mesmerism,electro-blology,clair- 
Yoyance, and other scientific terms, the powers 
Of animal magnetiam have been of Tate, years 
‘ery greatly extended ; but, though undoubtedly 
& great remedial agent capable of effecting 
Much medical good, the tests and experiments 
hitherto carried out under these forms have 
been rather curious than: useful—See Mus. 
smRiX, 

MAGNETIC ISLAND lies in Halifax Bay, 
othe east coast of Auatealla in lativods 
19° 8” south, and longitude 146° 45° east; it was 
Aiscovered by Captain Cook in 1770. 

MAGNOLIA, a genus of plants thus named 
in honour of Professor Magnole. The species 
are highly ornamental trees or shrubs, natives 
of North America and Asia, the chief of which, 
are the Beaver-tree, Cucumber-tree, and the 
Umbrelis-tree of America, and the Yulsn, 
Robus, Coco, and Figo of Eastern Asia. Many 

‘les remarkable for their beauty and per- 

‘are cultivated in oar English 


dell. 


to 
on 








‘The magnolia belongs to the class Polyaniris 
‘and order Polygynia, and natural order Mago. 


‘or the Opodeldoe and | liaceer 


MAGPIE, a bird of the crow species, ofthe 
genus Corvus Pica. tis a beautifel bird, of 
silky black colour, with purple, blue, and gold 
Teflections, white on the belly, with « large spot 
of the same colour on the wings. Ttisa must 


fenced by branches at the root ; the frame a 
the nest consists of hawthorn branches fraly 
united with the thorns projecting outrat; 
within’ it is well plastered and lined with dred 
grass, and it is covered with « canopy of the 


‘only entrance is by a door on the side, Just age 
enough to admit the bird ital In thisortes 
‘the female deposits six to eight eggs, of a ple 
yellow colour, spotted with brown. It is on- 
nivorous, nothing comes amiss: worms ineels 
(oF seeds, bread, cheese, or flesh, small or sly 
birds, and even occhsionally a new-fiedget 
chicken, if it stray too far from its mothers 
protection, It is not difficult to domestiat, 
Dut it is a thievish rogue, Its innitative pore 





agple. 


are remarkable. A barber in Rome had one 
these birds, which caught almost every ni 
that it heard. Some trumpets being 
neat the shop, for a day or two aftermarisit 
remained mute and pensive, and it wassuppa! 
the nolse had stunned him but this was « mi 
take, he had only been in a brown study, ¥ 
to the astonishment of all who heard his 
ended in a perfect imitation of the trompetsi 
all thelr repetitions, stops, and changes. Its 
vain, restless, nolsy, and quarrelsame bird, 
tunweleome intruder everywhere, and 0 
‘misses an opportunity, when it Ande ee, 
doing mischief. : 
MAHMOUD I. commonly called Mabomet 
Saltan of the Ottoman Turks, ascended 
throne in 1730; but choosing. to live a lie 
indolence and pleasure, he transferred the ae 
‘of state upon his ministers. He died 1734. 
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MAHMOUD TL, Sultan of Turkey, was 
‘upon the throne by the chief of the 


Between 1612. and” 1817, Beamarabla, 


MAHOMET, the Arabian 


of the Mahommedan creed, was born in 


World has produced within the last thousand 
Yen. Having been 
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jeep reader of human 
Iatre, accumulating from his close observation 
of mankind—esy 


acest, et and warsor. 
neo the mont remarkable fearares ofthe sixth 


ligious 
‘at that time existed both 
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Friaet e dreary ands to and from 

ending tho ma _ 

‘and Arabian sects into one united 

community became a theme on which 

‘with such pertinacty, that what at 
sypeared 


itll 





zg 


uncle, he retired to a solltary cave, some 
from Mecca, where, in total folation, he 
{Qld muse over the steps by which to schieve 
Nenow resolute purpose. ‘The austerity of his 


mi, and the extreme plety he affected in his 


to be living in total 
desert, Mahommed had after 
‘his amistance four individuals, 





ointment as ‘God's prophet 
i that there war but one 





Adam, Abrabam, Moses, all 
David’ and, las, ‘Christ; the Messiah acknow. 


his sa and the Almighty in the 
‘him in his divine office of . 
Great as was his alleged mission, and energetic 
1s were his efforts at conversion, his proselytiam. 
met with such poor encouragement, that for ® 
conaideranla thie bis llevar aly nusberad 
+ Khadijah, his wife; All, his pupil ; 
Bo bcker, bla uncle” Zeldy his save, and 
inhabitants ‘of his native city. 


their Itves, were com} 
safety by Sight; Mahomet, with his slave and 
uncle, escaping on thenightof the latof July, 622, 
from the gates of Mecca, and for sorhe days hiding 
in the cave where he had formerly spent so man: 

yearsin slltade and preparation, On the fourth 
day the three fugitives ventured forth again, 
and, seelng the road clear, directed their steps. 
towards Yatreb or Medina, but a few hours later 
‘were suddenly surrounded by a troop of thelr ene- 
mies despatched tosecure and bring the arch-im- 
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riven from his throne by his rebellious chiefs 
and fied for aid to the English, who, under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley—the Duke of Wellington— 
flefeated them, and compelled them to receive 
thelr vanquished sovereign; but, unmindful of 
the services rendered hiin ‘by the British, the 
Feithwa in 1615 attempted to conspire against 
the Engiish supremacy, when his capital. was 
by a strong force and he was obliged 
tw cede a tract of territory to the Company 
‘qual to a revenue of £340,000 per annum. A 
further act of treachery in 1817 led to a war 
‘ which the Peishwa ‘was defeated and com- 
pelled to fy from his throne; the following year 
he voluntarily surrendered to Sir J. Maicolm, 
‘9d renouncing for himself and heirs all future 
tide or elaim to the Mahratta country, was 
Pensioned off by the Company with a princely 
Terenue, and about 50,000 miles of the Poonah 
jig was annexed to the British possessions 
UAIDENS, a cluster of rocks on the east 
wast of Ireland. They are surrounded by 
ns reefs ; the two highest of the rocks 
have lighthouses on the top of them. Latitude 
4° 55" north, longitude 58° 44" west. 
MAIDSTONE, a market-town in Kent, on 
Be Medway ; the town principal 





fe the chareh, court-hall, the county-gaol, 
theatre, 9 free grammar-school, and other 
schools, ‘The Archbishop of Cunterbury had 
formerly a palace here, of which the remains 
we now standing. The principal produce is 
‘and the most important manufacture 
linen thread ; it hus  popalation of 21,000. 
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igs disposed 

each ring having four others inserted 
second was composed of a certain 
Plates fiuted, or waving, like the 
ed tile—these scales, or laminee, being 
one another like the scales of @ fish, 
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put on allowing the wearer a tolerable 

motion, especially in the arms. The 
‘was sometimes compored of the finest 
steel, and 80 admirably tempered a3 to 
Im off an arrow, though sent from a powerful 

} and fashioned to resist any ordinary thrust 
pike, sword, or poniard. Mail also signi 


4558 
Hi 


Tn the time of Henry the Fifth, silver 
ce were denominated mail or maile. 





nd it may be considered generally os a hilly 
‘omtry. ‘The principal rivers are the Penobscot, 


Kennebao, St. Crofx, and St. John; it has 
besides seversi lakes and bays, some of which 
fare abont the best in the United States. The 
Productions are grass, Indian corn, wheat, 
barley, rye, flax, timber, apples, and cherries 
minerals, iron, lead, and marble ; ‘manufactures, 
principally cotton goods ; population, 585,000. 

MAINE, one of the largest rivers in Ger- 
many, formed by the two streams called the 
Red and White Maine. It rises in Bavaria and 
falls into the Rhine, opposite Mentz, after = 
course of 280 miles. 

MAINE, Lowen, an old province in the west 
of France, now comprised in the Departments 
of Mayenne, Sarthe, and part of Berne. 

MAINE-ET-LOIRE, a Department in the 
north-west of France, formed of the old pro- 
vinee of Anjou. ‘The scenery is Varied and 
Deautiful, consisting of hill and dale charmingly 
Aiversifed, It contains an area of 2784 equare 
miles, and produces lint, hemp, fruits, grain, 
andcattle, The manufactures consist of linens, 
ginghams, and callcoes. Among the minerals 
are granite, marble, flint, am slate, Tt lies in 
latitude between 48°59 and 47° 44’ north, and 
contains a population of 520,000. 

MAINLAND OF SHETLAND or ZETLAND. 
—This is the largest of the Shetland Islands, 
and is sixty miles long from north to south, and. 
from six to eight broad. The aspect of the 
island is Darren and dreary, consisting of 
series of mountains, particalarly in the 
middle of the itand, covered with heath, and 
entirely Kept for the pasturage of sheep’ an 
cattle and the peculiar breed of horses called 
Shetland ponies, Along the coast are some 
tracts of marshy land, some 8 of which 
are cultivated, though agriculture is not much. 
attended to, The sea in many places runs 
deeply into the land, and there are many fresh 
‘water lakes, besides’ which there sre mineral 
springs, very largely impregnated with iron. 

‘birds who visit the shores are very numerous, 
‘and among them are edgles, hawks, and ra 
while the lakes are covered with swans 
geese; ducks and sea-birds everywhere abound. 
‘The population is about 16,000. 

MAINTENON, Fraxces D'Avstone, Mar- 
Quist DE.—This celebrated lady, who rose from 
fan humble position of society to be virtually, 
though not nominally, queen of France, was 
dorn in 1635, and while yet young became the 
wite of the deformed but learned M. Scarron, 
who so admirably cultivated her mind, that 
when left a young and beautifal widow, she was 
‘enabled to accept the sitnation of governess to 
the children of a distinguished personage ; but 
her circumstances becoming embarrassed, she 
was induced to petition Louis XIV. to restore 
to her her husband's pension, which had been 
suspended. This, by the assistance of her 
patroness, the king’s mistress, Madame de Mon- 
Yespan, she succeeded in obtaining, and was 
ultimately intrusted with the education of the 
children of her patror. by the king, who, in that 
apacity, had vo many opportunities of seing 
‘Madame’ Searron, of appreciating her wit 
learning, and convincing himself of her shrewd 
‘good sense, that he became deeply attached to 


t | her, and behaved so liberally towards her, that 


she'was enabled to purchase a small but beanti- 
fal estate, called Muintenon, to which the 





sudded the title of Marqnite) anon. he dea 
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of Madamede Montespan, Louis, finding he could 
obtain her by no other means, privately married 


her; the secret being, however, #0 vigilantly 
kept, that not til after the king's death was the 
fact known for a certainty, Madame de Maintenon 
deing content to pass for the rest of her life in 
the eyes of the world as the king's mistress, 
‘Tho influence, however, she exercised in the 
‘tate, though’ not publicly admitted, was re- 
markably great. Upon the death of the king, she 
retired to a religious foundation which she had 
established for the daughters of decayed gentle- 
men, near St. Cyr, where she died in 1719.—See 
‘Lous XIV. 


MAIRE, Srnarrs o Lz, a narrow arm of the 
sea, about’ fifteen miles in length, connecting 
the’ AUantic and Pacifie Oceans, between Staten’s 
Land, at theextreme point of South America, and 
the Inland of Terra del Fuego, 

‘MAJORCA, an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the chief of the Balearic group. It 
hhas'an ares of 130 square miles, is nearly sur- 
Younded by mountains, which, in one direction, 
un deep into the centre of the island, and it lies 
nearly 100 miles from the Spanish coast. 
‘Majorca is specially an agricultural and grazing 
country, and among other products is renowned 
for its greaves, olives, and wool. Population 
about 250,000.—See Baurantc Ist 

MALABAR, @ province in British India, 
forming a part of the Madras Presidency, and 
lying on the west coast of the southern extre~ 
mity of the peninsula, It is bounded on the 
north by Canara, south by the Indian Ocean, 
east by the Western Ghauts that separate it from 
Mysore, and on the west by the Arabian Sea; 
‘has an extreme length of 500 miles, and a width 
varying from 50 to 200 miles, and has a super- 
ficial area of 6000 square miles; lies between 
10? 15° and 12° 18’ north latitude, and 73° 15° 
‘and 75° 55' east longitude, and has’ population, 
hiefly Hindoos, of 1,800,000._ ‘The country con- 

of a series of gradually rising steppes or 
fableslandsyas the soll ascends from the sore 
to blend with the Alpine Ghauts behind; the 
rivers are short and unimportant, and run mostly 
east and west. The upper regions yield abun- 
dance of teak and ship-building timber, sand: 
‘Wood, cocoa-nuts, black pepper, cotton, rice, 
suger, ginger, coffee, Iron is the only mineral 
Product. “Malabar is divided into three dis- 
‘trlets, Calicut, Cochin and Travancore, the 
whole forming » part of Tippoo's empire; but 
after the fall of that monarch, was ceded, with 
‘Mysore, to the British. 

MALACCA, an extensive country in India, 
Deyond the Ganges, and lies between 2° and 3° 
north latitude, and between 102° and 103° east 
longitude. Tt is situated on the west coast of 
Malay, is Joined to Siam by the Isthmus of 
Kraco} it 1s bounded on the west by the Indian 
‘Ocean and the Straits of Malacca, which separate 
it from Sumatra, and on the east by the Gulf of 
Siam and the SeaofChina. The country embraces 
fan area of 1000 square miles, and 1s traversed 
dys chain of lofty mountains, and so covered 
by marshes and immense forest, that It is a 
matter of extreme difficulty to penetrate into 
the interior. All kinds of fruits are very plen- 
tiful, and among the general produce are rice, 

















s0g0, pepper, rattans, timber, cocos-nnta, gums, | gers, 


and ivory. Malacca was formerly divided into 
Perera gall aan and ilece aad blodabed 
032 





‘Were in consequence habitual, and, joined to 
thelr piratical habits, made the Malays the terror 
ofall tho surrounding countries. In 1835, {at 
placed under the Bengal Presidency, 
‘giving to the Dutch, to whom it had belonged, 
‘Bencoolen In exchange ; it continued so till 1851, 
when it was separated from Bengal, and joined 
‘with Prince of Wales Island ; and Singapore was 
placed under a separate governor. Population, 
36, 


5,000, 

MALACHI, the last of the twelve Minot 
Prophets, and’ supposed to be of the trite of 
Zebulon, and born after the retarn from the 
seventy years’ captivity. He is the author of 
one of the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
‘and which bears his mame, In his be 
exhorts the people to follow the law inplicty, 
fand to expect no other prophet till the coming 
of Elias or John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
the Messiah. ae 

MALACHITE, a mineral substance, being 2 
oxide of copper combined with earbanic sci, 
and found in masses of a besutiful green coi", 
‘whence its name. It consists of layers in the 
form of nipples or needles, converging toward 
‘common centre, It takes a beautiful polit, 
and is much used by lapidaries and jewelers it 
fabricating articles of ornament or Jnxury. Itit 
chiefly found in Siberia in veins or beds of goss, 
mica-slate,red sandstone,ete. A pair of splendid 
doors of Malachite were ‘sent by the Emperor of 
Hussia to the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
formed a most interesting and curious object. 

‘MALARIA, impure and infectious air, the 
exhalation from fens and marshy districts, is- 
ducing, if the naman body te log. exposed 1 

ile diseases. 





Siam and China Sea on 
boundary of Malay is in about 12° north latitadt, 
near the Tun-a-Perim river, and its southern 
‘extremity Capes Burns and Romanis, in atitule 
1° 18" and 1° 17° north, presenting. betwee 
these two points & of 750 miles by 
breadth varying from 60 to 180 miles. 1 
northern part of Malaya is subject to the kings 
‘of Siam; the central portion is under the 6° 
Yernment of a number of independent chit 
tributary to the Siamese. On the east, of te 
remaining portion of the centre, the Peninsulais 
divided into the kingdoms of Calantan and Tri 
ano, and on the west the state of Queda. Tbe 
southern extremity, as well as the porliss 
‘east and weet, are divided into the British colony 
of Malacca and several petty states under 
British protection. A lofty chain of mountaat 
traverse the whiole mala, which in some 
places attain an altitude of 6000 feet, though the 
Rvernge height is anly about 3000 feet. Although 
deficient in large Tivers, there are « number 
of small streams, sufficient to ater the 
r ‘and produces cotton, rie, collet 
tolerably fortile, and prod od 
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oid and tin are abundant, and the other metals, 
‘tolerable quantity, but the mining ions 
are limited. The two former, with elephant’s 
teeth, buffalo hides, some medicinal gums and 
‘sini, and ornamental woods, constitute the 
thief items of export and trade. ‘The climate is 
Tenarkable for ita constant humidity, for its 
frequent thunder-storms, whirlwinds, water- 
‘outa, and many remarkable meteorological 
Phenomena, especially during the south-west 
Rowsons. "The entire population is estimated 
‘little more than 1,000,000, 

_ MALAYS, a nation of Southern Asis, inhs- 
‘iting the countries and islands between Hindo- 
stan and China, and one of the most civilized and. 
Yarlike nations of modern Asis. The Malayans 
area bold, roving, and energetic race of people, 
sensi ane 

try. jences, 
‘hether on the Malayan peninsula or the larger 
‘Slunds, are always onthe coast, driving the 
Ives, who look on them with dread, wherever 
{hey colonise from the sea-board, and in a mea- 
‘are shutting them up in the centre of the land, 
‘hile in the smaller isles they have exterminated 
fe original possessors. In the north of the 
Malay Peninsuls, they were mixed with the 
‘Samese, and in other places where the natives 
sre more numerous and resolute, with the Bur- 
ewe and Celebes. ‘considered, the 
Malays are rather below the ‘ordinary watare, 
Yel formed, but slight, and with remarkably 
‘mall wrists ‘and ankles; the face round, mouth 
large, teeth ‘fine, jaw square, and. prominent 
Seana erie eat 
; the eyes black, hair long, harsh, 
wera ot ‘5 deep black, and the complexion 
7. ture, have some 
Eowldge of the mechan 





WAN voyage. 
Yt to exceed 400,000. 
MALDIVE ISLANDS, a chain of inaume- 
Table small coral islands, lying in the Indian 
Ocean, extending for nearly 560 miles in one 
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‘gross 
Population of 5888, and « poll-book of 1071 
electors. 

‘MALESHERBES (maly-hairb), Cmmerim 
Guuavue Laxorawow, a celebrated French 
statesman, born at Paris in 1721, and who 
‘succeeded’ bis father in his office of President of 
the Cour des Aides. On the abolition of the 
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himself 
‘2nd of April, 1794. 
‘Also the hame of a town in France, in the 
ent of Loiret, with a population ot 
1800. It is only celebrated from an ancient 
chftean in its vicinity, that gave the name of 
‘Malesherbes to the illustrious family of Lamol- 


‘gnon. : 
‘MALIC ACID, « vegetable acid, obtained 
from nearly every species of unripe fruit, 
named from being obtained originally: and 
test quanti Malum—the apple, First 
liscovered in 1786; is colourless, inodorous, 


‘sour, and acts strongly on vegetable blues. 
MALLET, Dav, a British post and 


‘Malloch, born in Perthshire, in 1700. 
‘completed his own education, he became tutor 





Fae 


to the sons of the Duke of Montrose, and. 
the grand tour with some of his pupils, on 
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‘Teturn took up his residence in London, changed 
‘hia name 1o Mallet, and commenced his Hterary 
career; lie soon obtained both fame and dis 
finotion, and through the patronage of Lord 
Bolingbroke, to whon Pope introduced tin, 
‘obtained the post of under-aecretary to the 
Prince of Wales. His literary abilities were 
hanceforth at the service of the Government, and 
Mallet became the mouthplece for his party, 
and by hia letters and pamphlets defended the 
cause of liis supporters : such rervices being re- 
wanded with a valuable post in the Custom 
House. Mullet, however, bought his worldly 
at the price of every good ran’s scorn ; 
80 servile did fhe become, that even Pope, 
‘whose friencabup first raised him into note, was, 
after his death, mailgned by the prostituted pen 
‘of David Mallet. As a poet, the first pro- 
duction that brought him into notice was the 
ballad of “Willlam and Margaret ;” this was 
soon followed by the “Excursion” and the 
drama of * Eurydice,” and “ Elvira,” 
ia five acts, which was condemned on account 
of ts politcal sentiment. "He published w ive 
Lord Bacon a , Bolingbroke, 
Saving. bequeathed him his manuocripts, he 
subsequently gave to the world the works of 
that remarkable statesman, Mallet died in 


and per- 
forming 00 importants part in the physiology of 

ALLOW, the common name of a plant, 
Delenging to ihe genoe Matva, most annals, 

‘appertaining to the natural order Maleacee, 
socalled from their mucilazinous qualities. There 
fare three species of mallow known in this 
‘oountry, and each one more or leas used in 
medieine—the common Meadow, the Musk, and 
the Dwarf Mallow. ‘The Marsh Mallow'is 3 
genus of A/tiea, which 200. 

MALLOW, a town of Ireland, and a parlia 
‘mentary borough, in the county of Cork, situated 
om the north bank of the Blackwater, twenty- 
‘one miles from the county-town, and forty-three 
from Limerick. The town carries on a good 
Dosiness in the agricultaral products of the ad- 
Jotming neighbourhood, and for which the market 
forms an immediate’ centre. Some mineral 
‘springs in the town also add to its importance, 
as drawing to the place a great number of 
‘Visitors and invalids during the sammer months, 
To partake of te health-giving springs. Mallow 
Teturns one member, from « population of 6851 
‘and 151 registered electors. 

‘MALMESBURY, Witztax of, an old English 
‘historian, born in Somersetabire, about the year 
1095. "After completing his education at Oxford, 
he entered a monastery at Malmesbury, where 
Ils talents and learning raised him to the post 
of librarian, and from ‘whence he dbtained his 
title, all his works being written in and for the 
‘Malacsbury Monastery. He was the author of 
‘a History of England, tn five books, from the 
‘advent of the Saxons in 449, to the twenty-sixth 

of Henry the First's relgn, entitied De 
{bus Anglorum’” a history of his own times, 
{in two books, belng a continuation of the former 
the escape of Maude from Oxford, in 1143; 
‘Aa Reclesiaaieal History of Engiand;” and 








the Antiquitics of Glastonbury. He died soon 
Afar completing hs second history, in the year 

43. 

MALMESBURY, Ean, or.—James Harris, 
created Enrl of Malmesbury.a celebrated English 
atplomatist, was born in i746, and having been 
‘early appointed to the Spanish Embassy. displayed. 
such remarkable diplomatte powers, that under 
succeeding premlers he was frequently cm- 
ployed in negotiations of great delicacy and 
my For his successful management of 
the treaty between Holland and Russia, he was’ 
created Baron Malmesbury. His next mission 
was to Ber in, where he was equally fortunate 
fn the result of his negotiations. He was sent to 
Parts in 1797, to attempt a negotiation of peaco 
with the French Republic, but without success ; 
and in 1800 was created Earl of Malmesbury and 
Viscount Fitz-Harris, Died in 1820, 

MALMESBURY, a town of Wiltshire, anda 
parliamentary borough, twenty miles ‘north- 
orth-weat of Devizes, and ninety-five west 
from London, situated on, the bank of the Avon 
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promenades. 
‘trong fortress or citadel are the most remark 
able buildings in the town. ‘The harbour is safe 
‘and commodious, but difficult of entrance, and 
lies to the soutl of the towna A wet dock has 
lately been added, and the roadstead defended 
by ten batteries. ‘The manufactures are cordage,, 
nets, blocks, soap, flsh-hooks, and tobacco ; and 
the town carries a good trade serrata 





fruit, wine, cider, salt, butter, honey, and 
which, with ship-bullfing, comprise ‘the 
trade resourees of St, Malo. Population, 10,000. 
MALONE, Epxown, a celebrated critic and 
‘commentator; born in Dublin, in 1741. Origin= 
ally intended for the bar, Mr. Salone 
for some years at his profession: but growing 
weary of his calling, and hie tastes and studies 
inclining him rather for literature than law, he 
finally renounced his profession, and devoting his 
tg to the more congenial ‘prem, became iy 
after years celebrated for his several editions of 
Shalespeare, to which were added copious notes 
‘and commentaries, Malone died in 1812. 
MALPLAQUET, a small town or village in 
thetporth of france, in the Department of the 
Nord, about nine rafies from Mons. ‘The place is 
only celebrated for a victory gained here over 
the French in 1709, by the Duke of Marlborough 





‘at the head-of the British and Allied Army. 
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MALSTHOM, or as the Norweglans call it, 
‘the Moskocstréts, © remarkable and dangerous 
‘whiripool in the ‘Norv Sea, situated near the 
ost southern of the Loffoden Tals, in about 11° 
feast longitude, at the ontrance ‘of the West 
Fiord, ‘This the most remarkable whirlpool ia 
‘Exrope, is caused by a farieus current that runs 
‘among those islands, contrary to the motion of 
the tide, in a kind of ciacular stream ahrough a 
channel’ that bas-grest and sudden inequalitios 
‘of depen; and here, when its violence is greatest, 
in calm ‘weather, tho suction of its vortex 1 
‘tremendous, When the whirlpool is heightened 
by a west wind, ite roar and Violence are truly 


to the Templars and Knights of St. Jolm. But 
unable to resist she flood of fanaticiam poured @n 
holt diminished numbers by, te 


wwfal, and in sound equal to the din of the | landed 


(greatest cataract. The intervals of tranquillity 
‘at the Milstrém jast only for abont an hour 
‘tice a day, or at the time of the ebb and flood 
tide: in those brief intervals, in moderate wea- 
‘ther, the Millstrim may be orossed in safety both 
ty ships and by boata; but woe to the meriner 
‘who should attempt 'to cross its track, or is 
caught within the influence of its suction, when 
‘once the whirl has gained its impetus. 

‘MALTA, an island lying in the Mediterranean 
‘Sea, in latitude 35° 53° 8” north, and longitude 
¥O"31' 2 east, Malta was by the 

ans, Romans, and afterwards by she 
Saracens, who were driven from it 
‘mans, and it was retained by them till its ooca- 
‘pation by the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In 1565 it was besieged by the Turks, but after 
osing four months in repeated attacks, they were 
‘obliged to raiso the siege, and forbear any further 
‘assault upon the island;’ it was surrendered to 
Bonaparte in 1798, and afterwards capitulated 
‘to Britain in 1800, and was finally confirmed to 
land by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, 
ita is about 17 miles long and 8 broad, and 
has a superficial area of 98 square miles, It is 
steep and ragged along the coast, but well forti- 
fed; it is separated from tho islands of Gozo and 
Comino by a narrow channel : every strip is 
livated, and soil, where doficent, is imported by 
ahiploads from ‘Sicily. ‘The climate is healthy, 
and more like Africa than Europe; the produe- 
tions are the sameas in most European countries, 
though indigo, saffron, cotton, and honey form 
the greatest exports; the principal manufactures 
axe cotton, j,and cabinet work. Popa~ 
lation, inclading Gozo and Camino, about 130,000. 

MALTA, Kmours ov, a religious order of 
Kaights, known as the Knights of St. John of 
‘Serusalom, Knights Hospitallers, and Knights of 
Rhodes, and originated in the Hospice established 
4 Jecubalem, inthe middle ofthe 11h century, 

for rel ‘poor pilgrims from Europe to 
the Holy Sepulchre. Many of the crusaders 
Joined the brotherhood, and Godfrey de Bouillon 
‘And other princes richly endowed the institution. 
‘The Pope ultimately sanctioned the Order ; the 
members binding themselves by solemn vows to 
‘chastity. poverty, strict obedienoe to their chiefs, 
sndimpliit adherence tothe monasticrales—and 
ly, to be always prepared and willing to 
battle against the Infidels and all who questioned 
the Christian creed. ‘The dress of the knights 
‘yas black, with » white cross with eight points 
Yorn onthe leftbreast. When exhausted Europe 
‘weary of the uscless Crusades, no longer flocked 
in infatuated myriads to the East, the entire 
‘support of the Christian cause and keeping open 
the Sepulchre was left for nearly two centuries 





ty the Nor | al 








fand so continued undispute 

French under Banaparte, in 1798, on their way 
to Egypt, bombarded and took the isle, alter 
‘hich the Order ceased to exist, —Seo Marra. 
uns Epropige clergyman, bor a Boring, Sa 

an jan, born at 

Surrey, in 1766, and celebrated for his political 
tracts ‘and theories on the population, As a. 
‘man end e Christian minister, Mr. Multhus bore 
through life an irreproachable character, though 
his views on political economy, and the moans 





‘arithmetical pr at 
affirms that, to save mankind from perishing 
from want of food, Natare bas ordained misfor- 
tune, misery, crime, and vice, by which the aver- 
‘age poriod of life is greatly abridged, and the ex- 
‘cees of population swept from the earth. The 
fallacy regarding the increase of humsn susten- 
ance, the improved aystem of agriculture hes of 
late years fully ex; ly showing that, 
under an altered system of drill-sowing, more 
perfect drainage and scientific husbandry, the 
‘cereal crops of the earth can be multiplied In far 
freater ratio than was deomed posble by Mr. 
‘Malthns, Besides the above celebrated " 
‘Mr. Malthus was the author of many polit 
and social works. Died at the age of 80, in 1834. 
MALVACE, a nataral order of exogenous 
plants of numerous species, consisting of hert 
shrubs, and a few trees; all the species 
4m « nutritive mucilnga—See Matton. 
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perfect state of preservation, encased in an tm- 


yards fmbedded in the froren mass, he 
EScevered the hte snimal as tran end perfect 
as if only just encased. His amazement and 

confounded him, and he locked the im- 
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‘MAN, the head of that. grand department of 
the animal kingdom called Mammatia (from 
Mammer, breasts or teats), comprising. all those 
‘who give suck to their young, and which is now 
arranged into four great divisions :—The Brana, 
two-handed ; Quaproxana, four-banded ; Qvap- 
sorape, four-footed; and'Crracna, the whale 


‘At the head of all these stand the Bocama, 
including but one genus, and that but one species 
—Man—alone capable of knowing, serving, and 
eajoying his Maker—alone created for eternity! 
Man is formed for an upright position, admi- 

‘adapted to permit the free use of his two 
arms, to which are affixed hands of exquisite 
structure, as instruments that, directed by his 
mental power, give him a superiority over all 
the other inhabitants of the world—and, con- 








rs 
bet to develope wnen his reason and obecration 

‘to act, and that only after years of maternal 
care. His brain is larger than that of any other 


Decallar nicety of the senses of seeing, hearing, 
‘ind smelling in the native Americans, and tha 
of touch in all the race; his food consists of 
‘wtimal and vogetable productions ofatmost every 
description, but in general they must be dressed 
before they are used. Like all other animals, 
Man is affected by cltmate, food, and the nature 
this occupations; and though varying in coloar 
‘td size, yet all are 90 similar as to indicate 
etx origin from one primitive stock, whether 


ivory | pool, Glasgow, and Belfast. Its nearest 





they inhabit forests or roam the tree- 
By ma Per ae 
grand distinction, even in the external aj 
‘2nce-of man, is where ctvitisation bas in 
agricnlture to multiply the fruits of the earth, 
and the arts and sciences have improved,with 
the facutties of ‘mubaistence. 
MAN, late ov, in Manx, Mannin or Ellan 
‘Vannin, ind the Mona of the Romans, occupies 
central’ position in the Irish Channel, between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and nearly 
equi-distant from the ve ports of Liver. 
C 
approach from England is St, Bee's Head, Cum 
Derland, about thirty miles east ; from Scotland, 
Burrow’ Head, sixteen miles north; and from 
Ireland, Strangford, twenty-seven miles west. 
‘The centre of the isle is in 64° 16' north jatitade,, 
and about 4° 30 west longitude. Ita extreme 
length from north-east to south-west is about 
33} miles; Ita extreme breadth from qputh-ceat 
to north-west is 12} miles ; its popalation 52,387 
and it has @ superficial area of 190,000 miles. 
‘There are four sea-ports and market-towns, 





Castletown, Peel, and Ramsay. Castle 
town, being the seat of the Government, is re- 
farded as the metropolis of the island, although 


lap has a d superiority over it in 
many ‘At Castletown are held the 
Honse of Keys, which consists of twenty-four of 
the chief lsndowners of the island, now self 
chosen, but formerly elected by the people. The 
Supreme Court Is that held by the Gorernmens ; 
under ‘t is the House of Keys; next in order 
rank the Courts of Chancery and Excheques;, 
delow them again, the Common Law Courts of 
the Sheadings; and lastly, the Small Debt 
Court of the high baliffs. ‘Man, although sold 
ty the Duke of Athol to England, stil forms a 
IEPs, with funy pivege, boc ander se impe- 
wa, with many ‘under the impe- 
Tialjarldicton of Engiaed.” Tue lao of Maa is 
‘a bishop's nee, that of Sodor and Man. Nume- 
Tous remains of Druidism meet the eye at every 
turn on the summits of the lofty hills, and in 
the deep secluded vales—the Cromiech-au (round 
stones) which formed the sacred circles of the 
Celtic priesthood, parts of which are traceable 
‘bout ‘Santon and other places, are not only 
symbolical of the pastoral worship of that ancient 
Asiatic race, but deeply signifeant of their power 
‘and greatness. 
‘MANCHESTER, a town in the north of Eng- 
land, in the county of Lancashire, and one of the 
‘most important manufacturing eities in the king 
dom. Manchester stands on the east, and Sal- 
ford, ita great suburb, on the west bank of the 
Irwell, with which ft is connected by a succession 
of six stone bridges. The greater part of Man- 
chester fs composed of long, narrow, and often 
dark streets, crowded with warehouses and 
‘manufactories entirely devoted to business; the 
‘ewer part of the town, however, can show many 
fine and imposing streets, while the moderm 
‘workshops are erected on & scale of dimension, 
strength, and extent of accommodation in every 
‘way in accordance with the princely magnificence 
of its commercial dealings. At the same time, 
the private residences, villas, and mansions of the 
wealthy merchants and traders that adorn the 
outakirts of the city, are on a par with those of 
‘any other important community in the kingdom. 
‘The publicbullings and charitable nsitntons 
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‘0 Manchester are second to no provincial city in 
England. Of these the most remarkable are the 
or Christ 


‘the dignity of a city and diocese ; the Old Church, 
sfne hie structure ; and the three churches 
4; Cheatham 





‘Arta, and Science are represented by the Liters 


rary 
‘and Physiological Society, Royal Institation, Geo- 
logical, Architectural, Phi Statistical, 
‘and Botanical Societies, Mechanics’ Instititato, a 
School of Design, Picture Gallery, and several 
‘others, The Exchange, a Grecian building of the 
Doric order, is, however, one of the most splendid 
‘of the city buildings, for bealdes many fine lofty 
rooms, applicable for public business ofall kinds, 
4 has one magnificent ball with a surface of 
4000 feet ; next to this are the Corn Exchange, 
Concert Hall, Assembly Rooms, and the To 
Halls of Salford and Chorlton,” Fine as Man- 
sri tate. gre workahop of the colon 
y, it Is as the great worl cotton 
fabrics o¢ “England, and indeed of the whole 
‘world, that the majesty and importance of this 
‘great city impresses itelf on the imagination of 
re 
Into Manchester, from every part of India and 
ts Archipelagos, and China, frotn the British Co- 
Jonies, and from the several parts of America, is 
red the raw material of cotton, from whence 
istributing toite multitudeof surrounding hands, 
Ameach to undergo some special process of mani. 
lation, 1t finally returns ia its manufactured 
ty, woven, dyed, and packed for export to 
‘those remote ‘parts ‘of the world from whence 
he first fibres were drawn, now fashioned into 
‘costly and beautiful fabrics, 
raciog cotton an taple,preetiavardey 
‘embracing cotton as ita ts a variety 
eric aly tal Oe Se 
‘Amportant are velvets, fustians, caliooes, checks, 
dimities, jeans, tickings, ginghams, handker- 
chiefs, guiltings, nanksens, diapers, muslins, 
‘cambrics, and every kind of cotton and silk-and- 
cotton goods. To effect these many changes of 
the raw material, spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
are carried on to an extent hardly credible to 
‘those who have not witnessed the gigantic works 
going on in Manchester and its surrounding 
towns and villages. Indeed, so numerous are 
‘these factories a3 to require immense establish- 
ments, foundries, etc., to construct and keep in 
repair 20 many looms and such extent of ma- 
chinery, Manchester is also celcbrated forits ex- 
tensive trade in hats, its large bleaching works, 
and chemical factories, “Muncheater has water 
communteation, by @ system of canals, with all 
the important towns in the kingdom, while the 
additional facilities afforded by the railway gives 
to Manchester remarkable carriage advantages, 
Placing her at easy access with all the great 
ports for the exportation of her ‘merchandise, 


1848, ‘was created an epiaco; 
1638 al 


a 











city, and its first ‘The city 
slate aati oh NTona an 
aon of aRaS en 3 reper 
Historically, Manchester is a place of great 
antiquity ; it was a fortified camp of the Britons; 
afterwards, and for 400 years, was a Roma 
station; and again a Saxon sronghols. Inthe 
fourteenth century, Edward III. introduced 
setting here a body of Pamings. Manchest 
: 
saffered much in the civil wars; it was not, 
however, till the time of Arkwright that the 
town took that forward position which has rea- 
dered it one of the most important cities in the 


Britiah emj 
(OU, branch of the Mogal Tartary, 






MANCI 
‘whose ancestors conquered China in the thir 
teonth century, but were expelled by the Chinese 
within the following century. ‘The Manchous 
inhabit the three provinces of Eastern Tartary, 
and still retain many of the customs brought 
‘with them from the “celestial” kingdom, —‘Thelt 
chief trade is in sables, pearls found in their 
rivers, and rhubarb, Their language is: 

as the most perfect and learned of the 
Aialects, and is written in characters that repre- 
sent sounds, and not dings, like that of the 


‘MANCO CAPAC, the founder and first Inet 
of the Peruvian empire, and is suppose to hare 
algned about 400 years before the arrival of 
‘the Spaniards, or somewhere about the fint 
quarter of the twelfth century. The legend 
told by the Peruvians was, that he suddenly 
‘with Mama Oella, ‘his wife and sister, 
in the Lake of Titicaca; they announced them- 
selves as being the children of the sun, seat 
down to civilize the Peruvians. Agriculture, 
religion, and the useful arts are all ascribed t0 
histeaching ; it is further stated that he founded 
tthe city of Cusco, and that he reigned for many 
fears over s happy and contented people. 
y ingenious theories have been advanced to 
‘show who this first civilize of the harmles 
fetand his wife were foregners io mont prota 
1¢ and his wife were ra is m< 7 
but whether cast on shore from the west or east 
is a mere conjecture. It is certain that both 
ame from '& clvilzed people, most, probably 
from China or Japan, and using religion as the 
most powerful means of impressing the simple 
minds of the natives, built their future power, 
influence, and utility’ on the fable of being com- 
missioned by the god of day, the sun; a2 that 
luminary in future became’ the symbol, if not 
the divinity of the Peruvian worship. 
MANDAMUS, a law term; a command or 
writ issued by the Court of Queen's Bench in 
England, and directed to any person, corpora- 
tion, or inferior court, requiring them to do 
some act therein specified, as to admit or restore 
‘8 person to office, or his franchise, or acaderical 
degree. It is go called from the ‘initial word of 
the writ, mandamus, “ we command.” 
MANDAN, a district of the United States 
bounded on the north by the British possessions. 
south by the Indian territory, east by Wi 
consin, and west by the Rocky Mountains ; bas 
an extreme length of 600 miles by a width of 
520 miles, with an area of 300,000 square miles. 
The territory has been but little explored; i. 
however, presents a vast tuble-land, consisting 
chiefly of prairleland, traversed by the Missouri 
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snd Yellow Stone Rivers, and chiefly inhabited 
by vast hordes of Duffaloes or bisons, elks, and 
deer. The native or Mandan Indians were, in 
1837, nearly exterminated by the amall-pox, and 
the few who remain have joined other tribes, 

MANDARIN, the general name given to all 
officers of distinction in Chins. ‘The Mandarins 
are chosen from the men of letters or acholars 
inthe empire. There are two classes of man- 
darins, the civil and military. ‘The civil are 
mbdivided into nine onlers or degrees, the 
highest of which are the ministers of state, coun- 
cillors of the empire, and presidents of supreme 
courts; each order has its distinctive mark or 
badge, and there is a regular gradation and 
strict ‘subordination preserved amongst. them. 
A peculiarity exists in the appointment of a 
mandarin to a post, the new officer being in- 
variably sent as far a8 possible from the neigh- 
vourhood of his birth and the circle of ‘his 
friends. 

‘Though in all there are twenty-seven ranks 
smong the Mandarins, the constitution recog- 
nes only the following, steps in gradual de. 
seent:—Ist. The Imperial blood. "2nd, Long 





wervice, 3rd. Dlustrious deeds. | 4th. ‘Talent 
and wisdom. "5th. Greagabllity. 6th. Zeal and 
asiduity. "7th, “Nobillty; and, 8th. Birth, 


The scale of merit being in an inverse ratio to 
ur own. 

MANDIBLE, the Jaw of insects, the instra- 
ment of manducation; in ornithology, the upper 
md under part of the bill The mandibles of 
insects are two strong corneous hooks, which 
move horizontally, and cut objects by crossing 
their edges like the blader of pair of scissors. 
pants beonelog’t0 i penta Mandrogora, & 

ing’ to the Ora; a 
wordwhich, into original Greek, means hurtful 
to cattle, because supposed to produce narcotic. 
effects on the animals who eat it. The plant 
delongs to the natural order of the Solunacea, 
and was anciently much used in medicine a8 & 
sedative and narcotic, and gathered formerly by 
the peasantry, with many mystic rites, for inean- 
tations. The mandrake of Scripture, called 
Dudaim, was quite a different plant, but what, is 
‘tot accurately known. 

MANDRILL, the name given to a formidable 
‘pele of baboon, a, native of Guinea, and 

jestern Africa. Ofall the baboons the Mandrill 
is the largest, the most ferocious, and disgusting. 
Is often attains to the full altitude ot @ man, and 
is of a colour varying from an olive brown to 
Vine and purple; a streak of bright vermilion 
Tuns over the eyelid down the nose, and diffuses 
elf over the muzzle. ‘The femalesare smaller, 
#91 the colour on the naked parts less marked. 
‘They associate in families, and are suid to bo & 
‘atch in strength for the flercest beast of prey. 

‘are very audacious, and will enter villages 
aod plunder ‘them of every article of food, and 
then Ieoarely rolreat to thete_foreia. The 
‘mandrill possesses wonderful agility, and can 
leap and climb with remarkable velocity. 

MANES, ma'-neer, tho ghost, soul, shade, or 
‘oul of a deceased person ; and among the an- 
eats regarded as infernal deities. 

MANFRED, the name of » Neapolitan 
Xing, who flourished during the middle of the 

nth century, Manfred was the ilegiti- 
ate ton of Prederick Il., Emperor of Germany, 








and succeeded his brother as viceroy or lieute- 
nant of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The 
Pope, however, Innocent IV., to fuither his own 
projects, atirred up a rebellion in. Naples, which 
Manfred having in vain attempted to suppress, 
‘was compelled to succumb to his adverse fortune 
ind uleimately quit his govérnment and fy from 
Italy in 1957. Having found friends and formed 
am alliance with other powers, Manfred returned 
the head of an armed force, and before the 
expiration of the year not only defeated his 
own revolted subjects and recovered possession 
Of his capital, Dut, to secure a more durable hold 
of the allegiance of the people, had himself 
crowned King of Naples and Sicily, 1208. As 
this act struck at Papal influence, Urban IV. 
the ‘new Pope, immediately declared him 
excommunicated, and publicly offered the 
Neapolitan crown to Charles, Duke of Anjou, 
who directly after entered Italy to drive the 
excommunicated king from his throne, | Man 
fred, undismayed, took the fleld in person, and, 
meeting his rival'and his Gallic forces at Bene 
‘vento, a desperate engagement ensued, in which 
the unfortunate Manfred perished in 1266, after 
‘Sahort and disturbed reign of eight years. 

MANFREDONIA, a city of Italy, on the 
eastern coast of that peninsula, in the Adriatic, 
Manfredonia ia a sea-port, and with its harbour 
is surrounded with walls, and defended by a 
mole and forta; is situated at the bottom of th 
day or gulf of the ‘same name, in the provines 
of Copitanata, and has a population of nearly 
8000." Manfredonia was founded by Manfred 
daring his short reign in the thirteenth century, 
‘aud obtained the name of ita royal founder, 

MANFREDONIA, Guz oF, a bay or guif 
of the Adriatic, on ‘the eastern coast of Italy, 
bounded on the north by the promontory of 
Gargano, from whence to the river Olfunto on 
the south, it is thirty miles broad, having = 
depth, to the town of Manfredonia, at he bottom 
of the gulf, of fifteen miles, 

MANGALORE, & town of Southern India 
‘a sea-port and fortress of some importance, 
situated near the mouth of a small river, where 
it empties itself in the Arabian Sea ‘on the 
South-west coast of Hindostan, in the provinces 
of Canard and about 130 miles west from the 
Mysore capital of Seringapatam. Mangalore is. 
sometimes called Courial Bunder by the natives. 
Population, exclusive of troops, 12.000. 

‘Mangalore was formerly a portion of Tippoo 
Sultan's dominions, and after the fall of that 
potentate at the siege of Seringapatam, passed 
into the hands of tie British, to whom it still 
belongs, being included in the government of 
the Madras Presidency. Latitude, 12° 49° north, 
and longitude 75° east. 

MANGANESE, a metal of a dusky white or 
whitish-gray colour, very hard and brittle, and 
of a fine grained texture, with considerable 
Tustre. By exposure to the air it speedily 
becomes oxidized, and consequently "black, 
falling Into powder. Manganese never occurs 
‘as a natural production in-a metallic state, the 
substance s0 called being an impure and imper- 
fect oxide. Its ores are common in Derbyshire, 
Devon, and Somerset, It is extremely dificult 
to fase. Manganese is extensively employed in 
the arts, in the preparation of chlorine, bleaching 
powder, and by glas-blowers.to correct the 
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yellow colour in thelr metal from iron, and 
‘employed in the blsck enamel ‘used for glazing 
pottery. 

MANGO, the fruit of the mango-tree, which, 
when ripe, is extremely Juicy, and of such 
delicious flavour as to perfunie the air for a 
considerable distance around. The fruit is 
much used in Jellies and preserves, and the 
‘unripe is pickléd in sour cocoa-nut milk with 
capsicum and garlic. ‘Tho tree belongs to the 
‘fens angers, and to the nataral order Ana 


cece. 

MANGOUSTE, a small carnivorous animal, 
‘of which there are several varieties; the most 
‘celebrated is the Mangouste of Egypt, or the 
Achneumon of the Nile; which see. 

MANGROVE, the name of plants belonging 
to the genus Rhisophora or Mangle, a native of 
the East and West Indies, Nafural order, 
Bhisophoracee, 

MANHELM, « large and important town of 
Germany in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and altn- 
ied at the junction of the Neckar with the 
Rhine. Manheim is one of the most regular and 
Randsome towns in Germany, and seen from a 
distance on every approach, presents a beautiful 
and imposing sight. ‘ta most noticeable 
Sry aie Tae Stare S 

ry rary, ts 

‘Antiquities and natural history, Custom Honse, 
‘the Observatory, with its lofty'tower, two con- 
vents, of Capuchins, ‘and Augustinians, no 
Tonger’ used by monks, but devoted to lay pur- 
poses; Arsenal, Theatre, Churches, Hospital, 
Gymnasium, with Drawing Academy, Schools, 
and Literary Institution, "The streets’ are built, 
with extreme regularity, and the whole town, 
‘as well as its extensive fortifications, designed 
tnd constructed by military tate and Judgment 
‘the renowned Cohorn being intrusted with the 
Plan and execution of both the military and 
civil portions of the town, when, in 1606, the 
Petty village of Manheim was selected by the 
Count Palatine as thesite of a new and important 
town. ‘The manufactures are ribbons, shawis, 
Joather, linen, gold and silver tinsel wares, play- 
ing cards, and tobacco. Manheim has two 
Dridges, one of bosts across the Neckar and 
‘ene over the Rhine, Population 25,000. 

MANICHZANS ot MANICHEES, an ancient 
heretical sect, who maintained that there were 
‘two co-eternal, supreme, and independent, prin 
ciples, one of good, the other ofevil; from whence 
aprang all the happiness and misery of the 
World, ‘The namo of the sect was derived from 
Manichens, the founder, a Persian Magus, who 
‘embraced Christianity about the beginning of 
the third century ; and soon after its establish- 
ment the sect spread over Persia, Syria, Arabia, 
and Egypt. 

MANILLA, a town of Asia, and the capltal 
of the Spanish Philippine Islands, one of the 
‘ost important of thelr East Indian possessions. 
‘The town or city of Manilla is situated at the 
bottom of a bay, on the south-west of the 
island of Lacon. ‘The city contains several fine 
churches, and some monasteries and convents ; 
hasa missionary college, a number of schools and 
hospitals, ‘The trade of Manilla is very consi- 
Gerable; its principal exports are rice, indigo, 
cordage, pitch, resin, cloths, rattans, cotton, 
Pepper, copper, cochiiea, and's large atnount of 





‘specie, Besides all these, there is a royal manu- 
factory of cigars, and s great quantity of pre- 
ered tobacco is annually exported. © Though 
the European population hardly exceeds 6000, 
number nearly 160000, “Many of the’ prantoet 
‘number nearly 150,000, e 
‘ructures Dutt provalence of lrthquaes in 
structures, but of eat 

keneral deters the inhabitants from" 

Yery substantial buildings, In 1762, in the 
ahort war with Spain, Maniila was taken by the 
English, and such was its wealth at that time 
‘that a million sterling was peid to our admiral 
a3 ransom to save the city from pillage. 
‘Manilla lies in 14° a8’ north latitude, and 
121° 2 4” east longitude. 

MANIPULUS, @ handfal; « military term 
‘among the Romans, and s0 called from its stan- 
dard or symbol, a’ handful of grass or straw. 
‘A manipalus consisted of two centuries, and 
three manipull composed a cohort, or 600 men, 
‘and wag neatly equivalent to « modern regiment. 

MANLIUS TORQUATUS, » brave and dis- 
tinguished Roman soldier, who lived in the fourth 
century before Christ, and who rose from a mili- 

ay tribune to be Dictator, an office he held 
without first throug! Consul. 
Having killed £ warrlor of Gaal insite sorbet, 
he selzed the chain from his neck and wore it 
Tocalvel te mame ot Torquatoy from torque 
recelved the surname: uatus, from , 
8 chain or collar. During his Dictatorship, be 
put his own son to death for having, against 
orders, challenged and fought with an enemy. 
This, with other acts of rigour and cruelty, 
made his rule hated, and csused hia name to 





MANNA, & concrete crystallised saccharine 
substance ; the dried juice or sap of certain treesof 
‘the ash spectes, especially of the Prazinus Ornua, 
4 small flowering variety of the ash, « native of 
Siclly, Ttaly, and the south of Europe. At the 
Proper season of the year incisions are made in 
‘the bark, and shallow troughs or gutters of wood 
Placed on an incline against the tree, into which 
‘the ayrup exudes, spreading over the channel, and 
to remains till the heat of the sun evaporates 
the watery portion of the exuded sap, leaving 
the crystallised manna in the form of long, flat 
cakes adhering to the wooden gutters, from 
‘which, When sufficiently firm, it 18 cut out, and 
‘packed for export in small boxes lined with paper. 
Manna is of a whitish-yellow colour, of a faint 
heavy smell, extremely sweet, leaving’ peculiar 
flavour, slightly bitter in the’ throat. its 
laxative properties, manna has been long ex- 
tensively ‘used as "a popular remedy for the 
ailments of infancy ; and either given alone or 
in combination with senna, is a very safe and & 
very general form of aperient medicine for 
infancy and childhood. 

‘The names derived from «compound Hebrew 
word, signifying “What is this?” « delicions 
food ‘from heaven for the support of the 
Israelites during their passage through the wil- 
derness, and to which the medicinal manna bears 
no other likeness than the fancied resemblance 
Of being sweet and pleasant to the taste.—See 
Exodus xvi. 14, 

MANSFIELD, a town of N , 
situated on the River Maun, about fourteen 
miles from Nottingham. The principal public 
dulldings are the church, built in thie 
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style, » grammar school, a charity school, moot- 
hall, theatre, and anion workhouse. ‘Mansfield 
is a’ place of great antiquity, and stands w 

the borders of Sherwood Forest ; the principal 
manufactures are, cotton spinning, lace, tron, 
fda large trade in malt; and has & popuiaton 

MANSFIELD, Witax Munnar, Eat, oF, 
‘was born at Perth in 1704. After leaving West- 
nulnater School (where he recelved his education), 
hhe was elected student of Christ Chureh, Oxfor 
and from whence, after taking his degree of M.A., 
he entered Lincoln's Inn, where, by hiseloquence, 
‘he soon gained an extensive practice. 

He was elected Soiicitor-General in 1742, 
and Member of Parliament in the same year; 
‘was made Attorney-General in 1754, and Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench in 1756, and was 
ereured an ear in 1776. tor 

‘After filing his high office for many years, 
he resigned it in 1783, and died in 1793, his 
Jeyguins being publicly interred in Westminister 

MANTUA, a strongly fortified city of Aus 
trian Italy, partly built on two islands formed 
by the Mincio, and partly on the mainland, 

Mantua isa e city, the streets being 
broad and well paved, and the houses for 
fhe, most part Dull of tone, and the puble 
squares spacious legant. ‘The principal 
public buildings are the cathedral, which is a 
beautifal building, having @ fine ‘dome, and 
adorned in the interior with rows of Corintbian 
Billacss the Corte, Palszo dela Glustisa, the 

of the Gonzaga family, and one which 
from Its shape bears the singular name of the 
Palazzo diT ; besides these, there are the arsenal, 
synagogue, barracks, and library. ‘The chief 
tnanufactures are silk, woollen and linen fabrica, 
Paper. parchment,lesther, and cordage. Mantus 
‘was taken by Bovaparte in 1797, was taken by 
the Allies in 1799, ceded to the’ French again 
in 1801, from whom it was finally taken in 
1814. Mantua is situated in latitude 45° 9° 34" 
north, and longitude 10° 41° 1" east, and bas a 
‘population of 30,000, 

MANTUA-MAKER.— A mantua-maker is 
person who makes ‘mantuas, or gowns for 
‘women, The word mantua is by some supposed 
to be ‘corrupted from the French manteau; 
others assert that a court gown wasearly known 
in England by the name of mantus, from its 
having been invented at Mantua, 
JEMANZONI, Atzssaxpzo, born at Mian, 
1784. He was an Italian poet and novelist, 
who was educated at Milan and Pavia, He was 
‘Known throughout Europe qs the suthor of a 
celebrated novel called the “ Betrothed Lovers,” 
‘Which has been translated into the English, 
French, and German In the year 
1807 he embraced the Roman Catholic faith, 
‘and his subsequent poems were imbued with 
‘devotional feeling. 

‘MAPLE, a tree and shrub belonging to the 
genus Acer, The Acer Saccharinum is the 
Yariety from which the maple sugar is procured. 
‘Tn good years a tree yields from twenty to thirty 
gallons of sap, from which from four to six 
Pounds of sugar are obtained. The tree is a 
native of North America, and greatly cultivated 
for this purpose, besides the wood being used 

‘upholstery work. 

















MARACAYBO, a large lake of the Caraocas, 
in the province of Venezuela, about 100 miles 
long aud 70 broad. It receives several rivers, 
and communicates with the Guif of Maracaybo, 
twenty miles long and nearly ten across, 

"MARANTA, a genus of tropical plants ; from 
the Maranta “Arundinacea is obtained the 
farinaceous article now so generally used and 
Known as arrow-root, 

MARAT, JouN Pact, born in Neufchatel, 
1744, a ferocious tyrant, who first studied 
medicine in Paris, and on the outbreak of the 
Revolution 4m 1782 became one of the pring 
cipal leadera of the revolutionary factions. He 
excited the troops against their generals, tho 
people against their king, and declared in_ print 
France would never be happy until 270, 
heads had been struck off by the guillot 
He was named deputy of the Department of 
Paris in the Convention, where he attended 
‘armed with pistols. His greatest delight ap- 
peared to be in the effusion of blood, and the 
Most atrocious murders were committed by bis 
meant, He was assassinuted while taking a 
‘bath, in 1793, in the midst of his career, by 
Charlotte Cordey, who obtained an Interview by 
pretending to have some papers to deliver to 
him, and while taking them from ber hand 
ashe ‘plunged ® knife into his bosom, when he 
instantly expired. Marat published @ work on 
‘Man, of Principles of the Keciprocal Influence 
of the Soul and Body,” and tracts on Electricity 
and Light, besides several public journals, 

‘THON, the name of » small village in 
Greece, but one ‘of the most celebrated apots in 
the annals of ancient history, as {t was here 
that the Greeks first encountered on their 
own soll the great enemy of thelr country, and, 
by the ‘victory they obtained, left an 
inperishabls example to the world of what a 
band of brave men fighting for thelr country 
and freedom can effect over a multitude, how- 
‘ever courageous, disciplined, or well armed, 

‘Marathon is an extensive plain or table-land 
in the lofty and barren region of Attica, shut 
in on two-thirds of its extent by a range of 
high mountains, but open to the east, where 
ft looks on the'sea. The plain of Marathon, 
which appears as if carved out by nature as the 
Ddattle-field of some renowned event, lies about 
twenty miles to the north of Athens, in the 
ancient Kingdom of Attica ; and it was here that 
Darius’s army of 100,000 Persians, commanded 
by his ‘most experienced satraps or generals, 
halted on their invasion of Greece in the year 
490 B.C.; and where Miltiades, at the head of 
10,000 Athenians and 1000 Platzeans, opposed the 
further march of the insul ‘and whence, 
after a battle unexampled disparity of 
numbers, the bravery displayed, and the carnage 
that ensued, the Persians were totally beaten 
‘and routed.” ‘Two vast mounds, one in the 
centre of the plain, the other more removed, 
still exist to point out the sepulchre where 
repose the bones of the Greeks and Persians 
‘who fell on that memorable day. 

ae Bohra os om hase 
‘add tonag there an hows shoe, 
Tare hal Grvace might 7H be en.” 


MARAVEDI, a small Spanish coin made of 
‘copper, and current in that country for a value 
equal to half a farthing. ret 
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MARCELLUS, Pors, two popes of this name 
have worn the tiara: 

MARCELLWUS I. obtained the pontificate A.D. 
‘808, but only lived to possess tt for two years. 

‘MARCELLUS Il. rose to ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction under Paul IIT., who created him bishop 
and cardinal; and he was finally elected to the 

jom on the death of Julfus III. in 1555. 

(cis represented as aman of inflexible integrity, 

invincible resolution, and of great. constancy; 

Dut died before he could carry any of iis 

great schemes of ecclesiastical reformation into 

effect, his death occurring within the year of 
his nomination. 

MARCELLUS, MancosCLavpros, acelebrated 
Roman general, who had the command of an 
expedition against the Gauls, where he killed, 
with his own hand, Viridomarus, the leader of 
theenemy. He afterwards opposed Hannibal in 
Italy, and was the first Roman who obtained 
any advantage over him. He was three times 
made consul; and, during his third consulste, 
he was sent with a powerful force against Syra~ 
‘cuse, which he attacked by sea and land, and 
after three successive years was victorious. 
After the conquest of Syracuse, he was again 
‘called upon to oppose Hannibal, but imprudently 
separating himself from his eainp, he was killed 
in an ambu-eade, B.C. 208, 

MARCH, the third month of the year, 90 
named from Mars, the heuthen god of war; and 
containing thirty-one days. Roman ‘year 
‘originally began with March, and the year was 
{in fact so considered to do in England before 
the alteration of the style, the legal year com- 
mencing on the 25th of March. 

MARCH, a town in Cambridgeshire, situated 
on both banks of the Nene, 8 fine 
Gothic church, and has a population of 6241. 
A market is held on Frida 

MAREMME, ma-rem/-meh, the name given 
fn Italy to certain unhealthy strips of marshy 
and fenny land, where the exhalation so conta- 
minates the surrounding sir, as t6 induce fever 
and many dangerous maladies. One of these, 
about ten miles in breadth, runs along the coast 
from the north of Lucca,’ as far as the River 
Pescia ; this iscalled the Tuscan Maremma, The 
‘Roman begins at the other bank of the Pescia, 
‘and runs for 120 mafles south of Terracina on the 
Neapolitan frontier. Though much hes of late 
‘years been done to drain these deadly marshes, 
they are still fraught with a fearful amount of 
sickness and death. 

MARENGO, a village of Sardinia, near the 
Bormida, thres miles from Alessandria. It 
stands on the border of a great plain, where, 
on the 14th of June, 1800, Buonaparte defeated. 
the Austrians under General Melus. 


MARGATE, a sea-port town of England, at 
the month of the Thames, and is the north-east, 
extremity of Kent, sixteen miles from Canter- 
bury; in 1724 it was but @ small fshing-town, 
Dut, Having good _sea-bathing, it soon increased 
in importance. "The older part of the town is 
situated slong the shore, and principally consists 
of short irrexular streets. | The part’ which is 
ow the High Street. was formerly the village 
of St. John’s, from which the land rises to the 
north, and on this slope the new town is erected. 
‘The modern houses are neat and well built; It 
Jas several spacious squares ; the principal 

















buildings are a modern Gothic chureh, alm 
house, infirmary, national school, assembly 
rooms, town hall, market house, ‘and batt, 
The vicinity of Margate abounds in pleasant 
walks and rides. ‘The old pier, which was em 
posed of stone, suffered greatly from a storia 
January, 1808, and a new and handsome one bs 
ince been erected at an expense of £900, 
‘The principal trade is in corn and fish, wick 
fare sent to the London market, as also incols 
imported from Newcastle and Sunderland ad 
in iron, tar, timber, tin, and hemp. Populate, 
11,000. 

MARGRAVE, a German title, originally 5 
plied to the keeper oF leutenant of the bounty 
lands, marches, or borders; like our feudal tle 
of warden of the northern or western marches 
It now, however, only signifies a nobleman of tz- 
ritorinl rank. . 

‘MARIA THERESA, Archduchess of Avstit, 
Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, and Emres 
of Germany. She was the daughter ofthe Ex- 

ror Charles VI. and of Elizabeth Chrisiaao 

jranswick-Wolfenbuttel. Her father, baving 
lost his only son, constituted her the heires ot 
his estates, and, as he believed, confirmed her ia 
‘the peaceable possession of her vast inheritance 
dy the instrament known as the Pragmiié 
Sanction, No states of Europe were mot 
ready to guarantee the sale succession of tt 
female heir to the crown of Germany thi 
France, Prussia, and Bavaria, and yet nme 
proved’ themselves more implaceble foes. 12 
1736, she married Francis Stephen, of Lorsit: 
‘three years after, Charles VI. died, when, ana 
defore his daughter could assert her guara 
righta, three powerful armies, under Frederick! 
Prussia, the Elector of Bavaria, and the Mit 
ahals of France, poured north, south, and we 
{into the heart of her empire, and carried 3 
thelr atteeks with such energy and succes‘ 
Maria Theresa's armies were defeated on ete 
side. Silesia and Moldavia annexed to Prussis 
Bavarian Elector crowned as Emperor, Frsxt 
holding her western states — the uns 
Empress saw herself without troops, mess, & 
Kingdom, a hunted fagitive, In this extrem? 
she fied to Hungary, and, with her infant ia bit 
arms, threw herself on the devotion end fl” 
lantry of the Magyars. ‘The brave Hunewitlt 
ose ‘a4 one man, and to aio forte 
gage, entreated to be led to the enemy. Mi 
this assistance, and the aid of men, arm t 
money from England, the Queen wat «al 
to the field, and with such sce 
that through the’ defeat of the Freeh 
Dettingen, she was at the end of eight yest 
enabled to crown her husband ap Frasket 
as Emperor of Germany, and by the pect 
Aix-la-Chapelle secured ‘the of ber 
inheritance, all but Silesia, ceded to Prosi 
The interval of peace was devoted by Marit 
Theresa to the re-organisation uf ber str 
by providing for her disabled soldiers, and °F 
many useful improvements, which, though m= 
Fupted by several short wars, were Tes 
with increased energy on the first opportuni; 
Tn 1765, her husband, the Emperor, died: $9 
for the fifteen years stie remained a widow. 2 
Rever removed her mourning, bat to the let 
remained as exemplary a widow as she had 
‘8 wise, thoughtful, and loving wife, and Hed 
fully entitled to the unanimous praise 
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subjects, who called her the mother of her 

meme ae 

ve ER, id 
7 married 

to him in 1770, when he was <uph 


‘Bhe 





‘two dreadfal thunder-storms 
time, and in the rejoi ‘that followed in 
aris, short time after, 1200 people were killed 
by the fall of building that had been erected 
Sealy ead Se oy ining ae et 
Tie Dawn 
hich abe possemed, did her ‘utmost to alleviate 
the distress caused bythe accident. 


‘which was the cause of the many unjust asper- 
slons that were cast cu her charaster. She was 
fhirey-cight years of age at the tine of her 


relied with her son, and compelied him to quit 
the court, but was afterwards reconciled, 


Me.” Born ut Florence, 1573. 
‘MARINO, San, or BAMMARINO, ome of the 


‘porsuit 
rage | culture, but the mannfacture of silk 1s car- 





ber bratal judges. ‘Though nothing was proved 
asuinst her, she was condemned to death, and 
© the isth of the same month was carried 
to the scaffold in a cart, ‘to the ineults 
of the vilest. of the mob, and met her death as 
{aml as she had borne her uncxampled mis- 


Mario Antoinette was one of the most lovely 
Yimen of her time, and possessed a mind worthy 
the beautiful casket in which it was en 
ined. “She spoke both Italian and French as 
ently as her native language, had an excellent 
Hoowiedge of Latin, and was a perfect mistress 
a geography and history; she was kind and 
Glaritable, a most devoted wife and mother; and 
uly thing even her greatest enemies could 
against her, was the freedom of her 

, Sometimes amounting to levity, and 








Hed on to some extent. The government is 
republic, composed of 200 Ansiani, or elders, 
who choose the members of the executive £0 
the number of 12, the whole being elected by 
he people and they in turn chess thelr pre 
sident, or Gonfaloniere, who continues in 

for only three months. A foreigner is alv 
chosen to administer justice, and contiowes 
office for three years, never being azain elected. 
‘The army consists of 80 men, sufficient only to 
form a body-guard for the Gontalontere. Tt is 
tated in latitude 43° 60" N. ,Jongitude 12° 21°94” 
E., and has a population of 7600. 

‘MARIUS, Catvs, a celebrated Roman general, 
who rose from the rank of a peasant to be the 
foremost man in the republic; was born about 
157 years B.C. Marius began his military 
career under ‘the renowned Scipio, and greatly 
distinguished himself at the siege of Numantia ; 
and s00n after made himself ‘in Rome by 
his violent advocacy of the plebeian conse, and 

n 





rooted opposition to the patrician ordar—tho 
Ils subsequent marriage with Julla, one of 
Julian family, ahowed how interested was bis 
‘Animosity to the wealthy order of the state. 
His indnuence, in consequence of this marriage, 
was greatly increased ; and he soon after obtained 
the offce of lieutenant to the Consul Metellus in 
the Jugurthine war, and on his return to Rowe 
was elected Consul and sent te Africa to com- 
plete the war in Numidia, which he effected by 
fhe capture of Jugurtha.” For this service be 
‘was 4 second time made Consul, and sent against 
the Teutons, who, with 300,000 men, liad in- 
vaded the frontier. During the period of his 
third and fourth consulship, he obtained some 
splendid victories over, the barbarians, 200,00 

‘whom fell in the confiict, and 90,000 he sent 
as prisoners to Rome. “The next year he 
defeated the Cimbri, and, with his colleague, 
‘waa granted a triumph, and for the sixth time 
‘was advanced to the consular dignity. His am- 
Bislon and pride advancing with hs fortunes, ho 
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Palled to fy for to 
habitants, to propitiate Syila, 
‘soner, and sent & soldier to the cave to despatch 
him ;’but the man, terrified at the stern coon- 
tenance of the captive, threw down his sword, 
‘and rushing out of the cavern where he was con- 
fined, exclaimed, I cannot kill Marius!” upon 
which the inhabitants gave him his Uberty, and 
supplied him with the means of escape to Africa. 
But, ‘of the exertions being made in his 
Dehalt in Rome, Marius set out for Italy with 
‘only a thousand followers, and soon after entered 
‘the imperial elty in triumph, when « frightful 
‘scene of carnage ensued, every open or covert 
gnemy being pat to the sword: at, the same 
time, he was for the seventh time elected Consal, 
Dut only held his office for sixteen days, death 
abruptly terminating his career in the seventleth 
year of his age, and 86 B.C. His son renewed 
ihe war against Sylia, bat being defeated in « 
‘great battle, fell on his sword, t0 escape falling 
{nto the hands of his enemy. " 





felendahip of 
bile thanks of Loais XIV. After the Peace of 
jeguen, he returned to England and married 
Sarah Jennings, a lady dist for her 
dirth, genius, and trreproachable character, for 
whom he entertained a profound attachment, 
and who exerelsed over him to the last a re- 
markable inffusnce. At the same time, through 
the patronage of the Duke of York, he was 
created « Baronet, and bis wife appointed a 
of the Bedchamber to the Princess Anne; 
on the accession of James, he was further ad 
‘vanced to thé dignity of @ peer, being created. 
Baron Church! of and the most 





and 
iy employed ta medicine aa » simulcting 
carminative, 


MARK, Sr,, the evangelist, and the fellow- 





Isbourer with Paul, Barnabas, and Peter, and sup- 
{o be one ofthe seventy disciples whom our 
commissloned to preach and work miracles 
In his name. Mark was the son of Mary, a plous 
‘woman of Jerusalem, in whoee house the disciples 
frequently met. About the year A.D. 44, Mark 
‘went from Jerusalem to ‘with Pan! and 
‘Bamabes, and attended them for a large part of 
‘their travels as thetr minister. He subsequent! 
Broceeded to Rome, where Pau! was imprisoned, 
‘and then went to Asia with Peter, where he is 
‘supposed to have written his Gospel, A.D. 64 oF 
65, after which he ts thought to have gone into 
Egypt, where he settled and ultimately died 
‘St. Mark has been supposed by modern anthorl- 
‘les to be the John Mark referred to in the Acta; 
and it is most probable that John was his Jewish 
name, and he took the surname of Marcas when 
he wont preaching among the Gentiles 
ferent coniposion, blog aned with day 4nd 
nt com and 
macaiie ee enc 
renowned Engh generals who foured 
oF, a renot |, who 
principally in the eighteenth century. John 
‘Churehill was born at Ashe in Devonshire in 1650, 
and was the second son of Sir Whinston Churchill, 
‘whose fortune had suffered greatly by his attach- 
ment to the royal cause in the civil wars. At 
the Restoration, Sir Whinston received several 
appointments about the court of Charles II, and 
hls daughter became the mistress of the Duke of 
York, afterwards James I. Owing to this cir- 
cumsiance, the brother John, who had early 
shown a desire for a soldier’ lif, while yet a lad 
received a commission, and commenced his mill- 
tary career at the slege of Tangier. On his re- 
‘tarn to England he obtained the patronage of 
the king’s mistress, the Duchess of Cleveland, 
who presented him with £5000, upon which he 
‘ook servis in the French army in'the war 








‘war of the Spanish succession, when, in d 
of the envy, animosities, and difficulties that 
eset him in'his new command from an army 
made up of such incongroous elements, he, in = 
few Teallsed that series of glorious vic- 
raleed the fame of Britain as a mili- 
toa height never before attained, 
‘which not even the glories achieved in the 
present century have been able to dim or super- 
‘on the page of history. In the glorious 
of 1702, he drove the French from 


of Marlborough. . 
In 1704, he effected = masterly Junction’ of 
his army with the Ion ts at the Danube, 
carried the French and Bavarian lines at Dona 
Joa Gane the splendid victoy of enhetin. 
year splent of Blenhetm, 
rath toontey presented im ith the ptseely 
count ep 
Ettate of Wodock, and employed the greatest 
architect of the age, Vanbragh, to build him » 
palatial residence on the site of the ancient 
Mansion. In 1706, the enemy were driven out 
of Flanders, and the splendid victory of Ramilies 
gained atthe loss of 1,000 of the enemy, elghty 
Sands of colonrs, and all thelr cannon. 
French and Spaniards, having, made desperate 
efforts to recover the Low Countries in tho 
campaigns of 1708 and 1709, suffered still farther 
misfortune and defeat st Oudenarde and Mal- 
plaquet, where Marshal Villiers was totally 
routed.’ In the campaign of 1710,he forced the 
French nes and took Doual, Bethune, and seve~ 
ral strong positions, and the following year broke 
through thelr powerful entrenchments, and, 
under the eyesofthe French marshal, stormed and 
carried. the key of his position. With the cam- 
paign of 1711 themilitary career of Marlborough 




















corous in its charges of malvereation and 
treason against him, compelling him to re- 
fire to the seclusion of the Continent to avokd 
popular indignation; and thoug! . 
Ee'hul been deprive, the Dako of Marborough 
n 
never again took an active part in the business 
of life, Dut passed in his new palace of Wood 
stock the remainder of his life till the 16th of 
June, 1722, when he expired in the seventy- 
‘second year of his age. Setting aside his con- 
duet to James I, his avarice, and come other 
Jess meritorious traits of his character, Marl 
‘a8 & statesman was unrivalled in per- 
sonal address and diplomatic abil, in the arts 
of persuasion and the powers of ‘combination 
arrangement, and as « general was one of 
‘the most brilliant commanders of that age of 
formal routine and deliberate tactics, 
MARLBOROUGH, Sana, Ducuzss or, the 
wife of the great Duke of Marlborough, was & 
Miss Jennings, a young lady of wit, beauty, and 
fortune, and toon after her marrage wah ap- 
ted Chief Lady of the Bedehamber to the 
‘Anne, over whose easy temper she 
feyal favours mortetzcUing way and infuence 
Your, a mos sway juence. 
‘Her tyranny at last became so oppressive, and 
her court infuence, afer Anne became qieen, 
0 repugnant oppoaite, party, a 
‘Powerful feeling.was excited against her, and the 
‘queen, at last feeling her dignity compromised, 
‘resolved on dismissing her from her oftice about 
‘the throne. On this occasion theduke, knowing 
hhis wife's violent temper, had an interview with 
‘Anne, and imy in’a scene of the most 
‘abject supplication that she would not overwhelm 
her by the disgrace of a dismissal, This is 
allowed to have been the most and 
painful circumstance in the duke's life, but 
‘Anne's womanly and queen. feelings had been 
‘too deeply wounded to permit her to forgive her 
former friend; the duchess was accordingly 
Gismissed with contomely, and her husband 
of all his military offices and posts of 
trust. The duchess outlived the duke by twenty- 
taro years, dying at an advanced age in 1744. 
MARMOT, « quadraped of the genus Arco- 
mys, allied to the Murine tribe. Tt is about the 
aise of a rabbit, and inhabits the highest regions 
of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
MARNE, Department of France, compris- 
ing a portion of the central part of the old 
‘province of Champagne, bounded on the north by 
‘the Departments of Aisne and Ardennes; south 
by Aube; east by Meuse and Haute-Marne ; 
‘and west by Seine-et-Marne and Aisne: it has a 
of 81 by a breadth of 74 miles, an area 
Giszans “Foe whale’ epartmess"woonge $0 
1. The whole ent belongs 
‘the basin of the Seine, the greater portion being 
rained by the Marne. It contains many fine 
Shar of al and several stagnant pool ad 
umber of ponds, and several stagnant pools an 
marshes. ‘The soll is tolerably fertile, and 





and_ worsted spinning. 


divided into 5 Arrondissementa, 32 Cantons, and 


fh | 677 Communes. 


MARNE, Havrx, or Upper Marne, is 
dounded on the north by the Departments of 
the Meuse, south by Cate Or, west by Aube, 
and east By Vosges; has s length of 74 by 3 
breadth of 45 miles, an area of 2385 square 
miles, and a population of 264,398. ‘The water~ 
shed of the Department is formed by the plateau 

h sends its waters into three 





Sah worked ‘cod moasuictured very keguy, 
‘worked and manufactured very largely, 
‘and indeed forms the chief soures of internal 
industry. The trade consists of wood, charcoal, 
fron, wine, mustard, and whetatones— found 
extensively here. ‘The Department is divided 
into 8 Arrondissements, 2 Cantons, and 561 
Communes. 


MAROCCO, or MOROCCO, an empire of 
Northern Afvies, occupying. the north-west 
extremity of that continent, and known to ita 
inhabitants by its Arabic name of Maghribu-el- 
‘Aksa, It is bounded on the north by the Medi- 
‘terranean, on the south by the Great Desert, 
‘west by the Atlantic Ocean, and east and north- 
gaat by the Groat Desert and Algeria, ‘ies 
Detween latitude 28° and 36° north, and be- 
tween 0° 38" and 11° 28' west longitude ; bas 
‘an area of 29,560 aquare miles, with a maxtinum 
Tength of 600, and a breadth of 200 to 380 miles, 
and presents’ surface greater than the whole of 
France. The Atlas,a mountain-chain, traverses 
the country diagonally, dividing the territories 
of Fes and Morocco on the north-west from the 
principalities of Tafllett, Daraa, El-Harish, 
Adrar, Gezulah, Sts, and Teaset, 

‘Nearly the whole coast-line is elevated and 
rocky, while the surface of the empire is diver- 
sifed' by mountain-ranges, plains, hills, and 
valleys: some of these attain an eleva- 
tion of 2500 feet. ‘The chief river is the Muluya, 
which, rising in the Lesser Atlas, has a north- 
‘ward course to the Mediterranean of 400 miles 
pect nce rarying hom a couiae of 100 10.300 

vary ‘2 course of 100 to 
mules, terion i the AUante Ocean. |The 

‘generally is Gry or sandy, with many tracts 
of extreme richness and fertility, where both 
the pasture and the fruits are excellent, 

igh wheat and barley are the chief 
cereal products, large quantity of rice, Indian 
corn, and other crops are grown. The produce 
of fruit. is very considerable, and. includes 
Gates, figs, almonds, lemons, oranges, pome- 
granctes, clives, ete. Cotton, tobscea, hemp, 
henna, beans, peas, sesame, and saffron aro 
mong the otber items cultivated in diferent 
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parts of the empire. Though timber is not 
generally grown, 8 considerable amount of forest 
‘wood is procared from the northern slopes of the 
Atlas. ‘The empire has many minor sources of 
‘trade, manufacture, and commeice; but these 
are iinpertectly understood or known to the 
foreigner. Gold, silver, lead, some copper, iron, 
roek-salt, and fuller’s earth’ may, however, be 
taken as the chief of the mineral products, some 
Of these in considerable, others in very Uiited, 
quantities. In storocco are found lions, tigers, 
anthers, leopards, hysenas, wolves, monkeys, 
‘wild boars, antelopes, deer, serpents, ostriches, 
cranes, storks, locusts, and the usual domestic 
animals of all kinds. ‘The horses, especially, are 
esteemed for their beauty and fectness; ‘the 
‘wool of the sheep is also distinguished for 
its extreme silky softness, while the skin of 
‘the goat forms an important item of com- 
meree for vellum and parchment. In conse- 
quence of the sea-breezes north and west, the 
Atlantic chain, and other but lesser ranges of 
‘mountains, the empire is by no means 89 sultry 
and unhealthy as from its latitude might be 
‘supposed; the seasons are, however, chiefly 
divided into the wet and dry, the former corre- 
sponding to our winter, und the latter to our 
summer. Though the inhabitants consist of 
many different tribesand septs, Moors and Arabs 
constitote by far the greater number of the 
People, . The Moors, for the most part, inhabit 
the cities and villages, and comprise the working 
and commercial industry of the nation; the 
‘Arabs lead a wandering life, occupy durwars, or 
movesble villages ot tents, and change their 
locality as often as the requirements of freah 
fodder or water demand a removal. 

Though # great number of Christian sects 
and Jews find tolerance in the empire, the pre- 
‘ailing religion of the people is Mahommedanism. 
The Jows, however, of whom there are vast 
numbers, may be regarded as the chief traders 
‘of Morocco, especially the interior | trade 
caravan, trading by this means with the native 
Negro states in the centre, exchanging silken 
fabrics, woollens, cottons, general goods and salt 
for slaves, gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, etc. 
‘The principal manufacture of Morocco is a 
‘woollen cloth, from which the national or general 
resais made; next in importance is the tanning 
of hides and leather-dressing generally, an art 
for which the inhabitants have obtained @ great 
Feputation, the Moroceo leather, both for its 

fume und quality, being 8 valued article. 

t-weaving is also an item of some conse- 
quence; while the city of Fez has obtained a 
wide reputation for its proficiency in all the 
branches of jewellery, for the cutting, polishing, 
and setting of precious stones, and goldsmiths 
work generally. The most important exports 
may be summed up in the following aricles: 
Indigo, cuchineal, ostrich feathers, fruits, caffee, 
drags, leather, and the articles of general and 
Jocal manufacture, ‘The government is a pure 
despotism, residing in the Sultan, who is heredi- 
tary, the authority descending in the male line, 
and bears the title of Emir-el-Mdmenin, or Lord 
of the True Believers, though generally called 
“Our Lord.” It is the custom for the Sultan, in 
whatever part of his dominions lie may be, to 
give a public auiltence on horseback four times & 
‘weak, where, in the midat of his offoers 
Froope, only dutinguled by a umbrella 





and 
over 


by | supreme command, and in thereign of Yusef, 





his bead, be hears and adjudicates on sll caret 
brought before him. Real access to the sovereign 
can, however, only be obtained by those who can 
afford to bribe a whole troop of groody officals, 
‘The royal treasury is en immense uilding, and 
constantly guarded by 2000 of his most fuithfal 
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Emperors of Constantinople had hardy 
Dlished their sway over the country, w! 
Saracens burst from the East, and ‘soon 
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arising among the conquerors, several 
States ware set up by the different leaders, 
family of the Almoravides ut 


aE® 


Joseph I, the city of Morooco was founded, 
Fez conquered, aod the Moorish dominion i 
Spain established. After the signal defeat of te 

by Alphonso X. at the battle of the Siem 
Morena, where 200,000 Mahommedans fell, and 
the death of Mahommed from grief at his 
defeat, a civil war broke out among bis soot 
during which the various African viceroys of 
Fez, Tunis, and other states, revolted and set uP 
Governments in their several provinces, and # 
Continued in sovereign possesion till one of ie 
Toyal descendants, in the fourteenth century, 
reunited the African states under one head. 
Other branches, of the familly, however, coming 
forward, a war of alternate possession ‘and ex 
pulsion ensued, which was mot terminated tl 
one of the family of Hascen, in 1516, obtained 
‘absolute possession of the whole empire, in whos 
family the crown has continued to the present 
time, owning & nominal sovereignty to the Peres 
but daring that time carrying on a ruthlese war- 
fare on all the adjoining states, and on the feet 
‘and ships of all Christian ‘with whom. 
they came in contsct—on Jand little better thas 
Dloodthtraty robbers, and at sea pirates and 
murderers, Within the last tew years, Morocco 
has had two short wars, first wit, France, more 
Intaly wish Spain ; in both ceses having to, par 
chase peace by apology, restitution, loss of tet 
ritory, and the expenses of the war. 
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MAROCCO, or MOROCCO, & city on the 
northern coast of Africa, and capital of the empire 
‘ofthat name, It is situated ina plain, between & 
Hage of mountains to the north, and the Atlantic 
range on the south and east, lies 120 miles east of 
the city of Mogader, and 340 south-west. from 
Gibraltar, in latitude 31° 36° north, and longl- 
tude 7° 35' west ; and haa a population of 65,000. 
The city is surrounded by a strong wall thirty 
feet high and seven miles in circumference, 
with nine gates, and further defended at every 
Sty paces by square towers. Morocco contains 
nineteen mosques, two colleges, a hospital, a 
fine bazaar, many caravansaries and public 
baths, the royal Palece, and some other struc- 
tures. The streets and dwellings have nothing 
to distinguish them from ordinary Mahommedan 
cites, being low, narrow, dark, mean, and dirty. 
‘The palace stands In its own walls without the 
city. The mostimportant occupations carried on 
in the efty are tanning of leather, the of 
boots, slippers, saddlery, and gold and 
embroidery. 

MAROCHETTI, Bazow, an eminent modern 

tor. He commenced’ the practice of his 
‘at Turin; from thence he went to 
Paris, and afterwards to London, where he first 
decame acquainted with the public during the 
Great Exhibition of 1861, where he contributed 
‘his colomsal model of Richard, Coeur de Lion. 
In 1856 he produced a bust of her Majesty in 
‘stained marble, and two years before that he 
executed a statue of the for the citizens 
of Glasgow. One of his latest works, though 
certainly not his best, was the monument to the 
English soldiern who ‘fell at Scutari, which was 
inaugurated by her Majesty in 1856. Though 
& greatly patronised artist, Marochetti is by no 
means to be regarded as @ man of superlative 
‘genius, or as our first sculptor. 


MARONITES, the name of a community of 
Syrisn Christians belonging to, the Roman 
jurch, though following many of the tenets of 
the Greek communion. The clergy are very 
‘Bumerous, said to number 20,000, and reside 
in convents, where they follow the rule of St. 
yy; each convent has » farm, and is under 
the superintendence of a bishop. The head of the 
‘seet,o Patriarch, is elected by all the bishops and 
‘confirmed by the Pope. and resides in the convent 
of Kapobin, in the valley of the Libanus. The 
Whole tribe hardly exceed 200,000 in number, 
tuse the Arabic language, and greatly resemble 
‘the Arabs in habits and manners. 


MAROON, a name given to the free blacks 
‘Bring in the mountains of the West Indies. 

MAROT, Cuament, md-ro', a celebrated 
Prench poet of the fifteenth century, born at 
Cahors in 1495. He commenced life as a page 
the Duchess of Alengon, but afterwards 
utered the army, and with’ his royal master, 
Francis L,, was wounded and taken prisoner at 
‘the Battle of Pavia. He subsequently attached 

If to the court, where he was greatly 
esteemed for his verses, which eon 
‘SHerable grace and poetical brilliancy of thought. 
Died at Turin in 1544. 

MARQUE, Lerren or, a name applied toa 
Power, Hoence, or an extraordinary commission 
ranted by a state to its subjects, to make re- 

‘at sea on the subjects of another power, 
‘Wer the pretence of indemnification for injuries 











received —in other words, a licence for priva- 
‘teering ; the vessel or privateer itself is also 
called a “Letter of Marque.” The word is 
derived from Marches, the limits, confines, 
boundaries, and isa privilege to pase the frontiers 
to obtain redress or satisfaction for some real 
of imaginary injury, 

MARQUESAS ISLANDS, a cluster of islands 
{in the Pacific Ocean, extending about 200 miles 
‘between 139° and 14i° west longitude, and be- 
tween latitude 7° 30’ and 10° 30° south. They. 
are divided into two groups, the north-west 
containing elght Jslands, and the south-eastern 

ve. largest or Washington Island 
seventy miles in clreumference. A mountain 
ridge ‘traverses the centre of each island, in 
tome places reaching an altitude «f 8000 foet. 
The natives are of large stature, strong and. 
active, of « tawny complexion, Lut ‘look almost 
dlack ‘by being tattooed over’ the whole body. 
Both men and women are almost in a state of 
nudity ; their arme are clube, spears, and slings. 
‘Their habits are cannibal. ‘The women, who 
only tattoo the bands and arms, are nearly as 
fair as E . Population abont, 20,000. 

MARRAST, Ammann, « French political 
rite god Jona, die, of“ Le Trtene,” 
nd subsequent ““National,"” a paper 
that had much to do in effecting the change 
in the public mind of Paris that eventually 
Jed to the overthrow of Louis Philippe’s go- 
Yernment and to the Revolution of 1443. On. 
the downfall of the Provisional Government of 
Lamartine, and the advent of Louis Napoleon. 
‘a5 President, the “National” was suppressed ; 
‘soon after which, in 1859, in the fiftieth year of 
his age, M. Marrast died. 

MARRYAT, Faxpzmc, © British naval 
officer and well-known novelist. Captain Mar- 
ryat was born at London in 1792, and at tho 
usual age for the sea service entered the navy 46 
midshipman in the “ Impériense,” 9 44-gun fri- 
gate, under the command of Captain Cochrane, 
afterwards Lord Dundonald, under whom be 
saw and encountered a large amount of hard 
but gallant service, sharing in the thres first 
years of his new profession, from 1806 to 1409, 
{in not less than fifty sections. During this term. 
he obtained a reputation for courage and dari 
‘thathis after-career fully bore out and confirmed. 
In 1815 he was made a commander, and in 1823, 
when in command of the * Sadne,” 18-gun sloop, 
hie took part in the attack on Rangéon, receiving 
the thanks of the Governor-General, and the 
honour on his return home of C.B From 1828 
to 1831 he served with the Channel feet, and in 
1437 wrote a work on Naval Signals for the 
Commercial Marine; for thie valuatile work the 

‘of the French bestowed on him the order 
of the Legion of Honour. The system or code 
of signala there suggested is now generally 
adopted by the merchant service of Europe. 
‘Two years after quitting the Channel fleet, be 
adopted literature as a profession, and produced. 
4 series of nautical stories, that for vigour of 
Aialogue and graphic description have not beea 
‘surpassed by the most gifted author of the pre- 
sent time. Of these works the most celebrated 
were,“ Peter Simple.” the King’s Own,” “Jacob 
Faithful,” * Newton Foster,” “Japhet in Search 
of a Father,” Midshipman Easy.” and “ Rattlin 
the Reefer." For his conragein saving the lives 
Of several seamen, the Royal Humane Society 
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ferred on him its gold medal. For the last 
of hig life he suffered much from im- 
health, which totally debarred him from 
Uterary occupation. He died in 1848, in the 
ry-aixth year of his age. 
‘RS, in the heathen mythology, was the 
‘Jupiter and Juno, and the reputed god of 
In the war with the Titans he was made 
Dut ultimately released by the aid of| 
His love of Venus has formed the 
for the greater number of the mytho- 
les, especially those of an amatory 
In the Trojan war he took the side of 
tress, and was very formidable in his 
passion, when roused to vindicate his authority. 
At was, however, with the warlike Romans that 
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fortified town of Sictly, in the 
Yal ai Mascara, with population of 2,000, 
Though now 2 place of small importance, 
Marsala stands on the site of Lilyboeum, the 
onqueted dependency of Carthage, “The town 
congt lependency . The town 
‘snd neighbourhood have been for some timecele- 
brated for the wine of the same name exported 
from it, It was here that Garibaldi landed in 
1860, when he commenced that rapid and bril- 
lant career that placed the two crowns of Sici! 
‘and Naples in the possession of Victor Emmanuel. 
‘MARSDEN, Witt14x, a distinguished orien- 
tal scholar, born at Dublin in 1764. With ar 
Smpertect education he was sent out to Indi 
‘while yet a youth, and became attached to the 
civil service in the neighbourhood of Bencoolen'; 
Ba eee a he 
8 knowledge iMalay language, 
‘wich he ultimately effected in the tnost perfect 
manner, After a long residence in Sumatra, he 
retuned to England, and through Sir Joseph 
‘Banks made the acquaintance of the first men of 
science and letters of his day, and in 1782 pub- 
ished his “History of Sumatra; ” the popularity 
btained by this work led to his appointment, 
first as Under and finally Principal Secretary to 
‘the Admiralty. During the fourteen years le 
held these offices, till his retirement in 1¥07, 
some of the most brilliant naval achievements in 
the annals of the country took place, especially 
those of St. Vincent, Camperdown, ' Nile, and 
‘Trafalgar, adding a special lustre to Mr. Mars- 
en's term of office. Having retired on a hand. 
‘tome pension, he devoted his time to the comple- 
ton of a DI 

















translation of the “ Voyages 
‘a “ Description of Eastern 
Coins ;” and lastly, @ learned treatise on the 
“Language of the Polynesia generally.” In 
1851, he gave up his pension of £1500; and at 
his death, in 1836, bequeathed his collection of 
‘medals and coins to the British Museum, and 
‘his library to King's College. 
MARSEILLES, the MASSILTA of theancients, 
fa an extremely antique city of France, In the 
province of Provence and the department of the 
‘Mouths of the Rhone, situated on the Mediter- 
Tanean, in the south of France, and on the 
eastern coast of the Gulfof Lyons; lies in latitude 
49° 17 north, and longitude 6° 22° 2" cas, 
ny 





and has s population of between 190,000 ant 
200,000, 

‘Marseiiles is shut in completely, surroanded 
fon the land side by a range of rocky mounts, 
‘and conalsts of an old and new town the ce 
composed of dark, narrow, and dirty street: 
‘the latter comprising all the features of a besz- 
‘fully-arranged modern city, presenting onerers 
hhand fine buildings, spacious streets, and grat 
cleanliness: the Hétel de Ville, cathedral, ane- 
nal, theatre, governor's palace, and the Lan- 
retio. The town is walled and, as well a is 
Iand-locked bay, protected by forts and oer 
defences. Marseilles is one of the most impr 
tant commercial ports in France, and cari ot 
avery extensive trade, especially with all ptt 
of the Mediterranean, Levant, and North Aft. 
‘The ehief manufactures are soap, silks, embra- 
dered stuffs, woollens, cottons, chints, bi, 
leather, cordage, and sail-cloth, besides may 
chemicals, alum, sulphur, vitriol, and lei, 
The exports are according to the requiremer 
of the different countries with which the cts 
hhas commercial relations ; those exported 1 
England consist of wine, brandy, olive oll dnt 
fruits, silks, gloves, and shawls, Abost 60) 
Years before the Christian era, a colony of bar 
Phoenicians settled here; and soon after ott 
adventurers from the Morea mingled wih 
first comers,and Masslis, as the colony was st 
called, became a small and flourishing state it 
‘which’ all the arts and refinements ofthe pret! 





Marelleh—Hotel de Vile, 
states were practised, and the Greck colt 





idly rose in wealth and im a 
what are now Christian ‘churches and Teige 
houses, stand on the sites of temples rais! 
Diana, Bacchus, or Venus. The Romans, 2 
they Became the masters of Gaul. were i 
to respect the liberty and peace! 
of Massa and 1 was ot til the tne 
Charlemagne that this ancient colony 
absorbed in the new system of territorial pt” 
tition, and at last became the capital of Provenct: 
In the time of Louis XI. it for the first tine 
‘was incorporated with France. Murseilles b3* 
been frequently visited by the plague, a4 
fearfully so in the years from 1720 to 1722, thst 
‘50,000 of the inhabitants were carried off; tb 
‘noble self-denial and devotion of Henry Franc’ 
Xavier De Belsunce, the pishop—wlom Ir 
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Bishop of Marseilles, 
and Christian exertions 
perishing flock, when de- 
‘of the town—will ever 


fave his poor and 
the ofticials 


Public feast or any grest national assembly, 
or direct the procession, like a harbinger oF 
Panulvant, 


There are several orders of marshals, as the 
Marshal of the Queen's Bench, Marshal of the 
Exchequer. In America, marshal is an officer 
appointed by the President in each Judicial 

answering in all purposes to our sheriff. 
Inthe army a marshal is the highest military 
‘ak that can be obtained ; in England the chief 
tives that of Field Marshal, 

MARSTON MOOR, fs plain in Yorkshire, 
Celebrated as the field where Charles the First’ 
arny was totally defeated by Cromwell and the 
Seth ‘and memorable as the first 
of that succession of vietories that ended in the 








‘Marval 


Tulmgers, Potoroos, ete. The greater number 
species of this order are confined to 


Avsrraasia, but a few are found in the Mo- 





Tuceas, Ceylon, and one species in America 
The distinguishing feature of the Marsupialim 
4g the premature production of their young s 
the fetus being placed, or rather expelled, 
after a very short uterine gestation, into a 
‘short abdominal pouch or bag, anatomically 
called Marsupium, where tt remains attached oF 
surpended by the mouth to the nipple of the. 
mother, til it has attained che usual develop- 
ment of an rus at the 

Te" Secnn Sesion Eee 
young leave the Marsupium or pouch, but’ still 
make use of it as a nest, or place of retreat in 
case of danger, for a considerable time after 
being able to leave itt—See Orosstat. 

MARTABAN, a province of British India, 
situated on the west const of the peninsula be- 
‘yond the Ganges, bounded on the north and east 
by Siam, on the south by Tenasserim, and west 
by Birmah, with a capital city called’ Amherst, 

the governor-general of that name; ft has 
8 population of 20,000, 

‘Also & city of the Birman empire, situate 
on the Gulf of Martaban. 

MARTEL, a town of France, in the Depart- 
ment of Lot, which owes its name to Churles 
‘Martel, who, in 735, erected a church here. It 
has a college, and population of 3200. 

MARTEL, Caantzs, a noted French warrior, 
who flourished towards the end of the seventh: 
century, Mayor of the Palace to the last four 
Kings of the line; and who, havi 
expelled the Moors from France, and 
many great victories, was regarded, and indeet 
was, like the other mayors of the palace, more 
the 30 han the King himself, or any of 
the line of Idlot Princes, as the race was called— 
who had all been similarly governed by their 
high stewards or mayors, as they were named, 
of the palace, Charles Martel left an only son, 
‘who deposed his sovereign, and under the style 
of Pepin I, ascended the throne of France, 
founding the Carlovingian line, A.D. 750, 

MARTELLO TOWERS, ‘circular ‘towers 
erected along the coast in the last century, 
‘as adefence when the country was threatened 
by & French invasion, and so named from a 
corruption of the name Mortella, a strong round 
tower on the Corsican coast, that resisted for 
some time a powerful British armament in 1794. 
Jn consequence of the eficiency of, this fort 
the English Government immediately erected 
twenty-seven similar towers along the Kentish 
coast, ut intervals of a quarter of @ mile; and 
‘subsequently, others here and there along the 
seaboard of the United Kingdom. ‘The walls 
are circular, of great thickness, with bomb- 
roof roofs, and one traversing gun, in working 
which the ‘men, six or twelve in number, are 
defended by a parapet. 

MARTEN, & name common to several car- 
nivorous quadrupeds of the weasel kind, but 
‘more particularly applied to the Auitela Martes 
of Lionens, 

MARTIAL, Manccs Vaenrcs, one of the 
most eminent of the ancient matic 
writers among the Romans, a native of Bilboa, 
in Spain, and born in the year A.D.30. Having 
proceeded to Rome to follow his profession of the 
law, he soon resigned the less congenlal pursuit 
of forensic labour for the more flowery path of 
literature and poesy ; where his cultivated taste, 
agreeable manners, and practical ability, soon 
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procured him many patrons, and even the im- 
I'favour.  Flattered by this ‘notice, 
the panegyrist of the Emperor und his, 
‘other patrons, and In return was loaded with dis- 
tinetion and wealth. But his subserviency and 
‘adulation entalled a bitter chastisement 
‘extolled the miscreant Domitian, while 











a8 
‘the pattern of human excellence and virtue, to 
Angratiate himself with his successor, he vilified. 
=f it were possisle—is memory when dead, 
‘and held up his enormous vices and cruelty to 
jpubile seotn and detestation 30 that ‘Trajan, 
Perceiving his heartless ingrutitade to a man 


who had heaped splendour upon him, treated 
the poet with coldness and disdain ; compelling 
‘him, after spending thirty-five years at Rome, 
‘surrounded with magnificence and wealth, to 
Tetire to his native city, where he became ‘the 
Butt of malevolence, ridicule, and contempt, 
‘The younger Pliny, however, saved him from 
feeling the stings of abject poverty, and, sup- 
plied with the wrecks of his wife's fortune, en- 
abled him to support himself till the year A.D. 
104, when, in his seventy-tifth year,hedied, His 
fame rests on his fourteen books of epigraras, of 
‘which he himself modestly says, “ A few are good, 
severulmediocre, and agreat many bad.” Martial 
is regarded as the true father of modern epizram, 
which is distinguished from the simple Greek 
epigram by the convergence of all its parts to 
‘one witty point. 

MARTIN of MARTLET, in ornithology, a 
‘mall species of the genus Hirundo or swallow. 
Ae builds its nest generally under eaves of houses, 
‘thouzh one species, the Hirundo Képaria, or sand 
martin, builds in sand-pits or banks of rivers. 
ls the caries of the wallow tribe, and appears 

y 





in England about the same time as the c! 
awallow.—See SwaLtow. 

MARIIN, St.—This early Christian saint 
‘was tho son of heathen parents, and born about 
316,in Hungary. After embracing the Christian 
falth, his rise in ecclesiastical preferments was 
rapid, being in 374 elected Bishop of Tours 
fhrough thls and other dignities, he preserved 
‘the same simplicity of the monk, in manners as 
weil as dress, He was the founder of the mo- 
ustery of Marmoutier ; and ls considered, from 
‘his special labours in that direction, as the 
apostle of the Gauls. He is also reputed to 
‘be the author of s Confession of Faith in the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Died in 397 or 400. 
Many miracles are attributed to St. Martin; but 
‘while a heathen soldier under his father, a mfli- 
tary tribune, and after his baptism and elevation 
in the Church, his life seems to have been very 
exemplary. He was the first to whom the 
Boman Church offured public veneration, 

MARTIN, Pore, Five Homan pootifts 
have borne this name between the years 649 
and MIT. 

MARTIN L. succeeded Theodore in 649, but 
‘was denosed by the Emperor, and banished, 
after suffering great indignities, to the Sarmatian: 
hersmese, whers he died In'695, being afer- 

m for his sufferings, “among 
‘the saints. 

MARTIN IT. succeeded John in 882, but died 
within eixhteen months of his election. 

MARTIN III. ascended the papal chair on 
the death of Stephen IX, in 943, and died three 
me 050 ‘ 





MARTIN IV, followed Nicholas IIT. in 1231, 
when he assumed the name of Martin for his 
own of Simon de Brie. His active career of 
papal ‘and intolerance was abraptly 
ut short by death in 1985. 

MARTIN V., or Otho Colonna, was chosen 

in 1417, aher the abdication of Gi 

XIT. and the’ deposition of Benedict XIII. No 
Pontiff before had ever been installed with such 
splendour, homage, and solemnity: he was 
oS ‘on a white horse, richly caparisuned, and 
conducted to the Vatican by the Emperor of 
Germany and the Elector of the Palatinate 
holding the bridle, and on each side, walking on 
foot, a troop of princes ; and a host of councillors 
followed after as his retinue. His first act was 
to dissolve the Council of Constance, before half 
the work it had to perform was effected. He 
‘next issued a Bull aguinst the Hussites ; recovered 
by force of arms all the places and cities lost to 
the papal beamed the late qaarrels of John, 
Gregory, and ict as to who should be Pope; 
carried on the crusade against Huss, who, with 
Jerome of Prague, was sent to the stake. His 
whole career was marked by intolerance, pride, 
and aggrundisement ; princes, as well as people, 
standing in awe of his power and revengeful 
ature. A sudden stroke of apoplexy, in 1431, 
after a reign of thirteen years, terminated thé 
life of this haughty and ambitious Pope. 

MARTIN, Jom, celebrated iter, born in 
Northumberland, 1789. He in early 
life so sincere ®’ desire to become an artist, 
‘that he was «pprenticed to a coachmaker for 
the purpose of studying herald painting; bat 
after a short time he was placed with Bonifaccio 
‘Museo, an enamel painter. He went with his 
master to London in 1806, and obtuined em- 
ployment in the firm of Mr.C. Muss, and, by 
freat industry and perseverance, soon’ gained & 
Knowledge of ive and architecture, 
which was 80 valuable to him in after-life. In 
1813 he painted a large picture, “Sadak in 
Search of the Waters of ivion,” which ob- 
tained a place in the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
‘and fora period made him the most popular artist 
ofhiscountry. He produced anumber ofstriking 
works; among the most attractive of these 
pictures are, “ Belshazaar’s Feast,” “ ‘The Seventh 

agus,” “The Fall of Nineveh.” “ The Evect 
the Delage,” and the “ Destruction of Hercula- 
neum,” He devoted a great portion of his time 
to the improvement of the metropolls, publishing 
pamphlets on the subject, ete. "Me married at 
the early age of nineteen, and died in In$4. 

MARTIN, the name of two counties in the 
United States, one with an area of 840 square 
miles, and a populatton of 9000, in "North ‘Garo- 
lina; the other in Indiana, with an area of 34 
‘square miles, and a population of 6000. 

MARTIN, St., 8 small West Indien island, 
in part belonging’ to France and Holiaad, St. 
Martin les in latitude 18° 4° north, and iongi- 
tude 63° 8' west, has an area of.about 30 square 
‘miles, and is generally of » mountainous cha- 
acter. 

‘The climate is as healthy, and the 
soll a8 of tolerable fertility, yielding many of 
the usual products of the clime, especially sugar, 
Tum, some cotton, and ginger. southers, 
portion of the island, with a population of 4000 
‘appertains to Franco; the northern alt, with 
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2000 inhabitants te subject to the crown of the | parti 


Netherlands, 

MARTIN, Sr., the name of many parishes 
{n England ; few of them, however, have s popu- 
lution exceeding 2000. 

MARTINEAU, Hannres, a celebrated po- 
Iical writer, Dorn at Norwich, 1803. She is 
descended from a family of French extraction, | 
ho carried on the business of silk manufsc- 
turers at Norwich ; and having, from an early | 
‘ge, evinced great eayerness to acquire know- | 
‘le and her talent for terary pareaite being 
very decided, she, on her father’s becoming em- 
wmassed in'his affairs, determined to sapport 
Yereif by literature. In 1823, she published | 
A volume of Devotions for Young People,” 
Which was quickly followed by “Christmas 
Day” and“ The Friend.” In 1830 she published 
“Tratitioss of Palestine." About the same 
fine, she gained the prizes offered by the 








Brith and’ Foreign’ Unitarian Association, 
for her tracts on the “Introduction and Pro- 
motion of Christian Unitarianism among the 


Roman Catholics, Jews, and Mahometans.” In 
1831 ahe wrote “Society in America,” and many 
ther works on politieal and social subjects. 
Her last work of importance was a condensed 
production of  Comte's Positive Philosophy.” 

MARTINY, a town of Switzerland, in the 
Omim of Valais, near the Janetion of the Rhone 
‘ith the Drause.” It stands 1480 feet above the 


level of the sea, contains some good buildings, | King 


inns, and shops, and is of Importance, as being 
ls le nee de by neeaate et 

¢ nearly des ations 0 
the ver yauoe, in 1006 ed 1816; and has a 
‘pulation of nearly 3000, 

MARVEL, Anpnew, an English poet, a wit 
‘d satirat, and a politician of unimpeached in- 
‘eerity and’ honour, was born at Kingston-on- 
Hull in 1620, After leaving Ca ‘where 
18 Trinity College he had entered himself at 
thirteen years of age, he became, In, 1687, 
Assistant to the Protector’s Secretary, Milton; 
ad toon after, was ehosen by his townspeople 
represent them in Parliament—his election to 
that responsible daty being the result. entirely 
his known probity and purity of principles. 

I. such was the confidence in which he was 
‘ed, that his constituents, aware of his extreme 
Poverty, subscribed to raise ‘sufficient fands to 
‘Spporthim while attending to his parliamentary 
‘dates: duties which, to the last, he disch 
‘ith unfailing integrity, though’ on every side 
ted by the agents of the Government to 
Seep ether money oF office, to win him to con- 
4ire at the corruption of the State; and though 
Quries IL took great pleasare in his society, 
toi to means were spared to win him over {0 
therart interest, he remained through all firm 
‘01 unshaken. “This solicitation became at 
‘ha persecution, and even threats were 
Bet to Intimiiate him, so thab his life was 
feodly in danger; and! his sudden death in 
78 was not free from a suspicion of poisoning, 
SReialy as he had become obnoxious to 
es I, nnd his Catholle party. 

MAl¥.—two, Queens of this name have sat 

he Bnelish throne, Mary Tudor “and 

mtne we orm at Greenwich, was ine 
fenry VIII. by hia ‘first 
Gitterne of Arragon; ahe was well eduonted, 























ularly in the Latin language. In the 
reign of her brother Edward VI. she refused 
to Join the Protestant communion, upon which 
tho Duke of Northumberland persuaded the 
King to set aside the succession of his sisters, 
and to declare Lady Jane Grey his heir. Jane 
was proclaimed Queen in 1553, but her reign 
only insted a fow days. The partisans of Mary 
‘Decame numerous, and she entered London 
‘without opposition.’ Her violent and revengefnl 
temper soon displayed itself, in patting to death 
Lady Jane Grey and her husband, Lord Dudley, 
and by her persecution of the Protestants, Int 
4864 ‘she married Philip of Spain, eldest son 
of Charles V., but the marriage was not = 
‘happy one ; she died of a fever in 1558, and with 
her ended the domination of the Papal power in 
England, 
‘MARY TIL, daughter of James IL. by Ann 
Hyde (the daughter of the Earl of Clarendon), and. 
wife to William IL1., to whom she was married 
at the age of fiftesn, while he was Prince of 
Orange. The samo ‘year that they came to 
England, 1689, Parliament, having deolared the 
Crown vacant by the abdication of James, con-- 
ferred itupon William and Mary jointly. She was 
of a meek and amiable disposition, never inter- 
fering in matters of government excepting in tho 
absence of her husband. She died of the amall-. 
pox in 1694. 
MARY STUART, daughter of James V., 
‘of Scotland, by Marie of Lorraine, daughter 
of the Duke of Guise. Mary bocame heiress to 
the throne when only eight days old, by her 
fatheredeath. Whenshe wasata very early age, 
Henry VIII. of England endeavoured to unite 
‘the two kingdoms, by a marriage between his, 
son Edward and the infant Queen of Scots, but 
his offer was rejected. In 1548, Mary was con~ 
tracted to Francis, Dauphin of France, at which, 
court she acquired those accomplishments and 
Prejadices, which were at once the object of ad~ 
Tiee' the marrage wen solemmzady and” Mary 
1556: 1 ‘was solemnized, an‘ 
and her husband assumed the title of King and 
‘Queen of England, upon the supposed ground of 
the illegitimacy of Edeabeth, "fn 1855, Francis, 
became King of France, upon the death of 
Menry I; Dut in leas than two years died, 
when Mary returned to her native country after 
an absence of thirteen years. She received 
several offers of marriage, but bestowed her 
hand on Henry, Lord Darnley; the marriage, 
however, was an unhappy one. In 1556she gave 
Dirth to aon, who wasafterwards James the Sixth 
of Scotland and First of England; shortly after 
wards, the body of her husband was found in the 
garden, though without marks of violence on It, 
or could any clue be obtained asto whowas the 
ofthe murder. Mary was soon after 
married to Bothwell, A confederacy of the most 
Bovrerfal ordain theikingdom was formed against 
fary and Bothwell, which compelled the queen to 
abdicate in favour of her son, who was accord 
ingly crowned at Stirling. Mary escapzd from 
her prison in the Island of Lochleven, and raised 
a large army, but was defeated by the Regent 
Murray, upon which she fled to England. She 
was a long time canfined at Coventry, and then 
removed to Fotheringay Castle, where, aftar UD~ 
dergoing the mock formality of tla, she was 


guilty of ng against the life of 
‘Biizabeth, and was the, Cutie of 
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Fotheringay, the 8th of February, 1587. Her 
Yemains were interred in Peterborough Ca- 
thedral, but were afterwards removed by her 
‘son, and deposited in Westminster Abbey, and a 
cy st ence Aa 
SEAETE he eof mey sri 
5 pan of many pies 
England and Wales, but few have’ & ‘population 


‘Also, a county in the State of Maryland, with 
$y aoe of 817 aquare miles, and a population of 
‘MARY, Sr., the name of several rivers io 
the United States; one dividing Georgia from 
the State of East Florida, and another, some- 
times called a Strait, in North America, connect- 
ing the Lakes Huron and Superior, and having 


four small islands on its waters. The others are 
of little note. 
MARYBOROUGH, a town of Ireland, in the 





an’s County, province of Leinster, and near 
‘Barrow, about forty-three miles from Dublin. 


Population, 2300, 
[ARYLAND, one of the Northern States of 
fhe American Unica, boanded on the north by, 
‘Pennsylvania, sout Bay 
Chesapeake, east by the Atlantic and State of 
Delaware, and west by Virginia. Maryland is 
split into’ two lonz and nearly equal strips by 
‘the Chesapeake river and bay; has an extreme 
Fength of 196 miles, with a breadth of from 95 
‘miles in its widest’ part to a minimum in. the 
south hardly amounting to ten miles across; 
‘has an area of 9356 square miles, lies between 
38° and 39° 40’ north latitude, and 75° 1 
‘79° 20’ west longitude, and has a 
(600,000. In the north part of the State, 
Tand is ragged and hilly: on the 

‘but to the east and 








‘agricultural products are wheat, Indian corn, 
hemp, fax, aweet potatoes, honey, maple saga, 

ts, especially apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
and cherries; and wool and silk, ‘The mineral 
contributions are considerable, and embrace ron, 
copper, lead, cobalt, lime, alum, manganese, and 
Tarely ‘gold. ‘The manufsctures are fabrics of 
‘woollen and cotton ; and there are iron foundries, 
breweries, tanneries, and the various works in 
‘connection with ship-buflding, such a8 sail-cloth 
‘and ropes. A sixth of the gross population are 
‘slaves, Baltimore is the principal town. 

‘MARYLEBONE or ST. MARY-LE-BONE, 
‘& parish of the metropolis, in the county of 
Inuddtesex, forming the North-West district, or 
‘quarter, in the new Post Office arrangement. 
Marylebone is also a parliamentary borough, and 
returns two members to seats in the House of 
Commons from a general population of 360,957, 
and 21,031 registered electors. 

‘MARYPORT, 2 sea-port town on the coast of 
Camberland, atthe mouth of the river Ellen, 
‘seven miles from Cockermouth. The inhabitants 
‘carry on & good coasting trade, have an excel- 
Jent market, ron-works, glass-houses, salt-works; 
and ship-building is an important item in the 
general business of the town, which {s much 
frequented in the summer for its sea-bathing, 

lation, 6000. 

MASANIELLO, an abbreviation of Tom- 

‘aso Anidlo, «fisherman of Naples, who, fa 


the seventeenth century, rose for a few bret 
days to the highest honours of the Stale 
Masaniello was born at Amalfi about the year 
1623, and was brought up to his father's proka- 
sion'of « fisherman, and one, too, in the loves 
social scale ; his 

ress consisted 
dare feet and 
poverty of his 
‘actions 


wiih the poorer habitants were, compel, 
not only to part with their clothes and furniture, 


ing 


county from énch abominable injustice.” Harig 
paid the fine of a hundred ducats, by the sue 
fall he had in the world, and liberated. his wi, 
Masaniello rushed into 'the marketplace, and, 
haranguing the fruit gatherers, besoaght then 
to bring nomore fruit to themarket til the hate- 
fal tax way abolished; then sending several thot- 
sands of the young fishermen about the cy 
all out to the people not to buy fruit til the 
‘Ampost was removed, he called a meoting of tt 
most rusty of hia own order, and so el A 
ranged his plan, that on the succeeding Sunday, 
aly 7, 1647, on the occasion of some. anotil 
sports, he mustered a body of 5000 determined 
men, and the standard of revolt, uitacked 
the arsenal so suddenly and unexpectedly, tht 
‘the magazine was soon in his hands, and ere 
adherent fully armed. ‘The houses of te Spanish 
grandees and the palaces of the farmers of the 
taxes were next attacked and gutted ; and ther 
ich furniture, wardrobes, 


contly gold, ae, 
Jewels, all the wealth and affiuence of ther bail 
tyrants, flang on hage fires Kindled in the seed 
to consummate the ‘rietory of the people by 8 
‘et of dlaintarented spoliation,. 





Wberator might dictate. A deed, pledging the 
immediate abrogation of all the late taxes, 
Guaranteeing perfect freedom to the Nespolts. 
People, was at once drawn out and sent to Dube 
Arcos; and he, having pledged his word to the 
fall acceptatiog of the terms, a day was named, 
‘when, in presence of the people, the deed was 
‘to receive the Viceroy’s signature. 

The excitement consequent on the efforts be 





hhad made, the scenes he had gone throngh, the 
slavish adulation of the Iberated people, and 
the regal pomp in which he was and 


‘accompanied, had such an effect on the orer- 
taxed brain ‘of Masaniello, that no sooner bad 
hhe secured the liberties of his countrymen, that 
his health gave way, his mind became impaired; 
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and, in almost a few hours, the idol of the people 
Dectme the object of thelr fear, their Hatred, 
aad scorn. “In the height of his delirium, he 
dashed about the streets on a white charger, 
cutting down all whom he encountered ; of 
ofing his regal robes for his fisherman's rags, 
‘mploted food or charity, even at the Viceroy's 
foie Aveo, seeing this rapid change, delayed 
the signature, and issued @ proclamation, offer- 
ing a reward to any one who would assassinate 
Masniello. ‘In Naples, where bravos aro always 
tobe procured for a few scudi, the princely br 
was not long in finding willing hands; 
fod Masaniello, having wandered to the cathe: 
rulafter drinking an immense quantity of wine, 
was attacked in the monastery adjoining by four 
‘satsins, who, in sight of thousands of his fol- 
‘were allowed to pour in thelr deadly 
Tolley'on his undefended and, without © 
‘and being raised to save him of arrest his mur- 
derers, Masaniello fell from the discharge of thelr 
‘ngs and exclaiming * Ungrateful trator,” 
6th 1647, after a caresr 

days, and swaying a power more at 
than that of the monarch whose authority 

be proposed to curtail. 

MASCAT or MUSCAT, a large and important 
torn and port of Arabia, situated on the eastern 


Persian Gulf. This, one of the 
commercial towns of Arabia, is situated in 








Attica by caravans to the ports on the Red Sea. 
town is of considerable size, completely 
Malle, and strongly fortified ; whlle the har- 
‘and commodious, is equally pi 
line of forts. ’Mascat, enjoys 8 
larg ‘and is a general depét for merchane 
se from Persia and all parts of the East; it is 
als the capital of the State or Imanat of 
Mucat— the Imaum or sovereign bei 


re 
‘farded as the most civilized and lige ot 
‘lithe surrounding princes or governors, w! 


otPersia or Arabia. 

Mascat was taken by the Portuguese in 1507, 
‘aler their leader Albuquerque, and they held if 
484 great commercial mart for a century and a 

; the natives, however, under one of their 
hil, maddenly attacked it’ in 1648, and made 
themselves masters of the place, which they 
have since successfully retained.’ A British 
cons has residence here. Population sup- 
sed to reach 35,000. The territory of the 
Imanat comprises ‘all the eastern of 

bia, and is a powerful and well-governed 
‘ate, having @ most efficient navy, and a land 
force of 20,000 well-disciplined troops. 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the United States 
a is bounded on the north by Ver- 
Bont and New Hampshire; on the south by the 
Atlantic, Rhode Island, and Connecticut ; west 
tyNew York; and east by the Atlantic Ocean 
22d has an area of 7800 square miles. The cll: 
ute is Hable to extreme heat and cold, the soil 
‘8 alo various and in some parts very fertile, 
Piasing Indian Gorm wheat, auto, barley, yes 

wheat, peas, beans, hops, flax, hemp, an: 
Pratoes; it has ‘algo orchards, which produce 
‘ar, apples, cherries, peaches, quinces, plums, 
24 currant, Among the provisions’ are to 
‘eeaumerated butter, cheese, beef, and pork, 

© 





i 














all abundantly produced and of excellent quality. 
The middle part of the country is varied with 
hill and dale, and the coast stadded with islands, 
the western part being intersected with ranges 
of mountains. The principal rivers are the 
Connecticut, ‘Pawtuchet, and the Merrimac, 
which abounds, as do also the beys, with all kinds 
of fish. The minerals are, salt, iron, and slate. 
The manufactures of Massachusetts comprise 
almost every article of domestic use in wood, 
colton, metal, and woollen goods. “Population, 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY, situated on the 
coast of the United States, between Cape Ann 
‘on the north and Cape Cod on the south. It 
{is forty miles tong, with a breadth of twenty. 
MASSAROOMY or MAZARUMI, a river of 


Esvequibo. It has been explor 

‘miles, and has numerous rapids. 
MASSENA, Axpaz, a celebrated French 

marshal of the Empire, Prince of Esaling, Duke 





of Rivoli, and | of France, born at Nico, 
1768, Some suppose him to have been a Jew. 
He entered the French army at an eatly age, 


‘and soon distingulahed himself in the first wars 
of the Revolution. He was promoted to the 
rank of General of Division in 1795, and took 
art in the Italian campaigns of Buonaparte in 
fhe Papel Sten Dut was compelled to resign 
e tates, bat was com 
his command through his insatiable avarice. 
‘The year following, however, he was given the 
gommand of the armies on the Danube and 
Switzerland, and defeated the Russians in the 
Battle of Zurich. In 1804 he was nominated 
Marshal of France and Duke of Rivoli, and the 
following year was made commander-in-chief 
of the army in Italy. In 1806 he accompanied 
Joseph Buonaparte to Naples. Tn 1809 he com- 
‘Mmanded the fifth corps in Austria, and decided 
the victory of Essling in 1809, for which he 
‘was created Prince of Essling. ‘In 1810 he was 
charged to act against the Duke of Wellington 
in |, but was defeated, and retreated 
into Spain, and. was recalled in Iwi2, in 1813 
he commanded a division at Toulon, and after 
wards became commander-in-chiet of the Na 
tional Guard of Paris. He was a member of 
fhe eounel| before whom Ney was arraigned 
Napoleon called him “the favoured 
retary.” Did 1801, 

SICOT or MASTICOT, a metallic sub- 
stanice, composed of one equivalent of lead and 
ane of oxygen; in other words, a protoxide of 
lead. Mastiol, ‘or red lead, is produced by ex- 
posing lead to’a groat heat, a gray dusky pellicle 
Eorering tho metal while fastagy the pelle, or 
scum, is removed, and toa joint action 
fornder inclining 19 elow. This again wet 
Pow Bg, 2 , W 
cold, being sifted to separate the particles of 
Tend, mitted to a heat, sufflctent to 
convert it into a bright yellow, when it obtains 
the name of Masticot—an article much used as 
pigment, and also in medicine to give colour to 
plasters and ointments, 

‘MASSILLON, Jean Barrists, a celebrated 
French prelate; ‘at the early age of eighteen he 
entered the congregation of the Oratory, and 
‘acquired a reputation above all the preachers of 
his time, In 1717 he was appointed Bishop of 
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Clermont, and admirted a member of the French 
Academy in 1719, His works were in 
twelve volumes in 1746, Born at fa 
Provence, 1663; died, 1742. 

‘MASSINGER, Pauir, an_ancent English 
Gramatist and poet, born’ at Salisbury in 15%6, 
Ihis father being retainer of the Earl of Pem- 
‘broke, In 1002, the earl appears to have entered 
the young Philip at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, 
with’ the intention of making him chaplain to 
‘the family. His tastes, however, taking a more 
Aicarsive turn, nd repudiating the dry study 
‘of theology and the philosophy then in vogue, 
1his patron seems to Have thrown him off; upon 
‘which he left college in 1606 without a degree, 
‘and, repairing to London, employed himself by 
writing for the stage. For the next sixteen 
‘years of his life he worked in obscurity, assisting 
‘others, and employed on any literary work that 
‘would supply him with ainere existence. Tn 1612, 
however, he published his play of the * Virgin 
3 after which he gradually assumed a 
lon sequined name and pettion ihe terary 
‘oon @name e 
SRST mee Sea 

fle, and but for the’ patronage he ob- 
‘and the friends he made—who frequently 
relleved his necessities—he would have been 
unable to maintain his as 8 Hterary 
man. He was the author of thirty-eight dra- 
matieworks, hough only 
ever published ; and 





these only a few have 

retained their hold of the stage. Massinge 
aithough on author of wth tragedy and comed 
certainly more happy in compositions of tragic 
character than those of comedy, though in har- 
mony of verse and beauty of language few of 
‘the early dramatists surpass him; while in 
th of character he has only been exceeded 

‘Johnson and Shakspeare. ‘gross. taste 

the time, that required a large mixture of 
objectionable scenes, buffoonery, and coarse 
wit, has disigured many of Massinger’s pro- 
Auctions with passages that are not even tole- 
able in reading, while on the stage they would 
not be endured for a moment. ‘The best edition 
of Massinger’s works wus published by Gtfford 
4n 1805, ‘He died in 1640, and was interred in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 

MASTICH, a resin which exudes from the 
Mastich tree,’ the Pistachia Lentiscus, @ tree 
(Erety cultivaged in the Lgvant and the Greek 
islands ofthe A2gean Sea, The resin igobtained 

ordinary way by incisions m e 
Park of the Wee, om which exudes in the 
form of concrete’ friable tears of 8 bh 
colour, with a bitterish taste and slightly aro- 
matic odour. It 1s occasionally used in medi- 
cine as an astringent, but its medicinal proper- 
tea are very questionable ; the only 
jn the pi fato which it enters is 





the compound mastich and aloe pill, commonly |: 


known as the “Dinner Pill.” Mastich is largely 
‘used by ladies to hmpart a whiteness to the teeth, 
or aa & mstlcntory, end sometimes by denis 
teeth. 

mM » the name given by Cuvier to 
‘an extinct genus of gigantic, pachydermatous, 
‘mammals, from certain vee-like 

‘or, mammary processes on the teeth 
animal, ‘The mastodons were closely allied to 
‘the elephants, the principal distinction between. 


seventeen of them were | ap 


peculiar mammary 


rocess on the 
Ur the mastodo.” The remains of 


in the Big-bone-lick of Kentucky, «x4 
‘whi i 


MABULIPATAM, 8 sea- 
trlet of Hindostan, 280 miles 
Mariani has bec elebrated fr ag ae 
13 been eel long 

for the fineness and the brilliant coloars of ts 
cloths, called chintzes, and curries on «I 
trade with China, Calcutta, Persia, and Artis 
in these goods. ‘Its port is the only part of th 
‘coast not surface-beaten. Tt is watered by 

bacco, and extn. 





of 
miles, and a popul 
MATADORE, a bull-fighter; 


cards in the games of ombre and quadril, wit 
are aways two Black aces and the deuce 
spades und clubs and the seven of hers 

MATAPAN, Carz, the southern ex 
of the Morea. th Greece, and 
as the extreme southern point of Europe; lis 
{in 30° 98° north latitude, and 22° 20" east lang 
tude. 
MATERIA MEDICA, that branch of medic 
sclence which treats of the articles employed 
the practice of medicine, and embraces a1 & 
planation of the nature, origin, and modes 
Action of the various substances made use of 
restore the healthy frame of the human boi. 
story of all the tates, sete soe 

of mu I 

vegetable, or mineral, employed in the practi 
of phyae or surgery, and generally forms 4 
of nee ¢ 

MATHEMATICS, the sclence of quasi, 
or that selence which treats of magnitait 
or whatever ean be measured or naw! 





‘Mathematics are divided into pure and spect. 
‘toe, which conaideraquantity abstractly withoxt 
relation to matter: and mized, whieh treats 


agaitude and quantity subelsting in 
af ly interwoven 





‘riean divine, born at Dorchester,’ 
he took his degree 1865 In tac 

! : in 
jyear tre went to England, where he obtain’ 


Ebsrbealy and nagSly Post cero™ 


where 





fhe two genera the greater size and the 
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fehtr should marry his daughter, Matsys, who 


{iis time followed the trade of his fath 
dlackamith and farrier—looked at his 


fis 
3 





er— 


brawny arms, and despaired of 
to adapt them for any purpose 
implement as'a painter's pencil, 


‘resolved, if exertion and perscyerance could 


Lue 





dificult, he would achleve it. 
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ministration and teaching, and was one 
Disctples who after the Ascension partook 
‘gifts of the Hoty Ghost. 

He sabeoquently preached for some tine a 
Judes, and particaany tm Jernsiom, where 
confirmed many ‘teachings by mtreclesy 
which tr the name of Jesus ke was ensbled 10 
Perform. From Syria he went to Persia and 
opis, in which country, in a city called 


‘Meddabar, be to have been martyred, 
though some writers assign the locality of bis 
desth t0 Parthia, his Gospel, 
at the a 

indes, and about 

cifixion, A.D. 41. None 

us so many 

Saviour as Matthew, or enumerate such 





# rigid 

frcidont ts eappened 
having been an inbabltant of Capernaum, and 
to have had a previous knowledge of the Ii and 
habits of the er y 


English chronicler, am accomplished schol 
Benedictine monk of the Abbe 


or at least to the commencement of the century 
in which he was born, or the end of the reign. 
» and which he called “Flores 
this history was, mubseqnentiy 
continued by other ecclesiastical pens. 
singular work was first published in London 
A.D. 1567, and is divided into three books; the 
first'from ‘the Creation to Christ, the second 
from the Nutty tothe Norman Ginny apd 
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the attractions of tbe stage had too powerful 
influence over his ‘ancy; and 
making  favourabla impression st) one 


private theatres of the metropolis, he j 
rovineial company, where his talent had such 
‘epporzunity to dieplay tel that after a euccet- 

‘of country engagements he obtained s high 


Proportion to his talents, 
nore distinguished position on the stage than 
Charles Matthews. He subsequently sturted a 
species of entertainment called “At Home,” by 
which he realised a large sum of money, and 
obtained an extruordinary reputation ; 80 suc- 
cessful were these remarkable, graphic, and 
fatting scene of i and chara that, after 

sm in every part of the kingdom, 
Ihe proceeded 30 the United States, whee is 

t Home” was equally popylar and success- 

, returning with a freah fund of humour and 
i Bev species of entertainment baowa ws the 

Trip to America.” ese performances, by 
his own unaided exertions, wonderful power of 
mimlery, rapid changes, and admirable #ketches 
of character, he was enabled jot only £0 delight 
an audience for hours, but to convalse them 
ith laughter. Mr, Matthews died at Liver 
‘pool, June 28th, 1835, in the 59th year of his age. 

MATTHIAS, Emperor of Germany, and son 
of Maximilian the Second, born 1667. ' He suc+ 
‘ceeded his brother Rudolph the Second in 1612, 
Guring the war with the Turks, with whom 
‘Matthias concluded a peace in 1615; but the war 
‘was again renewed in 1618, and continued thirty 
years. The Emperor Matthias died at Vienna, 
1619. 

MATTOCKS, Taapeuta, a favourite and es- 
teemed actress of the last, century, born in 1746, 
the daughter of a Mr. Hallam, ‘an actor a1 
‘American manager. Miss Hallam came to this 
‘country early in life, and ultimately married 
Mr. Mattocks, a metropolitan sctor of some 
celebrity. In her earller life as “ pert chamber- 
maids,” and in the latter and greater part of her 

al career, as the delineator of “ first old 
women,” Mre, Mattocks hed no equal on the 
‘After a long retirement from the boards, 

‘this esteemed lady died in 1826, - 

MATIO-GKOSSO, a in Brazil, 
‘pounded on the north by the province of Para, 
south by that of Saint Paul, west by La Plata, 
fand on the east by the province of Goyaz; has an 
‘area of 427,000 square miles; les between jatitude 
7° and 24° south, and between 50° and 62° west 
longitude, ‘The’ country is mountainous, par- 
ticularly in the centre, and in many ’parts 
‘covered with Immense forests, from wiuich it 
garet its name; and fo inhabited by numerous 
Jodian tribes. ‘This large pt has as yet 
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‘with other causes involved him in such pecuniary 
difficulties that many years f his life were 

in great embarrassment, from which death alone 
‘et him free in the October of 1825. 

MAUI or MOWEE, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, having a length of forty-eight miles, 
‘and a breadth of twenty-nine, les to the norib- 
rest of the Island of Mawall fom which 6 
separated by a strait of twenty-four miles wide. 
‘Hho inane’ consats of two mouncals-ranges 
surrounded by @ tract of low land, and joined 
dy @ low eandy isthmus about nine miles in 
extent. On theeastern side, where the monntain, 
attains a height of 10,000 feet, there ta litle cal 
tivation, but in the southern part, where the 
elevation is much lower, a fine tract of level 
fertile soll extends for’ some distance, — See 
‘Sanpwice ISLAND’, 

MAUNDY-THURSDAY; this word is de- 
rived from the Saxon word Mand, a basket; 
‘pecause on that day princes used to give alms 
to the poor from their baskets — the custom 
deing derived from Dies Mandatt, the day of 








persons 
at Whitehall. Anciently, and down to Eliza- 
beth's reign, it was usual for the sovereign t2 
‘wash and kiss as many feet of old women 
men as he or she was years old, in imitation of 
our Saviour, and afterwards to'distribute their 
‘Meundy to them. In 1814, the almoner, on e- 
half of the king, distributed salt fh. salmon, cod, 
‘plece of fine beef, five loaves 
health, to 38 
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Word Mand in time became Maund, and was the 
common name for a market or almoner's basket. 


“1A thousand fevonr rom bee Mund she drew.” 
"halen 


Prenxz Looms Maneav Dz, 
philosopher, born at St. 

He first entered’ the military 
¢t soon after quitted it and devoted 
scientife pursults, Tn 1723, he be 
‘French Academy, and 

the Royal Soclety of 
‘He was sent in 

ther academicians to | 
re of the earth, and at the’, 
of Prossia (afterwards 
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seventeenth century, @ society which has 
or, Tho name of parishes 
.» The name of several 

in F¥anee, none o them with & pops, 


URICE OF NASSAU, Princo of Orange, 

surviving son of William I by his 
daughter of Maurice of Saxony, was 
1656, and was eighteen years of age 
by the assassination of his father, he was 
‘alled trom the University of Leyden to take an 
lout iaveeing aa fetes cere 

. s 
‘determination 
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aul 
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ad 


fact that near! 


the Yana he ad 


at Brabant and won the splendid victory 
iteuwport; though frequent attempts were 
made to cut him off by treachery and 


independent. For the next twelve years, Mau- 


‘and the idol of his people, by his tons 

fnimact tho scorn, 
of his countrymen, and the odium of all honest 
‘men; and, but for fresh hostilities that brake oat 


great talent, he was much less suc~ 
loss of Breda, retaken by Spinola, 
effect on his health and spirits that, 
te freeing the nopution of faving 
age of fifty-eight, ‘the 

deen the greatest statesman and warrior of the 
‘age in which he lived. 

MAURICE Puixce.— Seo Rurezr. 
MAURICE, Exzcron anp Doxe oF Saxony, 


was the son of » Duke of Saxony, and 
grandson of Albert under of the Albertine 


5 


religion in which he had 
Joining his own forces to th 
‘who still maintained the war, 





Maurice was 
‘bulwark of the 


the Protestant forces; but in a great battle 
that followed soon fier, where the Emperor 
suffered a ruinous defeat, Maurice fell in the 


MAURITANIA, an anclont country or king 
dom of Northern ‘Africa, embracing nearly 
the points now known 43 Fez, part of Algeris 
and Morocco. It was bounded’ on the north by 
‘tho Mediterranean ; south, by Getulia or Libya; 
east, by Numidia; and west, by the Atlantic 
Ocean.” It was divided by Claudius into two 
provinces, Mauritania Crsariensis and Maurl- 
tania Tingitana, That the ‘was ore 
ginally inhabited by people from Phaicis, is 
Borne out by in the writings "of 
Procopius, a Greek bi of tho sixth 
century, who says has ahs ime, here ware 
standing two white pillars, bearing the following 
inscription in the Phaniclan characters :—" We 
aro the Cansanites who fled from Jostiua, the 
son of Nun, that notorious robber.” ‘The early 
history of ‘Mauritania has afforded abundant 
material for Greek and Roman mythological 








‘Tee, who had been the liberator of his country 


fables. Neptane, Atlas, and Anteus, were 
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his steady advocacy of the Catholic League, and 
his consummate soldiership in the fleld, winning 
for him the titles of Defender of and 
the modern Solomon. In 1620, he took the field 
against Frederick Prince Palatine, the son-in- 
law of James I. of England, who had Just been 
lected by the people to the throne of Bohemia; 
and at the desperate Battle of Prague totally 
defeated the Protestant army, and drove the 
ew king from his throne. For this service he 
as advanced to the dignity of an Elector of 
the Empire, Died, 1651. 
MAXIMILIAN-EMANUEL, Elector of Ba- 
‘aria, was born in 1662, and in all the campaigns 
‘rom 1685 to 1689, on the Danube, in Hungary, 
and Bohemia, did uch able service to the 
Cathotic party’ that the emperor intrusted him 
‘with the government of the Low Countries ; but 
having Ieagued with France in the war of the 
succession, he was Inid under the ban 
‘the empire, and his electoral possessions 
onficated ; these, however, were restored, 
tod the ban lifted dt the general petoe, “Died, 


MAXIMILIAN -JOSEPS, first King of Bavaria, 
‘as born in 1756, and on the death of his uncle 
Ctaries, in 1799, assumed his ofice of Elector. 
‘When Napoleon’ formed the Confederation of 
‘he Rhine, and as it was called mediatised the 
potty states of Germany, Maximilian entered 
hnto treaty with the Freneh, by which, in con- 


[nls 


terms of his contract with Napo- 
‘all the great battles that, followed 
ears the Bavarian tof 
id gallant service ; but in the 
Moscow, the Bavarians ‘suffered 50 
and tho country had become 80 fear- 
impoverished ‘blood and. money, 
‘hat Maximilian—perhaps in pity to his harassed 
Temple but more probably to save himself from 
the min he saw impending over his ally, and to 
‘care his newly-aequired crown—in 1813, after 
the Battle of Leipsic, made overtures to the 
and soon after declared against France, and 
‘ace more placed his Bavarian army beside the 
‘their native land. AS a reward 
the general cause,at the settlement 
following year, 1814, Bavaria 
edged by the Great 
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‘was a man of extraordinary strength and im- 
‘ense stature, while his “isposition ‘was as 
brutal as his bodily frame was gigantic. He 
‘was Killed in a revolt of hs soldiers, 288 A.D. 

“MAY, the Sith month of the year, May was 
reckoned ‘the second month in the old Alban 
and the third in the anclent Roman calendar— 
or that instituted by Romulus—and the ‘th in 
‘the computation of Numa Pompilius. 

In the Alban almanack May” contained 
twenty-two days, thirty-one in that of Romulus, 
thirty in"Nume’s, and thirty-one according to 
the restored calendar of Jullus Cesar. Our 
Saxon forefathers called it the Three-Milk- 
Month, because at that season cows give a larger 
aupply, and are milked three times & day. 
MAATENGE of MEN TZ," wmetimes 

, a German town of great antiquity, 
on the north bank of the Rhineyin the stato of 
Hease-Darmstadt, and capital of the province of 
Rheinhessen, and is situated opposite to the 
‘mouth of the Maine, twenty miles west-south- 
‘west from Frankfort.” ‘The town is constructed 
Dartiy in a flat and partly on an acclivity fram 
the hine,riaing in the form of an amphitheatre. 
‘A bridge of boats, more than 1600 feet long, 
‘connects it with the suburbs of Castel on the 
opposite bank of the river. ‘The houses are 
‘generally lofty, and those in the open squares 
find spacious sizeets have a venerable and im- 
Dosing appearance; but the greater part of the 
town is composed’ of long, ‘narrow, and dark 
thoroughfares, giving 8 gloomy and dirty ap- 

to ‘much of the tows. The great 
ture of interest and general resort isa pro- 
menade, called the Neu Anlage, yrithout the 
gates, where are extensive gardens well ald out, 
Commanding beautiful views both of the tows 
fand adjacent country. “The chief buildings of 
Mayencs are, its Cathedral—a vast structure of 
‘red sandstone, completed in the eleventh century, 
cupola of seventy feet high, and everal Bly 
cupola of seventy feet high, and several finely 
painted windows, these being ita principal ob- 
Jects of admoration—the Merchants’ Hall, once 
‘the Electoral Palace; the old Collegiate Church 
of St. Stephen, with ita lofty tower, fine altar- 
piece, and beatiful screen, presenting the finest 
example of early Gothic architecture to be 
found in Germany; the German House, or 
Grand Ducal Castle, now the Governor's Palace 
‘and several national and sctentife institutions: 
‘The object of most universal interest in Mayence 
Is the ate of the house of Gutenberg, the in 
‘Yentor of moveable types, which has been covered 
of Inte years by a casino. ‘The manufactures 
‘are leather, soap, hats, gine, vinegar, tobacco, 
‘and musical instruments, Mayence is entirely 
surrounded by walls, and everywhere stron 
fartuoe strngtbened by a adel and ostworss 
ther a ft citadel and outworks. 
Itis ono of the fortresses of the German Con- 
federation, and has always « garrison of 8000 
men, alternately Austrians gnd Prossians, each 
power holding the place for five years under & 
governor, Population, about 23,000, without 
froops. ‘The Romans, under Drusus, frst pitched 


the | a camp here, and it became im time one of the 
Tine 


forts guarding the left bank of the Rhine 
from the barbarians. Under Charlemagne it 
eShpre, with atc archbiup, who ranked an 
empire, with an », who a8 
Premier prince of the empire, with an extent of 
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‘many important bi 
MAYENNE, a Department of France, com- 
the north-west of the province 

‘and part of Anjou. It is bounded by 
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‘MAY FLY, the name given to the largest of 
the British species of Ephemera, In the month 
of June they assemble in myriads under trees 
near water, and dance away thelr few allotted 
hours. Their larve are the favourite food of 
fhe fresh-water faes aa are alo the fles them 


ves. 
MAYHEWS, Txe, Henry, Edward, Horace, 
and Anguatus four Weary gentlemen, brothers, 
and ‘the sons of Mr. Mayhew, a solicitor in 
London, at one time in considerable practice. 
‘The brothers Mayhew are all of them possessed 
of a large share of literary ability, more espe- 
Glally of a light end facetious nature, though 
Henry must be regarded as the head of the 
family ag regards talent and imagination, Mr. 
‘Edward Mayhew some years ago embraced the 
atady of veterinary surgery, and has eatablished 
‘ahigh reputation, both as a practitioner in his 
rofeasion and s writer on veterinary subjects, 
fc, Henry Mayhem, afier leading « somewhat 
roving life for some years, finally adopted the 
en a6 a means of support, and was connected 
with the late Mr. A’Beckett in the publication 
of “Figaro,” and other humorous and satirical 
Works and serials; and, in 1841, was one of the 
originators of “Punch,” to which he subse~ 
quently, and for some Years, acted as editor. 
In 1861 he commenced hls moat tmportant work, 
“London Labour and the London Poor,” « work 
of great ability and immense research, but, un- 


fortunately, it was never completed ; and in 1856 | fam 


“ The Great World of London,” a production of 
‘equal mark and promise was begun, but only to 
‘meet with a similar fate, In these, a8 in most of 
Als other works, especially “The Greatest Plague 
of Life,” “When to and How to Get 
Married,” “The Image of his Father,” “The 
Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Sandboys,” and 
“ Paved with Gold,” he was much assisted by 
his brothers Horace and Augustus, who them- 
serves are well known tothe public ts occasions 
rs in the perlodlcals of the day. 
‘MAYNOOTH, «town of Irel 


Tt has a college for the educa- 
lon of the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, insti- 
fated in 1759, and accommodates 450 students, 
350 of whom ‘are maintained free. 





‘and Westport, the great fishery station. 
‘MAYO, one of the Cape Verde Islands, ling 
in 15° 19"north latitude, and 23° 19 west ko- 


Te cmpetende the acest poraon of te 
com 

plains along the shores of the Caspian, and 
an area of 4900 square miles. It is in 
‘mountainous, well wooded, and has some trsts 
of eval and tile wo. "Tho, valleys att 
si its, and sugar, abundance 
finest rice,” Mazandaran has several importsit 


altogether he iia diferent soca oe 
has among ita t sects 8 PD 
Tation of 900,000, 

MAZARIN, Jozros, Canprwat, a celebrated 
French primé ‘minister, born st Pacis 


‘of Colonna, ove of whom  Jeromé, 
he followed Into Spain. Subsequently, he stad 
the law, and took a doctor's degree, and #6? 
after was attached to the service of Cardiol 
Barbarin|, and for the remarkable evidences of 
iplometic talent he evinced was advance! 

1 Fope tothe ofie of Viee-Legate to Arie 
and Nuncio to the French court. Here, be 
‘acquired the esteem of Richelien, who int 
duced him to Louis XIII, through whose it: 
fluence he was admitted to the Conclave ox 
honoured with the cardina’s cap. On the dest! 
of Richelieu, Louis appointed him chief cour: 
clllor of state, and one of the executors of bit 
will. In 1648, on the death of Louis, he vat 
advanced to the head of the government by tbe 
“Anne of Austria, #2 
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‘him in the state; while his assumption of ex- 
treme simplicity, and rejection of all display and 
‘with his foreign 


mas 
blic indignation, and the civil discord called the 
War of the Pronde, which began in 1648, lasted 
years—though Mazarin's banish- 
in 1650 for a time put an end to the party 
1658, however, the exigencies of, the 


ag 


thronged the streets to shout and rejoice at his 
return; theparliament, too, his bitterest enemies, 
welcoming him back with enthusiastic acclaim, 

From this time til his death the power of 
Mazarin was unlimited in France; he formed 
a treaty with Cromwell, by which he bound 
himself to expel Charles If. from France, should 


MAZEPPA, Hetman of the Cossacks, born 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, 
‘was the son of a Polish gentleman, and page at 
the court of Casimir, King of Poland ; after his 
Tetum to Fodola, he ls ald to have engaged 

an intrigue ‘a neighbouring 
lord or count, who surprised him at one of his 
Clandestine interviews, and caused him to be 
dound naked upon the back of a wild horse. 
‘The frightened animal galloped till it reached 


‘Adopting’ their course of life, 
he rose by degrees to attain the rank of th 
in chat capety, he mucseded In gaining 
energy in that capScity, he et 
‘the notice and esteem’ of the Czar Peter, who 
appointed him Prince of Ukraine. He was, how- 
‘evet,destrous of rendering himselfand hisadopted 
country independent, and accordingly enlisted 
his forces under the banner of Charles XU. 
of Sweden, and fought against the Czar at the 
fatal Buttle of Pultawa. After the defeat of the 
Swedish king, he sought refuge in Wallachia, 
and afterwards at Bendar, and ultimately died 
in Tarkey, 1709. His extraordinary life forms 
‘the subject of one of Lord Byron’s poems :— 











MAZZINI, Grosrrs, a modern Italian 
politician, born at Genoa, 1808. He was edu- 
cated for the law, but abandoned his profession 
almost directly be had commenced its practicn; 
and, allying himself with some Genoese gentle- 
men, he became director of a movement for the 
regeneration of Italy. In 1830 he became an 
active member of the secret society called the 
Carbonari, but, being denounced to the police, 
the was arrested; and, after a detention of six 
months, was set at liberty on the understanding 
that he would quit Italy. He went from thence 
to Marseilles, wherejheestablished a journal and. 
society, both called “ Young Italy,” entertaining 
‘the idea that the freedom of Italy could on) 
de obtained by the union of the Roman, Pled~ 





secret plot 

‘the whole organization was “aacovered, and 
great number of its members sought safety in 
flight, and some lost their lives ; from that time, 
1833 to 1848, Mazzini was chiefly employed in the 
of his ideas throughout the Italian 

insula. Being expelled from France and 
Switzerland, he came to , and, in 1844, 
Sir James Graham (Home Secretary) ordered 
‘the opening of some of his letters; and, ascer- 
taining therefrom that two brothers Bandiera 
‘were plotting an insurrection in the Venetian 
states, communicated the intelligence to the 
Austrian Government, and the lives of the two 
brothers were sacrificed in consequence. In 
1848, after the French Revolution, and the 
insurrection of Milan, Mazzini was aceused of 


y | nullifying the king’s efforts by causing the re- 


publican party to keep aloof feom him in 1649 
fe went to Kome, when, the Pope having fled 
an assembly, elected by universal suffrage, passed 
decrees, for the total abolition of the sovereignty 
of the Pope, and for the ereation of the Roman 
States into a republic. On this occasion Mas 
2in| was met with acclamation, and with Saf 
fand Armellint, appointed triumeir, and charged. 
to defend the republic against ita enemies. On 
the French entering Civita. Vecchia, he again 
fied, returned to England, and resumed his pen. 
‘The annexation of Lombardy to Piedmont, and 
the expulsion of tho Austrians, again opened. 
the eld for the labours of Mazzinl, upon which 
hhe once more Fetarned to Italy, where he hes 
since remained, during the great Italian struggle, 
the friend and fellow-workman of the noble 
Garibaldi, 

"MEAD, Ricnanp, M.D.,a celebrated physician 
of the last century, bora tn London in 1673, who, 
having studied at Utrecht and Leyden, travelled 
totaly, where, in Padua, he took hia degrees 
‘and in 1698 returned to bia native country, and 
commenced the practice of his profession at 
Stepney. In 1704 he was admitted member 
of the Royal Soclety, in consideration of is 
‘work, published two years before, on Toxicology 5 
‘and in three years later was made vice-president. 
In 1797 he was appointed physician in ordinary 
to the king, George IT; and from that time tll 
his death in 1794 enjoyed one of the largest 
Practices in the metropolis, the acquaintance 
find friendship of the first men of the ago and 
the esteem and good will of all. He was the 
‘author of several medical works and treatise 
‘and in ‘is profession was considered both & 
learned and skilfal practitioner. 
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by disquamation of tae cuticle.— 
Dictionary of Daily Wants.” 

MEATH, a maritime county of I 

{the provines of Leinster, bounded on the north 
Goran, Monaghan, aed Louth; smth by Kiltare; 
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MECCA, an important city of Arabia on the 
‘that. peninsula, and is 
capital of the district of Belud-al- 
province’ of Hedjas. ‘The town 
‘twenty from the Red 
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MECHLIN, or MALINES, a town of Belginm, 
{n the provines of Antwerp, and divided by the 











im Carolina, an area of 578 square mis 
Population 14,000. 
MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN, = Grad 


the west by Denmark, and on the east by ¢ 
Baltic Sea; bas an ares of 4845 square mies 
population of £40,000, 
formerly a Lower Saxony. 
MECKLENDURG-STHELITE i compel 
intwoparts, separated by Mecklenbary-Seleri- 


secording to the Greek fable, of 

Colchis, and of Idyia—another name for Heca¥e— 
nlece of Cire, When Jason arrived st te 
father’s kingdora with the Argo, 
the Golden Fleece, Medea became 80 
enamoured of him, that against the invest 

with his enesy, 

taught ber lover how to overcome the monet 
the king had bargained he should 

bring captive to him. She accompanied Je 


family of 
elias having also an infirm sire, were soamsis! 
‘at this transformation, that they besougbt it 
lovely wife of Jason to restore thei prope 
toyouth and vigour. Medea knowing the wae 
‘that Pelias had once inflicted on her hashes!’ 
family, to be revenged cut an old ram to pees 
and producing a bleating goat from the mantel 
carcass, told them that they might effect 
renovation of their hoary sire by the #3! 
means, The children accordingly murdere! 
Pelias, cut him to pieces, and boiling the pes 
for some time in s caldron, as Medes bad dest 


found to their dismay that no juvenile ra 
made its appearance, and in alarm besought 
enchantreasto aid them with her powers; Mele 
iY to bs conse, Tab 8 
fhe old iag’s body to be consumed. Tos # 
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drawn by draguns. She tly went to 
‘Ans, “where. ahe ietred ing alge end 
aving ‘lod to polson Theseus, her husband's 
‘00, she once more fled chariot to Colchis, 

‘which country Jason bad gane to search for 
‘she ultimately became recon- 
‘and died ; but such was ber fond. 
the connubial state, that after death 
id to have married Achilles, whom abe 
Elysian Fields. 

MEDICI, Cosmo, a Florentine noble and 
merchant, the head’ and founder of one of the 
Cosmo Medici, 


EE. 


Imtie ely, erecting magnificent b 
courging’ ae od iersuare, and foundir 


most Valuable manuseripts at that 
found in one collection, and to obtain 


10 
State, a depatation of his countrymen waited on 
Couto, and entreated him to return to hisnative 
city and take a aharein the government of the 
‘epublic—a solicitation that, about 1380, Cosmo 
complied with, and for nearly thirty-five years, 
‘up to the ‘of his death in 1364, was 
fs alost the sole and absolte ruler 
Rrateful countrymen perpe- 
his tomb the proud ‘memorial of 
wing. been “the father, of his people 
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‘with his brother Julian de’ Medici 
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Yecame the centre of all that ‘was great in 

, science, or art at that time in Europe. 
‘wealth which his commerce—for the first 





‘of Cosmo Medici, was born in | islanc 
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‘shore, and numerous smaller 
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MEDWAY, 2 large and very fine river 
the south of ‘England, which, rising 
streams in Sussex dnd Surrey, and 
‘east-south-east direction, increases in size adj} 
ty , til It reaches the town of Tunbridge, 
here its several streams nite, forming fine 
and deep river, that tlowing on to Rochester, 
Presents a beautiful expanse of water, whieh 
‘Opens ont opposite Chatham dockyards into a 
road and imposing estuary, joining the Thames 
‘at Sheerness, 
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north latitude, and 77° 46° east longitude. 
tion, 30,600. 

MEHEMET ALL—This extraordinary man, 
renowned soldier and politician, was born 
humps parents in Ramelis in 1769, and after 
‘spending some years in tra/le as a shopkeeper, 
‘at the age of mature manhood renounced the 
counter for the camp, and in this wider sphere 
‘of action soon distinguished himself against 
‘the Greek pirstes; on the invasion of Egypt 
by the French in 1799, collected a body of hardy 
Albanians, whom, acknowledging him as their 
captain, he led into Egypt; and taking service 
‘with the English, assumed a conspicuous part in 
the great events that succeeded the Battle of 
the Nile, and terminated with the expulsion of 
the French. He next addressed himself to the 
Mamalakes, over whom, in time, he attained 
‘such influence, that that’ powerful’ body elected 
him their chief; at the same time, by means 
of his gold and’ emissaries at Constantinople, 
he obtained from the Sultan the recoguition of 
his title of Pasha of Egypt, an office that, con- 
sidering the weakness of ihe Sultan's govern 
ment, mi tually sovereign of Egypt 
‘The Mamatukes, however, both by their number 
and loyalty to’ their Sultan, were a constant 
source of annoyance to Mehemet Ati, whose 
‘ambitious views were checked by the presence 
‘and constancy of these gallant soldiers. What 
he was unable to effect by open means, the 
Pasha resolved to accomplish by treachery; and 
with ‘true Turkish craft, under the plea of, 
friendly intercourse, invited nearly 600 of the 
chiefs and officers of the Mamaluke force to 
meet him in the citadel of Cairo, where they 
‘were suddenly surprised and every one mur- 
dered, Above 1200 of the troops were subse- 
quently butchered in different parts of Egypt, 
and the Mamalukes, after so many centuries of 
Power and rule, exterminated. relleved 
from the presence of these doubtful friends, 
and supported by an army of devoted followers, 
armed and disciplined on the European model, 
‘Mehemet began to extend his dominions on the 
north and east; and under the generalship of 
Ihis sons Ibrahim and Ismail Pasha, after a scrics 
of campaigns, conquered the country of the 
‘Wahabis, a fanatical tribe,and the provinces of 
Dongolah, Sennssr, and’ other possessions of 
Nubia. in the war of Greek Independence, 
‘Mehemet Ali vent an armament to co-operate 
Ye that of Turkeys and though hls eet 

ultimately defeated and in part destroyed 

at the Battle of Navarino, the Sultan, as a 
Teward of the Pasha’s services, ceded to the 
Viceroy the island of Candia,” But this not 
sulting the ambitious views of the Egyptian 
Tuier, he demanded from the Porte the annexa- 
tion of Syria to his government, and, on the 
Sultan's refusing to yield ao large part of 
his empire, took the field, and by a number of 
Victories soon made himself master of Syria and 
Adanah, which were soon after ceded to him by 
treaty. "Seven years later, in 1839, the Sultan 
resolved to repossess himself of 60 valuable a 
Part of his dominions, and, by blockading 
Alexandria and meeting the Pasha in the feld 
in Syria, Mehemet was 80 out-generalled, that, 
‘* battle near Beyrout, he was compelled 
conditions, and. consented to relinquish 

‘on Syria if the hereditary diguily of 

+ conferred upon him. Upon these 











of were the schemes and artifices adopt 





‘conditions, through the intervention of England, 
peace was established; but the Pasha was 0 
dangerous a subject to be trused, and many 
Porte—under the guise of a close friendship— 
‘to poison oF assassinate the dangerous Paths; 
but Mehemet, ever on his guard, every 
Fombied ancelre tapers be comment 
promo iture, improve 

of the country, and, by the most liberal and 
enlightened policy, advanced the prosperity of 
Egypt. He died in 1840. 

MELANCTHON,” Parur, the famous re- 
former and friend of Luther, born at Brett, 
or Bretheim, in the palatinate of the Rhine, in 
1497. “His family name was Schwarserde, of 
black earth, which Renchlin altered to the cor- 
responding "Greek word Melancthon. He et- 
tered the University of ‘Heidelberg, where ™ 
made ray , and from thence wen! 
Tubingen, where he continued for six years, el 
obtained ‘in 1518 the Greek professorship tt 
Wittemberg, at which place he formed a clae 
and lasting friendship with Luther. | In 1827 
he visited the different churches in’ the tert. 
‘tories of the palatinate, by the appointment 
the Elector of Saxony,and drew up the At 
Eirouphout Europe’ for his Tearaag, and T= 

rroughout Europe learning, 

‘ceived invitations from the kings of England and 
France, both of which offers he declined. In 
1539 Melancthon assisted in the conferences at 
Spires, and also distinguished himself in the 
conferences held at Ratisbon in 1541 and 15 
He wrote a “ Censure of the Interim,” and that, 
with his other works, was collected and pab- 
ished in 1544. After a long and truly pions lit, 
‘this amiable and learned man died at Wittemberg 
in the year 1560. 

MELBOURNE, the capital town of the Bri- 
{ish colonial territory of Victoria, on the Yarrt- 
Yarra, in the south’ part of Australia, and les 
Ddetween 37° 48°6” south latitude, and 144°57'7” 
east longitade. It was founded in 1837, andin 
1853 during the gold mania it greatly 
in population. The streets are regular, and the 
buildings principally of stone. It has seven 
hurehes, schools, clubs, government offes, 
court-house, Port’ Philip College, a mechanic 
institute, botanie garden, theatre, race-cours, 
and numerous other associations, besides exten 
sive wool stores, iron foundries, and flour mill. 
It fs also the chief seat of the trade of Vietotiby 
Population 100,000, or probably more. 

MELBOURNE, Wittam Lance, “Viscoust, 
an English statesman. He entered the Housedt 
Commons under the auspices of the Whigs it 
1805, and was appointed Secretary of State for 
Ireland. He was called to the Upper House o2 
the death of his father in 1828, and contributed 
greatly to the passing of the Reform Bil. 
became First Lord of the Treasury, and bead 
of the Whig party in 1834, which. position he 
maintained till the year 1841. His manners 
were pleasing and engaging. He died in 188 
respected both by his own and the opposie 


party, 

‘MELONS.—Melons are a species of the 
cucumber. There is a great variety of this frat 
cultivated in different parts of the world : but 
that sort called the Canteloupe melon, so deno- 
minated from a place near Rome, whither it 
‘was brought from Armenia, is in the greatest 
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HOSE, & town of Roxburghshire in Scot- 
land, eleven miles from Jedburgh. It is built 
cs «fertile vale, intersected by the 


Qenulsfal in” the" Kingdom. 
structure, and the helght and embelliahment of 
its columns, the elegance of its sculpture, and 

ry of ita parts are without a rival. 
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MELTON MOWBRAY, & market-town of 
Leleestershire on the river Eye, fifteen miles 
‘trom Leicester. It has free schools, brary, 
qizuhonses, and  vory handiome chareb, the 
tower in the centre being high and elegant. 
Population, 4500. 

‘MELVILLE, Ampnzw, a celebrated Scotch 
reformer, tors Ib4, and odacaod atthe Univer- 
Hy, of Se Andrew's, where, afer ae 

‘great proficiency, he’ left for thet of Paris. 
Here he remained five years; at the end of that 
time he went to Geneva, and was appointed to 
‘the chair of Humanity in the academy. 
he returned to Scotland; and as a writer, 
teacher, and reformer of the church of his 
mative country, Melville soon displayed unusual 
ardour. Jn 1680 he was appcinted principal of 
‘St. Mary's College, where he taught the Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Chaldee languages, but his boldnest 
ottish court, he was 
‘Sidetea to bs innprisoned, upon muck he fed fo 
‘London, where he remained for two years; but 
‘having ‘written an epigram in contempt of 
‘rite of the English church, he was after 8 year’s 
<confiaement at the Dean’of St. Pan!’s, sent to 
‘the Tower, where he remained four years. Being 
Teleased in 1611, he went to the University of 
Sedan, where he’died in 16: 

‘MELVILLE BAY, an inlet of Greenland, at 
the hesd of Baffin’ Bay, 76° north latitude, 
‘Detween 60° and 64° west longitude. 

MELVILLE ISLAND, an ind in the Arle 
Ocean, discovered ‘by Captain Parry, 

‘Damndes, ita most western point, is in 72° 27° 6" 
north latitude, and 113° 57’ 35% west longitude, 

‘MEMEL, a town of East Prussia on the river 

es in 50° 43" 15" north latitude, 21° 5°20” 
itnde.  Memel is adjacent to the Curische 
xf, which joins the Baltic by a narrow stralt 











seventy-four miles from Konigaberg. Tt has a 
tor spd fares subarbe, and is very srongiy 
fortified ; the exports are timber, corn, 
tind ax; alto Sidon soe, alow, was, featoer, 
bristles,’and Lithtanian yarn. ‘The ‘mannfse- 
turesarewoollens and soap. Population, 11,000, 
MEMNON, one of the heroes of ancient hia 
tory, sald to hare been the son of Tithonus and 





tues to this hero, especlally two situated on the 
Theban plain on tho western side of the Nile. 
‘The one now most celebrated is the farthest 
north, and was reputed to sing every day at 
{Hie uprising of the wun, or rather a iyre which 

id as band was and fo pay ox 


Irho lower part ot the matuo is 
covered with figures and Greek sentences, the 
attestations of those who have heard the Mem- 
non's lyre. That the Egyptian priests had some 


simple m within the statue, which, at 
certain states of the atmosphere, emitted the 
sounds heard, is most probable, and that the 


minute apertures, through which the wind 
entered and escaped, have become closed with 
sand in the course of centuries is also highly 
Probable; as it is not feasible that 20 
‘witnesses to this sound could have been 
deceived. 

‘MEMNON, a Greek historian, who flourished. 
in the second century; he wrote an account 
of the ralers of Heracles, of which a small por- 
tion has been preserved by Photius. They have 
Sito been translated into French by Gedoyn, and 
‘Anserted fn the fourth volume of “The Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions.” 

MEMNON, of the isle of Rhodes, an 
able general of Darius, the king of Persia, 
whom he advised to desolate his country, to 
impede the progress of Alexander the Great, 

then to attack Macedon, but his counsels 
were overruled; after the Battle of the 
Granicus, he defended with vigour Miletus, and 
took Chios and Lesbos, carrying terror’ into 
Greece, and nearly putting a stop to Alexander's 
conquests, but he died in the midst of his 
‘successes at Mitylene, B.C. 333, 

‘MEMPHIS, an anclent clty of Lower Egypt, 
near the modern city of Cairo, 

MENAI STRAIT, an arm of St. George's 
Channel, which divides the island of Angle- 
sey from Caernarvonshire in North Wales ; it is 
fourteen miles long, with a breadth of from 260 
yards to two miles.” There is a chain bridge of 
560 feet, and also '& tubular suspension bridge 
across this strait, 

MENANDER, a Greek comic poet, born 341 
B.C. Ail his plays are lost, but the six come- 
ies of Terence are borrowod from him, so that 
we can form some Judgment as to his abilities. 
‘He was called the Prince of Comedy, and pre- 
ferred to Aristophanes, Died 290 B.C. 

MENDELSSOHN, Moses, w learned Jew born 
‘at Dessau in 1729; 








Rint Book of the’ Olt Testament” Died in 





1786. 
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MENDELSSOHN, Lantuoupr Vexx, « re- 

newned German musician, gramdson of the 

former, was born at Hambarg in 1809, ‘The 

weaderfol genius of thts composer displayed 
from an early age, and at sixteen he was 

ieingulaned as 4, ote His first 

‘work was the 

followed by an 

‘Night's Dream,” all before completing iis twenti- 


where from his twentieth year he paid 
sm annual visit, than even in his own eountry ; 
‘works embrace every branch of the musical 


nt 18 about 40,000. It les between 

titude 32° and 34° 30° south, and between 
‘ongteade 67° and 70° west; it is also watered by 
foe Mendota, and products wheat, malo, and 


MENELAUS, one of the Greck heross, a 
king of Sparta, brother of Agamemson, and the 
Rausband of the lovely bat faithless Helen, whose 
‘Siphtwith Park, the youthfal envoy from Vriam, 
to the Trojan war. After the fall of Troy, 
received back his faithless wife, and 


MENSCHIKOFF, ALEXANDER, men-she-bif. 
‘This cleoraed Ramsar wast tan of care 


‘of Ingria, conferred on him the rank of major- 
general, and ultimately advanced him to the 
of prince. All these favours, however, 

id not suffice to secure his integrity; he was 
‘accused of appropriating the fands intrusted to 
‘his charge, and condemned to pay a heavy fine— 
the Kindness of his 





‘Panishment to Siberia, in which region he died 
tn great poverty in 179, 





MENSCHIKOBF, Pumice ALexaNpen Se 
sevrrsce, was the grandson of the above, and 
born in 1789, Oa his entrance into public se 
vice he was attached to the Austrian embeey, 
and in 1012 was appoiated aide-de-camp to dé 
Emperer Alexander, and efter some mibtsry 
service attained the grade of general Whe 
Nicholas became Canc, Measchiko! went to 
Persia on an embassy to the Shab, where be 
arrowly escaped with his life, owing to a rerel, 
of the troops. In 1824 he commanded the diri- 
sion of the Russian array at the taking of Anse, 
‘and at the siege of Varna waa severely wounded. 
After various services he was sppointed Ge- 


compelled to take bis departure. ” This wis 
followed by the war between Russia and the 
allied armies, ia the Crimes, where he held the 


he aca ate Be 
i 

of Inkermazm was followed by the death of the 

Emperor Nicholas, which event, combined with 

the mortification of the defeats he had suffered, 

‘so affected his health, that he was compelled to 


MENTZ or MAINZ, an important tewn of 
Germany. on the Raine —See Mayaucr. 

MENURA, 0 remarkable species of bird 
indigenous to the Australian contiment, thengh 


or) 
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chiefly found in New South Wales, and beloog? 
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to the famity is Arrening, 2809 feet in belaht. Tt has several 
‘The only species known small rivers and s few besutifsl lakes. ‘The 
Smperba Lyra nearly | manufactures are chiefly flannels, draggets, and 
‘9 nye, the comman pheasant. The fal of | Kerseymerea Returns one member from 1091 

mi registered electors. 

‘nds of foathera that compose ‘MERLIN, Ausuosa, a British writer, who 
‘tandlng the general. flourlahed about the year 490, and died in the 
the magail middle of the sixth centary. His learning, 
tal, 20 striking acquired for him the reputation of being = 
se ta realy’ ‘wimard and neeromanear; apd the most extra- 

MENU, varant tales were rife for centuries about his 
‘m0 of Brahi marvellous power in the occult arts. No trans. 
‘nalso regard formation or change was regarded aa too difienlt 
tthe code of laws and morality written in verse | for his magieal wand to effect. He is reported 
in the Sanseri to be buried, beneath a hill near the tovan of 
than the Ve Caernarvon, stil] called Merlin’s Hil. 
daventh cent MERSEBERG, a town of Prumian Saxony, 
‘Ttunlated the on the Seale, fiftsen miles trom Leipsic. The 

MERCURY, streets are narrow and uneven, though clean 
sadents, the god. of and exceedingly well paved. The chief tuild~ 
‘aden, and ‘nga are, the oathedral, the palaces of the bishop 
indeed the and dukes, s school of surgery, and a military 
‘Bare numerous orphan asylum. ‘The manufactures are, woollen. 
‘he mytholony, and linen fabrics, tobacco, vinegar, and paper. 
1 the nympt Population, 12,000, 
ot tarallers, ‘MERSEY, a river of England, risiog on the 
his tanet borders of Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire,, 
‘ato the infernal regions, and hed nearly aa | and, after a course of aixty miles, falling into 
any names the Western Sea, in a large extuary at 
‘ented esa youth wearing a round cap with two | | MERTHYR TYDVIL, a market town of 
‘ull wings, and the same appendage on each | South Wales, in Glamorganshire, in the Valley 
instep, and armed with a winged rod wreathed.| of the Taaf, twenty-one miles from Cardiff Tt 


‘With two snakes, called the caduerus, 

MERIDA, h town in Estremadura 
‘%0 the Guadiana, across which is = bridge of 
strnsture, consisting of eighty arches, 
and is 2570 feet in length. Merida was founded 
BC. 25 by |; and ita present ruins show 
Bt a feeble picture of ite former prosperity. 
as taken by the Moors in 713, and was 
im the thirteenth century, to the 

of Castile. Population, 4200. 
» & town of Veneznela, in South 
ital of the province of Chama, 
les from Varinas. It has « nopu- 
6000; Merida was almost entirely de- 
by an earthquake in 1812, previously to 
event it was the largest city in Venezuela. 
RIE, Prosren, a modern French scholar 
Paris, 1803. He was educated forthe 
in of the law, but, after the revolution in 
1830, he obtained employment under the con- 
Dain t an Torpesbriip of the mtr es 

an iar of the ant 

Frazee: and having tomake several archwolozical 
through France, he afterwards published 
of illustrated works on the result of his 
Tnaddition to archwological works, he 
several histories, romances. and plays; in 
he obtained but smail sucoces, His 
“Columb” has become popular 
Enrope for its wonderful pictures of 
jan manners. Meriméets a reanlar 
to the orherue des, Deux ‘Mondes,” 

newmnaper ance. 

7 any aN a 
north by Cacrnarvon and Den- 
by Cardigan; east. by Denbigh 
lontxomery ; and west, by Cardigan Bay: 
an area of 
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aes, is extremely monntainons, and haa a po- 
‘ttn ot 40,000. “Onaofthe highestmountains 





chureh and several chapels and schools, also a 
theatre. Population of the borough, 65,0005 
and retarms one member from 6091 registered 
electors, 

MESCHID) aclty of Persia, in the provines 
of Korassan. ‘It is situated in a fertile plain, 
and enclosed by strong walls. The houses are 
meanly built, and ere principally composed of 


‘quality and far pelisses, Population, 50,000, 
MESMER, Fuxpentcx Antony, a celebrated 
German physician, and the inventor of the 
selene of Mesmerism, was born at Baden im 
1739, and in 1766 took his dexree of M.D. ab, 
‘Vienna. In 1772 he first direeted hia attention 
to the ‘Ioadstone, the magnetic properties of, 
which he investigated, with the idea of come 
‘Yerting it tomedical purposes, and, as he alleged, 
with the most gratifying results es « curative 
agent. A violent controversy be hed at this 
time with his coadjator, a priest of the unen= 
viable name of Father Hell, compelled him ta 
‘anit Vienna in disgrace, and, after wandering, 
about Germany and Switzeriand with his loade 
stone, effecting what he gavo out as wonderful, 
cures, he finally took up his abode in 
‘where he begsn to practise his new science 
mesmerism, and soon obtained an immense 
popalarity.’ A Frenchman seeing the vast for 
tune acquired by Meamer, set up as a rival 
mesmerist. and with such success, thet the 
inventor declared himself a ruined’ and secrin 
ficed man, and rolicited compensation from the 
government, which ultimately offered him ® 
large sum of maney if he would allow a. cam 
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mittee of savans to witness his mode of opera- 
fons a ition Meamer declined, and floding 


‘and London, retired from practice, and died 
in 1815. ‘Though an undoubted quack, Meamer 
‘was the first who taught the value and power of 
animal magnetism, 

MESSINA, 8 city in the north-east of the 
{inland of Sicily, situated on astrait called from a, 
lighthouse the Faro di Messina, which separates 
Kaly from Calabria, and is eight miles from 
‘Reggio; les in 38°°11' 10" north latitade, and 
18* 34° 7" east longitade, The town of Meseina 
‘sweeps along the eminences, and 


rising gradu- | 
Aly, dleplays amos all the principal allaings, 


iteness of which forms a striking and 
Deautiful contrast to tho dark green of the forest 
of the town is the 

the harbour, 

‘the noblest in the Mediterranean, 
‘consist chiefly of convents, 





‘The public bi 
seminaries, and asylums for the poor. It has 
also two theatres, an hospital, town-hall, ex- 


change, lyceum, pablic brary, and s prison. 
‘The cathedral u's tne Gothic Dallding, ad has 
{ts roof supported by a fine granite piliar. ‘The 
exporta consist of wine, oll, fruits, and corn. | 


Population, 85,000. Garibaldi became master 
of the citadel and town in June, 1860. 
METASTASIO, Taz Asse Perzo BonavEN- 
pat, Sigel ia shapers 
geni wi of 
‘age, by the composition of a ‘thort poem; his 


‘tragedy of “I Ginstino” being produced when | 


hardly fourteen. This gifted poet was born in 
Romein 1648. His pay of obtained for 
hhim the patronage of the Emperor Charles VI., 
who brought him to Vienna, and conferred 
Bension on, him whe, the, Empress Maria 

resa and Ferdinand of Spain vied with each 
other in heaping costly presents on him. He 
‘was the author of several dramatic works and 
‘the brett! of many operas. Died in 1782. 





Q 


8 granc 
‘which is'a Teutonic phrase not to 
the warm wine latitudes. Attila, 
‘gary, notorious for the horrible ravages that he 
committed both in Gaul and Italy, drank 20 
fresly of hydromel—e sort of mead or methegtin, 
‘as the word implies—on \ding-day, that 
hhe was found suffocated at night, an event which 
occurred in 453; though his deaih has generally 
Deen attributed by most authorities 0, i 
newly-married bride, who is supposed to have 
stabbed him with a dagger. 

‘METTERNICH, PaINce Cuncent Wancts- 
xave, a celebrated’ diplomatist, and for nearly 
half a century the prime minister of Austria, was 
‘born 1773, completed hia studies at Mayenne, 
‘and in 1790 firat appeared at court as master of 
‘the ceremonies at the coronation of Leopold II., 
and two years later began his diplomatic career 
‘at the Hague as an atfaché to the Austrian 
empeny,., The next fow years were epent in 





0 of 


special 
Dresden, and 


couraged 
‘when Napoleon was divorced trom Josephin 
" he matured that negotiation and conducted thé 
Archduchess to Paris, For his serviceain neg0- 
‘ating the treaty with Russa after the retreat 
{from “Moscow, he was created a prince of the 
| empir ft to England, 
‘was honoured with adoctor's degree from Oxford; 
fedguc, Metternich was the pret mcting 

fo ‘was the great mi - 
pal.’ From. that time. this retirement, f= 
1850, he was engaged in all the political negotia- 
tons of Europe in which Austria had any part or 
Interest, Tue convulsion that passed over the 
continent after the French Revolution of 1848, 
Fefusig to redgn, was led Ou of Vienne 

to resign, was led out of Vienns by & 
troop of horee, and took up his residence it ® 
' oncurable exile in England ; from whence, afer 
‘few years’ absence, he returned to’ Vienna, an 
Analy departd to hs estate ied in 1988, 

« tn the north-east of 
it includes the former duchy of BAr 
and the bishopric of Verdun; and is boundet 

y the Grand’ Duchy of Laserburg, and te 
Departments of the e . 
Mame, and the Ardennes. "The mountains of 
‘Argonne separate the basins of the Mense snd 
the Seine. The chief rivers are the Chiers 
| Aime, Mense, Ornain, Aire, and Saulx. The 
| Productions are wheat, fruit, and timber; it bas 

an area of 2370 square milles, and a population 
of 330,000. 

MEXICO, Rervstic or, an important govern~ 
ment and immense tract of country of Contral 
‘America, lying between the two oceans, and 
‘embracing the long narrow penineula of Lower 
California, Mexico lies between the latitudes of 
18° and 22° 50° north, and extends from 87° t0 
117° 60" west longitude; is bounded on the north by 
Upper California and Texas, south by the Pacific 
and the State of Guatemala, east by Texas end 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by the 
Pacific; it 1s separated from the United States 
‘on the east by the Rio Grande, and on the north 

aan imaginary line running along, the parallel 
32° north from that river to the Bay of San 
Diegoon the Pacific in Upper California ; and bas 
a superficial area of 834,140 square miles. 
Mexico is divided into twenty-three states, 
gureramenta ‘or territories these are, Laver 

alifornis, Sonora, Cinaloa, Jalisco, ‘Colims, 

Guerrero, and Oxa on the west; Coabully, 
Nuevo-Leon, Tamulipas, Vers Cruz, Jabasco, 
and Yucatan on the east; while in the centre 
fare Hihuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, San Lals 
Potol, Aguas, Guanaxuato, Mechoa, Mexico, 
La Pucbra, and Chiapa. The Cordilleras, acon- 
tinuation of the Andes, rons in a waving direc- 
tion south and north through the centre. of the 
country, dividing the land into nearly two equa? 
arta, while a second and minor chain takes & 
Course nearly parallel to the west of the grett 
range, and offshoots wend in different directions, 
fone Fanning through the peninsula of Yucatair 
{n the south, another of considerable length and 
elevation, traverses the eastern states, pursuing 
‘8 corresponding line with the Kio Grande an 











still shorter spurs in the north divide the land 
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alternate hills and hollows. ‘The greater 
‘consequence presents 8 series 

table-lands, with a succession of plateaux 
in gradual falls to the 

this system of slopes is particularly 


EUS 





lake, however, the Chapata, covers a 
equal to 1500 square miles, Though 


with its two peninsulas of Yucatan 
‘an immense sea-board, Mexico 
Sarboura, Acapuicny Sowersr i an exception, 
, however, is an, 
being one of the finest basins in the New World: 
In consequence of the peculiar physical features 
of the country, Mexico has no less than cour 
Gistinet climates, the surface rexion lying along 
‘the coast, where the temperature is excessively 
sultry, and in many of the towns and cities ex- 
tremely unhealthy, and at periods fatal ; in the 
tracts on the slopes of the Andes, where the 
elevation ranges between 3000 to 3500 feet, a 
‘soft, faoist, and genial climate, having little or 
no fluctuation of temperature, prevails through 
ont the year; on the table-lands, where the 
altitude ranges from 6000 to 7000 feet, a climate 
exists to which the natives give the name of the 
“Cold Regions,” but where, to Et feeling, 
‘the atmosphere is healthy, invigorating, and 
agreeable; and lastly, the ‘tracts lying above 
the latter’ elevations,” called the “Region of 
Storms and Winter,”” where tempests of wind, 
‘ain, and suom, sn rllent elemental War ck: 
sionally rage, making theso lofty heights at 
times ‘and inhospitable. The mineral 
of Mexico are very great, and include 
gold, allver, and quicksilver, besides ores of 
ron, copper, tin, lead, crystal, marble, salt, some 
of the vitriol salts, stones. 
SAGES Sore wcrc 
yt fe amount of silver is till v 
considerable. The ‘mines of San Luls Potod 
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capital. The amount of silver yielded by all 
‘the mines of Mexico is supposed to exceed by 
‘en times the quantity produced by all the other 
countries of the world ; while its gold is at the 
‘tame rate not greater than the yield of Transyl- 
Yania or Hungary. 

‘The mining operations, however, are carried 
‘snin avery crude and unsatisfactory manner, and 


‘at great waste and extravagance, immense 
quantities of mercury being used for separating. 
‘the metal from the ore. The vegetable produc— 
Hons are both numerous and vultable whe te 
forests contain many maguldcent ten, admire 
ably adapted for the purposes of abip-bullding 
and for all carpentering and upholstering uses ; 
others, again, are still more valuable, as yielding 
Qeatats, and medicinal gums and resins. 
lar, mahogany, 1-woud are am¢ 
the timber of most consequence ; Jalep, sare 
‘saparilla, copal, scammony, tolu, neal, 
and guaiacum, are some of the most important 
drugs. The agricultural producta are, wheat, 
barley, and’ rye, maiz, plantain, cassive-root, 
and bananas; of fruits, yield is most abun- 
dant, ‘no country having’ amore’ numerous, 
varied, or exquisite collection of indigenona 
fruits; while to these are added all the species 


of European shrub and orchard growths in 
extraordinary perfection. To this list must 
added every’ variety of culinary vegetable, and 


‘the important items of indigo and . The 
absence of rain naturally impedes agriculture, 
sod compen tn adoptn of meat eutcal 

compel tae 
portion of Central America embraces buffaloes, 





cupines, and ‘pole-cata; the woods, t00, seem 
literally alive with singing birds, of all varieties 
and plumage, while of the parrot tribe numerous 
fpecles abound; and with, macaw rultares 

ies, pelicans, pigeons, and ravens, its ornic 
thology ia the moet varied of either continent, 
Serpents, scorpions, lizards, bats, enormous 
spiders, mosquitoes, and unts, with the torpedo, 
crocodile, and cayman, complete the list of wild 
zoology.’ Among the domesticated animals are: 
sheep, cows, pigs, horses, mules, mustangs, 
and al the poultry in general us in Enrope and 
America, ‘The mereantile products are, cotton, 
sugar, hemp, coffee, flax, ailks, indigo, and 
tobacco; the manufactures are rum, wine, glass, 
earthenware, paper, thread and fine tissues, gold 
and silver work, filigree and embroidery, uphol~ 
stery work, leather, coaches, elegant toys, and 
articles of general luxury and refinement, ’ The 
exports embrace numerous drugs, cochineal, and. 
many dye-woods, flour, indigo, and salt provi 
sions, gold and sliver plate, several spices, and. 
immense numbers of dried hides. The popula 
tion, which ts estimated at 7,700,000, {s divided. 
by some writers into seven classes :—Ist. The 
native Europeans. 2nd. Spanish Creoles, or 
the whites of European extraction, born in 
Mexico, 3rd. ‘The Mestizoes, descendants of 
Europeans and Indians. 4th. The Mulattoes, 
the offspring of whites and negroes. 5th, The: 
Zambos, descendants of negroes and Indians. 
6th, The Indians, the aborigines, or native 
tribes; and, 7th. The Negroes. it has been 
sald that fuirty-fve distinct languages are 
spoken by the Indian tribes inhubiting Mexico, 

ugh there is little doubt, from many phy- 
sical characteristics, all these septs were at & 
former time one people. All we know of 
the inhabitants of Mexico, when the Spaniards 
frat ised, Central America, i thas, they 
were a highly civilized, prosperous, and con~ 
tented people. There are few questions fraught 








‘with more real interest than the inquiry of who 
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‘were the first inhabitants of the New World; 
‘and from whence came, and whither have de- 
parted, that remarkable people—learned, politic, 
‘and highly civilired—who inhabited Central 
‘America, and have left in forest-burled cities, 
in stately columns, pyramias, palaces, altars, 
tem 
‘and uch astounding reliea ‘of their power, 
‘wisdom, and maagnificonce ? Many are the books 
‘that have been written to endewrour to clear 
‘this mystery; some have maintained the feasi- 
‘Wlity of the original Americans being a tribe of 
Amtedilnvians, who, under the theory of the 
Deluge being’ partial, escaped the flood that 
ererwhelmed the eastern world; some have 
‘brought this lost people from Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Carthage, and Greece ; others, again, have re 
garded them as the lost tribes of Israel ; while 
4 few have traced them from the Magi, the 
Druids, and even attempted to identity them 
‘with the early Britons of Wales. Though we 
may never probably discover for a certainty who 
‘the aborigines of Central America were in the 
sixteenth century, that they were neither ber- 
Darians nor , the records they have 
imperishably left on the face of the land they 
inhabited are an inconteatible evidence. 

‘The Mexicane, within the last quarter of a 
contury, have quite discarded their national 
costume, and the fashions of London 
‘and Paris, at least the men have; and the onl 

of thetr once pleturesque dress preserved, 

the capa, or dark cloak, worn over the other 
‘parts of the costume. ‘The ladies, however, still 
‘wear the heavy Spanish silk gown and flowing 
mantilla, The mkdle, lower, and colsured 











 Poblanas," Mesto Gies, 


‘classes, called Poblanas, adhere tothe more showy 
fashion of the last century, and on gala occasions 


‘such ‘suggestive, such imposing, | hospital 





‘loplay all te fondness for bright colours and 


first brait‘of « revolution or popalar demonsire 
tion, leap nto the saddle, curvet their seedy 
which they love and manage with the devotat 
of an Arab and the skill of a Centanr, 


All 
handed down of the early history of the Menea 
‘the loose tradition then in voxDe: 
‘a time about equal to oar 
the Toltecs, a martial well 
nation, " descended ‘from the north, 
Alsporsessing the Inbabitants, became the mi 
ters of the country, which ‘they continved ® 
ule with wisdom and power for about 500 yesh 
of till the twelfth century, when a, might? 
people called the Astees, coming. also from the 
Rorth, attacked, drove out, and conquered tit 
Toitecs, and established their sway over the 
Mexican country — the new invaders bast 
highly civilized and learned inmost of te 
mechanical arts, But that which di 
them from all other nations, anclent or moder, 
was the art of picture-writing—o 
Pictorial hieroglyphs, by which they recorded 
‘thetr national history and such events as ¥ee 
deemed fit to hand down to posterity. 
Such were the people whose 
inhabited Mexico when, in 1519, Cortes wit 
his Spanish bands invaded their ‘cout 
‘try, and by sword and persecution in s few year? 
exterminnted great and prosperous natiot 
‘Adventarers from the mother-country flocked 
‘over in mumbers, and a Spanish colony sat 
superseded the empire of Montesums. Tee 
mixed race of Indian and Spanish blood, whe 
‘subsequently obtained the name of Mexicam 
‘continned faithful and loyal to the parent sath 
under the government of @ viceroy, til 1890; 
when the colonista, refusing to acknowledge tt 
new constitution granted by Ferdinand, sd 
rejecting the authority of the Cortes ss beiné 
derogatory to the kingly power— but profesda® 
‘at the same time readiness to be ruled by th 
unfettered will of the soverelgn—taok up sri 
resolved to assert their independence. $0 usi- 
versal had been the rising that the authorities 
‘were unable to check the popular outbreak, so 
the revolution was effected almest 
Dloodshed. ‘The Mexicans then offered to receive 
one of the Spanish princes as their king: bot, 
this being declined, they in May, 1822, 
General Sturbide, Emperor, by the title of Aue 
gustus I. His i ty and tyranny, boweret, 
s00n led to s revolt, from which tho emperet 
first abdicated and’ then fied; while, under 
another general, Santa Amma, a new constieatoa 
‘was established ; a federal government, based of 
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that of the United States, and a President | aod carried by intersecting branches to almost 
elected, 1624—the nineteem states and five ter- | every strest in the eapital. 
Modern Mexico is the cldest city im America, 
‘and is laid out in parallel lines, with intersect 
ing streets at right angles, and ‘has many truly 
magnificent uldings, vast io. dimensions and 
Itless in architectural beauty : of these the 
most remarkable are the Cathedral, Convent of 
St, Francis, the Treasury, Hospitals, the School 
of Mines, and the University. The city has many 
scientific and philosophical institutions, and ma- 
‘lcipal and national establishments, giving to 
fexico a very stately appearance ; Wi 
magnificent scenery thet surrounds ft adds ten- 
fold to the charm and beauty of the picture. 
Beyond the walls that encompass the city, lies. 


eye at every turn; while the towering Cordil- 


acclivities presenting every variety of colour, 
and three volcanoes, like flaming watch-towers, 
rising at different points, complete s panorama 


“MEXICO, Gow or, an meas gulf or bey 
in the Atlantic Ocean, lying between the peninsa— 
las of Florida in the north and Yuestan 
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‘Mexican Repablic, is situated on | of the gulf. Many rivera pour 
‘more | the gulf, but, in consequence of the 
{and | collected at’ their mouths, with 
Yeogitade 99° 5'| lagoons that are formed, they are not 
for vessels of any size: the Mississippi is the 
exc to this, 
MEYERBEER, Gracoxo, a celebrated German 
from islands | composer, of Hebrew descent. Tie was ascliool- 
the sparkting bosom of the | fellow of Cari Maria von Weber, and was but 
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MICHAEL.—Eight emperors of this name 
have aat on the Greek throne of Constantinople 
fram the year 811 to 1260:— 

‘MICHAEL I., emperor of the East, succeeded 
to the throne on the death of Nicephorus in 
ot 811, and was deposed fn 813 by his general, Loo 
Teality look like a dream, was in a Sew months | the Armenian, upon which he retired to a monas- 
ammihilatod by the farlous eoldiery of Cortez, | tery, where he spent the rest of his days in 
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‘urged to the work of extermination ‘the | devotion. He was o wise and just prince, and 
Wig ofits pricta Even the splendid ike | Wloved by his people. © 

W Tezenco has become changed; and though | | MICHAEL Il., was bornof an obscure family 
‘the new city of Mexico is built on the aite of the | in Upper Phrygia. He was ennobled by Leo 
Aztecs’ capital, the water has shrunk three | the Armenian, who afterwards sent him to 
Riles from its walls; and, instead of floating | prison and condemned him to death; but, the 
islands carrying their produce to the imperial | night previous to his execution, Leo was assassi- 
town, barges, boats, and craft of every rig, bear | nated and Michael placed on the throne, A.D. 
‘their commodities to the Mexican market by | 620. He was guilty of great cruelties, and en- 
‘Reans of canals cat from the lake to the city, | deavoured to force his subjects to celebrate the 
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Jewish Sabbath, on which his general Euphemis 
Tevolted, and himself emperor, but 
‘was killed in battle near Syracuse, in Siclly. 

MICHAEL IIL. succeeded his father Theo- 

‘philus in 849, under the regency of his mother 
‘Theodora, whom he compelied, with her daugh- 
‘ters, to enter a monastery. He first associated 
‘his uncle Bardus with bin in the empire, but 
afterwards put him to death. HesentSt. Igna- 
‘tius, patriarch of Constantinople, into exile, and 
elevated Basil the Macedonian to the dignity of 

‘Caesar, by whom he was assassinated in 867. 


‘MICHAEL IV., usually styled the Paphia- 
gonian, from the country where he was born, 
was of obscure parentage. He obtained the 
Smperial throne in 1034 throagh the influence of 
‘the empress Zot, who, being enamoured of him, 
murdered her tusband to attain her wishes. 
Michael made war against the Saracens and 
‘Bulgarians with success, and afterwards retired 
to. monastery, where be died in 1041. 


MICHAEL V. succeeded the preceding em- 
peror, his uncle,"in 1041, after being adopted 
‘by the Empress Zo, whom a few months after- 
‘wards he exiled —an act which soexasperated the 
People, that they put his eyes out and sent him 
to @ monastery, Zof and her sister Theodora, 
reigning in ion. 

"MICHAEL VL, or the Warrior, ascended the 
throne after the death of the Empress Theodora 
4n 1050, but was compelled in the following year 
torelinguish the sceptre to Isaac Comnenns, on 
‘whlch Michael retired to monastery in 1657, 
‘where he spent the remainder of his days, 

‘MICHAEL VII. was the eldest son of Con- 
-stantine Ducas and of Eudocia. That princess, 
‘8 few months after the death of her husband, 
‘married Diogenes, a Roman, whom she com- 
ppelled to be proclaimed emy but he was 
taken prisoner in 1071 by the Turks, and Michael 
regained the throne. In 1078, Nicephorus 
‘captured Constantinople, and Michael was ob- 
iged to retire to « convent, where he took holy 
‘orders, and was afterwards Archbishop of 
‘Epherns. 

MICHAEL VIIL., surnamed Palmologus, re- 
‘gent of the empire during the minority of Jobn 
Lascaris, whom he deprived of his eyes and 
‘hrone fn 1260, and in the following year took 
Constantinople. He was excommunicated by 
‘Pope Martin IV., as the supporter of heresy and 
‘schism, Died, 1288. Hetsnot to be confounded 
with Michael’ Palmologus, who was crowned 
emperor in 1214, and governed the empire under 
‘his father, Andronicus the Elder. Died, 1220. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI.— 
‘This renowned Italian ‘painter, sculptor, and 
architect was born in Tuscany in 1474, ‘After 
‘having recvived his education from the most 
‘celebrated masters of the time—Domenichini 
‘and Ghirlandajo—he was taken into the service 
‘of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who assigned him apart- 
‘ments in his palsce, and treated him in the 
‘most liberal manner. On the death of his 
Bitton he yas invited by Pope Julius I. to go to 

jome, where he executed the mausoleum of that 
‘pontiff, In architecture, the finest example of 
hhis genius is the cupola of St, Peter's. He was 
the favourite of three Popes in succession, Leo X., 














de worthy of Phidias or Praxit 
in the year 1563. 

MICHELET, Joues, sn eminent molert 
French ‘born at Paris, 1798, Hewat 
sppointed teacher of history and languages it 
1826 at the College Rollin, and commenced ts 
‘some’ elementary works ct 





was selected by Gulzot to deliver lectures 
history to the facalty of literature, In 1838 be 
‘was appointed Professor of History to the Co 
lege of France; and in 1845-46, he 

two works, which were translated in 
under the’ titles “ The Pope” and ‘Pris, 
‘Women, and Families.” In 1847 he 
his “ History of the Revolution,” 
‘and the “History of France’? bo has 
‘some years engaged. 

MICHIGAN, one of the United 
‘North America, bounded on the north by Lake 
Huron, south by Ohio and Indiana, east by tt 
river of St. Clair, and west by Lake Michigas 
hhas an ares of 65,000 square miles ; in the: 
4s wooded and mountainous, while 


‘pao, and coal: the agricutara procs 
‘wheat, oat, and maple sugar; 

ftock of allkiags. ‘Tere are ron foundrie, wih 
‘manufactories for woollen and cotton fabrics 1nd 
leather. Michigan was not admitted into ths 


Superior and Huron, being separated 
latter by the formation of the Stated 
Michigan, ‘The whole of this body of water ba 
‘within the boundary-line of the United States 
it has a surface of 20,000 square miles, and 5 
Jength of 800 by a mediam width of 50 mies 
and is situated in 41° 15° and 45° 35° nortt 
Intitude and 2° 50! west longitude. 

‘MIDAS, an_ancient king of Phrygia. T# 
‘companion’ of Bacchus having been hospitably 
received by the king, Bacchus offered bim tt 
gratification of any’ wish he might desire. 
‘Midas sought for the ‘of converting 
everything he touched into gold ; his foot cot- 
sequently became metal in his mouth, and bt 
‘would have starved had not the god listened 10 
his prayer, and saved him by washing him it 
the River Pactolus from the ‘avarice of 

os ignorant decision in a sing 
contest, where he gave the crown to Pit 
instead of Apollo, the ant celestial fixed 
‘a pair of asses’ ears to his head, 

‘MIDDLEBURG, a fine old Dutch town, ft 
the province of Zealand, of which it 1s also the 
capital; it is situated on the island of Walcheres, 
and lies forty-five miles to the south-east 
Rotterdam, Some of the streets are 
handsome, many being intersected 
and crossed by drawbridges. It has 
cent town-hall, school of design, 
Ubrary, with an agricultural society, 
institutions. The mostimportant mannfactures 








Paul IIf., and Julius III. His finest pictorial 
work is) nis “Last Judgment his 


of the town are atarch, glass, gunpowder, PéPet 
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4nd sugar refining. The popalation is estimated 
at 16,000. Te was in this city that the British 
ind their head-quarters during their disastrous 
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‘Town Hall, Middlbarg. 


cecupation of the Island of Walcheren, in 1809, 
when one of the finest armles, and most com- 
plete in all its parts that ever left the British 
shore, was nearly annihilated by the pestiferous 
nature of that marahy island. 

MIDDLEHAM, a river, port, and parish of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, on the Tees, and four 
‘niles from Stockton. This is & port which has 
risen from the shipment of coals. Tt has an 
‘olgervatory, reading rooms, and anational school ; 
in the neighbourhood are iron works and. ship- 
Uuilding yards; manufactures rope and sail- 
‘loth. Population, 8,000. 

MIDDLESEX, one of the southern counties 
of England, bounded on the north by Hertford, 
south by Sussex, west by Berks and Buckingham, 
and east by Essex and Kent; has an area of 283 
square miles, is generally of an undulating cha- 
acter, rising towards the north into a range of 
tolerably high hills, of which Hampstead, High- 
gate, and Muswell’ Hill are the culminations. 
‘The principal river of the county is the Brent, 
though the Thames, the Lea, Colne, and New 
River either form its boundarie® or fiow in part 
through it. ‘The chief agricultural products of 
the county are fruits, vegetables, hay, milk, and 
dairy-produce for the sole use of the metropolis; 
very small portion of the land being under 
tillage, the remainder not employed as. market, 
gardens being laid out in pleasure-grounds or 
Kept for meadow-land, Middlesex, independent 
@f London, has population of 1,486,876, and 
Feturns two members to Parliament from 15,328 
Tegistered electors. 

MIDDLETON, amarket-town of Lancashire, 
tix miles from Manchester. It has a church, 
fereral chapels, and a grammar-school; manu- 
factares cotton and ailk goods. Population, 
17,000, Also the name of various parishes in 








England, none of which have « population abore 


MIDDLETON, Taoxas, an English dramatic 
writer, who, in conjunetion with Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Massinger, produced three plays:' A Mad 
World, my Masters,” “The Mayor of Queen- 
Borongn” and Roving Gir." All are in- 
cluded fn 8 collection of old plays. 
fee Seer ie aoe 
Dut these are his best works. Died about 1626. 

MIGNONETTE.—This. pretty little flower, 
well known for the apparent simplicity of its 
blossoms—which are borne upon nodding spikes 
—and the odonr exhaled therefrom, has always 
been esteemed alike for the window and the 
garden. This stunple-sceming flower has been & 





Mignonete. 


cause of great perplexity to botanists. The in- 
florescence of the plant, and the family to which 
it belongs, is remarkable.  Mignonette 1s de- 
¥ived from the French word mignon, meaning & 
darling, and is aptly applied to this’ interesting 
plant. ’ ‘The tree-mignonette is a shrubby 
variely; it ia rather more odorous than the 
common plant. ‘The mignonette is a native of 
Egypt, from which it was transplanted in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, and soon 
found a home in many lands. 

MILAN, a celebrated city of Northern Italy, 
capital ‘of ‘Lombardy and of the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom, when that territory in its 
entirety belonged fo Austria, Milan is one of 
the finest cities of Italy, has a circumference of 
nearly eight miles, is walled and bastioned, and 
otherwise defended, and is entered by thirteen 
gates. ‘The streets and squares, though not 
always regular, are often imposing from the 
general negnt of the houses, five stories: tt, 

jowerer, from the number and magnificence of 
the public edifices, national institutions, and 
monuments of art, that Milan has obtained its 
reputation, and alsoin part from the beauty of its 
situation ; standing on a plain, on the banks of 
8 tributary of tho Po, and between the rivers 
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‘and several other theatres ; 


triumphal arch; the Am! 


‘Maru Theresa ; 


all the branches of the fine arta are ieughty son 
to which is attached a library of more ‘than 
100,000 books “and manuscripts, and an ob- 


Milan has Academfes for 
Arts and Science, Architecture, Seulpture, Agri. 
culture, and a Conservatory of Music, aud ‘nus 
merous other scientific and iit 
‘The great attraction of th 
however, is its magnifeent. 
‘a whole, is regar 
eimen of Gothic ar 


servatory, 


Besides these, 


the 


events, on the Continent, 
of white marbie; has a len 


breadth of 252, 


feet: it was commenced in 1386, and has received 


‘additions and embellish 


orate Incework of stone 


‘could pierce tt. 


middle centuries was 
great were the sums 
Harness; indeed, the 


fame of the Milanese to the kingdom of Lomn- 
Dardy : tt however, 
empire, to 

polgns of Napo 
799, when it fell under Freneh sway, and 80 
remained till the pesce of 1815 when it was 


‘The trade in armour in the 

‘enormous, and: equally 
aid for a complete suit of 
ey could only be purchased 
Dy princes or barons of immense fortune, An 
Szgulsite suit of fluted Milan steel, made for 
Henry VIL, is preserved in the armoury of the 
Tower. Milan is of 
‘been founded more than four centuries before 
Christ, when the country was settled by the 
Fambards; and, when it became a part of the 


rm Emperors. It fell 
‘under the sway of the barbarians when they inun- 


leon 


Testored to Austria. After 
fo reeain the freedom’ they 


French, and establish national liberty, 


‘Victor Emmant 


French, made war on the 


1074 


l, King of 


} more than 4000 
snes and Solamans, while is 
tings are triumphs of art in 

‘and sculpture, The 


it appertained till the cam- 


in 1796 and 


repeated attem 
1nd" enoyed uot 


Lombardy, 1669-60; and sfter the cuming 
Battle of Magenta, the Austrians cede! Lon- 
bardy to Sardinia, and it now forms an iniegn: 
art of the new Tialian kingdom. 

MILANGO, s fortified sea-port town of Ski, 
sixteen miles from Messina. It consis of 
‘upper and lower, town; they are both stag 
defended and ifregalatly ‘built, It bas @ 
export trade in wine, fruit, silk, corn, ol, wt 
Fags. | Population, 900. Garibaldi ‘held 
lace for some time in 2660. 





‘MILFORD HAVEN, a town ani bey ¢ 
South Wales. The town was founded ia 173), 
and is situated on the northern shore, ani a 
‘miles from the town of Pembroke. The hows 
fare neatly and elegantly built; the chief bll- 
{ings are, the ehurch- 
the eustom-t 

opulation of 3000. The bs 
broke ; it has a len; 





signed by Providence as the aliment of iia. 
‘There were formerly, however, many sit 
among the ancients who lived chiefly, if 
entirely, upon this liquid; and there ar 
Present’ in Asi, numerous communities th 
refrain from antmal food of every descripia 
ving ‘entirely upon milk fait, vagetables 
In Tartary, milk still makes a pat 
the diet of the inhabitants, and in Arabia fort 
4 great part of the food among the Arab tribe. 
MILKY WAY, 6 broad Inminous path © 
circle in the heavens, called the Ca ee 
stretches every evening all across 

Horizon to horlaon and whieh, when eae 
Tui dlgenee 8 fund to form’ one 

ly_encirel whole sphere. 

Fematiablo Deltas ruteed eee eet 
‘ages the same relative position among the sa” 








Sardinia, uided by 
Austrians in 


and when examined through powerfal telesoore 
is found to consist entirely of stars scare 
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‘education ‘in his native parish, he was bound 
‘Rprentice toe mason; and here, in the quarry 
‘is work, had an ample school for the educa 
is natural predilection; and availing 
f every book, and all opportunities of 

‘isuprovement, soon made himself 
‘most, subjects connected with his 
it, ‘The publeation of volume of 
to his in a Dank, where 
himself uf the greater liberty he pos- 


8, 


HH 
ite 


Ne 


i 


to 


neience in Scotland. These admirable 
‘were continued, and ultimately collected 
‘none volume and published; and Miller henee- 


‘orth devoted his time in conveying to the public | by 


the result of his inquiries in a series of very 
ing and instructive works He subse- 
Guentiy lectured in London and Edinburgh on 
favourite stady, and read a highly interest- 
‘ag paper before the British Amociation at Glas 
f2%, on the Fossil Flora of Scotland. Among 
Lis most eminent works must be enumerated 
‘New Walks in an Old Field,” “ Firat Impres- 
of England and its PeoBte,” “Footprints 
{the Creator, “The Geology of the Bass,” 
Testimony of the Rocks,” and “My Schools 
nd Schoolmasters,” a blography of his carly 
We. ‘Ina moment of despondency, from disease, 
he terminated his valuable life by suicide, in the 
Year 1855, a¢ Edinburgh. 

MILLET, an esculent grain, chiefiy used in 
Deddings; but the Italians make loaves and 
‘akes of it, which when eaten hot are much 
Gteemed for” thelr ‘sweetness. It crows na- 
farlly in India, whence we are furnished with 
Weanmually ; but it is cultivated in many parts of 


London, 1791. He completed his education at 
and was elected a fellow of the University of 
Oxford; and fn 1816 published @ tragedy called 
“ Faslo,” which was at Covent Garden 
Thestre, In 1817 he entered into holy orders, 
and obtained a living at Reading, and in 1820 
‘produced poem called “ ‘The Fall of Jerusalem >” 
and in the following year was appointed Professor 
tn the University of Oxford, | He wrote, “The 
the Ristry of Later Chritanity,” and many 
other valuable works. uy 
enMILNES, Riemann Moworrox, a modern 

lish politician, poet, and prose writer; born 
1009. After leaving the University of Cam- 
bridge, he was elected Member of Parliament 
ss reatre 

questions 

to education and religious equality. His ite- 
rary efforts were ail of an excellent character; 
he produced “ Poems of Many Yeara,"” * Me- 
morials of Many Scenes,” with numerous others. 
He published several of his speeches detivered tn. 
the Hose of Commons, and wrote a number of 
political pamphlets, the most important of which 
‘were, “ Thoughts ‘on Party Politics,” “ Real 
Union of England and Ireland,” and the“ Events 

848.” . 

MILO, a celebrated wrestler and athlete of 
Croton in Italy, of extraordinary strength and 
endurance. Some of his feats of strength are 
perfect fables; such as the story told of his 
carrying a live ballock on his shoalders, kilting 
{it with one blow of his fist, and concluding the 
performance by eating the entire carcass for his 
Ainner. He obtained seven prizes atthe Olym- 
pie games. His death was characteristic of his 
life and habits: attempting to tear open a split 
tree, to resch the honey within, the tough oak 
rebounded, and grasping both hands, as in a 
vice, held’ him @ prisoner, where some wild 
beasts devoured him: about 500 years B.C. 

MILTIADES, a Grecian hero, and one of the 
most renowned Athenian generals that state 
ever produced. ‘“Miltisdes was born about 513 
B.C., and held the government of the Chera0- 
nese, an Athenian colony ; and though he filed 
other posts, it was not till Greece was invaded 

the Persians that Mltiades had an opportu- 
nity of displaying his consummate genius. So 
highly did his countrymen value his services, 
that they intrusted thelr entire army of 10,000 
men, and the safety of thetr country, to his skill 
and Judgment. With this slender force he 
marched from Athens and encountered the 
enemy on the plain of Marathon, where he to- 
tally defeated the Persian host, 490 B.C. The 
Athenians had a picture painted to commemo- 
ate this great victory, and bestowed the highest 
honours on thefr general. Miltiades set out 
with the fleet to harass the enemy and recover 
some of the islands taken by Darius; but mis- 
taking a fire he saw on the island ‘of Euboea, 
he returned without effecting any memorable 
event; upon which, his ungratefal countrymen 
accused him of treason in receiving a bribe 
from the enemy, denounced him as a traitor to 
his country, and condemned him to death ; the 
sentence was mitigated to the infliction of a fine 
of three talents ; and, because Miltiades was too 
poor to meet so heavy a fine, he was thrown 
into prison, where a neglected wound, and grief 











MILMAN, Vanr Rev. Hennr Hart, an 
ainent English historian and poet, born in 


at hls dihononr, terminated his lf, 489 B.C. 
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MILTON, Jou, one of the most illustrious 
of our English poets, was born at Bridge Street, 
‘London, in 1600. His father, a scrivener, sent 
him to’ St. Paul's School, and afterwards to 
‘Christ's College, Cambridge, where he took his 
ly designed for the 


‘settled in Buckinghamshire; there he began to 
on ta the postio sentiments he 
‘Produced his 


‘seT0s0,” and the lament to his friend . 

In’ 1637 he went to Italy, and formed an 
‘acquaintance with Galileo and other celebrated 
men of the time; and, after fifteen months’ ab- 
sence, returned home, Just at the moment when 
‘the feud between King and Commons had reached 
{ta culmlonilen, and each party had prepared 

time he commenced as s political 
writer, and in 1643 married his first wife, Miss 
Powell, the dangliter of an Oxford magistrate; 
Dut the wife, not relishing the political views 
of her husband, soon after left him and re- 
tured to her jovial royalist father 
darned ther husband. "During th id 

10 ree years, an 

till the murder of the king, Milton continued 
1his political papers; that published immediately 
‘after the execution, called the “ Tenure of Kings 
‘and Magistrates,” and maintaining that itis lawfal 
to call to account a tyrant or # wicked king, 
‘was the most important. This pamphlet, being 
‘8 justification of the course adopted by the Par~ 
Mament, was rewarded with a grant of £1000, 
‘and the advancement of Milton to the post of 
Latin Secretary to the Council of State. 

Tn 1649 he began his “History of England ;” 
‘and in 1652, having lost his fret wife, he married 
‘& daughter of Captain Woodcock of Hackney, 
‘who unfortunately died in her confinement within 
the year. When Cromwell became Protector, 
Milton’s services were transferred to him; and 
he continued to write pamphlets in justification 
of the new measures, and in the interest of his 
Party. In 1654 he became perfectly blind, and 
‘was obliged to have recourse to an amanuensis, 
On the Restoration, by the good offices of friends, 
hhe was included in the “Indemnity Act,” and 80 
escaped the fate which attended 80 many of his 
arty, and in 1660 obtained a pardon; upon 
which he married his third wile, Elizabeth 
Minshall, the daughter of a gentleman in 
Cheshire; and when the Plague broke out, he 
Femoved with his family to Buckinghamshire, 
where he completed his immortal work, the 
“Paradise Lost," which was published the 
after the Great’ Fire, 1667; and the copyright 
sold for £15, received in three instalments. The 
‘rst edition had only ten books ; in the second, 
‘however, printed in 1674, they were divided into 
twelve Books, His other works are “Paradise 
Regained,” “ Samson Agonistes,” a tragedy; 
a“ System of Logic,” a“ Treatise on True Re- 
gion,” and his last work, a “Translation of the 
Polish Declaration in favour of John III.” 
Milton died at his house, Bunhill Row, Nov. 
1674, and was buried in the chancel of St. Giles's 
Church, Cripplegate. 

MILTON, near SITTINGBOURNE, a town 
of Keng, wiih marker on Saturday, sixteen 




















miles from Canterbury, and forty from London, 
and chletly celebrated for its oysters. It is 
situated on a creek of the Swale, and het & 
‘Population of 2583, 

‘MIME, an anclent comedy, & buffoon, & 
mimic: one who acted by postures suitable to 
the person or thing he represented; « dumb- 
show actor, In dramatic literature, « perform- 
‘ance of irregular form among the’ Greeks, in 
which occurrences of real life were mimicked s 
and such dialogues frequently 
duced as the 
Prompted, otherwise called Pantoméme; by which 
‘word the anclent Mime is known tous, Pla 
tarch mentions two kinds of mimes; one of 
which was decent and decorous, and closely 
approaching our idea of comedy ; and ope en 

ly composed of buffoonery and indecency. 
‘The Romans were equally pleased with mincs 
“SOAATHOSA, a genus of planta ype oe te 
‘& genus = 

ms order Mimowe; and’ named. £00 

or Mimic, from the leaves of many of the 

‘order, especially the senaitive plant,” mimicking 

Rate en adie arse 

mm thirt ‘warm cl- 
tates, ‘The best Kaown,are the imasa Se 
sitiva, the broad-leaved “sensitive plant” of the 
Brazils, and the A, Pudiea. The common sn- 
‘itive plant belongs to the class Polygamia, and 
order Moncecia, 

MINA, an ancient Greek coin, equal to 100 
@rachmas, or about £2 17s, The ‘Hebrew Mins 
was equivalent to 60 shekel, of 294 in gol, ant 
earl ver. 

MUNA, Dow Faancutco Estoz, » renowntd 
Spanish guerilla clef, who made himpelf eons- 
uous during the French usurpation 
Peninsula between the years 1808 and 1614, and 
Gleutting of aragyling bodies of the enen 

cut a " . 
Attacking thelr convoys, and inflicting most 
serious annoyance and trouble on the French 
army ; indeed, s0 daring had he become, that 12 
‘convoy could puss the mountains under an escort 
of leas than 8000 oF 10,000 troops. So serious 
‘an impediment was he to the relief of the army 
{in Spain, the transmission of ‘and the 
supply of munitions, that Napoleon offered & 
high reward for his capture, and posted a corps 
of $000 men in Navarre to Intercept or captare 
him, "After the Restoration, disgusted with the 
arbitrary messures of the King, he attempted 
to get up a revolution, but failing, was compelled 
to fiy to France, where, by treachery, he was 
subsequently arrested; ‘but Louis XVIII. ia; 
sisted on his restoration to liberty, and bestowed 
‘on him a pension. After several flights from, 
‘and returns to Spain, and holding offices of 
trast, he finally became a commander in the 
army of Isabella, in the war with Don Carlos 
where he greatly distinguished himself by bis 
bravery, Died at Barcelona, in 1836, 

‘MINCIO, « river of Italy, that rises in, the 
Lago Garda, and after a winding course of 
thirty miles, sweeps round the walls of Mantua, 
and falls into the Po some elght miles to tbe 
south-east of that city. 

MINDANAO or MAGINDANAO, one of the 
Philippine Islands, and the largest of ‘the group- 
Has an area of 36,000 square miles, is generally 
‘mountainous and densely wooded in some parts 





while in others the land spreads into vas} 
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savannas. Its minerals are gold, nitre, and a 
few gems; the vegetable products are mostly of 
the spices common to that Archipelago, with rice, 
wax, and rattans. The population is’ supposed 
to number 80,000, but no uceurate information 
‘@ this point has been obtained. 

MINDEN, one of the three governments into 
which the province of Westphalia is divided 








mngly-fortified town, the capital of the above 
government, situated on the left bank of the 
Weser, and regarded as one of the oldest 
towns ‘in Germany; it has many tall quaint 
structures and antique buildings, and a popu- 
lation of £000, Near this town, on its north 
side, and around the village Todtenhausen, on 
the ‘Ist of August, 1759, was fought the great 
battle between the English and Hanoverians 
‘and the French, known as the Battle of Minden, 
in which the latter power was totally defeated. 

‘MINERVA, the goddess of wisdom and war, 
the liberal arts, science, and learning. She 
reputed to have'been the offspring of Jupiter’ 
drain, without a mother. ‘The fable told of 
Minerva’s birth is as amusing as it is unques- 
tionably original. Jupiter “having married 
Metis, became conscious that her progeny, if 
allowed to come into existence, would have’ so 
much intelligence and wisdom that Jupiter 














Minerva, 


himself would be unable to cope with his 
ehildren. ‘To against such an event 
‘be possibility of ‘being eclipsed by his offspring, 








he divorced Metis before her confinement; when, 
feeling a violent pain in his head, hesent for the ce- 
lestial surgeon, Vulcan, whom Neordered tocleave. 
1c open, to relieve the anguish he autered. This 
surgical operation for the relief of a congested 
brain the Discksmith accordingly performed 5 
when, to the amazement of the heavenly con: 

clave’ and the operator also, out of the Thun- 
derer's head flew Minerva, full grown and ready 
armed, and by universal acclaim was imme- 
diately admitted into the synod of the gods. 
She is called Athena, Pallas, Parthenos, Tritonia, 
Glaucopsis (Blue-Eyes), Agora, Hippla, Stratea 
Area, Sais, and several others, according to the 
‘arts ahe taught or the functions over which she 
presided. ‘The serpent, the owl, and the cock 
were sacred to her; ‘and among plants, the 
olive, She was worshipped over all parts of 
Greece; but her great temple was the Par- 
thenon at Athens, where she was the presiding 
goddess, and in which fane there was & colossal 
statue of her, by Phidias, overlaid with ivory. 


MINIE, M., an officer in the French army, 
whose name within the last fifteen or twenty’ 
‘years has become celebrated for his inventions 
‘and improvements in the art of gunnery, and 
‘more especially for his invention of a new species 
of rifle, both as regards the weapon and the 
missile; and though several military gentlemen 
of England and Germany at the same time 
brought to perfection similar arms, the merit of 
priority Is clearly due to Colonel Minié, The 
most remarkable peculiarity in the Minié rifle 
‘was the conical shape and partially hollow con- 
dition of the bullet. Highly valuable as this 
‘weapon was when first invented, it has been 
quite superseded in this country by the Enfield 
Tifle, now almost in general use. Colonel Minié 
‘was born at Paris in 1800; and though holding 
the rank of a brigadier in the French army, is 
by occupation a practical mechanic, and has a 
large establishment at Vincennes. 


MINNESOTA, a territory appertaining to 
the United States, bounded on the north by 
British America, south by Missouri and lowa, 
‘east by Wisconsin and Lake Superior, and west 
by Missouri; has an area of 165,000 square 
miles, and is divided into three portions, named 
respectively, « Highlands,” “ Wooded Heights,” 
and “Prairie Heghts :” and has a population of 
‘35,000, 10,000 of whom are slaves. 

‘MINORCA, one of the Balearic Islands, lies 
to the north-east of Majorca, and has an area of 
240 square miles, ‘The soil is generally fertile, 
‘and produces abundance of olives, vines, and 
fruits, while of vegetables the yield is more 
abundant. Cheese and wine, however, are the 
chief products of the island for exportation— 
the former being equal to Parmesan and the 
latter of very superior quality. The capital of 
the island is Cittadella, though Port ‘Mahon 
is the most commercial town. Population, 
‘between 45,000 and 60,000, 

‘MINOS, a king of Crete and the wisest legis- 
lator of antiquity, lived 1400 B.C. The gods, 
as a reward for his Justice and integrity, made 
him, after death, one of the three Judges of the 
Infernal regions. 

MINSK, a government of Russia in Europe, 
and part of the ancient Duchy of Lithuania, is 
situated between 5° and 31° east longitude, and 
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52° and 65° 50’north latitude. It has an area 
of 34,330 square miles, presents a surface of 
eo limmense plains, and has & population of 
1,140,400. 

MIRABEAU, Honone Riquerrt, Cours Dz, 
8 distinguished’ Frenen orator and statesman, 
who flourished at th close of the last century. 
‘Mirabeau was born near Nemours in 1749, and 
‘on completing his education, entered the army ; 
‘this, however, he soon left to marry a wealthy 
widow ; upon which he commenced that career 
of prodigal living and extra that en- 
tangled the whole of his after-lfe in difficulties 
and vexation. While yet a young man, his debts 
Thad become ‘so heavy that he was frequently 
‘under arrest and imprisonment at the suit of 
his creditors ; fresh from one of these incarce- 
Tations, he eloped with the daughter of a gentle- 
man holding an important trust, and fled for 
‘time to the Netherlands. Growing tired of his 
expatriation, he returned to France, when s 
Leltre de Cachet sent him for a season to 
‘the prison of Vincennes, from whence, when he 
ultimately obtained his ‘freedom, he repaired to 
London, lexving behind him a work he had just 
Published, on the iniquitous Lettre de Cachet 
system. ‘On his return to France he devoted 
Riimself to literature, and by the vigour and 
‘boldness of his language soon attracted 
attention. On the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, Mirabeau threw himself heart and 
‘oul into the popular party; and to give a proof 
of his ideas of equality and citizenship, opened 
‘shop asa haberdasher, at the same timo that 
hhe was elected a deputy for Aix in the National 
‘Assembly, where he soon became the leader of a 
‘party and’a man of grest power and influence, 
‘and was looked upon as the spirit of the 
‘time and the presiding genius of 


regularity he introduced into the debates and 
Dusiness of the Assembly, and af the same time 
‘keeping down, and in subjugation, those violent 
arangues and extreme measures of the more 


‘Yagant style in which Mirabeau still lived, 
‘his heavy involvements with his creditors, 


Monarchy, and, if 
delay the royal’ fall, 








MIRAGE, or serial reflections, is & phe- 
nomenon caused by certain states of the 
‘atmosphere, in which various enrrents of strats 
‘acquire ® considerable difference in temper- 
ture and also in density. ‘Thus, two layers of 
fir, the one being warm and rarifed, tht 
‘other cold and dense, may acquire a relation 10 
cach other, such as that of ater to fi a 

jects standing in the rarer mediam be re 
flected in the denser one. The colder slr ten: 
porarily resting over the warmer, or the rerer, 
gives rise to reflections, producing in some cass 
effects so unusual to our vision thet they beeme 
{ilusions. Pictures of ships and towns inverts 
the semblance of water in the midst of baring 
sands where no water exists; iliusive forms ef 
‘men and animals, and other similar effects, st 
Phenomens of atmospheric refraction and reftt- 
tion, These effects are variously known asthe 
Miruge, the Fata Morgans, and aerial spect. 
See Fara Monaana. 

MIRECOURT, a town of France, in the 
Department of’ Vosges, chiefly remarkstie 
for its manufacture of ‘musical instrumers. 





‘usually appointed for penitential acts. 

‘MISSISSIPPI, a river of North Americt, 
one of the largest and most magnificent shes 
of fresh water in the world ; and, if regardel bs 
the tracts through which it flows, the regi®s 
it drains, and the vast number of tributaries 
receives, may well be ranked as the mott T- 
markable river in the universe. The name 
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River, the Father of Waters hes gained its 
‘maximum, and soom after branches off to enter 
the gait, by many months, below New Orleans 
AS the flood, which usually begins in March and 
subsides in ‘May, its waters cover from ten to 
‘thirty miles on the western bank. One of the 
remarkable eaures of this river fs, that it has 


no tide. 

‘MISSISSIPPI, Stars ov, one of the southern 
Federal States of the North Ameriean Unton, ts 
bounded ex:the north by Tennessee, south by the 
by Alabama, 


two senators to the two Houses of Congress. 

‘The southern part of the State flat, with a 
‘sandy soll c with forests, cypress swamps, 
mat 


, borders it for nearly 700 miles 
is the chfef pro- 


The, fsrt sotdemont in thie Stato wae made 
near Vicksburg, by # colony of French, H 
Bitizes, tho couitry was ceded to. Britaln by 

name of Louisiana ; and 


AL, 
‘whieh, 





ly ineltning west, till 
Tinos i serikes the 


‘western frontiers of 


on the 


thanderng down ravines, leaping over preci 
lees, or gilding stent and slow through dark 
and gloomy glens; bursting again in a noisy 
‘and foaming expanse over rocks and trees, re- 
celving in its course constant accessions of 
water from rushing streams or sluggish rivers, 
til the Yellow Stone and Nebraska having min- 
ged their tides Ib lows on majestically, recelvi 
ther on the Platte and Kansas ; after whi 
reat additions ite banks contract till, where tt 
flows into the bosom of the “Father of Waters,” 
fhe Miasonr ia hardly haf « mile from shore fo 


MISSOURI, one of the western States of the 
American Union, bounded on the north by Towa, 
‘south by Arkansas, east by Ilinois, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee, and west by the Indian territory ; 
‘has a length of 296 and breadth of 230 miles, 
and # superficial area of 64,000 square miles; 
Meg between 26° and 40" 36’ north latitude and. 
89° and 96° 907 west longitude, and has & 
ation of 689,044,, of whoin 87,422 are 
The State of Missouri is traversed by many hills 
and some mountain-ranges, «nd is more diversi. 
fled than many of the other States, Dut has still 
many flat alluvial plats. Iron, copper, tn, 
ead, and 6 beautiful marbie, are among its chief 
minerals. The sgricultural produce consists of 
Indian corn, oata, and wheat, flax, hemp, and 
tobaceo; while immense numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and swine are put out to pasture. The 
legislature consists of eighteen senators and a 





‘Big | house of forty-nine representatives. ‘This State 


was admitted Into the Union in 1821, and sends 
two senators and five representatives to Con- 
Gress. Jefferson City is the capital of this State, 

MISTLETOE, & name common to plants of 
the genus Visewm, or Viscum Album of the bo- 
tanista; a parasitical plant found common in 
this country growing on trees, ‘The plant has 


Matietoe, 


no known beneficial qualities, but is of great 
interest from its associations with Christmas, 





find the superstitious uses for-which ft, was 
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employed by the Druids, from whom the 
thas been adopted. ‘The mistletoe red 
by the Druids was always that obtained from 

ab; and the extreme rarity of finding any 
‘on that tree now, has given rise to a question 
‘whether the plant used by them was not somo 
SIR De te « ats 

3 » SiR THoxas, © 
Brita ofcer, surveyor, and explorer, born in 
‘Stirlingshire, in 1792 ; he early entered the army, 
‘and rose to « staff appointment during the latter 
years of the Peninsular war. | Having, in 1877, 
Produced a new system of military and geogra- 

‘surveying, he was appointed deputy 
jurveyor-General of New South Wales, and 
smumediaely Tepaired to the seat of his future 
Inbours and meritorious researches. Three ex- 
‘were undertaken by Captain Mitchell 
to the interior, in which he not only traced the 
source of the Darling, following it to its junction 
‘with the Murray, but discovered the Victoria 
River andthe tract named “ Austraila Felix,” 
‘with many other valuable pleces of information 
in connection with the new region. On coming 
to England with his maps and journal, to super- 
intend their publication, he was honoured with 
‘the dignity of knighthood. Sir Thomas was 
‘also the inventor of the Boomerang Propeller : 
and in 1854 reached the military grade of 
Colonel, but only survived this elevation a year, 
dying at Sydney in 1855. 

MITFORD, Mant Rossuut, an English au- 
‘thoress, whose tales and sketches of rural life 
have made her productions universglly known. 
Miss Mitford was the daughter of a provincial 

hysician, and was born in Hampshire in 1786. 
The extravagant habite of her father, and the 
constant state of pecuniary difficulty in which 
hy lived, seem early to have induced a feeling 
of independence in her mind; and while yet 
but little more than a school-girl, she published 
‘her first volume of poems, 

‘Nothing disheartened by the severe criticism 
of the reviews, she steadily set to work, and 
‘adopting Iiterature a8 profession, commenced 
‘writing prose sketches, tales, and miscellaneous 
subjects for the ms 8 of the time; and 
though her first of “Our 5 ras 
rejected by several of the periodicals, ahe ulti- 
mately succeeded in obtaining publicity for it, 
and four additional series of the same work, 
Her next work was “Belford Regis, or Sketches 
of a County Town ;” and “Atherton,” a novel. 
Four dramas subsequently came from her 
pen: “Julian,” ‘The Foscari,” “Rienzi,” and 
Charles I." Of these, Rienzi may be’consl- 
dered as the only one possessing it dra 
matic interest to entitle it to the credit of 
uccess. The whole were brought out, but the 

last one alone has retained any hold of the stage, 
‘Recollections of my Literary Life” was Miss 
Ditford last works, and as It, contained an 
amount it gossiping anecdote and con- 
Yersation with the ciferent ‘celebrities with 
‘whom she had associated, the work obiained & 
‘considerable amount larity. Mise Mitford 
ded ar her covtage near Reading, tn 1885, 

‘MITHRIDATE, an electuary or pharma- 
eeutleal ccoinpound, formerly retained in the 
Pharmacoporia and soy to be not only an 
‘antidote against poisons, but if taken frequently, 
‘was believed 20 to fortify the body against dele- 
terious articles an to prevent thelr ecting in & 











way hurtful either to health or life, ‘The name 
‘was derived from ite supposed inventor, Mithri- 
dates, King of Pontus; who, being constantly 
beset’ by enemies bent to carry him off by tres 
chery, consulted all the learned men of his time 
‘upon the nature and antidotes of poisons ; and 
‘alter devoting a considerable portion of his life 
to the atudy of toxicology, is said to have become 
0 learned in this science, that he had discovered 
the antidote to every bane in mature, and at last 
‘composed this celebrated electuary, that had the 
property, if taken daily, of rendering the body 
Proof against any however subtle of 
deadly, or in whatever form administered. 
ITHRIDATES, a celebrated monarch of 
antiquity, and the’ most renowned of = long 
ne of soreigns wh, Seocended from s Persian 
» were one of the states 
ot Leber aaiay” dithridetes Vile surnamed 
Euupator and the Great, on the death of his 
father, 193 B.C., succeeded at eleven years of 
‘age to'the throne. His character was turbulent, 
ferocious, and au Having deposed his, 
mother, left as joint sovereign with him, and 
shut her up in close captivity, be devoted himself 
to the duties of his high office; and by martial 
exercises, constant fatigue and exposure to the 
climate, ‘rendered his frame strong, healthy, 
and vigorous, Finding himself surrounded by 
‘enemies bent on his secret removal, he studied 
the natare of polsons, and soon obtained a com- 
plete mastery over all the then known means of 
seeret death ; and by accustoming himself to 
take certain antidotes every day, escaped the 
consequences of many attempts made to poison 
hhim, "According to the Persian practice then in 
vogue, he married his sister, Laodicea, and 
‘soon after made tour for three years through 
all the Eastern nations, to learn their laws, an 
note their ‘and weakness. On. his 
return, his wife, who had formed an attachment 
to one of her husband's officers, having in rain 
attempted to poison Mithridates, he put ber, 
‘with her lover and all their accom, o 
death ; when, to divert his mind from his farily 
‘annoyances, he commenced that restless cares? 
of warfare that has brought his name #0 promi 
nently before the student of ancient history. 
‘He first subdued the Colchi, and the petty states 
‘on the borders of the Euxine; he next made 
Taran Paphlagonia and ulimetely divided he 
conquered country ‘wi of Bithy 
Galatia fell'next before his arms, and soon after 
the Kingdom of Cappadocia, The Roman Senate, 
however, commanded him to resign his last 
Prize, which they conferred on Ariobarzanes. 
‘Upon this Mithridates formed an alliance with 
Armenia: and 20 assisted, not only re-conquered 
Cappadocia, but attacked and subdued Bithynis, 
which he incorporated with his own dominions. 
‘This haughty and ambitious conduct engaged 
him in a war with Rome, which was carried oa 
with successes fot more than twenty #8 
years, and was only terminated with his own 
death. For the first four years, Mithridates 
was triumphant in all his engagements, and net 
only defeated the Romans, but consolidated bis 
‘own power; and, in less than two years, made 
himself’ master ‘of the whole of Asia Minor 
Having taken an oath of implacable hatred and 
Tevenge against Rome, Mithridates 80 worke 
‘upon the passions and national feelings of th 
governors of the chief Syrian cities, and el 
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fhe towns where either Roman citizens or 
‘were quartered, a8 to promise him, uj 

certain hour and day, to put every itahan 
resident to the sword: an act of inhuman 
‘treachery, that in all the maritime cities was 
consummated with barbarous punctuality— 
‘above 80,000 Roman citizens, men, women, and 


gampaign he compelled Mithridates, after the 
Joes ‘of several baities, to aue for peace, and a 
‘truce was concluded 86 B.C. This peace, how- 
ever, he only observed as long as it served his 
interest; and, having recruited his army, Mi- 
Ehuidate fell on the unprepared Roman garrisons, 
‘and, in a succession of rapid victories, recovered 
‘all the provinces conquered by Sylla. To end 
the war at once, Pompey was intrusted with 
absolute powers; and entering Greece rapidly, 
‘pomtessed himself of the Mores, and crossing 
to Asia, gxined battle after battle, driving his 
enemy before him ; at last forcing him into Ar- 
menia, where both parties prepared to end the 
‘war by one decisive action, In the desperate 
engagement that ensued, Mithridates’ Immense 
army was routed on every aide and totally an- 
ted. Seeing all lost, thedaring king placed 
himself at the head of 806 horse—the last united 
body of his army—and dashing on the Roman 
ont, afer many daring ‘acts of personal 
prowess, at length cut his way through the 
opposing legions, and, with 300 followers, fled 
Bis desperate panage” Fnilggno slety bere, 
lesperate ding no ere, 
hho fled into Seythia for security and protection, 
‘His subjects, tired of his warfare and tyranny, 
‘elected his ton as their future king, when Mi- 
‘thridates, finding that even his son had rebelled 
against him, and that nothing but his death 
could satisfy his enemies, resolved to terminate 
compelled his visto ws iene aay” 
to take the first draught, 
‘which immediately laid her dead at his feet ; 
‘Mithridates then drank the remainder, but the 
‘antidotes he had been in the habit of taking had 
se protected hs body tat the poison was per- 
fectly tive. Upon this, Mithridates 
his sword, but missing a vital organ in his first 
plunge, he was obliged to entreat a soldier to 
despatch him, The man, cutting off the head, 
‘Dore tt to Pompey, who had the body interred 
‘with every magnificence and solemnity, Mi- 
Thridates was one of the most learned. men of 
his age, conld converse fuently and write in 
twent different languages; while his power 
and wealth made him the most potent monarch of 
iis time, twenty-five nations owning him as 
sovereign, Mithridates died in his seventy- 
second year, in the sixtieth of his reign, and 
sixty-three years B.C. 

MITRE, a sacerdotal vestment for the head, 
worn by bishops and certain ecclesiastical de- 
ses of abbots, and the aymbolical dignity of « 

op, archbishop, and even a Pe c 
Catholic Charen,” me 

‘The mitro is a sort of eap of somewhat co- 
nical shape, cleft at the top, and divided into 
two peaksor points; or what may be termed an 
anterior and a posterior cone. ‘The Pope has 








four mitres, each one richer in jewels than the. 
other, and’ worn on certain solemn occasions. 
‘The mitre has undergone a number of changes 
since first adopted with the crook as symbolical 
of the pastoral office of the wearer; and was 
originally a mere pointed cap, afterwards divided 
into two split cones; and these again gradually 

heightened from ‘amere akull-cap to the tail 
Syarcaed appendage it now is; and Instead of 
being fashioned of ordinary material, is made out 
of the most costly stuff, and with 
Jewels of the highest value, Mitre is a term 
‘used both in architecture and carpentry, and 
employed for material cut at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, or half a right angle. It is also. 
‘used in heraldry, and still forms part of the 
arms of the see of Carlisle, Chester, and Nor~ 
wich; the first having one, the latter thres 
mailtres, 

MITTIMUS, & legal instrument, precept, or 
command in writing, under the hand and seal of” 
justice of the peace, or other proper officers, 
directed to the keeper of a prison, requiring him 
to imprison an offender, ‘The term is also used 
for the removal and transferring of records 
from one court toanother. The name is derived. 
from the Latin word Mittimus, ‘ we send.” 

MIZZEN.—In nautical language the after- 
most of the fixed sails, extended either by 
gaff, or a boom, or yard. In vestels with three 

ich as ships, 











‘nearest to the stern, and usually rising from the 
‘oop of the vessel. 

MNEMOSYNE, in mythology the Goddess of 
‘Memory, the daughter of Ccelus and ‘Terra, or 
heaven ‘and earth, and mother of the nine 
‘Muses, by Jupiter. 

‘MOABITES, a people descended from Moab, 
the son of Lot, by his eldest daughter ; and con- 
nected with the Ammonites, with whose history 
their own is intimately blended, They inhs— 
bited the country on the east of the Dead Sea 
and Jordan ; the plain on the east bank of the 
Jordan being called after them the Land of the 
Moabites, or Moab. On the division of Canaan 
among the twelve tribes, the land of the Moab- 
ites fell to the lot of Reuben and Gad ; but, by 
an express command of God; they were left in 
the peaceful ir country. After 
the Weath ofthe Redeemer, the country seems 
to have fallen under the dominion of the Ara- 
Dlans. 

MOBILE.—Though many countries, town- 
ships, and places-in America bear this name, 
the most important is that of the city of Mobile, 
the eapital of the county of the same name, in 
the State of Alabama, situated in a beautiful 
plain on the west side of the Mobile River, where 
it enters Mobile Bay, fifty-five miles west by 
north of Pensacola.’ It has very extensive 
wharves, and next to New Orleans is the great 
‘est cotton mart in the United States. The town 
stands thirty miles above the bay ; has a very’ 
large commerce ; and a population of between 
15,000 and 20,000 inhabitants, a fourth of whom 
aro slaves. Also a bay in the Gulf of Mexico, 
thirty miles Jong, by twelve miles broad. 
Also a river of the Alabama State, formed by & 
Junction of the Mobile and Tombigbee, forty 
‘miles above Mobile; and dividing into’ many 
streams, enters the bay by a delta, 
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Arabia, and’ capital of 
‘on the eastern shore 
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south by Lucca and Tuscany, east 
States, and west by 


the 





them, the 
declared. Francis. V" 


ducal chair vacant. The National ‘Assembly, 

dy the unanimous voice of the people, present- 

{ng the crown and sovereignty to Vietor Eman- 
decame henceforth 








Arta. . 
‘MODILLION, a term used in architecture 


for a richly-carved bracket, used under the 
corana. of the Corinthian or Composite ardar af 
entablatare. 


ordinarily taken as 
‘the modula or hasis of calenlation. This the 


. Some, however, make no 
‘stated divisions of the module, but divide it into 
a 


‘analyain, 
multiplier in function of a variable quansity, 
by means of which the fanction ia accommnodassd 
toa particular aystem or bess, ‘The modules of 
a system of logarithms, is a tarm used by Mr. 
Cotes to denote the Iogarithm of the 





sceptre 
fhe Mle, fom the remake epoch of Manns ta the 
having ordered the formation of the lake 


some ft has been regarded as a nobler work than 
the ‘or even the stupendous Labyrinth, 
‘and looked upon ag the most marvellous of all thé 
Gigantic constructions of the Egyptian nation 

th Heradotus and Diodorus Siculushaveso sc- 
‘curately defined where the lake was in their time, 


leries, | that the modern traveller, flowing the direc- 





‘Modena is celebrated as the birth-place of 





‘Tasso, Fallopius, and Pigoalus. 
Faootus, and Pigo 


tion given, comes in fact tye, the of a 
immense artificial sheet of water, called 

resent time “ Birket-el-Keroum,” abore sfy 
Reagues in elreamference, the original elreul 
pring neventy tre ; the nature of the soil 
in which it fs sit |, dry, sandy, and sterile, 
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its proximity to the Nile, and many 
cumstances, leave uo doubt that the “ Birket— 
el-Keroum"' is identical with the Lacus Meeris of 

‘The eireumference of the original 
Jake was 3000 stadia, or sixty schenes; each 
schene being four miles to south; and 


pyramids, 300 feet high above, and the same 
yw the water; on the ‘summit of each 


are necessary to show the wisdom 
projector of this immense freah- 
‘the objects for which it was de 


early ages of tho world the plains of 
rather the valley lying between its 
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at length fit for the husbendman, was only half- 
cultivated. To obviate this evil, and supply a 
dody of water for the purposes of irrigation in 
the dry season, and when most required for the 
crops, King Pharaoh coneeived the idea 
of converting # vast tract of sandy desert, lying 
‘onthe western bank of the Nile, into an immense 
sewer and reservoir, that ahouid not only drain 
the land quickly at the subsidence of the yearly 
flood, 60 a8 to render it at once At to receive the 
seed of the next harvest, but s0 to husband the 
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‘This immense canal, known as 
.” or “*Joseph’s River,” leaves the 
‘st Tarout-Ecchreif. Having thus relieved 
the effect of its inundation, the next 
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level of the river, was let out to form 
second inundation, to be directed, at pleasure, by 
smaller channels, wherever irrigation was Te- 
quired.” One part of this artificial flood entered 
the bed of the Nile, and assisted the navigation 
of that river. The rest branched off into innu- 
merable rivaleta, dykes, and streams, to water 
the gardens and growing crops, and diffuse fer- 
tility on all around. In case #0 vast a body of 
‘water, long pent up, should break its banks, and 
overwhelm half an empire, a fourth canal was 
cut from the lake, of great width and depth, and 
yan for many leagues into the barren sands of 
the West; so that, upon the firat indication of 
danger, powerful siuices being opened, allowed 
the inland sea to pour its flood into the Libjan 
sands, All the advantages, for which Lake 
‘Moeris was constructed, were in aetive operation 
‘tl long after the Roman ocenpation of Egypt = 
‘and it was, in a great measure, from this capital 
drainage and abundant irrigation, that for so 
‘many centuries Egypt maintained its reputation 
of being the granary of the world; but for the 
1200 years the country has been under the bar- 


deing | barous fanaticism of the Mahommedans’ rule, 


been either partially destroyed, or from 
neglect allowed to become inoperative and uae~ 
leas. ‘The Marmmotis has been allowed to dry ups 


‘the great canal of Alexandria is no longer navi 
‘gable: and that wonder of skill, labour, patience, 
nd vastness—Lake Moeris—has shrink more 
‘than a third from its original proportions. 

‘MGSIA, in anclent geography, a country of 
Earope, bounded on the north by the Danube, 
south by Macedonia and Thrace, eaat by the 
Euuxine, and west by Pannonia and Ilyrieum. 
‘Moasin was finally reduced to a Roman province, 
‘under Augustus, and divided into Masia Superior 
‘and Monsia Inferior, or what are now called the 
provinces of Servia and Bulgaria, 

MOFFAT, a amall town of Scotland, in Dum- 
fries-shire, famous for its mineral springs. which 
have of late years led to its being very greatly 
frequented by invalids for the beneiit of its 
waters. ‘The town is beautifally situated in one 
of the most romantle districts of the south of 
Scotland ; the waters are of a sulphureous cha~ 
Tacter, act as & good de-obstrient, area powerful 
luretic, and contain sulphate of soda, sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, carbonic acid gas, and nitrogen 
with water, 

‘MOFFAT HILLS, 4 range of mountains in the 
south of Scotland, and forming the northera 
doundary of the shire of Dumfries, have an 
extreme elevation of 3,900 feet, and give rise to 
the rivers Annan, Tweed, and Clyde. |The cha- 
lybeate spring, known as the Heartfell Spa, has 
iis existence ia pictnreaque valley of thisrange. 

MOFUSSIL, an East ‘term, used im 
the subdivision of territories, and particularly 
in the smaller sections of a province or district : 
and employed in-contradistinction to the word. 
‘Sudder; which alwaysimplies the seat of govern 
‘ment,of the head-quarters of political authority ; 
so the term Mofasall fhe provincial, 
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‘and longitude 9° 20° west, and is 123 miles west 
‘by south from Morocco. " Almost all the foreign 
‘trade of the empire is centred here, Its exports 
‘are almonds, dates, gum, wax, olive ofl, wool, 
hhides, and goats’ skins.’ Population, 10,000. 
In 1844 the French flest under the Prince de 
‘Joinville bombarded the town, and inflicted much 
injury on the place and its inhabitants. 

MOGAUNG, a town of some importance in 
‘the empire of Burmah, situatal at the junction 
of the Mogaung and the Namyang rivers; and 
‘extends for about a mile eastward along the first- 
‘named river. Tho principal part of the town 
consists of some 300 or 400 houses enclosed by @ 
strong stockade; the dwellers within the de- 
fences aro called Shans, and those who reside 
without the town-enclosure are Burmans, mixed 
‘with a few Phwons, Assames, and Chinese. The 
habitations of the Shans, or the citizens proper, 
‘are as distinct and different as the dress and 
manners of the general natives. The houses 
‘ef the townspeople are neat, well-built, and 
cleanly dwellings, constructed of bamboo, reeds, 
and other articles, very tastefully constructed 
into ample habitations; while those of the 
‘suburbans are mean, dirty, low huts and sheds, 
omposed of any rubbish most conventent, and 
destitute of all attempt to make them com- 
fortable or cleanly. The huts of the Chinese, 
however, generally form an exception to this 
rule, Mogaung stands seventy miles north- 
Rorth-west of Bhamo, 

MOGELSBERG, a town and parish of Swit- 
zerland, in the Canton of St. Gall, with a popu- 
ation of 2965, who are nearly equally divided 
into Catholics and Protestants. ‘The town has 
‘only one place for religions exercises, used alike 
bby the followers of the two opposite creeds. Tt 
hhas several cotton factories, and enjoys a good 
‘transit trade in flour, leather, salt, and beer. 

MOGENTE, a town in Spain, in the province 
of Valencia, having a population of 3594, The 
chief business of the town resulta from its flour- 
‘malls and glass-works. 

‘MOGI-DAS-CRUZES, a town in the empire 
‘of Brazil and province of So-Paulo. Tt has a 

parish, and three other fine churches, 
‘® Carmelite convent, a Latin and primary 
‘school, and several manufactures, such as those 
‘ef woollen cloth, sugar, rum, cotton; and grows 
around it considerable quantities of coffee, which 
re transported on mules to the town of Sto 
Sebaatiflo, from whence the whole 1s shipped for 
Rio, Population of the town and adjacent 
istrict, 9000, 

MOGILEV or MOHILEV, the name of a 
government in European Russia, lying between 
‘28° 50° and 82° 40’ east longitude, 53° 5” and 
455° 10’ north latitude ; ts bounded on the north 
by the government of Vitebsk, south and east 
by Techernigov, west by Minsk, and east and 
north-east by Smolensk ; has an eres of 18,724 
‘square miles, and & population of 931,300, at the 
Jast published census; though now, in all proba- 
‘Dility, the number of inhabitants exceeds a 
million, ‘The surface of this province is gene- 
‘rally fat, almost destitute of mountains, with 
ary and’ tolerably fertile soll. The principal 
river ig the Dnieper, which, entering the province 
by the north, flows west to the town of Orscha, 
‘Whence it assumes a southerly direction to form 
4 junction with the Berezina, after which the 
uated streams form the boundary between this 








government and that of Minsk. ‘The country is 
‘generally well watered, and has some fine forests 
which abound in very superior timber—an item 
that constitutes a great part of the wealth of 
the province, especially for ship-bullding pur- 
poses, and masts and spars for vesselsof lange 
size. ' This timber is either transported by carts 
of floated down the rivers to the Baltic, for Rigs, 
or the Black Sea by the Dnieper. ‘The only 
mineral of any importance is bog-iron, aud of 
‘that there is an abundant supply. 
‘Agriculture, such as itis, and the breeding of 
large droves of cattle, form the principal ocea- 
pation of the inhabitants, ‘The crops cultivated 
mostly consist of wheat, rye, buckwheat, oats, 
‘and barley, maize, flax, hemp, hops, and & con- 
siderable amount of .” ‘The garden and 
orchard fruits grown, also form a considerable 
item in the general ‘vegetable produce of the 
province; while the yield of the wild wood: fruit, 
such as bilberries, is extremely great. The 
horses and cattle are small, and the breed of 
both very inferior ; a8 respects sheep, howerer, 
the improvement of Inte years has been very 
Great, both as respects the meat and the wool: 
this change has been effected by crossing the 
native stock with the Saxon breed. ‘The exports 
are corn, flour, hemp, wax, honey, flax, tallow, 
Unseed, potash, timber, wool, hides, and cattle; 
and its manufactures are sall-cloth, coarse linens, 
leather, glass, paper, and iron ore. Politically, 
the government is divided into twolve circles, 
named after the twelve most important towns, 
each being regarded as the capital of the district 
to which it gives name: these are, Mohileo the 
‘metropolis of the government, Tehaoussy, Staroy- 
Babinovitehi, Copys, ‘Sennoy, 


Bykow, Orcha, 
tislaw, ‘Tehekikof, Climovitehl,  Rogatchof, 
and Belitey. 


‘Also the capital of the above government; 
8 large town pleasantly situated in = well 
cultivated district on the east bank of the 
Dnieper, ninety miles south-west of Smo- 
lensk, and 376 west-south-west from Moscow. 
‘The city is divided into four quarters or wards, 
in one of which is situated the castle, enclosed 
dy ramparts of earth and otherwise defended ; 
two other quarters are similarly enclosed, and 
Tendered defensible; the fourth quarter is 
mere suburb, Many of the buildings are hand- 
some and well constructed, the streets broad, 
light, and clean, and most of them well paved. 
The chief and most imposing structure in the 
town is the Church of $t. Joseph. ‘The chief 
cecupation of the inhabitants is iron founding, 
tanning, and the collection and transmission of 
corn, hemp, and tallow; the trade is, conse- 
quently, very considerable, Besides being the 
seat of’ the civil and military government, 
Mogilev is the residence of the Catholic Primate 
of Russia and Poland. Population, 21,800. 

MOGUL or MONGUL, the name. given to 
the inhabitants of the Asiatic nation of Moguls 
or Monguls. Also the tite of the modern sore. 
reign of the empire, “The Mogul” or * 
Great Mogul”—an empire founded by Baber 
in the Afveenth century. 

‘MOGUL or MONGUL EMPIRE.—The grest 
Asiatic empire understood by this title ts to be 
‘considered in two lights : the first, sovereigntt 
embracingall the vast conquestsof that renowaet 
warrior, the descendant of Genghis Khan— 
‘Tameriane—communly called Timor Beg, oF the 
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lame Tartar, in the fifteenth century, afd which 
‘included nearly the whole Fast, with the ex- 
‘pti of the peninsula of Hindostan ; and, se- 
audly, the upper empire of the same name, 
Anown’to Europeans ‘especially as the kingdom 
‘of the Moguls, and which a century later was 
consolidated by the conquests of Baber, who, 
having been deprived of more than half his 
by the revolt of the Usbecks, was 
Teived to try his fortane in Hindostan ; and 
huring crossed the Indus in 1516, eventually 
fread his conquests over the whole of the pe- 
‘and, making Delht his capital, became 
known as the “Great Mogul.” and his Cabool 
1d Indian possessions as the Mogul Empire. 
The Moguls, according to their own tra- 
{itios, are descended from Japhet, the son of 
ah; ‘and his son Turk was the first king or 
Xuan ‘of those nations now known as Turks, 
Tartar, and Monguls—the ‘Tartare asserting 
{hat their proper name is Turks. This Turk is 
ported to have instructed the people in all 
Xefal arts; and, like all barbarous nations, they 
ute wonderfil knowledge, goodness, and 
Power to their frst king. In course of time, the 
ne family of Turks was split into the two em- 
Pies of Tartars and Moguls, and henceforth 
Carried on an implacable war against each other. 
length the Moguls were totally defeated. by 
their Tartar kindred, and only two princes, 
their wives and a few attendants,cattle and 
ims, escaped, and crossing some almost in- 
le mountains, found themselves in a vast 
valley, totally shut in from all danger 
In this region, overflowing with 
Rik and honey, fraits, and’ every luxury, the 
(qeiimiles and’ their descendants remained for 
i years; when, having multiplied to a con- 
ible extent, they once more recrossed the 
Mountain barriers, and, attacking the Tartars, 
a themselves of their ancient country, 
224 continued to form an important but distinct 
Hitn till the time of ‘Temujin or Genghis 
‘Ria, their great hero and sovereign. At this 
tine the territory held by the Mogul nation ex- 
ided on the east from the desert that adjoins 
tothe borders of the empire of Karazm 
Tete Wests and from Hindostan, Siam, Pegu, 
omnia, “and Cochin China on. the ‘south, 
cluding the whole of modern Tartary and 
SSeiaon the north, ‘This region seems to have 
{ei many large cities; and if we only esteem 
People by the number of their slain in battle, 
Rust have been immensely populous, ‘The 
{Mitty was divided into tribes or petty nations, 
meter @ khan or chief, but all rendering 
fence to the head Khan or Great Mogul, 
ro,in his turn, say Chinese historians, was t 
fils to the monarch of Cathay or the Celestial 
Jabeer. Temujin ts supposed to have been 
about the year 1163, and at the time of his 
her's death he found himself the lord of about 
or 40,000 families ; but more than half of 
mae having deserted him, he took the field, 
only thirteen years of age, to punish his 
subjects; but being deserted. was 
{Ruged to ly for protection to the court of Vang. 
iS the great Tartar chief, known in Europe as 
Auer John. This prince greatly advanced 
Hale him general of his army, and showed 
extraordinary marksof favour, but atlength 
Peming jealous of Temujin's influence, the 
Seri compelled to fly to save his tite; when, 























returning to his own country and collecting a 
Powerful force of his now obedient subjects, he 
took the field to punish Vang Khan, and in a 
great battle defeated his former friend with the 
Joss of 40,000 men. Vang having been soon 
after treacherousty murdered by a chief towhom. 
he fled for safety, Temujin seized on his king- 
dom, and incorporated the territories of Prester 
John with his own; in the next six years he #0 
effectually suppressed every attempted revolt, 
and carried on his aggressive war with such 
energy, that by the year 1206 he was universally 
acknowledged the sovereign of the whole Mogul 
Empire; and in a solemn assembly of the princes 
chiefs, and people in that year, was Invested 
‘with absolute power, being by proclamation named 
Genghis Khan, or the Most Great Khan of 
Khans, and the imperial sceptre rendered here~ 
itary in his family. From this time to his 
death in 1227, the horrors and enormities com- 
mitted in conquests, east and west, are too 
frightful for record.’ The Mogul Empire ex- 
tended above 1800 leagues from east to west, 
‘and 1000 north and south. This vast tract was 
divided into four governments, and ruled over 
by sons of Genghis Khan, though his eldest 
son, Oktay, was the immediate head or emperor. 
Up’ to the year 1264, this immense empire 
continued extending its boundaries, till at that 
ate it comprised the whole of Asia from the 
‘Mediterranean, except Hindostan, Pegu, and @ 
fow petty states. Eight descendants of Gen- 
‘his reigned over the Persian part of the Mogul 
Empire, till in 1335, the last of the line dying, a 
civil war for the crown broke out among the 
petty princes of the kingdom, and raged with- 
out intermission for more than thirty years, 

Timour Beg, a native of Kersch, in the 
ancient kingdom of Sogdiana, and a bold and 
spirited chief, at length by dint of the sword 
and superior mailitary skill conquered in succes- 
sion each competitor, and in 1369 had himself 
crowned by the title of Sahib Kharan,‘' or Con 
queror of the World,” and in a series of years 
conquered a great portion of Russia, all Segria, 
and Armenia, and proceeding eastward crossed 
‘the Indus, and after many victories placed himself 
on the throne of Delhi, extinguished the Indian 
empire, and established the Mosul supremacy. 
The track of this march to the Indian capital, 
and through the whole of the peninsula, was 
marked by horrible cruclties; after one battle, 
fearing his prisoners wonld mutiny, he ordered. 
all to be put to the sword, and within two hours 
100,000 captives were butchered in cold blood. 
Having subsequently overrun Turkey, Timour 
in 1405 returned once more to his capital of 
Samaroand, where he soon afer died ofa fever 

the thirty-sixth year of his reign. 

‘Upon the death of Timour, the empire fell into 
disorder; and civil wars gradnaliy weakened and 
‘finally split up the country into hostile portions, 
till 1468, when the Mogul Empire of the first 
dynasty may be said to have expired. 

Sultan Baber, s descendant of Genghis 
and Timour, and the son of the last feeble 
emperor, had no sooner ascended the throne of 
Samarcand than the Usbeck Tartars rose in 
rebellion, and stripped him of all the northern 
and the’ greater part of his eastern posses- 
sions; when, in the hope of winning new 
Kingdoms by'conquest, he crossed the Indus in 
1G, and Uy a rapid enreer of vietory Sa ton 
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‘yoars seated himself on the throne of Delhi, and 


‘extirpating the dynasty of Lodi made himself 


sovereign of the north-eastern provinces. He 
soon after extended his conquests from Delhi to 
‘the mouths of the Ganges in the east, while his 
(generals carried his arms south, both on the 


‘Tomb of Baber, 


western and eastern shore, and in a few more 
‘years established the Tartar dynasty over the 
Whole of India. Under his immediate successors 
the power increased, and reached its 
Leight, of splendour and magoifcence,tn_ the 
rungzebe. But theimmense distance 

‘at which the seats of many of the most impor- 
tant provinces were removed from the capital, 
‘and the state and obedience each governor 
reserved and exacted, soon led to the assump- 
tion of regal powers, and an insolence that 
eventually resulted in a breach of allegiance 
‘and an open declaration of independence ; till at 
the end of the seventeenth century some of the 
Sinest provinees in the empire had been seized 
on by their governors, and established into 
separate and independent states. About the 
same time, the Mahrattas, Rohillas, Patans, and 
other predatory bands broke out into insutrec- 
ton, and filled the empire with confusion and 
Giatress. At this time, the British having become 
involved in a war with one of these rebellious | 
Princes, Sbah Alim If., the last of the Moguls, 
surrendered his dominions to the English, stipu- 
lating only to retain the City of Allahabad and 
‘of that province. Upon the death of Alim, 

1806, the Mogul Empire, founded by Baber 
ceased to exist, after enduring about 290 years, 
Seo Gexauis Kaan. 

‘MOHAIR, a name given to the hair of a 
goat, espectally to a common species peculiar to 
the Vicinity of Angora in Asia Minor ; and which 
is particularly remarkable for its fineness and 
‘beauty, ‘The Mohair fs woven into a variety of 
fashions, and also used in combination with sili 
‘and cotton. The. article most frequentiy fabri- 
cated from this substance is called Camlet, used 
for cloaks, ete. 

MOHAMMED, the founder of the Islam 
falsh.— See Manoir. 


MOHAWK, « name given to a noted tribe 
of genteel ruffians, who, in the early part of the 
last century infested the strects of London, and 
carried out their personal antipathy or batred 
against any person: obnoxious to the band by 
slitting his nose, scoring his face, or otherwise 
branding and disfiguring his features, These 
outrages were performed in cowardly bands of 
three, five, or ten, each Mohawk disiruised by « 
mask’; even females did not escape these mis- 
ereants, whom the poliee of the time were 
‘unable to suppress or punish. 

MOHAWE RIVER, a fine river of North 
America, specially appertaining to the State of 
New York, It rises in the north-west, in 
Oneida County, and after a course of 135 miles 
terminates by’ many mouths in the Hudson, 
about eight miles above the town of Albany. 
In its course the Mohawk has two falls, one of 
forty and the other of seventy feet,’ called 
respectively the Little Falls and the Cahoos. 

MOHAWKS, the name of a once powerfal 
tribe of North’ American Indians, a branch of 
the great Iroquois nation, who derived their 
name from dwelling on the banks of the Mohawk 
river. The Mohawkswhen broken up as.a people 
emigrated north, and took up their abode in the 
Canadas, where’ the remnant of this once re- 
nowned tribe of Red-skins is still to be found in 
small villages in the midstof their white brethren 
devoting themselves to agriculture, and living in 

‘and contentment. 

‘MOHUR, a gold coin of British India, of the 
value of fifteen rupees, or £1 15s. sterling. 

MOIDORE, o gold coin of the Tortuguese 
naticn, equivaient in value to £1 7s. of English 


money. 

'MOISSAE, an arrondissement of the Depart- 
‘ment of Tarn-et-Garonne, In France, containing 
six cantons, and sixty-two communes, with & 
population of 62,000 or 65,000, The chief town 
Of the above, and bearing the same ‘name, is 
Temarkable for its beautiful situation, and its 
splendid Gothic church of St. Pierre.” “Te bas 
also some beautiful walks, and does an excellent 
trade in flour, wool, corn, and oil, Population 
about 11,000. 

‘MOLAR, the name given to one of the set of 
double teeth, 2 they are called, because they 
rind what ‘tho other teeth divide and cou 
MOLASSES, the thick 

, the thick unerystallized 
sitet og Reta re 
the curing-house, before the sugar is At for 
exportation, his syrup being collected, apart 
of it is tsed for fermentation and distilution. fo 
produce rum; the residue by evaporation i= 
nade to yield a certain farther amunt of suze. 
and the remainder exported to this country f= 
domestic tse under the name of treacle. Ser 
Soar. 

‘MOLD, a town of North Wales, in the county 
of Flint, of which it is both the ‘capital and 
fssize-town. “Tt {a altuated at the foot of a lofty 
hill "on the west bank of the Aten, six miles 
south of Flint; Iras a market on Satiirdays. and 
with Fiint returns one meniber to Parlameat 
from T51_ registered electors. 








of 

OM OEDAVTA, province of European Turkey, 
,a province of Eni 

andthe most northern. of the empire, Nes 





between 26° 10° and 28° 30’ east longttad 
between 45° 25° and 48° 13' north latieade 2 
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bounded.on the north by the Austrian territories 
of Buckovina and Gallicia, south by the Danube 
and Wallachia, east by the Russian possassion of 
Bessarabia with the intervening Prath, and 
West by Transylvania, It has an extreme 
length of 200 miles by'a breadth varying from 
30 to 130, an estimated area of 17.000 square 
alles, and @ population of about 500,000. Its 
‘chief rivers.are the Dniester, the Pruth, and the 
Sireth. The soil is 00 ly fertile that, 
Rotwithstanding the rade and primitive hus: 
bandry prevailing, the land ylelde immense, 
‘crops of wheat, rice, and barley, with pulse of 
every kind, vegetables, and abundance of fruits. 
In the west, the country is mountainous and has 
Some desert-tracts, and immense foresta yielding 
large supply of excellent timber. ‘The.pastare- 
Jands are especially luxuriant, and afford the 
‘Most abundant food for large droves of esttle 
Yeared upon them. From its proximity to the 
Carpathian Mountaing, the mineral wealth of 
Moldavia must be very great ; but the perpetual: 
wars, of which it has been the theatre for ages, 
have hitherto prevented them from being worked 
with that attention their importance demands. 
Rocksalt, saltpetre, and asphalturm are the chiet 
articles under this category produced ; a small 
quantity of gold has been found on the sands of 
the River Bistritza, but the metals oan hardly 
de said to be worked atvall.  Moldavia,up to the 
Year 1777, embraced a much larger rezion than 
3s now Known by that name; Austria appro- 
Priating all the district known as Buckovina 
‘while. in 1812, the Porte was compelled to cede 
to Tussin all’ the north-east of the province 
¢alled Bessarabia, Moldavia, as it now remains, 
is divided into Upper Moldavia or Izara-de-Suss 
—which is again subdivided into four districts— 
and Lower Moldavia or Teara-de-Thoss, which 
is parted into nine divisions. The inhabitants 
‘consist of Armenians, Wallachians, Jews, and 
Gipsies. ‘The capital of the province is Jasey. 
‘MOLE, in zoology. is @ well-known small 
animal of the genus Ta/pa. Being destined to 
‘spend ite existence widerzround, this little miner 
is wonderfully adapted by Providence for its 
situation. Tt is generally between five and six 
Inches in length and covered with a glossy black 
far, though occasionally found of all the inter- 
Mediate shades of colour to yellowish white. 
‘The fore-legs are short and muscular. to which 
Se attache broad-feet, constructed like hans, 
Whose fingers terminate in long. fiat, broad, and 
‘sharp nails: the palms ere obliquely directed, 
‘#0 as to enable it to tear the earth and throw it 
behind; the thinder limbs smalier than the 
former, aid in clearing away the mould which 
the others excavate; the eyes, almost imper- 
ceptible, are protected by the fur, and the smal 
‘orifices ‘which form the ears are covéred by 
Yalves, ao that, in pushing through the earth. 
‘ot the smallest particle can injnre these delicate 
organs; the snout resembles that of the hog, 
and the body is round and compact. Its senses 
of hesring and smelling are remarkably acute, 
and it swims well. ‘The mole constructs its 
Zalleriee, or roads, three or four inches below 
the surface; these consist of a numberof 
Yamazes all meeting in a common centre. The 
female prodnces four or five at a birth ; the nest 
is mate vory soft with mors, and in the largest 
of the feld. ‘The fiesh of the mole is 
‘ieemed delicacy by the Arabs, 
uM 




















MOLE.—In an anstomicel or more properly 
speaking pathological sense, a mole is an ex- 
crescence found on the cuticle at birth, or any 
elevated discoloured mark on the skin, sometimes 
‘covered with hairs, at others destitate of those 
appendages; in elther case they are born with 
the ohild, and sometimes classed under what are 
called ‘' mother's marks.” 

MOLT, among is @ mound ot 
massive work formed of earth and large blocks 
of stone, or stone alone, and laid in the sea in 
‘the mouths of small bays or harboars by means 
of a “cofferdam.” A mole is either fashioned 





to extend in a straight line or in an arc of a 
Cire, and is designed to act as a Droakwatar to 
e 





ont set of the tide, or infuence of heary 
rolling seas, 60 as to protect the veasels wi 
Wein the harbour from the dangerous swell of 
‘the open ¢ea, which the mole does by breaking 
tho foree of the insetting tide. The word is 
‘sometimes used to express the harbour itself. 

‘Among the Romans a mole was a kind of 
mansoleam bullt in the form of a roand tower 
on & square base, insulated, encompassed with 
‘eolumns, and covered by a dome. 

‘MOLE, the namo of a river in the sonth of 
England, which, rising in the county of Sussex, 
flows northward till it enters Surrey; holding 
the same course as far as Dorking, where at 
Box Hill tt passes under ground, and going by 
Leatherhead and Cobham enters the Thames at 
Moulsey, opposite Hampton Court, after a course 
of forty-two miles. 

MOLECULE, @ scientific word, from the 
Latin, signifying a very minute ‘particle of 
matter. Molecules are divided into Integrant 
and Constituent Molecules. ‘The Inéegrant 
Molecule is the smallest conceivable part into 
which a simple body ean be divided, or the 
smallest particle it is possible to conceive of a 
compound body. Constituent Molecules are the 
molecules of each clement which form an 
integral molecule. 

MOLEHILL, « litle hillock of light earth 
thrown up by’ moles when working under- 
ground. 

MOLIERE, Jean Barrisre Pooumsxpe 
(mot-ivare), the most celebrated comedy writer 
that France has produced. This justly esteemed. 
dramatic genius was born in Paris, in the year 
1620, his father being a ealet de chambre tapissier 
to Lonis XIH1. Independent of his rather im- 
portant office” at court, Molitre also kept a 
broker's shop, and designed his son Jean to 
follow in the same line of business, his educa 
tion being adapted to fit him to fulfl those 
duties. ‘The son, however, so early displayed 
literary ability of a high order, and expressed 
such fepugnanee to the calling proposed for 
Ihim, that he was, after a time, sent to the Collége 
de Clermont, a Jesuit institution, where he re- 
‘mained till of age x and his father, from infirmi- 
ties, being unable to.perform his court functions, 
his ‘post was given to his son, who, in conse- 
quence, in 1641, quitted his instructors at 
Clermont, and joined the royal household at 
Narbonne. Affer devotiog four years to an 
‘occupation that never seems to have been con- 
enial to his taate, he, in 1645, connected himself 
with the stage, ‘and soon, associating with a 
celebrated provincial sctress—a Madame La 
Bajart—he collected a company of comedians, 
‘nd commenced his crear as maager, through, 
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Feputation spread 
While at Lyons, in 1683, Molitre produced his 
first piece, ‘a comedy called **L'Ewurdi,” and 


to Paris, and, by permission of Louis XIV. com- 
‘season in & theatre fitted up in 
of the galleries of the old Louvre; and 
‘and in his theatre subsequently erected in 
Royal, he produced, in quiok succes- 
“Précleuses Kidicules,” “Le Coca 
Imaginalre,” “Don Garcia “de Navarre,” 
“L'Eoole des Maris,” “Le Facheux,' 
‘Tertufte,” “Le Bourgeois 
Malade ‘Imaginaire,” and 
1665, Louis engaged Molitre 
‘his company for the especial amusement of 
ry 





first in the land being proud to own and ac- 
Knowledge him as a friend, ‘This was not 
merely because his genius had raised him to 
the pinnacle of popularity, or because the king of 
France took great pleasure in his society, and 
admitted him to his presence on terms of 
‘equality, but because his private character and 
‘moral worth were so elevated and deserving. 

Moe's death was, both alogular and 
tragical. Having to play in his last new plece 
aria om te fur ight of i epreneaten, 

on ior 

the exertion juent on the due embodi- 
ment of the part brought on @ violent and 
spasmodic ft of coughing, which—being unwell 
at the time, and playing ugainst the advice of 
his friends—eventuated in the rupture of a 
pulmonary vessel that terminated his life 
Almost in a moment, by suffocation. Many 
Teports of the mode of his death have been 
yecorded, ‘one of which was, ‘that having. to play 
re Hiypochondrine, who, Belleves hint 
dead, he expired while acting the scene in which. 
the Imaginary dend man said cuts The above 
Statement, however, is the generally supposed 
correct version of his sudden end, an event 
which occurred on the 17th of Feburary, 1673, in 
‘the tity-third year of his age. 

‘The grief at Molidre’s death was profound and 
general; Louis X1V. himself was greatly moved 
Gren é heard of halon and’ inenedately Tad 
his authority on the Archbishop of Paris to 
Fermi he bly ofthe nan be moued to 

snd to be buried in consecrated ground—a 

rivilege denied to sctora in Fiance, at that 
Brae, ond for long afterwards. He was conse: 











iy 


tary, ie jains yetery 
hs remains were removed to the c= 
of Fire 





teropoda, cepa, 
Brachiopoda, and the Cirrhiopoda. In al tbest, 
‘as the names import, the body is of soft consis- 
tence, without an internal skeleton, and enclosed 
in muscular investment called the Mani. 
In some, this mantle is. simply membrancou 
for fleshy, such being eslled naked molluscs. 
But most frequently the animal is provided wit 
calcareous covering called s shell, when its 
said to be Testaceous: some of the tribe ae 





Mollosea. 


provided with feelers or Tentacula, The bloot 
Of the mollusca is white, or rather bluish, the 
skin very sensitive, and because no particular 
organ of sinell has’ been found to reside in this 
animal, that sense, ko touch is supposed 1 
reside in the cuticle, and to be equally disper 
over the entire body. Some of the classes live 
by lungs, others by gills, and some are terres- 
trial and others aquatic in their habits. Some 
naturalists divide them into three groups, Ter- 
resirial, Fluviatile, and Marine, to which some 
add a fourth or Pelagic, these residing in dee? 
water, and only thrown up by great storms 
obtained by dredging, such as oysters. 
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MOLOCH, in anclent history, the chief deity 
of the Ammonites, who are reported to have wor- 
sipped the sun arid to have sterfced ehildren 
to thelr god. ‘The frequent Scriptural passages 
asserting that tho “Ammonites passed their 
seed through fire unto Moloch” have led to much 
controversy, the Christians asserting that they 

burnt thelr children as sacrifices, while 
‘the Jewish authorities maintain that they 
simply led their children through & 
‘Detween two fires, as an actof purification. 
Molatrous Canaanites are accused by Moses of 
offering human sacrifices to Moloch. From the 
inhabitants of Canaan, the Phoenicians acquired 
this practice or religious rite; and the Cartha- 
ginians, a colony of Tyre and Sidon, carried 
the custom into Africa; and from the former, 
probably, came the human, sacrifices of the 
ruids in Britain, the religious rite being 
Drought over by the Phoenician traders to this 
nd. 

‘Moloch was represented among the Am- 
‘monttes as « monstrous figure, half-man, half. 
calf, while about the feet of the hideous idol 
‘were constructed hnge furnaces, into which 
were flung the children whom the priests and 
devotees offered up to their insatiable god; the 
dreadfal cries of the victims, as in the modern 
‘sattee, being drowned by clamorous music of 
drums and trumpets. 

MOLUCCAS, commonly called the Spice 
Islands, a group of islands in the Indian Ocean, 
‘constituting ® part of the Indian Archipelago, 
and Mes between the latitudes of 8° north and 
9 south, and between the longitudes of 129° and 
131° east, and disposed over the sea from the 
east coast of the island of Celebes to the western 
point of New Guinea, 

‘Though the number of the Moluccas exceeds 
two hundred, only s few are of any remarkable 
magnitude or particular importance. ‘Those of 
most account are Ceram, Bouro, Gilolo, Morty, 
Banda, Amboyna, Mysol, Ternate, Tidor, Timor- 
lant, and the Key Islands, Nearly all the 
Molnecas are mountainous, the of thelr 
ridges reaching to an altitude of from 7000 to 
8000 feet, the base on which they rest being 
nearly ali voleanic, Though the surface is 
broken and extremely ragged, the islands, taken 
generally, ae particulary ferile, The coast is 
defended by coral reefs, and each Island has one 
‘or more secure and often commodious harbours 
or basins for shipping. ‘Though the greater 
number le nearly under the equator, yet, from 
‘the length of the monsoons and the smallness of 
terrestrial surface, the heat is by no means 80 

OF oppressive as ft would be were the sur- 

larger or the trade winds less frequent. 
‘The vegetable products are the same as those of 
Java, with the exception of rice, all of which is 
imported, the natives living chiefly on the pro- 
ducts of ‘the sago-palm. Oranges, lemons, and 
most other fruits are abundant, ‘The staple of 
the islands, however, are the spices, especially 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs. Edible bird's nests, 
shark-fins, and sea-slugs, form a large branch of 
‘the native trade with China, as well as a small 
‘amount of gold, and birds of Paradise. Fish is 
‘abundant in all the waters, and on the land deer 
and wild hogs abound. Serpents of » dangerous 
character infest all the islands, as does a raven- 
ous variety of the alligator. "The inhabitants 
are composed chiefly of two races, the Malays, 














who here, as everywhere else, monopolise the 
te-bourd, and the Papnane, ‘who occupy the 
‘mountains and interior; and though a few of 
them are Mahommedans, the great bulk of the 
people are idolaters. The Moluccas were disco 
Yered by the Portugues in 1511, who, after 
holding them for nearly ajcentury, were expelled 
in 1607 by the Dutch. ‘Ten years later, the 
English obtained a right of traffic with these 
islands, which the Dutch ultimately allowed to 
the extent of third of the produce, each coun. 
try contributing a contingent to the defence and 
military government of the islands. The Dutch, 
however, envious of thelr English rivals in 163 
seizing their opportunity, most treacherously 
and barbarously attacked ‘the English at Am- 
Doyns, and murdered the inhabitants of the 
‘entire settlement.— See AMBOTxA. 

Jn Te, the "Brie captred the whole 
Rroup, and kept porsession of them peace 
‘of 1801, when they were restored to the Dutch ; 
Dut in 1810 were again taken by the English 
fleet, and retained ll the final settlement of 
Enropesn affairs in 1814) when they were 
second time restored to Holland, to whom they 
wOLyN nent Dutch artist, 

A an eminent Dute 
RR ears eee 
finetion as an animal and landscape painter ; 


regards 
and profit. His pletures being in such de- 
|, and orders flowing in so rapidly on 
him that he was unable for s the to execute 
all the commissions intrusted to him, about 
the year 1760 he removed to Rome,” where 
high! 
Teel of the 
While residing at Rome he formed an . 
ment for a lady of great beauty and accom- 
plishments, and married her; but, soon after, 
fe regarded ag dupetor svcrsetons he Desly 
¢ ‘a8 superior at , he 
hired a bravo to assassinate his wife, that no 
obstacle night exist to the consummation of his 
new passion, by making the object of his fickle 
fancy his wife. The dastardly murder, however, 
being brought home to him, was arrested, 
tried, and condemned to death; by the ald of 
patrons, however, the sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment. After undergoing sixteen 
years’ incarceration he was ultimately released, 
‘when he removed to Milan, and once more re- 
sumed his profession, and with the same éla¢ 
‘and success that had attended the prosecution 
of his art in the Netherlands and at Rome. His 
last remove was to Antwerp, where he died in 
1701. 

MOLYNEUX, De. Wrettax, a celebrated 
‘mathematician and astronomer, born in Dublin 
in 1656. After obtaining his bachelors degree 
in the university of his native city, he removed 
to London and became a student of the Inner 
Temple; but his taate not inclining to the study 
and practice of the law, he, after threo years, 
devoted hisenergics to the more congenial pur- 
suits of mathematics and philosophy; 

8, having returned to Dublin, and 
took'an active part in forming the Philosophical 
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Soclety of that city, in imitation of the Royai | rately corresponds in shape and situation to the 
Sockt7, thon italy atablsbed in Landon unter | Isle 2¢ Man, anu called Alonarda by" Pioeany, 
the susplcea of the king. Of this institution | and Monadia by Pliny. Also another island 


‘Sir William Petty became prosident, and Moly- 
eux the first secretary. In 1685 he waselected 
‘8 fellow of the Royal Society, and soon after 
obtained a to inspect the great 
Flemish fortress to improve his knowiode of 
. During his tour the Low 
Gahan he ed the ood forsune to make the 
acquaintance of Cassini, ang many celebrated 
astronomers and men of acience ; and on hie 
Teturn, in 1686, pablished his “ Sclothericum 
‘Telescopicum,” ‘and in 160% hie great work 
“Dioptrica Nova,” to which Dr. Halley added, 
‘aa an appendix, his theory of finding the foci of 
optic glasses. ‘Benides these, he wrote Trans 
Igtlons of the Siz, Metaphyalcal Disertione of 
Descartes.” r wi tions 
‘against them by Thomas Hobbes. He was also 
the author of several papers on different subjects 
in the Phileseplsical Tranasctions. Dr. Molyneux 
died in Dublin on the 11th of October, 1698. 

MOMBACA or MOMBAS, a strongly-fortified 
town of Africa, on the oust of Zanguebar, 
seventy-five miles south-west of Melinda. Tt 
Was built on the eastern sido of, a peninenla, 
Which haa subsequently oen. insulated by 
the formation of « canal throngh the isthmus, 
‘The island, which is only three miles long, is 
surrounded by high cliffs. and is defended by a 
strong castle. ‘The piace belonged to the Por- 
taguese for nearly two centuries, but in 1720 
‘was incorporated with the poswssions of the 
Imanm of Muscat. The population is esti- 
‘mated at 4000. 

‘MOMENT, a word derived from the Latin 
momentum, impulse, or anything causing even 
the smallest motion. ‘The most indivisible part 
of time, an instant. Importance in influence 
oF effect, consequence, weight, or value; force, 
impulsive ‘weight, actuating power. Moment 
OF tnerdia, in dynamics, is the sum of the pro- 
‘dusts of all the material elements of a revolving 
ody, each nmultiplied into the square of ite 
Aistance from the axis of rotation. 

MOMPOX, one of the four provinces inte 
‘which the Department jalens, in 
Tepublic of New Grenada in South America, is 
divided. 

‘Also the name of a city, the capital of the 
same provinoes, situated on the left bank of the 
Magdalena River, 115 miles south-east from 
‘the city of Carthagena. The place has a mode- 
rate trade, but is very unhealthy, the heat of 
the day being almost unbearable; the nights, 
however, are beautiful in the extreme. Popu- 
lation, 10.000. 

‘MOMUS, in the mythology of the Greeks, 
‘the god of raillery or the jester of the celestial 
synod, who ridiculed the actions alike of gods 
and men, His sarcasms, however, became 50 
severe and offensive to the august ears of the nods, 
that he was by universal assent turned out of 
heaven. Momus is usually represented lifting a 
mask from his face, and holding a small figure 
fn his hands, 

MONA.—In ancient geography, two islands 
appertaining to Britam are mentioned, whleh 
Dear this name; one, described by Cesar as 
situated in the mid~ between the seo 
islands, Britannia and Hibernia, stretching out 
in length from north to south, and which accu 
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between Britain and Ireland, mentioned by 
Tacitus, as lying more to the south, and of 
greater breadth than the former; ying of the 
Coast of the Ordovices, from which it was scpa- 
rated by a narrow strait, and was an tuportant 
seat of the Druids. “This agrees in every 
Tespect with the Iule of Anglesey. 

MONACHISM, a word which implies a soll- 
tary or secluded life, but usually employed to 
designate a monastic life, the life of persons 
bound by vows to the performance of religious 
duties and absence from worldly enjoyments, 
‘and who live in monasteries, abbeys, and nun- 
nerles, The origin of monschism is traced to 
the ascetic practices of the early Christians, 
many of whom renounced all the pleasures 
Wfo, all business and occupation, abjured mar- 
riage, and subjected themselves to privations 
and sufferings, and endured even physical tor- 
‘ment, in the ‘hope thereby to secure a larger 
‘share of eternal bliss in the world to come. 

‘The first monasteries are thought to have 
been founded in Egypt, about the middle of the 
third century. 

‘MONACO, a small Italian state under the 
Protection of Sardinia, and the amallest king- 
dom or principality in the world, ‘This inte- 
resting little country has an extreme length of 
five miles, by a breadth of three, and  super- 
ficial area of fifty-five square miles; is bounded 
‘on the north by the base of the Maritime Alps 
south, by the Mediterranean; east, by th 
Duchy of Genoa; and west, by ‘the petty state 
of Nice. Its surface is very uneven and rocky, 
Dut every foot of the soil, to speak literally, has 
been rendered available; and wherever’ the 
spade or husbandman’s implement can Gnd 
earth to cultivate, advantage has been taken to 
make the whole productive, the little kingdom 
having more the aspect of a large garden, 
divided into terraces and beds of productive 
vegetation, that. the ordinary aspect of a country. 
Monaco has only two towns and one village on 
Its territory; these are Monaco, the capital, 
Mentone, and Boceabruna. The chief products 
fare oranges, lemons, and olives, The popu- 
lation is about 7000. onaco seems to have 
escaped the feudal system that prevailed a 
the middie ages, and, os if Jost in its insignifi- 
cance, was allowed 'to exist in undisturbed 
freedoun till about the tenth century, when the 
‘sovereignty seems to have passed into the hands 
of one of the Genoese princes of the Grimaldi 
family, in which line it has since continued, 
The present Prince of Movaco is Honoré or 
Onorato1V, When the French, in 1792, altered 
the maps of Italy, and establisiied new states in 
the peninsula, the little province of Manaco was 
appropriated ‘by that nation, and added to its 
enlarged possessions, and so retained till the 
peace of 1815, when it was restored to its right- 
ful prince~ though, for future security, placed 
under the protection of Sardinia, who main 
tains a small garrison in the territory. The 
Fevenue of the state is about £12,000, the prince 
having £5000 for his expenses. 

MONACO, the capital of the above prin- 
cipality, is situated on & small rocky peninsula 
‘or cupe in the Mediterranean, und both by situa~ 




















tion and ert is very strong, being defended by 
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faded and works. ‘The town is very small, has 
‘good harbour for small vessels, and a fine old 
Palace, with many a ‘and richly orna- 
Rented chambers. The whole town, with its 
mull harbour, quaint streets, and curious 
balldings, surveyed from the citadel or crags 
toro it, presents as singular and beautiful a 
Prospect’ as is to be met with in Italy. Popn- 
lation, 2000, " Mnaco is the ancient Hercalis 
Honeci Portus of the Romans. 
MONADELPHIA, the name of the sixteenth | 
das in the Linnean system of sexual or arti- | 
fiial classifcation of 
‘he stamina are united below into cylindrical 
body through which the pistil passes. ‘The 
‘comprises eight orders and several genera. 
MONAGHAN, a country in the north of 
Inland, in the provinee of Ulster, bounded on 
the north by Tyrone; south, by Meath; west, | 
by Fermanagh ; and east, by Armagh. ‘It hos 
‘length of 37, a width of 23, and a superficial 
‘7a of 500 square miles. ‘The whole country, 
Yithont being mountaitous, is remarkably billy 
2d irregular, though in no place can these 
evations be ‘sald to constitute a chain. ‘The 
Iighest land in. Monaghan is bat a trife over | 
1000 feet, where, on the east of the county, | 
the Fews, as they are called, give off the cul-| 
‘ination ‘known as Mully Ash Hill. A great 
fatent of the lamd is covered with bog, and it, 
has also many small lakes; these, with the 
ceanty, being open to the north and north-west 
Minds, renders the climate cold and humid. 
The soll being of a deep clayey nature renders 
{tery favourable to the growth of flax, whieh 
secordingly is euitivated to & considerable ex- 
tent, Im the centre and to the south of the | 
connty are situated tha most fertile portions 
of the soll, though the absence of pasture pre- 
Yenta both the fattening of stock and even the 
Tearing of sheep, except to a very limited ex- 
teat, ‘The mineral wealth of Monaghan is 
considerable, and comprises several varieties of 
xeellent building stone, iron stone, slate, lead 








ore, milistones, potter's clay, and marl, ‘with | i 


Might traces of coal. The rivers are neither 
large ner important, the chief being Blackwater, 
Fane, Gide, and Erae. Out of nearly 166 

‘those only of any extent are Muckno Lous, 
‘yl Tamer Lough, but which for beauty, size, 
and she effect are eqeal to some of the 
Pet ia the ‘kingdom. The linen trade that 


ly constituted the great industrial feature | is 


of the county has lately declined to a great 
extent; and the land now presents the werst 
ketures of Irish agriculture, the soil being 
divided into innumerable little holding», oa 
Which colonies and furmilies exist without’ the 
Means to make or any attempt to precare a 
More productive or profitable crop than what 
Mill barely support soul and body; the county 
in consequance presenting some of the saddest 
And most repagasnt features of Irish poverty 
‘ad mismanagement. 

Monaghan is divided into five baronies, is ia 
the diocese of Clogher, and forms part of the 
Rerth-eastern cireatt ; and returns two members 
to Parliament from ‘a general popaiation of 
M4310, aad 5121 electors. 

MONAGHAN, a town in Ireland, amd the 
capital of the county of that name. Ita soventy- 





tains & castle, county court-house, county gael, 
a handsome new church, and several chapels, 
It is the assize-town for the county, has four 
markets every week for linen, com, and geweral 
Agricnltaral prodnee, and hs © population of 


MONBODDO, Juses Bunwerr, comment 
aed Lord Monboddo. ‘This celebrated Scotch. 
Jutge and learned writer was born ia 1714 in 
incardimeshire, and after studying at Aberdeen, 
matricalated at the University of Groningen: 
he afterwards Tebarned te Scotland, and in 1738 





Session wmder the title of Lord Monboddo, 
‘where he continued to preside as an able and 
upright Judge till his death in 1799 at the age 


of 85, “His great literary productions are, 3 
“Dissertation on the Origin and Progress’ of 
Languaze,” in six vole., pubtiahed in 1774, and 
\ Anctent Metaphysics,” in six vols.. printed in 
1778. His profound veneration for the learning 
‘and wisdom of the ancients ted him to depreciate 
all modera learning ; and his views and senti- 
ments being widely different from these of his 
countrymen, and indeed of the age, caused his 
first work to be ridiculed and most severely 
condemmed by the literati of Scotland, while 
in England it was received in a far more’ Hberal 
and deserving eptrit. He was a man of simple 
abite, Kindly and generous nature, and of 
mest exemplary conduct through life, leved by 
MMs dependants, 


‘and honoured by all who knew 
MONETA, the ancient Roman for 
money or coins, 80 called because the Romans 
Kept their silver money in the temple of Jeno 
Moneta, Moneta being represented on their 
coins in the gui of a female with a pair of 
scales, and symbotical of justice and liberality. 
MONEY, from moneta, coin, stamped metal ; 
any piece of metal, usually ‘gold, sliver, oF 
copper, stamped by public authority with’ the 
‘name and arms of the prince or state that directs 
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before that period, but they were always of 
gold. Some pleces of gold were by 
‘Henry 111. about 1257, but lt ts from the reign 


of Edward Ill. that the regular series of gold 
einage, commences, In 1344 that, prince frst 
struck lsrins, supposed to be 80 called from 
Dest gold then coined at Florence, a state where 
‘aris then began faintly to dawn, 
TL issued haif-guineas, double-guiness, 
e-gulnea plecss. ‘The first money coined 
‘anclent Britain seems to have been copper, 
be arzival of the Saxons in England, 
‘any copper money appeared here for 
Centuries, nor was there a general cur 
of Eng'ish authorized copper money til 
1672. Between the Restoration in 1660 
‘this last’ period, cities, towns, and even 
individuals were allowed to’ coin copper money 
for the convenience of trade. Copper money 
‘was first used in Scotland and ireland A.D. 1340. 


i] 


clipped by natives as well as foreigners, inso- 
much that it was scarcely left of half its value; 
the retrieving of this wretched state of our 
is justly regarded as one of the glories of 
reign. The British coinage is now 
wholly performed in the Mint on Tower Hill, 

MONFERRATO, the former name of a dis- 
trict of Italy, now ‘comprised in the Sardinian 
Kingdom; it lay between Genoa on the south 
and the Milanese on the north, and extended 
Isterally from the Po tothe Ligurian Apennines, 
From the eleventh century to the time of 
Charles V. it gave the title of marquis to & 
descendynt of the princely House of Saxony, 
Dut the line becoming extinct, the marquisate 
fell to the Gonzagas of Mantua; till in 1612 that 
Une also failing, the territory was claimed by 
the Dnke of Savoy, which led to a civil war that 
was only terminated after elghteen years’ strife 
by dividing the contested state between the 
{emle succession of Mantua and the Duke of 

Voy. 

During the war of the Spanish succession 
Savoy succeeded in obtaining the whole fief, 
‘and through the House of Savoy, which also 
absorbed the title as well as the lands, the 
marquisate of Monferrato became merged in 
the Crown of Sardinia. The state is now 
Glrlded nto, the provices of Acaul, Alb 
Alessandria, Asti, ‘and Mondova. 

MONGE, Gasranp, one of the most cele- 
‘brated French mathematicians and philosophers 
of modern times, was born at Beaune in Bur- 
‘gundy in 1746, and after recefving the rudiments 
Of his education among the Jesults, was sent to 
the University of Lyons to complete his studies, 
Where, so rapid was his progress, that at slx- 
tgen years of age he was elected to fill the chair 
of plillosophy in that important His 

ius for engineering displaying itself about 
the same time, he was appointed professor of 








mathematics and physics at Mezitres, and soon 
fer panied a work called the" Setence of 
calcatus 1 the 





| case of two variables by means of plane geometry. 








In 1740, he was elected a member of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and being appointed Examiner 
to the Naval Cadets, wrote his “Elementary 
Treatise on Statics.” On the breaking ont of 
the Revolution, he was made Minister of the 
‘Marine, but soon removed to the more important 
atce of equipping and organtzing those iumenso 
armies the French ‘Republic put on foot. He 
founded the Normal and Polytechnic Schools, 
attended the army to Italy; and has been 
accused of organizing that wholesale robbery 
of books, pictures, manuscripts, and works of art, 
from the different monasteries, cities, and pa- 
laces, which fell into the hands of the ‘invaders, 
and ‘immense loads of which plunder were 
sent to Paris to enrich the French galleries and 
rouseums, but which on the downfall of Napo- 
leon were compelled in a reat measure to be 
restored. He followed Bonaparte to Egypt, and 
with Berthollet and Fourier formed part of the 
selentife commission, and on his retura to 
France, published @ beautiful work descriptive 
of his researches and the history of the country, 
Under the Empire, his fortunes were greatly 
advanced by his patron, Napoleon, creating 
him a member of the Senate, and conferring on 
him the title of Count of Peluse, with an estate 
in Westplulis, and a gift of 200,000 francs to 
‘support his new title and honours. ‘The mortif- 
cation suffered by Mongé after the restoration 
of the Bourbons, by being expelled from the 
Institute, and the suppression of his Polytechnic 
School, hastened his death, which occurred in 
1818." He was the author of several other 
‘selentific and philosophical works, 

MONGOLIA, a vast country lying in the 
interior of Asia, between 38° and 35° north 








rear; with the exception of the Ta Gobi or 
great Gobi, the remainder of the country is 
high table-land, above 3000 feet over the sea, 


of the Buddnists. 

Irga is about 8000, but fall 
Lamas or priest-attendanta 
thelr faith, “The Mongols 
inhabit either towns or villages, 
nomadic life, passing the summer on 
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of rivers, where there is abundant pasturage 
for thelr flocks; and spend the winter at. the 
ase of some tall hill or mountain-range, that 
affords them protection from the severe winds. 
‘The wealth of the natives consists In thelr 


‘Tartar and Mongol Women, 


numerous flocks and herds of sheep, camels and 
horses. The wild animals are, antelopes, dzig- 
getais or wild asses, deer, hares, foxes, squirrels, 

ind numbers of marmots. ‘The Mongols 
are generally satisfied with such food as their 
fiocks supply, and seldom seek for variety, or 
‘trouble themselves to cultivate the soil. ' In 
summer they live almost entirely on milk, 
‘using without distinction or preference that of 
the sheep, camel, mare, cow, or goat. Their 
ordinary drink is warm water, in which an 
inferior tea is infused; with this they mix 
cream, milk or butter according to abundance 
or convenience. A spirituous liquor to which 
‘they are much attached on certain occasions, 
is distilled from sour mare's milk, ‘The skins 
of sheep with the wool turned inwards, are 
‘used for clothes by both sexes. The people are 
very dirty, but are reported to be open and 
generous; ' their great pride is to excel in 
handling ‘the bow and arrow, in martial exer- 
elses, riding, mounting a flying horse, and 
hunting wild animals.” They have no know 
edge of money, and trade only with the Chinese 
in barter for clothes, silks, arms, tobacco, and 
other necessary articles, for which they ex- 
change horses, camels, and oxen. ‘Their 
religion is Buddhism, called Lamatsm; for their 
‘Lamas or priests they have the most blind and 
infatuated superstition, giving them whatever 
‘they possess of value; and in every respect are 
the dupes of their ignorant priesthood, to whom 
‘they attribute the most miraculous powers. 
‘The Mongols are divided into the Eastern or 














‘Mongols, and the Western or Kalmucks 
or Eluths. The firat, or those only inhabiting 
Mongolia, are subdivided into three nations 
‘who are ‘all subject to the Emperor of China, 
homsthey consider, the Grand Khan of the 
Tartars. ‘These nations are further split into 
tribes, each of which has an hereditary chief 
called s Khan, most of whom claim to'be de- 
‘seended from Genghis Khan. Each chief pays a 
‘small annual tribute to the Emperor; but this 
is always out of policy returned with a hand- 
some gift by way of acknowledgment for thelr 
military services. The whole population of 
‘Mongolia is supposed not to exceed 2,000,000, 

‘The chef mountain-ranges are the Altai, and 
{ts subordinate chains, The principal Lakes 
‘are Baikal Kokonor, or the Azure Sea, Oling 
and Dzaring. The heat in summer is so intense 
in parts that not a blade of grass will grow 
while in winter the cold is perishing. Their 
hair is closely shaven, except a tuft left on the 
crown.—See Moov... 

MONGOL EMPIRE.—See Moov Exrmr. 

MONKSHOOD, & poisonous plant of the 
‘genus Leontodon, and belonging to the class of 





Moskshood. 


Syngenesia, order Polygamia Aqualis, and 
‘identical with Aconite and Wolfsbane. A nar- 
cotic sedative drug, used in medicine chiefly 
in the form of an extract from the leaves, and 
‘occasionally as a tincture. 

MONK, a religions recluse, a person who 
retires from the world to give himself up wholly 
to God, and lead a life of solitude, abstinence, 
and prayer. ‘The persecutions that attended 
the first converts to Christianity forced the new 
delievers to retire from the world, and live in 
deserts and unfrequented places, in’ the hope of 
there finding that peace and comfort they were, 
denied in the society of men. The example of 
these holy men, and the odour of sanctity that 
invested their ‘voluntary banishment, gave $0 
high a degree of reputation to the practice that, 
when Christianity prevailed, and the cause that 
hha called for such retirement had expired, manv 
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‘The ancient monks were divided inte three 
classes or distinguishing features :—1. The Soli- 
taries. 2. ‘The Cenobites. 3. Tho Sarobiates. 


. oF frlendly, were these who 
community in the’ eame house, and 
under the game rules and superior. The Buro- 


cell being apart and unconnected by any cloister. 
Tho monks of Europo aro all of the Cosnobite 
class, live in monasteries according to certain 
rules established by the founder, and wear & 
distinguishing habit; these are again subdivided, 
according to the names of their founders, such 
as the Chartroux, Benedictines, Awgustines, and 
others. Some of those orders which have no 
endowment, and are obliged to beg for the 
support of their house and fraternity, are called 
Mendicants ; of these the most important are 
‘the Capuchins and Franciscans, who are usually 
called Friars, 

‘The first order of monks were those of St. 
Anthony, established in Egypt in the fourth 
century,’ and which was soon extended by 
devout followers all over Syria, Mesopotamia, 
and Lesser Asia; till those regions were filled 
‘with hives of pions drones, who were content to 











age every part of Europe had establishments of 
the followers of SS. Basil, Jerome, Augustine, 
Benedict, Bernard, Francis, or Dominic, and 
many others, 

‘Monks are further distinguished by the 
colour of their habits, as Black, White, and 
Grey ; some again ure called monks of the choir, 
P monks, and lay monks. 

MONK, Grouor, Dike or ‘Ausmuanze, an 
English republican ‘general celebrated for’ the 
part he took in the struggle between King and 
Cominons, by siding with Charles IL, and being 
‘hetimmediate cause of the Restoration. George 
‘Monk was the second son of Sir Thomas Monk, 
‘an iimpoverished baronet, and was born in 
Devonshire in 1/08, His’ father having been 
publicly arrested for debt before all the county. 
gentlemen assembled at. Plymouth to meet the 
young King Charles I., his son Gorge, who was 
Present, was #0 indignant at the insult, that he 
Ausnulted the oflcer, whom he eaned to severely 

r 





that, to eacape the of his rash act, 
he was compelled t0 quit the , Joining 
fn expedition ‘under “Gir Richard “Grenville 
‘against the Spaniards. 

‘On his return he volunteered to serve in 
the Low Countries, where he rose to the rank 
of captain, and for the next ten years con- 
tinued in the army, taking part in all its ope- 
rations, and acquiring considerable professional 
experience. Upon his return em the breaking 
out of the Giril War, he atzeched himself 
to the reyal cause, recetring the rank of 
colonel. Being accused of troassa, he was 
deprived of hie command, but imstening to 
Oxford, he 20 justitted himself to thedcing, that 
Charles restored iin to favour with the grade 
of majer-geoeral, and in 1646 seat him to 
Desieys the cown of Nantwich. Here, however, 
he was made prisoner, and suffered a signal 
defeat frou Fairfax, xo sent him to the Tower, 
where be remained in captivity for two yeare, 
Throwgh the infaence and persunaien Of his 
frienda, and as is is alleged through.a large 
bribe, he wae indweed to join the Parliamentary 
party, upon which his liberation itumediatel 
followed, and he was intrested with considerable 
‘powers, ‘and sent to Seetland, whens, aa well 
ag in Irelund and subsequently ia commamé of a 
fleet, bath against the royalists and in tive war 
with Holland, “he displayed great zallitary 
talenta, and rose to the highest grage im the 
army, ths of poneea 

in all hia commends, whether 2 general or 
governor, Monk Tred tie good fortune $0 secure 
the entire affection and devotion of iis troops, 
and to coneiliate the feelings of both Scotch and 
Irish, over whom he had to exercise authority ; 
‘and though the inhabizants of both countries 
detested the caure and principles he upheld, 
their respect and esteem for the general were 
earnest and profound. His former loyalty made 
hin an object of suspicion to Cromwell, even to 
the hour of his death, while it kept the king's 
arty in constant hope of his returning to his 
allegiance; but so cautiously and prudentially 
did Monk act through all the attempts made to 
‘compromise him on the one hand, and to obtain 
‘& declaration of support on the other, that 
‘Cromwell himself, though to the last suspicions, 
could find nothing but open and conscientious 
‘conduct in the general, nor could the royalists 
‘obtwin any confirmation one way or the other, 
‘as to his intended actions or secret feelings. 

On the death of the Protector, Monk was the 
first to proclaim Richard a5 his successor ; and 
‘though Richard Cromwell endeavoured to win 
hhim to his side by saying his father had told 
him to be guided by Monk in all things, he 
replied so carefully that no ane‘voald fathom his 
future intentions; and though his brother was 
‘sent to him from the king's party toendeavour to 
get from him a promise of support, he treated 
the ambassador with every mark ‘of affection 
and regard, but refused to entertain or even 
eter upon’ the secret aubject with which be 
came charged Perfectly conscious that Richard 
Cromwell would be unable to mainisin his su 
thority, Monk soon after put his army in motion, 
and by easy stages advanced from Scotland to 
‘the metropolis, everywhere being met on his 
‘mareh by the most infuential inhabitants with 
petitions, urging on him the necessity of esta- 

ishing & permanent and equitable government, 
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On his arrival in London, Menk quartered his 
army and established his head-quarters in West- 
minster, where for a time he affected a blind 
obedience to the orders of the Parliament, and 
Gecuted without @ murmar all its olfous 


‘At length, throwing off the mask, he com- 
plained of the degrading work they gave him to 
exeente, and ordered them Immediately to issue 
YWritsfor anew Parliament. ‘This was the death- 
dlow to the Long or Rump Parllament, which 
was compelled to yield, and General Monk beceme 
by general consent the head of authority ; the 
Puritan party, in the hope of maintaining their 
own influence, offering him the Protectorate, 
Which Richard had surrendered. This, and all 
imllar offers, he declined with firmness; and 
sending his old friend Sir John Grenville with a 
message to the king, with assurances of his devo- 
tion and loyalty, and advice how to act, awaited 
the meeting of the new Parliament.” In the 
mean time Sir John returned from Charles with 
the letters Monk had suggested to the new 

, these were immediately laid before Par- 
lament, May Ist, 1660, and, backed by the 
declaration of the generai, resulted in the imme- 
diate acknowledgment of the royal authority, 
tnd the restoration of the king unfettered by 
ondittons and absolute in all prerogative. Mon} 
‘met Charles at Dover, and was received by both 
brothers with the distinction and favours his 
eminent services justified. He was soon after 
created a Knight of the Garter, admitted into 
the Privy Council, made Master of the Horse, 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, First Commis- 
sioner of the Treasury, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces, and created Baron Monk, Earl of 
Torrington, and Duke of Albemarle, with the 
aif of a landed estate of the value of £7000 per 
Annum, besides many rich presents and princely 
Tewards, Nor did his honours stop here; the 
hole body of peers met him at the door of the 
House, and respectfully conducted him to his 
seat ; he was made lord lieutenant of the coun- 
les of Devon and Middlesex, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and with Prince’ Rupert was given 
‘the command of the fleet in the Dutch war, 














‘The fatigues of a long and active life brought | 


on an attack of asthma and dropey, that in the 
month of January, 1670, carried him off in the 
sizty-second year of his’ age, at the Cock Pit, a 
house given to him by the king; he was soon 
after interred in Westininster Abbey with great 
yomp. He married a milliner of Drury Lane, 
the daughter of a blacksmith, who had for some 
Years lived with him in a less reputable manner, 
and left one child, a son, who, at the age of 
sixteen years and two days, was before his 
father’s death married in the bedroom of his 
arent to the daughter of Lord Ogle; he died, 
however, without issue in his thirty-fourth 
year, and the title beeame extinct in that family, 
the estate and property going to Lori Bath, tlie 
ton of Sir Jolin Grenville, Monk’s kinsman. 
MONKEY, the popular name for an ape or 
daboon ; biit, in zoology. more properly applied 
to those forms among the Stmiadce which pos- 
tess tails. 

‘This family has been divided by the older 
Raturatists into four classes: the Apes, which 
have no tails; the Baboons, which have short 
tails; the Monkeys, which have long tails; and 
the Sapajous, which have prehensile tails.’ Mo- 








dem rooiogists have denominated the whole 
Quedrumanous, or foor-hended, from their eapa- 
Uility of 1 any object firmly elther with 
‘the fore or hind limbs, Cunning, inquisitive- 
ness, and a strong propensity to imitate, are the 
Tost marked festures in thelr eharacter; but 
these some of the species possess in 90 high & 
degree as nearly toresemble a reasoning faculty. 
They are almost all gregarious, and are ct 

natives of the immeasurable forests under the 
‘tropics, except the few which inhabit the Cape 
of Good Hope, Barbary, and the precipices about 
Gibraltar. ‘Their food’ is almost entirely vexe- 
table, thongh they heve no objection to insects, 
‘ld honey, eges, oF oceasionally the young of 


‘Monkey's Bread is the fruit, of the African 
tree Adamsonta Dipitata; Monkey's Flower is 
the name of the plant Aimalus Réngens, 
native of Australia, 

In architecture and engineering, Monkey is a 
name given to machine used to drive piles of 
‘wood into the earth for the superstructures of 
bridges piers, or houses. 

(ONMOUTHSHIRE, a western county of 
England, on the borders of South Wales, 
bounded’on the north byHerefordshire, south by 
the Bristol Channel and the estuary of the 
Severn, east by the Wye, and west and south- 
‘west by Brecknock and Glamergan; has an 
extreme length of 34 miles, and a width of 28; 
contains an area of 496 square miles, of 318,720 
‘acres, of which 270,000 are arable, meadow, and 
pasture; and has a population of 187,418. ‘The 

mneral aspect of the country ts a suc 
cession of hill and dale, wood aud water; parts 
being high, mountainous and rocky; ‘others 
consisting of gentle slopes, ferttle plains, and 
wooded valleys, combining the sublime and 
magnificent with the most beautiful scenery 
and prospect. The soil is generally fertile, e&- 
pecially between the Wye and Usk; in ‘the 
south there is much marsh, but still, abundant 
pasturage for large droves of cattle; in the 
orth, which is more mountainons, there is 
plentiful Keep for flocks, and consequently, 
humbers of sheep are reated in that distriet ; 
while the east of the county may be regarded a6 
the corn-growing part of the land.  Mon- 
mouthshire is abundantly supplied with streams 
and rivers, the most important of whieh, how. 
ever, are the Wye, the Usk, the Rumney, Mun- 
now, and the Ebbw or Ebwy. The Wye has 
always been regarded as one of the mest 
Deantifal and picturesque rivers in England, 
and has been a fruitful source of admiration to 
every writer on the geography or topography of 
this island. The Usk, which divides the county 
into two parts, is also fruitful and romantic in 
picturesque beauties; the others, though at- 
tractive and interesting, want the positive 
excellences of the Wye and Usk. ‘The mineral 
products are, iron, coal, and various ki ds of 
stone, with quarries of breccia, The manufao- 
tures’ are flannel, ple, stockings, woollen 
caps, anda few’ otlier coarse articles’ of that 
nature, which, with the iron foundries and coal 
mines, constitute the chief emproyment of the 
le Monmonth is divided into elx handreds 
and 122 parishes; has seven market towne; 
forms part of the Oxford judicial elreutt; and 
returns two members to Parliament from 5121 
registered electors, Population, 167418; 
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MONMOUTH, a town and municipal borough. 
in England, and the capital of the county of the 
same name, is situated on the Wyo, or Just 
‘Above the Junction of that river with the 
Munnow ; is 17 miles south of Hereford, and 
130 miles west-north-west from London. Mon- 
mouth is a clean handsome town, and possesses 
several fine structures, town ‘hall, gaol, two 
fine churches, besides several dissenting places 
of worship, a free grammar-school, national and 
‘other schools, and two bridges over the Wye and 
Munnow. ‘The town consists of one fine 
‘spacious street, leading from under an ancient 
gateway to the market-place; and has the 
Yenerable ruins of an ancient castle, once the 
favourite abode of John, Duke of ‘Lancaster 
@obn of Gaunt), sud was the birthplace of 
Henry of Monmouth —the gallant Henry V. 
‘The town does & good trade in its iron and tin 
‘works, com and paper mills; and, by means of 
the Wye, carries ons large water-trafic in 
many commodities. The borough returns one 
member to Parliament from 1676 registered 
electors, and a population of 26,512. 

‘Also’ the name of a county in the State of 
New Jersey, United States; and of two other 
towns in the same country. 

MONMOUTH, James Scor, DuxE oF, 0 
natural son of Charles IL, by Lucy, daughter 
of Richard Walters, » gentleman of Haverford- 
west, in the county of Pembroke, If Lord 
Clarendon is to be credited—and there is no 
Teason to doubt the statement of this always 
Yeracious histotian—this unprincipled young 
Indy, who possessed great personal attractions, 
went over to Holland, where the youthful king 
was then residing, with the express purpose of 
captivating the young Charles, and becoming, 
‘what her beauty and arts quickly accomplished, 
the mistress of the exiled monareh, Monmouth 
‘was born at Rotterdam in 1649, and was early: 
distinguished for his personal attractions, courtly 
and affable address, and unbounded generosity. 
Such qualities soon endeared him to the 
People and all who knew him; and the 
‘sincere affection entertained for him by his 
father is one of the best traits in Charles's 
character. Soon after the Restoration, in 1652, 
he was created Baron of Tindale, ‘Earl of 
Doncaster, and finally Duke of Monmouth and 
Knight of ‘the Bath. "In 1665, he was appointed 
‘Master of the Horse, and married Anne, daughter 
land sole heir of the Duke of Buccleuch, whose 
sumame of Scot he then assumed, taking the 
title of Duke of Buecleuch, and with it was or- 
@ained Lord Great Chamberlain and High 
Admiral of Scotlaud, In 1668 he was farther 
‘appointed to the command of the Life Guards, 
‘and soon after Captain-General of the King’s 
forces, lord-lieutenant of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, Governor of Hull, chief Justice in 
eyre of the forests south of the Trent, and in 
1670 sworn of the Privy Couneil. Sach honours, 
‘wealth, and important functions could not but 
Greatly annoy the morose Duke of York, the 

g's brother—especially as it was generally 
delieved that out of his affection for Monmouth, 
‘and the popular admiration in which he was 
held, Charles seriously meditated declaring 
his legitimacy and openly acknowledging him as 
the heir to the throne. The consequence was, 
‘that when the Duke of York’s unpopularity 
Roceaniated his being sent out of the country, 

6 











he stipulated with Charles, as the condition of 
his obeying the royal command, that Monmouth’ 

bastardy should be declared, and the young duke 
made toquitthe country at the same time, both of 
which measures Charles was compelled to agree 
to. A formaldeclaration was signed by the king of 
his connection with Lucy Walters, and an order 
made out for the immediate departure of Mon- 
‘mouth from the realm. Though Monmouth 
passed most of those years of banishment in 
Germany and Holland in the company of Lady 
Harriet Wentworth, who had sacrificed “her 
‘name and station to share his solitude, the bitter 
animosity he felt against the Duke of York 
became the mainspring of all his after-treasons 
and plots, both against his father’s authority 
and the duke’s right to the crown. In 1678, he 
was sent with absolute powers into Scotland to 
suppress the fanatical risings of the Covenanters, 
which he finally accomplished by the rout he 
gave the Puritan party at;Bothwell Bridge, and 
‘which has been magnified into the importance of 
a battle. His clemency, however, to the van- 
quished is one of the noblest traits'in his whole 
character, and the moderation he displayed on 
that occasion justly endeared him to the whole 
nation. On tie death of bis father, and the 
‘accession of James, he was induced by Argyle 
‘and others té make'a descent on England, wille 
his friends raised their clans in Scotland with 
‘view of marching south to meet and co-operate 
with him. “Accordingly, in June, 1685, Mfon- 
mouth, with a few hundred followers, landed at 
Lyme itegis, in Dorset, where he was immediately 
Joined by many thousands of the peasantry, 
‘whom he quickly armed ; the rest, for whom he 
could find no weapons, following his little band 
in disorganised mob. 

‘At Taunton, he hed the folly to assume the 
title and functions of a king; and issued @ pro- 
clamation denouncing James us a usurper, & 
traitor, and an assassin, and accusing him of the 
inurdet of Godfrey and Essex, and with delibe- 
rately causing the Fire of London. This il- 
‘advised and foolish proclamation, ‘though it 
delighted the common people, exposed him to 
the ‘contempt of all persons of education and 
influence; and his army, though recruited by 
the lower order in vast numbers, recetved no 
accession from the gentry of the country through 
which he passed. Albemarle, with 4000 militia, 
advanced to meet Monmouth ; but dreading lest 
his men, who had shown a great affection for 
the invader, should desert to the enemy, was 
obliged to retreat suddenly when within sight of 
the rebels. Lord Feversham at length, at the 
head of some regiments hastily brought over 
from the Low Countries encountered Monmouth’s 
army at Sedgmoor, when, if their leader had 
only shown the courage as a general he lad 
given evidence of asan officer, the defeat that 
followed might have been rendered a victory. 
But by his own weakness und indecision, and the 
‘ross cowardice of his Master of the Horse, 
Lord Grey. the rebels, after a bravely contested 
attle of three hours and a half, were broken 
‘and scattered in every direction. “Monmouth 
himself, in the height of the action, basely 
turned ‘his horse, and. setting the example of 
flight, galloped from the field and never drew 
rein tiil he had placed twenty miles between the 
‘soene of conflict and himself. He then changed 
clothes with poor peasant, and striking into 
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the woods and fields, akulked about in ditches 
aad behind hedges, afraid to ask for aid, and 
dreading every sound; the unbappy man passed 
‘ues or four days, tll, his moral eeurage pro- 
‘trated and his physical strength exhausted by 
fatigue and hunger, he was discovered like 
felon in a ditch, lying: on his face, and his bod 

arly covered with fern and leaves A few pods 


‘Duke of Monmouth, 


‘of peas to support his exhausted frame, and the 
diamond Order of the Garter were taken from | 
his pockets by his eaptors, who immediately 
conveyed him to London, where, at his impor~ 
tunity, he was a few days after admitted to an 
Audience with the king, his uncle. In this in- 
terview, after having signed a letter acknow- 
Jedging'his (legitimacy, and in the most abject 
terms implored James to grant him his life, he 
at length gained a courage from despair; and 
‘on James demanding, as a preliminary, that he 
should make a full confession of all his accom- 
plces, Monmouth sprang to his feet, and refusing 
% brand his name with such eternal infamy, 
prepared himself to dle; and the warrant being 
signed, he was the next day led to the block. 
The death of Monmouth was one of the most 
Shastly scenes ever witnessed. The executioner, 
‘snade nervous by Monmouth’s address to him to 
Wo his work quickly, struck so feebly, that the 
duke looked up reproachfully at him’after the 
first blow; the next two or three strokes were 
‘equally powerless, when, throwing down the 
ate, the man would have fied, but, secured and 
commanded by the sheriff, Ne returned to his 
tsk, and with the fifth blow severed the head 
from the trunk, July 15, 1685. Such, however, 
‘was the love with which he was regarded by the 
people, that the lower order refused to credit his 
death, ‘and long after fondly looked for his return. 
MONRO, Da. ALEXANDER, a celebrated 
Scotch physician, born in 1697, who, after takin 
his degree at the University of Leyden, obtair 
the chair of anatomy at the College of Edin- 
burgh, and died in 1679, He was the author of 
a valuable work on Osteology, which for nearly 








hulf a century Was a text-book on that branch 


of anatomical study; and though now super- 
neded by the works of Cloquet, Lizars, and more 
modern anatomists, ig still referred to as an 
authority. He was also the author of work 
on the “Anatomy of the Nerves,” and many 
‘valuable papers on medical subjects. 

‘Also the name of the son and grandson of 
the above, who held in succession the professor's 
chair of anatomy in Edinburgh. 

MONRO, the name of several counties in the 
United States of America, with arcas varying 
from 1100 to 4450 square tailes, and populations 
Of from 3500 to 90,000. 

‘Also the name of several townships in the 
American States; very few of them, however, 
‘have a population exceeding 4000. 

MONROE, Jaucs, President of the United 
States, This worthy and distinguished patriot 
‘was born of Scottish parentage in the county of 
Westmoreland, State of Virginia, in the year 
1751, and entering as a volunteer into the Army 
of Independence at the age of sixteen, continued 
in the service through all the trouble’ and hard~ 
ships of the war, tll, on the ratification of peace 
and the independence of his country, he retired 
from a military life with the rank of colonel, 
He then adopted the law as a profession, and 
after studying in the university of his native 
State, was elected member for Virginia to the 
National Congress. Having risen to the sena- 
torial dignity, he was sent under the Washington 
Presidency as the representative of his country 
‘at the Court of France; from which post, in 
1796, he was recalled, and invested with ‘the 
funetions of Governor of his native State of 
Virginia, After holding this important office 
for three years, he was, in 1801, again accre- 
dited to France as American minister, from 
whence he was removed fo the Court of Madrid 
‘and finally to that of London, when he retw 
to America to take the office of secretary of state 
under Madison’s presidency ; and in 1816, was 
himself advanced to that honourable post.’ On 
the expiration of his presidential term, in 1820, 
he retired frst to Virginia, but subsequently 
took up his abode in the city of New York, 
where he died in the year 1831. The “* Monroe 
Doctrine,” as it has been termed, is a line of 
policy enunciated by this President, to the effect 
that the whole American continent ought to be 
considered the property of the people of the 
United States, and that no forelgn state ought 
to possess either territory or jurisdiction over 
any portion of it. 

‘MONS, a town of Belgium, situated on the 
small river Trouile, a tributary of the Scheldt, 
which divides it into two parts, and is used to 
assist in the defence of the place. It les about 
thirty-four miles south-west from Brussels, and 
is generally well built, with several regular 
streets and a few spacious squares. Like most 
Flemish towns, it has several rather handsome 
churches; but its most noticeable objects are, 
the market-house, town-hall, and the Govern- 
ment House, The chief manufactures of Mons 
are woollens, cottons, and laces ; iron foundries, 
saltpetre and salt works, soap, and earthenware. 
Population, 24,000. Mons isa town of some 
antiquity and ‘considerable strength, and was 
the theatre of many important events in the 
frequent wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, It has been repeatedly besieged, and 
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many times tuken by the English, under Marl 

arog core rir ‘Suze; and 
rench and alles i to 

fein 17o4 to 1734, cunpeigne 

‘MON8OON or MONSOONS, periodical winds 

peculiar to the eastern hemisphere, or that 

m of the Pactte known asthe indian 

; and though their track embracesa wider 
aphere thet this, the regio over, whieh hey 
Drovail with greateat force and regularity a from 
Te eastern const of Madagascar to the Malaya 
peninsula, The monsoons blow steadily for half 
Bie year in one direction, and for the other half 
from an opposite point of the compass; the 
Honsoons re Attanc are called trade winds 

‘Monsoons are cuused by changes in the pot 
tion of the suns wien the sun ie‘ the southern 
Hemisphere, ir produces «northeast wend and 
when it is in the northern hemisphere, a north- 
Westwind. ‘The north-eust-monsoon blows from 
‘November to March, and the south-west mon- 
goon trom, the end of April til thy middle of 
Gctober, The region of monsoons lays a Hse 
forth of the northern border of the trate wins, 
‘and they blow with the greatest foree and with, 
‘Most regularity between the eastern coast of 
Africa and Hindostan.—See Wino. 

MONLAGU, Basu, an English barrister of 
repate, and a ditingulahed witer on legal sab: 
Jects, was born in 1770. He was called to the 
Bar in 1796, and soon obtained a considerable 
Dractice in the Bankraptey Court, to which he 
Was) appointed commissioner,” and. subsc: 
quently, on the abolition of that office, was 
given the post of accountant-general in: the 
same court, which office he retained for ten 
ears. ir, Montagu died at Boulogne iy 1601. 
‘As a writer on legal subjects, especially of 
bankruptcy adi, Sr. Montagu obtained great 
Fepatation he was_also the editor of ond 
Bacon’s works in sixteen volames. His literary. 
Performances are said to have reached forty 
Volumes, and more than double that namber it 
manuscript, 

MONTAGU, Exizazera, an English autho- 
reat of considerable repacation and. ome 
fccenttitteg of character, which’ gave her a 
Father prominent position in society during the 
middie and latter part of the lust century. 
‘This lady was born in 1720, and educated under 
the care of Dr. Conyers Middleton, and in 1769 
abisied an “seny on the Writings and Genius 
Of Shukspeare,” a work that met with a very 
wide and deserved ‘popularity. She. was’ the 
founder of the celebrated “ B,ue Stocking Club,” 
‘the subject of so much sercasm and ridicule 
from the wits and writers of the day; the title 
Deing-terived from the colour of the ‘stockings 
‘worm by one of the most privlaged and treqnent 
iezabers ofthe society, Tn commanocation of 
her Kinsman, Edward Wortley Montagu, who, 
when a boy; had been recovered. font poms 
chimney-eveepers, Mrs, Montaga.was inthe 
habit of unnually,'on Mey-day, giving a dinner 
fo al the elinbing boys in the metropolis. Died 
it the advanced age of eighty, in the yeur 1800, 

‘MONTAGU, Lapy Mary Worrcey.— ‘This 
celebrated and strong-minded lady was the 
Sidest daughter of Evelyn Plerrepoint, Earl and 
afterwards Duke of Kingston, and was born in 
Nottinghamshire in the year’ 1600" "She carly 
reecived an excellent etucation at the hands of 
ble masters; and by study end great applica. 














ton she subsequently enlarged her stock of 
{information to a degree fur beyond the ordinary 
amount of intelligence: it was deemed necesmry 
for a feméle to in those duys. By & 
diligent attention to the teak she had assigned 

hereelf, she in short time completely acquired 

the rudiments of the Latin grammur, and by 

her unaided exertions ultimately attained to 8 
very tolerable proficiency in thet language. 10 

178, ass or rather Lady Plerrepoint was may- 

ried to the grandson of the-fiset Earl Sandwich, 
Edward Wortley Memtegu, aa upright and con- 

scientious member of the Lewer House, and 9 
youthful politician of riaing abilities, wlio, four 

years after his meeviage, Was appointed to the 
inportant office of British tative at the 
Court of Consmautinople, rhe imme- 
Gintely repaired, hie wife sceompanying him t 
thesent of his embuesy. Tn ¥728 she returned to 
England, and toaix up her reskdenoe at Twicken- 
ham, where se formed am totimacy with Pope 
‘and Many of thedistinguished men of the day. 
In 1739 shis peniwed to Italy, and for the next 
twenty yeaus of her life vesided in Venice, re- 
turning to Kngiond i ¥F6L, when her health 
Degan rapidly todveline. Sho-only susvived her 
return w few mouths, and-tindin the-year 1762. 
While in, Burkey, Eady Wortey Sfontagu wrote 
a moss graphic ‘and element sucoumt of the 
country in which alte veeided, with an elaborate 
description of Constastingpia.; the whole-of this 
charming work was compited in the form of 
letters, audressed to her friends in England, of 
which a surreptitious edition of three, and ulti- 
mately four volumes, was published in the year 
succeeding her death. The tirst authentic edi- 
tion of her entire works was published in 1803, 
under the editorship of her son, the Marquis of 
Bute; and a later and more complete edition, 
by her grandson, the Lord Wharncliffe, in the 
year 1836, 

‘The medical faculty, as well as society at 
large, is much indebted to Lady Mary Montaga 
for the introduction into Europe of a prophylte- 
tle agent—inoculation—in small-pox, which, ti 
the introduction of vaccination, was the only 
effectual remedy discovered for that scourge of 
the human race. While residing at Constanti- 
nople, Lady Mary had heard that in some of the 
villages of Asia Minor the inhabitants were i 
the hubit of mitigating the virulence of small- 
pos by a mode of treatment that anticipated 
the natural disease, by imparting the contagion 
at a propitious moment, and when the body, 
Deing in health, was beiter able to resist tbe 
malignity of the discase that followed the prac 
tice. 

Being a woman of a strong and energetic 
mind, who bad witnessed the frightful ravages 
of stmall-pox among her own closest and dearest 
friends, and farther stimulated by the desire to 
save her own children from the consequences of 
this loathsome pestilence, she at once set out for 
the locality indicated, and there not only learned 
all the natives had’ to impart, Dut witnessed 
their mode of procedure ; this simply consisted 
of introducing a drop of the viras from the poc 
of an affected person under the skin of a healthy 
‘one, and allowing the disease to manifest itself— 
the’ advantage being that by this mode of prac~ 
tice the mortadty of sinall-pox was immensely 
reduced, the duration of the malady shortened, 
fand the subsequent inflammatory stage and dis- 
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‘igorement abated. Lady Mary 
Sere TOSS ek ay we 
Giately on her return inoculated her own children, 
and with such wnocess that on her authority the 
Practice was adepted in England, and this fatal 
disease was for the first time placed, in ameasare, 
under the power of ark—See Swati-Pex and 
Face 

ers hs Poh hera pranchecidest 

Lady Mary Wort Montagu, anc 

te much of his mother’s firmness of character 
added many individual oharactertsties neither 
‘estimable in himeeHf nor creditable to his family 
sre eno ee aa a 
Ser requently placed him in & state of hestile 
mcepey geed e ne ott 
Pek 





weeps. 
the missing truant by the family, and the 
fring up of ull hope of his recovery, a zentle- 
‘an one day accidentally discovered him while 
folowing hie adopted calling, and, seearing the 
absentee, took him home to’lils parents, from 
whom he again escaped, and, entering. himself 
© board fishing smack, followed a seafaring 
lifefor some time. Growing weary of this em- 
ployment, he worked bs to Spain, and 
‘wok up the calling of a muleteer; here he was 
Svcemore discovered, and returned to his friends, 
‘who placed him under the guardisnship of a 
futor, a gentleman who scems to have 30 far 
improved his charge, as to enable iim to enter 
Parliament with tolerable credit to himself, and 
honour to his family ; his temper and extrava- 
ganee, however, were a constant theme of dis- 
‘Sgreement with his father. to annoy whom, he 
went to Syria, and adopting the dress and 
manners of the country, lived in every respect 


a Turk, He still farther ontraged his rank | 


‘and decorum by advertisements in the English 
Rewspapers—but unsuccessfully —for a wife 
Without a fortune. He ultimately went to Italy, 
‘Where he died, at Padua, in 1776. 

MONTAGU, Epwanp, Ean or SaxDwicE.— 
See Sanpwicn. 

MONTAIGNE, Micuart “Eavzvx, Lon oF, 
Scelebrated French writer and essayist, born at 
Montaigne, Perigord, in 1533. Having’ studic« 
law as a profession, he travelled over the greater 
part of Europe, muking mankind his chief study 





‘herevor he pasted. After holding the office of | 


‘mayor of Bordeaux for four years. and receiving, 
‘many marks of public respect and royal favour, 
hie retired to hia paternal estate at Perigord, and 
‘there passed the remainder of his life in literary 
‘ease and retirement ; devoting his time chiefly 
‘0 the compilation of those essays which In 
Fendered his name so illustrious. The shock 
inflicted on his sensitive nature by the massacre 
‘of St. Bartholomew, had a great effect on his 
‘after-life, and produced in him a settled melan- 
choly. The study of man was his favourite 
scenpation, his whole life being more or less 

to philosophical purauits, His cele- 
‘rated essays, which have been called the 











“Breviary of Honest Men,” contala, sotwith- 
standing their soepticiam, a treasure of worldly 
‘wisdom, and may still be regarded as among the 
most popular works in the Franch 

‘These on the ‘Administration af Justice,” 
“Friendship,” and the “Educatien of Chil. 
dren,” are regarded as the most admirable of 
these essays. Bontaizne died in 158, 

‘MONTALEMBERT, Cuan.es Fosaes, Gomme 
we, & celebrated French writer, whose Sather 
was a peer of France, and held the post of 
ambassador from Charies X. to the court of 
Stockholm ; and his mother was a Sostch lady, 
‘whence his second name of Forbes. Bfomtalem- 
ert, one of the most distinguished writers and 
beflliant orators of France in the present day, 
‘was born in London in 1810, and, hariog ac- 
‘quired his education at the University of Baris, 
early in life distinguished himself as an adweease 

tholicism, and was connected with Lemen- 
nais and Lacordaire in giving ex] to his 
views, by the establishment of schools and 
Journals. His opposition to the government of 
‘the day’ led to his citation before the Tribunal 
of Justice, upon which, having just succeeded to 
his hereditary honours by the death of its 
father, he declined to appear, claiming his right 
as a peer to be tried by the Upper Chamber. 
‘iis defence on that oceasion was the commence- 
ment of his after-celebrity. In 1896, he gave % 
the world his “Life of Elizabeth of Hungary," 
a work that obtained great popntarity. in 1640, 
having attained the prescribed age of 90 
he took his seat in the Chamber of Peers, and 
soon made himself conspicuous ty his remark- 
able oratorical powers, and in 1882 delivered his 
three celebrated speeches on the Hberty of the 
Church, of the monastic orders, and on the 
erty of education. . 

On the formation of the Republic in 1648, 
Montalembert was elected a member of the 
Constiinent Assembly, opposed the continuangs 
of the state of slege, and the retwm of Lows 
Nupoleon ; he, however, snbsequontly approved. 
| of the President's measures, expecta. the 
| ocenpation of Rome; nnd after the Coup d'Réat, 

declined a seat in the Consultative Commi 
, but, accepted one in the council of the 
| Lécisiatif. in 1867, on losing his seat, 
‘retired into private life, thongh, as a political 
writer in the public journals, he made himself 
50 conspicnons, that he was summoned before 
the Correctional Poltes for one of his articles, 
and, after 9 trial that attracted unust 


The works by which 
he is best known in England are, the “ Catholic 
Interests in the 19th Century,” and the “ Politi- 
cal Future of England,” both of which have 
‘been translated into English, and, o account of 
their liberal and intellizent opinions, are highly 
| popular in this country. 

MONTARGIS, the name of a neat well- 
built town of France, in the Department of the 
Loiret, about forty’ miles from Orleans; has 
several churches, and a very ancient castle. 
Population, 8000, 

MONTAUBAN, the name of two towns of 
France; one small and unimportant, in the 
Department of Ile et Vilaine, with a popula- 
tion of 2500; tho other large, ‘important, and 
picturesque, "in the Department of the ‘Tama 
find Garonne, witha population 25,000, Mont- 
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‘auban is the capital of the Department in 
‘which it is situated, and stands on the Tarn, 
thirty miles from Toulouse, and is divided into 
three portions, two on one bank of the river, 
and the third on the other, the whole united by 
‘a stone bridge. One of ‘the most noticeable 
objects in the town isa large square, surrounded 
‘dy handsome buildings, with a double range of 
arcades adorned with 'Doric pilasters, and into 
‘Which square run eight streets from’ opposite 
quarters, Next in interest is a long raised 
‘walk or promenade, called the Falatse, com- 
manding & very beautiful prospect. ‘The town 
hhas also a cathedral, bishop's palace, college, 
observatory, public library, and a Protestant 
university, restored after a suppression of 220 
years, by'Napoleon I. Its manufactures are 
‘ilks,”stuffs, stockings, and linen and woollen 
fabrics, 

‘MONTBRISON or MONTBRICSSON, a small 
compact town of France in the Department of 
‘the Loire, to which itis the capital. Montbri- 
son is situate on the Viger, forty ‘miles from 
Lyons, possesses several efficacious mineral 

its immediate neighbourhood, and 
‘has a population of 8000. 

MONTCALM, Lovis Josera, Manavis px, 
a brave and distinguished French officer who 
was born near Nismes in 1712, and having 
entered the army while yet a youth, ultimately 
rose by his dashing bravery to the rank of 
‘Field Marshal, especially for his marked services 
in the Italian campaign, In 1753 he was 
entrusted with the important command of the 
Canadas, and being well supplied with forces, 
‘was enabled, not omy to resist ali attempts 
made on them by the English but to inflict 
serious injury on the American colony belonging 
to this coufitry, and at that time most inefl- 
ciently supplied’ with troops; but, in the long 
Dorder-war carried on by both parties, he has 
deen censured for encouraging the atrocities 
‘committed by the Indians in his army on the 
colonists, who were subjected to much misery 
and unnecessary bloodshed. After being op- 

‘by Lord Loudon and General Abercromby, 
with great honour to himself, and defeat and 
Rumillation to the British, the home-govern- 
ment at length determined to expel the French 
from America; and to carry on the war with 
‘vigour, sent out a reinforcement of troops under 
General Wolfe, who having effected a landing, 
entirely defeated the French in a battle fought 
Defore the walls of Quebec, on the heights of 
Abraham ; Montesim and Wolfe both falling in 
‘the action, 1759. 

‘MONTEAGLE, Tuomas Seria Rice, Lor. 
This well-known Whig politician was born in 
‘Limerick in 1790, and having been called to the 
‘bar, soon after entered the House as Member 
for Limerick, retaining his seat for the same 
Doroagh for twelve years. In 1832 he was 
returned for Cambridge, and from 1830 to 1834, 
hheld the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 
Secretary for the Colonies, and filled other offices, 
‘which, however, he only subsequently retained 
for a brief period ; and in the year 1836, under 
the ministry of Lord Melbourne, was appointed 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an offlce he held 
for three years, when he was advanced to the 
Peerage a8 Lord Monteagle;, upon which his 








MONTE CHRISTO, & small rocky island in 
the Mediterranean, off the western coast of 
Italy, and ig to the state of Tuscany. 
Monte Christo lies about twenty-five miles 
south of Elba, and between Corsica and the 
Tuscan peninsula of Argentaro, ‘This rocky 
islet, the resort of a vast number of ses-birts, 
has of lute had a fortuitous interest attached 
it by M. Dumas, who has given the hero of one 
of his best written romances the title of Count 
of Monte Christo, and made it the Golconda of 
1his fabulous wealth. |» 

MONTECUCULI, Coowr Srsastux, a 
Italian gentleman in the suite of Catherine de 
Medici, and cup-bearer to the Dauphin, son of 
Francis 1. He was accused in 136 of aving 
poisoned the young prince at Valence, and being 
ut to the torture, confessed he was hired to d0 
it by the partisans of Charles V, He ws 
executed in 1536. 

‘MON TECUCULI, Rarxoxp, Cours 02, 
an Anstrian general born at Modena 1608; b° 
first entered the army under his uncle, and 3008 
distinguished himself when besieging’ Numa 
{n Silesia, by compelling the Swedes to abandon 
their baggage and artillery, In 1657 he wis 
appointed Field Marshal, and gained sever 
splendid victories, and ‘and took Cra~ 
cow from the Swedes. He served against the 
‘Turks, and drove them from Transylvania, for 
which’ he was made president of the 
Council. In 1673 he was sent to oppose the 
French, and afterwards fought with distinction 
against the Prince de Condé. Died 1630, 

‘MONTEM, an ancient festival which as late 
‘as the last fifteen years used to take places 
Eton every third year, The object of this 
festival was to enable the best, boy in learning, 
called the captain, to take up his residence a 
one of the universities, which, in the early 4398 
of the institution, it was supposed he had not the 
‘means to do unassisted ; when, out of respect 10 
talent, and to advance a worthy scholar, a cet- 
tain number of the school om that, occtsion 
dressed in handsome costumes, spread themselves 
over the adjacent country, under the name of 
salt-bearers, to demand salt, or money from a 
passengers,’ ‘The money 0’ collected was givea 
to the captain to enable him to enter a college 
or university. AU old members of the schod 
were in the habit of flocking to these meetings 
and the sum collected. was generally abundaat 
for the purpose for which it was levied. 

MONTENEGRO or KARA-DAGH, a district 
on the western frontier of European Turkey, 
having Albania to the south, and the large pro- 
vince of Herzegovina on the north ; has s 
area of 450 square miles, and lies in latitad® 
between 42° 10" and 43°56" north, longitade 
Detween 18° 41° and 20° 22’ east. ‘The conntry 
is mountainous, the lofty peaks in some instances 
rising 5000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
‘are generally covered with timber. The county 
has about 300 villages, and each village has it: 
church. The inhabitants grow large quantities of 
‘vegetables, including maize potatoes, and tobacco: 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and goats are abundant, bot 
there’ are few horses or mules. ‘The chief 
mannftetures are woollens, but the principal 
industry i agrienltore and ing. Population 
12,000. 

MONTESPAN, Mapaue pz, a lady of great 














Political career may besaid to have terminated, 


beauty and wit, the wife of a French nobleiam, 
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‘hom she left to become the mistress of the 
sing, Louis XTV., over whom she retained her 
dower till she was in turn displaced by Madame 
ie Maintenon, ‘The children which she had by 
the king were ennobled, under the titles of the 
Duke of Maine and the Count of ‘Toulouse. 
Madame de Montespan was born in the year 
1641, and died in 1707. 


MONTESQUIEU, Caantes pz SECONDAT, 
Banos pe, a celebrated French author and judge, 
om near Bordeaux in 1689, He was educated 
{or the law, but soon began to show great talent 
‘or literary composition, and published in 1721 
4s famous work entitied ‘Persian Letters,” 
which caused a great sensation, and was even 
locked upon as dangerous to religion, thereby 
musing Cardinal Fleury to oppose his being 
Mimitted a member of the French Academy. 
He afterwards travelled through many of the 
fountries on the continent, finally settling in 
Yngland, where he completed the design of his 
‘weat work, “* The Spirit of the Laws,” which 
his return to France, he published in 1748, 
Asan author he was distinguished by great 
clearness and perspieuity of style, while in 
Prvate he was highly esteemed and honoured. 
‘Hedied in 1755. 

MONTE VIDEO, the capital of the Republic 
of Uruguay, in South America, and lies in lat- 
fade 34+ "83" south, longitude 56° 15’ west. 
Mon Video ts awell-fortified town situated on 
the north of tha River Plata, 104 miles from 
Yuetos Ayres, and is built on an ascent from 
tie arbour up to a considerable height on the 
Mourtain which overlooks the town, and being 
interspersed with the beautiful gardens and the 
Juxurant vegetation of the climate looks very 
picturesque. "The harbour is both safe und com- 
‘modioas. Tn the great square stands the cathe- 
ral, a handsome building, and several other 
Public edifices; the arrangements of the elty 
are bad, and great inconvenience is felt owing 
to the want of paving in the streets, which 
Makes them, both in wet and dry weather, very 
unpleasant for walking. The town was taken 
by the British in 1806, but, they only retained 
Possession a year, when they evacuated it. 
Monte Video ‘carries on a considerable trade in 
‘ides, tallow, and dried beef. Populution 75,000, 

MONTEZUMA, the last of the Aztec 
emperors of Mexico. ’ The history of this brave 
and noble prince is but’ one among the many 
acta of cruelty and treachery with which the 
Spaniards treated those in the New World who 
unfortunately fell beneath their sway. After 
having as emperor of Mexico defended his country 
to the last extremity, he was compelled to yield 
to the invaders, and forced by Cortez to own the 
supremacy of ‘Spain. His subjects, however, 
Tevolting against. the submission that would 

consign them to slavery, rose in such numbers 
against Cortex, tliat he was fearful they would 
srerpower his’‘small force, and in consequence 
as an act of policy compelled the unhappy 
Monarch to appear before the people dressed in 
his royal rpbes, in the hope of appeasing thelr 
indignation. No sooner, however, did he attempt 
10 speak than he fell mortally’ wounded by a 
hundred arrows from the bows of the assembled 
People, who preferred seeing him dead rather 
than fh slavery, A.D. 1520. Montezuma left 
two sons and three daughters, wlio afterwards 











embraced the Christian religion, and Charles V. 
‘conferred on the eldest an estate and title, 
‘MONFAUCON, BERNARD Dz.—This learned 
Tee. He Owes brome ne oa ca edoc in 
was it up to a mi life, 
and ‘served for some time at a. cadet in the 
army, but having the misfortune to lose both 
‘his parents, it produced a0 great an effect om 
his mind as to decide him von embrucing © 
‘monastic fe, and he accordingly Joined the Bene- 
dictines at St. Maur, in 1675. While here, he 
devoted himself exclusively to study, and soon 
acquired an immense fund of knowiedge in all 
its various branches, and was held in stich esti- 
‘mation, that on his visit to Italy in 1698, he was: 
received with the most flattering distinction at 
Rome, both by the College of Cardinals and by 
the Pope, Innocent XII. His works were very 
numerous, and some of them most valuable to 
the scientific scholar; they consisted princi- 
pally of “Anslecta Grmea,” a work in Greek 
and atin, with ee aioe Eon of Ancient 
reek Writers,” “ ties Explained,” in 
French and Latin, with a supplement—a work 
of the greatest use to students of art—and other 
valuable works. Died at Pari, 1741, 
MONTFORD, Stxon, Comre pe, a French 
general, born in'l165, He was deputed to con- 
duet the war against the Albigenses; and though» 
he made his name famous by his varions. 
successes, he tarnished his Teputation by for- 
getting the mercy that, in the of victory, 


‘Become the monarch better than his erown.” 


In 1213, he marched against Peter, King of 
‘Aragon, over whom he gained a’ complete 
Victory, defeating his enemy at all points; but 
ras ultimately Kiled at the slege of Toulouse in 
1218, 

MONTFORD, Stiox pe, Ean or Letcesrer, 
this nobleman, celebrated’ in English history, 
‘was the youngest son of the preceding Comte de 
Montford, his mother being an English lady, im 
‘whose right he assumed the title of Earl’ of 
Leicester; and on his coming to Eugland, was 
for the same reason well received by King 
Henry IIl., who not only gave him the govern= 
‘ment of Gascony, with the title of Seneschal, 
but bestowed his own sister on him in marriage. 
His disposition, however, being like his father's 
cruel and tyrannical, he’ soon rendered himselé 
obnoxious in his new government, and compelled 
the king to express his displeasure at his 
conduct, which so exasperated his haughty 
temper,’ that he excited a revolt among the 
English Barons, and having assumed the com- 
mand of their hastily raised levies, in 1258 
obliged the king to convoke a parliament at 
Oxford, and forced him to accede to his de- 
mands. For some years afterwards Henry wag 
‘amere cipher, the sole authority and command 
Leing vested in this powerful baron, who in ar 
engagement that took place at Lewes, in Sussex, 
Detween him and the king, took both the sove~ 
reign and his son Edward prisoners in 1264. 
Prince Edward, who had been confined in Dover 
Castle, having after a year's imprisonment made 
his eseape, led his forces against those of De 
Montford, at Evesham, and after an obstinate 
struggle defeated bim with immense slaughter, 
De Montford and his son both being killed, 
1265, "De Montford had many noble qualities, 
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‘ond was both a brave and able man, and would 
have been a great one but for the ambition 
which destroyed him. 

MONGOLFIER, James Srepmex.—This man, 
‘with whose name 'is associated our first know- 
Tedgo of balloons, was born in France, and 
‘engaged during the carly part of his life in the 
manufacture of paper. In 1783, in conjunction 
with his brother Joseph Michael, he after many 
‘experiments, invented air-ballooos, for which the 
‘Academy of Sciences admitted hima a member, 
‘and he was likewise created a Chevalier of the 
‘order of St. Michael, and had a pension of 2000 
francs conferred on hin. He died in 1799, and 
1his brother Joseph in 1810,—See Battoons. 

MONTGOMERY, the ‘chicf town in’ the 
‘county of that name, situated near the Severn, 
Tt is a well-built town, and standing as it does in 
‘the beautiful vale of Montgomery, has an appear- 
‘anco of great picturesque beauiy. On an emi- 
mence at the north of the town, stand the ruins 
‘of Montgomery Castle ; the last battle between 
the English and Welsh was fought in this 
neighbourhood. ‘The town has a fine church, « 
Guildhall, and’ House of Correction, ands 
population of 1348. 

‘MONTGOMERY, the neme of several coun- 
ties in the United ’States:—l. In the central 
part of New York; area, 356 aquare miles; po- 

ulation, 35,000. 2, In'the south-east part of 

snnsylvania ; area, 508 square miles; popula~ 
‘tion, 60,000. 3, In ‘Maryland; area, 440 square 
miles; population, 17,000. 4. Tn Ohio; area, 
470 square miles; population, 40,000. 5. In the 
south-west part of Virwinla; area, 485 square 
miles ; population, 9000. 6. In the central part 
‘of North‘ Carolina; area, 483 square miles ; 
Population, 8000. 7. Kentucky, on the river 
Sicking; area, 544 square miles; population, 
40,000, ‘8. On the north side of West Tennessee; 
area, 448 square miles ; population, 22.000. 9. 
In the central part of Georgia; area, 1100 square 
miles: population, 4000. 10. In Illinois; area, 
‘720 square miles ; population, $000. 11. In Mis- 
‘souri; area, 595 square miles; population, 6000. 
12, In Indiana; area, 505 square miles ;"popa- 
ation, 9000, 13. In Alabama, area, 940 square 
miles; population, 30,000, 

Also the name of several townships, but none 
‘of them with a population above 5000. " 

MONTGOMENY, Jats, an English poet, 
the son of @ dissenting minister of Scotland, 
‘born at the town of Irvine, in 1771. He early 
showed the possession of a'poetical feeling, and 
‘soon gave a shape to his crude fancies by writing 
‘8 volume of poems, which he sent to London for 

mublicution ; but this being declined, he left Scot 
oad, and Uy some means found his way to Londou, 
‘where he accepted a situation in a publisher's 
office; und after some tine, proceeded to Shef- 
field, where he became attached to the “ Iris” 
Bewspaper, and continued its editor without 
anything of importance occurring for several 
years. In 1806 he producéd his “* Wanderer in 
Switzerland,” the success of which induced him 
to bring out his “ West Indies,” “The World 
before the Flood,” and “Greenland.” In 1823, 
appeared “Original Hymns for Pabite. Private, 
‘and Social Devotion;”” this was followed in 1836 
by a “ History of Missicnary Enterprise in the 
South Seas ;” five years later, he received a 
pension of £150 from the Civil List, Montgomery 

ving resigned the editorship of the “Iria,” 
































land, retiring from active employment, died a 
‘SheMeld in the year 1864. 

MONTGOMERY, Rav. Rosanr, a popular 
Preacher snd a highly-esteemed English post, 
‘born at Bath in 1807. Of the early history of 
this poet, little is known beyond the fact that he 
‘commenced his Iiterary life in iis native city ia 
connection with a local pubiication. In 1688, 


the “ Omni 
success of which led to the p 
volume of ‘roligious 
third work, called “ 
popularity "among 
almost equal to his first poem. 





tion of another 
poems; and soon after, 8 

"which met with « 
a certain class of readers 
In 1830, he 
entered the ministry, and in 1833 took ’ his 


dachelor’s degree; and two ater ‘was 
appointed to w curacy in Shropshire, which he 
soon ufter ex for that of Percy Street 
Chapel, in London, where bis ministry became 
ighly popular, and where, with a short absence, 
he remained attached till his death in 1856. His 
‘other works of importance were the “ Seasiah,” 
4 poem in six books, “Luther,” and “Sacred 
Meditations.” 

Among the religious portion of the comm- 
nity Robert Montgomery has been highly extolled, 
Voth as a poet anda preacher; by others he has 
deen regarded as an extremely overrated man 
in both capacities. 

MONTGOMERY, Jacques pz Lozexs, 
Cours bz, a French nobleman of Scottish ex: 
traction, who, early in his fe, became famous 
under Francis 1. in his wars in Italy; and ia 
consequence of his high merit and loyalty, was 
appointed captain of the “Scotch Guard.” or 
life-guards to the king’s person, While holding 
this distinguished post, he had the misfortune to 
wound his sovereizn, Francis, in the chin while 
‘engaged in a bout of fencing, an accident which 
led to the wearing of long flowing beards, in 
Yogue frotn that time for more than half a cen- 
tary. Comte de Lorges Montgomery died at 
the age of eighty, in the year 1558. 

MONTGOMERY, Gamer, Dr Lonory 
Cours Dz Mowraouxnr, was the son of the 
former peer, and sucoeeiled lis honoured father 
{in the post of “ Captain of the Scottish Archers,” 

‘the body-quard eas called ; and by a strange 
coincidence, in the year of his fathers death, 
1658, had the misfortune at a tournay to wound 
his sovereign, Henry 4. in the eye with his 
lance, an injury which proved fatal to the royal 
sufferer within tendays. Upon this Montgomery 
retired from the court, and took up his residence 
in Italy end Germany'till, on the breaking out 
of the civil war, he returned to France, and 
gave his sword and services to the Huguenots, 
and soon after became one of the most celebrated 
of the Protestant leaders, He defended Rouen 
as long as it was tenable, and then escaped to 
Havre; in 1569 he raised the slego of Bearn, 
pursued the besieging army as far as Orthez, 
‘and took the town in spite of all opposition. Me 
‘was in Paris during the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew ; and though eagerly and savagely sought 
after by the sanguinary emissaries Df the bigot 
king, had the good fortune to escape that scene 
of treacherous bloodshed. In 173, the year 
after this butchery, he returned to France, and, 
Joining some partisans, suddenly shut themselves 
up in the castle of Domfront, in Normandy, 
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her afar eufering a long and severe segs, 
‘Sewat made preoner, sent to Paris, and there 
Webended in the year 137 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county of North 
Wales, bounded on the east by Shropshire, west 
by patt of Merionaty mn Gardigun hires, south 
by Radnorshire, and nest. By Denbigh and part 

cf Merioneth, "The face of the country ts very 
Mountainous, dat beewtifaily diversified by 
Yaleys, in which every kind of vegetation 
fonrishes luxuriantly, thoughx the eastern side 
‘the best adapted for com. ‘The mountains, 
hich are not se-wugged asmaany parts of Wales, 
are devoted to hards of cattte ana vast flocks of 
sheep, and. the small horses that are only 
bred in this aud the netghbouziog county of 
Merioneth. ‘Flue tubebiaate are ebéetly em- 
Dloyed a agrteattiwe, mudi the ordiwary crops 
Are oat, beriay, wheat, amd rye. The eoonty 
fTowemane wood than ay other in North Wales. 
‘The mauwtctuwes are chiefly waollen goods 
“hile ite mines wealth fo very considerable, 
crnsiting of leas, slate, and linnestene. The area 
‘isebeae8G0square miles; amdthe principal rhvers 
Me the Severn, the Wye, the Virnwy, and the 
‘Tanat, om the east side of the mam ridge ; and 
on the west, the Doog and its tributary streams. 

Montgomery is divided into nine hundreds 
and fifty-three patishes, and lies almost exclu 
tively in the diocese of St. Asaph’s, and a small 
Partin that of Hereford and St. David's, The 
‘uuizes are held at Welshpool in the spring, and 
stNewton in the winter. The eounty only 
Turered electors, ant one for the esta of 

fectors, and one for the 
Montgomery and its adjacent boroughs, Popu- 
lation, 67,335, “ 

MOUTH, the opening in the head of an 
animal, and’ the cavernous entrance by which 
the food passes to the stomach and the air is 
Tecelved into the lungs, to support the dou- 
Bie functions of digestion in the stomach and 
Fespiration in the lungs. Anatomically con: 
dered, the month is composed externally of the 
1ps and internally of the teeth, gums, the mus- 
les of the cheeks, the palate, the salivary 
Slands situated in the cheeks under the Jaws 
ind the tongue, of the tongue, uvula, and 

‘The mouth, though not strictly in itself 
‘ organ, is an organised cavity, consisting of 
any organs, comprising one of ‘the most ela 
orate and beautiful constructions in the animal 
frame; it being not only the central function of 
{taste and smell; but with the tongue, tecth,and 
Ups, the united organ of speech. 

MONTI VINCENZIO, @ celebrated Italian 
Peet, born at Fersignano, 1754; he was secretary 
fo Don Luighi Braschi, nephew of Pope Pius 
VL, but, being desirous of rivalling Alfieri, he 
devoted himself entirely to poetry ; he wrote 
wea eanlice of Caius a and Aris 

‘composed several poems in imitation 
Of Danie, and afterwards Uecame one of the 
(reatest Culogisie of Napoleon. He was elected 
rofessor of Eloquence at, Pavia, of Belles- 
Lettres at Milan, and finally historiographer 
of the New Kingdom of Italy. Besides the 
‘Forks mentioned, he made a beautiful translation 
of Homer's “iad.” Died 1823. 

MONTMARTRE, a village of France on the 

orth of Paris and standing within the new 
9. Ttis supposed to derive its name 




















from a temple of Mars, which formerly stood 
‘there. Population 24,000, 

‘MONTMORENCY, Murrrew pe, a cele- 
brated French general, dist for his 
valour at the Pont 2 'Bouvines in 1914, and 
afterwards employed against the Albigenses in 
Languedoc, for which service he received tho 
‘sword of constable of France, and general of the 
army, Died 1320, 

MONTMORENCY, Avene pe, a descendant of 
ove, born at Chantily, 1490; he early dis- 
fed great mailitary talents, and was at the 

‘of Marignon in 1515. In 1521 he defended 
the city of Mesitres, compelling Nassau to raise 
the siege; when Marshal of France, he sceom- 
panied Francis I. to Italy, and was taken pri- 
‘ser with the king at the Battle of Pavia. In 
1598 he was msde constable of France ; during 
‘the reign of Charles IX., he served’ against 
the Calvinists, and was taken prisoner by them 
at the Battle of Drewxin 1662. Having obtained 
his liberty in the fol year, he took Havre 
from the English. Killed in battle 1867. 

MONTMOKENCY, Henry, Duc ps, 
grandson of the preceding, born at Chantilly, 
1595, He Joined Gaston ‘of Orleans against 
Cardinal Richelieu, and took up arms in the 
Province of Languedoc, of which he was the 

The ‘king ‘sent him against 
Force an Schomberg, and in & 
ing at Castlenauday, he was taken 
Prisoner, and beheaded at Toulouse in 1632. He 
as universally beloved for hia generosity and 
very. 

MONTPELIER, a city in the south of 
France, and capital of the Hérault, between the 
rivers Btuason and Les, seventy-five miles from 
Marseilles. It stands on a decitvity; the streets 
fare xenerally steep, irregular, winding. narrow, 
and dark. ‘the fortifications 'are small, being 
only an old stone wall and a citadel built by 
Louis XIV. The cathedral (which is partly tm 
Tains), the town-hall, the prefecture, the ex- 
change, the anatomical theatre, and the Hotel 
des Monnades are the chief structures ; but the 
object of greatest interest isa magnificent Roman 
‘Aqueduct composed of three rows of arches. 
‘The chief manufactures are cottons, musiins, 
blankets, paper-hangings, ehemicals, and surgi- 
cal instraments. Population 46,000. 

MONTPENSIER, Aner Manx Lov, 
Ducuesse px, daughter of Gaston, Duke 
Orieans, brother of Louis XUL; born at Paris, 
1627 She embraced the cause of Condé in the 
civil wars, and was more generally known as 
‘Mademoiselle ; she evineed a most impetuous 
spirit, and caused the cannon of the Bastille to 
be fired on the French troops. She is supposed. 
to have secretly married the Count de Lanzun, 
after atriving in vain to espouse several foreign 
princes, amongst whom was Charies IL. of Eng- 
land, ‘The latter part of her life she devoted to 
religions exercises, and in writing her memoirs. 
Died 1493, 

MONTPENSIER, Axtorwe Louis, Duxe oF, 
‘fifth son of Lonis Philippe, born at Neuilly 
1824. "He entered the artillery with the grade 
of Weutenant in 1843, and took purt in the 
‘campaigns in Algeria, On his return he was 
decorated with the grand cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and promoted to the rank of general of 
brigade. He was married in 1646, to Marie 
Louise “Ferdinande, aster of savelin, IL of 
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Spain. The duke with the rest of his family 
‘was exiled from France in the revolution of 
1848, when he took up his residence at Seville. 
MONTREAL, the name of several towns 
and parishes in Franc 
in Lower Canada, 
British North America, on the south side of the 
Island of Montreal, 146 miles from Quebec. It 
Is divided into upper and lower ; many of the 
‘streets run the whole length of the town, and 
are commodious and airy. It lies in ‘latl- 
ade 45° 30' north, longitude 73° 35° west. It 
fs the grand depot of the North American far 
‘trade, and is also the channel through which is 
earried on the commerce between Canada and 
the United States; the harbour is not large, but 
itis secure, and the navigation of the river open. 
Its principal public edifices are, the Hotel Diew 
{or destitute sick, the convent of Notre Dame, 
the convent of the Grey Sisters, or gener 
hospital for invalids, the Roman Catholic 
Chuireh which holds 10,000 persons, the college, 
court-louse, gaol, government house, monas- 
tery of the Recollects, and @ market-place,at the 
top of which is erected © monument to Lord 
‘The manufactures are candles, soap, 
, floor-cloths, and tobacco. 
Tog-houses closely built together, and 
named Hochelaga, were the commencement of 
‘Montreal in the year 1640. In the year 1760 it, 
was taken by the English under General 
Amherst, and captured by the Americans in 
1775, but soon after evacuated. ‘The Victoria 
Bridge which spans the St. Lawrence was opened 
in 1859, and brought the British settlements in 
that quarter of the globe into immediate com- 
munication with the United States. ‘This noble 
bridge is the finest in the world of its kind, not 
evenexccpting that which spans the Menai Straits 
in Wales, and took seven years to construct. 
MONTROSE, James Gnazan, MARQUIS oF, 
the ‘fifth earl of Montrose, @ nobleman whose 
herolsm and devoted loyalty threw all other 
Patriotism and kingly devotion into the shade, 
and who may bo regarded as the most illustrious 
horo that the seventeenth century produced; 
Was the son of the fourth earl, and the countess, 
Lady Margaret, daughter of the Earl of Gowrie, 
and was born in 1612. Having acquired his 
military education in France, he returned to 
Scotland ; but being coldly received by Charles, 
in consequence of some influence exercised 
over him by the Marquis of Hamilton, he 
Attached himself to the Covenanters, who, proud 
Of #0 valuable an acquisition, sought to perma- 
nently enlist him in their cause, dy admitting 
the earl to thelrmost secret intentions. Finding 
these profects were to unite with the 
English malcontents, and thas totally abolish 
‘monarchy, Montrose tly refused to co- 
‘operate with them; and forgetting the affront 
‘he had recelved from Charles, immediately fled 
to England, and exposing to the king all the 
Secret intrigues of the Scotch party, besought 
Charles to allow him to levy an’ army in 
Scotland for his service ; andas.a nucleus of this 
force, offered to bring over the 2000 foot and. 
‘800 Horse the Covenanters had placed under his 
command, This proposition being at the time 
declined, ‘Montrose attempted to start a new 
Covenant, binding every subject to maintain the 
Integrity of the crown, and to uphold the regal 
‘thority, ‘The Covenanters, alarmed at auch a 























‘measure, bad the earl arrested and committed # 
close prisoner to Edinburgh Castle, from which, 
however, he. was released by Charies, before 





‘Tee Marquis of Montrose, 


quitted Scotland. In 1643, he was created & 
marquis, and constituted Commander-in-chief 
of all the forces raiged for the king in Scotland + 
and, having recelved @ few hundred unarmed 
recruits from Ireland, set up the royal standard 
{in the Highlands, and soon found himself at the 
head of some 3000 badly armed infantry, and 
about half a troop of horse, With this small 
force, he accomplished a series of brillant 
actions, that afforded one of the finest instance? 
extant of the prodigies that may be achieved DY 
the chivalry and determined heroism of & 
gallant leader; ending the campaign with the 
Battle of Kilsyth, fought August, 1645, in which 
engagement 6000 of the enemy were left dead 
on the field. This victory placed the whole of 
Scotland in’ his hands; and Charles having 
granted him extraordinary powers, he convened 
Parliament. At this moment, when success and 
the King’s restoration to power seemed certain, 
he was betrayed by a party of Scottish peers, 
who induced the king to order Montrose to 
accept their services and march his forces south. 
With this command, Montrose (full of mistrust 
of the loyalty of the nobles, but obeying his 
sovereign's orders) complied, and led his forces 
from the Highlands to the Border, when Leslie, 
the Covenanter leader, with a powerful arm 
entered the country from the west, cut of 
retreat to the north, and followed him to the 
south. As soon as’ Montrose heard of this 
movement, he instantly marched back, but 
encountered a veteran army drawn up to oppose 
him near Selkirk, where, September 13, 1645, 
‘his little army was completely destroyed, Mon- 
trose escaping to the Highlands with only & 
few followers. 

On the King’s surrender to the Scots, Mfont- 
rose quitted the country for Norway. ' After 
the execution of the king, Montrose received & 
commission from Charles IL, and collecting a 
‘small body of troops, landed’ in the Orkneys in 
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1650, and advancing into Caithness-shire, raised 


into the centre of which people might ascend to 





‘the royal standard, all the chiefs of the district | survey the City beneath. 
Promising to join him. Most of these, however, MOON, a celestial body, one of the planets, 
Beting the advancing enemy, incorporated | and a satelite of the earth ; a secondary planet, 


Tih them, and in the month of March, 1650, 
Aontrose snddenly found himself confronted with 
the whole Scottish army under General Leslie ; 
gon which all his new levies fled, and he was 
Jet with about 500 German mercenaries, to 
fadure the shock of an army of disciplined 
‘oops, His little band was soon totally routed, 
40d he himself made prisoner. Upon this, he 
Yas conducted to Edinburgh, tried with the 
‘Most indecent haste, condemned ; and a gibbet 
thirty feet high having been prepared, he was 
hanged like common malefactor, with his 
oe aiet the “Declaration” tied'round hie 

is enemies employed every species of 
inst and contumely that envy, hatred, and 
Party-malevolence could invent, in the hope to 
Shake his constancy or provoke him to some 
ftoression of feeling, but all in vain. On the 
lst of May, 1650, Montrose quitted life as he 
4a lived —with honour, dignity, and virtue. 

MONTROSE, a royal burgh and sea-port of 
Ssotland, in the county of Forfar, on the bank 
of the South Esk, between the large loch oF 
basin of Montrose and the sea ; 28 miles north- 
{ast from Dundee, in north latitade 56° 41, and 
{ast longitude 2% 22", Montrose was once a 
Place of considerable strength, and surrounded 
With walls; but, thongh decayed as a military 
Stronghold, it has increased in all thet is useful 
sm profitable, and in those things which in any 
‘ay tend to human good or Christian improve 
iment. “Montrose possesses several well-built and 
hindsome public structures, and is a large, 

. well-paved,and well-lighted town. Ship 
iting forms an importaut branch of business; 
malting, and the manufacture of canvas, rope, 

nen, and linen thread, are among its chief 
{fide operations. Montrose returns one mem- 
ber to Parliament from a general population of 
49,129, and 1637 registered electors. Population 
of the town 16,000. 

MONTROSE, « parish and town of France, 

ming asuburd of Paris. It has a theatre and 
‘ylum, and is the entrance to the catacombs 
which extend through Paris. The eblef mat 

fare soap, candles, glue, colours, 

fishes, locomotive engines, and hydraulic 
Presses. Population, 9500. 

MONTSERRAT, a British island of the West 
Indies, belonging to the Leeward sroup, twenty- 
ight miles south-west of Antigua; having an 
areaof forty-seven square miles. ‘The country is 
mnonntainous, and produces some of the best coffee 
‘aalsagar in the West Indies. Latitude, 16° 45° 
Porth ; longitude, 62° 20" west. It was disco- 
sted by Columbus in 1493. Population, 8000. 














., MONT ST. JEAN, « village of Belgium, 
“even miles from Brussels. Tt is near the scene 


of the Battle of Waterloo, called by the French 
the Battle of Mont St. Jean. 

MONUMENT Tur, a pillar of Portland stone 
‘aised to commemorate the great fire of London 
D the year 1666, which began near this 9 
Pudding Lane, and ended near Smithield, at 
Ye Corner. “This pillar, erected under ‘the 
‘uperintendence of Sir Christopher Wren, was 
ginally intended to hare been surmounted by 
-cologsal figure, or else a holiow globe or sphere, 











‘whose light, borrowed from the sun, is in turn 
reflected on the earth, ‘The mean ‘distance of 
the moon from the earth is sixty sema{-diameters, 
(oF 240,000 males. Its sidereal revolution is per- 
formed in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, consti- 
tuting the lunar month. —Itssynodical revolution 
Is performed in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
seconds and 11 thirds. Its mean diameter is 
2180 miles. Its velocity differs in various parta 
Of its orbit; being swiftest when nearest the 
earth, and slowest when most removed from 
that attraction. ‘The atmosphere of the moon— 
Jong doubted toexisted at all—ia very attenuated ; 
‘& photograph taken during the late eclipse, 
however, very satisfactorily proved the moon, 
to have an atmosphere. Other planets besides 
the earth have moons: Saturn has seven, Ju- 
piter four, and Herschel six. ‘The moon has 
been a favourite object of adoration to heathen 
nations from the earliest times, and has been 
worshipped under different names by most 
ancient peoples. ‘The Saxons adored this 

under the name of Mona, and dedicated Monday 
to its worship, as they did Sanday to the sun. 
‘The enon of the moou rising an hour 
‘earlier when she is at the full, about the time of 
the harvest, than she does ‘at any other fall 
Week in the year, has originated the name of 
“‘harvest-moon,” " This peculiarity occurs when 
the moon is in the signs of Pisces and Aries, the 
sun being at the same time in the opposite 
zodiacal signs of Virgo and Libra. 

MOORE, Sim JoNas, an eminent mathema- 
ticlan in the time of Charles Il., who wrote & 
general system of mathematics. 

MOORE, Jouw,a distinguished English pre- 
late, who was translated from the bishopric of 
Norwich to that of Ely, and died in 1714. 

Soveral others of this name have rendered 
reat service to society and literature; the 
‘most important, however, were :— 

‘MOORE, Epwanp, a celebrated poet and 
Aramatic writer, the son of & blacksmith, born 
‘at Abingdon in 1712; being bound to a linen- 
Araper in London, he fonnd the pursuit so 
‘obnoxious to his tastes that he very soon deserted 
‘the counter to devote himself entirely to litera- 
ture, and gave to the world his “Fables 
for the Female Sex,” a work which most de- 
ser became ut’ once highly popular, and 
obtained for the author the firm friendship of 
Lord Lyttleton, He next turned his attention 
to dramatic writing, and produced two pleces, 
the “ Foundling,” and “Gil Bias,” but neither 
obtained popularity ; his next venture, however, 
the “ Gamester,” was more fortunate, for {t not. 
only commanded the regard of the public of its 
day, but has continued to hold « prominent 
place in the acting drama of the present time, 
He decame the editor of @ paper called The 

World, in which he was assisted by Lord 
Lyttleton, Karl of Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, 
and other men of note and’ literary ability. 
Mr. Moore died in 1757. 

MOORE, Dr. Joux, a physician and mis- 
cellaneous writer of great repute, who was born 
‘at Stirling In 1730. After studying medicine 
‘and surgery in Glasgow, he entered the British 
army in Flanders, and’ became surgeon, to the 
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‘Dake of Albemarie, the English ambassador 
‘to Paris. “He next attended the young Dal 
‘Hamilton as tutor and phystolan through his 
tour of Europe, and after his return in 1779 
‘poblished his first work, entitled “A View of 
‘Boclety and Manners in France, Switverland, 
‘and Germany,” which meeting with great favour, 
‘be the next year published A View of Soctety 
and Manners in Italy.” These were diversified 
by some, medical papers, and the novel of 
S{Zeluco,”” the most popular of all his works; 
“The Causes of the French Revolution ;” the 
novel of “ Edward, or Various Views of Human 
Nature:" “Maudant, or Sketeles of Life, 
Character, and Manners in Various Countries 
&c.,” which was the last. of his productions. 
‘Dr, Moore died soon after the publication of the 
Iatter in the year 1802, 

MOORE, Sie Joux, a celebrated British 
commander, the eldest son of the preceding. 
Dr. John Moore was born at Glasgow in 1761; 
after acquiring his education on the continent, 
where he obtained an intimate knowledge of the 
German, French, and Italian languages, he, 
under the patronage of the Duke of Hamilton, 
obtained an ensigncy in the 5ist regiment, and 
first entered into active service before Minorca 
in 1776, at the age of fifteen. Of this regiment 
in less than fifteen years he became colonel. In 
1794 he distinguished himself at Corsica, and in 
1796 was sent to the West Indies as Brigadier- 
General under Sir R. Abercrombie, and had 
‘the vole command at the capture of St. Lucia, 
of which he became subsequently 
On his return in 1798 he was employed in Ireland, 
uring the rebellion; in 1799 he went to Holland 
and materially assisted in correcting the fatal 
Dlunders committed by those above him. Soon 
after he was sent to Egypt, and for his services 
at the Battle of Alexandria received the Order 
of the Buth. After holding some home-cfices of 
Amportance, he waa despatched in 1806 to Sweden 
on 4 diplomatic and military mission, which he 
executed with great tact and judgment, and in 
1808 was appointed to command the ‘British 
army in Spain, on which duty he landed in 
Portugal in August of that year, and in October 
‘commenced his march into Spain, to co-operate 
with the Spanish forces; but he had hardly 
entered the country when he heard the news of 
the fatal defeat of the Spanish army on all points, 
‘and the inability of the authorities to supply him 
with provisions, or yield him any assistance; and 
finding that he was being surrounded on every 
side by the French armies, and had no hope of 
‘assistance or co-operation from the Spaniards, 
‘he was compelied instantly to retreat, which, 
‘though performed in the depth of winter, across 
& mountainous and barren region, surrounded 
‘by swarms of hostile foes, and under dreadful 
Brivations, was conducted with admirable skill 
and judgment. During this memorable retreat, 
his troops were often in a state bordering on 
starvation ; the whole available French foree in 
Spain—-more than once directed by Napoleon 
‘himeelf—haraased his rear and flanks; and the 
natives, for whom hewas sacrificing British lives, 
Tefusing to sell their friends and allies a mouth- 
fal of food, even at an exorbitantprice. ‘Through 
all theso difficulties, in un inclement winter, over 
darren mountains, and encompassed by a vindic- 
tive foe, Sir John Moore led his broken but still 
dauntless columns to the hills surmounting 
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where, on the 1th of January, 1809, 


Corunna, 
of | Sir Jobn for the Inst time halted his weary men, 


to teach a too confident enemy to respect a foe 
‘be could not ramble. In the Bay of Coruna 
‘the British transports had been ordered to rex- 
Gervous, and to this point, as to a harbor 
of refage, the weary army, afer a march across 
‘the snow of 250 miles in @ most. inclement 
season, looked to find eaxe and protection, atd 
‘an uninterrapted embarkat 

‘The horses of the army had been ssertficed 
SOP co a & 
mark the footsteps Tetreating force; 
Daggage had been abandoned to facilitate 
retreat ; and here, in the depth of winter, without 
commissariat, destitate of clothing, worn ont 
with fatigue, crippled by wounds, frost-bites,and 
fainting for’ food, the British army arrived in 
the hope of finding aboard thelr country’s ships 
relief and rest. For five days the British lay on 
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| the plain around Corunna, "waiting the arial 
o 


eir transports. On the morning of the 16t 
of January, es soon as the Sect appeared in 
sight, the French, who had Iain idly wateh- 
ing the army beneath, no sooner saw the pre- 
arations made for an embarkation, than they 
advanced their whole line, confident of victory 
over @ broken and dispirited foe, ‘The English 
delighted to meet on a fair field the enemy 
‘who had caused them so much suffering, obeyed 
with alacrity thelr beloved general's order 10 
advance, and after a fierce and sanguinary 
struggle, the French were besten back on every 
point; Dut unfortunately the victory was dearly 
purchased by the death of the gallant, Sir Joba 
Jioore, who fell mortally wounded in the beight 
fof the’ action, and expired a few moments after 
hearing the ‘cheer that proclaimed the battle 
won. His death created a great sensation, 
and the Parliament ordered a monument to be 
erected to his memory in St. Pam's, and in his 
native town of Glasgow, where in i818 it was 
placed, facing the street where he had, f(ty- 
seven years before, first drawn the breath of 
fe, 

‘MOORE, Taoxas, one of the most celebrate? 
poets of this nation, the most musical s006- 
‘writer and sparkling’ political epigrammatist of 
modern times, was born in Dublin, in the yet 
1780, on the 38th of May. Like Pope, his frst 
accents were almost lisped in measure, ‘and, lik 
him, he was the author of many lyrical com- 
posiiions and sonnets while yet a boy. He 
entored and studied at ‘Trinity College with, 
‘ont taking a degree, and by the beauty 
his poetical effusionssoon obtained many patro0ss 
at twenty years of age he removed to London, 
where he commenced the study of tho law, sii 
soon after published his translation of Anacreo, 
which, through the favour of his patron, Ea! 
Moira, he was allowed to dedicate to the Prince 
Regent; and in 1801, under the assumed name 
of “Little,” gave to the world those glowint 
and fanciful poems, which, though charming # 
evidences of poetic art and playfulness of fate» 
must ever meet censure for their laxity of prit- 
iple and immoral tendency. ‘The greater mum 
ber of these amatory pleces were published wndét 
the general title of “Little's sin one 
Yolurae, Jn 1603, Mr. Moora was appointed at 
government post in Bermuda, where 
of that ‘moral firmness in the performance 
of his duty which attended him through 
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{ohis mind with showing such provident 
‘voted himeeif to indelence, fuxury, 
Rg Public applause. He subseqitent! 
lated two volumes of epistes on his iit 
; on his reurn to the seat of his duties, 
Ris deputy had absconded, and he had 
ide Fesponsible to the Government for the 
ions his doowes enews had committed, His 
Trai commequence bat ovingtopewer | 
ir. Moore escaped’ the penalty 
nt of moral rectitude, His Beedle duel 
{allowed 


24. Twopeany Post-Bag,” 
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fics is plane stich abot the sume 
‘Steat, as 
anuement 
jee his “Trish Melodies ;" and in 1814, 

re. Longman agreed to give him 3000 
(hoes for un Eastern poem. 


Duukled cottage on the banks of the Dove, in 
shire; and here, at the expiration of thiree 
nw) after having completely saturated his 


» he prodmosd that matchless work of 


ly the gorzeems Fhe had conjured 
Gydnd the sividness of Ine picouree. The ext 
ite romance and besurtial peem will continue 
reaitteitate every suooseding generation of 
8, a5 long probably aa the harmony of 

8 and the beauty of imagery can exercise 
Hayitfluence on the iaste amd taney of man, 
ving travelled over Europe with Rogers the 


rae ‘Lord Joim nese, Mowe resided at 
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Published a “Life of Sheridan,” Tho 
Elourean ” and in 1630 “ A Life of Byron; ” in 
Memoirs .of Lond Edvard Fitzgerald 
$24during the latter years of his life, ocoasionally 
ffPied political papers and squibs to the 
iieale of the day. The latter years of is 
however, were more physical than mental; 
ang itil and ‘fancy of the poet had burnt out; 
ene ved in a state of apathetic fatuity, til, 
{he 23rd of February, 1852, Moore expired 
the seventy-second year of his age. 
4 poet, in the elezance and tenderness of 
cught, and in the wonderful power of musical 
waition by which he made melody of the 
he used, no modern poet has surpassed him, 
Tete must be regarded ax post of tho senses 
Tite than the mind, being. destitute both of 
Soaring imagination and severe or massive 
Mtemplation ; hie excites the fancy, and takes 
tg Agination prisoner, but he fails to stir 
leatt, or rouse it to noble purposes. 
OORS, a name generally given to the 








tabs, who, having passed along the northern 
Aciot Atti, cromeed Into and subdued Spain 


he beginning of the eighth century, and 
sat tl etre end of the thenthy "The 
apponed to be derived from 

at part of Northern Africa from whence the 


id with Eastern poetry and works of oriental | 








Mauritania, a name given to it by the Romans 

from the dark colour of the inhabitants; the 
1@ of Menritania is Morocoo. 

EDABAD, moor-she-da-bad, © 








tures in the presidency. Population, 165,003 
trie that of the dati, which has tn area Of 
1858 square miles, is 1,045,000. 

MOOSE. —Moose Deer or American Elk, am 
animal of the genus Cereus or Cerous Aleea of 
Linneus, is common like the reindeer to the 
northern regions of the ol and new world. It 
in the largest of the deer kind, standing ea high 
as a horse, ‘The head measures above two 
feet, narrow and clumsy, adorned with antlers, 
first simple, then forked and snagged, which 
in the fifth year assume the form of triangrlar 

the weight of fifty or sixty 
The Elk is not gregarious, seldom 
more than two being seen together, except at 
the breeding season. In summer they habitate 
fon the borders of the lakes, and seck refuxe 
from the mosquitoes on the cool banks or in the 
waters; in winter they dwell among the woods, 
Unable, from the shortness of ita neck, and length 
of its legs, to reach the grass standing, the elk 
therefore Kneels to graze; butite most favourite 
food is the tops of the higher planta, low brush~ 
‘wood, and the foliage or shoots af the willow, 
Direh, and red willow, which it is facilitated in 
palling down by the formation of its upper lip. 
{tis tmid and wary, gente in hearing, and very 
watchful; but if closely pressed, will turn upon 
its pursuers, It unites great’ swiftness with 
patient endurance of fatigue. In Sweden, dur- 
fug the reign of Charles IX., elks were em- 
ployed to convey couriers, and attached to 
sledge were capable of accomplishing abeut 256 
English miles in a day. 

MORAVIA, @ province of the Austrian 
Empire, is bounded on the north by Prussian 
Silesia ; south by the Grand Duchy of Aus 
tria; east by Hungary and Galizia; and west 
by Bohemia; has an area of 10.543 square 
miles, and x population of 2,253,729. It is 
enclosed on three sides by the ‘Carpathian and 
Bohemian Mountains, and is traversed by 
several smaller chains, which are remarkable 
from the number of caverns and frightful 
chasms met with in their course. The valleys 
fand plains are extremely productive, and re- 
garded as the richest agricultural district in the 
Austrian , wheat, barley, oats, and other 
rain being grown in great abundance and of 
fine quality’; flax, hemp, and fruits also form 
‘an important part of the produce, while splendid 
pastures afford keep for large numbers of cattle. 
‘The mineral resources are, iron, sulphur, vitriol, 
Alum, coals, marble, and preeions stones. . The 
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chief rivers of Moravia are the Marsch or Mo- 
Tawa and the Oder. The principal manufactures 
Ace wonlens, linen, and cotton cloth, thread, 
Paper, glass, and gunpowder. Dyeing 

extensively carried on, especially the bright 
‘Turkish red dyes. 

MORAY FIRTH, a large inlet of the German 
Ocean on the north of Scotland, bounded on the 
north-west by the counties of Ross and Cromarty, 
‘and south-east by Nairn and Elgin; is about 
fifteen miles in width, but contracts towards 
‘the south, where it forms the harbour or Bay of 
Inverness. 

MORBIHAN, a Department of France form- 
4ng part of the oid province of Brittany, is aboat 
eighty-two miles in length, by forty-one in 
‘width; has an area of 01 square mice” Tes 
‘coast-line to the Bay of Biscay is much indented, 
and has many good and convenient harbours 
and basins, affording great facilities for a coast- 
ing trade;’ the principal productions are corn, 
hemap, lint, butter, cider, honey, and inferior 
wines. The minerals are iron and lead. Popa. 
lation 472,773. 

MORDANT, @ substance employed in the 
Procees of dyeing and calico printing, which 

ving an affinity oth for the colouring’ matter 
and the material to be dyed, serves as a bond of 
‘union between them, and thus gives fixity to 
He colours or dyes ; “it is also termed a busis, 
‘The Mordant is te substance previously ap- 
lied to the goods in order that they may take 
and retain any particular dye. Sulphate of 
iron and acetate of alumina are the mordants 
in most general use. In gilding, the substance 
first put on the article to be gilt, to cause the 
metal-leaf to adhere, is called the mordant; thus, 
& kind of gum, or glue, or tenacious size is a 
mordant for this purpose. 

MORE, Sim Twouas, an illustrious English 
statesman of the sixteenth century, the son of 
Sir Join More,a judge of the King’s Bench, was 
Dorn in 1480. “After receiving a good education 
he was placed in the household of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Morton, where his 
talents, amiable disposition, and great aptitude 
for business early displayed themselves, and 
made him not only @ universal favourite, but 
one of whose future, bright auguries ‘were 
formed, from the combination of so many rare 
Qualities, In 1497 he was sent to Oxford, where 
Bis career was marked by great success, the 
friendship of Erasmus, and the composition of 
Ihis best English poems. From Oxford he went 
to Lincoin’s Inn, and studied the law, and ac- 
quired a large practice; at the age of twenty- 
two he entered Parliament convoked by Henry 
‘VIL, for the purpose of obtaining a marriage 
settlement for his daughter about to be inarried 
to the King of Scotland, The demands made 
Were s0 exorbitant that the House refused 
entertain them, More being the spokeaman 
for the rest—a proceeding which exposed both 
‘himself and father to the displeasure of the 
sovereign, On the accession of Henry VIII. he 
‘Was called to the bar, and was soon after made 
Judge of the Sherif’s Court, a Justice of the 
Peace, and commenced an active part in the 
business of life. In 1515 he was joined in the 
gommission for renewing the alliance between 
Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles, and in 
this negotiation #0 pleased Henry, that he on 





‘him a knight, and received him into his closest 
friendship. in 1520 he was made Treasurer of 
the Exchequer, and removed to 8 spcist 
house at Chielsea, and thres years later bythe 
King’s influence ‘was chosen Speaker to the 
House. In 1596 Sir Thomas was further ai- 
‘anced to the post of Chancellor of the Dachy 
of Lancaster, and the next year was joined witt 
‘Wolsey and others in an embassy to the French 
court. His strictly religions life and the ric 
morality that characterised all his actions, mile 
him oppose the king’s wishes as to a divore 
from his queen, Catherine; but though Hears 
‘was displeased at his opposition, he directly aft 
Wolsey's disgrace appointed Mim to the hist 
office of Chancellor of England, being the ft 
layman who had ever oceupied the woolstl 
In this office all the great and noble quates of 
‘the man came prominently forward, for so rel 
id he labour in the important office confided © 
him that, though he found the Chancellors 
encumbered with neglected business, he in # 
short time cleared off all causes pending, 13! 
Taised the character of the office in all met 
opinion; but as he conld not be made to st%- 
tion the propriety of the king's divorce, be 


ww 
Slr Thomas Sore. 


resigned the seals, after holding them for tr? 
years and a half,’ Henry was not biker ® 
forgive such conscientions scruples; and. aftt® 
specious show of favour, found some pets 
to send Sir Thomas to the Tower on a clarze\f 
high treason, where, after an imprisonment 

fifteen months he was brought to trial,and,D, 
withatanding a most eloquent defence, ¥: 
found guilty and condemned to lose his hea 

On the sixth of July this excellent and opt? 
‘man was brought out on Tower Hill, and wi 
the calmness, good sense, and quaint ‘cheer 
ness that liad characterised iim through iit 
submitted to his fate. “I pray you, Mr. Lea! 














“ereturn made him a Privy Councillor, created 


hhant, see me safe upy-and for my coming dora 
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kt me shift for myself,” he sald to the Lieute- 
tant of the Tower as he approached the foot of 
the waffold, “Having reached the block, he 
commended himself in prayer to his Maker, and 
‘ming to the headsman observed, “I pray’ thee 
siay thy hand for a moment till T remove my 
‘beard for i hath committed no treason.” This 
litte ‘ceremony done, he laid his head on the 
Mock, which was immediately struck from his 
Aouliers and affixed for some days on London 
Bridge, but was ultimately obtained by his 
helored daughter Margaret Roper, and interred 
‘nan aperture in the wall above er husband's 
fanily vault, in the church of St. Dunstan’s, 
Gtervary;’ where it was found some years 


The chief singularity of his character was & 
‘ontinual disposition to mirth ; and it has been 
ported of him, that the Lord Chancellor of 

land was the’ greatest droll in the kingdom. 
He had not been shaved for the whole time of 
his imprisonment, but the quaint humour that 
‘ad marked him through life attended him to 
the last moment. Having placed his head on the 
Uock he noticed bis flowing beard, and putting 
4B his hand addressed the executioner in the 
‘ems already recorded. 

Latin works are a History of the Lives 
of Henry V., Richard III, and his “ Utopia,” a 
Faltealrominee, "Sir THiomas, More has Deen 
‘as the greatest prodigy of wit an 
pain that up to his time Engiand had ever 

MORE, Haxwan, acelebrated English moral 
‘rte, born in 1745, near Bristol. Her literary 
Abilities displayed themselves at an early age, 
4nd 8 subscription was raised to establish her 
and her sisters in a school. At eighteen she 
‘rot her first work, “The Search after Happl- 
2ess;" and in 1766, removed to London, where, 
her veveral attempts at dramatic composition, 
the produced “Percy,” which first appeared 
‘a U7, and two years later another and her 
‘ase tragedy, “hic Fatal Falsehood.” After 
itis her character underwent a change; and, 

theatres and all light, pursuits, abe 
devoted {0 moral and religious instruc- 
Yon and the development of those devotional 
Views she had of late entertained. With this 
thiect she wrote “Sacred Dramas,” and, retiring 
fom the brilliant circle of fashion in which she 
Md mixed, took up her abode at Bristol, where 
{he devoted herself to a life of quiet but activ 
erolence and Christianity, publishing in suc. 
Sion “Thoughts on Manners of the Great,” 
Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World,” and in a small periodical a series of | 
Rona 'and religious tales, called the “ Cheap 
Repository,” among which was the “Shepherd 
Salisbury Plain ;” the sale of this work was 
‘Her next production was * Strictures 

Modern. System of Female Education, 

ba in Search of a Wife,” “ Practical Pict 
great many others, the collection of the 
eleven volumes. Miss More 
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leaf, is bounded on the north by Greece proper, 
south by the Mediterranean, east by the gean, 
and west by the Ionian Sea, or mouth of the 
‘Adriatic, as it is now called. “The Morea has an 
‘area of 13,500 square miles, and, though agri- 
cultureis greatly neglected, yields a large growth 
of corn, an abundance of ‘il, currants, a consi 
derable quantity of honey, and a proportionate 
amount of wax.—See Gaxxce. 

MOREAU, Jaan Victor, one of the most 
celebrated generals of the French republic, was 
born at Morlaix in 1763. Originally intended for 
the law, he absconded from his apprenticeship at 
eighteen years of age and enlisted ; and though 
Dought off by his father, the breaking out of the 
Revolution gave lim soon after an opportunity 
to gratify his martial longings, and in 1790 he 
decame commandant of a battalion of volunteers, 
at the head of which he joined the army of the 
North. He soon attracted the attention of 
Pichegra, who materially favoured his advance- 
‘ment. In 1791 he was made, of division, 
and intrusted with a corps of 25,000 men to act 
in Flanders, where he distin himself 
greatly by the rapid reduction of several im- 
portant towns. He was next sent to the Rhine 
and Moselle ‘as commander-in-chief of those 
armies, and opened the campaign of 1796 by the 
defeat of the Austrians ; and, although he obtained 
high reputation for this service, the masterly 
manner in which he extricated his army from 
the net of the enemy, and led it safely through 
the Black Forest, and brought his corps in secu- 
Hity through the heart of Germany to the French 
frontiers, deserves to be ranked as one of the 
most illustrious acts of generalship in modern 
times. ‘Though unjustly suspected of favouring 
Pichegru’s conspiracy, he was employed both 
{in Italy and on the Rhine; and on the fight of 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte from Egypt, Moreau assisted 
hhim in effecting the counter-revolution, known 
as the 18th of Brumaire; and in return for that 
service was appointed by the First Consul to com- 
mand the army of the Danube and Rhine, and 
‘soon after gained the four important battles of 
Biberach, Hochstadt, North Lingen, and Ober~ 
huausen; "and crowned his glorious series of 
‘victories by the Battle of Hohenlinden, in 1800. 
His popularity and his glory hed now become 
dangerous to the great Juminary of the time; 
‘and, for fear he might win other flelds, and divide 
the reputation of conqueror with the master- 
chief, he was accused of secret knowledge of 
tthe plot, real or imaginary, said to be organised 
against ‘the consular power. Upon this charge 
‘he was brought to trial with the others, and a 
sentence of imprisonment pronounced, which 
Moreau evaded by quitting the country and re- 
tiring to the United States, where, on an estate 
hhe had purchased, he resided for some years with 





quent battle at Dresden, whi 
Alexander, a cannon-ball struck his right knee 
and leg, rendering instant amputation neces- 


le conversing with 


sary, under which operation he sank six days 
after, September 1, 1813. Louis XVIIL placed 
‘4 marshal's baton on bis tomb. 

MORENA, Sienna, a range of mountains 
in the south of Spain, and stre into Por- 
fugal, baring an extreme altitude of $500 fet. 
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MORGANATIC MARRIAGE, a species of | 


His most celebrated pictures are 


‘compromised wedlock common among the nobles | subjects of farra-yards, pig-styes, cattle, dogs, 
in the petty states of Germany, where the prince | and horses, or else scenes of village ale-houses 


‘or noble, instead of elevating his wife and her 
Same to’ his own status, merely gives her the 
name of wife, without the social or political ad- 
‘vantages that should accompany such # holy 
eompect. A Morganatic marriage ts one con- 
‘tracted by a man of superior station with a woman 
of inferior rank, in whieh it 1s. stipalated that 
‘neither the wife nor her children are to expect 
any rank or inheritance, political or sectal, the 
husband and father enjoys. 

Fortunately such odious customs are purely 
continental, and foreign to English ideasof justice 
‘and honour. 

MORGUE, morg, a place in every French 
town, where ‘the bodies of persons found dead 
w MOMAL, In Scriptura geograph 

in Seriptural geography, a moun- 
tain near Jerusalem, on whlch the fanaous temple 
of Solomon was erected. Seme authors believe 
it to be the mount on wich Abraham was com- 
mandrd to sscritice his son Isaac. 

MORION, any armour for the head; a steel 
cap, helmet, casque, or any resisting covering 
for the skull 

MORISCORS, a name given by the Spantards 
to the Moors of Grenada, to distinguish them 
from the parent stock, the’ Moors of ‘Mauritania 
‘or Barbary. ‘The Moriseoes, after a sovereignty 
of nearly 700 years in Spain, were eventually 
‘subjugated in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella 
in 1492; and though vast mumbers left the 
‘country, still many thousands remained, being 
Promised the exercise of their religious faith #0 
Jong as they obeyed the laws, This clemency 
‘was, however, soon ehanged for persecution, and 
though they were at first mildly urged to’ em- 
Dace the Christian faith, ultimately, tosave their 
lives and preserve their property, many did 80, 
‘at least outwardly; but soon te Inquisition, 
‘with all its terrors, was bought against them : 
thelr Arabic books were burnt, their women 
ordered to go unveiled, and the men to adopt 
Christian names. ‘These severe enactments led 
to a fieree insurrection, which was not suppressed 
for some years; and till the Spaniards, finding 
they could not ‘subdue the people, forcibly car- 
led off 800,000 Moriseoes in thelr galleys, and, 
tearing them from their homes, lands, and pro- 
Perty, landed them destitute on the coast of 
‘Africa, in the year 1610. 

‘Thus, by the short-sighted policy and bigotry 
of Philip I1., was Spain deprived of the most 
Jearned, intelligent, and industrious part of her 
Population. 

‘MORLAND, Gzonoe, an eminent English 
painter of rustic scenery, and what is called 
Slow life.” He was the son of a painter, and 
born in London in 1764. In the earjier part of 
his career he contned himself to\ landscape 
painting, but le tastes and asvociates being low, 

forsook the poetical for the gross, sensual, and 
every-day objects by which he was surrounded. 
‘His “intemperance and extravagance placed 
hhim in constant difficulties; and many of his 
best productions were painted in sponging- 
houses and tap-rooms, or other objectionable 
localities, and were disposed of to liquidate a 
‘seore, to pay fees, or to compromise a street-row 
=the pomessor often selling for ten or twenty 
solnens, a werk given to defray a debt of a few 








designed with ali the truth and feeling whieh 
imparts 30 great & charm to works embodying 
phases of nature. George Morland died at the 
‘age of forty years in 1604. 

MORMON, an aquatic bird characterized by 
avery singular beak, which gives to the head 
the appearance of @ mask; it belongs to the 
family décader. 

MORMONS, a fanatical sect of Christians, 
founded by one Joseph Smith at the beginning 
of the present century. Thetr dogmas seem 10 
de framed upon the wildest hallucinations of 
snch enthusiasts as Joanna Southcote, Irving, 
Owen, &c., all amalgamated, and to which they 
added the doctrine of polygamy, so subversive of 
all moral and soctal propriety ; some of the chiefs 
of thelr geet having as many as twenty or thirty 
wives. 

‘They have formed several populous settle- 
ments in America, such as the city of the Grest 
Salt Lake, and in the territory of Utah in the 
‘western pratries.—See Surra, Jossra. 

MORNY, Cuartas Avaverus Louis, Cowrs 
De, & distingaished modern French statesman, 
‘bern at Paris in 1811. After a few years spent 
in the army he embariced in commercial speca- 
lations, and soon after the Revolution of 1848 
commenced his political career, and entered the 
‘Legislature, upon which he attached himself to 
the side of Louis Napoleon, and was one of the 
secret advisers of the comp état, exercising st 
the time the functions of Minister of the Interior. 
In_ 1863 he was elected a member of the Corps 
Légisintif, and the following year became presi- 
dent of that important body. At the coronation 
of the Emperor of lussia be represented France 
it the Court of St. Petersburg, being despatched 
‘on that mission with great splendour and mag- 
nificence, upon which occasion he married the 
daughter of a rich and influential Russian noble. 
‘After a lengthened absence, Count de Mory 
returned to Paris and his ‘ministerial duties, 
and has for several years held foremost post 
in his country’s affuirs, in all questions relative 
tocommerce, enterprise, and the fine and liberal 
arts. 

‘MOROECO.—See Manocco. 

MORPETH, a neat and pleasant borough- 
town in the north of England, in the county of 
Northumberland, situated nine miles inland, 
‘and fourteen from Neweastle-upon-Tyne. Mer= 
eth returns one member to the House of Com- 
mons from population of 10,012 and 408 
registered electors. 

‘MORPHEUS, among the ancients the fabled 
god of dreams, and the chief minister to the 
god Somnus.” Morpheos is sometimes erro- 
eonsiy called the god of Sleep, and is usually 
epresente asa sleeping child ‘of great corpu- 

ice, th wings. 

MORPHINE, a vegetable alkal, first obtained 
in 1803 by a German chemist from opium, i 
which it exists, in combination with mecosie 
‘Acid, and probebly a smell proportion of sal- 
phurie acid. It is a colourless bitter swbatanee 
in crystais of a quadrangular prismeste form, 
soluble in alcohol, but almost msolubie in water 
either cotd or boiling. Tt readily combines wit 
most of the acids, and yields from the mixtare 
the salts known in pharmacy ea the nrariate, 
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acetate, and sulphate of morphia, Morphine is 
the active le of opinm, and is as a medi~ 
cine, both 


itself and all ‘its compounds, a 
Powerful sedative and narcotic poison. 

MORRIS-DANCE, a peculiar kind of dance 
practised in Europe during the middle ages, 
‘and originated among the Moors. In Spain it 
‘was accompanied by the castanets, tamboure, 
e,, and usually performed in fanciful garbs, 
each dancer having belle at his feot, and ribbons 
of various colours tied round bie arms or flung 
‘across his shoulders. The Fandango, as now 
executed in Spain, is a closo copy of the old 
Morris-dance or dance of the Moors of Andalusia, 

MORSE, in zoology, an amphibious mammi- 
ferous quadruped, the Frichechus Rosmarus, and. 
commonly known as the Walrus, Sea-horse, or 
Sea-cow. ‘The morse or walrus resembles the 
seal in ite limbs and the general form of its 
body, but is much more clumsy; it surpasses 
the largest ox in size, attains the length of 
twenty feet, and s covered with ashort yellowish 
hair. “Its head la amall in proportion toita body, 
and its teeth constitute its most striking pecu- 
Usrity ; there are uo incisors or canine teeth in 
the lower Jaw, but from the upper Jaw project 
downward two enormous tusks, frequently two 
feet long, and as hard and white as ivory, 


‘weighing sometimes thirty pounds. It inhabits | 


the Arctic seas, is gregarious, and resorts in 
vast herds to icebergs, or the ice-bound coast, 
to breed and sleep. 

When attacked, numbers hasten to assist 
‘each other, in their turn become assailants, and 
‘often use the boats very roughly. It is valuable 
fon account of its oll and tusks, and the skin 
makes excellent coach-traces. 

MORTICE, a term used among builders and 
carpenters to’ express a description of joint in 
‘woodwork, where the extremity of one piece of 
timber is let into the face of another, a tongue 
‘being formed at the end of the piece to be let i 
which Is called a senon, and the hole cut in the 
face of the other to ‘receive it is named the 
‘mortice. ‘To mortice is to Jain by tanon and 
mortice. 

MORTIMER, Roane, Eant, one of the most 
powerfal barons and impertant personages in 
the English annals, during the latter aif of the 
‘thirteumth and beginning of the fountesnth 
centuries. 
west of England, aad his office of Warden of 
the Welsh Marches, gave Mortimer immense 
Power and influence’ in the ogmntry, which his 
turbulent and fiery temper and restless ambition 











conditions not being complied with, Mortimer 
‘and the queen advanced into the country, the 
barons flocking to his banner from all quarters; 
while oven the ‘tent to oppose hiro 
deserted to the side of the queen. Edward, 
finding himself without friends or troops, fled t0 
Wales, where, pursued by Mortimer’s emissaries, 
he was taken prisoner and committed to the 
custody of the Earl of Leleester, while Isabella 
and Mortimer supamaned a parliament, at which 
the captive king was formally deposed, and the 
Prince of Wales, a youth completely under the 
Influence of the queen and her paramour, placed 
fon the throne. No sooner was this act par 
formed, and an abdication extorted from the 
captive king, than Mortimer removed him from 
16 custody ‘of the Earl of Lelcester, and con- 
igned him to the keeping of Berkeley and 
Mautravers, with orders to remove him as 
‘Quietly as possible—a command which was soon. 
after obeyed by the murder of the unbappy 
Edward in Berkeley Castle, From this time 
‘Mortimer and the abandoned Isabella threw off 
all disguise, and lived in open violation of all 
respect and virtue, the former ruling the realm 
with an almost absolute authority. The Scots 
having invaded the northern counties, and per- 
petrated foarful outrages, the young king levied 
‘4 powerful army, and marched to the North to 
take vengeance for the injury inficted on the 
country; but through the arrogance of Morti- 
mer, he was deterred from either engaging the 
enemy or retaliating in Scotland the outrages 
inflioted on England: Mortimer, to the discust 
of the army and the shame of all, conoluding « 
peace with that country. Edward, at length, 
Wouryofbetng treated sosciphor and scandalied 
by the bebaviour of iis mother and the earl, 
suddenly exerted his royal authority, and having 
gained admission into the Castle of Nottingham, 
Where the queen and Mortimer lived, had the 
earl seized and impeached before Parliament. 
His crimes and public offences were so universally 
known, that, without a trial or even hearing his 
defence to the charges, the Peers at once pro- 
nounced him guilty, and on the 29th of Novem- 
ber, 1330, Mortimer was hanged from a gibbet 
erected at the Elms, near London. 
MORTSLAIN, a law term signifying possession 
of lands or tenementa in dead hands or hands 








His hereditary possessions in the | that cannot wlienate. Property that cannot be 


alienated, is said to be Mortmain, or in a dead 
and. 
‘MORTON, Tomas, a distinguished dramatist, 
born in the ‘county of Durham, in 1764, and 





led him to exercise in a way dangerous to the ' who, though eduoated for the law, soon’after 


‘welfare of the state. In the hope of appeasing 
the discontent of the barons, who looked upon 
‘Mortimer as their leader, and to crush his 
‘meditated treayon, the earl was arrested and 
sent to the Tower, with the intent of keeping 
him a close prisoner for life, 

found means to escape, and flying to France, 
there 60 effectually ingratiated himself into the 
mind and heart of the detestable Isabella, the 
queen of Edward II., that she became the 
mistress and obedient tool of the vindictive and 
seoguinary Mortimer, In her name he levied 
troops, and invading the kingdom, demanded 5¢ 
Edward, a the conditions on which he would 
retum to his allegiance, and the queen to her 
duty as a wife thah the Spencer faction should 
be instantly bsnished from his presence. These 


‘The earl, however, | 


entering on the duties of life, entirely renounced 
his profession; and haxing a lively fancy, great 
power of language, and considerable drasnatio 
taste, turned his attention to the stage, and as 
‘an author soon obtained a most extraordinary 
popmlarity—a popularity that has come down to 
our own time with hardly any abatement, as all 
his really good pieces still retain their hold of 
the stage. Among these are, “A Cure for the 
Heart-ache,* * Speed the Plough,” “Town and 
Country,” “The School of Reform,” and some 
others. "Died in London, 1838. 

MORTON. Jaws, fourth ear! of that name, 
and Kegent of Scotland. ‘This bold and am! 
tious nobleman was born near Edinburgh in 
1530; and returning from France, where he had 
Dean sent to complete his education, at the 
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moment when the country was dlatracted with 
religious controversy, he threw himself with all 
‘the impetussity of his character into the scale 
of the popular party, and by bis power and 
influence was greatly Instrumental in the esta- 
‘Diishment of the reformed religion. In 1863 he 
‘was made chancellor of the kingdom; but, with 
the other malcontent lords, becoming Jealous of 
the queen's foreign favourites, he entered into 
Darnley’s plot for the murder of Rizslo, and 
largely assisted in that brutal outrage on the 
sovereign. For his share in that frightful 
tragedy Morton was compelled to seek safety by 
fight, and, resigning his office of chancellor, 
fled to Engiand, where he remained till Bothwell 
the following year obtained his pardon from 
Mary, when he returned to Scotland, and where, 
‘through the stormy events of the next ten years, 
ho to0k ‘an active and frequently  foremont 
, till, on the assassination of the Regent 
{urray, Ear] Morton was unanimously elected 
‘to fill that important post in 1972. In this elevated 
Position the ambition, Injustice, and cruelty. of 
Aisposition 20 fully displayed themselves, that, 
‘the nation, weary of his odious rule, expressed its 
‘opinion so loudly and threateningly that, after 
swaying the delegated sceptre for five years, the 
earl was compelled to relinguish the reins of 
government; and the young king being declared 
old enough ‘to reign ‘with the assistance of a 
council, Morton retired for a time from all active 
interference in the affairs of the state. But 
‘weary of the inactivity and monotony of his life, 
hhe soon reappeared at court, possessed himself 
of the king’s person, and securing James and his 
artisans in Stirling Castle, once more resuined 
it without adopting the tile of Regent—all 
the authority and functions of that high office. 
‘Hitherto Morton, despite his avarice and am- 
bition, had preserved the country in a state of 
Peace and order to which it had long been a 
‘Stranger, and at the same time maintained -« 
firm alliance with England. To break these 
friendly bonds between the two nations, the 
French court adopted a of intrigue and 
Plotting, which, though it faled in placing, the 
ygdoms in hostility, effected the downfall of 
Morton, who, by the influence of the French 
‘ambassador and the Earl of Lennox over the 
mind of the king, was arrested in the coancil- 
chamber; accused of the murder of Darnley ; 
committed to the custody of his bitterest enemy, 
the Earl of Lennox, cousin-german of Darnley ; 
Drought to trial, and condemned to death as a 
traitor. Elizabeth used all her influence to save 
the life of the Regent, but unavallingly, as her 
efforts only expedited his execution.” Morton 
‘was beheaded by @ machine called the Maiden, 
in the year 1581, 


MOSAIC, work composed of small cubes of 
glam, marble, precious stones, wood, or other 
Substances of different colours, cemented on & 
Ground of stucco, in such a manner, and s0 
arranged, as to represent the tints and grada. 
tions of ‘painting. The term “ Marqueteric” 
(mar-ket-re), however, is usually applied to that 
Kind of mosaic composed of coloured woods, 
ivory, and shells. 


MOSCHIDZ, a family of ruminant quadru- 
eds, familiarly’ known as the Musk-deer, 
from the circumstance that the males of one of 
the species produce that well-known substance 











called Musk, and for the sake of which the 
‘animal is hunted in the mountain-ranges of 
China, Thibet, Tonquin, Pegu, and Southern 
Tartary, {ts native regions, "These animals 
resemble deer, but are smaller in slzo; they are 
very beautiful, have large, lustrous, dark eyes, 
small head, and naked taper-riuzzie—Set 
UaK, 

MOSCOW, 8 city of Russia in Europe, the 
ancient capital of the Muscovite empire,” and 
still regarded as the metropolis of the southern 
portion of that vast territory. Moscow is 
situated on the banks of the river Moskwa, 
398 miles south-east from St. Petersburg, and is 
fone of the most remarkable cities in Europe, 
presenting, both in its architecture and the 
costume of its inhabitants, all the prominent 
features of Asiatic and European civilization. 
The city covers an immense extent of ground, 
and has the appearance of being of an irregular 
oval figure, divided into four almost circular 
divisions or towns, one within the other. These 
four divisions or quarters are called the “ Krem- 
Jin,” or “ Kitaigorod,” the mercantile quarter, the 
central portion, or’ that division containing the 
Palace of the Kremlin; the “ Bielogorod,” or 
white town, which sweeps in a half-circle round 
the first; ‘the “ Semlianogorod,” or earthen 
town ; and the  Slobodes,” or suburbs, which 
encompass the other three, and spread in #2 
irregular manner for a great extent over the 
adjacent plain. The Kremlin stands on the 
highest ground, and commands a fine and 





‘The Kremlin at Moscow. 


‘uninterrupted view over the whole succession of 
towns to the distant horizon. This picturesque 
building, composed of churches, monasteries, 
the cathedral church of St. 3fichael, the church 
of the Annunciation, and ‘the ancient palace of 
the Czars, is washed 'by the Moskwa as it flows 
past, The Kitaigorod {s the quarter in which at 
‘Situated the great bazaars, the university, and 
‘most of the public bulldings, and is esteemed a° 
the most aristocratic quarter of Moscow. In 
the two next quarters, there are several very 
fine streets, many of them being paved with 
stones, while in others, the old Russlan system 
of laying down logs of wood or trees in a con- 
tinuous row, is still extensively practisel. 
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all that is quaint, antique, and interes. 
‘in the history, ‘physical and social, of 
gorgeous 





of the country by 
, the inhabitants set fire to the city, and 
will and despatch, that more 

s of thelr venerated city was soon 
; and Napoleon, aghast at the 

hhis hopes and schemes, commenced 
treat that, between Moscow and 
‘and routed one of 

‘armies that ever followed the French 


MOSCOW, a ¢ of European Russia, 
turounded by tho governmenta of Aver, Viadi- 
‘ir, Riazan, Tulan, and Smolensk ; has an area 

2300 square miles, and presents the aspect 
plain, slightly varied by low rolli 
swelling elevations. The country is 


Sapted for grazing purpose, and large 
cattle are reared and fatted on its 
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Hstures, Moscow is the capital of the govern 
Sent as well ag of the expire "Population of 

‘Province, 1,500,000. 

MOSELLE, aDepartment in the north of 
France, bounded on the north by the Nether- 
\mnda, south by the Department of Meruth, 
{gst by that of the Lower Khine, and west by the 
ewe ; has an area of 2300 square miles, and a 
Whulttion of 460,000. The agricultural pro- 
{tei are tho same as those of France generally, 
fi! Me minerals are iron, coal, lime, and salt, 
Re MMutactures are, paper, cloth, iron, and 
PAOSELLE, a large river in the north of 


rinee, which, rising in the Department of the 


‘Vosges, flows north and west, till entering 
Belgium it becomes an important river, and. 
ultimately, after a course of 265 miles, joins the 
Rhine at Coblents. 

‘MOSES, the son of Amram and Joahabed, of 
the tribe of Levi. This Jewish historian 
and lawgiver was born in Egypt, during the 
rigour of the decree that commanded the death of 
every new-born male Israelite; tv save her 
‘child from this cruel edict, his mother made an 
ark or basket of rushes, and carefally placing 
the infant in this cradle, committed it to the 
river, in a place where she was aware that the 
danghter of oh was in the habit of bathing ; 
the mother secreting herself among the reeds 
to note the effect of her stratagem. The 
Bitep dope abe ina gavelt to the mater 
merey, gaveitt to the m 
to nurse, and took charge of the child's fusure 
education and welfare; and Moses, being 
drought up in the court of the king, became 

jearned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 
‘When he had attained his fortieth year, Moses, 
seeing an Egyptian officer ill-treating an Israelite, 
killed the task-master, and hiding the body, 
fled into the wilderness, where he pursued the. 
calling of a shepherd for forty years, marrying. 
the daughter of a priest of the people among. 
whom le had found shelter and protection. 
While so employed, the Almighty. appeared to- 
him in the “Burning Bush,” and’ commanded. 
him to return to Egypt, and lead his people 
from the house of bondage. In obedience to 
this command, Motes, ufter many oppositions, 
eventually brought the Taraclites out of Egypt, 

the Red Sea, and within sight of the 
Zand: whin, In, consequence of the 
‘transgressions people, they were turn 
ack, and condemned for forty years to wander 
in the wilderness, till the whole generation of 
offenders had died. Even Moses, was not allowed 
to enter the Land of Canaan, but merely to 
rejoice his eyes by @ prospect of the rich and 
fruitful vales which constituted the Land of 
Promise. Having seen the glorious country 
from the heights of Mount Pisgah, Moses calmly 
‘himself for his end, and died in bis 
120th year, on the confines of Canaan, Moses is 
the author of the first five books of the Old 
‘Testament, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, or as they are collectively 
called, the “ Pentateuch,”” or the Five Books. 

‘MOSQUITO, a name given to certain stinging 

files or ghat-like insects pertaining to the genus, 


MOSQUITO COAST, a fertile but mountain- 
(ous and well-wooded territory of Central America, 
ying along the eastern coast of Honduras, whose. 
chief products are cotton, indigo, sugar, logwood, 
‘and vanilla, The country is situated between 
103 and 16° north latitude, and betweem 
83° and 85° west longitnde. During the greater 

of the last century, this country belonge® 
fo the English, but was abandoned about 1788. 
In 1848, the neighbouring state of Nicerazua 
invaded the Mosquito territory ; but the Briti+h 
interfering, the invaders were driven back, and 
the country since that time has been regarded. 
‘as under the protection of the English flag. 

‘MOSS, a natural order of small plants, with 
leafy seme and narrow simple leaves, belonging 
‘to the family of the Afusci. the yarety 
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‘of mosses the green, which tinges the trank of 
the beech ; the brimsione-colowred, and. black, 
‘which stain the oak; and the yellow, which is 





frequently found on the elm and ash, are among 
‘the most beautiful of those tints which embellish 
the bark of trees. 

‘MOSUL, a large town of Asiatic Turkey, on 
the Tigris, 250 miles above Bagdad. In the 
time of the Caliphis, Mosul was a place of preat 
trade and importance, bat has now fallen ver 
greatly from its former splendour; itis, stil 

wever, surrounded by walls, has a castle and 
Seven gates, and possesses many fine mosques, 
daths, khans, and bazaars, Population supposed 
to reach 40,000. It is the capital of a pashalic of 
‘the saine name, but of indefinite dimensions. 

MOTH, the English name for an insect of 
‘the family of Lepidoptera, and of the genus 
Phalena, but more properly applied to the 
Phatena’Tenea, so destractive in its larva state 
tO books and furniture. The insects of this genus 
‘fly chiefly by night, and generally speaking their 
caterpillars only feed during that period.” It is 
reported that there are 1534 species of this in 
sect; and itis difficult sometimes to distinguish 
between the moth and the butterfiy. 

Butterdies are distinguished from moths by 
their anfenna, or feelers, being clubbed or 
Anobbed at their extremities; by thelr wings, 
‘When at rest, cloving over their backs instead of 
inclining down over their sides, 08 in the case of 
moths; and they only fiyin the day-time. They 
are also distinguished by the greater brilliancy 
‘of their wings. Butterflies, aso, are all provided 
‘with tongues for gathering their food ; while a 
great many moths are altogether destitute of 
‘that organ, and in others it is very small or 
Tudimentary. Thecaterpillars rom which moths 
are produced present the same variety of appear- 
‘ance as the winged insect; but the eaterpillars 
‘of butterflies indicate in a lighter degree the 
‘colours of the-flies that are to proceed from them. 
‘The antenna of moths generully tuper to a 
Polat, and are frequently soft and feathery. 

foths are seldom seen on the wing, except in 
‘the evening or at night; their legs are generally 
thick, and the joints conspicuous. 
aq The caterpillars of moths are adapted to live 
‘a a great variety of situations and circum- 
‘need, by far the greater portion are to be 











found on the leaves of trees; many sre to be 
sean only on the interior of the stem and 
branches; not a few burrow into the earth, 0 
consume ‘the roots; and 9 small number ae 
inhabitants of the water. Neither are they es 
varied in the nazure of their food: few vere. 
bles are exempt from their ravages; cor isnot 
‘only exposed to their depredations while in te 
ear, but after it has been gathered into the bar 
is alll liuble to Decome the tenement of 
small caterpillar, the offspring of a moth, which 
eedily consumes all but the outer covering 
ey eat with avidity the most bitter panis 
which our fields produce, as well as those fled 
with the most corrosive juices, and which, 02 
that account, are left untouched by other st 
mals. ‘The stings of the nettle, and the pricks 
of various other plants, are so far from 
off thoir attacks, that these plunts seen tote 
the favourite dwelling-place of a great nunbt 
of caterpillars of the moth system. 

MOTHER OF PEARL, the matcix of pest, 
‘the hard brilliant internal layer of that kin of 
shells peculiar to the oyster tribe, which pi 
duce paaris, and which are often variegated Witt 
shades of azure and purple. ‘These brilisat 
hhues are found not to depend’ upon the natare 
of the substance, but upon ite peculiar stat 
ture, ‘The wrinkles in its surface, only pe. 
ceptible by the microscope, act on the reiecid 
light in such @ manner a8 to produce the 
beautiful chromatic effects so greatly admire, 

‘The mother of pearl is polished by cro: 
the peroxide of iron, putty-powder, and othe 
articles. The gonus of shell-fish known as tM¢ 
Pentading furnishes the finest, pearls as wel 
‘mother of pearl. ‘The Pentadine are procarsl 
in greatest abundance, and at the same time 
the greatest value, off the coast of Ceylon. 

MOULTON, Sovra, a municipal borough of 
Devonshire, situated cn the left bank of the 
Mole, on an eminence 28 miles north-west o 
Exeter, and 181 west of London. ‘The tort 
hus a spacious inarket-place, a handsome guli- 
hall and boroagh gaol, and a very fine charch 
of the perpendicular style, South Moulton bis 
very extensive manufactures of serges, 
loons and felis, and has also extensive line 
works. 

North and South Moulton, the former i? 
miles distant, constituted a royal demesne ot 
‘manor, which, in the reign of Edward L, ris 
represented in Parliament, The borough # 
governed bya mayor, four aldermen, and twelté 
Couneillors. Population, 9597. 

‘MOUNTEBANK, a street player; a qua: 
one who, after a prelude of buffoonery, venis 
medicines to the public, which he asserts st 
infallible cures of specifics for all, disorie: 
‘any boastful or false pretender. ‘The word # 
derived from the Italian Montare in Bon 
because the performer mounted a bench © 
stage before 00 his entertaiament, 

MOURAD BEY, a famous Mamelake chic 
8 native of Circassia, bora in 1750, and #20 
having been purchased and brought to Eg 
rose to be one of the tweoty-four Deys 6b? 
governed the country with their 7 
He uitimetely shared with Ibrahim Bey? 
sovereignty of Egypt. When the Frouch, 
vaded “Egypt, Mourad greatly distinguishes 
hhisnself in all the battles fought, and, at 











head of only 6000 Mameluke omvalry, at th? 
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Battle of the Pyramids, held in eheck for hours 
the 3,000 veteran troops Buonaparte led against 
him. “He finally, under the title of Prince- 
forernor, entered into a treaty with General 
Kieber, fo which he remained faithful to his 
death, which occurred in 1801, in which year 
he was suddenly carried off by the Plague. 

MOUSE, a common name for the well-known 
lle animal of the genus Afws, of which there 
are many species. 

MOUSE, Hanvesr.—The harvest-moute is 
the smallest of all the British mammalia. It is 
Alirely, active, playful little creature ; its eyes 
are dark; ‘its 'colour above a delicate reddish 
‘awn; the under parts are abruptly white; the 
ars are short and rounded ; the tail is rather 
fhorter than the body; length of head and 
tady, two inches six lines. This animal lives 
catirly in the flelds, resorting in the winter to 
hurows of its own construction, or to con- 
Ticks, into which it penetrates, and there finds 
food and shelter. ‘The asylum in which it rears 
its young is an artful and beautiful nest, of a 
‘mherical form, consisting of the split leaves 
and panicles of grasses, artificially interwoven, 
tnd suspended among ‘the stalks of standing 








aah of the Harvest Mouse, 
com or thistles, to whieh it is secured, and of 
Mhlch the leaves sereen it from notiee. The 


‘trance to the nest is rather below the middie, 

4s scarcely observable. ‘The parent closes 
it vhen she leaves it, and probably while she 
‘easing wich. The inside ia warm and neatly 


MOZAMBIQUE, n Portuguese possession on 
astern coast of Africa, opposite the Island 
Of Madagascar, and supposed to extend from 
ibe Dalgado’ in the north, to the Bey of 
agua in the south, or frem 16° to. 95° sought 
\utitude, Its inland dimensions are still less 
(imately defined, though its-general ares is 
POUEht to be about 69,000 square miles, The 
{zbe is the only river of any importance. 
inst maize, cotton, indigo, coffee, ivory, wnd 
form the chief items of trade and com- 
Population from 200,000 to 200,000. 
the name of the eltief city or eapital of 


PERE 


Se conntry. ‘The town is strongly defended, 
powerful garrison: is always: maintained 
bre by the Portuguese. 





MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, a narrow arm 
of ‘the Indiun Ocean, running between the 
Portuguese settlement’ of Mozambique, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, and the Iaand of 
‘Madagescar; has an extreme length of 1000 
miles, and & width, at the nasrewest part, of 
240 miles. 

‘MOZART, Wotroaxe Gormire.—This oxtra- 
ordinary musical genius was born at Selaburg 
in 1756, and received his edueation from his 
father, ‘a musician in the Royal Chapel of 
that town. His knowledge of music was s0 
intuitive, and his progress s0 rapid, that while 
Yok a child of only six years of age. he played 
defore the Emperor of Germany ; both Francis 
and his court being amazed at his proficiency, 
and loading the child with marks of royal 
favour. Soon after, his father made the tour of 
Europe with his remarkable child, exhibiting 
his wonderful talents at every court, from that 
of the Vatican to St. James's, at which latter he 
arrived in 1764, in his eighth year. In London 
his success was even greater than it had been in 
Germany, and he- became the wonder and 
admiration of all who listened to his amazing 
power: Dr. Burney declaring that he found in 
this child greater proficiency and knowledge of 
his art than could have been expected in men of 
forty years of age. In 1768 the father and son 
returned to Salaburg, from whence the latter 
finally removed to Vienna, where lie produced his 
““Idomeneo,” “Nozze di Figaro,” and “ Don 
Giovanni,” his masterpiece. ‘These were followed 
by the “ Zauberfidte” and“ Clemenza di Tito,” 
and several other operas, ‘both comic and 
serious; the last and most sublime work of his 
wonderful genius, the “Requiem,” he com- 
Posed on his death-bed, Mozart died at Vienna 

793. 


MUEZZIN, in Mahommedan countries an 
officer of the mosque, whose duty it is to pro- 
elaim from the gallery running round the 
minaret, the Byam, or summons to prayer, at five 
eanonical hours, namely at dawn, noon, four 
o'clock, sunset, and nightfall. 

MULL, an ‘island in the west of Scotland, 
and one of the Hebrides. Mull, after Skye and 














avalle Rocks the Inland of Mull 


‘Lewie, is one of the largess of the western group, 
‘aad forms part of the romentic county of 
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Argyle: being neparated from the mainland by 
‘the estuary that opens from the series of lochs 
‘that form the great Caledonian Canal, and is 
‘situated in latitude 56° 30’ north, and longitude 
‘6° west; it is of an irregular shape, with one 
‘extremely long peninsula. The coast-line on 
each sido is deeply indented, and in every aspect 
‘Presents some of the most Fugged and aubiime 

atures in the whole kingdom; huge towering 
‘eliffs, their sides thinly clothed in scanty herb- 
age, rise far overhead from the foaming waves; 
‘while the bleak chain of which Benmore forms 
the culminating point defines a sharp horizon 
3000 feet above the sea. Everywhere the island 
Presents features of ‘rugged grandeur that 
Powerfully impress the mind; while its basaltic 
‘columns and granite bastions give it a truly 
‘Brand and imposing aspect. ‘The island has an 
rea of 420 square miles, and & population of 

‘MULLET.—The mallet is an excellent fish 
for the table, and was considered a rich treat 
‘dy the ancient epicures. It is upwards of 
sighteen inches in length, and dusky on the 
back; the sides are marked with broad longl- 
tudinal lines, on a silvery ground. It is found 
tn the seas and estuaries of the Mediterranean ; 
is gregarions, and prefers the sand or mud. 
‘When enclosed in a net, they endeavour to 
effect their escape by leaping over the edges, 
which they do with great agility. 

_ MUM.—This is @ wholesome kind of malt 
liquor, brewed chiefly from malt made from 
wheat instead of barley. It is not thought to 
‘be At for use till it has been fully two years in 
the cask. Mum is much drunk in Germany; 
and Brunswick in Lower Saxony is the place of 
‘most note for making it; hence it is frequently 
called Brunswick Mum.’ It is sometimes im- 
Ported into this country; and our own brewers 
also make small quantities of this liquor. 

MUMMY, 8 dead human body, embalmed 
and dried after the Egyptian fashion, ‘There 
‘are two kinds of mummies; the first are only 
carcasses dried by the heat of the sun, and by 
that means kept from putrefaction ; the second 
‘are those curiously-embalmed bodies taken out 
of the pits or catacombs near Cairo; these 
constitute the mummy onco much valued in 
medicine, for which a very high price was 
charged, and to which extraordinary virtues 
‘were ascribed. ‘The process of embalming dead 
bodies is of very great antiquity, and was in 
use long before the time of Moses. The coffin 
in‘which the mummy was enclosed was of 
syeamore, a wood which has been found to keep 
‘unchanged for 3000 years, 

Mummy is also the name of a species of gum 
or gum-resin, that was distilled from the rocks 
in the descris of Persia and Khorassan, and 
‘which was reported to be highly efficacious in 
certain diseases: and, as the demand for the 
article increased, the Jews first collected or 
‘tole all the mummies they could obtain, and 
either powdered the body, or extracted the 
resing with whieh it had een prepared, and 
sold them to the credulons public, who attri- 
Duted virtues extraordinary to the article. 
Mummies failing, however, they prepared every 
dead body they’ could procure, by filing the 
sku with asphaltum, and staffing all parts of 
th e with myrrh, aloes, and the coarsest 
aa to be obtained and then, binding” the 















corpses in rollers after the Egyptian manner, 
ried the bodies in hot ovens, or by the heat of 
the sun, after which they sold the fictitious 
‘mummies to the merchants, at an exorttant 
price. At the end of the sixteenth century, 
however, the infamons practice was discoverel; 
and the world, apprised of the way in which it 
hhad been imposed upon, declined to swalow 
‘any more mummy medicine; and the article, as 
‘a remedial agent, fell into disuse, 

MUNICH, a large city of Germany, andthe 
capital of the kingdom of Bavaria, situated 02 
the River Iser, 220 miles west) of Vien. 
Munich is one of the finest capitals In Europe 
‘A splendid square in the centre gives origi 
{0 two fine broad streets, which divide the ciy 
| into four quarters, in which are situated maty 
| noble structures, the royal palacc taking prec 
dence of all others as an architectural work; 
next to this are the government offices, tt 
‘arsenal,and opera. ‘The church of Notre Dan, 
‘with its thirty altars, and two great towers of 
‘more than 380 feet in height, is one of the mat 
imposing objects in Munich ; besides this, ther 
aro several other very fine churches: ‘et, 
with the dueal palace, barracks, hospital, a 
mint, constitute the ‘most important pubic 
Duildings. Munich is also well stored with i- 
stitutions of art and literature; of thes, tb 
royal library, with its 800,000 printed volumes 
and 18,000. manuscripts, deserves w foremost 
notice ;’next is the academy of science, richit 
its collections, specimens of natural history, 204 
‘medals; while in schools and charitable is! 
| tutions ‘the Bavarian capital may vie with mo) 
| on the continent. Population, 110,000. 

MUNSTER, one of the four provinces int 
‘which Ireland’is divided. Munster compre! 
| the whole south of the kingdom, and is the 

largest of the four divisions. The province § 
sub-divided Into the counties of Clare, Kerf- | 
Limerick, Cork, Tipperary, and Waterfol 
‘Aneiently the province was parted into 1° 
Kingdoms, those of North and South Munster, 

MUNSTER, one of the governments of tit 
| Prassian province of Westphalia, bounded & 
| the north by Hanover ; south, by Arensbart: 

east, by Minden; and’ west, by Holland. i! 
hhas ‘an. area of 2797 square tiles, and & pop 
lation of nearly 500,000. 

MUNSTER, a city of Germany, and capt 
of the above government and the’ province 
Westphalia, situated on a beautiful and fru 

Iain, on the bank of the Ahe, a branch of 
ms.” Munster is considered one of the mt: 
curious old towns of Germany, and is full 
jaaint and remarkable buildings; the howe ® | 
john of Leyden, in the market-place, ett 
the most picturesque object in the city. 
containg many national, patriotic, sclentific, 2! 
charitable institutions.” The former forties 
tions have been converted into t walks | 
‘Themanufactures of Munster are linens, wooleas 
esther, and starch. . 

‘Also the name of a town in France,in tS | 
department of the Upper Rhine, with 8: 
ton of about 4000. 

MURAT, Joacups, @ renowned Frestt 
marshal and king of Naples. Murat ws! 
at Perigord in 1767, and was the soa of an 
keeper. expelled for an 














Having been ‘8 
from a clerical institution to which he hed bees 
sent to train him for the Chareb, he enlist 
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inthe army ; but his haughty tezpper soon led 
to his dismissal from the service ;. when he 
returned home, and attended to ‘the stable 
nt of his father’s business, till the 
Revolution gave his restless snd daring spirit a 
suitable feld for his flery temper to revel in. 
‘He again took up arms, and entering a cavalry 
Tegiment rose in a few years to the rank of 
‘colonel, and soon after had an opportunity of 
serving Buonaparte, who, when given the com- 
anand of the army of Italy, placed Murat on the 
‘staff, after which he adhered through life to the 
fortunes of his friend, whom he attended to 
3 in every battle wiuning admiration by 
itrepid bravery; and, as a reward for 
gallant services, vas soon after made general of 
vision. For his assistance in breaking up the 
Council of Five Hundred, Buonaparte still further 
advanced him and gave him his sister Caroline 
in marriage. Immediately after the Battle of 
Masengo he was made Governor of the Cisalpine 
Republic, and subsequently Governor of Paris, 
In 1804 he was created a marshal, and Prince of 
pata and Germany, ‘Napoleon, in" 1308 paced 
apoleon, lac 
‘on the throne of the ‘Two Sicilies, where he 
‘exercised his regal function with justice and 
‘bumanity for four years, or till the fatal expedi- 
Hon to Russia, in which he took command of 
‘Napoleon's cavalry, and served with his accus- 
‘tomed skill and daring ; after the ruinous Battle 
‘of Leipsic in 1813, having quarrelled with the 
emperor, he returned to the government of 
his own’kingdom. ‘The European sovereigns, 
in 1814, however, not acknowledging Murat’s 
Tight to the throne of Naples, he boldly declared 
for the emperor, who had escaped from Elba, 
‘and leading his army against the Austrians in 
Upper Italy, suffered a total defeat—a defeat 
that not only deprived him of his throne and 
army, but made him a fugitive and a wanderer. 
A few months later he made a rash attempt to 
recover his crown, and landing with a few 
‘adherents on the coast of Calabria, endeavoured 
‘to call his former subjects to arms; but being 
‘taken prisoner, he was led before 's military 
‘tribunal and immediately sentenced to be shot, 
‘an order that was at once executed, in 1815. 
MURCHISON, Sm Ropenice lurer, a cele- 
brated modern geologist, director- of the 


‘geological survey of the United iom, and 
tor of the Metropolitan School of Science, 





1815 he quitted the army, married, and devoted 
After 


exploring a 
Britain, und much 
Of the continent, he published in 1229 a memoir 
‘on the subject, accompanied with a geological 
‘map ; and soon after renewing his investigations 
at raced the Silurian system of rocks 

is. subsequent 





‘completely across tho island. 
work, called the “Silurian System,” st once 
established his fame, and identified him as an 
‘eminent man of science, In 1845 he gave to the 
‘world his great work, “Geology of Russia and 
the Ural Mountains ;” for this he recelved the 
honour of knighthood from Her Majesty, and 
the Order of Stanislaus of Russia from 
Emperor Nicholas; the Copley medal of 


Royal was also ewarded him about the 
same time. His other i: portant work was the 
“ Siluria,” the history ot the oldest known rock 
containing organic remains, ete. Sir Roderic’: 
Murchison prognosticated the discovery of gold 
in the Australian mountains, and urged the 
Government to organise an exploring expedition: 
this was however neglected, till the accidental 
Aiscovery soon after confirmed the bypotheais 
ne ORCA one f the old kingdoms of Spain, 

4, one of the ol . 
now comprised in the provinces of Murcia and, 
Albacete, a mountainous district in the south of 
Spain, with an area of 8000 square miles, and & 
Population of 600,000, 

‘MURCIA, a city of Spain, and capital of the 
former kingdom and’ present province of the 
same name, Murcia has many fine churches 
and religious houses, and some good public 
buildings; but in general, both the old and new 
towns into which the city is divided are mean 
‘and ill built. Population, 45,000. 

‘MURILLO, Barrotowro Esresax, one of 
the greatest painters Spain ever produced, was 
born at Seville in 1618. After acquiring the 
rudiments of his art, he repaired to Madrid, 
where he obtained the favour of the eminent 
Veinsquez, and rose to great distinction. The 
works he executed for the churches and nun- 
neries of Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, and Granada, 

ve him the foremost rank as an artist of 
Scriptural subjects. While painting the great 
altar-plece for the convent of the Capuchins at 
Cadiz, he fell from the scaffold, and was taken 
home’to his native city of Seville, where, after 
a few months, he died on the ard of April, 1685, 

‘Murilo’s greatest works are, “The Prodigal 
Son,” ‘The Good Shepherd,” * St. John and St, 
Elizabeth,” “ Moses Striking the Rock,” * Christ 
Feeding the Five Thousand,” “ St. Anthony of 
Padua,’ and several representations of the 
“Virgin and Child;” but his masterpiece has 
ever been regarded’as the “ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” the sublimity of expression on the 
features of the personages in this divine picture 
fistraly magnificent. Marshal Soult, who pillaged 


every hutch and holy house tat, bad any 
picture worth possessing, appropriat gl 
rious picture as private booty, which subse- 


quently, after his death, was purchased by che 
'rench Government for the gallery of the 
‘Louvre, for £23,440, 

MURRAY, James Stuart, Ear. or, Recent 
oF ScoTLAND.—This wise and prudent statesman 
was the natural son of James V. by the Lady 
Margaret, Gaughter of the Earl of Mar, and was 
consequently f-brother to Mary, Queen of 
‘Scots. When the young princess was afflanced 
to the Dauphin and sent to France, Murray 
attended in suite, and remained some years 
in France, and only quitted that country on his 
titers marriage,” Gn his Tetum to Scotland, 
‘Murray immediately entered into public business, 
took a leading part in the formation, and 
entered into a close communication with Eliza- 
beth, In 1561 he went to France to invite Mary 
to return to the vacant throne; and was re~ 
warded by his sister with the earldom of Murray, 
‘and the post of prime minister. Though aware 
of the intended murder of Darnley, Murray took 





no in that disgraceful 7, though he 
took afer quiied’ the ‘Kingee, and, ved 
Elizabeth on ‘Wey to the continents after an 
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absence of two years, Murray returned to Scot- 
land, and the boy-king having just been crowned, 
‘the earl was declured Regent of the realm, which, 


‘Raat Murray, Regent of Sootland. 


‘ho ruled with grest prudence and moderation. 
‘The escape of Mary from the Castle of Lochleven, 
and the insurrection that followed that event, 
‘Gompelled him to take the feld ; and overtaking 
‘Mary's forces near Glasgow, put them to rout, 
Mary with difficulty escaping from the pursuit, 
‘and reaching the English border. “agen, 

‘Elizabeth demanded an explanation of his 

conduct towards Mary, and finally cited him to 

pear in England and confer with her commis 

loners. The Regent accordingly, after obtain- 
ing full from the Scoteh parliament, 
arrived in England, and accused Mary of thé 
murder of Darnley ; and, to confirm his accusa- 
Hon, Protuoed Mary’ letters to Bothwell, with 
the ‘confession of Hubert. Elizabeth, to mark 
her approval of Murray's conduct, graciously 
ismissed him, presenting him at the same time 
with a handsome sum to defray his expenses 
ack to Scotland. Soon after his return, as he 
rode along the streets of Linlithgow, he was shot 
from a window by a gentleman of the name of 
‘Hamilton, out of an old-standing private quarrel, 
January 33, 1870. 

MUS, a genus of mammiferous quadrapeds, 
typeof the family Afuride, in the section Murince, 
Of the order Rodentia, which embraces both the 
Yat and mouse in all their varieties. 

‘MUSCADINE or MUSCADEL, arich French 
‘wine, produced chiefly in thelate provincesof Pro- 
ence and Languedoc. ‘The word, as well as the 
liquor, is French ; som derive its al from, 

fusk, the wine being supposed to have a little of 
tho smell of that perfume ; others from musca 
a fly, because the files are extremely fond of its 
rapes. The wine isnow seldom mannfactared. 
TUSHROOM, the name of numerous species 
ot on we planta, of the nataral ‘order 
rangi, some of are ors sca 
fent~'See Aoamicts. Pot 

MUSK.—The Musk, a rominsting animal, 
THR Produest the well-known perfume, is 
chiefly found in the Thibetian is 

8 





about the size of a small roebuck, of a deep 
drown colour above, and sometimes white be- 
neath; the hair long and curled; it has tusks 
visible beyond the month, about’ an inch; the 
hoofs are divided. In its habits it resembles the 
‘mountaln-goat, beng very ehy and timid, 

‘The musk, for which it is chie@y hunted, is 
contained in & small bag, which protrudes from. 
the belly, and which is cut off when the animal 
inde 


MUSK, a dry, light, and friable substance, of 
‘8 dark blackish colour, feeling somewhat smooth 
and unctuous, Itssmellis too strong to be agree- 
able in any large quantity ; on which account i¢ 
is moderated by the mixture of some other 
substance. ‘It is brought from the East. Indies, 
chiefly from Bantam, in the Island of Java ; and 
some from Tonquin and China; but that in most 
esteem comes from Thibet. ‘The animal which 
produces it has a very singular appearance, not 
agreding with any established genns it ofthe 
shape of a common goat, but taller. ‘The bar 
wich contains the musk’ is situated’ under the 
animal's belly, and is about the shape of a hen’s 
egg. These ‘animals inhabit ‘the woods and 
forests, where the natives hunt them down. 

MUSK OX, the Oowor Moschatus,a ruminant 
mammal animal, of the bovine tribe, which in- 
habits the country about Hudson's Bay. It is 


Mane ox. 
considerably smaller than the common ox; the 
legs short and thick, and the hair long, fine, and. 
matted ; it has long’ horns united to the skull, 
but turned downwards. 
‘MUSSEL—The mussel, or Sytitus Kdulis,con- 


Tea Met, 
‘sists of two equal shells, joined at the back by = 
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‘strong musenlar nt, thet answers all the 
Purposes of a hinge, by contracting which th 
malcan openits shell at pleasure, and by thrusting 
out a muscular enbstance, resembling a tongue, 
eam move itself, though very slowly, from one 
Place to another; but it is chiefly ‘étationary, 
‘and by means of « number of threads, glutinous 
‘at the end, attached like @ beard to the edges of 
‘the shells, and, like a ship at anchor, braves 
all the agitation of the water. It is found in 
extensive clusters along our coast, and is not 
‘Unpleesant to the taste; and, with many an ar- 
ticle, of great consumption, 

MUSTARD, 8 name in botany, common to 
all the plants of the genus Sirapis, of whieh 
there are twenty-seven spectes, four being indi- 
‘genous to Britain. 

‘Mustard is used domestically as a condiment, 
and medicinally as an emmenagogue, stimulant, 
gudemetic; and externaly, ae rubefsclent and 
a Dlister. 


MYDDELTON, Sm Hoan, a wealthy citizen 
and goldsmith of London, born at rh 
about the close of the sixteenth century. He 
‘offered to supply London at his own ex- 
‘Pense with pure water; and his proposal being 
‘accepted, he commenced what, after years of 
see, and labour, he termed the New River- 

if the Chadwell and Amwell springs at 
Ware, in Hertfordshire as the sources of his 
Supply. “The river had a course of thirty-seven 
tiles, and he had stipulated to complete it in 
four years; but the mechanical appliances of 








Vanguage, and formed in articulation by placing 
‘the point’of the tongue against the upper teeth. 
1: ts an imperfect mute, or semi-vowel, and & 
Ramal letter, the articulation being accompanted 

‘8 sound through the nose; ft has but, one 
ind only, and after M, is mute or nearly silent, 
‘31 fn Ayn, condemn, etc. Nts also the tenth 
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a town in Ireland, tn the county of 
‘Hare, n the province of Leinster, situated on | 
twelve miles east by north of Kildare, | 

ty anlles south-west of Dublin, The 
for'the county are held. alternataly. at 
and Athy. “The town is a place of consl- 
‘and was anclently the residence 


sreated & baronet in 1622, and died about 

MYRRE, « kind of gam-resin, issuing 
Incision froma a tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, 
and ly in Abyssinia, Tt is sent to us in 
grannies, from about the size of 8 pepper-com. 
to that of a walnut, of a reddish-brown colour, 
‘with more or less of an admtxture of yellow 5 ita 
taste is bitter and acrid, with a pecullar aromatic 
flavour, bat very ‘hanseuns ; its amell ts strong, 
dat not disagreeable. 

Our myrrh is the drug kuown to the anclents 
by the same name; it enters into a number of 
‘medical compositions, was one of the princtpal 
ingredients in embalming, and ts ati used as 
an incense. 

MYSTERY, 0 profound secret; anciently & 
Hind of dramatic » in vogue during the 
early part of the middle ages; eo called because 
they taught the mysterious dootrine of Chris- 
tianity,and represented the miractes attributed to 
saintsand martyrs. Mysteries wereortginally the 








NABAL, in Scripture history, was a rich and 
influential Inraelite of the tribe of Jadah ; David, 
having afforded protection to Nabal, and saved his 
flocks and herds, his property, and even his life 
when in danger, some time after sent to him to 
supply his troops with provisions, his forces being 
in want of immediate provender. This Nabal 
Tefused ; upon whieh, David, stung with the in 
gratitude of the man'to whom he had shown #0 
Mauch favour, and to whom he had been of such 
signal use, vowed to take summary justios on 
‘the ungratefal Jew, and exterminate his family, 
and taking with him 400 men, set out for the 


residence of th Hebrew. Abigail, 
co of the meroenary Hebrew. Abigail, 





married his widow. 
NABLOUS or NAPOLOSE, a town of Asiatic 





of the. Mage ot Leinster. Population, 8571. 


‘Turkey, end one of the moet interesting places 
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NABOB, a title in India; a corruption 


Nawab, originally assumed by the deputies 
aubordioas ofera, who raled ot 
the Subahs, or Senbadakas, 





‘to have assumed the governme 
throw of the kingdom by the death of Sarda- 


26th of February, 748 B.C: ; #0 called because 
the Chaldeans aro said to lave availed them- 


‘that 
were numbered, his kingdom divided, 
empire given to the Medes and Persians (Dan. v.). 
fhe cigs Cae ee ee ar 

. i 7, 
taken By ihe swords Kae ae Se? Sapiee 
founded on the ruins 


NABOPOLASSAR, « governor of Babylon, 
fn the time of Sarac-Sardanapalus, king of 





‘monarch, 
Sarac, accomplished the revolution, B.C. 636; 
‘upon which the two empires were founded—of the 

fedes, under Astyages; and the Chaldeans, 


pexZADIE, to astronomy, the point of the 
wens, ot lower ly opposite 
the zenith; the" point tmmediately 

‘on which we stand. 


below 


cee 


Fi 


i 
i 
i 
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Khorasan, Novem! 
1th, 1688, and at an early age obtained 

notoriety as the chief of a band of robbers, 
gradually rose to power and distinction by 


ambitious ;, and through the blind 
‘who flocked to iis victorious banners. In 17 


ae 


ESEE 


achieve- 





malignant cruelty on all, that his offers, disco- 





‘Yering he meant to destroy them all, formed 
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Jeague to save thelt lives and rid the world of an 
{intolerable monster; entered his tent by night ; 
murdered him as ’he slept; and bis 
SONEVOS the name given ty Py ins and 
LZVUS, the name yyaiclans ani 

scientific men to anatural mark or blotch, found 
on @ new-born child's body; » mole, 

Aiscoloration, or varéx, born with the infant, 
‘and called a ‘mother’s mark,” or marks, Some 
of these Neevi Maternt are of’ warty character, 
involving the structure of the subjacent texture ; 
others are merely superficial, and either a simple 
@iscoloration or harmless excreacences, spring- 
{og from the structure of the cuticle.—So0 

rAREK. 


lagpoor 
the province of Gundwana, with that 
Portion of the annexed district of Nagpoor, and 
Al that part of the province of Berar iying east 
of the river Wardan ; and has a general ares of 
493 square miles, a tion of 4,650,000, 
es between 17° 60" and 23° north lati- 
tude, and 71° 3° and 83° 10’ east longitude. 
‘After the Mahratta war, that 


ucts are marble, tron, tale, The last rajah 
1853, when his possessions fell into the 
‘hands of the British. 


‘ted on a lofty and well-cultivated pl 
mniles north-east of Hydrabad, and 580 
‘south from Calcutta, Nagpoor is a large, irre- 
miles in. 

‘and towers, th 

Perfect or efficient state 
are few structures of 
the Rajeh’s 


te, buildings 1 
‘The ‘Briuan readency lee above’ sls 
west of the city. Population, 30,000, 

goods, arms, some 
of cutlery, with some other pro- 





hich ts the fall of Nineveh, aad the 


Assyrian 





‘Empire, was written about the end of the reign 
ot Henckaah, 105 B.C., forming » powerful and 


vivid pleture, most glowingly described, and 
which was lterall iimied Cyaxares the 
, ‘of Nahum has only 
three chapters, and follows Micah and. precedes 
Habakicok, in the arrangement of the Bible. 
‘NAIAD.—In the Greek and Roman Mytho- 
logy, the Nalads or Nalades were certain inferior 
and 


sacrifices 


and 
ly presented on the 
Sitars of the Nelads consisted of milk, fruits, and 
flowers, and libations of wine, honey, and 
See Nnoas. 
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48 that of the adjacent counties. It was form 
2 portion of the ancient district of Moray, and, 
Tike that county and Elgisshire, is divided into 
two portions by. the nabaral digtinetons of its 
surface. The Nairn akirta in its progress the 
western side of the fatal field of Culloden, 
‘where, in 1746, the hopes of the Stuarts were 
anaihilsted. Naimahire is divided into aix 
Porihet, and unites with the county of Higln, 

Teturning ane representative to the Imperial 
Parliment. 

NAIVETE, na’-do-ta, a French word signity- 
fing native simplicity, unaffected ingenvousness, 
‘a0 undisguised openness and > artless 
sty, and epontaneods truth 
jUCCA, a river of New South Wales, 
in Australia, which, rising in Dudley County, by 
many heads discharges itaelf into Trial Bay in 
the South Pacific, ‘The Nembucca is chiefly 
‘remarkable from the number of tea-tree swamps, 
mangrove-treo groves, cedar bushes, dense 
forests, and nettle-trees, that grow om its banks ; 
the latter often reaching a diameter of six feet, 
‘and a proportionate height, presenting the ap- 

vance of a mulberry tree. ‘The bright green 
‘of this nettle-tree are 10 armed with 





sped 
‘object the Romans employed three names, the 
‘Pranomen, anawering to our baptismal name of 
‘James or Thomas; the Nemen, or name proper, 
whieh hed the gens, or clan, or tribe to 
which the individual belonged ; and the Cogno- 
‘man, the family distinction, or the name by 
‘ahich the family of the sept was known from 
‘other communities of the same tribe. This may 
be illustrated by taking as an example the 
ducal name of Argyll, the patronymic of whose 
‘or clan is Campbell, which agrees with the 
man term of Nomen’ of this clan there aro 
many families, a8 the Macgregors, Hamiltons, 
‘Stewards, who would bear the Cognomen, of the 
ric mame; and if we suppose Hob Ho; 
ve been & scion of the Argyll sept, Rob or 
Robert, his Christian name would stand as syn0- 
nymous with the Roman Prenomen; Campbell, 
‘Nomen or tribe designation, and Macgregor, 
jomen, In modern 


men, or the 
Frered precisely to the Nomen or clan of the 


1123) 





as, among the Jews, Moses, Joshua, Joseph ; 
with the ws, Busiris; among the 
ans, or Babylonians, and the Medes, Nimrod, 


lysses, Diomedes ; 
a8 shown by Romulus and Re- 
mus. Among the Gauls, Germans,and Britons, 
‘the same custom prevailed, as we find from the 
single names of Brennus, Ariovistus, and Casse- 
velan. The Jews gave the name to the child st 
the time of circumeision, or eight days 
birth. ‘The Romans named their girls on the 
of their nativity ; and their boys on the ninth 
day from their birth, Since the establishment 
of Christianity, most nations have followed the 
Mosaic custom, and christen their infants on the 





east an 


north-east by Liege and Luxemburg. 
‘Namur is generally mountainous, and exten- 
sively covered with large forests, has an area of 


Ieee sod iatitew Population, 0 ana.” 
, coal, and marble, » 290, 

‘The soll is generally fertile, and besides the 
usual cereals, yields good crops of hemp, flax, 
fobseco, chicory, and « large nupply of artical 
‘grasses; indeed, its grazing advantages consti- 
tute one of its most valuable resources. A large 
umber of cattle are reared, and the breeding 
of horses is very largely followed. Its 
rivers are the Maas, Sambre, and the Lease, the 
two first dividing the province into nearly three 


equal parts, 
NAMUR, a city of Belgium and the capital 
of the above province, is beantifully situated at 


the Junction of the Sambre and the Maas, sixty- 
seven miles south-east from Brussels, 18 


amar. 


strongly fortified, entered by eleven gates, and 
farther strengthened by a commanding citadel, 
Dullt on a rock that gives it an imposing ap- 
‘paarance, and renders it very formidable as & 
Tilitary post, ‘The streets are wide, the houses 
weil batt and generally of stone and. tro 
bridges. spanning each river, add greatly to the 
veanty and advantages of the city. Tt has six 
churches, all remarkably rich in architecture 
and internal fittings. Namur is @ place of con- 
‘Aiderable trade, especially in metallic work 5 its 
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cutlery is considered the best made on the 
continent, and is in great demand in Belgium. 
Fire-arms, swords, tin and brass ware, copper 
Yesees, toi ofall kinds, agricultural implementa 

ronmongery every description, 
with glass aud leather, constitute its chief com- 
mercial items. Namur has sustained numerous 
sieges, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries suffered some of the worst horrors of 
war. The French took it after a long invest- 
‘ment, in 1602, and three years later the English 
‘and Dutch made themselves masters of it; but 
six years later, 1701, it again changed hands, the 
French carrying the place, and though expelled 
some time after, again stormed 





y 

former independence by the peace of 1815, 
NANCY, one of the handsomest cities in 

France, and formerly the 

ment of Meurthe; it is « 

situated in  boautiful and fertile plain at the 

foot of a range of deeply-wooded 

hills on the left bank of the Meurthe, and lies 


of the buildings, are hardiy to be 
exceeded in any other town of France. Its 
picture-gallery, cabinet of natural history, and 
Dotanical gardens, are also objects of interest 
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of the same texture and make, are also im- 
ported from China, but are distinguished as 
‘while nankeens. A spurious kind of both nan- 
keens is now extensively manufactured in this 
and other countries, where cotton fabrics are 
Inrgely woven. 

"NANKIN, NANKING, or NIANG-KING, 8 
large and important city of China, and the 
capital of the province of Kiang-Nan, situated on 
‘the south bank of the river Yang-tee-Kiang, 
about 120 miles from its mouth, and 500 south- 
cast from Pekin. It was formerly the tmperial 
city, whence it was called Nanking, or southern 
court; bat since the grand tribanals have been 
Temoved to Pekin, i ie called Niang Kings 

1g was once a place of great jeence, 
‘elace, splendid. pagodas, and 
many imposing public buildings; but now more 
than two-thirds of the city isa desolate wilder- 
ness, and though the circuit of its walls still 
measure twenty miles, they only enclose rains 
and a barren waste of what was once temples, 
palaces, and gardens. A few of the gates and 
‘the celebrated porcelain tower, octagonal in 
shape and 200 feet in height, still remains; but 
‘beyond these, there is little’ now to attract the 
attention of the European visitor. This tower, 
forty feet in length at each of its angles, mea- 
sured at the base, is divided into nine stories, 
and is ascended by a spiral staircase, each 
fight terminating in a splendid saloon. Besides 
the well-known nankeen which derives its nama 
from this city, Nanking has manufactories of 
silk, eatin, and’ crape, paper of very superior 
‘quality, artificial flowers ; and the article known. 
‘as Indian ink, js largely prepared here. It 1s 
‘also famous a8 the school of arts and sclences, 
and has furnished nore doctors and mandarins 
‘than any city in the empire. It has many, 
Ubraries, and numbers of well-stored booksellers” 
‘hops ; and from its position in the centre of the 
‘empire, the commerce and trade of Nanking are 
‘very considerable. Population, about 400,000. 

NANTES, one of the finest and most im 
portant cities in Franco, @ tea-port, the see of & 
bishop, and formerly the capital of the province 
of La Bretagne, snd now of the Department of 
Loire Inférieure. Nantes is situated on the 
‘slopes and summit of a gentle hill on the right 
bank of the Loire, where the river is studded 
with numerous islands ; it is 65 miles south of 
Rennes, and 340 south-west from Paris. It is & 
remarkably clean, well-built, and judiciously- 
‘arranged town ; ly all the new parts of ity 
which ere distinguished by extreme elegance 
and good taste, ‘This is particularly evident in 
iteaquares and public buildings. The city, with 
ite magnifcent quays, its splendid river, dotted 
‘with islands, its handsome bridges spanning its 
surfsce and its different parts, the 
harbour of Lafosse, its lofty edifices, its crowd 
of shipping of all rig and nations, and its miles 
of lawn-like mesdows stretching far away 
on either bank of the Loire and Erdre, produces 
8 coup feel of beauty, magnificence, and pro- 
sperity, not to be equalled by any other city tn 


Nantes has 450 streats, 39 and 16 
Ings indBovng IG archon tr eepecily worty 
on ca, ‘vor 
of observation. manufactures ‘ant trades 
of Nantes, consist in chiefof ship, building, 
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works, brandy distilleries, woollen goods—such 
‘as blankets, serges, lannels—printed cottons, and 
cotton twist, cordage, glue, refined sugar, and 
ship-bakeries; while salt, manufactured in the 
nelghbourhood, forms an important item among, 
‘the general list. Its population is about 82,389, 
Nantes is a place of great antiquity, having 
been a station of consequence under the Ro- 
mans, and resisted an attack made on it by 
‘Attila and his Huns; but is most memorable a5 
the place from whence Henry IV. issued the 
celebrated edict granting perfect toleration to his 
Protestant subjects, and equal rights and privi- 
Jeges with the Catholic party. ‘This important 
document, the Edict of Nantes, was published 
{in the year 1596, and the revocation of which, 
dy Loais XIV., led to such national loss and 
Public suffering. Nantes was als the scene 
of some of the most frightful murders and 
inhuman excesses that disgraced the first French 
Revolution, perpetrated by that execrable mons- 
ter Carrier—one of the most detestable of all the 
‘sanguinary wretches, that convulsion of human 
passions called into existence as an agent of 
‘cruelty and bloodshed.— See Novapzs. 
NANTWICH, an ancient town of Cheshire, 
situated ina fiat but Inxurlant district on the 
east bank of the Weaver, and by the Grand 
Sanction Canal, which here forms a largo basin, 
‘The town consists in chief of three streets, and 
{is but indiferently paved, the buildings are old 
‘Dut quaint; the church, a beautiful eruelform 
Duilding, highly ornamented, is the most im- 
ortant,” indeed the only object of admiration 
the town, which has a market on Saturday, 
‘and a population of 5489. Nantwich formerly 
‘red its prosperity to its salt-works only one 
‘spring is now worked, though that yields con- 
siderable results, Owing to the abundunt and 
rich keep for eattle in the nelghbourhood, large 
‘quantities of the best cheeses are now made at 
Nantwich, and a good trade in gloves and 
‘shoes for the London markets hes sprung up of 
late years, to which, still later, has been added 
cotton spinning ; 80 that from these several 
sources of industry, and its facilities by canal 
‘snd railway with the metropolis, Nantwich has 
become a place of thriving importance. 
NAPHTHA, highly infammatory, thin, 
colourless liquid, or oil, which issues from ‘the 
white, yellow, or black clays in Persia and 
‘Media, and of which there are springs in many 
countries, particularly in volcanic neighbour- 
‘hoods, Naphtha is extremely volatile, of a 
strong and rather aromatic odour, sometimes 
colourless, but generally of a yellow or straw 
colour. "Tt is dlaphanous, and slightly unctuous 
to the touch, highly inflammable, burning with 
awhite flame, and evolving a great volume of 
‘smoke, It is insoluble with water, but combines 
‘with alcohol, ether, petroleum, olls, and sulphuric 
acid, If long kept, it evaporates into a sub- 
Stance like vegetable resin, and becomes black. 
Naphtha ts now generally employed instead of 
oll for burning, and differs from the petroleum 





obtained by distilling coal, by being lighter and | 4 


Durer 1 is composed of elght parts of carbon 
End twelve of hyaromes, and has. a specie 
gravity of 75, ‘Medleinally, this article has 
Been ‘used as a stimulant and rubefacient in 


its ft as been given in cases of incplet 


phithisis, 
NAPIER, or NEPER, Joux, the Laird of 
Murchiston in Scotland, and one’of the greatest 
Philosophers of the age in which he lived. He 
‘was the eldest son of Sir Archibald Napier, of 
Murehiston Castle, near Edinburgh, and was 
dorm in the year ‘1560. After completing ‘is 
education at St. Andrew's, he travelled through 
France, Germany, and Italy; and, on his return 
home, ‘refused all civil or polities! offce, to de- 
‘Yote himself to his darling stady of mathematics. 
After years of patient. toll, close observation, 
‘and rigid inquiry, he discovered the logarithm 
and thelr application to all etrical calen- 
pete gd 
as a , 
of which has immortalised hismame.” The ait 
culties Napier had himself experienced in pur- 
suing bis studies in astronomy and spherical 
trigonometry led him to make many humeral 
cealonlations of triangles with sines, tangents, ete.; 
to shorten and simplify the difficulties of these 
proces, he ultimately contrived the system of 
rithms, oF as from their external signs they. 
‘were sometimes called,“ Napler’s rods or bones.” 
At length, in 1614, he gave to the world his 
complete system under the title of “ Logarithmo- 
rum Canonis Descriptio,” though the mode of 
construction was not divalged tll after his death, 
by his son Robert, in 1619. 
To Napier since further indebted fr im 
provements in spi igonometry generally, 
‘and a theorem for the solution of all cases of 











spherical triangles. This celebrated man, 
deserving the highest niche in the temple of 
fame, died at Murchiston in 1617, and was 


buried! in the high ehureh of St. Glies of ain- 
argh. 

NAPIER’S BONES or RODS, a set of rods 
‘made of bone or ivory, horn, or other substances, 
contrived by Lord Napier’ for facilitating the 
arithmetical operations of multiplication and 
division. ‘They form essentially a moveable 
multiplication table, and are very valuable in all 
cases of I ‘and continuous processes of 
multiplication und division. They have, how- 
ever, been completely superseded by the use of 
logarithms, which were a further improvement 
by the same person. 

NAPIER, Sm Cxantzs, Vicx-ADMInAL, 
KCB, G.CTS., KMT. SG, K.R.E., and 
MP, ‘was the eldest ‘son of the Honourable 
Charles Napier, of Murchiston Hall, Stirling 
shire, and born’ on the 6th of March, 1786 and 
entered the navy as 9 volunteer in 2199, on 
board the .” sloop of war , {a 1800 he 
‘was removed to the “Renomi,” 74, and ac- 
companied the fleet to tho Mediterranean, where 
he was soon aferwards appointed a midship- 
man to the “ Greyhound,” , In 1805, 
was ay entenant to the“ , 
‘74, and was soon after engaged in the in 
which the “ Marengo,” 80, the flag-ship of the 


French admiral, and ‘the celebrated te of 
ins, the “ Belle Poule,” were captured. 





sprains and rheumatisms, though generally | boats 


‘n combination, as an embrocation ; occasionally 
Mer the eondition of pyroxylic and pyrocetic 


command of the “ Recruit,” 18, hehad a gallant 





duel witha French corvette of 82 Guna; and 
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Tn 1814, in the 
‘nerlean Fest, tnd did repeal abd gaunt 
jean it 
aervice against the enemy's entrenched camp, 
‘and the towns of Alexandria and Baltimore ; and 
continued performing most meritorious duties 
{11 his ship, in 1815, was pald off, when Captain 
Napler was at once created a C.B, His next 
tervice afloat was in 1829, in command of the 
“Galaten” 42, on the const of Fortagal, his 
‘some 





. 6 
‘a ‘alone excay For this! t 
= ping. ‘roportant 
San Vicente, appointed him admiral of 
Portuguese navy, and decorated him with the 
Order of the Grand Cross of the Tower and the 
Sword. Atlength, disgusted with the treatment 


» | under the 





mander. Of the whole of this civil war Napler 
fare a ammpla account fo the world, 
of the “History of the War of 





the 
having holated his broad. 8 a8 
tnt olcond in command ander Sir Re 
to the Mediterranean and the coast 
ria; and, on the 10th of September, at the 
head of body of Turks and British marines, 
‘a landing, and soon after defeated & 
‘body of troops at Kilbson ; ‘he then bom- 
Darded and stormed the town of’Sidon, making 
the garrison of 2700 prisoners; and on the 












Gace on he ‘change, 
‘oa 
ministry, and the appointment of Sir F. Baring 
to the post of First Lord of the Admiralty, his 
abuse of the naval system having become #0 
‘unmeasured, he was abruptly superseded in his 
‘only brought down 
ra’s indignation on 
the Government; # rash, inconsiderate, and 
‘unjustified assault, which led to his being for 
some years completely set aside as a troublesome 
‘and highly irritable individual. The charges, 
however, made then and subsequently by Sif 
‘Charlesagainst the government of the Admiralty, 
‘with a bombastic promise of what he would do had 
he the controlof the British marine for even aday, 
hhad such an effect that when war became inevit- 
able with Russia, public opinion expressed itself, 
through the prem wo strongly in his favour, 
that the ministry, against sense of pro- 
priety, were in a'measure compelied to yield 
to pute pressure, and appoint Sir Chares to 
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Sal Cronkadt_aner proclatnig tnati wot waa 
‘not declared when he passed the Sound, he would 


ed GFataltons calumny not to have been 
ected ‘one pered 
Sapected wl ‘congt 


In 1855, on the death of Str William Moles- 
‘worth, Sir Charles was retarned to Parliament for 





and remarkable conceit : to read his letters, a 
‘Person ignorant of the writer's character would, 
by is ova showing, aro ballored hi. hard 
‘been the only man in the empire possessed of judg- 
Zien, penetfaton, and sone and thet we 


‘and council, he had been throughout his life the | greatly 


ehlef captain of the kingdom, and the saviour 
ef his country. 
NAPIER, Sm Cmances Jauzs, a highly 
ed modern British general, and the 
‘cousin of Admiral Str Charles Napier. This 
celebrated soldier was born in London in 1782, 
‘and while yet a mere boy, only twelve years of 
ge, was given s commission in the 2nd 
ent; and at the ago of sixteen saw his 
‘first service during 
‘in 1806, he obtained his company and proceeded 
with his regiment to Spain, and during the 
Tetreat to Corunna commanded the 50th ; and in 
‘the battle that followed on the shore of that 
Day, he was not only seriously wounded, but had 
the’ misfortune to be taken prisoner. "In 1899, 
he returned to the Peninsuis, was wounded at 
Busco, and participated in the “glories of 
Fuentes de Onoro and Badajoz, He was next 
gent to America, and was active! in 
‘the war with the United States, Gn his Fetarn 
and he was despatched to Flanders ; and 
‘hough bis detachment was to0 late to aiare in 
“se honours of Waterloo, he was present at 
96 








‘the Irish Rebellion of 1798. | created 





Cambray, and entered Parte with the elliot army. 
Hie next service was aa governer of one of te 
Yonlan Islands, where he dieplayed coosersbe 
administrative 


enemy on all points, ott 
cluding the war by annexing the whole of Scinée: 
the British crown. Having conquered ti¢ 
Sir Charles sheathed tho sword, an 
Pridenco, jadgment, and fw 
characterised his 


fe not only reconciled. 
‘animoaities, and established law and ore, 


and found employment and emulation 
fhe public works set on foot, and the laws ent 
Tegulations he established. In 1847 he 

‘to England, and received that enthusiastic wel” 
me from his countrymen, which, his srry 
had so justly entitled him to. ‘The revers 
‘sustained in the outset of the Sikh War 
him again to India, but only for a time, te 
victories of Lord Gough and Sir H.. Smith bad, 


His constitution, weskened by long fatigoe 

and the trials of many climates, began to shoY 

rapid evidences of decay, and this truly grest 

‘and fHlustrious soldier and politician died nest 
Portmmonth in the year 1083. 

ruts Frawers Paretct, & 

‘historian, 


of sixteen, was engaged at the bombs 
of Copenhagen, and, with hin brother. 
pated in the disasters of the retreat to Goran; 
‘and was, to @ great extent, actively employ! 
during the whole of the Peninsular 
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‘Napier is infinitely aire celebrated as 
rian than as 8 commander: hig great 
six volumés, and which occupied him for 
of the War 
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1907 to 1814,” a work which has el 
‘sdmiration of all classes and orders, for 
simplicity and fe truthfulness; 
compliation of which history, not onty Welling- 
tom himself contributed facts and data, but even 
the French marshals were solicited to ald, and 
supplied authentic material, 

‘other works ware, “A History of St 
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Charles Napler’s Administration of Scinde and | 
Campaign in the Cutchee Hills,” and the“ Con- 
quest of Scinds.” Sir William Napler died in 


Kingdom of the Two Siciles, The Kingdom of 
‘Naples comprises the greater part of the southern 
Portion of the Italian Peninsule—the Island of | 
Siclly—and 

Som t the coat ofthe inniar and sontnental 
portion of the sovereignty. Naples is divide 
into “Sicilia di qua del Faro,” or the Italian or 
‘continental portion, and ‘ Sicita di la del Faro,” 


hhave to treat of here is Naples, or that portion 
of the Peninsula of Italy familiarly and geo- 
Fraphically known as the ankle, spur-heel, and 
‘the Kingdom af 
lom 
defined, extends 









Hieing to 9519 feet above the sea; 
9181; and Moant Velino, 8174. 
‘Naples are numerous, but short; and, as 
‘courses of from, 
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these are again subdivided into districts, and 
these further into communes. The religion of 
the country is that of the Roman Church; the 
‘throne is, or rather was, hereditary in the ‘male - 
and female descendants of the Bourbon fami! 
the majority of the sovereign being fixed 
sixteen years of age; the helr to the throne 
Dearing the title of Duke of Calabria, and his 
fon, or the heir presumptive, that of Duke of 
‘Noto. Population of Naples, 6,610,873. 





Huwrorr. 








About the beginning ot 
teenth century it fell into the hands of the 
Spanish monarchy, who, for nearly two centu~ 
Ties, governed it by means of viceroys. For the 
more accurate history of both Naples and Sicily 
during the middle and Iater ages, the reader 
must be referred to the special reigns, e 
those of William, Robert, and Tancted, 
tee, also Sicizx. 

‘in 1647, Philip IV. of Spain having imposed 
‘& most oppressive tax on all the provisions 
Drought Into the city of Naples, the populace, 
‘under Mesaniello, rose in revolt, and pesce was 
only at length restored by the death of the 
ringleader.—Se0 Masanze1i0, 

‘Daring the war of the Spanish suocesion, 
the Dake of Anjou, who had seized on Naples in 
the French interest, was expelled, and the Arch- 
duke Charles of Austria, one of the claimants 
of the Spanish crown, was for a time all power~ 
fal; but, keing eventually attacked and de- 
feated, he was driven out of Naples by Don 
Carlos, afterwards proclaimed king; the Two 
Siellies being erected, by s legal cession from 
‘the Spanish monarchy, into an independent 
Kingdom, 1706. On the death of the king of 
Spain in’ 1765, Charles VII. of Naples ascended 
hls brother's vacant throne, while Charles's son, 
Ferdinand IV., mounted that of Naples and 
Sicily in 1759.’ After the French Revolution, 
and when the Italian peninsula was invaded by 
the ‘armies of the Republic, the Nespoliten 
monarch was compelled to seck safety on boaed. 
the Engliah fleet; while the French, advancing 
to Capua and foally entering ‘enta 
biished 4 geputile in the stats of Naples and 
Sielly, Napoleon subsequently restored 
country to a monarchy, and first placed bis 
brother Joseph on the throne; and in 1808, 
removing him to the vacant chair of Spain, 
placed the diadem of the Two Sicilies on the 
‘brows of his staunch friend and dashing cays 
officer, Murat, who held the eceptre wit 
Justice and moderation till the fall of the French 
‘empire. —See Muzar. 

‘On the restoration of the expelled monarchs 
in 1815, Ferdinand resumed his suthority in 
Naples,’and in due course was succesded by 
‘another monarch of the same name, whose in- 
Justice and inhumanity won for him from Europe 
the unenviable nickname of Zomba, This prince 








japles is divided into fifteen provinces; each 
sprovinee being governed by « King’s Lieutenant; 


‘was followed, on the death of Ferdinand in 
1860, by his von, Franeis Il, who, 11 the short 
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rola under Me gray an despite 
is tyranny 

still more contemptuous epithet of the Little 
Bomba, ‘The revolution that, under the guid- 
lance of Garibaldi, broke ont in 1860, and which, 
Dacked by the auspices of France and Sardinia, 
spread over the whole of the instead 
of teaching Francis wisdom, only made bim 
more blind to consequences ;’ and not till Sici 
‘was lost, and Garibaldi at’ the gates of hi 
capital, could he believe that his authority was 
menaced, and his rule at an end. Collecting 
‘the remnant of his forces, he shut himself up in 
the fortress of Gaeta, where, after suffering a 
‘lege of some weeks, he finally fled, leaving 
oflcers with power to capitulate, or make what 
terms they deemed best; he, with his queen 
and_ household, retiring to Rome, where, as 
guests of the Pope, or inmates of the Quirinal 
Palace, they at present reside. 

NAPLES, Cirr_ ov. — Napoli, Neapolis, 
Neapel—according to the Italian,’ Latin, and 
German orthography—the capital of the king- 
dom of Naples, and also of the province of the 


same name, is situated an the western coast of | Ni 


Italy, 117 miles south-east from Rome, and in 
Jatitde 40° 51/ 48” north, and 14° 15’ 30” east 


“The site of Naples is regarded as one of the 
most magnificent in Europe, if not in the world ; 
placed on the north side of a nearly semi-cir- 
cular bay, climbing the adjacent heights, and 
stretching’ its lines of marble walls and palaces 
along the golden sands of the receding bay, or 
‘bounded on the west by the wooded eminences 
‘of Pausilippo, and overtopped by the distant 
Dut lofty Vesuvius, with the vast sparkling 
lrror of the trangull bay as, a foreground, 
and the deep cloudless blue sky above and 
‘round, imagination cannot picture a scene more 
Jovely and enchanting than that presented by 


Porta Capuans, 


‘Naples, viewed from a distance. ‘Though un- 
Setended ty wal ot fastens ao eee 
tected from the sea by three castles or forts, 
St. Elmo, Castello Nuovo, and Castello dell’ Ovo. 
Naples forms an irregular oblong, about three 
miles in length by half that space in breadth, 
‘and with its straggling suburbs, has a clreuit of 
nearly ‘sixteen miles. Naples had formerly 
several gates; only one of any importance now 


remaing, that of the Porta Capuana, or the 
ato leading to Capua, now nearly in the north 
of the city, and of which our cut gives a graphle 
resentation. ‘The streets arc tolerably re- 
lar, and admirably paved with blocks of lava, 
to nicely fitted, that hardly any Joining can bé 
discovered. Most of the streets are, however, 
extremely narrow, and from the stalls or booths 
on each side, are rendered almost impassable, 
‘The houses ate generally lofty, mostly consisting 
of six stories, and all having fat Toot, with 
flower beds or shrubberies on them, convey & 
‘most singular impression to the eye of the 
stranger; while the balconies in front, all 
‘covered with plants and vegetation, give @ most 
{efteahing appearance to the busy streets. The 
Strada di Toledo is'the great street of Naples, 
and traverses the city from the palace to the 
wimost extremity of the town. Next in im- 
portance is the Chigia, or quay. pat 
in general are nelther imposing nor in 
‘good taste; the most important are, the cathe- 
dral—a Gothic edifice, in which is preserved the 
body of Saint Januarins, the tutelary saint of 
les, and other holy relics; the royal palace, 
{in the Dorte style of architecture, inter- 
mixed with Corinthian; the Palazzo degi{ Stud), 
‘containing the Borbonico museum and library. 
Of the 300 churches of Naples, few are worthy 
notice for architectural beauty, but all are 
elther in splendid monuments and beautiful 


paintings by the great masters; the arsenal, 
cannon 7 wet docks, or the su 
theatre of San Carlog, are the remaining objects 


of public note in this southern Italian capital. 
‘The palaces of the nobility are numerous, and 
some of them most delightfully situated. 

‘Naples has many charitable foundations, 
hospitals, colleges, s poor-house capable of con- 
taining 3000 inmates, botanical gurdens, @ 
‘Chinese college, and several secular and lay 
seminaries. The manufactures of Naples are 
hats, gloves, silk stockings, leather, jewellery, 
soap, snuff-boxes, tortoiseshell and lava orna- 
Mments, maccaroni, confections, and cordials; 
while in emt a highly esteemed 
style of work is executed. e city is divided 
into twelve quarters or districts, and over each 
presides a commissary of police. No city in 
Europe has such an amount of lazy and un- 
productive inhabitants as Naples; for, with 
the priests, monks, fiddlers, and lazzaronl, or 
vagrants, who crowd the streets, there could 
‘not, to a casual observer, appear one industrious 
‘man in a thousand of the populace. The popu- 
lation of Naples is estimated at 416,475, of which 
pumber the lazzaroni alone number at least 
30,000, 

NAPLES, Bar or, a semi-circular basin of 
the Mediterranean, thirty miles in diameter, 
on the west coast of the kingdom of Naples, and 
regarded as one of the finest bays in the world, 
being embellished all along its entire coast by 
the most beautiful and varied objects: the city 
and far-stre foburbs of “Naples, the 
palaces of the nobility, the villages of Portici, 
Torre del Greco, and L’Annunziata, woods, 
inountains, and vine-clad heights, skirting the 
coast-line for the whole extent of the bay, pre- 
sents a ‘the most beautiful, 
and harmonious, that it is possible to conceive: 
while over all, like the presiding genius of the 








neighbourhood, Vesuvius towers, with its fuming 
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locality. 
NAPOLEON I.—Napoleon Br 
‘40n of Charles Buonaparte and his 
Letitia Ramolino, was born at Ajaccio, 
Inland of Corsica in 1759, In 1784 


hhad some years previously 
& probation in Paris in 1785, he entered 
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artillery, 
employed with 
‘mall islands in the Bay of Genoa ; 





funf the aay ina uate of wretched: daorder, 
‘and the artillery department in a condition of 


14,00 ofthe fahabitants op board thé Eng- 
‘capolitan fleets, obliged to 
which immediately became the 
‘scene of one of those frightful butcheries then 80 
France, 400 of the remaining inha- 

bitants belng led into the square of the town and 
down by grape and canister by Robes- 

‘and his myrmidons. For his services at 
fapoleon was appointed brigadier- 
General of artillery, with the chief artillery 
command in the south of France. Having 
to the defences of the coast and seen the 

‘weak pointa strengthened or fortified, he Joined 
the army of Italy in its most unprovoked inva- 
sion of Piedmont. In 1794 Napoleon was super- 


he | the hands of Napoleon, and 





during the night surrounded in their different 
fetroats, attacked, disarmed, and vent to thelr 
jomes. 


ted him second in command of the army 
of the interior, and subsequently, by the re- 
tirement of Barras, to the post of General of 
the Interior. Tt was soon after thia event that 
Napoleon was united to a lady with whom he had. 
for some time been soquainted, Madame Jose- 

est Indian, and the 


nols, a lady of elegant manners, amiable, vir- 


fuots, nd aecomplahed, ‘Through the infuence 
he acquired by this marriage, Napoleon was in 


February, 1796, given the command of thearmy 
aly whieh for 


the last four years had lain 





drove the Austrians out of Piedmont, comy 
‘Victor Amadeus II. to place his chief cities in 

virtually to sur 
render upon certain conditions the whole of 
Sardinia to France Napoleon, having effected 
‘80 much, immediately followed the Austrians, 
‘whom he drove across the Po, entered the 
‘Milanese, fought the celebrated battles of Arcola 


and Lodi, routed the enemy on the 


Mincio, en 
tered Milan in triumph, and, at the close of the 
campaign had driven the Austrians out of Italy 
Into the ‘Tyrol, and with the exception 


‘@ contribution of 20,000,000 francs on Lom- 
Dardy. The glory. of this rapid) triomph was 
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greatly tarnyhed by the executions, and ex- 
cesses of the Franeh under the orders of Napo- 


ce terror into the 
of Pavia, to which 
iad fied, and whore 


‘France, put in Leghorn and his other 
chief towns f and so with and all the 
‘towns and cities encountered in ‘the onward 






jin 


driven out of Italy, and followed by the victorious 
French to the watis of Vienna, where in 1797, a 


‘the el 
‘Napoleon, who, on the 19th of May, 1798, 
fieet from Toulon; and, having 

English admiral, arrived before Matta 

‘of June, when, the Grand Master of the 
St. John having ¢ ‘with the 
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surrender, capitulated ; and on the 11th 
by the French. After 
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ler on board ; tho fleet 3 
the 29th of Jane reached Alexandria, : 
‘The landing was soon effected, and, thongh the 
‘Parte waa at peace with France, Alexandria was 
stormed and taken ; and on the 7th of July, the 


was broken and ‘scattered in all directions. 
Hi the only available force in 
to Syria; and after 
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oF by the muskets and bayonets 
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16th Brumatre, year 8; suppressed the Council 
of B00, and extablshea on tng runs of both, the 





subsequently conferred 

‘the army, 

ofcredit,and restored 

anfdence to thenati Nepolena vet out for Italy, 
daring his sbeenoe in Beypt. On the 13th of 


centered Milan, Jume 2nd, a 
under Melas, nd on the i4th ef the same month, 
by the timely arrival of Desaix, was enabled 13 
tums defeat into & vietory, and win the great 
Battle of Marengo, a result’ that, placed 


ater, in 1801, terms of pesee 
‘Amiens; and ‘soon after effected, or 
torted, the important 
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the arrogance and assumption of power by 
Franee in Italy and Holland soom broke the 
temporary calm, and hostilities recommenced by 
an embsrgo on French ships in England, the 
imprisonment of all English travellers in France, 
and the invasion of Hanover by the troops of 
Napoleon. The repeated plots of the French 
royalists Ted to many acts on the part of Napo- 
Jeon that must ever remain as blemishes on his 
character and humanity; of these, the most 


‘that at any mo- 


The northern coalition, 
Prussia, and the conduct of Austria in marching 
into Bavaria in September, 1805, compelled 
Napoleon to take the field, and, at the head of 
his army of England, he entered the Austrian 
territory, crossed the Inn; compelled General 

at Ulm with his whole 


throne was declared vacant, and 
1s brother, Joseph Buonaparte, was appointed to, 


emy; and, on the 21st of October, Napoleon 
entered Berlin as a conqueror. It was here and 
at this time that he issued his well-known decree 


48 a commercial country, by rendering it im- 
‘Possible for her to sell her merchandise on the 








‘was fought the indeciatve battle of Eylau, where 
30,000 men fell; the unbroken Russlant, how- 
ever, kept their ground, and the French were 
obliged to retire to the Vistnla. ‘The more de- 
cisive battle of Friedland followed three months 
after, and concluded the war by the treaty of 
‘Wait, the Emperor Alexander being oblige to 
subscribe to all Napoleon’s terms. Such was 
the apprehension and jetlousy entertained ‘on 
doth sidea, that at this celebrated meeting of 
Alexander and Napoleon, to sign a peace, both 
emperors met on a raft in the middie of the 
River Niemen, on the 25th of June, ‘The Elector 
of Hesse-Cassel_and the Dake of Brunswick, 
having offended Napoleon, either by not sending 
thelr contingent of men and munitions in Dis 
late campaigns, or from other alleged causes, 
‘were declared ‘deposed, and their electorates 
setzed, united, and, with some extra tracts of 
taken from adjoining states, formed 
1m called Westphalia, August, 1807, 
fret woveregy "Portoyal having refused 6 
sovereign. ving 
enforce the “Berlin Decree” against English 
commodities, Junot, with 30,000 men, was sent 
to pomess the country, the ‘House of Braganza 
declared to be superseded, and a French pro- 
‘tectorate established, ‘The same year the Queen 
of Etrorla was to cede Tuscany, 
‘which was added to the kingdom of Italy, and. 
the whole incorporated with the Freneh crown ; 
at the same time Rome was occupied by French, 
troops, and the relgn of the Pope virtually 
closed’; his "and imprisonment in France. 
being ‘subsequent sets. Spain, which had 
hitherto been the obedient ally of France, 
aveisting her with men and fleets, now became 
‘an object of cupidity to the universal conqueror ; 
and accordingly the king, queen, and prince of 
the Asturias, with the royal houschold, were art 
fully induced by Napoleon to visit him in France, 
when a series of actaof duplicity, dishonesty, and 
indecent reeriminations took place between the 
French emperor and the imbecile king and his 
‘queen, which eventuated in Charles signing his 
abdication, repudiating his heir as an unnatural 
son, and s subjects and kingdom 
to the government of France ; upon which Napo- 
Jeon issued a decree, declaring the §| 
fing of Naples, ita Rotel perso, renner 
aples, a 
the®rold seat of the Two Sills to his cousin 
is an 
" se as acts are 
well known to all te 


"Bgliah readers; the Bris 
government despatched armies to inzals. 
Enema Suara 
ly fet Reh eth 
in , 

sieges tha Cis, 
out of Portugal and Spain, followed over the 
Pyrenees, and finally, before the walls of Toulouse, 
reeetved the last signal defeat, before, the abdi- 
cation of 1814 yielded a few months of breathing 
time to exhauated Europe. 

‘In 1808, Austria, unable to endure the exac— 
tons and arrogance of Napoleon, made almost 
superman exertions to equip 6 feth army 
and without waiting for allies, boldly entered 
the fleld and declared war. Napoleon, with his 
uurual despatch, fell like @ thanderboit on the 
‘Austrians; he at once crossed the Hhine, broke, 
‘rough tie enemys nes, gained the Batt of 
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Eckmiihl, drove the Archduke Charles into 
‘Bohemia, and advanced again upon the capital, 
which was entered on the 12th of May, 1809. 
‘The Battle of Aspen followed, when the dis- 
‘comfited French retired into the island of Lobau, 
where they remained shut up for six weeks; 
ut, on the 6th of July, the 

‘Wagram once more compelled 





humbled 


provinces, Dalmatia, 
fand part of Croatia: while Naples, 
‘Westphalia, and the Duchy of Berg, were sub- 
servient to him, Nor was this all: as protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine, he had under 
this orders the kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and 
‘Wurtemburg, the Dake of Baden, and the other 
German princes ; and in all and each of which 


‘same policy should exist, 
tach being considered as only ear of France, 
‘which It was bound to supply with men, money, 
‘arms, and munitions. 

‘The ambition and views of this extraor 
man will be better understood from « remarl 
hhe made to Fouche, when that minister of police 
uri to pause ‘the 
Trset him to pe undertaking 


postin is but the outine of the ‘plcture which 

Favust a up. With 00,600 
rope to do my bidding 
English fntuence in’ Russia, aad 
7 mut ‘mate on 


20,000. | Thus, with a force of 270,000 French 
‘80,000 Germans, 30,000 Poles, 30,000 Italians, and 
20,000 Prussians, Napoleon, on June 25, crossed 
‘the Niemen, and entered Russia. The cruelties 
inflicted on’ Lithuania daring this march were 
horrible in the extreme; the whole country 
‘was devastated for provisions, the women vio- 
lated, and the men murdered for attempting 


ive vietory of | pli 





Hi 
Hi 
ie 


their defence ; the house of the 
hn ofthe peasant was treated i 
on 


A 


2, 
B 


ain 
eiceceh 


Ampassable, so that in » fow days 
renal engagements, expel 

tere ta, one 
See Siraran, cera 
entered Moscow on the 14th of September, whet 
Napoleon took up his residence in the 
‘bat the city had boon deserted by all but the 
convicts and a few of the lowest orders. The 
same night a fire broke out in one of the stes 
which was ultimately extinguished ; but the 


night, a fire of maguitade 
Erste aie 

four-fifths of the town were consumed. Allprorl- 
‘sions having faled, the Russian army intercept 
‘those which would have entered the clty, 


French were obliged to salt their horses, 
on horsedoah ages,” fn this staey base 


if 


posals 

credit to France. At last, a 
time he should have left, on the 
N his retreat, 


fighting ‘men’ left Moscow; but 
mow, the constant harassing 
‘want of provisions, and other privations, in & 
few days reduced that number to some 65,000 
‘or 70,000; the rest followed like a ry 
rabble. The winter, which set in on the 6th of 
November with untisual severity, soon 
plished the total annihilation of this 
force, and has left a tale of suffering and 
Enrope, that nothing previous in 
‘war can parallel. 

On the, ad of December, 
army, Ta 
wards Pace 
carry arms, under 
‘and others of his partisans and marshals, 
Feached Paris at midnight, on the 18th of De 


cember. 
‘The loss of the French and auxiliaries i tht 


i 
eh iy 
as 
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‘bodies burnt in the Eas the 

ted to 308,000, including dead Russians 
td oes; the Preach bind smo oom 
‘and 25,000 waggons and cassoons. 

‘By the conscription and powerfal exertions, 
Napoleon contrived, by the spring of 181%, 
collect another army of 390,000, men 
ae eld oe the tn of My 

2 on 
Battle of Lutzen; and on the lst of the suse 
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month, at Bautzen, drove the allies back. A 
Brief armistice, in which the Emperor of France 
Fefused all mediation for a final peace, was 
‘broken by tho desperate Battle of Dresden’; and 
a series of combats, in which several divisions of 


the French were either worsted, taken 
prisoners, or totally routed, compelled Napoleon 
‘to commence his retreat from , after & 


from the army of 350,000, 
months before he had opened the campaign. 

‘With the legislative body fearlessly speaking 
their mind, and demanding peace; the country 
groaning under double taxation and the horrors 
Of the enforced conscription, and with en army 
‘now composed more of boys than men, Napoleon, 
‘ill refusing all terms of accommodation, com- 
menced on the 28th of January, 1814, the cam- 
paign which has perhaps more’ than any other 
elicited the wonder and admiration of all military 
authorities, as it shows in an eminent degree his 
‘remarkable powers of military combination and 
fertility of resource, 

For two, months he kept in check all the 
armies” allies, first attacking one corps, 
then flying to lead another to victory, and though 
often worsted himself, still showing an indomitable 
‘and unyielding froat to the foe. Thestruggle. how- 
ever, was too unequal tolastlong ; having skilfully 
‘contrived toplace himself behind his antagonists, 
before he could reap the reward of his manceuvre 
the allies avoided him, and, marchin 
capital, took all his ling of defence, and entered 
Paris as conquerors, March ist, 1814. The 
‘sovereigns having declined henceforth to treat 
‘with him, and the French Senate declaring that, 
in consequence of his refusing to negotiate on hon- 
curable terms, head rendered himself unworthy 
of the throne, Napoleon, on the 4th of april, 

his abdication in'favour of his wife and 
son in the palace of Fontainebleau. By a second 
deed he made his abdication unconditional ; the 
title of Emperor, with a revenue of six millions of 
francs and the sovereignty of the Island of Elba, 
was conferred on him; England and Russia 
Becoming responsible for the due payment by 
France of this annual pension. .On the 20th of 
‘April he took leave of his friends and generals, 
‘and on the 4th of May landed on the shores of 
is smaN kingdom, 

‘While Louis XVIII. was endeavouring to 
restore France to tranquillity and order, Napo- 
Jeon, tn is parrow empire a Elbe, was allently 
watching the aspect of ‘Europe, and 
holding himself in readiness to take advantage 
of any chance the chapter of accidents might 
present; while outwardly occupying himself in 
‘the revenue, welfare, and defences of his insular 
dominions. ' A few months after the restoration 
of the Bourbons, Russia, anxious to be relieved 
from the expense and trouble of stipporting 80 
many uscloss captives, went back, to France 
nearly 100,000 prisoners taken during the pre- 
‘vious wars, and in the fatal retreat from Moscow, 
in 1812. Louis was compelled to clothe, arm, 
and incorporate these devoted soldiers of the 


‘on the 





empire in his army, and trust to their reluc~ 
tanctly-given oath of allegiance. 

‘The ‘return of these devoted followers to 
France unquestionably exercised a powerful 
Infuence on Napoleon, and no doubt induced 

adoption of that hasty, and as many thought 
ash nndertaking, which ‘be soon after put in 
practice. Having in vain attempted to deceive 
and mystify the English commissloner, he seized 
‘8 favourable opportunity, and on the evening of 
February 26, 1816, embarked with a few devoted 
friends, and ‘bout 1000 soldiers, on board four 
small ‘coasters; and escaping the English 
cruisers, landed on the Ist of March, on the 
south of France; and with his small foree im- 
mediately advanced towards the capital, the 
troops from every town he passed flocking to 
his side, and welcoming his return with an 
enthusiasm amounting almost to idolatry—even 
‘the armies led out to oppose his progress, going 
over to their Emperor en masse, 20 that in lest 
than three weeks from landing, Louis had fed 

a8 





‘Napoleon's return.from Fibs, every exertion was 
made by the allies to crush him before he could. 
‘organise and consolidate his power; a8 Russia 
however, was too far removed to be able to 
iii consequeny felon the Bagh cantaned 
bility consequently fell on the. , cant 
‘out Brussels and the neighbouring parts of 
Belgium, and the Prussians. To prevent the 
Junction ‘of these two armies, Napoleon exerted 
every nerve, and, having forced on all his prepa~ 
‘ations, by & display of that energy and vigilance . 
#0 characteristic of his nature, was enabled to 
set his forces in motion early in June, and on 
the lath of that month left Baris to take com 
rand of the army, and on the 15th fell, upon 
the Prussians under Blucher, at Ligny; and 
‘an obstinate battle, totally defeated them ; Blu~ 
cher, however, forming his broken columns some 
few leagues from the field, and retreating in 
good order. Napoleon having despatched 
corps to watch the Prussians, turned to the 
English, whose advance he ‘encountered at 
‘Quatre Bras, on the 16th and 17th, and after & 
sharp and sanguinary contest, compelled them 
to fall back on the main army posted on the 
field of Waterloo, and covering Brussels. To 
‘this spot Napoleon with his army followed them. 
on the evening of the 17th ; and here both armies 
passed the night in sight of each other; and 
on the following morning, June 18th, 1815, was 
commenced that memorable Battle of Waterloo, 
which terminated in the total rout and destruc- 
tion of the French army, the annihilation of 
Napoleon's hopes of empire, and the restoration 
of peace to Europe, 

‘Napoleon fled from this, his last field, with 
the precipitation thathad marked hisflight from 
‘Moscow and Leipzig, and was the first to bear to 
‘the capital the news of his final overthrow ; 
from Paris he retired to Fontainebleau, and there 
‘seeing that all indeed was lost, on the 22nd of 
June, signed anoter abdication in savour of is 
‘ton and empress ; and dreading to 
hands of his continental enemles, secretly retired 
‘with a few friendstowards the coast, in the hope 
‘at some of the sea-ports to find a vessel to take 
him to America. Finding that the English 
cernisers guarded the seas too securely to allow 
of such an escape, he entered into a treaty with 
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spot, selected by himself, near his Fesidence 
rood, on the isend, where his body re- 
‘year 1840, when permission was 

French 


accorded to the Government to remove 
the remains to France ; the Prinee de Joinville 
bringing them home in a ship of war, when, after 
‘solemn ceremony, they were onee more interred 
and placed under the dome of the Hospital of the 
In in Paris. 

‘There are only two points of view from 
which the character of this great and extra- 
ordinary man can with advantage to himself, 
or favourably to human nature, be contem- 
Plated—as a great soldier and a consummate 
politician, According tos French estimate of 
‘his character, Napoleon ranks among the great~ 
et heroes of antiquity, and is represented as 
Possessing the genius of all the worthies and 
conquerors of history, from the son of Philip to 
Charlemagne. Viewed from the Engiish point 
of sight, and by the more rigid testa of truth 
and honour, he will be found to have been pos- 
sessed of but the two qualities for which we have 
already given him credit—those of a great gene- 
Tal, and a mnasterly politiclan ; for the latter he 
‘was equally celebrated, whether his policy was 
home or foreign. In the former, illustrious as 
Ihe unquestionably was as a commander, the 
‘achlevements of our own grest captain—when we 
consider the handful of men at his 1 
compared with the overwhelming odds of the 
grand armies ofthe French Empire, with which 

jemaintained the war in the Peninsala, expelled 
the French from Spsin, and finally, with amixed 
and almost untried army, won the crowning 
‘triumph of Waterloo—entitle him to rank as 8 
general of equal skill and ably, and every way 
leserving of a share in that wreath of famne, 60 
Justiy estowed on Buonsparte. 
poleon, apart from the general and the 


1, | dead emperor, by the 





cally describes. His estimate of human natore 
‘was of the most sordid description : he belierd 
all men were influenced, either 
‘an opinion thet greatly 
‘swayed his own conduct through Ife. ‘The fo- 
mer led to those frequent  butcheries 

horrible committed 


character of Napoleon 
Innporcant fice he love 
important offices, the love 
officers and com 

Ing the existence of any but interested 
In any light but that of one of the: 
mate commanders of modern 
statesman of superlative abilities, 
of Napoleon sinks below all that is noble 
tinetive, and estimable. 

On the 6th of April, 1811, the event 20 
dently desired by the Emperor occurred, 
birth of & son, who was soon after crested 
of Rome, and publicly presented tote am 


i 


Napoleon himeef. 

[APOLEON IL, Francis Canixs Josers, 
‘Doxe: micueTaDT, the only son of Napoleod |. 
‘and. his empress Maris ‘waa born co 
the 6th of April, 1811. ‘When the allies entered 
Paris, in 1614, the emprem, with her son, fel 
Austria, where, at her father’s court, the yous 





fligacy of a large capital soon 
constitution never strong, and he, 
‘was proclaimed over Europe by’ the 
cannon and universal rejoicing, as 
Kkey-stone to the colowsal power 
{into @ premature grave at the 
one, 1608, An tempt made 
sta, about 
Pereare ‘the empire, led to the advancement of 
the young. duke's nanse as the successor to? 
title of Napoleon I 
From this circumstance of one day's publi, 
the present Emperor has assumed the style of 
[APOLEON Mit, Guanes Loots NaPotsot 
Bonararrs, the third son of Louis Buonaperi 
Saugnter of the Empress donee was ot 
daughter of the ine 
in Paris in 1608, and with his elder brothers v8 
declared hetr presumptive tothe French empire. 
‘On the abdication of Napoleon, Hortense, wit 
her children, took up her reeldenoo on the shore 















ool on the attempt as a ‘folly, and 
sale ee saa ate 
‘Here he remained 


‘after which event be once more visited England, 

‘where he lived a private yot faahionable life till 

1840, when he made his last, and perhaps most 

foolish, attempt to overthrow the gorernment of 

Louis Philippe. Having procured and tamed an 
a thest 


eagle, that trical was to 
sehicre hatfeue wort ofthe revolution, by circling 


French malcontents, Louis Napoleon, dressed in 
‘the costume of his uncle, the first Napoleon, 








Presidential term to ten and thus, 
pecans cane pines 
to declare by its 


‘two states, but nothing serious to shake the al- 
ance existing, which indeed has of late been con— 
siderably strengthened by the free-trade views of 
Napoleon, and the commercial irpaty between 
‘France and England—a measure as yet too much 
in ita opinion 


| 


‘war, upon which Napolean 

NARBONNE, ono of the oldest cities 
Franco, the “Narbo Martins ” of the Romans, 
‘and the capital of an arrondissement of the 
‘same name, in the Department of Ande, and is 
situated on the banks of a canal five miles from 
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or NARCISSUS —In botany, 
jogenous plants, ‘The 
species are bulbous-rooted, 
ennial in roots, but ann 





ius; repeated proofs 
only’ of generalship, but political wisdom, that 
the was sent with unlimited powers, in 542, to 
oppose the encroachments of the barbarians, 
whom at Tagina he, after a desperate battle, 
completely overthrew, with the loss of their 
‘King Totila, He then advanced to Rome, drove 
‘out the enemy: ‘Tepaired its walls, and, again 
‘taking the field, encountered second host of 
the barbarians on the river Sarno, near Nocera, 
‘a Carmpania, where he again totaly, defeated 
‘the with the loss of their newly-elected 
King. ‘The Franks and Alemani pouring lke a 
devastating flood upon Italy, soon after, Narses 
collected his forces, and without attempting to 
check the overwhelming torrent, drilled his 
‘army, and kept it in a state of active vigilance 
{ill the invaders, enervated by the climate, and 
Joaded with spoil, attempted to return, when 
‘Narses encountered them on the Volturno, and, 
Iie one barber arty, recatecg a fas 

" army, 

plunder it hed amassed, and by this victory 
peace and order to the whole country. 
In 558 he was appointed Exarch of Italy, and, 
fixing hig residence at Ravenna, appointed de- 
oty-governors, under the nanie of dukes, to 
‘manage the local governments; yf fifteen 
eats cxorcised his authority with judgment and 
mmanity. Being accused of avarice, he was 
Tecalled, and taunted by the Empress Sophia 
for daring to leave his distaff and govern men; 
‘hen, in revenge, he formed league with the 
Lombards, by whom Italy was again inundated 
‘and pillaged, till the Pope at length induced him 
to break with the enemy, and return to the 
protection of Rome and his country. He, how- 
fever, only returned to the capital to dle; his 

death o-curring, at an advanced age, in 668. 
NARVAEZ, Dow Raon, Duxe or VALENCIA, 
‘solder and stateaman of some eminence, who 


trigue, 
for ever in operation in the palace of Madrid— 
after a brief exercise of power, hurled him from 
his fancied security, and placed his late pro- 
strate enemies in the plenitude of authority. 
Defeated, but neither humbled nor conquered, 
‘Narvaez’ still contrived to keep his name before 
the public eye, though in an uninfluential posl- 
tion; and, intently watching the political game, 
and the efforts of faction, succeeded once again, 
in 1856, and by the same corrupt agency, to 
mount over the heads of his rivals and enemies, 
‘and, dispossesing O’Donnell of his oftice, took 
his former seat of President of the Council ; in 
‘which he reigned with all his former arrogance, 
till, at the end of three years’ exercise of power, 
‘O'Donnell contrived to supersede him, and re- 
cover his authority. Narvaer, after this defeat 


‘and abropt from , retired inte 
the shade of = comparatively private life, is 


which state he has, up to the present time, con- 
tinged to remain living in seclusion. 
NARVOO or NAUVOO, a city in the United 
States, County of Hennock, State of Dlinois, on 
the east bank of the Mississipp! River, and 124 
miles north-west of Springfield. Narvoo was 
originally settled by the Mormons, and con- 
sisted of & number of streetsof log cabins, and 
‘one immense hotel called “ Narvoo House,” in 
which their leader, Joo Smith, had the ‘rst 
faite of apartments; ‘the only other, public 
building was the “Temple.” While the Mor- 
mons inhabited the town the population was 
‘about 7000, but since thelr expulsion the 
‘number is probably less. 
'NASEBY, village in Northamptonshire, 
Hest ground fa the Kigoos The villags 
t the kingdom, The village 
‘has a population of 898. It is celebrated as the 
locality where, in June, 1645, was fought the 
battle between the King and Commons, #0 fatal 
to the Royal cause, and in which both king and 
kingdom were lost, according to Lord Claren~ 
don's history of those times. In this battle 





above 5000 of the Royalists were killed or made 
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Prisoners, the king’s cabinet taken, and more 
‘than @ hundred ladies, the wives of officers, 
‘savagely massacred, 

(ASH, RIcHARD, commonly called Beau 
Nash, was born in 1674, at S1 in Wales. 
‘He was originally intended for the law, but left 
it to enter the army, which he soon left, and, 
‘taking chambers in the Temple, devoted himself 
to pleasure and tion; when, being ap- 


fathood was offered him, 
ited means compelied 
him to decline. In 1704, he was appointed 
‘Master of the Ceremonies at Bath, at that period 
the chief fashionable resort in the kingdom for 
Beauty and wealth, and where he became not 
only the arbiter of fashion, but the literal 
‘monarch of the place—a position which, from his 
Seat taste, uncommon viraelty, and ihe strict 
tions and etiquette he was 
fuly ented io recive, Sh micoas Tae 
gaming-table enabled him to live in a style of 
such regal profusion, that e obtained the a 
lation of ‘King of Bath,” a situation and 
luence which he continued to maintain, with- 
out imputation or scandal, for fifty years. A. 
change at length came over his fortunes, and, 
deserted by his friends and former obsequious 
flatterers, he dled in comparative indigence, in 
1761, in the 87th year of hisage. The city, how- 
ever, which had benefited so largely from his skiil 
and influence, gave him magnificent funeral in 
the Abbey Church, placing a tomb and epitaph 
over the grave of the most extraordinary man 
4m the circle of fashion that that century had 
Produced. 

NASH, the name of a county in the State of 
Rgth Cavoling, United States, with an area of 
‘square miles, and a population of 10,557. 

NASSAU, Ducuy o¥, a state of Western 
Germany, surrounded by the Prussian Rhenish 
provinces, and the states of Hease ; has an area 
‘of 456 square leagues, and is moun- 








‘The chief 
south and west boun 
‘Lahn and Main, Embs, Wiedbach, ete, 





Hochheim and Joannisberg aro the most cele- 
ited. Linens, woollens, 

tobacco, and potash, are among tis ebiet 
factures. Nassau ‘is divided into three pro- 
‘Yinces, and twenty-eight bailiwicks. The duke 
was formerly an absolute sovereign, but a 


Tepresentative constitution was established in 
1817. Wiesbaden is the capital. Population of 
‘the duchy, 421,775. 

NASSAU, Hovas ov, the ancient and cele- 
rated German ducal of this name 
derives its foundation from Count of 
Laurenburg and Nassau, in 1124, Tn 1255, the 


family was divided into’ two.branches, those of 
Waleran and Othon. From the first, descended 
‘the reigning dukes of Nassau; the second 





forme the rlgntag ‘tanly ot Hanes ay ies 
forms the lolland. 
marriage of the Emperor Maximilian I. with 
Mary of Burgundy, in 1479, the family of 
Nassau, whose chief"estates lay in the Nether- 
Jands, became vassal; and hence, the fact of 
the house of Nassau to intimately mixed 
up in the affairs of Germany and the Empire 
uring the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

NASSAU ISLANDS, two islands in the 
Indian Ocean, sixty miles from the west coast of 
Sumatra, in ‘north latitude 2° 30° and 3° 16, 
‘and separated from each other by a strait hard 
8 quarter of a mile across. The largest is 
4s 120 miles in cireuit, and both of them are 
‘mountainous, and covered with trees to thelr 
summits. 

NATAL, 9 British colony on the south-east 
coast of Africa, between the latitudes of 27° 40° 
‘and 30° 40° south, and longitudes 28° 40° and 
31° 10'east ; bas alength of 170 miles, by a width 
of 80 miles, and an area of 16,000 square miles, 
‘The general features of the colony are those of 
undulating plains and numerous table lands, 
Antersected every six or eight miles by rivers 
and streams runt ly to the ocean, and 
raining the land they pass through. North- 

jeent 
Jains and vast 


east the colony present some 
forests ; while interiorly extensive 
are met with. The 





capsidered the capital, tough D’Urban is the 

fea-port of consequence.  Populat 
Shout TaUb00, of witel number about S008 cs 
colonists. 

Some’ discontented Dutch Boers, in 1836, 
left the Cape, and removing to Natal, entered 
{nto an alianee with the natives and throwing 
off thelr allegiance to the crown, ate 
tempted to set up & new and independent 
republic. ‘Their native allies, however, proving 
treacherous, led to war, and many ing 
murders were perpetrated ; when, it being im- 
‘Possible to permit any rival power to settle 60 
neat our colony of the Cape, or ‘0 rich 
4 territory, in 1841, a British was sent 
against thé reyolted Boers, which resulted in 

discontented Dutch retiring over the moun- 
tains to the interior; when the settlement of 
Natal became from that time a of the 
Imperial Government, under a leutenant- 
governor, a legislative council, and the usual 
fanctionaries of an established government, 

NATCHEZ, a city of North America, the 
capital of Adam's County, State of Mississipp!, 
situated on the east bank of that river, on 
bluff 150 feet high, and 100 miles south-west 
from Jackson. ‘The houses are’ mostly of wood, 
and ‘though’ generally low, are built ‘with 
balconies and plazas; most of them havo 
Deautifal gardens attached." Netcher la 
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great cotton mart, and a place of good business, 
‘and has a population of 5229. 

NATHAN, a prophet, who appeared in 
Israel in the time of David, changed by God to 
reproach that monarch with’ his sin with Bath- 
shebs, and the death of her husband Uriah, 
‘This mission ho effected in the fable of the 
“Ewe Lamb.” He was also charged to declare 
that the temple should not be built by David, 
Dat by his son, (2 Sam, xil) 

NATHANIEL, one of the disciples of our 
Lord Jeans, unto whom he was brought by 
Philip. He'was a native of Cana in Galilee, 
‘Jesus sppeared to him after the Resurrection. 

NATOLIA, or ANATOLIA, a province of 
Tarkey in Asia, and more generally known as 
the peninsula of Asia Minor, being bounded on 
the north by the Black Sen; south, by the 
Mediterranean ; west, by the Sea, or 
Archipelago; and east, by the provinces of 
Roum, and Caramsnla.—See Asta Mixon. 

NATORES, swimming birds. The name of 
an order of aquatic birds, Including those in 
which the toes are united by a web, and the 
foot thus rendered fit for swimming. ‘The legs 








eet of the Natores 


of the birds of this order are placed behind the 
equilibrium, and the body is covered with a 
thick coat’ of down beneath the feathers, 
Cuvier divides them into four families, the 
Divers, the Petreis, the Pelicans, and the Swans, 
Geese, and Ducks. 

NATRON, a native sesqui-carbonate of soda, 
foand in Egypt, Hungary, and other parts of 
the globe, in the sand ‘surrounding lakes of 
salt-water, and in the bottom of the lakes, 
‘where, on the evaporation of the water, it is 

mared in large quantities. It is also dug up 

‘Columbia in very large amounts. Natron 
‘was anclently em by the Egyptians in 


preparing thelr for enbalming, and is 
Jargely used in the mannfactare of gat ep, 
‘in the process of bleaching, 


NATRON, the name of a valley in Egypt, in 
‘which are seven lakes, remarkable for the 

quantity of salt and natroa which they produce. 
‘These lakes occupy s length of sixteen miles, 
‘varying according to the season of laandatoa or 





drought: the salt and natron being collected 
when the sun has evaporated the water from 
the lake. 

NATURAL BRIDGE, the name of « village 
in Rockbridge County, State of Virginia, North 
America, and so named from one of the most 
upendous and extraordinary natural curioalties 
in the whole of the American continent. It is, 
nataral arch of limestone rock, spanning an 
immense ravine. This bridge is 215 feet abore 
the stream of “Cedar Creek,” and in one solid 
arch of ninety feet span unites the rocks across 
this sheer abyss. ‘The arch Hteelf, or roadway, is 
elghty feet wide, and has a depth of fifty-three 
feet, being nstarally parapeted on either side 
by blocks of rock bound together by planta and 
shrubs; and, viewed elther from above or below 
the bridge, is both grand and magnificent. It 
forms the only means of communication between 
‘the two sides of achasm that seemed to admit 
of no other means of cotinection, 


NAUMBURG, a most beauttfully situated 
city in the Prussian provinee of Saxony, in the 
government of Merseburg. .Naumburg is 
place of considerable trade and local manufac 
‘tures, and has a population of 12,650. 
NAUTILUS, @ genus of Polythalarnous Ce- 
phalopods, and type of the family Nauitide, 
‘The name is derived from the peculiar facility 
‘with which the animal sails in its shell upon the 
surface of the water, ‘The nautili are chiefly 
visible in fine weather after a storm, when they 
may be discovered in numbers, eailing before 
‘wind like a tiny fleet ; when in a moment, 
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at the approach of danger, or when the desire 
strikes it, the nautilus furis ite sails, draws in 
ita tentacles, upsets the boat, and disappears: 
to the bottom. When on the ground they creep 
in the reverse posttion, with the boat above, and 
the head and tentacles on the sand, making a 
tolerably quick progression, The shell of the 
nautilus is # spiral univalve with smooth sides ; 
MAGEIRS Mimateant ‘eth’ Merracean ced 
Bion Gondinal'paruot the be and in every 
saben givartna therabe tna in every 
stratum, from mountain limestone upwards. 
NAVARINO, a fortified sea-port of Greece, 
on the west coast of the Morea. The harbour 
is one of the best in the Greek peninsula, being 








NAV USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. NEA 
ted by a amall island at its entrance, and | barren country, with good and mines 
wing & siratel of const of nearly two nites {Of ion and eopper lying at tae southern portion 
Tt was in the harbour of Na ‘that. the | of France; and included in the arrondissements 


united British, French, and Russian fects 
‘TareoBayptian fot and dared i’ The 
‘areo- a 
locality is also famous in classic history for 
naval encounters between the fleets of Athens 
and Sparta. 
NAVARRE, s province of Spain, lying 
between Arragon, old Castile, and Biscay ; 
Bounded on the ‘north by France, south by 





‘and the soll is mostly 
productive and rich, and produces, besides 
‘the usual cereal erops, hemp, flax, ebesants, oll, 
‘and 8 superior kind of wine. ‘Timber also forms 
important, vem. tn 


and small fertile plains, 
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snuggling, carried on to.an enormous extent by 
‘the inhabitants, tends to corrapt them, 
‘Phe capital of Navarre is Pampeluns. 


France, and added the ‘and title to the 
French crown, In 1316,it was again separated, 
‘and given as an independent sovereignty to. 
Louis X.’s daughter Jane. Ferdinand V., how- 
‘ever, in 1512, attacked the reigning moaarch, 
John IIL, aud after a lengthened war, dis- 


that sovereign of all the upper or 
ish half of his kingdom, which Ferdinand 
‘at once incorparated 


‘bisowncountry. "The 
Temaining portion ‘of Navarre, called the 
Lower Nuvarre, was eventually carried to the 
French crown, when Henry TV. 
Kingdom, eppereainag to Spain or Uppec Net 
rt appertaining to Spain or Upper Na~ 
vvarre is the territory already explained. 
‘Lower or French Novorre is & mountainous 





of Bayonne and Mauléon, in the Department of 
the Bamses-Pyréneda. 

NAVE, in architecture, that part of the 
body, or middle of « charch, between the aiales 
‘or wings. ‘The central avenue of a ch 
temple, extending from the westera 
the transept or choir, or to the 
according to the nature or extent of th 
or edifice. 


NAVIGATORS ISLANDS, an_ arc 
of ten thickiy-populated islands in the Sou 
Sea, and sometimes, called the Archipelago 

08, 
{in the’ Iatitades between 10 and 15° south, and 
Detween the longitudes of 169° and 173° cast, 
‘They all appear to have been of volcanic origin, 
‘and Possess a soll always fertile without culture; 
the ‘cocoa-nut, guava, banana, almond, and 
sugar-cane, are eve obtained ; ’ pigs, 
fom, and firds the lator of te most gorgeous 
plumage, abvand on every island, 

‘The inhabit 





Sie tal of generally sight a 
stature, are ‘light and 
Aaleatly formed ide Rabies tre, However, 
profligate and abandoned; while in disposition. 
both sexes are thievish, treacherous, and cruel. 
‘Their arms, houses, canoes, and implements 
Aisplay far ‘higher ‘constructive abllity than 
‘those of any other tribe of Polynesians. Their 
villages are situated on creeks, the banks of 
rivers, oF obscure inlets of the sea, and can 
Aric tat and thelr epending so ire‘ part of 
wt ‘spending so large a part 
thelr time in their canoes or on their rafts, they 
have received the name of Navigators.” 
‘NAXOB, an faland of Greece, and one of the 


larger Cyclades, about fifteen ‘miles 
‘ity in cirent,. "Te produces & antl of 
Its town i 


wine of superior quality. 
Naxia, oy. 


NAZAIRE, St., & town of France, in the 
Department of the Loire Inférioure, with a trade 
in fish, corn, and oil. Popnlation, 3771. 

NAZARENE, a name originally given to all 
Christians, from the fact of the Redeemer 
having been identified with Nazareth ; but later 
the term was applied to a sect, who blended the 
‘Mosaic law with the Gospel. The term was 
‘also one of contempt, given by the Gentiles to 
‘the followers of Christ. 

NAZARETH, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in 
the province of Syris, situated in the best culti- 
‘vated and most beautiful district of that region ; 
is eighteen miles E.S.E. from Acre, and fifty 
north from Jerusslem. “It is renowned as the 
Tesldence of our Savlous at whic tie It as 
fan important place, the caj Galilee. 
Population, 2008, 

NEATH, a municipel borough of Wales, io 
the county’of Glamorgan, with a market on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, It 1s situated on 
the River Neath, two and s half miles trom its 
outlet inta the Bristol Channel. The cosl mines 
and smelting forges in the neighbourhood give 
an importance to the town, and create « large 
share of business. “Population, 4970. 
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(690 B.C.—See Joorra, 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR II. — 
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eplly délingd. "Te was, to hs ing that te 
Jewish captive, Daniel, interpreted the dream 
Bhat so truly foreahadowed the fall and ruin of 


empl 

‘The celebrated hanging gardens of Babylon, 
‘one of the seven wonders of the world, were 
executed by this monarch, to please his besutiftl 
‘wife, a Median princess, —See Bastion and the 
Book of Daxixt, 


rich exhibit dim hazy light ing likes 
wi 5 it, appearl a 
cloud, Nebula are certain little spots, resem- 

‘white clouds seen in the starry heavens. 

ECHO or NECHOS, the name of two 
‘Egyptian monarchs, who in the seventh 
‘century before Christ. It was Nechos II. who 
‘commenced the canal’ across the Desert, to con- 
Rect the Nile and Red Sea, an undertaking 
‘which, after sacrificing 120,600 lives, he was 
‘compelled to relinguish. He defeated Josiah 
at Mogiddo, 608 B.C., and wrested from Nabu- 
chodonosor, the Assyrian, e portion of his king- 
dom; but ‘was, four years after, signally de- 
feated by that monarch at the Battle of Circe- 
sium, and forced to retire within his Egyptian 
Doundaries 


Tt was in this reign that the Pheoniclans fret 
clrcumnavigated the continent of Africa, after 
voyage of three years, 

NECKAR, a river in the south-west of Ger- 
many, rising’in the mountains of Schwarzwald, 


‘and, after a course of 210 miles, joins the Rhine 
‘at Manbei 











‘NEEDLES, Tare.—A cluster of pointed rs 
on the coe ofthe Engish Chal of et 


cof Wight, in Intitude 50° 29° 9"’longitade, 1°’ 
west. 


‘NEEDLES.—The manufacture of needs 
one of those arts in which ot 
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ative land, where he commenced the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem, which, after many interruptions 


m 
Hisbed, a the year 434 B.C. He rose to great 





Navy—offered him, that of lieutenant of the 
“Worcester,” 64, i which eapacity, acting as 
convoy to merchantmen, he remained till 1777 





inthe Jewish nation, which he | point 


fremned for many years with wisdom and pru- 
‘and died at Jerusalem 430 B.C. 


ese mountains is cool and salubrious; and 
during the great heata, the Europeans resort to 
the stations, which are built there in great 
numbers, to recruit thelr health by thelr invigo- 


NELSON Hk 
NELSON, Honarto, Viscourr.—This, themost 
Gustrions of British naval commanders, was the 
ton of the Rev. Edward Nelson, rector of Burn 
ham Thorpe, in Norfolk, where he was born on the 
39th of September, 1758. At the age of twelve 
Tear he was taken from schoo, and introsied 
‘uncle, Captain Suckling, in command of 
the “Ralsonnable,” 64, aboard which vessel he 
‘Was recelved as a taldshipman, and immediately 
to the South Atlantic, Span having 
the Falkland Islands; but the dis- 
‘soon settled, the ship came home, 
‘off, upon ‘which Nelson followed 





disposition, he obtained 








‘to see more active service 





terrible than that from war. 
captain of the James,” 44, gave Nelson the 
command of that ship; but, his health again 
falling, he was compelled to return to England, 
when he immediately repaired to Bath, whers 
hho not only regained the use of his llmbe, bus 
‘was #0 restored that in 1761 he was able to take 
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‘admirably, however, were the cannon worked, 
‘and so im) ‘were Nelson's services on this 
sustaining a siege of fifty. 


jpelled to 
furrendar. At this sege, Nolan received bis 
irat serious wound ; while engaged direct 
batteries a round aloe struck the groand beside 
gray t 
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manders, from Lord Hood to Sir John. 
he continued to nerve with datingulahed honour 
glory. 


to take his part in the splendid’ action of 
St. Vincent which directly ensued; and, select- 





to reach the shore in the order and unanimity 
anticipated. 

‘The detachment in which Nelson’ and Cap- 
tains Freemantle, Bowen, and Thompson were 
in command first reached'the Mole, whieh, with 





cannon and a multtade of small arms, kept up 
so steady and terrific a fire on the approaching 





‘oats, and the little band of heroes on the Male, 
‘that more than half the expedition were in 8 
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few minuteseither killed or wounded. Through 
this frightful blaze and shower of death, Nelson 
forward, and was in the act of drawing 


detween the shore and the enemy ; and ranging 
tthe reat on the opposite side, placed the French 
between a double fire. By seven o'clock, total 
darkness came on, and the battle was continued 
by the light of the lamps hotsted on the masts of 
tthe British, and, by the glare and flash of the artil- 
lery; the ‘battle throughout, the night, 
‘and was one of dreadful carnage. About ning 
Q’clock the flag-ship of the French admiral, the 
“LéOrlent” 120, took fire, and in about an hour 
Diew ap with a frightful explosion: during the 
whole time of her conflagration the English 
‘were pouring in incessant broadsides; one shot 
resehing her ine caused the catastrophe 


‘which almost terminated the battle. When the 





Parliament of £1000 a year. Up to 
‘that time 1797, he had taken part in four naval 


hat 


‘enemy, what was his object, and, if possible, to 
Dring him 


to ection. For’ the ‘first time in- 


the enemy, whose ulti- 
mate destination he discovered ‘was Egypt. 
‘With this information he at once bore uj 


lying st anchor: ‘of Aboukir. 
ate in the day before Nelson could 
‘his antagonist, for fear he might escape in 
‘the night, he resolved upon attacking et once; 

‘was, consequently, sunset before the first gan 
fired. By a masterly ploce of nautical skill, 
Yeloon ‘placed # part of his emall armament 





Nilo, received the thanks of Parliament and 
pension of £3000: the Grand Seignior sent him 
‘8 diamond aigrette and sable far with broad 


first knight companion of it 
mother, still further to mark their sense of 
the sefvice rendered, presented him with a 
casket set with diamonds valued at £1000. 
‘The Emperor Pani enclosed him his pleture set in 
lamonds, and an autograph letter of thanks ; 
the king of Sardinia sent a box with brilllants, 
while the king of Naples created him Duke of 
Bronté; and finally, the East India Company 
‘made him @ present of £10,000. After sup- 
Pressing an insurrection in Naples, and re- 
Storing the king to his throne, he sailed with 
Sir Hyde Parker as second in command, in 
1800, to the Baltic, and on the and of April 
‘commenced the attack on the fleet and batteries 
of 0 fn which, after # long and 
sanguinary conflict, seventeen of the enemy's 
ships were takes, sunk, or destroyed, when an 
‘armistice was concluded between Nelson and the 
Prince Regent of Denmark. For this service, 
‘and the results, commercial and political, that 
followed, he was created viscount on his 
return to England. Some unimportant events, 
such as the bombardinent of the French fotilla, 
filled up the time between the Baltic expedition 
fand the short peace of Amiens. On the re- 
commencement. of hostilities in 1804, Lord 
‘Nelson was intrusted with greater powers than 
had ever before been granted to a British ul- 
miral—being invested with the ehief command 
of all His Majesty's vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, with liberty to follow the enemy 
wherever he should think proper, without 
either censure oF control, On ‘the 16th 
of September, be holated bis fag on, board 
Victory,” and leaving a squadron 
five ships to ‘follow him, set sail with the 
«Euryalus” for his station before Cadiz; here he 
arrived on the 98th, and at once issued his 
‘orders to the fleet, and apprising all his captains 

















©f the plan of operations to be adopted when- 
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tailed to the West Indies, with the intention of 
British "possessions. 


rst of the 
Stace, Eowerer, was dirocdy 





‘and consequently, 
‘any achievement, set sail’ for Europe, follo 
Deck with the aaine indefatigable, perseverunce 
‘by Nelson and bis fleet; but with all his exertions 
fortune once more favoured the enemy, who 
‘succeeded tn reaching his harbours in inglorious 
safety. At length, however, on the 19th of | 
October, 1805, the French and Spanish fleets 
again put to sea, and, having « large body of 
and forces on board, meant to effect a conquest 
of some of our western colonies; but they had 
got well off the land, when 
‘had at last the pleasure of falling in 
fmmense armament under easy 





in the number of’ thelr guns, 
than 350, and also in having, in 
‘their crews and marines, 10,000 
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Jarxest ship in. the world, and between that and 
‘the “ Bucentaure," the “ Victory,” Nelson’s ship, 
‘Was for some time hotly engaged. Sodetermined 
at Neon to capture this stupendous antago- 
anist, that he hed his ship lashed to his enemy, 
‘and, broadside to broadside, cannon 
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‘House of Commons, to express ‘carried 
‘with put contradiction or 5 while, it 
the House of Lords, the same result is expressed 


Dy memine dissentionte, no one dissenting. 
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and as an act of refined cruelty, that miscreant 
King compelled the victim's son to witness the 
true murder of his father, being held in front 


2. 
& 





weaffold during the execution, and 20 
ear that the boy was covered with his father’s 
ood. It is = matter of little marvel, then, 
{hat when this youth became a man, he should 
league with Bi y, and entertain the same 
‘entiments ag Charles the Bold against that 
odious tyrant and butcher, Louls XI, He 
subsequently took service under Louis XII., 
324 fell at Apulia, in the war with Italy, 1503. 
Pe has nce rough many french 
fanilies of distinction, and is now borne by one 
SfikeSdescendants of the Orleans branch of the 
og RENAGH, s town in Ireland, in the county 
province of Munster. It 

ihe ams and situated on the River 
‘twenty-four miles north-east of Lime- 

tek, ‘9540, 





jgdon, on the Ouse, eight miles 
west, of Huntingdon, with a popu- 
NEPAUL, an ind it state or empire of 
ser antares 
0 ‘en ented anor ently 
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‘Nepanl abound with a variety of birds, some of 
‘which are caught, and edueated’by the natives 
(on account of their remarkable power in imitat~ 
ing the human voice in all its inflections and 
articulations. The manufactures of the country 
are chiefly of two kinds: a coarse cotton cloth, 
‘with which the dress of all the lower and middle 
classes are made; 
the higher and the military, being import 
Europe. The trade of Nepaul consists mainly of 
the exportation to British India of elephants’ 
teeth, timber, hides, ginger, catechu, turmeric, 
‘wax, honey, oranges, long pepper, ghes, carda- 
moms, ete, 
ato Tie, miabltants are chiety of the Tartar or 
ongolian family, greatly “mised with 
Hindoo blood, all,’ however, profess the Bud~ 
hist form of religion as a national creed, though 
numerous sects and parties follow their own 
form of faith. At the beginning of the last 
century the state of Nepal extended to the 
Satie); but about 1750, a rajah of the Ghoorkas 
EN ee og 
subjugated it, and ‘sp ‘conquest from 
fhe Sut to ‘Bootan. The Chinese, howerer, 
fearing this growing power, sent an army o 
710,000 men to invade and reconquer the country, 
which they toa certain extent succeeded in doing; 
when the Nepaulese, finding their eastern frontier 
clreumserited, sought to extend thelr dominion 
on the south—a liberty the British, on whose 
territories they entrenched, were not likely to 
submit to ; accordingly they were driven back, 
and eventually compelled to limit their arabition, 
to amuch smaller sphere; and also obliged to 
receive a British commissioner, and submit to 
the eatablishment of residency at the town of 
Catmandoo, 
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‘NEPOS, a celebrated Reman historian and 
‘Diographer, who flovrished at the time of Au- 
Casar, and wrote the lives of the mott 

and a 


‘year of the City. 
(EPOTISM, a word derived from the Latin, 
‘and a contemptuous form of expressing any un- 
Just act ‘vy & family or party, to re- 
tain power and reward in their own hands, It 


originated in the vena! of the Popes— 
STi were never suppose ta have sons, ot iy 








supposed to be son of Saturn and Ops, and 
‘consequently the brother of Jupiter aud the 
‘other first-class or superior gods. On the de- 
position of Saturn, he received his share in the 
government of the univers, and was given the 
‘Absolute sway of the sea and ocean. “The loves 
and adventures of Neptune are almost as 
numerous as those of Jupiter; and his power 
nearly as absolute. He is represented sitting in 
‘a chariot made of a shell drawn by sea-horses 
doings is arn cugrder; bie wine 
person exhibits evidences of great " 
‘and he holds in his right hand a trident. 
NERBUDDA, @ large river in Hindostan, 
‘which rises in the table-land of the mountains 
of Gunawana, and after ‘Munalak, por- 
suing a north course to Garra; and above Tul- 
luckwarra enters the plains of Guzerat, from 
whence it flows to the Gulf of Cambay, ‘where 
After a course of 600 miles it terminates. 
‘NERO, Luctcs Dowrmts, a Roman Em- 
pperor, the son of Calus Domitius and Agrippina, 
the daughter of Germanicus, born at Antium, 
in the Roman States, about the year 37 of the 
Christian era, Through the influence of his 
wicked and unnatural mother, he was adopted 
By he second sband, Canalo, a8 hei fo the 
yurple; when, to the happy 
event of his succemion, his mother effected the 
murder of her husband, the Emperor Claudius, 
‘Anno Domini 64, and raised her soa to the im- 
Perial dignity. ‘Thus placed on the throne of 
‘the world before he had reached his eighteenth 
year, Nero, as yet unaffected by the vices that 
imurrounded him, commenced bis reign by many 
facts of justice and popularity, and showed 80 
many traits of humanity, judgment, and Justice, 
8 to fill the popular mind with the most ex- 
‘travagant notions of future magnanimity and 
greatness; indeed, his humanity and tenderness 
of feeling’ were so great that the signing of 
the death-warrant of some malefactors affected 
him to tears, and drew from the young emperor 
‘the heart-felt wish, that he had not been taught 
to write, that 50 hateful and revolting  cere- 
mony might have been spared him. ‘This serm- 
Dlance of humanity, however, was bat a mack- 
‘8 part of that folly, or madness, that began a 
this time, and continued to influence his conduct 
to the end of his reign ; but, though in general 
we may be inclined to exouse the wild actions of 
Tonth, those of Nero were so far exceeding all 
human bounds, 90 horrid, malignant, and devilish 
‘or unnatural in their character, that no ordinary 
excuse can forgive or palliate them—they were 
Purely gross, revolting, horible; and, whether 

















Its, car? of repugnance 
Uf blond and’ cracty were athe eet pune 
the great dissimalation of his 
means of discovering. The 
derous acts was to remove 
Mesut <by pouon ane though his he 
ina—by poison ;’ and > 
‘to retain ber sway over the boy-prince, and pre 
serve her authority as regent, had pandered 0 
hhis vices, and committed revolting crimes, te 
execrable son had her murdered, and then js 


a5 





wing shaken off the am 
‘who had murdered her husband to advance bet 
son, the emperor gave unrestrained latitude o 
hi ‘vices, and crimes, 

i and surrounded by & 
Hotous creatures, he was nightly in the 


o 
there give full licence to his revolt 
sions, tll at length nothing seemed too ow 
too base for Nero to participate in, He chal 
lenge the most expert gladiators, and ere 
Geecended into the arena to combat them, 2 
only in armour, but naked. Having read of te 
horrors of the sack and fire of Troy, he loge! 
to see the same disaster, or something simiars 
and at length hit on the expedient of frag 
Rome in many places at once, so that he might 
enjoy in imagination the misery of the hsples 
‘Trojans by the sufferings of his subjects, 
emissaries accordingly set fire to the capital 8 
many quarters at the same time, and a 
conflagration ensued, which lasted nine dar 
causing a frightfal destraction of property, 

‘an immense amount of loss and suiferté, 
During the greater part of the time, Nero wis 
seated on the top of a lofty tower overlook, 
the fre, and singing to his own lyre the fied 
‘Troy. To save himself from the odtum of this 
act, he accused the Christians of setting fre 
the city, and numbers of the new sect we 
Dutchered tn conseqnence. 

‘Not content with his gladiatorial fests, Neo 
even appeared on the stage, and the 
lowest and basest of characters. He pat bie 
wife Octavia to death, that he might mary 
Poppa, the mistress of one of his favoarics 
‘and whom he subsequently killed by a Kick whet 
near her confinement, ‘The atrocities eat 
mitted by this exearable monster and ins 
tyrant are too revolting to be entered upso 1 
Jang. The oople length, weary 

ing crimes, formed a conspiracy 
ito, but this being discovered, only led 10 § 
‘more savage retaliation, in whieh even his tator’ 
‘and best friends were rathlessly butchered ; tb? 
names of Seneca, Lucan, and Petronias, being 
among the proscribed. ‘The failure of one 
tempt only led to the plotting of anothzt, 
the cohorts of the Praetorian Guard hsving 
been won over, Galba was. deleted expert, 
{n the year 68 of the Christin era; upon ¥BiC 
Nero fd. In.diagaice trom Rome, where tbe 
senate, suddenly convoked, declared him t 
‘an enemy of the state, no longer an 
‘and condemned him 6 the moet 
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death 
Ais own caree 
unnatural, and "revolting ever recorded, 
‘pole under hia eign was preserved in a ata 
Peace, supremacy, and power, un 
any years the Aiiances were well adminls- 
fered ;’ and from the conquered Britons in the 
fi veat, to the Parthians in the remote east, 


z 
j 


line of Augustus. 
sr was one of the most depraved, 








ed emperor by the Pristo- 
‘appease public dis 


lerable, 

orton 
fontent, he adopted ‘Trajan as his Cesar and 
eoadjutor, and by so doing, obtained universal 


applause.’ Nerva, however, only held his high 
onours for two years, dying on the 27th of July, 
A.D, 98, in the 72nd year of his age. 
NERVIL, in anclent geography, & people of 
Gaul, whose country lay on both sides of 
the Sealdis’ (Scheldt). ‘They were extremely 
“aritke, and long opposed successfully the power 
‘of Rome ; Julius Cesar, however, at length com- 
Pelled them to submit. 


“Tou all do know this mantle, Iremaraber |" 
‘Tes fre time 





ts of the Henault 
nt the country of this ancient 


romantic lake in the 
Rorth-west of Scotland, in the county of Inver~ 
eas, and forming a part of the great Caledonian 
Canal ; it has a length of nearly twenty-two 
files, by a width seldom exceeding a mile and a 

‘and terminates in the River Ness, which in 
igcharges Ita waters into the Moray 


NESSELRODE, Cuantzs Rosenr, Courr 
‘or, a. Rassian noble and diplomatist, of Heno. 
Yerian extraction, whove family, about two wu 
tarles azo, took up thelr realdence in the Govern- 
ment of Lavonia. ‘The present representative, 
‘fer serving a few youre in the army, became 
tached to one of the German diplomatic mis- 

‘and in 1807, at the age of twenty-seven, 
‘Waa tent to Paris as ambassador from the Crar 








of Alexander, 
lam andthe present Czar, IL, 
° 


Count Nesscirode, either as representative af 
Iie 50 in foreign courts, or as minister 
for foreign affairs, has continued to 
serve his emperor and country. 

NESSUS.— The name of scalebrated Centaur 
recorded in Greek fable. Hercules, ha 
Iintrusted is wile, Dejanira, to the’ care 
‘Neseus to convey her safely across the River 
‘Evens, the Centaur no sooner found himself on 
‘the opposite bank, and beyond the chance of im= 
redinte opposition, than he attempted violence 
to the beautiful Dejanira, which Hercules per- 
ceiving, fitted an arrow to his bow, and 
‘the distance was great, lodged the missile in 
Centaur’s breast. Findin mortally 
wounded, and burning with revenge, Nessus 


the | drew off his mantle, and giving it to Dejanira, 


told her that should her husband ever prove. 
faithless, if she could induce him to wear that 
charmed garment, ha would instantly repudiate. 
his illicit love, and return to her with increased 
affection and lasting truth. Having given her 
‘the poisoned mantle, Nessus died, and Hercules 
recovered his wife.—See Disanina, Hxacuuss 
‘and Licuas, the youth who subsequently bore 
‘the venomed shirt to Hercules. 

‘NESTOR, one of the Greek sages, the son 
of Neleus, and grafson of Neptune, He 
had eleven brothers, all of whom, with their 
father, were slain by He les—the conqueror 
‘sparing his life, and placing him on the throne 
of Pylos, Nestor early distinguished himself 
in the field of arms, and was present at the 
fatal nuptial banquet of Pirithous, or the bloody 
Dattle between the Lapithe and Centaurs. AS 
king of Pylos, Nestor led his subjects to the 
‘Trojan war, where he rendered himself conspi- 
‘cuous for his wisdom, prudence, and eloquence. 
‘After, passing through all the hazard of ten 
‘years’ we 19 returned to his country, and for 
‘aaled poutiony the tine of his deal being 

3 ot 
uncertain. 

NESTORIANB, a sect of Christian heretics 
who flourished in'the fifth century ; #0 called. 
from Nestorius, a of Constantinople. 
‘The main difference in the creed of this sect 
was, that they maintained there were f#0 Per 
tons in Jesus Christ, and that the Holy Ghost 
proceeded solely from the Father; denounced 
the use of the term to Mary of “Mother of 
God ;” and affirmed that, when Christ died it 
was, the human person, and not the divinity, 
that suffered. 

NETHERLANDS, or Low ‘Couwrars, 
‘the Gallia Belgica of the Romans, now under- 
stood as the Kingdom of Holland. The term 
Netherlands was applied within this last century 
to all the low states or provinces lying on the | 
north-east of France, of the seven Protestant 
provinces cons ituting th yublic of Holland, 
fand the ten Catholic: states alternately 
sea ie re 

power 

twelfth or thirteenth centuries, ‘he aifferent 
states of these seventeen provinces were: 

by their own counts and earls: after that time, 
‘they passed under the sway of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, and formed the wealthiest and most 
important part of the sovereignty of that house. 
Upon the death of Charles the Bold, a portion 
of his Kingdom was seized by Louls XI. of 
Hranoe ; the great bulk of the principal, 
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‘this compect, and the seven northern, or Pro- 
testant states, standing alone, at length effected 
powerful 


‘states of Europe, In this 
‘one of the most active and dreaded European 
rivals this country ever had, till after the French 





fa foot flog af the Nétetiandn, ot 
ture the style erlands, or 
Holand, Toe ten Uethotic sate, goon eer 
thelr secession from’ thelr’ hardy’ Protestant 


and Austria, or Austria, to whom the 
Guendly fllraad Franco’: th 


ds of France. On the breaking out of the 
French revolution, the armies of the new re- 


the crown of Holland, 
and resulted in the establishment of « new 
‘Kingdom, consisting of these ten states, known 
as the Kingdom of Belgium, to which Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, the widower of the 
‘Princess Charlotte, deughter of George IV.. was 
appointed ; and where, through all the changes 
and vicissitudes that have passed orer Europe, 
and threatened the thrones of the most ancient 
dynasties, King Leopold has contrived honour- 
ably to main 


family of Chalons, and 
3 , in which house it 
‘Decame extinct in 1707, when the new King of 
‘Prussia, as next heir, claimed it, and was acknow- 


lodged pomesor, 1n'608, however, Napoleon de- 
| Ie An right of France, mide one of his 





‘well built, has a fine 9 
‘and possesses some 





school, Tt hase public Ubrary, several eclen- 
tile establishments, and a population of 10,500. 


ies into many 
branches, and ‘finally enters the Gulf of Cron- 
stadt, ite the island of that name. It 





chle¢ public building 
Population, 17,200. 
‘NEVIS, St.—One of the British West India 
lalands of the Leeward group. This is ona of the 
‘most beautiful volcanic isles of this 
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‘the most populous and flonrishing place in the 
State. Population nearly 40,000. 

NEWARK-ON-TRENT, »a municipal and 
Parliamentary borough in Nottinghamshire ; 
fituated on the eastern bank of the Trent: 
ferenteen miles north-east of Nottingham, and 
190 north-west of London. The town extends 
about a mile along the river, and consists of 
several streets, with a large market-place in the 
centre. The chief buildings are a fine parish 
chareh with a bighly ornamented tower, and 
light graceful steeple, a town-house, court- 

, grammar-school, many places of worship 
for Dissenters, and possesses & good and thriving 
trade, “On an island formed by a diverging 
branch of the Trent, stands the remarkable 
Tuins of the once strong baronial castle of 
Newark, memorable in the history of our coun- 
try as the place where John died after taking 
the poisoned cup from the monk at Wanstead; 
and as the locality to which Charles I. fled after 
the disastrous day at Naseby, and where he 
mrrendered himself to his treacherous Scottish 
subjects. ‘The borough of Newark returns two 
‘enbers to Parliament from « popalation of 

NEWBERRY, a district of South Carolina, in 
the United States, situated in the south-west of 
the state, with @ surface of 540 square miles, 
‘24 & population of 21,000 or 23,000. 

NEWBERYPORT, a town and port of entry 
‘m the county of Essex, State of Massachusetts, 
North America ; it is beautifully situated, 
thirty-eight miles N.E. from Boston, has a very 
ffusllerable trade, and a population of about 

NEW BRITAIN, a name sometimes given to 

large tractof country in North Ame- 
3 formerly called the Esquimanx Country, 
and which includes all Labrador and NewNorth 
and South Wales, lying between the latitude 
of 60° and 70° north, and the longitude of 50° 
and 100° west, the chief settlement of which 
‘elongs to the Hudson's Bay Company, 

‘Alto an island in Australasia, in the South Pa- 
cif, between the latitudes 5° and 70° 30’ south, 
‘nd longitudes 148° and 153° east : hasan area of 
4,000 square miles. The natives are an offshoot 
from the Papuans, and are extremely warlike, 
Moat, well made, ‘dark, with curly hair, and 
‘rongly rosemble their parent stock. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. = of British 

forth’ America, the colony of 
fova Scotia in '17s4, and lies between the lati- 
Mes of 45° 8f and 48° 20/ north, and the longi- 
fades of 63° 50” and 68° west. New Brunswick 
the north by Chaleurs Bay, a 
bend of the Guif of St. Lawrence, and on the 
Youth and south-east by the bays of Fundy and 
‘east by the Northumberland 
Straits, and on tho west by the United States ; 
juare miles, bas ® sea-board 








iy 


[ 


ta plains, glens, 
Touertic and pie, 


‘some fine falls, and 
sveral lakes, finally rolls into 
‘Bay of Fundy; the Miramichi, which, after 

100 miles, falls into the Gulf of 





St. Lawrence ; and the Ristigouche, or Big River, 
which disembogues into the Bay ‘of Chaleurs. 
‘The soil is extremely various: along the banks 
of the chief rivers and water-courses itis fertile, 
and yields the finest pasture to be met with in. 
the northern states. ‘The principal are 
wheat, buckwheat, oats, rye, barley, 


corn, fiax, potatoes, and clover, the wheat being 
heavier and finer than any grown in the United 
States. ‘The most valuable timber is pine, 


spruce, beech, birch, maple, ash, poplar, and 
hemlock, the whole constituting a’ most impor- 
tant item in the products of the country. 
cca tie, minerals of New Brunswick consist of 
, fron, copper, marble, limestone, gypsum, 
manganese, and grindstones. Large quantities 
of game are found, and both the rivers and the 
sea abound in fish.’ ‘The form of government is 
the same as that of Canada: the affairs of the 
province being administered by lieutenant 
governor, aided by an exeentive conncl of eight 
members, a legislative body of seventeen, and a 
‘house of thirty-nine representatives of the peo- 
ple. New Brunswick is divided into thirteen 
counties ; the chief elty or capital is St. John’s, 
though the seat of goverument is at Fredericton. 
NEWCASTLE, a town in Ireland, in the 
county of Limerick, with a population of near! 
3,000. Also  sea-port town in New Sout 
Wales inthe eounty of Northumberland, wih & 
trade and rapidly-risi lation, 
ere dace of Upper Canada; Non ame: 
ries, divided into the counties of ‘Durham and 
Northumberland, having its capital city called 
Coburg. Population of the district, about 60,000. 
‘Also a county and capital city in the State of 
Delaware, in the United States; the former 
‘with a sutface of 456 square miles, and a popa- 
Icon of 60 ad the later with a ppuladen 
NEWCASTLE, Doxe ov.— Henry Pelham 
Clinton, the present and fifth Dake of Newcastle, 
‘was-the eldest son of the fourth duke, and born 
in 1811, and first entered Parliament in 1832 
for the ‘Southern Division of Nottingham. His 
first ministerial sppointment was as one of the 
‘Treasury Lordsin 1834. In 1841, and for thenext 
five years, he held the office of Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods and Forests, a post he ultimately 
to accept that of Secretary for Ireland 
and in 1851 succeeded to his ancestral honours 
on the death of his father. In 1852 he became 
Colonial Secretary, and subsequently Secretary 
at-War, a post which the popular discontent, at 
the mism: ft of the army during the 
Crimean campaign, induced him to resign. In 
the year 1859 he again sccepted his old office of 
Secretary for the Colonies, and was soon after 
‘appointed to attend the Prince of Wales in his 
state visitation to the Canadas—an office in 
which his dignified yet courteous bebaviour, 
‘won universal approbation and esteem. The 
Duke of Newcastle is more generally known by 
his former title of Lincoln, his petlismentary 
reputation having been aequired under the tie 


r1 or Lord Lineoln. 
‘NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE, or LYME, 
‘until and" parlamentary borough, aad 
municipal an¢ , situa 
an the'Trent, Jbat onthe borders of tho Pot 
‘Gam regula bull and, conan w gold 
town ia ly contains a guild~ 
hall, two churehes, iol, several dissenting 
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places of worship, and a few modern scientific 
‘and literary institutions, Tthas a good trade in 
hats, potteries, glase-works of all kinds, and was 
formerly the most important town in the Pot- 
teries. Newcastle returns two members to Par- 
Mament from a population of 24,566, and 994 
‘regiatered electors. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, & sea-port 
town, the capital of the county of Northumber- 
land, and one of the most important towns in the 
north-east of the kingdom. It is a municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and ® county and 
town of itself. 

‘Newcastle is situated on the summit and 
Geclivity of three lofty eminences, descending 
to the north bank of the River Tyne, 10 miles 
above its mouth, and is 15 miles north of Dur- 
ham, 67 from Berwick-on-Tweed, 83 N.W. from 
York, and 277 from London, ‘The town extends 
for about two miles along the bank of the Tyne ; 
the streets in the older part are high, narrow, 
‘and crowded; but in the modern portion they 
‘are wide, light, and spacious, many parts being 
equal in elegance and beauty to any town in 
England. ‘The most important of the public 
Duildings are the churches of St. Nicholas, St. 
Andrew, St. Jobn, All Saints, St, Anne, and St. 
Thomas; @ splendid market-house, exchange, 
theatre, town and county gaol, court-house, 
musle-hall, assembly-room, and many other 
edifices, adorn the town. In connection with its 
the high-level bridge across the Tyne 
‘claims & foremost right to be mentioned, being 
one of the most beautiful and yet stupendous 
sights in the kingdom. 

Newcastle derives its name from @ strong 
baronial edifice erected in 1082 by Robert, the 
eldest son of the Conqueror, the ruins of which 
are still standing. Owing to its admirable 
situation, and the depth of water, allowing ves- 
sels of 400 tons to come up to the town, New- 
castle has always been a place of great commer- 
cial importance, and, under the advantages of 
‘modern science, and’ the facilities afforded by 
railways, bas within the last fifty years ad- 
vanced in @ most extraordinary degree. The 

















coal trade is, however, the siaple and chief| 


source of the. prosperity of Neweastle; such 
vessels as from their draught of water cannot 
take in their cargo at the town, are loaded 
at Shields. Besides coal, Newcastle exports 
‘wrought and cast iron, lead, glass, pottery, salt, 
chemicals, soap, butter, and pickled salmon: 
‘The chief manufactures are steam-engines, mil 

‘Work, glass, iron, steel, earthenware, and cop- 
‘Peras, ship and boat building; and such trades 
‘as usually flourish in the neighbourhood of large 
maritime towns, also form a considerable part of 
‘the industry and prosperity of the town. New. 
castle returns two members to the House of 
Commons, from a, population of 111,151, and 
6058 registered electors, of whom ‘1503 are 
freemen, 








NEW ENGLAND, aname formerly applied 
to the six most northern states in. the Americ 

Union, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massach 
setts, “Maine, Rhode-Island, and Connecticut. 
‘The name is also given to a large squatting dis- 
trict of Australia, in New South Wales, and 
adjacent to the Darling Downs district; and 
though an elevated country, is regarded as the 








Dont aheepewalk in the wholo of Australi, 


NEWEL, a term in architecture for the 
compass or space, round which a staircase Is 
carried ; a cylinder of stone formed by the end 


Nemel Starease. 





Inges, and thirty-six churches were destroyed, t0 
render this flourishing district a hunting-seat 
for the royal pleasure. ‘The New Forest is the 
only royal forest of which we have any early 
Secount: the name of every locality, what it 
yielded, its annual value in produce, and what 
it. was’ worth by the hide, together with the 
name of each Saxon péssessor, are all faithfully 
preserved in the records of Doomaday-Book. I 
‘was in this forest that William Rufus was killed 
while hunting; an arrow, aimed at a buck by 
‘one of his suite, glanced against a tree, 
entered the breast of the monarch. To com- 
memorate the spot where this accident occurred, 
near the modern town of Lyndhurst, a triangular 
stone was erected in 1745, ‘The New Forest it 
renowned for its varied scenery, presenting 008 
of the finest woodland landseapes In the country. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, an island of Nort 
America, appertaining to Britain, and situa 
inthe Atlantic Ocean, in the north-east of the 
entrance of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, betweet 
the latitudes of 468 40’ and 51° 39 north, and 
longitndes of 52° 44’ and 59° BI’ west + 
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any part of Newfoundiand, submitted to hus- 
iy, other than highly productive and remu~ 
erative ; indeed, of late years, ample crops of the 
Dest quality of wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, and 
{ripe have teen pratuced. |The mineral pro- 
lucts are coal, copper, iron, gypsum, copperas- 
‘Stone, lime-stone, and iron pyrites. The animals 
are deer, wolves, foxes, hares, martens, dogs of 
& singularly large and intelligent breed, wild 
cata, rats, and mice, 

‘Birds are numerousin the interior, and large 
numbers of aquatic fowls frequent all the lakes, 
rivers, and harbours of the island; while in- 
sects, especially mosquitoes and stinging files, 
‘swarm in myriads, ‘The sea around Newfound- 
land abounds with every variety of fish, the 
smaller species forming prey for theever-ravenous 
cod, whose shoals form the chief wealth of the 
Jaiahders, o they are caught on all parts of the 
coast, though in greater number and larger 
ize on and around the Great Bank. The seal, 
whale, and grampus, are very abundant; the 
seal being hunted for its off and skin, und Killed 
im thousands on the ice with clubs, The clt- 
mate is cold and humid, but very salubrious; 
fand in no part of the world is old age attended 
‘with such strength of mind, vigour, or elasticity 
of body, fishermen of @ hundred years of age 
frequently following their hardy vooation with 
the energy and strength of active manhood; & 
‘small tribe of native Indians, the * Mic-Maca,” 
still inhabit a portion of the interior, the Euro- 

mn ettlers living near the shore in every 
Ecality.. ‘The exports consist ehiehy of fo, 
cil, and skins, the total value of which exceeded 
£800,000 in’ the year 1848. The island is 
Givided into nine districts, St. John’s, Concep- 
tion Bay, Fogo, and Irviilingate, Ferryland, Pia 
centia and St. Mary's, Burin and Fortune Bay : 
the capital of the whole being the town of 
8t. John’s. In 1839, Newfoundland and the 
Bermudas werserected into an episcopal see. The 
government of the island consists of an exe- 
eutive council of nine members, who also com- 
ose the legislative council ; a house of asserobly, 
‘composed of fifteen representatives, St. John' 








‘ther districts one cach, ‘Tho elective 


in conferred on the whole male population oo 
cupying,dweling-bonses ax wenants or ownera 

‘one year. The exceeds 100, 

SnRupLe mr eee 
‘This is the most extensive submarine elevation 
known to exist in the ocean, being above. 600 
miles in length, by breadth of 200 wide, with 
‘soundings from twenty-five to ninety-five fa- 
‘thoms ; the base of the whole being apparently 
a mane of rock, It is the great resort ofthe 

NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, 8 well-known 
species of the animal, named from the country 
from whence it wasroriginally introduced into 
Europe, Sagacity, courage, and fidelity are ita 
characteristics, while its aquatic propensities 
are peculiar and remarkable, In its native 
country this animal, though more muscular, 1s 
smaller than the European breed, and always 
black. ‘These dogs are used by the inhabitants 
‘aa ponies, to draw sledges, carriages, and low 
vehicles, loaded with fish, wood, and general 
merchandise, 

NEWMAN, Rev. Jouw Henny, a clergyman 
of the English Chareh ; born in London, in 
1801, and educated at ‘the University of Ox- 
ford, where he became a Fellow of Oriel Col- 
ege* in 1882, and Vice-Principal of Alban 
Hall soon after: the following year he joined 
what was known at the time as the Oxford 
Movement, and with Dr. Pusey, and some other 
‘staunch advocates of the new theological tenets, 
commenced the publication of the celebrated 
“ Oxford Tracts,” in which efforts were made to 
shake the principles of the Protestant Church, 
and inculcate the tenets of the Catholic re- 
ligion, The excitement .created by the senti- 
ments enunciated in these tracts became 60 
far-spread and impressive, that the Bishop af 
Oxford, on the issue of the'90th paper, f 
forbade their publication. A few years later, 
Dr. Newman seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land and embraced the principles of the Roman 
Catholic faith; and in 1862, was ordained 
rector of the new Catholic University, esta- 
blished in Dublin: this appointment, however, 
he subsequently resigned, and retired to the 
Continent, where he now chiefly resides. 

NEW ORLEANS.—See Onteans, New, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, a large British 
colony occupying nearly the whole of the east 
fern side of Australia, though more accural 
defined as lying within the latitudes of 30° 
487° 8' south, and the longitudes of 141° and 183° 
‘east, and has an area of about 54,000 square 
miles, Tho general aspect of the land in New 
South Wales is extremely pleasing, and agree- 
ably diversified by moderate elevations, exten- 
tive plains, romantic winding valleys, numerous 
‘water-coursea and a profusion of’ the most 
beautiful and fragrant tlowers and blooming 
shrubs, which, with many varieties of fine 
forest ‘trees, throwing out repeated crops of 
foliage, give a most verdant, gratifying, and 
in many instances, homely aspect to the 
country, extremely pleasing to the visitar 
from Bagland, ‘Tie elimate, though hot, ts 
neither excessively sultry inthe summer ‘nor 
Inclement in the cold or winter season. Tho 
two moet remarkable of the native wild animals 
fare the Kangaroo and the Dingo, a species of 
fierce, almost untameable, dog; extremely fleet, 

packs LS 











returning three, Conception Bay four, and the 
fgunchive 


wling’ in 
savage and destructive, pror pack 
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the wolf, and yet possessing some of the saga 
clous characteristics of the fox. Birds of all 
varieties and of beautiful plumage are spread 
over the colony in great numbers. Among the 
‘most remarkable examples of the feathered 
‘tribe are the black swan, with red bill and 
white-bordered wings; the Cassowary, » kind of 
ostrich, a bird of almost giant proportions, not 
‘unfrequently standing seven feet high. Spiders, 
scorpions, snakes, and serpenta, with vast num- 
‘bers and varieties of ants and other insects, are 
common to the country. The soll in many 
is extremely productive, and all our 

lish cereals and vegetables yield an excel- 
Jent and abundant crop; in addition to which, 
tobacco has been successfully cultivated, and the 
vine introduced from Europe has been singu- 
larly productive. Grazing, however, {s the chief 
branch of profit and industry, the pasturage 
being not only abundant, but of extraordinary 
juality. A. range of mountains, called the 
“Blue Mountains,” traverse the country from 
north to south, rising in some parts to an eleva~ 





tion of 4000 feet; spurs or minor chains run | under 


transversely to the east to terminate on the coast. 
‘The chief rivers are the Condamine, Clarence, 
Manning, Peel, Darling, Lachlan, Marray and 
the Murrumbidgee. New South’ Wales is di- 
‘Yided into more than sixty counties, and has 
Sydney for its capital. This colony 'was first 
settled as a penal station by Captain Phillip in 
1787, and the following year he established his 
head-quarters at Port Jackson, which, as the 
settlement increased, received’ the name of 
See AUSTRALIA, 

NEWSTEAD ABBEY, an ancient baronial 
seat in Nottinghamshire, near the small town of 
‘Hucknall, founded in the time of Heory II, 
and celebrated an the ancestral home of Lord 


3yron. 
NEWTON.—The name of several small 
towns, hamlets, and villages in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, the largest of which is in 'Lanca- 
shire, with a ‘population of 12,000. 

Also the name of a county in the State of 
Georgia, United States, with an area of 414 
‘joao miles, and a popilation of 14,000, Also 

‘everal townships in the United States, 

NEWTON, Sia Isso, the greatest of Eng- 
ish and modern phers, was born 
‘Woolsthorpe, in Lincotnshire, ‘in 1642, 
death of his father in early youth threw the 
young Iseac for his guidance and education 
upon the care and discretion of his mother and 
‘8 step-father, his mother having married again. 
In 1654 he was sent to Grantham School, where, 
though at frst far from being remarkable for 
‘application or learning, he early displayed, con- 

ible mechanical ability and remarkable 
‘genius in the construction of a model wind- 
mill and @ wooden clock. In 1660, st the age of 
eighteen, he was sent to Cambridge, where he 
entered himself of Trinity College, and where 
he had the advantage of the learned Dr. Isaac 
‘Barrow for a tutor. Under this ound and able 
lar, young made rapid progress, 

in mathematica, Tt was during his 

residence st Trinity that he invented the me- 
fod ffveries and duxlons, which he, subeo- 
‘uently so masterly completed —a discovery 
‘ach Lefonite, whom Newton had apprised. of 





favention, some years afterwards basely laid 
2 to as his own discovery. At the age of 


as 
1is2 





twenty-two, Newton took his degree, and son 
‘after ground some optic glasses for telescopes; 
and, being anxious to test Grimaldt’s discovery 
of the phenomena of colours, obtained s glas 
prism for that purpose, when the experiments 
e instituted resulted in his new discovery of 
ight and colours. The universal consternation 
roduced by the rar 
juced Newton to 
paternal home; it was pe, 
‘while walking in the orchard buried in profound 
meditation, that on 
fell from a tree directly in front of him, causing 
‘him abruptly to halt in his walk, and reflect on 
the ordinary and natural effect he had seen. 
From this commonplace and unimportant clr 
his acute and penetrating mind con- 
colved the first dawn of that great, principle— 
gravitation — which his genius subsequently 
elaborated into the sublime system of the uni- 
verse. This great first canso in the order of 
nature, and which forms the basis of the New- 
fonlan philosophy, was fret published in 168, 
‘the title ‘of “Philosophise Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica.” Newton soon after 
was fellow of his college, created a 
Master of Arts, and in 1669 succeeded Dr. 
Barrow in the mathematical chair. In 1671 he 
‘was elected a Fellow of the Royal ; when 
he communicated his theory of Night and 
‘colour, ang read a description of» new telescope 
he had invented. He was next chosen to repre- 
sent his University in Parliament, and sat til 
the dissolution in 1689, Six years later he was 
made warden, and then Master of the Mint, 
‘upon which he resigned his chair of mathems- 
ties at Cambridge, and soon after had the plea- 
ture of being, elected, President of the Moyal 
Society, an office which he held for twenty-five 
years with honour and distinction, On the 
‘accession of Anne to the throne, he was hon 
tigiveth year th amount of health ead strength 
eightieth year an amount E 
mot often accorded to men of such advanced 





bome without @ sigh or murmur, he died at 
Kensington, in the eight 
{in the year 1727. Sir 
only a philosopher, but a Christian, and devoted 
much of his time to the elucidation of the 





NEW YORK.—See Your, New. 
NEW ZEALAND.—See Zzatanp, New. 
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vietory at , in the. campaign of 1805, 
at the head of the 8th Corps, obtained the 
rank and title of Duke of Elehingen. For the 


‘Prussian campaign of 1806, and those of Spain 
‘and Portagal in 1808 and 1810, he obtained still 
igher military fame. 

In 1819 he was given the command of the 
3rd Corpe in the Ruslan campaign, where at 
Smolensko, Valentina, and the sanguinary con- 
filet at Moskowa, he ‘won, by his military skill, 
Ms bravery, and indifference to all fatigue, the 
title of the * bravest of the brave,” the admira- 
ton of his troops, and the gratitude of Napoleon, 
‘who immediately conferred on him the honour 
‘and distinction of a prince—Prince of Moskows. 
At Bautzen, Lutzen, and Dresden, 1813, his 
heroic conduct was’ greatly instrumental in 
fling those “hot and  desperataly.contestod 

6 


On the restoration of the Bourbons, Ney 
made his peace with Louis, and having taken 
the oaths of allegiance, was confirmed in all his 
military honours and titles, when he retired to 
his private estate. On the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, Louis XVIIL. gave the command of 
‘the opposing army to Ney, who, on taking 
leave, bade the monarch rely on his zeal and 
loyalty to drive ont the invader and crush the 
insurrection ; but he no sooner came in sight of 
‘is former putron and emperor, than breaking 
his oath, he went over to Napoleon's side with 
Lis whole army. At Waterloo he fought with 
even more than his usual heroism, well knowing. 
that fis fortunes, as well ag ‘his master's, 
depended on thelr success of that day. Though 
offered mouey and means of fight, he obsti- 
nately refused to quit France after the last abdi- 
cation of his chief, and was arrested on the Sth 
of August, 1815; and the military” tribunal 
having refused to’ try their old leader and bro- 
ther in armis, he was arraigned before the Court 
Of Peers and pronounced guilty: and, though 
the Duke of Wellington exerted every means 
to save his life, and his wife rushed ia vain to 
the Palace to’ plead for mercy, Marshal Ney 
Was shot in the gardens of the Luxembourg on 
the 7th of December, 1815, dying as he had 
ved, with manly and fortitude, 
NIAGARA, county of New York State, 
United States of Americs, situated at the north~ 
West part of the State, has a superficial surface 
of 48¢ square miles, and a population in 1850 of| 
42,224. "Also the name of a town and fort in the 
above county in the United States, on the east 
side of the Niagara River, where ft enters into 
Lake Ontario, with a population of 2000, 
NIAGARA RIVER, a connecting river of 
North America, uniting the lakes Erie and On- 
tario, commencing at the north-east extremity 
of Lake Erle, and forming, in fact, the outlet of 
that great sheet of water, and all'the lakes and 
Water-courses that forin to the north and west, 
beyond Lake Erie, and comprise the great sys- 
tom of lakes or water-sheds of North “America, 
‘The Niagara is thirty-three and a half miles 
Jong, taking in all its bends, or twenty-eight 
miles in a direct line; where it emerges from 
Lake Erle, it is three-quarters of a mile wide, 
With a depth of from forty to sixty feet, and hase 














NIAGARA.—This stupendous and world- 
renowned cataract is situated twenty-two miles 
velow Lake Erle, and fourteen above Lake On- 
tario, This sheet of water, coming with the 
‘weight, impetus, lume e 

auvely mall and higher lakes of the woods of 
Yak Superior, Mlehigan, Huron, and Eri, with 
all the rivers, streams, and water-courses, thet 
precipitate their several floods into one or other 
af these vast reservoirs, is fung_in one mighty 
volume over a rocky leap of 160 fect of 
descent, with a roar like the heaviest thunder, 
and a din that deafens the ear, and puts to 
silence any other voice of nature; @ roar, and 
dissonance so loud, thet it can be distinctly heard 
at the distance of fifteen miles. In consequence 
of bend of the river the chief mass of water is 
flung upon the Canadian shore, down what used. 
to be called the Horsestioe Fails; but the edge 
of the precipice having been washed away, the 
‘figure of expression is no longer admissible or 
correct. Upon the brow of the precipice, and 
nearly in the centre of the last terrific rush of 
the river, projects a small island, containing about 
seventy-five acres, an oasis in this waste, of 
flashing, seething, thundering waters. This 

tthe last and only faint hope of the mise 

sble'wreteh sucked ‘nto the frightfal rapid 
called Goat’s Island, 1s 78 roods in length, 
and from that point round the Horseshoe to the 
Canadian shore, 144 rods, and the total breadth, 
following the ‘inequalities of the cataracts, 
222 roods. ‘The height of the Falls on the 
south or American aside 1s 163 feet, at Goat 
Toland, 158 feet, and on the Canadian side of the 
‘same island, 154 feet ; and from Table Rock, a 
‘shelving projection on the British side, the water 
hhas a sheer descent of 160 fect. It is from this 
‘spot that the visitor obtains the most com) 
hensive view of this sublime natural 

‘When the Falls are viewed from Goat Island at 
sunrise, the whole of the vast cavity of thiscur~ 
tain of water is st once revealed in the most 
magical effects; and by the rays of the sun, 
refracted from ‘the descending wall of water, 
4s to be seen one of the most vivid and perfect 
rainbows to be witnessed in any condition of 
nature, . 

‘A bridge has been constructed from the 
American shore to the border of rocky land, 
ealled Bath Island, and another from ‘this to 
Goat Island, while a short bridge from the latter 
Teaches a tower built on the Canadian side, on 
the brow of the Horseshoe Fall. It fs on this 
tower, seeming to sway over the awful abyss, 
and hanging, ad it were, over the foaming cal- 
Aron, that those who have the nerve to approach. 
ite dizzy elevation, can command the grandest, 
or at least one of the most sublime, prospecta i, 
nature. A covered stairway, constructed on 
‘the American side of the river, descends from 
the level path of the brimming flood to the 
‘bottom of the precipice, and from whence the 
visitor can pass behind ‘the awful veil of water 
that thunders in an unbroken sheet before his 
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‘spray from the vast profound flies over the spec- 
tator’s head, and hangs in the air like  per- 
mist smillions of gallons 


NICARAGUA, a small independent re- 
pablic in Central America, bounded on the north 
By Honduras, south by Coata Bea, and east and 
wweat by the oceans, has an area of 3000 square 
Teaques, and a popalation of 500,000. The chlef 
Eston drags ax’ coche aad other ye? 
3 drags, je 
stuffs, and timber. 
‘Also the name of a lake in the same county, 
120 miles long, by 40 wide ; also the name of 
the capital, Sat Leon de Nicaragua, saate on 





extreme, and 


alles ; lies between’ the latitudes of 43° 40' 
‘and 44° 26° north, and longitudes 6° 46° and 
8° 8° east: and has @ population of about 
950,000. ‘The soll is extremely fertile, and 
Produces maize, barley, and wheat, fruits of 
all kinds, eapectally Ags, dates, almonds, grapes, 
‘oranges,’ lemons, citrons, and many others, 
sod all in great abundance. The climate 
fa soft, balmy, and delicious, The manufsc~ 
‘tarts are silk, coarse woollens, paper, soap, per- 
fumes, etc. 

NICE, or NIZZA, a Sardinian city of Italy, 
fon the borders of France, and one of the most 
Deautifully situated towns in the Italian penin- 
sul, Nice is situated at the north of the 
Pagleone, a small mountain river which joins 
‘the Var, the water of the Mediterranean almost 
Teaching the walis of the city; beautiful high 
terrace, used as a promenade, separating it 
from the ses, and serving as a defence against 
‘the invasion of that enemy ; while a strong fort- 
Fees, the Castle of Mont Albano, covers the 
town by its lofty position from the coast, and 
which, with a wall and a ditch, serves as a tole- 
Table defence. The town has two magnificent 
squares, one of them surrounded by porticoes ; 
Sts public buildings, however, are generally of 
Uttle account. ‘The chief manufactures are 
Gerived feom the oll, silk, cotton and paper 
mills, and tobacco manufactories, soaps and 
Perfumes, while raw silk, liquorice, and cabinet 
‘work comprise the principal articles of trade. 

“walks and rides around the town, with the 

“Goent view commanded from evéry house, 

















‘The population of Nice, inclusive of its 
‘garrison, is abons 35,000, fram 7,000 to 8,000 of 
‘residing there 


whom are frequently strangers 





Tait." Avore 318’ tshopa wero congregeied th 
. were con 
this remarkable , and the bedy re- 


mained in session at least two months, though, 
according to many learned opinions, it” was nob 
finally dissolved tll after an interrupted sitting 
of two and a half or three years. 

NICENE CREED, to called from the ancient 
town of Bithynia, where the august and vener- 
able body of prelatesand clergy assembled in the 
year of redemption 385 to arrange and fix a 
Gefinite code of religious worship. The Nicene 
Greed is one of the three creeds received by the 
Chareh of England, and consists of the summary 
of faith drawn up by the Council of Nice against 
the Arian doctrine then in vogue—and causing 
such violent animosities in the Christian fold— 
with the addition of that part which relates 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost ; and was finally 
adopted aa a form of worship at the second 
general convocation held at Constantinople a 

year 381. 

NICHOLAS.—Five Roman Pontiffs have 
borne this name, from Nicholas I., th 858, to 
Nicholas V. in 1445. To this latter pontiff the 
‘world is indebted for the versions of Xenophon, 
Diodorus, Polybius, Thucydides, Herodotus, and 
‘Appian; ‘he was the founder of the Vatican 
Library, and was the general patron of letters 
and learning. 

NICHOLAS L, Emperor of Bastia, was the 
‘third son of the Emperor Paul, born in 1796, and 
succeeded his elder brother Alexander in’ the 
year 1825, his brother Constantine, the next heir 
Yo the throne, having, previous to Alexander's 
death, renounced his cialm to the crown in 
favour of his more youthful brother Nicholas. 
Many of the old nobility, and a large portion of 
‘the army, to whom Constantine was endeared, 
dy nomesns concurred in this abdication of their 
favourite, and consequently, om the death of 
Alexander and the proclamation of Nicholas, a 
‘eriousrebellion broke ut, which threatened most 
alarming consequences. ‘The young emperor, 
however, displayed most remarkable tact and 
‘courage on the occasion, and that cool determl- 
nation which distinguished him during the rest 
of his life. ‘The insurrection, nevertheless, was 
not suppressed without considerable bloodshed, 
‘and many acts of cruel example and exem- 
lary punishment, many hundreds who ef 
caped the executioner banished to the 
snows of Siberia. A war with Persia was 
one of the earliest of the acts of the new 
emperor, which, after some severe fighting, ter- 
minated’in s peace by which Russia acquired 
the provinces of Erivan and Nakschivan, apd 
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three millions sterling as indemnity for the 
expenses of the war. Nicholas joined France 
and England in exacting the Greek independence 
from Turkey, and a squadron of Russian ships 
{ok a part,'though not an important one, in 
the defeat of the Turco-Exyptian fleet i 
Bay of Navarino, A war with Turkey broke out 
{n 1828, when the Russians stormed, and. took 
the strong border fortress of Silistria, gained a 
pplendid vietory at Shumla, and, driving the 
rkish forces before them, passed the Balkan 
and invested the town of Adrianople ; a treaty, 
ever, signed at that place in the following 
Jest brought the brief war to a close, greatly to 
the advantage of Russia, who, besides some 
Asiatic possessions, and great mercantile advan- 
tages, obtained the right of a free navigation of 
the Dardanelles and the protectorate of the 
Danubian provinces. The revolution that broke 
ut in France in 1880 rolled its insurrectionary 
Ulows to Foland, where a serious revolt oon 
fier took place, which was not finally suppressed 
{il after nearly ten months of war and blood- 
hed. All the horrors that usually attend a 
fteign war were doubly aggravated during this 
fal contest, which, when at last suppressed 
by the power of numbers, was attempted to be 
Made memorable by the closing of the univer- 
Aitles, the removal of all government offices to 
St. Petersburg, and the general suppression of 
all popular institutions, To strike still greater 
terror into the people, Nicholas, after the usual 
Mumber of judicial ‘and military examples, 
off great numbers of the young male 
Population to recrult his army on the Caucasus, 
‘hile the aged, and those past military service, 
wee transported to Siberia in processions of 
hundreds, 

In 1838 Poland as a kingdom ceased to exist, 
being henceforth considered as a province of 
Russia, “In the year 1839 Nicholas commenced 
that war wich the Circassian tribes which was 
continued through the whole of his long reign, 
and was unconeluded at his death. Upon the 
dsurrection in Hungary, Austria, being unable 
{oreduce her revolted subjects, obtained ancconr 
from Russia, Nicholas sending an army to the 
Aid of ‘the "Austrian Emperor, who, by this 
qr, ras cuabled to crash the dawning hopes 

ie Hungarian people. A dispute among the 
Greek Christians in Asiatic Turkey gave Nicholas 
Aretext, in 1853, to interfere in the affairs of 

Porte, and demand from the Sultan the right 

‘dictating in all affairs of the Christian Chureh 
in the Sultan's dominions. The Porte, en- 





by England and France, frmaly refused 
% Permit such an insulting exercise of autho- 
Tity, and Prince Menschikoff, the Russian am- 


having become more arrogant and 
haughty in his demand on the part of the Czar, 
his master, for an immediate concession to the 
‘mperial demand, left Constantinople, declaring 
When next he returned it would be with his 
frord in his hand, War being thus tacitly de- 
l, Russia at once passed the Prath, and, 
fmicring the Tarkish territory, commenced 
hostilities, ‘The Crimean campaign soon after 
‘when. the dreadful losses sustained by 

bie armies at Alma, Inkermann, Balaclava, and 
% Sebaatopol, with the anxieties suffered in 
Sousequence of the protracted siege of the latter 
j the stagnation of trade, and the diftculty 





‘the | Februa 





serious an influence on Nicholas that his health 
gave way, and a disease, which had suddenly 
manifested itself, proved mortal in the midst of 
his most active exertions to resist hia enemies, 
Phe Emperor Nichols died at St. Petersburg in 
1855. 

NICOMEDES, a celebrated ancient geome- 
trician, renowned for inventing the curve named 
the conchoia, supposed to have flourished 200 
years B.C. 

NICOMEDES, the name of several ancient 
kings of Bithynia, in Asla Minor; three of the 
name were especially renowned, and lived be- 
tween the epochs of 300 and 90 years B.C. 

NICOMEDIA, in ancient geography, an im- 

tant city of Lesser Asia, and capital of the 

dngdom of Bithynia, founded 264 years B.C., 
and which rose to such magnificence and power” 
sto be esteemed at one time as hardly soon 
to Rome, and, under the emperors, was 
as one of the’ first cities of the empire, was the 
favourite residence of Diocletian ; and where, 
in A.D. 304, he abdicated the purple. 

NICOTIANA, an extensive genus of herba-’ 
‘ceous plants, so named in honour of John Nicht 
of Nismes, the French ambassador to the court 
of Portugal in 1560, who cultivated one of the 
species which he had received from Ameriea— 
the Tobacco—and was the direct means of it 
introduction into Europe.—See Tosacco. 





irying 
Beetle,” from the peculiar instinet which th 
exhibit in burying the dead bodies of 
animals, such es moles, mice, frogs, and using 
‘them as receptacles for their’ eggs and larve. 


Necrophoras.—Burying Beetle. 


Some of the largest species are found in North 
Acsverica, ‘There are several British species, 
distinguished by goiden-coloured bands upon the 
elytrea; the We Germanicus is the 
largest of the British species, 

NIEMEN, the Polish name of a river known 
in Germany as the Nemel, which rises in the 
Russian province of Minsk, and, flowing north. 
‘and west, forms part of the boundary of Russia 
and Prussia, passes Tilsit, and finally, after 
course of 120 miles, discharges is watersinto the 


of moring troops to the Crimes, exercised 20 | Baltic. 
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‘NIEVRE, ne-a-or, a central Department of 
France, bounded on the north by the Depart- 
ment of the Yonne, south and east by those of 
Sedne-et-Lotroand Alller,and west by the Cher 
has a length of 79, and s breadth of 63 miles; 
‘an area of 2,630 square malles, and a population 
of between 330,000 and 350,000. ‘woods, 
‘which cover nearly a seventh part of the land, 
forma principal portion of the wealth of the De- 
partment, while minesof iron and coal comprise 
the mineral resources of the country. The 
manafactures are linen, woollen, paper, musical 
instruments, glaae, pottery, hardware and cut- 


‘NIGER, Cars Pescenmtvs, a distinguished 
Roman commander, and an unsuccessful com- 
petitor for the purpie with Severns and Clodius 
Albinus, and who, being defeated in his appeal 
‘to arms, was captured, decapitated, and his head 
carried in triumph before Severus, through the 
streets of Rome, about A.D. 200, 


NIGER, JOLIBA or GUORRA, a remark- 
able river of Central Africa, which rises in some 
lofty mountains of 1, in the west of 
‘Nigritia, flows north-east through the country of 
‘Mandingo, then ~anning east through the king- 
‘doms of Bambarra, Timbuctoo, Housa, Trocur, 
Cassina and Gharra to the country of Wangai 
‘where for a long time it was thought to divide 
its many branches, and lose itself in the adja- 
‘cent lakes and arid sands, but more recent and 
more accurate investigations show that from 











‘the last point it turns southward and then west, | 


and flows onward to the Bight of Benin, where 


{it discharges its flood of water into the Atlantic | Ti 


‘Ocean near the island of Formosa. Mungo Park 
‘and Captain Clapperton both lost their lives in 
‘the attempt to trace this river to its outlet; 
Lander, the servant to the lutter traveller, was 
the first to prove that the Euerra was identical 
‘with the Niger, the river receiving the latter 
name, after passing Timbuctoo ; he also had the 
merit of tracing it to its mouth in the Bight of 
Benin, ‘The entire course of the Niger is about 
2,000 miles, and is in many places as much as two 
miles wide, the tide rises for 100 miles above 
‘the mouth; its waters are infested by great 
numbers of hippopotami and crocodiles, and in 
many places it inundates all the adjacent 
country like the Nile, with which the natives 
declare it has direct commanication. 


NIGHTINGALE, the English name for a 
small singing bird, and the most celebrated of 
the song-birds of Europe. It belongs to the 
Notacilla Luscinia of Linneus and the Philomela 
Zascinia of Selby and others. It is « small bird 
even inches in length, ten and a half across 

the wings, and weighing about six drachms. 
Like all our most delightful songsters, it owes 
ttle to the beauty of its plumage, which is 
reddish-brown above, pale ashy yellow beneath, 
with the tail of a deep tawny red; the eyes, 
Inrge and bright, are ef a hazel ealonr. Teds 
‘common to the warmer latitudes of Europe and 
‘Asia, and visits the southern parts of England in 
‘April, leaving in August. It is never found 
farther north than Yorkshire, and although 
attempts have been made to rear it in Scotland, 
by placing its eggs in the nests of small birds, 
‘where they were hatched, they have never been 
successful ; the young brood always left with the 
autora iigration and never Feturned to the 








‘Place of their nativity. The song of the nightin- 
Bale, to the most enchanting sweetness unites & 
‘wonderful degree of strength, as its notes may, 
de heard, inacalm night, at the distance of 

a mile, "The modulations from plaintive to 





tary nurse on the sick, she returned 10 

fand founded in Harley Stret & 
‘an abode and hospital 

Indles, where, to the comforts and 

home, would be added all the advantages. 

economy and the best professional advice. 


sence of all system or order in the hospitals, 
the offee of 





From 1854 to 1856, 
Jance, and undaunted purpose, this noble 
fulfilled duties, and endured hardships, on be- 
half of the sick, wounded, and dying soldier, 
that might have appalled the stoutest heart of 
man; mor did she return to her home and. 30 
mestic affections till the army—among whom 
she was more idolised than loved—finally quit 
ted the theatre of ita sufferings and ite glories 
Miss Nightingale's reward for her invaluable 
services, lives in the eternal gratitude of the 
British people. . 

NIGHTSHADE. —In botany, the Desily 
Nightshade is the British perennial, the Atrept 
Belladonna, The Woody Nightshade belongs 
the Solanum or Solanum Dulemara. 

‘NIHIL, a Latin word’ that has no, el 
ee, and is only conceived negatively, and dt 
Dominated asanegative. Nihil capiat per billam, 
or per breve, is a law term used when Jods 
‘ment is given against the plaintif, ao as to tat 
Nis ation or overthrow bis weit, Tes aa 
in other combinations to express legal terms, 
In CMA or NU debet, NOM! dle and ore 
others. 

NILE, or NEEL, the ancient Nilus, & 
river of’ Northern Africa, and one, of tbe 
most celebrated rivers in’ the world. 

Nile rises by several branches in the moun: 
tains of Abyssinia, which, after flowing throsgt 
that country and other’ regions to the west 
of that kingdom, finally unite in the king 
dom of Sennaar by three principal 

called the Bahr-el-Abiad, or while river, Vig 
to the west ; the second, Bahr-el Azreck, of Wet 
river, in the centre ;-and the third, Tecan, 


ry 





‘Atbara, the eastern branch.) The first ot ms 
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‘stream, rises from the Mountains of the Moon, 
near in latitade 70° 40’ north, and lon= 
gitude 24° 40" east; it thence flows east and 
Rorth-east into Nubia, belng often two miles 
‘across, and in some places even three miles 
‘wide.’ The second, or blue river, long thought 
to be the main source, has three heads, and rises 
in the high lands "of Gozam, and flowing 
through the Lake of Dembes, and making & 
cfreait to Sennaar, joins the former stream at 
Khartoum; the united stream after passing 
‘Halfaz, makes a bend to enter the Berber coun- 
try, where it receives th third great confluent, 
which, having risen in the mountains of Lasta, 
in 11°40" north latitude, aud 39° 40’ east long!- 
‘tude, flows north, receiving many contributories, 
tilLit strikes the Nile at 17° 55° north latitude, 
and 34° 5° east longitude. The vast united 
stream now flows in a flexuous course through 
Nabia, forms some imposing cataracts and 
rapids, and then enters Egypt at Syene. From 
here, with a minute wave east and west, it 
flows directly north til it reaches Cairo, and 
Delow that city divides into two great branches, 
‘which hold their way to the Mediterranean, 
ahere they disembogue, forming the well-known 
island called the Delts, In the time of the 
ancients, there were eleven mouths to the Nile, 
now there are but two that sre navigable, those 
at Damictta and Rosetta. From the confluence 
‘of the Tacazze, or third branch, to the sea, & 
distance of 1,200 miles, the Nile receives no tri- 
dutary stream. The Nile increases annually 
‘from the middle of June to the middle of Sep- 
‘tember, when it begins to decline, The river 
abounds in great variety of fab, and in the 
‘upper regions hippopotaml and crocodiles. Du 

‘the three ‘months of its inundation, the 
‘Nile supplies Egypt with a sufficient quantity of 
‘water for the rest of the year; for, as no rain 
ever falls on the land of Egypt, it, is to the in- 
‘andation that the inhabitants look not only for 
‘the fertilizing of their soll, and the production, 
almost without labour, of the fruits of the 
‘earth, but for that daily necessary in the pur- 
poses’ of life—water. Deriving 10 many Dles- 
‘ings from their bountiful river, it is no cause of 
wonder that the early Ea 
looked on the Nile with feelings of adoration and 
‘wonder, and have treated theriver as a beneficent 
god, paid tot honours and divine rights, called 
it holy, blessed, and sacred ; and, on the appear- 
‘ance of the annual flood, plunged their children 
into ita stream, in the belief that they were 
thereby imparting to, their, infant frames 
atrength and health, with the divine blessing of 
purification. The extreme length of the Nile is 
‘estimated at 3200 miles. 

‘NILOMETER, an instrument for measur- 
ing the rise of water in the Nile during the 
flood. It consisted of a rod or pillar, marked 
swith the necessary divisions for the purpose of 
ascertaining the proportionate increase of the 

. The rod or pillar was sixteen cubits 
high, and is reported to have been fiat setup 

‘Joseph during his regency of Egypt. The 
Mhomevor was etclosed ta a clrealay builtin, 
‘erectedon an island in the river,and had a flight 
‘of stairs leading to the base of the column, which 

{in the centre, so that the Koepers could 
time to time descend and read the index 
‘the height the water had risen, and from the 

‘of the building declare to the people the 





a 


‘ptians should have | still 


elevation of the water at certain periods of exch 
day, and in like manner proclaim the gradnal 
decadence or falling of the Nile. 

‘NIMEGUEN, or NYMEGEN, a strongly 
fortified city of Holland, in the of 
Guelderland, situated onthe left bank of the 
‘Waal, ten miles from Cleves, thirty-five from 
Utrecht, and is well built, but the streets are 
narrow and dark. The townhall, or Roadhuss, 
fronted by & doubie row of statues, representing 
German emperors, is one of the most attractive 
objects in the town ; and with the Gothic chureh 
of St, Stephen, and the rnins of the castle of 
‘Valkenhof, on an adjacent helght, form the chief 
objects of interest in the town. ° The principal 
manufactures are leather, glue, and beer. 
town is of great antiquity, and was known to 
the Romans as Noviomagus. Tt ts also cele~ 
‘brated for two remarkable treaties signed here, 
‘one in 1678, between Spain, France, and Hol 





most embowered in vineyards, twenty-nine 
miles from Montpelier, and 140 south by 
from Lyons, Tho cli, whlch conta of & 
Int jark narrow streeta, is encompassed 
bby splendid Doulevards, lined with fine modern 
and capacions rows of houses, constructed along 
the ancient walls and defences, and embracing 
‘as large a sphere as the whole of the old town. 
‘The most remarkable buildings are, the citadel, 
cathedral, court-house, hospltal, and theatre. 
Tt is the seat of a bishop, and the centre of the 
Judicial tribunals and academic establishments 
‘of the Department, Its manufactures are silk 
stockings, shawls, and stuff sllke, wine, brandy, _ 
‘vinegar, essences, drugs, and several minor pro- 
Auctions. ‘The town has of late become of 

sm » by being made the centre of 
stem of rallways that diverge in all direc 
tions. Nimes ls also highly interesting to the 
sctiquary, from the meny Roman rseaod 6 

resents, ly an amphitheatre, 
‘which, with the exception of the seats, may be 
said to be perfect ; the ruins of a temple of 
Diana, and a tower sald to be of Greeco-Celtic 
construction, two Roman rates, and a Roman 
‘aqueduct, ate still existing, and several other 
objects, both of interest and curiosity, none of 
which are of luter date than 2000 years. Pop 
lation, 44,657. 





NINGPO, a large and superior sea-port in 
Ching, and a’ city of the first rank, in the pro- 
vince’ of Che-Kiang, 660 miles south-east’ of 


Pekin, having large and important allk manu- 
factor 


ries. 

NINUS, or NINEVEH, in ancient geo- 
graphy, the name of one of the largest, most 

lent, powerful, and famous cities of the 
‘world, and capital of the Assyrian Empire. 

‘Niaus, or Nineveh, wasaituated on therightor 
eastern bank of the River Tigris, und was founded. 
by Ninus, th- son of Belus, & cording to the 
testimony of profane writers; ‘ut by 
‘authority, by Asshnr, the son of Shem ; or, ac- 
cording to some translators, to Nimrod, the son 
of Cush, and grandson of Ham, Whoever 











might have been its frat founder, the elty 
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‘in wealth Wy ithe ‘coursing their steeds, of 
Riany become te metropala of the Eastars | burn te lance a javelin mim war ea 


‘world, and the seat of a vast empire. In the 
time of Jonah the Prophet, it possessed 120,000 
Snhabitanta, who “ knew not their right hand 
from thelr left :"" which, if int to mean 
¢hildren and infants, would give at that time a 
malation. of 600,000 inhabitants to the city. 

IY many of the profune writers, it is said to have 
‘exceeded Babylon in size and population, and is 
Mated to have been 480 stadia or forty-seven 
alles in circuit, the whole extent surrounded by 
lofty walls 100 feet high, and broad enough to 
Grive three chariots abreast on its parapets; 
‘this immense circumference of wall being further 
‘strengthened by 1,500 towers, esch tower rising 
to.an elevation of 200 feet. “Nineveh was first 
taken by Arbaces and Belesis, in the year 747 
B.C., under the reign of Sardanapalns, and in the 
‘time’ of Ahas, king of Judah, or about coeval 
with the building of Rome. It was 8 second 
time stormed and entered by and Na- 
‘opolassar, and taken from Chinaladon, king of 











‘ime tho site ofits very existence Lad become & 


matter of question and uncertainty ; tll the re- 
poarch and laboure of Mr. within the 
Yast ton yours, have not only clearly defined ite 
ocality, but’ by his exertions enriched the 
British’ Musenm with so many relles of the 
‘mnfent ly, that wo, may now, with tle 
stretch of the imagination, fancy ourselves 
‘walking in the halle of the imperial palace of 
‘the oldest empire in the world. 
NINUS, te gon of Belus, who built the city 
of Nineveh, to which he guve his own a 
founded the Assyrian empire, 2059 years 
‘Ninus was extremely warlike, and extended his 
‘conquests in the south over the whole of Arabia 
‘to Egypt, in the north, to Bastriana, and on the 
‘east, to the extremity of India. Having become 
‘enamoured of Semiramis, the wife of one of his 
officers, the husband, dreading the fate that 
might await him as the rival of the sovereign, 
anticipated @ secret murder by suleide, upon 
‘which the king married the beautiful widow, 
‘thom he left upon his death, after a reign of 
Gifty-two years, sole mistress of his vast empire, 
fend partly in trust for his son.—See Smaruaxs, 
OBE, —In the Greek mythology, the 
Gaughter of Tantalus, king of Lydia, and wife of 
Amphion, King of Thebes, by: whom she had 
even sons and as many daughters. Proud of 
1her station, and still more 40 of her handsome 
‘and noble progeny, she treated with contempt 
‘the goddess Latona, who had only two children, 
fo iow te word athe fruit of hot marriage; 
‘some peasants sacrificing to her 
rival, she rebuked them for thelr folly, and drove 
them from the altar, instancing hersalf as fur 
more divine honours than the mother of 
enly two children. Latona, enraged at the dese- 
‘eration of her ultar, few to’her children, Apalio 
and Diana, to revenge the ineult flung at thelr 
‘mother by the arrogant Niobe. ‘The two deities, 
ipating in their mother's wrongs, watched 
the daily appearance of Niobeand her family 
on the plain beyond the ‘Theben walls; and 





> and 
B.C. 














‘a bosky hill, Apollo and Diana transfixed 
the fourteen children with their arrows. The 
distracted mother, wit one after agit 
se ear Athi eee," Se a 
1e youny wughter, excl ing, * 
oh, apare'me, ‘angry Latona, this one” Aig 
struck by her grief, would have complied with 
the distracted prayer, but the arrow bad already 
sped, and in the mother's arms transfixed the 
Inst of her besuteons progeny. Overmbelned 
by the magnitude of lows, the distracted 
Fee sera see eetaly 
hapten, in pty to her 

formed her into s rock, from which «fxn! 
said to be fed by the mother’s tears, pet 
poured. 

‘This story has been made the subject of one 
of the finest pieces of ancient sculpture, and n0¥ 
in the Medici Gallery at Florence, said t be 
‘the work of Praxiteles ; and has also been Mt 
trated by the painter in deathless beauty. 

abe ie res os 
cast extrem e cs 
ge at nda in Fabbie, and has a 

all ships bound for Nap! 

st Bata Jute ri, whet 
cases where, the Jary belng empancid 
Feturned before the justice of the bene, ome 
‘the parties requests to hold this writ for the 
ease of thecounty, that the cause may Le tried 
afore te jestions of that same county—t 
purport of the writ being, that the sheriff is cam- 
Imanded to bring to, Westminater the met e- 
panelied at a certain day before the 
unless the justices shall first come inte the 
county to take assizes, which they always doo 
the vacation preceding Easter and Michaelms> 
‘Terms, or, in legal phraseology, Ait pris 
ticiarit ad assisas capiendas venerint. Hence tt 
‘courts directed to try matters of fact in tie 
several counties are called courts of Nisi Prias, 

NITH, a river in the fonth-west of Beaten 
running through a part of Ayrshire, whe 
‘rises at Dumfries, and terminates, after 8 cour 
of forty miles, in the Solway Firth, ten 
from the town of Dumfries. " The fertile i 
throngh which this romantle river takes 
winding course, is called Nithdalo, atract hit 
‘bounds in coal, limestone, and freestone. 


by the ingenuity she ds 
many artificial bends 
phrates, by canals and now water-oourses, 1 
more completely defend her capital, 

fe approach ot by an army a ater o 
treme danger 

‘NITRATE, a chemical salt, formed by 
union of nitric acid with some mineral or stk 
line base, as the nitrate of soda, strontis, pote 
silver, mercury, ete. 

NITRE, this substance, 
merce by the name of saltpetre, 
‘this country from India, where in 2 
ee cee wht the ert 
is taken er su 
soil, and mixed with water, which, after al 
arth has snbeidod, holds the mitre to 
‘The water {5 then evapora 
cerystallises into six-sided prisms. On 
ofthe continent nitte is manufactured 
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‘are called “nitre beds,” consisting of old rub- 
‘ish and other inatters containing lime, together 
with manure and other animal refuse. ‘These 
beds are packed up and kept from the rain for 
4 certain time, when a small part of the lime is 
found to be converted into nitrate of lime; the 
‘Whole mass of the nitre bed is next washed, the 
Water used for the first portion being poured 
over the next, and so on, till it is pretty rich in 
altrate of lime; this is then mixed with earbo- 
hate of potash, which decomposes the nitrate of 
lime, forming nitrate of potash (nitre) and car- 
donate of Hime (chalk) ; this last settles down, 
‘tut leaves the solution ‘of nitre clean, which is 
afterwards evaporated, and the nitré obtained 
ure. 





ywder and fire- 
works of different kinds, also for curing meat, 
‘especially pork and beef, to which it imparts & 
Ted colour ; it is also used for the manufucture 
of sulphuric acid, and employed in making nitric 
acid; and as s medicine, is of singular effeacy 
‘and importance. . 

NITRIC ACID, a mineral’ acid, commonly 
called aqua fortis, or strong water, composed of 
five atoms or equivalents of oxygen, and one of 
mitrogen. Nitric acid is ordi procured 
from nitre by means of sulphuric acid and heat ; 
‘the decomposition that results from the mixture 
ef these two, lberating the nitrogen trom the 


trate of potass, which, uniting with the 
‘oxygen also set free, forms nitric acid, which 
passes over into the receiver, while a portion of 
the salphuric acid unites with the potass to form 
4 sulphate of potass, which remains behind. 

Nitrle acid is the strongest of all mineral aclds, 

mi in combination with’ a certain portion of 
muriatic acid, forms the agua regia of the che- 
mists, now called “ nitro-muriatic acid,” and is 
the only solvent known for the noble metals, 
gold, sliver, and plating. Nitric acid is fre- 
quently used in medicine as @ tonic, in conjunc 
ton with bark, bitters, or quinine, but requires 
Sreat care in its employment, from the effect It 
Produces on the teeth. 

‘NITROGEN or AZOTE, a simple substance, 
an elementary and indestruetible principle, 
‘which constitutes four-Afths of the atmosphere. 
tis the base of nitric acid and all animal tissues, 
‘and, in some proportion or other, absolutely ne- 
‘essary for the support end proper economy of all 
living animals, for, if deprived of due propor- 
tion of this animalising principle, the living frame 
must perish. Nitrogen is also called mephitt, 
‘or phlogisticated air; it is neither combustible 
Ror a supporter of combustion, but extinguishes 
fame instantly. 

NIZAM, an Indian name, the ‘ttle of the 
native sovereigns of Hydrabad, a territory of 
Central India, in Hindostan. ‘The name is de- 
Hired from a usurper and faithless servant of 
the Great Mogul; and who, after the death of 
bis master, Aurungzebe, seized on the district 
of which he was the governor, and established 
‘am independent state. 

NIZAM-AL-MULK, a celebrated Persian, 
dstingaished as the historian of his own times, 
4nd who, in the eleventh century, rose to be 
Yider to ‘the Sultan Alp-Arslan, "He was an 
able statesman, & consummate ‘anda 

















uy tuassnated by a fanatic while reading a 
ion. 

‘NOAG, the son of Lamech, whom God, do- 
termined to punish mankind by an universal 
deluge, commanded to build an ark in whieh to 
reserve himself and family, and such ‘animals 
as were necessary to ensure the replenishing of 
the earth. 

‘After remaining seven months enclosed in 
the ark, Noah and all who had been with him, 
descended from the top of Mount Ararat, on 
which the ark had rested. The patriarch Noah 
led to the age of $80 years living 350 after the 

‘NOLENS VOLENS, a Latin term 
unwilling or willing, whether he “will or Not," 
by force and compulsion. 

NOLI ME TANGERE, no-le-me-tan-ge-re, 
a Latin phrase implying’ caution in touching 
me, or “touch me not.” In Pathology, or 
human diseases, it signifies @ malignant cuta- 
neous affection, 8 kind of Herpes or Lupus, 
which affects chiefly the skin of the face and the 
cartilage of the nose, which it often destroys. 

botany, a plant of the genus Jmpatiens, an 
indigenous annual called Batzaméne; also a plant 
of the genus Momordica, the wild or squirting 
cucumber. 

NOLLEKENS, Josera Francis, acslebrated, 
Dutch painter, born at Antwerpt in 1706, but 
early coming’ to England, here studied his 
art under Tilemans. He was particularly 
famous for his conversazione subjects after the 
manner of Watteau, and for his landscapes and 
groups of children. "He was largely patronised 
by the aristocracy, and a large part of the pala 
Hal ealdeuce of Stowe was embellished by his 
peneil. 

‘Nollekens died in 1748, leaving a son Joseph, 
who, a3 a sculptor, well supported the merited. 
faine of his father. 

NOLLE PROSEQUI, @ Latin law term used in. 
Proceedings at commen law when a plaintift 
Voluntarily withdraws from any further prose- 
cution of his suit, and which is considered as an 
acknowledgment that he has no real cause of 
action. 

NOMADES, 8 name given by the ancient 
Grecks to several uncivilised nations who had no 
‘fixed habitations, and were continually wander- 
ing about in quest of fresh pasture for their 
cattle, like the Seythians of Tartary. Nomadic. 
tribes’ are still to be found in the central and, 
northern parts of Asis, The Numidiana in 
Africa ware anciently so called from the hablt of 
frequently shifting their abode. 

NOMENCLATURE, a list or catalogue of 
fhe more uaual and lenportant word a8 l= 

age with their signiffcations ; a vocabulary, 
letionary,a vocabulary of seientine or technical 
names or ‘terms applied to any particular arty 
science, or pursuit. ‘Thus we have a nomencla- 
ture of dictionary of Botany, Anatomy, Che- 
mistry or Medicine, 

NONES, one of the three divisions of the 
‘months, according to the Roman calendar, and. 
so called because they fell on the ninth’day, 
reckoned inclusively, before the Ides. In the 
months of March, May, July, and October the 
ones ello the seve day, ta gn the 4th ay 
of January, February, April, June, Angus 

bet "December, 

















zealous patron’ of letters and learning. He 


tember, November, and 
Sept ve 
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NON-JUROR.—In English history this was 
‘8 term applied to all who refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the new t and 
grown at the Revolution of 1688, when James II. 
Baring abdicated, the shrone as ered to 

partly it Mary Stuart. 
‘The Non-Jurors were the adherents of James, 
‘and called also Jacobites. 

NON LIQUET, «Latin phrase, “Tt doce not 
appear ;"'a verdict given by 8 Jury when, 
SPisercence'of the absence of wulicent vie 
dence, the trial is postponed to a future occa- 


‘son, 

‘NON SEQUITUR, a Latin phrase variously 
‘employed, and meant to convey the words, “It 
oes not follow. 

‘NORD, Tae, frontier ent of France, 
or the North,” formed out of the old provines 
of French Flanders, and lies between the 
ments of Aisne, Pas-de-Calais, Somme, and the 
German Ocean; has an area of 2,192 square 








miles, and a population of 1,132,980. ‘The chief 
Hirers of the Ds 

78, Searpe 
dation is unequalled in ‘France, for, what with 


ita rivers and canals, it possesses 300 miles of 
internal navigation. “The mineral products are 
coal, fron, marble, slates, and paving stones. 
Capital, Lite. 

(ORDLAND, one of the three sections into 
which the province of Drontheim is divided, and 
‘which comprehends all the territory lying’ be- 
tween the parallel of the Island Lekoe and the 
Guenanger-ford, and includes the Loffoden 
Islands and many'smaller groups. Population, 


65,000. 

NORDLAND, a former grand division of 
Sweden, bounded on the north by Lapland, 
south by Sweden Proper, east by the Gulf of 
Bothnia, and west by Norway. It is extremely 
‘mountainous, covered with dense forests, and 
‘has @ most inclement climate. It now consti- 
‘tates eight provinces, which form five lins. 

‘NORE, Tux, a noted roadstesd at the mouth 
of the River Thames, lying east of the island of 
Grain, off Sheerness, and forty-eight miles east of 
Londen, and is generally regarded as the spot 
‘where the river terminates. “The Nore is iden- 
tified by a floating beacon. “The Medway enters 
‘the Thames Just above, or to the west of, the 
‘Nore Light, 

NORFOLK, a maritime county on the east 
coast of England, bounded on the north by the 
‘Wash and German Ocean, south by Suffolk, west 
‘by Cambridge and Lincoln, and east by the 
German Ocean; it has a length of 65, and a 
Dreadth of 40 miles, an area of 2,024 square miles, 
‘and a population of 442,714. 

‘Though » few moderate elevations exist in 
‘the north, the county generally may beregarded | 
‘asa dead fiat; the soll varies greatly, but, om | 
‘the whole, is fertile. No county in Engiand has 
probably improved more rapidly within the last 
century under a new system of drainage, the 
employment of marl to the poor and cold’ dis 
fricts, and a general advance in husbandry, t 
Norfolk. The grazing is capital, the breed of | 
‘hep of « superior order, and the poultry and ; 
airy produce, espectally the butter of the county, 
the finest inthe kingdom. ‘The manufactures 
are woollens, silks, and worsteds. Norfolk is in 
‘the diocese of Norwich, and is divided, for par- 
Mamentary purposes, into East and West Nor- 
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folk, each returning two members to the Lower 
House, and two for Norwich, Yarmouth, Thet- 
ford, and King’s Lynn, making a total of twelve 
members. ‘The county is divided into 32 hux- 
dreds and 724 


of 544 square miles, ands 
‘Also the capital and. 

of entry to the’ last-nained county, situated on 

the east bank of Elizabeth River, with & fine 


Calhoun, places attracting considerable interest 
at the 
920, 


Present moment. Population ofthe town, 


NORFOLK ISLAND, an island of Austra 
lia in the Pacific, and’ lying 900 miles east 
from Port Jackson in New South Wales; it is 
about twenty-five miles in cireuit, and was dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in 1774. The cliffs 
round the coast are steep and lofty, and form & 
frowning barrier to all hostile access and exit, 
rising in a perpendicular wall in many places to 
‘a height of 240 feet. It has no harbours, though 
the anchorage is good all round the island. The 
interior is hilly, aud covered with dense forests 
chiefly of @ spruce-pine; the soil is rich, deep, 
and very fertile, yielding excellent crops of 
cotton, indigo, fruits—oranges and lemons grow- 
ing in extraordinary abundance, and of rere 


5 








quality. The island is now devoted to Govern- 
‘ment uses, and employed as a penal settlement. 
‘NORIGUM, in 


t geography a country 
ot Barope that extended along the south bark 
of the Danube from the Inn to Mount Cetius. 
Under this name are now comprehended the 
Duchy of Austria and part of the proviace ef 
Carniola, Styria, and Carinthia, 

NORMANDY, a former province of France, 
on the north-west of the Kingdom, having & 
Jength of 144 miles by a breadth of 72, and aco 
line of 200 miles; the province was divided Into 
two portions, the Upper, or Haute-Normandie, 
of which Rouen was the capital; and the Lower, 
or Basse-Normandie, of which Caen was the 
chief town. The province of Normandy 00% 
forms, with Le Perche, the five Departments of 
Seine-Inftrieure, Orne, La Manche, Calvadet, 
‘and Eure. The whole of Normandy is extremely 
fertile, and produces large crops of grain, and 
all varieties of fruit except the vine—a want 
which the abundance of apples and pears 
and the immense quantity of cider and perry 
manufactured, amply compensate, Normandy 
is bounded on the north by Picardy and the 
English Channel, south by Bretagme and Maine, 
east by Orleannois and the Isle of France, and 
‘west by the English Channel. 

There is no_part of France so interesting 
the English reader as the ancient duchy of 
Normandy—the Normania of the Romans end 
"La Normandie" of the French—from its int, 

ate connection with our history, and the 
Influence it has exercised over the affairs 
‘country. Its also interesting as being the most 
pleturesque, the most fertile, and the most com. 
‘merelal part of France. It. yields the greatest 
portion of the revenue of the state, supplies t 
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‘with its best seamen, and in historical recollec- 
tions, and the production of great and illustrious 
Personages, stands foremost of all the former 
Provinces of France, and in some, but @ much 
more limited respect, to England, to which, 800 
yeara ago, it gave a king whose descendant still 
says the destinies of tis nation, where she sits 
as firmly in the hearts of her people as on the 
‘throne of her ancestors, 





Province, he divided it into diree parts, naming 
‘them after the principal nations by whom the 
were inhabited, namely, Gallia Belgica, Aqui- 
tania, and Gallia Celtics, Under Augustus, and 
his successors, it was divided into four parts, 
Galtia Belgica, ‘Narboneneis,Aquilania, and Gallia 
Lugdunensis. This latter ‘division was bounded 
on the north by Gallia Belges, south by Aqut- 
tania, east by the Rhone, and weat by the oceun, 
This tract of country, comprehending two-thirds 
of the present kingdom of France, was sub- 
divided into four ‘parts, Lugdunensis Prima, 
Secunda, Tertia, and Quarta, In the section 
known as Lugdunensis Secunda was comprised 
nearly all the land afterwards known as Nor- 
mandy, and which, when Gaul was conquered 
by the Franks in the fifth century, formed part 
of the kingdom of Newtria, one of the mo- 
narchies established by the conquerors in sub- 
Jngated Gaul. ‘The kingdom of Neustria conti- 
‘nued under the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
dynasties till the vast empire of Lonis le Debon- 
naire was divided amongst his children, when 
Neustria fell to the share of Charles the Bald, 
King of Western France, as it was then called, 
and continued till the ‘time of Charles the 
Simple, the grandson of Charles the Bald, when 
the Normans, having conquered a considerable 
tract of the country, were converted into allies 
and felends by having the whole of Neustria 
ceded to them, 

‘From the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury the coast of France, as well as that of 
nearly every maritime state in Europe, had 
een perpetually invaded, and often cruelly de- 
vastated by legions of roving Scandinavians, 
sometimes called Northerns, Norlanders, Nor- 
‘wegians, Danes, or Sea Kings— the inhabitants of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Lapland—whose 
multitudes, unable to find sustenance in their 
‘own bleak and inhospitable regions, issued forth 
in their fleets, almost annually, and under some 
renowned warrior or king, sailed south in quest 
of richer lands, warmer’ climates, and more 
abundant food; and, veing hardy, bold. ex- 
‘tremely warlike, and of Jurge stature and fero- 
cious appearance, struck terror and dismay 
wherever they unfurled their predatory fag. 
In this manner, from the wintry horrors of Ice- 
Jand and the Orkneys, to the Sicilian and Greek 
coast in the sunny south, these roving and de- 
termined plnnderers pushed their gallies and 
thelr conquests. ‘The early history of our own. 
coyntry informs us how incessant, fearfal and 
devastating were these descents and inroads of 
alternate Dane and Norseman, and what conces- 
sions, what desperate efforts, the distracted 
nation made to throw off this dreaded and ever- 














recurring incubus of murder, spoliation and 


ralfering. On the western frontier, and sea- 
board of France, the repeated descents of the 


‘Sea Kings had been attended with greater and 
more distressing results; and, about the end 
of the ninth their 


having made good 
position on the coast of Neustris, they, year by 
year, as thelr numbers increased by fresh im- 
Portations from the“ frozen North,” graduall 
extended deeper into the country, till at, 
the Norwegian chief or king, Hnourn or Duke 
Rollo, having carried his vietorious followers 
‘to the heart of the kingdom, Charles IV., sur- 
named the “Simple,” acting’ under the’ sage 
‘couneilof his beat friends and ministers, resolved 
Kingdom's and by ceding, with good grace, 
jom ; and by ceding, with a good grace, 
what was already in & measure conquered, tua 
his enemy into a friend. He, therefore, de- 
spatched & officer to ‘treat with the 
haughty invader, and to offer Duke Rollo the 
‘whole of Neustris, or the chief sea-board of the 
Kingdom in perpetuity, upon the condition 
that all aggression should cease; and Rollo 
and his heirs, in accordance with the feuda? 
system, did nominal homage for his possessiénr 
in flef, and acknowledged tho monarch of 
France’ as his suzerain. These terms being 
‘complied with, and Rollo, gisd to obtain a 
principality s0 easily, and without having to 
share his possessions with any other chief, at 
‘once acceded to the conditions; and, in the 
year 912, the compact, according to the usages’ 
Of the time, was ratified, and Nenstria, which 
henceforth was called Normandy from {ts Nor- 
‘man possessors, became an independent. state 
under the title of a dukedom ; while France, 
‘with Norman colony on its sea-coast, 
tually protected herself from the fear of any 
farther Interraption from Scandinavian nations. 

‘The change that came over the rade, half 
savage {dolaters, to whom, in 911, Charles re 
signed the province of Neustria, in the next 
150 years, is perhaps the most remarkable, 
the ‘most’ absolute, perfect and extraordinary 
fn the entire annals of the world. 

Charles the Simple at the same time gave 
him his daughter Gisla in marriage; and that 
‘he might bind Rollo still faster to his interests, 
made him a present of a considerable tract of 
territory, in addition to the ceded province of 
Neustria. Upon which, some of the French 
nobles told him, that in return for such profuse 
favours, he should throw himself at the King’s 
feet, and, in the form then in vogue, make a suit- 
able acknowledgment for the benefits con- 
ferred. From the performance of such an act 
of indignity, Rollo exclaimed with fary, “ That 
he would rather lose kingdom. wife, and bene- 
fits, than so eternally degrade himself by an act 
of such unmanly serfdom.” The etiquette of 
the time, however, rendering such a formality 
necessary, Rollo’ decided upon doing the 
unpleasant ceremony by i; and, after 
considerable difleulty, found “one of his 
rough-bearded captains, who, out. of respect 
to his chief, at last consented fo go through the 
formality. "But when the rade and sullen 
Norwegian was brought into the royal presence, 
‘and instructed how to cast himself at the 
sovereign’s feet, and kiss the august slipper, the 
enraged Scandinavian, fall of indignation at the 
degrading duty imposed un him, approached 
Charles, who was standing in the ‘midst of hie 
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courtiers, and flinging his burly body on the 
‘rushes, seized the king’s leg with such abrupt 
impetus, as if about to convey the foot to his 
ps, that Charles, belng thrown off his balance, 
‘was dung with most undignified violence on his, 
‘ack to the ground. The French nobles, boll- 
ing with indignation at vo gross a profanation to 
their sovereixn, would have slain the rufflan on 
‘the spot; Dut, sensible of their present weak- 
ness, were compelled to smother thelr revenge, 
and raise the fallen monarch to his feet. 

‘The following anecdote will show the mag- 
nificence in which Rollo's descendants lived, in 
little more than a century subsequent to the ad- 
‘vent of the Norwegians in France. 

‘When Robert, Duke of Normandy, father of 
‘William the Conqueror, was at Constantinople, 
‘on his way to the Holy Land, he lived in un- 
‘common splendour, and was greatly celebrated 
for his wit, his uffability, and his other virtues. 
‘Of these, many remarkable exainples were re- 
ated to the Emperor, who resolved to put the 
reality of them to atrial. With this view he 








invited the duke, and all his nobles, to a feast, | d 


in the great, Hall of the Imperial ‘Palace, but 
took care to have all the tables and seats itlled 
‘with guests before the arrival of the Normans, 
‘of whom he commanded that no notice should 
de taken. When the duke, followed by his 
nobles, in thelr richest dresses, entered the hall, 
‘observing that all the seats were filled with 
guests, and that none of them returned his 
‘Clvilities, or offered him any accommodation, he 
‘walked without the least appearance of surprise 
‘or discomposure to an empty space at one end 
‘of the room, took off his cloak, folded it very 
‘carefully, laid it upon the floor, and sat down 
‘upon it, in all which he was imitated by his fol- 
lowers.” In this posture they dined on such 
Aishes as wero set before them with every ap- 
‘pearance of the most perfect satisfaction with 
their entertainment, When the feast was 
‘ended, the duke and his nobles rose, took leave 
‘of the company in the most grateful manner, 
‘and walked out of the hall in their doublets, 
leaving thelr cloaks, which were of great value, 
‘ehind them on the foor.. 

‘The emperor, who had admired thelr whole 
‘dehaviour, was quite surprised at this last part 
of it, and sent one of his courtiers to entreat the 
‘duke and his followers to put on their cloaks. 
“Go,” said the duke, “and tell your master 
‘that it is not the custom of the Normans to 
‘carry about with them the seats they use at an 
‘entertainment.” 

‘We have given an anecdote to show how the 
sominal form of homage was rendered in the 
first instance by these ruthless, independent 
‘savages — whose very pastime was war and 
bloodshed, and whose desires and_ passions were 
all gross and sensual—to show what they really 
‘were when they took possession of the western 
province of France, From this it will be easier 
to understand the immense, the rapid change, 
‘that, in something leas than four ordinary gene- 
rations, was effected in their manners and very 
mature; for, when we have next to look at them, 
it is no longer the ignorant, bearded, and re- 
‘vengeful Norwegian, to whom lust and blood were 
life's chief luxuries, but the learned, accom- 
Pied, mootheantven, nd scented ‘Norman 

sht” and gentleman, with an eye for the 
“eutifu, whether in colour or statuary, the 








abstruse scholar, the enthusiastic artist, and 
the unflinching’ warrior: change "more 
universal and radical between the grandsire 
Rollo, jdrunk after the unrasbed sa 

ttle, and the remote grandson, 
William, in'10e6, with ‘his army of polite ani 
courageous followers, it is hardly possible to 
conceive. One of Rolio's earliest acts, after the 
settlement of his new state, was to embrace 
Christianity, a ceremony quickly followed by all 
his countrymen in Neustris. | He next directed 
his attention to the defence of his new country, 
by the erection of castles and military posts; 
he re-organised his soldiers, and accustomed 
hem to act in bodies, obey’ implicitly orders, 
ind so rapidly elvilized them, that they became 
the finest and most efficient ‘troops in Europe. 
‘To agriculture he devoted his greatest attea~ 
tion; and the soil being rich, Normandy 200 
Decame the most productive’ country on the 
continent. His equitable laws, mild government, 








he was assussinated on the 17th of December, 
942, and was interred at Rouen Cathedral, in® 
‘chapel opposite his father. 


Rowen. 


‘William was succeeded by his son Richard, 
lad of only ten years of age at his father’s death, 
and was consequently assisted till hie majority 
dy Bernard, called the Dane, as Regent, Di 
the twenty-five years this last prince 
the Normans had become so closely incorpo- 
rated with the French, as even to adopt 
Innguage, and much of their manners. A large 
part of Richard's reign was. passed in repelling 
the encroachments of Louis IV., and his 80° 
‘cessor, Lothaire, to repossess “themselves 
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tate, solicited succour from Ethelred, King of 
‘an alliance was formed "between 





woman, on Ethetred,’ who had latoly be- 
tone'n widower, the nuptnie belng. stems 


OM their father’s throne; 


Ahora eign of thirty your, dled 1035, belng 
DB y years, 026, bein 
fucceeded by ia eldest som, Richard 2/7. Ah 
Duke of Normandy. Richard assumed the ducal 
‘coronet of Normandy in 1026, and though his brief 
Teign of two years was undisturbed by foreign ag- 
‘Grexion, or repeated acts of treachery, such as 
distracted the life of the last duke, the rebeltious 
And insurrootionary conduct of his. brother 
bert filled that sbiort period full of the bitter- 
‘grief and domestic, disquiet ; for, Robert 
wing seized on the province of Hiesmes, used 
every effort to dethrone ‘und expel his brother 
from his inheritance. ‘The grief and anxiety 
‘consequent on these troubles, acting on a sensi- 
, 80 entirely embittered his life, that 
sank into a premature grave in the 
. Robert IZ. having now obtained the 
his wishes, by the death of his brother, 
nce assumed the ducal coronet, and was, 
heir, willingly accepted ‘the sixth 
of Normandy. Hobert, surnamed by 
i, the “Literal and Magnificent,” 
Ibis’ enemies, “Robert the Devil,” com- 
reign in 1038. This prince, if we 
unnatural conduct towards his 
judge him only by his acts, was 
excellent ruler ; he acquired and 
‘the esteem and affections of his sub- 
while his valour in the fleld, and prudence 
the council, commanded the respect, if not 
‘his enemies and neighbours. 
France having requested his aid 
‘brother Robert, who disputed the 
‘crown, Duke Robert sent 600 
‘assistance, and followed soon after with 
troop of chivalry, that after s brief 
le, Henry was seated in the royal chair, 
Tebellious Robert rendered obedient by 
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the fief of Bi .. Having attended to the 
internal welfare of his state, and made all his 
vassals pay homage to his natural son William, 
and swear to regard him as the heir to the 
dukedom, Robert set out on a pilgrimage to the 
Moly Land; on his return from which in 1035, 
hhe died, after a brief reign of seven years. 

Wiliam If, seventh Duke of Normandy,” 
and of England, generally known as. 
‘William the Bastard, or the Conqueror, was the 
natural son of Robert Il., and born in 1024; his 
mother, Arlotta, was the daughter of William 
Rollo, generally reputed to have been a tanner, 
Dut more probably a private gentleman. (See 
Wuxuax.) Upon the death of Robert, many of 
the nobles were ready to violate the oaths they 
‘had made to the duke, to accept his illegitimate: 
fon as his successor, and were ready to place the 
next legitimate heir, the Count of Arques, on 
the throne; but the’ council of the states de- 
clared they, would not violate the pledge they 
hhad given ‘to their sovereign, and William waa, 
therefore, invested with the insignis of royalty. 
‘He had, however, no sooner taken possession of 
‘the diadem, than a succession of six or seven. 
powerfal nobles, relatives of his father, put 
themselves at the head of their retainers and 
vassals, and attempted to drive him from his 
throne, By singular good fortune, however, 
‘Williams was enabled to defeat, one by one, each 
rebellion, and pardoning the inferiors, banished. 
their several leaders. ‘The two sons of Queen 
Emma, sister of Richard I. of Normandy, by. 
Ethelred, had been promised the reversion of 
the English crown by Canute upon his death, 
bat the ruccusion of Haro Hareon, Gerais 
on by a former wife. again destroyed the 
of the two princes ; Alfred, the eldest, 
‘waylaid near Guildford by the command of Earl 
Godwin, hed his eyes put out, and imprisoned, 
in Ely Castle, where he died. His brother Ed- 
ward and his mother Emma once more sought 
safety in Normandy, where the prince remained 
ll, on the death of the Danish king, he was 
invited back to England to fill the vacant 
throne under the name of Edward 1/., or the 
Confessor. 

From his strong attachment to Normandy, 
Edward surrounded himself by Normans of all 
ranks and degree, and conferred some of the 
highest offices of the state upon ecclesias~ 
ties, or nobles of that country; and, still 
farther to mark his love for those who had 
50 often befriended him, he left the crown 
of England to his cousin William the Bastard, 
Duke of Normandy, should he himself die with 
outissue. (See EDWARD THE Oawpascon, HAROLD, 
and Writuast Tax Oaxquzaem.) Tt wasin right 
of this bequest by testament that, on the death 
of in 1065, William laid’ claim to the 
throne of England; and, in 1066, invaded the 

‘to make good ‘his claim against the 
‘usurper, aa he styled him—Harald, late Earl 
Godwin, On the desth of William, in 1087, his 

were divided uy @ previous will 
among his three sons; Hobert, the eldest, was. 
given Normandy and Maine; to William, 
Tamed Rufus, was left the crown of England ; 
and to Henry, the youngest, the estates of his 
mother, Robert UI., surnamed Gambaron, or 
Court-Heuze, eighth duke, succeeded to the 
ducal seat in 1087 ; but. Robert preferring war 
and glory to repotg and dome pence eft is 
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rocks jutting boldly into the North Sea, and 
‘terminating in peaks and table-land, and having 
‘an average height of 1,200 feet. it is chiefy 
‘composed of quartz rock, which rises black and 
sheer out of the ever-warring and ever-seething 
Dillows, that dash their surges on ita rocky 
‘bulwark in sounds of ceaseless discord: sur- 





forget-me-nots peep from the stunted herbage, 





while wild geraniums, angelica, and othe 
flowering but dwarfed shrubs impart a beasty 
to this desolate region not to be expected from 
those who visit it daring its long night of 
gloomy winter. 

NORTH, Francts, Loup Gutzproxp, keepet 
of the great seals in the reign of Charles I, 
avng recs through al the jal rede 

faving risen 1 ‘the legal grades 
Sollcitor-General to Chief Justice of the Kine’ 
Bench, he was, in 1682, appointed Keeper, with 
the title of Lord Guildford ; three years ater 
hich he dled at the early age of forty-eight 

-D. 1685, 

NORTH, Faxpxnice, Eant or Gouprow,t 
statesman of some eminence in the last century, 
born in 1733. Having early entered Paris 
ment, and made bis way by the foree of his 
own abilities, he waa, in 1769, given the Chaa- 
cellorahip ofthe Exchequer on the retirement 
Mr. Townshend, and the following year mide 
First Lord of the Treasury, an office that hebeld 
for the whole period of the American war; the 
discontent of the people at the war was vented 
on the minister, who, in obedience to George I:! 
obstinacy on that subject, was, against his bt 











fome Gothic church built in the crasiorm 
shape. The borough returns one mem 

the House of Commons from a population 
4,995, and 291 registered electors. Population. 
by’ the census of 1861, 12,174, Tt was inthe 
vicinity of this town that the great battle ¥# 
fought with the Scots in 1134, and recorded it 
history and balladsas the Battle of the Stands, 
from a blessed banner curried by the 


lish. 
"NORTHAMPTON, the chiet town of 
county of that name, situated on the Hire 
Mene:fve Pieetolg eatre Noctua 
isa fine town with wide an 
streets, the four principal thoroughfares meet 
Ing at right angles, and having many 
streets and lanes. ' The four principal charche® 
there were formerly seven—are both qualt 
‘and curious; one, St. Peter's, dating from 
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eleventh century "and another, St. Sepulchre’s, 
Heitg founded by the Kaights Templars. The 
infirmary, county ‘county hall, barracks, 
fand theatre, with some scientific societies, con- 
stitute the "most public buildings, 
One of those beautiful Gothic crosses, erected 
by Edward L in memory of his queen, Eleanor, 
adoms Northampton. The leather trade, in its 
various branches of boot and shoe making and 
saddlery, constitutes the staple business of the 
town; "it 1s indeed the chief seat of the shoe 
trade'in the kingdom. Northampton returns 
‘two members to Parliament from & population 
of 26,657, and 2,526 registered electors. Po- 
pulation by the late census, 41,159, being an 
increase of 7,302 over the returns of 1851. 

‘Northampton had formerly a strong and im- 
posing castle, and has been the theatre of many 
reat and stirring events in the national history. 
Here, in 1460, Warwick, the king-maker, de- 
feated the Lancastrian forces under Margaret 
and Clifford. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county 
of England in the South’ Midland division, 
bounded on the north by Leicester, Rutland, and 
Lincoln; on the south by Cambridge, Hunting 
don, Bedford, Bucks, and part of Oxford; west 
by Oxford and Warwick; and east by Hunt- 
Ingdon, Buckingham, and Beds. 


‘The county has an area of 1016 square miles, | 8000. 


and is most charmingly diversified by extensive 
‘Woods and romantic scenery. The rivers of most 
importance are the Nene, Charwell, Leam, Avon 
Ouse and Tone, It is chiefly noted for its 
excellent grazing and its farming products; the 
fall of wheat and other grains is remarkably 
‘heavy and good. Neither the mineral produc- 
tions nor the ‘manufactures are of much ac- 
count ; and, beyond shoes, saddlery and whips, 
‘embraces few other sources of artistic industry. 
The county retarns four members, two for the 
north and two for the south, out of'@ population 
‘0f 227,727, and 9297 registered electors. 
NORTHUMBERLAND, one of the northern 
counties of England, bounded on the north by 
Scotland, south by Durham, west by Cumber- 
Iand and Scotland, and east by the German 
‘Ocean ; has an area of about 1900 square miles, 
and a population of 343,028. The general fea- 
tures of the country are extremely diversified, 
and in many parts wild and romantic ; in the 
east, or slong the sea-board, the land is’ rather 
low, and neurly level ; on the south, it inclines 
Jn gentle slopes, to incorporate with Durham ; 
while on the west, and spreading nearly round 
‘twenclose the country on the north, extends the 
Cheviot range of mountains, which sends out 
low irregular ranges of hills, intersecting the 
central portion of the county with swelling un- 
ulations, and forming picturesque valleys or beds 
ofrivers.’ The chief elevations of the Cheviots, 
in Northumberland, are Fairwood-Fell, Carter- 
Fell, 1502 feet, Peel-Fell, and the culmination 
‘on the north, of 2658 feet above the level of the 
tea. The principal rivers are the Tweed, Tyne, 
Coquet, Ain, and Till, besides several’ sinall 
fereams, and the waters of Beaumont and 


‘The mineral wealth of Northumberland con- 
stitutes {te chief importance, coal being by far 
the most valuable product, and found in almost, 
rery part of the county, though the nest qua- 
Wty ia obtained in the iow lands and district 





immediately around Newesstle; sand-stone, 
slate lay, and lead, are the other mineral pro- 
ucts. 

‘The Itural resources of the county are 
very le; and, as the soll is in many 
places very fertile, and the farms extremely 
Jarge, and conducted by men of experience and 
‘scientific intelligence, the land is made the most 
of, and the crops yielded of an excellent and 
‘most remunerative character. The breeding of 
horser and cattle gracing, also form an import- 
fant branch of profit and industry. 

Northamberiand is divided, for, parliamen- 
tary purposes, into north and south, returning 
two menbers‘to the Commons for each, {rom & 
Reneral population of 343,028, being an increase 
since the census of 1851, of 39,460. Registered 
electors for the county, 8693. 

‘NORTHUMBERLAND, a county of New 
South Wales, in Australie, with an area of 2340 
‘square miles, a mountainous surface, with an 
extensive sea-board, and s population of between 
14,000 and 15,000. 

‘Also the name of two American counties, 
one in the State of Pennsylvania, watered by 
the Susquehannah, with an area of 431 square 
rales, and a population of 24,000. ‘The other in 
the Siate of » on the Chesapeake, with 
an area of 143 square miles, and a population of 





‘NORTHUMBRIA, one of the kingdoms of 
the Saxon Heptarchy, originally called Berwéca, 
comprehending thecounties of Northumberland, 
York, Westmoreland, and the south-eastern 
part of Scotland, was founded by Ida, in 547, 
A.D.; and in 860, by the coalescing of the 
smaller kingdom of Deira, a nation of Angles, 
under Ella, constituted the large and important 
Kingdom of Northumbria, In 867 the Danes 
conquered the country, and established their 
sway here, but In 922 were compelied to acknaw- 
ledge the supreme power of Edward the Elder. 

‘NORTON, How. Mus. Canozinz BLzanera 
Sanan.—This accomplished and highly-populer 
author and poetess, is the third daughter of 
‘Thomas Sheridan, ‘the son of the celebrated 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and was born in 
1808. Having, under the direction of her mo- 
ther, received an excellent education, she, in 
1827, married Mr. G, C. Norton, a barrister of 
some eminence, who was subsequently appointed 
to the office of & metropolitan police magistrate ; 
and two years afterwards, she made her first 
appeal to the public as a poctess, by the publi- 
cation of her poem of the “ Undying One.”” 
Other poetical effusions quickly followed, with'a 
novel called " Stuart of Dunleath.” 

"A scandal, in connexion with Lord Melbourne, 
1 few years later, led to a trial for eriminal con- 
versation, and a separation of Mrs. Norton from 
her husband, although a verdict of acquittal was 
returned by the Jury. Since thattime, the Hon, 
Mra. Norton has contributed largely to most of 
‘our periodical literature; though for some time 
‘past the public have missed her light and graceful 














s. 
NORWAY, a country in the extreme north 
of Europe, and forming the western boundary to 
the continent in that direction, and one of the 
‘kingdoms of the ancient Scandinavia. | Norway 
‘or Northland, is a long narrow tract of country, 
lying on the west of Sweden, and gradually de- 
Jn width, from its southern extremity to 
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its termination in the North Sea; the whole 
Jength, indeed every league of its sea-board, 
being deeply indented by bays, gults, estuaries, 
oF flords; while a perfect rampart or breast- 
‘work of suuall rocky islands stretches from south 





‘Kilborn Norway. 


to north along the whole length of the kingdom, 


lying at irregular distances from the shore, of 


from one to six miles, and serving as a break- 
‘water, to intercept and weaken the terrific force 
Of the long Atlantic swell, the waves rolling in 
‘with a volume and force that, but for this na- 
tural provision, would render all access to that 
Sron-bound shore totally impossible. These rocks, 
however, break the force of the heavy swell af 
all times existing; and which, during and im- 
mediately after a storm, rolls’ in with frightful 
impetus und deafening discord, and leaves a 
sheet of water between these outer bulwarks 
‘and the rocky coast, often as smooth as e mill- 
pond, and alway’ fit for the navigation of vessels, 
which having entered through some of the 
channels between the outer rocks, are enabled, 
almost with the facility of a lake or canal, to 
Teach thelr harbour or destination. 
‘Norway is bounded on the north by the Aretic 
on the south by the North Sea and 
Skager Rack, or entrance of the Cattegat; on 
the east by Sweden and Swedish Lapland, ‘and 
‘on the entire west, by the North Sea: has an 
extreme length in’a straight line from Cape 
‘Naze, in the south, to the North Cape, in the 
“Aretic Oceun, of 1100 miles, by a breadth of 250 
Inits widest, to 50 miles in its narrowest part ; 
lea between the latitudes of 57° 57 45" and 
71° 11’ 40" north, and the longitudes of 4° 50/ to 
Bie 15'east ; has an area of 121,807 square miles, 
‘and a population of 1,420,000, 

‘Norway is extremely rocky,mountatnons, and 
‘uneven ; the elevations barren, and for all agri- 
cultural objects perfectly unproductive; many 
of the valleys and narrow plains are, however, 
extremely fertile, and yield abundant 
‘others, however, are far less $0, and afford but a 
‘Poor return to the husbandman. 

‘A lofty range of mountains, starting in the 
south, in the province of Christiansand, runs in 
‘8 waving course due north, as far as Drontheim, 
‘separating the provinces of Huus and Bergen 

he west from Aggershuaa on the east, and 





then taking a bend, runs obliquely eastwards, 
touching the parallel of 62° north Intitade, the 
chain pursues a north-northeast, direction, snd 
| after s course of nearly 1100 miles, terminates 
on the shore of the Waranger Fiord, in he 
| Kretie ocaan, ‘This chain, called Thala, La- 
| lian, or Norwegian Alpe, and sometimes kaon, 
according to their districts, as the Lanta De 
" feadal, Kidlen, and Severnot, rises in some pies 
two an elevation of 8000 feet, and in its cours 
sends off numerous short ranges or spurs, trent- 
ing, both east, into Sweden, and westvar,, 
through the entire breadth of Norway; thot 
splitting the country into a number of section 
From either side of this alpine range, braving 
streams, foaming cataracts; and. impetaot 
rivers, descend to tho plain—though, on the 
Swedish side, thelr number is infinitely reset 
and the volume of water poured down material 
more abundant. 

‘The rivers of Norway, though numerous 
of litle consequence in « commercial see 
from the number of waterfalls, the frequency ef 
rapids, and the extreme velocity of most of thet 
currents, they are-nearly all unnavigable, 

pt for the downward rafts of tanber, market 
floats, and such rade boats, as constructed 
the adle object of carrying the mere 
produce to the state town, are broken up and 
fold when that ‘has been effected. 

‘The Glommen Biver, of some magnitude is 
the south, and which, with its contributres 
flows through and waters the province of AF- 
gershuns, and has & course of 400 wiles 
Slmost the only exception to this general ru. 

‘The lakes of Norway arc. numerous, e 
cially in the south, and some few of them 
of considerable size; all, however, as well st 
Tivers and seas adjacent to the coast, aro i; 
‘mensely stocked with fish, salmon, herrings, a0! 
cod ; ng and lobsters being by’ far the io 
sbundant, 


"Barley and oats, flax and hemp, are the chit 
agricultural products; the pastures are sfl- 
large number of 
‘indeed, are so numerots 
rable branch of trade 
‘exportation. ‘The great item of commerce, 
in fact, the staple of trade all over the king 
dom, is timber ; and as the rocks and moastaith 
and all the hills of the country, are covered 
immense forests of pine or fir of all varieties, 
dirch, oak, and chestnut, and some ash aot 
Tad Udposed of for home and foreign pane 
of for foreign 
tion, for masts and spars for ships, as deals 
house building and general purposes, is reall 


amazing. ; 
ch mena er ory Data 
in from an of a very superi 
Peription; also load, alate, ste” for bake 
‘marble—and sliver, atone time abundant 
tained, a stil occasionally procared. 
‘Beavers, wolves, lynxes, and foxes, infest DE 
‘woods and ioountains, with the elk and gla 
Dut the most singular of all. the native animals 
of Norway is the little creature known # B® 
“Lemming,” or Norwegian mouse, which 
ually migrates in immense numbers, 4 
{ing from Kidlen, proceeds ina straight ine 
the sea, devouring every 
every veatige of 
oaly'a strip of barren and, 
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mark their progress to the soa, where they 
either perish or devour each other. 

Aquatic birds, of many varieties, abound in 
al the Jakes and rivers, especially the elder-duek; 
while the cliffs and rocks tbas line the shore 
Msprally swarn with gannets, sea-reews, and 


gulls. . 
‘The manufactories of Norway are few, bat 
they are spread extensively over the country, 
and consist chiefly of forges, iron foundries, saw- 
maills, and glasshouses. ‘The distillation of tur- 





‘and profit to the village mountaineers, 
down their produce to the towns, and 
darter them in exchange tor the household 
sticln needed by ihe wives and familes 
suaXOray i eked Jato fre 


governments 

Christiana, Christansand, 
Drools, and Wovaand' thes sguit are sub? 
ivided into seventeen states or provinces, in- 
clading that cluster of large islands, lying off 
the north-western extremity of the kingdom, 
known as the Loffoden Islands. The capital, of 
rather the modern capital, is Christiana, a neat 
modern town, situated on a piain at the nor- 
thern extremity of the Christiana Fiord, where 
fat arth opens upon 





sccoruing fo the taste or wealth of the 


‘owners. In consequence of this custom, fres 


$3 


ia often of the most fearful nature ; for, 
‘the resinous character of the wood, the 
from the stoves, and powerful 

sun, in the short and scorching 
every dwelling becomes as inflam- 

Je a8 a match ; and the burning of one house 
almost certain eventually to destroy a whole 
‘street, if not an entire district, Drontheim and 


Hei 


na 


have in this manner ‘been totally con- 
one twice, the other three times. 





the, mountain, tracks 
‘Supported at government expense, for the com- 
farvend safety of al wayiarere, whom business 





‘of perpetual occurrence, and the devaste- | of 





cormpels to, brave the hardships of a journey 
(rer the snows of the Norwegiaa Alps,” 
“The country, even under the beat 

does not. produce neatly sulcent grain fo 

‘consuinption of the peo} free 
quently suffer dreadful ‘in conse- 
‘quence; and to enable them to eke out their 
Uimited ‘stock of meals, i$ bas, within the last 
century and s half become custom amang the 
‘mountaineers to mingle a large portion of elm 
‘bark, either dried and grated to powder, or elm 
sawdust, with their rye, barley, or oatmeal, and 
making it into bread, endeavour to prolong ex- 
istence on their scanty fare. Many families, 
from principle, accustom themselves to eat 
this adulterated bread, in case any sudden mis- 
fortune, or failure in ‘the crops, should render 
uch a measure absolutely needful, i" 

favourite occupation among the people 

the higher regions of the country is bird-hunt- 
ing, a pursult of frightful hazard, and often 
attended with dreadful accidents; this will be 
better understood, when it is remembered that 
the rocks which form the sea barrier of the 








sheer precipice, like 
very, asperity, lege, of bollow, in this granite 
is peopled with multitndes of birds 


panjon by a rope round the waist of each, and 
armed with a long pole, like shepherd's crook, 
‘climbs up the steep face of these cliffs to reach 
‘the feathery prey; often having to climb over 
each other's bodies to enable them to mount to 
the elevation, generally 1500 feet, where the 
birds hive in greatest numbers, 

‘The Norwegians area hardy, sober, honesty 
and hospitable people, extremely simple in thelr 
habits, and so wedded to the customs of their 
forefathers, that the costume in vogue in the 
sixteenth aad seventeenth centuries is still to be 
found in use in many of the remote parishes ab 
‘the present day; at the same time, the dress 

ery district is different, s0 that the locality 
‘of a man's residence is known by the coloar oF 
eculiarity of the dress he wears. 

‘The Norwegians are of a Teutonic origin, 
‘and speak the Danish language; they are Pro- 
testants, and tolerant of all faiths bus that of 
the Law of. Moses, no Jew being allowed to 
settle in the country ; and so high docs their 
prejudice run, that they will not permit a He- 
brew to remain more than a few hours in one 











‘Hurory. 


Norway was from a very early date divided 
‘into several petty states, each governed by its 
‘own Thane or cbieftain, ull, however, paying 
homage to one superiot chief, the leader or 
king, who either led them forth in person, or 
directed them on thelr piratical expeditions, 

‘Norway continued thus under its native 
‘kings till the death of Hagen V. in 1319, whe 
dying without male heirs, the throne descended. 
to Magnus Smek, king of Sweden, a grandson, 
bby the female branch of the Norwegian line. 

Magnus was succeeded on the Norway throne 
by his son Hagen VI., upon whose death, his 
ambitious widow, Margaret of Denmark, about 
‘the year 197, having succeeded to the Danish 
Grown, induced the most influential of the 
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Ne chiefs and nobles to invest her with 
‘the authority exercised by her husband, and con- 
‘vey the crown toher. Having accomplished her 
design, the two of Norway and Den- 
mark were united ; the former being henceforth 
governed as a ‘of the Intter, the Nor- 
satisfied with having thelr country 
styled in all deeds and proclamations as the 
‘Hingdom of Norway ; this union, in subsequent 
ages, was made triple for « short period by the 
ition of Sweden, and continued for 400 years, 
‘or till after the Danish war with England, during 
the supremacy of Napoleon. 
ng/fter,the Pesce of 1814, it was resoived in 
General Couneil of the European nations, 
as a reward for Bernadotte’s services in the 
campaigns of 1812 and 1813, to dissever the 
Danish crown, and give the kingdom of Norway 
to Sweden, in exchange for the inadequate 
wince of Swedish Pomerania, and the un- 
important island of Rugen, in the Baltic 
from which time the crown of Norway has eon- 
tinned 8 part of the sovereignty of Sweden.—See 
Scanpmmavia, 
NORWICH, the county town of Norfolk, and 
‘8 place of considerable trade and importance, 
situated on the small River Wensom, eighteen 
alles above Yarmouth. Norwich is « town of 
considerable antiquity, and first rose to emi- 
ence in the sixth century, under the new 
‘seasors of the country, the Saxons ; in succeeding 
‘ages the town was embattled and strongly de- 
fended by a series of forty towers along its walls, 
and was entered by twelve principal gates, 
‘while the ancient Saxon keep, or donjon, rising 
in 8 commanding manner from the centre of the 
town, to which it served as a citadel, tended 
materially to the strength and security of the 
ancient borough. The older part of the city 
‘consists of many narrow, dirty and ill-arranged 
‘streets, though the newer portion exhibits all 
the improvements and elegancies of the best 
modern towns and cities. Norwich contains 
several handsome and interesting public build- 
ings, institutions, and benevolent and scientific 
‘establishments ; foremost in note is the Cathe- 
ral, a noble Norman structure, 411 feet in 
Jength a centre nave of 140, with alles of 72, 
a'transept of 191 feet long, and having 
tower and spire of 815 feet high.” The bishop 
palace, the keep rising in fendal grandeur in the 
centro of the city, the guildhall, market-place, 
gaol, Bethlehem and county hospital, grammar 
school, and nunierous churches, among which 
St, Peter Mancroft, and the remains of the 
ancient Benedictine monastery, called St. An- 
rew's Hall, are the most remarkable. In point 
of charities, endowed institutions, educational, 
Teligious, and sclentific schools and establish- 
ments, the city of Norwich is on a par with any 
cathedral town in the kingdom, ‘The manufac- 
tures are, and have, from a remote epoch, been 
connected with wooilen fabrics of all kinds ; the 
chief branches, however, are bombazines, wor- 
‘teds, damasks,camlets,satins plain and flowered, 
rapes, mohalry shawis, silks, cottons, and oth 
articles of less importance. 
‘two members to Parliament from a population 
of 74,414, and a constituency of 5498 registered 
electors, 2008 of whom are freemen, Increase 
of population since 1851, 6219. 
ips in 
‘North 














‘NORWICH, the name of several towns 
diferent counties of the United States of 








of 3000; al 
Rages in the county of Surrey. 

NOTTINGHAM « town 1a England, and te 
capital of the county of the same name, Irig 
‘sixteen miles from the town of Derby, and 
situated on a rocky eminence on the bank of the 
River Trent, and where it is joined by the Lene. 
‘The hill on’ which the town is built is vo steep 
that the basement lines ofsomestreets are higher 
‘than the roofs of others. Nottingham is a town 
of considerable antiquity, end had a very for- 
midable baronial castle erected soon after the 
Conquest, round which, as was customary in 
howe foudal times, a straggling hamlet, nd 

ly a town sprang up, which, as it grew 

wealth and importance, was in process of tine 
Strong mila pote towers, wan and bi 
strong military post, its towers, 
fements, and even ite fendal cate, ve, br. 
ever, been long swept away, and handsome 
building, of the relgn of James IT., on the site of 
the ancient Keep, is all now remaining even to 
Indicate the locality of the once formidable de- 
fences. Nottingham has long been celebrated 
for its stocking manufactures, which may be 
regarded a8 its chief, indeed the staple trade of 
the place. Its other branches of industry ae 
veils, shawls, ilk fabrics, wire-drawing, lace 
manufacture, and with breweries, dye-works, 
and flax mills, comprise the trade of the town. 
‘The borough returns two members to the Com- 
mona from population of 75,753, and 6012 
registered electors; the increase of population 
‘ince 1851 being 17,384. 

‘NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland and nor- 
‘thern county of England, bounded on the north 
by York, south by ist by Lincoln and 
art of Leicester, and west by Derby and York; 
‘with a generally undulating surface, here and 
‘there broken and irregular, giving a pictaresque 
varlety to the aspect of the land ; has an ares of 
837 square miles, and » population of 298,764, 
belng an increase over the cepsus of 1881 of 
23,887. The rivers are tho Trent, Idle, Ere- 
‘wash and Soar ; coal, limestone, paving stones 
and gypsum, are the chief mineral product 
‘The soil is of more than average fertilty, amd 
{ts cereal crops supply some of the finest outs 
to be found in the kingdom ; hops are also 
cultivated to some extent, and its clover 
grass crops of very superior quality. silk mill 
Ince, starch, thread, cotton and worsted fibres 
and’ stockings constitute the most, important 
tems of general trade carried on in the count. 
Nottingham returns four members, two for: 
istrict, north and south, from 7584 
electors. 

‘NOUR-EDDIN, a renowned sultan of Ex? 
who flourished in ‘the twelfth century, and va 
as much distinguished for his virtue and mo. 
eration, and his encouragement of aris an! 
learning as for his prudence as a monarch and 
Skill an & general, “Upon the marder of Ot 
‘sultan, his father, in 1140, he obtained eo much 
of his father’s empire as was contained ia the 
Government of Aleppo. His tinmph ove tt 

ians, and especialy over Raymond, Pri’? 
of Antioch, ensured. him the friendahip of 2 
‘caliph; and, having carried his arms into 
Egypt, in a ‘short time completely suk) 
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‘that kingdom; and before his death, which| | NOVA ZEMBLA, two large islands bed 
occurred at Damascus in 1173,-he rose to be | from each other by @ narrow strait, is situated 


Tegarded as one of the most illustrious princes 





of the age in which he lived, 
NOUR-EDDIN, one of the seventeen sons of 
Saladin th it, or Salah-Pddin, as he was 





called in Arabic, and who, on his father's death, 
Tecelved Palestine and Southern Syria, with 
Damascus, as his portion of the eastern empire. 
‘Along war of disputed possession with one of 
bis brothers and uncle eventual drove him 
from his throne into exile, “He died in obscurity 
at Samonetta in 1224, 

NOUR-EDDIN ALI, a sultan of the Mama- 
Jukes, who mounted the Egyptian throne in 
1287,’ but abdicated in favour of the Emir 
Kotuz in two years after. 

NOUR-EDDIN ARSLAN SHAH, who, as 
Prince of Mesopotamia, succeeded to the Persian 
‘throne in 1193, and was renowned for his judg- 
ment, humanity, and prudence, Died, 1210, 

‘NOVARA, a city of Sardinia, and the capital 
of a province of the same name in Pledmont ; 
{t is situated on the River Mora, twenty-seven 
males west from Milan, and hs & cathedral 
‘several churches, inonasteries, a college, 
commerce, and other public buildings, with a 
Population of 19,200, It was near this city that 
the Austrians, in 1849, signally defeated the 
Sardinian army commanded bythe King, Chares 


NOVA SCOTIA, a British province in North 
America, originally comprising the whole penin- 
Sula defined on the west and north by the River 
St. Lawrence, and on the south and east by the 
Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
In 1784 the province was divided into two, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. Nova Scotia ge0- 
graphically consists of long narrow peninsula, 

1g from south-west to north-east, and an 
isthmus running east and west. The 
as it now exists, is bounded on the north by 
Prince Edward's Island, south by the Atlantic, 
went by the Bay of Fundy, and east by the 
Atlantic; has an extreme length of about 200 
inlles, by a width from b0 to 20 miles, 
and a'suy 1 area estimated at 17,900 aquare 
miles, ‘The mineral products of the province 
‘are chiefly coal; the vegetable comprise wheat, 
Darley, oats, rye and potatoes, and, with the 

of stock and horned cattle, ship building, 
fishing, rope-making, and such trades as are 
demanded by a maritime people, form the chief 











sources of industry in the province ; though | Ry 


Weaving, carding, distillation, tanning of leather, 
and brewing, are extra and profitable oceupa- 
0,000 nosia” Hue iathnas tat Je te pn 
t ¢ pen- 

‘uta to the mainland of New “Brunswick is 
about forty miles in length by a breadth of four- 
teen miles. Though discovered for England by 
the navigator Cabot, in 1407, so little were our 
Possessions regarded in those times, or their 
value understood, that both France’ and Hol- 
Jand were allowed to take and colonise our beat 
Possessions; in this manner France made a set- 
Hemant at Nova Setin, and ie was nt tl 1708, 
after the taking of Quebee e conquest of 
Canada, that France was compelled to cede to 
‘she held in North 


acai 
for the first time virtually 
ands oflen rightful sovereign. 





on the extreme eastern confines of Europe in the 
Aretie and lying about one hundred miles 
to the north ‘of the Russian Government of Sa- 
molda, forma a part of the immense province 
of Archangel, and lies between the latitudes 
of 70° and 76° 30’ north, and the longitudes of 
‘50° and 70° east, and, taken collectively, have 
an extreme length of 700 miles by an average 
Dreadth of 100 miles. Nova Zembla is probably 
the most dreary and inhospitable spot in this 
region of ice, gloom, and storm; indeed, 20 
aterile and repellent is the land, that, though 
frequent attempts have been made to establish 
‘settlements here, the hardy adventurers have 
either all perished, or the last survivors been 
removed in time to save them from a miserable 
death. The country nowhere produces any 
‘vegetable fit to support human life; a stunted 
wallow, growing a few inches high, is nearly all 
that cin be called tree or vegetation found on 
either island, Whales, seals, and walruses fre- 
quent the coast at certuin seasonsin great num- 
ders, and during the summer months—if that 
can ever be called summer, when, in the height 
of the season, the thermometer is generally 
three degrees’ below zero. ‘The south and 
‘western coasts of the southern tsland are visited. 
by Rassian whalers in their search for whale and 
seal. As far as the imperfect explorations have 
allowed examination of the country, Nova 
Yembla is ‘to contain many natural and 
‘wonderful curiosities, subterranean labyrinths, 
and other remarkable peculiarities, ‘rend 
‘an able and scientific investigation of its natu 
features and marvels a desideratum most 
anxiously desired and looked for. 
NOVGOROD, fe or government of 














‘Vologds and Jarolslay, and west by St. Peters. 
burg and Peskov, has an estimated surface of 
80,000 square miles, and a population between 
‘900,000 and 1,000,000. A chain of wild and 
very lofty mountains “runs obliquely through 
the whole length of the province, dividing it 
into two nearly equal parts, The rest of the 
and is of the general level character peculiar to 
Russia in Europe. ‘Three of the sources of the 
‘Volga: rise in the above mountain-chain and 
abundantly water the eastern side, as the Volkov 
and minor streams do the west of the province. 
¢, barley, ota, hemp, and flax, form the chief 
agricultural products of this state, 
NOVGOROD, large Russian city, and 
capital of the’ province of the same name, 
situated on the banks of the River Volkov, where 
itenters the ms t Lake of Iimen, in the 
south-west of the province. ‘The river’ divides 
the elty into two towns, one called the quarter 
of St, Sophia, the other the Market-town ; the 
former contains the Cathedral of St. 
‘which is entered by some splendid brazen gutes, 
the citadel, ‘offices, an ancient 
Palace of the Czars, now in a state of partial 
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‘the fifth contury, amd from the eleventh to the ; sandy deserts and 
‘Sfteenth century was a place of great commer-' Many small 


‘cial and potitical portance. 


NOVE, an Ita‘ian town in the state of principal are Batnel-Hajar. Sakkot, 
Alessandria and kingdom of Sardinia, and lies , Donguia, Berber, 


‘about equi-distant between the city of Aiesan- 
dria and the base of the Apennines. The town 
contains a castle, a college, and a few good 
Public buildings.” Novi is memorable as the 
spot where, in 1799, the allied Austrian and 
Humian army obtained a splendid victory over 
the French commanded by Joubert, whose 
forces were routed with f-arful slaughter. 

NOY, Witttax,a celebrated Eng.ish lawyer, 
fn the beginning of the seventeenth cencury, of 
repubiican princiy!es, and.as a Parilamentarian, 
‘an obstinate antagonist of th 
however, made him Attorney-General, upoa 
‘which he changed his pulitical views, and be- 
came as determined a supporter of the royal 
Prerogative as he had been formerly its oppo- 
nent. It was Noy who suzgested the 
ship-money, the primary cause of his master" 
rain, He wrote several works on legal sub- 
Jects, and died in 1634. 

NOYADES, meoy-ads, a term applied, during 
the first French Revolu:ion,toa barbarous method 
adopted by the sanguinary wretches of that 
‘time to exterminate the aristocracy and all per- 
‘sons at all connected with the upper class of 
society. |The Noyades consisted of a number of 
‘halks, old boats, and ships, aboard which bun- 
‘dreds of wretched beings, ignorant of what fate 
awaited them, were conveyed, then driven into 
the holds and cabins, and, when every compart- 
‘ment was fitled, the hatches were battened 
down, and, wien @ sufficient number of these 
living graves were freighted, they were towed 
Out to sea, and then, by withdrawing a series of 
plugs in “the ship's bottom, previously con- 
structed, the vessels siowly filled, and the im- 
Prisoned wretches had the horror’ of feeling the 
encroaching death they could neither see nor 
hope to escape from, suffering a few hours of 
Snexplicable horror as the certainty of their fate 
Decaine apparent ; at length the water-logged 
ship gave a lurch, a sudden roll, and then, with 
ita still living freight, rushed 'to the bottom. 
At Nantes, under the’ orders of the execrable 
Carrivre, these Noyades—the guillotine being 
00 stow ‘for his insatiate vengeance—wero fret 
contrived and employed for & length of time, 
and were called, with an attempt at devilish 
































hamnour, Zee Nace dela Lvre,"ot the espousals 
the Lnire. 
NOYON, a small town in France on the 


River Verse, in the Department of the Oise. 
It has a cathedral, # bishop's palace, a hospital, 
and a few other pablic buildings, and 8,000 in- 
habitants, who carry on a trade in linen, stock 
‘ngs, leather, and hats. 
‘NUBIA, country of Eastern Africa, anciently 
a kingdom of great historical interest, bounded 
fon the north by the Said, or Upper Egynt, 
south by Abyssinia, west by the White Nile, 
and east by the Red Soa, or, in other words, 
i extends from 10° of’ northern latitude 
to the tropic of Cancer, or 23° 75’ north, and 
les between the longitudes of 30° and 40° east, 
‘and hus an area of nearly 300,000 square miles. 
Wubla is large irregularly-shaped tract of 
vuntry lying along the western shore of the 
“a Son, and consisting in chief of immense 
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consequence of the extreme dryness of 
for,as the Nile does not overflow till it 
Egypt, the land has no irrigation or 
but that diffused through artificial means 
the natives, who, from the streams 
raise water by a very ancient, tedious, 

by 
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it is either sent to the fields by 
ditches cut in the earth, or else thrown 


sure broadcastover theland. Barley and 
called dhourra, are the principal cereals; 
‘though beans, tobacco, water-melons, 
what ure known as lentils, arein some 
tensively, and in other localities only 
grown. Except plums, few fruit-trees 
tivated, though the climate seems favourable 
the growth of many varieties of the most 
teemed fruits of such a latitude. Goats are 
Teared in considerable numbers by the mative 
Arabs, and sheep and cattle are largely proper 
ated Tue natives are extremely Well mede, 
Muscular, and strong, wi ‘expressive, 
features, That which renders Nabia so imeeres- 
‘ng to the man of inquiry and the scholar is the 
abundance of magniticent ruins with which the 
whole kingdom is covered. 

‘Nubia was formerly divided into several king- 
doms or petty states, those best known to Eure- 
peans are Dongola ‘and Sennaar, but, since the 
conquests of Ibrahim Pascha, the whole country 
has in @ measure been thrown open and conse- 
quently better koown by its subjugation to the 
Egyptian viceroy. Nubia is only fertile along 
‘the banks of the Nile, or in the vicinity of streams 
and rivera, the rest of the country being stony 
orsterile. "The most important ‘products are 
old, ivory, sandal-wood, ebony, datcs,and civet. 
Nubia once carried on ‘a very'important trade 
‘with Constantinople and Persia in slaves, and 
was considered the first mart in the Eastern 
world for that iniquitous but lucrative traffle— 
the tallest, finest, and most valuable of this 
human merchandise being brought from Nubia. 
The chief towns of the country are Derr, the 
capital of Egyptian Nubia; Dongola and Sen- 
‘naar, once capitals of kinguoms of that name, 
but now regarded as provinces: Shendy, in the 
province at “Atbara ; and Sona-Kem, the capital 
of the country of the Bedjahs. 

‘The Romans, when they conquered Egypt 
and reduced that ancient kingdom to the can 
dition of a province, attempted the subjugation 
of the iuch-talked-of kingdom of Nubia ; bat 
finding, as they proceeded, that beyond the 
Said the country was rocky and barren, and 
Rot worth the trouble of either conquering or de+ 
fending, gave tho whole district, from the 
southern border of Uppor Eaypt, to the extent 
of seven days’ journey, to a martial tribe of 
colony called the Nobis, who were to at st 8 
rampart or defence against the predatory inaa 
slons of the hordes beyond, The Nobstw sub> 
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the Senate exercised among themselves the 
fanctions of royalty, each senator enjoying, for 
fice days, the absolute powers of sovereignty, 
‘ill the ‘people, at length weary of so many 
masters, insisted upon having one magistrate 
whom ail should obey. Compelied to acquiesce, 
the senate elected a Sabine gentleman of an 
exemplary and pious life, of profound wisdom 

forty, placed him above 





and one who, in addition to his other qualities, 
‘had the good fortune to be loved and revered 
equally by the Roman as by the Sabine portion 
of the inhabitants. The appointment of Numa 
Pompilius was consequently hailed by the entire 
People with the most unbounded joy, an event 
‘which occurred in the thirty-fifth year of the 
City, and 715 years before the birth of Christ. 
The whole of Numa’s time was spent in inspir— 
ing his subjects with a love of piety and a 
veneration for their gods; to this purpose, he 
built temples, instituted sucred offiecs, religious 
feasts, framed a code of laws, and, by the advice 
of the goddess, or nymph Egeria, with whom be 
had constant ‘communion, he built the Temple 
of Janus, and established the sisterhiood of the 
‘Vestal virgins or nuns.—See Eornia, 

For the encouragement of agriculture, he 
Alvided the lands obtained in war by Romulus, 
among the poorer part of the people, regulated 
the calendar, and, by dividing the citizens into 
tribes and trades, and compel!ing them to live 
together, abolished the distinction between. 
Romans’ and Sabines. After a reign of forty- 
three years of profound peace, he died at the 
age of eighty-three, A.U.C. 82, and 672 B.C., 
ordering his body, contrary to’the custom of 
the times, to be duried in a stone coffin, and his 
dooks of ceremonies, twelve in Latin and as 
many in Greck, to be enclosed in a similar recep~ 
tacle, and interred by his side. Numa was at 
once’ the most wise, pious, and exemplary mo- 
arch the Romans ever had, and his memory 
‘was consequently long after deeply revered by 
the Roman people. 


NUMBERS, in Biblical history, the title of 
the fourth of the five canonical books of the 
Old Testament, written by Moses, and called the 
Pentateuch. This book was written by Moses 
‘on the plains of Moab, near the Jordan, and not 
far from Jericho, and just before his death. It 
is called Numbers, ‘because it treats of the 
numbering of the people, in the second year of 
their coming out of Egypt. It also contains the 
laws, civil and religious, given to them in the 
wilderness, and compreliends, on the whole, a 
period of thirty-nine years. 


NUMIDIA, in ancient geography, an inland 
country of Northern Africa, bounded on the 
north by the Mediterranean ‘Sea, south by Ge~ 
tulia or Libya, east by Jusea, and weet by Mula- 
cha, separating it from Mauritania; it had a 
length of nearly 500 miles, and an’ indefinite 
width, though probably not'exceeding £0 or 60 
tiles, 

In the time of the Carthaginians, Numidia 
contained two powerful nations, the Massyli and 
the Masscesili; and by the Romans was divided 
into Numidia proper, including the first-named , 
people, and Mauritinis Cesariensis, or the 
country of the Massesili, the capital being 
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‘The first conquerors of Numidia were the 
Carthaginians, who, if not masters of the whole 
country, were always on terms of such close 
alliance, that the Numidians constituted the 
great-strength of thelr armies, The Numidians 
‘worshipped the sun, and in many parts paid 

vine honours to the Pheanician gods, 
gut of respect to their Carthaginian alles, The 


flowing freely around thelr , Dut neon 
fined by belt, ligature, or ‘They wero very 
‘warlike, excellent horsemen, and renowned for 


Preferred nocturnal warfare, the sudden sur- 
‘rise and the rapld onslaught, to the open day 
and regular mathematical mode of battling ; 
hence, as irregular troops, they wereinvaluable; 
rode barebacked without saddle, and often 
without bridle, and possessed an immediate and 
Tillery. strength. lays exclave in 
military th lay tex 
thelr cavalry; ‘and the Numidian horse and 
‘Spanish infantry formed the flower of all Hanni- 
‘bal's and all the Carthaginian armies, 

‘When Numidia fell, after Carthage, before 
the Roman supremacy, it existed for some time 
under its own kings as a tribatary state to 
Rome, till Juba, its last sovereign, a descendant 
of the great Massinissa, having been slighted by 
‘Casar, espoused the cause of Pompey and free- 
dom ;'and after the fall of that illustrious 

mneral, still held out with Cato, till Cassar, at 
fengeh, having subdued hs other enetiesturded 
his sword against Labienus and Juba; and, in 
the end, nally defeated both, and made himself 
master of Numidia, which henceforth became 
‘@ Roman province. 

‘Much of Nomidia is now in 
French Algeria ; and the modern city of Con- 
stuntina stands on the ruins of the ancient Nu- 
midian capital of Cirta, 

NUNEATON, @ town of Warwickshire, in 
the West Midland District, situated on the small 
River Anker. “Nuneaton is a remarkably neat, 
well-built, and regular town, has handsome 
church with @ massive square tower, an excel- 
lent free school, and a few other publie bulld- 
ings, Ribbon weaving may be regarded as the 

jie trade and source of general industry, 
which, with few less important trades, finds 
occupation for a large portion of the 13,046 in- 
habitants who form its population, showing a 
‘decreave from the census of 1851 of 486. 

NUREMBERG, or NURNBERG, a town in 
the north of Bavaria, situated on’ the River 
Begnlts, which, flowing through thetown divides 
it into ‘two nearly equal parts. Nuremberg 
‘was formerly a place of considerable strength, 
‘and, as a military position, was a town of great 
feortance. Of fi once frmiaable defmoes 

lo now remains externally, except parts 
of @ crumbling old wall, and ‘a few flanking 
towers. The Reichsfeste, or castle, in by-gone 
ages the occasional retreat of the Germanic 
‘emperors, stil exists; and, with a fine floridly 
‘ornamented council house erected in the seven- 
teenth century, achurch dedicated to St. Sibald, 
© good lbrary'of manuscripts and early speci 
‘ens of bloek-printing, an alms-house, hospital, 








and another church with a fine and an 
tutar-plece by Vandy, comprise the chief publle 
buildings ofnote. The principal trades of the 
town are musical and mathematical instruments, 
fron and brass works, pins, needles, and toys of 
every description. The town is celebrated for 
having had the first paper-mill in 

rected i iin 1380, and for the Savention of 
gun-carriages. ‘and bookselling form 
Also a large portion of fis trade. Population, 


NUTMEG, the kernel of the fruit_ known 
asthe Myriotica Moschata, and 1s eoclosed in & 
fibrous case or pericarp, called Mace. The tres 
Producing this well-known spice is a native of 
‘the Moluccas, and espectally of the island of 
Banda, in the Indian Ocean, ‘The tree rises to 
‘the height of thirty or feet, bas wide 
spreading branches, and ts easily transplanted, 

NYL-GHAU, or White-footed Antelope, 
which appears to be confined to the north-wes- 
tern provinces of Hindostan, and the countries 
situated between them and Persia, 

‘The male is superior in stature to the stag; 
his head is large, with black horns, seven oF 
eight inches long’; his neck long an 3 
the general colour of his body is slaty-gray, with 
patches of white. In captivity it is 
‘shows marks of pleasure when fed 
Dut occasionally exhibits » capricious temper. 





been laid prostrate by his onset. The Nyl-Ghan 
is the Damaiis Risia of the modern, and 
Antelope Pica of the older naturalists. 

NYMPH, inthe heathen mythology, a kind 
of female delties, divided into aquatic and ter- 
restrial divinities, or land and sea nymphs. The 
nymphs of the land held supremacy, some over 
‘woods and valleys, others over hilis, and rocks, 
and plains; and others, again, over certain trees, 
or special ‘objects of ‘vegetation ; among the 
latter were the wood nymphs, the Dryades, and the 
Hamadryades, or oak-tree nymphs, and the 
‘mountain genii, the Oreades. , 

Of the sea, or more properly speaking, water 
‘nymphs, the number is almost legion, and em- 
braces divinities, presiding, not only over ocean 
‘and sea, but over river, lake, rivulet, stream, 
‘and fountain; receiving the name of Oceanides, 
Nereides, Naindes, Potamides, etc. 

Nymphs were represented as young. and 


th and beauty, 
Baal" represcets 


of the water nymphs, from which they seemed 
‘tobe pouring. 

NYMPHZA, the water-lly, 8 genus 
perennial plants, so named from their 
sara the Bay 

are 
Chie spcin, They bela to 
chief species. long. 
‘ndriar order Monopyniaof Lnngras, and tthe 
natural order, Npmphaacee, 
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PREFACE. 


Tue promise given to our Subscribers with the first part of the 
Dictronazy or Uszrut Kxowzepae has been faithfully kept, 
the evidence of our exertions being now before the Public, in 
the fourth and concluding volume of the Work. 

It would be a piece of useless iteration to inform our Sub- 
scribers of the contents of the volumes before them, but there 
are a few subjects to which we beg to draw attention, and to 
which we trust we may refer with some satisfaction. These 
are the abstract Histories of the Kingdoms and States, which 
follow the geographical description of Countries: and though of 
necessity extremely brief, are still of sufficient length to convey 
a general impression of the rise and progress of their Peoples 
and Nationalities, 

Another subject, and one we believe not to be found in any 
work of a similar character to this, embraces Manufactures, such 
as those of shot, glass, needles, weaving, casting, paper, &c., 
each sufficiently elaborated to give a clear idea of the manner 
in which such Useful Arts are effected. 

‘We have endeavoured to put before the Public a clear and 
brief description of those things, events, persons, and places, 


iv PREFACE. 


connected with the History of the World and of Mankind, of 
which most persons are expected to be informed. How we have 
performed our task it is for the Public to decide from the result 
before them in the Dictionary or Userut. Knowxeper, which, 
now completed, we most respectfully submit to their approbation 
and patronage. 


Loxpon, October, 1862. 
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Os the fifteenth letter in the alphabet, and 
the fourth vowel, Tt has three sounds; 8 long 
sound, a8 in hone, drone, tone, etc.': o short 
sound in lof, got, rot, knot, etc. ; and the sound 
‘of 00,8 in the Italian wand French ou, as in move 
and prove. The long sound is usually denoted 
by @ atthe end ofa word or syllable, as in Bone, 
Tonaly it ts ly long before ‘ double 1, 
rel, bat sort n dl ta and words of 
more than one, asin folly, volley. 
‘numeral, O- was sometimes ase by the ane 
eat fe 1, and with © dash over tt 0, for 

‘Among the Irish, O prefixed to a name of a 
family signifies Y, OF denotes a character 
of dignity, as O'Connor, O'Neil, O'Carrol, and 
‘answers to the Celtic or Highland Mac. 

In pharmacy, 0 is a contraction for Octarius, 
a ‘or pound fluid; and in chronology, 
O.gbana N.S: stand for old and new style, ok 
moder arttinete it is used for the cipher, and 
Tepresents nothing and in music, the ancients 
‘used O as a mark of triple time. 

‘OAK, in botany, a name common to all 
varleties of trees of the genus Quercus, of which 
there are three British species, the Quercus 
Robur, or comon Oak; the Q. Pedunculata, or 
Pedunculated Oak; and the Q. Pubescens, or the 
Durmast. 


OAKHAM, the chief town of the small 
county of Rutland, beautifully situated in the 
vale of Catmos, and surrounded with lovely 
scenery. The principal objects of observation in 
the town are, fine church, with a lofty spire, 
and a richly-endowed graminar-school, There 
‘are also the ruins of an ancient castle, founded 
in the time of Henry Il.; the county hall, 
where the assizes are held, being a part of this 
once-tmposing baronial keep. 

‘The town contains a population of more than 
3000, and the district, of 11,078, showing a de- 
crease since 1851, of 435 in the fotal population 
of the town and neighbourhood. 

OAKHAMPTON, a town in the west of Eng- 
land, in the county of Devonshire, situated near 
the rise of the small river “ Oak,” and lying on 
the boundary of the well-known plain of Dart- 
moor Forest, about twenty-two miles west of the 
‘county town of Exeter. 

xpton was a place of considerable im- 
portance in the Saxon ages, and entered as 
town of some consideration in Domesday Book, 
and, at the period of the Conquest, ‘tn that 
record as possesaiig @ weekly fair and four bur- 


esses. 
‘Oskhampton formerly returned two members 
to Parliament, but suffered with Old Sarum and 
other rotten boroughs at the passing of the 
Reform Bill, when it was distranchised. 
OAKUM, tho substance of old ropes un- 
twisted, and pulled to pieces into loose bemp, 
‘and principally used for caulking the seams of 
ahips, and for stopping leaks, ‘That obtained 
from ‘antarred rope is called white oakum, 
‘OASIS, a name given to any fertile spot in 
the midst of a desert or barren waste, but more 
Particularly to certain fertile places, watered 
by springs, covered with verdure, and often 











sheltered by trees, occurring in the great sandy 
‘wilderness of Africa. 

‘Two such spots in the Libyan Desert, ealled 
the Oasis Magna and Oasis Parva, the firet situ 
ated in latitude 26° north, and the second in 
Jntitude 26° 60' north, have been long famed 
for thelr fertility, and the subsistence and 
shelter they afford the perishing traveller. 

OATES, Trros, « hated and detestable in- 
former of the seventeenth century, and one of 
the most infamous of all the hypocrites and 
false swearers who disgraced that shameless 
Periad of our history. 

‘Titus Oates, whose name is so intimately 
‘associated with the “Popish Plot,” which he frst 
fabricated, and then professed to expos, was 
originally ‘the son of an Anabaptist, 7 
and born about 1655. “Maviag. taken aly 
orders, he was presented to a small living by 
the Duke of Norfolk; an indictment for perjury, 
compelled him, however, to vacate his pul 
and accept the chaplaincy of a vessel of war 7 
Dut here, a charge being made against him of 
attempting some horrible offence, he was ex- 
pelled from the fleet with ignominy. 

Destitute of all means of support, he next 
pretended to have religious qualins, and fearing. 
‘he had made @ wrong selection in’his religion, 
‘sought counsel in this spiritual difficulty of the 
Gatholes, and by pretending to be a convert to 
the Romish creed, was patronised by the bod; 
of Jesuits, who, ‘thoroughly deceived by hi 
hypocrisy, admitted him to their brotherhood, 
‘and College of St. Omer’s, where he remained 
for some time, so trusted and believed in, that 
he was sent ‘on important business from the 
Order to Spain. In the execution of this com~ 
‘mission he ‘began to give his new friends such 
aan idea of his villainy, that on his return to St. 
‘Omer’s, the Jesuits, disgusted with his conduct, 
expelled him from their house. 

‘Burning with revenge, and at the same time 
pinched by necessity, Oates came to England, 
‘and with the shallow babbling Dr, Tongus 
concocted the scheme of the Popish Plot, and. 
then pretended to discover the secret of the 
treason to Government, Oates declaring that 
he had only pretended to embrace the Catholic. 
faith for the purpose of discovering the machi- 
nations of their party. ‘Though his statement, 
when examined before the Privy Council, was 
Inconsistent and contradictory in all its, I~ 

tant ‘such was the atrength of po- 
Palar prejudes at the time, thet thie on, 
infamous in all his relations, was petted by the 
Parliament, idolized by the’ people, called the. 
‘saviour of luis country, presented with = 
of £12,000 a year, lodged in Whitehall Palace, 
and given a guard of saldiers to protect hint 
titty tr eine ea 

subsequently mony 

the Earl of Stafford, and growing bold in his 
audacity, accused the Duke of York of being a. 
Popish traitor ; for this offence, however, he was 
hegvily fined and imprisoned. 

rhen the duke subsequently came to the 
throne, Oates was convicted of perjury, put in 
the pillory, and sentenced to imprisonment for 
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life; the latter part of the sentence was, how- 
‘ever, cancelled on the secession of William ; and 
hhe regained his liberty after a few years con- 
finement. Died about 1706. 

OBAN, a large village, or rather small town, 
{in the west of Scotland, in the county of Argyle, 
‘tuated in the Sound of Mull, and about twenty 
miles from the ducal seat of Inverary. It hes a 





‘good trade in slates, fh, and straw hats, and 6 
Population of 2,000, 
‘OBERLAND, ion of Switzerland, gens 


rally called 7he Oberland, and consisting of por- 
tions of the three Cantons of Berne, Uri, and 
Unterwalden; in a more limited sense it’ only 
embraces the three adjacent valleys of Grin- 
delwald, Husil, and Lauterbrannen. 

OBERLIN. Joaw Freventc, one of the most 
‘estimable philanthropists and’ worthy divines 
‘hat his country has produced. ‘This truly ex- 
‘cellent man, who sacrificed his own life and pro- 
spects for the good of his flock, was born at 
‘Strasbourg in France in 1740, and having en- 
tered the Protestant Church, at the age of 
‘twenty-seven, accepted the miserable curacy of 
‘the Bun-<de-la-Roche, a wild, uncultivated, sterile 
waste in the mountains to the east of the 
Vosges, and where his ignorant and half-wild 
parishioners were as rude and uncongenial as 
‘the bleak mountains among which their uncouth 
huts were perched. Here, for fifty-nine years, 
rejecting the most liberal offers of preferment 
‘and competence, did this good man in poverty, 
and often in grief, labour to humanise, Chris- 
tanise, and educate the boorish peasantry 
‘among whom his lot had been cast, And so 
‘well, so heartily, did he labour, that, before the 
endof his pligrimage, he had converted his 
digoted and morose flock into a brotherhood of 
Joving Christians, happy, cheerful, industrious, 
‘and contented: for he not only educated thelr 
sainds, but he taught them trades and occupa- 
tions whereby they might live in independence 
and comfort, By a system of husbandry he 
‘converted his barren parish, that hardly found 
Pasturage for a few gosta, Into a smiling garden, 
Yielding most of the Gereals and many of the 
fruits of the earth. He taught his people how 
to build warm and substantial cottages with 
fruit-trees and gardens around them ; he erected 
‘a bridge over a mountain torrent, built: school- 
‘oomis, and, where he found desolation, left peace 
and plenty. Neighbouring princes and kings 
heard of his wonterfal exertions, and, in their 
‘admiration, sent him orders of merit and in- 
-aignia of honours. It is almost needless to say, 
that such # man was loved by his flock with a 
feeling almost akin to idolatry; he was thelr 
friend, companion, instructor, pastor, and thelr 
‘beloved father ; and when, in 1826, he peace- 
ably sank into the grave, at the age of elghty- 
‘six, the deprivation to his parishioners was so 
‘Brest and overwhelming, that they felt as if they 
ad lost the very source of light and warmth. 
OBI, OBE, or OB, a river of Asiatic Russia, 
and the largest and most important river in 
the entire Russian Empire, The Obi rises as 
far sonth a8 45° of northern laitads, and about 

° eastern longitude, in the Bogodo range, or 
near the Little Altai cliain, forming the northern 
boundary of Mongolia. After leaving the moun- 
tain region the river pursues @ north-westerly 
course, till, on the parallel of 60° north, ib 
centers the Lake of Obi, ffom whence it isues 
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by two streams on its northern extremity, 
which, after running east and west for nes:iy 
200 mites, converge and unite beyond the torn 
of Tomsk, the river then holds a westward 
course through the government of Tobolak, #8 
far as the town of Samaroo, where it receives is 
chief contributory, the great River Irtish. From 
this point the Gbi proceeds in two, paral 
streams some twenty miles apart, and holding 
1 north-north-east course to Sobiski, where it 
terminates in the Gulf of Obi, sometimes called 
the Sea of Obi. In this course of 2.400 males the 
Ovi flows through some of the grandest, most 
dreary, and romantic scenery in Northern Asis, 
sometimes pursuing ita course through regions 
of sterile desolation, where the human voit 
feldom wales an echo, at others through dd 
impenetrable woods, or rushing through chasms 
of rocks, and, for leagues, confined by lofty 
precipices, that, by their altitude, shut ont al 
daylight from ‘the profound and’ inky-looking 
stream below. No river in Europe or Asials 
so abundantly stocked with fish as the 0b 
thronghont its entire length, making it inthis 
respect a marvel even to those who dwell 02 
its banks. 

OBI, Guty or Sea or, an estuary formed by 
the opening of the River Obi, having a lengtt 
north and south of 400 miles by a general arr. 
age breadth of 80 miles; bonnded on the svath 
by the province of Samoledt, and north by the 
Arctic Ocean, Into which it opens, and shot it 
on the east by Samoledi, and west by the Pa 
insula of Kara, 

OCEANICA, a name applied by mote 
French and German geographers to what i! 
now termed the fifth division of the gic 
comprising what, wo call Australasia and Fo 
nesia, or Australia and the South Pacific ant 
Asiatic Isiands, 

OCEANUS, the god of the sea, son of Calss 
and Vesta, the husband of Tethys, and the fath 
of all the water-nymphs, called Oceanides, sod 
those presiding over fountains, streams, so! 
rivers. 

OCHIL HILLS, a range of mountains it 
Scotland which traverse part of the counties 
Perth and Fife, having & culmination at Ber 
cleuch of 2,300 feet. 

O'CONNELL, Daxret, the Liberator, ss 
‘was called, during the latter part of his Hietine 
wa highly shrewd and talented [rsh lewyet, 
on of & small farmer and landholder ; was bo 
in the county of Kerry in 1775. ig eee 
{intended for the Catliolie priesthood, le Ya 
sent in early youth to the colleges of St. Ome 
and Douai, the law at that time in 
against the Catholics forbidding, the exe 
of any seminary for the instruction of 
clergy; thus, every candidate for holy 
‘was compelled to proceed to the eontinent 
the purpose of education. ‘The breaking ot 
the French Revolution compelled the, yomné 
O'Connell to seek safety by flight, and retura 
is native country. ‘This interraption i 
clerical studies entirely changed the fut 
scheme of his life, and the priesthood itt 
closed against him, he devoted his atteatin # 
the Taw; and, in ‘1798, four years afte we, 
called to 'the Irish bar, am commenced his 
career by an excited speech condeninatar 
then mooted question of the union of 
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‘with Great Britain. O'Connell took up his resi- 
ence in Dublin, and for many years had a good 
Tuk not an extensive practice in the Irish 
me % 

Soon after the commencement of the cen- 
fury he entered the arena of politics, and taking 
up the subject of Catholic Emancipation, qhrew 
his heart and sont into the cause, and for neatly 
‘twenty years was the moving principle of that 
reat undertaking, He was, to use his own 
‘Words, of which there is no reason to doubt the 
‘truth, “the arranger of all public meetings, the 
concocter of all the resolutions, the active 
agent in all the correspondence, the stimulator 
of the torpid, the animator of ‘the lukewarm, 
and, above ali, had to moderate the violence of 
ihe ndsereet and Keep himelf and his every- 
day augmenting party from the meshes of the 
Jaw and the accusation of sedition.” 

‘Through all these years O’Connell was ob- 
taining an infuence and ascendency over his 
countrymen, whieh, a few years later, rose to & 
height of devotion, that pliced the heart of the 
natin titres His hand, and be could at any 

ent, at. & subsequent period, have e 
Arish people as one man tony scheme or under- 
taking, however rash or impolitic. ‘To enable 
Nm to devote his entire energies to the great 
ational cause of Catholic Emancipation, O"Con- 
2ell had been compelled to relinquish the prac- 
tice of his profession ; upon which, his country- 
men made an annual voluntary <ollection, not 
only to reimburse him for the loss of his prac- 
‘tee, but to afford him such a sum as would 
ante a life of comfort and competence. This 

collected all over Ireland, and from every 
Part of the globe where Irish Catholics resided, 
‘was called the ** O'Connell Rent,” and for many 
Years realised a princely revenue, In 1828 he 
Waselected for the county of Clare, so far an 
idle honour, a8 the Catholic Disabilities, under 
Which he laboured, disqualified him from taking 
his seat, In 1429, however, the Duke of Wel- 
lington carried the Bill of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and O'Connell entered the British Parlia- 
ment, Once securely in the House, O'Connell 
‘became a firm and staunch reformer, and took 
S leading part in the great scheme of Parlia~ 
mentary Reform, consummated in 1832 by the 

Passing of the Iteform Act. For the next ten 
Years he labonred quite as arduously to effect 
the dissolution of the Union of England and 
Ireland, as he lind before been to obtain Catholle 
Emancipation. Whether his motives were as 

Pure in the struggle for “ Repeal” as for Eman- 

Sipation, is a question that may be doubted 

eettain it is, that the falling off in the annual 

tribute to the Rent was alleged, and believed at 
the time, to be the direct and cogent reason for 
this new battle-cry. As before, the Irish people 

Tallied round the “Agitator,” as he was called 

by his political opponents, atid “Liberator,” by 

his friends, with the same devotion they had 
evinced on a former occasion ; and money, to an 
almost incredible umount was every week poured 
into the Repeal Fund, with a prodigality that 
seemed to. belic the ‘asserted poverty of the 
country. An immense bullding was erected in 

Dublin, called “ Concillation Hall,” for the trans- 

action ‘of the business of tho movement, and 

Gerttin days were assigned in every werk for the 

Fecelpt of subscriptions and the delivery of 

mpeeches. The prudence that had characterized 


























O'Connel’s previous conduet seems to have de- 
serted him on this occasion, for his orations. 
became s0 violent, inflammatory, and even 
threatening to the Government, that in 1843 he 
‘was arrested, tried, and convicted of sedition 5 
sentenced to’ pay & fine of £2000, and be im- 
Prisoned for one year. Strenuous efforts were: 
made by bis partisans to obtain a reversal of bis 
sentence; and finally,an appeal was rade to the 
House of ‘Peers in his favour. Their Lordships 
ultimately reversed the Judgment, and after a 
few months’ incarceration, Daniel O’Connell 
was liberated. ‘The intem| he himself 
had shown in’ his Repeal es, and the 
‘unguarded expresstons he had been in the hablt 
of fulminating against the ministry had given 
birth to, and fostered, @ new school of violent 
demagogues, called the “ Young Ireland” party, 
‘who; as O'Connell became more temperate after 
his trial, assumed the leadership of the Repeal 
movement, and by their rash, headstrong, and. 
seditious conduct, in a few weeks—in spite of all 
O'Connell's efforts to the contrary—ruined the 
aupe, by driving from its ranks all those whose 

it and position in the state had so long giver: 
it support and influence. 

‘row that time O'Connell's occupation was 
cone, hls power declined, and with it his in~ 
juence over the passions of the people. The 

‘mortifcation consequent on the ruin of his hopes, 
Joined to the anxieties and fatigue of such con— 
‘tant excitement, impaired bis health, which 
declined so rapidiy that his friends advised his 
Temoval toa warmer climate, and he accordingly 
repaired to Italy, intending to sojourn at Rome. 
Dut, his malady increasing, he expired at Genoa, 
‘on his way to the Eternal City, 1847, and in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 

O'CONNOR, the family name of race of 
Irish kings, who are supposed. to have reigned 
for some centuries in Counanght, prior to ttle 
subjugation of Ireland by the English, under 
Henry IL, in the latter half of the ‘twelfth 
‘century. 

OCTAVIA, the danghter of Caius Octavius, 
and sister of Octavius, afterwards Augustas 
Gesar. Thiy beautiful and virtuous lady, whom 
Shakespeare calls “The patient, Octavius,” was. 
early married to her brother's friend, Claudius 
‘Marcellus; but, he dying soon after, left her a 
young und wealthy widow with two children, 
‘After the quarrel between Cesar and Antony, 
Provoked by the latter's wife, Fulvia, making 
war on Crsar, the two emperors inet, and, 
having explained their differences, cemented 
new bond of friendship; and Fulvia having 
died, Cesar, to make the alliance closer, gave 
his sister Octavia to Antony, and dowered her 
to him as became his own degree, and her aff 
nity of blood. ‘The union, however, was but 
short; after living with’ Octavia tor about 
eighteen months, Antony fled to Egypt and 
Cleopatra, and the deserted Octavia returned to- 
Rome, where, @ second time widowed by 
Antony's death, she died in the eighth year 
‘before the bireh'of Christ. 
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‘of Olmutz, 
‘gary, flows north-west through Silesia into the 
‘heart of South Prussia, to the town of Gossen, 
‘where it, receives its great western tributaries, 
and, by these accessions, having become a large 
and’ important river, pursaes north-east, then 
‘a north-west course, and finally, running north, 
‘through Middle Mark, Ucker Mark, and Po- 
merania, enters the Haff Lake, from whence, by 
‘three straits formed by the two islands and the 
coasts of Pomerania, it finally mingles its waters 
‘with the Baltic Sea, measuring in this course, 
from source to outlet, a distance of not less than 
500 miles. The Oder is strictly @ Prussian 
river, and flows for the greater part of its way 
‘through the centre of that kingdom. 

ODESSA, a large and important city of Euro- 
poan Russia in the Black Sea, and one of the 
‘most considerable commercial marts in that vast 
empire. ‘The town and fortress of Odessa is 
‘built on the eastern entrance of a long deep bay 
oF inlet of the sea, in the government of Cherson, 
and is nearly equi-distant from the mouth of the 
Dniester on the west, and the ‘on the 
east, and about twenty miles from the Bog, or 
River Bug, and the same from the extreme 
‘western peninsula of the Government of Taurida, 
which faces it on the south; and finally, seventy 
niles west from the capital elty of the govern- 
‘ment, Cherson. Odessa, though now a port of 


Youth, pointing the way to Constantinople, the 


ried on, that ina few 
the place of the few 
existed on its site, ‘The streets are wide, well- 


by othors diverging at right angles. The public 
‘baldings are numerous, and comprise a court of 
admiralty, a custom house, hospital, exchange, 
theatre, © lyceum, schools of navigation and 
trade, several pubile baths, and a number of 
‘fine chorehes. "The harbour has been enclosed 
and defended, and lies on the east of the town, 


and is ‘spacious to contain about 300 
‘erchantmen, ‘The fortifestions of the place 


‘Powerful, and comprise @ citadel, 
a row of stone forts, and all the advantages 
which the engineering skill of the present time 











Giving honours tised in addressing their dees 
by the rude people who worabipped such cret- 
tions as Thor and Woden. celebrated 
mythological work, known aa the Edda, and the 
‘Hawinsal, a martial poem, are attriboted 12 
‘the great’ Odin, in is capacity of priest nd 


poet. 
ODOACER, a celebrated Gothic chief, who 
lived in the fifth century, and, having served s 
‘@ mercenary leader in ‘the Roman army for 
several years under the last of the Empeross 
the West, being possessed of a bold and dauntless 
spirit, and his ambition prompting him to seit 
the opportanity which the weakness ofthe ey 
ire an :y of the emperor 
‘sented, revolted from his standard, and, rallying 
his countrymen around him, openly defed Ro, 
mulus, commonly called Augustulus, the last of 
the Roman emperors; and, after a few battles, it 
which Augustulus vainly strove to save bis 
throne, :he was finally defeated, and taken pr 
soner hear Ravenna, A.D. 476, With a cat 
sideration not usual in those times and among 
fhe eoerian chiefs, Odoacer treated nis expe 
Tespect, and, fixing on him a 
life sent him to the once magnificent vila of 
Lucullus, where, in peace and retirement, bt 
spent the rest of his life. *Odoacer then: 
the title of King of Italy, rejecting with som 
the degraded tities of Caesar and Augustus, itt 
which the people would have addressed him. Fot 
fourteen years Odoacer governed Italy with ju 
‘tice and ‘pradence, to the happiness and 
of all his subjects; for, instead of pillaging #04 
te eabeaadl apts heal sop 
among su ma, % 
‘third of the land, and this was equally divided 
Among his countrymen 
a rival, more dreaded than any Roman empera 
made his appearance tn Italy, ind 
pute supremacy wi rtunate Odoset 
Eis’ was ‘Theodore, king of the Oxogas 


foo in the plains of Lombardy ; 
‘succession of defeats, he fel 

Ravenna, and here entrenching himself, res 
to defend the place to the last extremity, 


knowing his enemy would not advance on 


oe had granted 2 
Boman emperor at the same place, Theoda# 
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freely offered to ablde by these conditions, but 
no sooner was placed in possession of the city 
‘and its miserable garrison, than he violated his 
oath, and, at a banquet soon after given by the 
‘wietor, slew his captive and rival, A.D. 498, 
O'DONNELL, Lroroup, Count of Lucena, a 
Spanish general and statesman of Irish extrac- 





increased enlarged 
1 all, oF neary al of the plots and intrigues 
‘that disgraced the Spanish court between 1845 
-and 1953, ‘Donnell was more or Jess implicated; 
bat in i850 he was, compelled to fy trom 
Madrid to escape the consequences of # disco- 
‘Yered plot. "He, however, oon after Feappeared 
‘at the head of an insurrectionary movement, 
‘which resulted in a change of ministry, the 
rebel O'Donnell being made chief of the war de- 
partment as a reward for his unconstitutional 
‘eonduct. His triumph in power, however, was 
‘of but short duration, the ascendency of Nar- 
Yaer for a time eclipsing the successful Count, 
‘The intrigue of party soon caused the downfall 
-6f Narvaez, and the ascendency 
‘O'Donnell was once more effected. 


all the expenses of the war. For these services 
‘O'Donnell was created a duke under the style 
of Dake of Tetuan; this, ax it was the most 
Allustrions, was the last ‘important action of 
‘Donets fe hls ame from that time seldom 
pearing in the poll country. 
SPPODYSSEY, the, name of a celebrated epic 
‘poem composed by Homer about 900 years before 


recorded : 
senting the adventures that occurred to Ulysses 
ty years of his travel and wander- 

ings after the sack of Troy before he returned 
to fis home and Kingdom in the lsland of 
EDIPUS was the son of Laius, king of Thebes, 
‘who, after being married to Jocasta, consulted 
the oracle, which informed him that he was 


‘prevailed over 
the duty and obedience of the wife; and she 
‘secretly sent the child away, by a confidential 


place 

Sead of which, he cruclly bared the fort of the 

hild and hung’ him on a tree, suspend 

‘beels, on Mount Cithsron, In this situation he 
rr 








yatstrip 
‘and acquire with avidity all the accompl 
ofthe age, which soexcited their envy, that they 
taunted him with the baseness of his birth. 


cy 


returned to his home he would be~ 
come his father’s murderer. Knowing nofather 


ordered to make way, and refusing to comply, 
‘8 contest ensued, in which the decree of the 
oracle was verified by Cdipus slaying both 
Lalus and his attendant. Proceeding to Thebes, 
‘he was attracted by the enigma proposed by the 
‘Sphinx, and which he determined to solve—as 
Creon, who had succeeded Laius, promised any 


In his endeavours to find the murderer of Latus, 
he first became aware that the stranger he 
encountered and killed was his 
mowed of whlch his remor 
6 voluntarily 
and banished himself from his 
is sald to have fn a singular manner, 
the earth ‘and engulphing him in ite 
depths. The more revolting part of this story 
‘we have purposely suppressed, but it will be 
found referred to under Latos and Jocasta. 


the father ‘of a large progeny, whom 
‘was the lovely Delanira, tre wile of Hercules. 
Gneus at a solemn feast having neglected to 
Sea ae ae Rae he 
ity, enraged at 
soe nage anrag, an furfaly d 


i 
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the 
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‘an engagement, he was suspended and brought 
toe f he was 
Ronourably acquitted. He was an intimate friend 
of Pope, Garrick, Dr. Jobnson, ete., and a great 
patron of arts atid learning, “He died in 1785, 

OGLETHORP, the name of a county in the 
State of Georgis, North America, containing an 
‘ween, 13000 and 14000, and copia chy 

‘ween ), and & cj 
aed Lexington, and 
ns 







O'HARA, Kaw, the name of a highly 


F 
peels 
aus 


‘sovereign State. 

pn EO RIVER — This, one of 
ies ‘Mississippi, rises 

the State of New York, forming the 


i 
F 
i 
t 
Pi 
uae 


flowing south and west, skirting 
and southern boundary of the State 
takes a due westward direction, and, 
Indiana, runs due south, to strike the “: 
of Waters,” the Missisippl, after a 

1000 miles, and about 190 miles below the I~ 


ili 





He rte a ft 
or Tapids, except at ‘4 
oir to te saan baie 
emia beattifal soenery in Americ. 
More than half ofits surfaco nortan 


one in Virginia, with an area of 113 oqo? 
rules, and a population of 20,000; the other # 
Kentucky, with an area of 728 square miles! 
's population of 10,000, 





OIL, an unctaous’fiuld, expresed, drt 
or distived from several’ snimal and Tet 
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stable substances. The distinctive characters of 
-ofls are inflammability, fluidity, insotubility in 
‘Water; with a specific gravity lighter than 
‘water, but heavier than alcohol. Oils are 
divided into ficed, fwid, essential, and vola- 
fie, ‘The Axed oils are’ represented by palm 
-cil, spermaceti, lard, and blubber; the fuld, 
olive, castor, almond, and others. Essential 
-olls are those active principles obtained, in a 
fluid but unctuous state, by distillation’ from 
herbs, plants, and seeds, euch as oil of mint, 
Peppermint, ‘cinnamon, ‘cloves, aniseed, and 
many others—all used as valuable agents in 
‘medicine. The term, volatile oils, though em- 
bracing all the essential olls, is more directiy 
sconfined to the oll of amber, rhodiam, tur- 
‘pentine, and some few more. 

OIL, Orsve.—Olives yield an oll, which is the 
most popular snd most universal, being that 
‘chiefly used in medicines, food, salads, and in 
various manufactores. It is drawn from the 
sfrutt by presses or mills made for the purpose. 
‘The consumption of this oll is incredible ; and it 
da vepated one of the most useful things in the 
‘world. ‘The sweetest, and what we most es- 
teem, ‘comes from the southern pert of France ; 
‘but vast quantities are imported from Florence 
and Laces, 

Tt was the custom of the Jews to anoint with 


guests were anointed with oll, and thelr hair 
‘drenched in aromatic unguents, 
qualities, has the 


Oil, among its other 
of 
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‘The principal rivers are the Oise, the Aureg, 
the Aisne, the Epte, the Thersin, and the 
Breche. It produces the usual cereals ; and the 
forests are very extensive. Cattle and sheep 
‘are reared in large numbers; and wine, beer, 
and cider, are consumed in great quantities 

fhe inhabitants, The manufecturea aro, woot- 


Jens, carpets, calic, and lace, Population, 


OISE, a considerable river in France, rising 
‘by two streams, the one in Ardennes and the 
other near Chernay in Belgium ; and, after a 
‘course of 135 iniles, falling into the Seine above 
Conflans, Tt has’ canal communication with 
the Scheldt, the Sambre, and the Somme. 

O'KEEFE, Joux.—This celebrated dramatist 
was destined for the profession of 
painting, but, having written a play, which was 
Produced with great success in Dublin when he 
‘had only attained the age of eighteen years, he 
‘abandoned the studio for the theatre, He're- 
mained in Dublin as an actor, and occasionally 
‘writing for the stage til his thirty-fourth year, 
‘when “he repaired to London, where he con- 
tinued for the remainder of his life, entirely 
‘occupied as a dramatic author. 

Among, the best of theas ‘productions sre, 
“Wild Oats," “The Agreeable Surprise,” ‘The 
Highland Reel,” and many other admirable 
Bees, Tomas the close of his life ‘he pub 

shed “Recollections of the Life of John O'Keefe,” 
‘but he had ceased to write for the stage, being 
‘almost blind. 

He was born in Dublin in 1747, and died at 
‘Southampton in 1633. 

OKHOTZE, Sea or, a large gulf of the 
Eastern Ocean, enclosed’ between Kamtachatke, 
‘thecircle of Okhotak, part of Chinese Tartary, 
‘and Saghalin, It receives the waters of the 
‘Amoor, has fow idands, and ita navigation ia 


Se ORHOTZE, a of Asiatic Russia, 
fo maritime territory, extending along 
1¢ Beas 





‘the gulfs of the Eastern Ocean, called 
of of Kamtachatks, and of Anadir. “It 
has a length of 1100, and an average breadth af 


160 miles, The climate is severe, and the dog 
and the reindeer are its only domestic animals ; 
‘the natives deal in fur and timber. It lies in 
latitude between 57° and 66° north, longitude 
‘detween 135° 30' and 166° east. The population 
Toate 

Doane arm ease 
= sapere 
is by being the channel of trade be- 
a ‘Irkutsk and Kamntechatka. Population, 


OLAND, an island belonging to Sweden, in 
the Baltic, and separated froni the mainland by 
the Straita of Kalmar. Oland is 60 miles long, 
vii breadth of fom 2 to @, and « population 
of 10,000. 

OLDGASTLE, Sm Joex, Loxp Conzax, 8 
celebrated historical character, who flourished 
in the fourteenth century, ‘ahd after his 
ouleel, Wy his benevolence’ and gencroste, 

b evolence ° 
fhe title of the “Good ‘Lord Cobham.” Sir 
John was born in the reign of Edward II, 
and, zealously advocated the principles ot 


pagating the works and opin of eal 
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‘Decame @ prominent leader among the Re- 
formers of that time. For this he was excom- 
‘municated, and sent to the Tower for heresy, 
from which fortress, however, he escaped and 
fled to Wales. On an accusation that he meant 
to overturn the religion and government of the 
country, and was to advance on 
London at the head of 20,000 Lollards, he was 
‘attainted, and the price of a thousand marks set 
‘upon his head. For four years Lord Cobham 
contrived to escape all the emissaries on the 
search for his person, but at last, being cay 
‘tured in 1427, he was hastily tried as a he 
condemned, in chains, and his 
‘afterwards burnt on the gibbet as it hung. He 
‘was the first polemic author, as well as the 
first martyr for consclence’ ‘sake among the 


English nobly, 
LDENBURG, grand duchy in the north 
of Germany, forming part of the Germanic 
Confederation, and consists of three distinct 
—Ist, Duchy of Oldenburg, with its 
jencies, the lordships of Jever, Bentinck, 
and Varel, ‘having an srea of 2030 square 
miles. 2nd, the Principality of Lubeck and of 
Eretin, having an area of 180 square miles ; and 
‘8rd, the Principality of Birkenfeld, with an area 
of 170 square miles. ‘The area of the whole 
@uchy is 2440 square miles. In 1773 it was 
exchanged for the district of Kiel in Holstein, its 





a 


Ovenburg. 


chief, the Grand Duke Paul, resign 
cousin Frederick Augustus, Duke 
Gottorp, uy 
Russia,” Joseph I1., Emperor of Germany, 
‘erected it into a duchy in 1775, since which 
period, with the of the five years be- 
‘tween’1810 and 1815, it has remained in the 
same family. ‘The house of Oldenburg may be 
considered the most illustrious in Europe, as 
from it are descended the present Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Denmark, and the late 
royal family of Sweden. Population, 278,900. 
OLDENBURG, the capital of the “above 
duchy is situated on the River Hunte, an afivent 
of genes renty-eght mills west of 


it to his 
Holstein 





Bremen. Jt, was formerly fortited, bat iis 
forthe pubic. "Population, 800 
bile. : 
one , & town snd parliamentary 
borough in the north of England, in the county 
of Lancashire, sit on an eminence near 


and 
the 
be understood, when it is known that, 
situated upon the very outskirts of the 
polis of the county, there are not less 

factories within its all 
operation in the different branches 
fabrication, silk and woollen goods, a 
‘which last, it is supposed, more 
tured fn Oldham than in any town 
‘The several branches of industry, s 
ployment to many thousands of 

Irrespective of the adjacent. colieries 
‘occupation they give to numbers more. Oldham 


tere: 
eta 


OLDHAM, the name of a county in 
America, in the State of Kentucky, having 8 
‘area of 220 square miles, and a population of 
7000 or 8000. ‘The Ohio formsita south-westera 
Dorder; and all the rivers and streams that 
drain the land run into that affluent of the 
Mississippl. 
OLD RED SANDSTONE, the name by 
which English geologists designate the varitle 
series of ‘rocks which separate the youngest 
composed, ef canglomerstn mats, 
is comy conglomerates, 
| argillaceous beds, and calcareous beds. Sir R 
Murchison has given the name of Devooist 
system to this series of strata, 
, the olive tree, a genus of 
whieh te best known spect sion ropa 
anative of the south of Europe. All the other 
species are natives of warmer climates. a 
» order Monogynia, nat a 

Oleacece. See Otaves. 

OLEFIANT GAS, a name formerly given 1 
Di-carburetted hydrogen. Tt is so called from 
forming, when mized with chlorine gaan olf 


‘his accession to the throne of | like 


sai CREOMETER, an instrument used to aeet- 
ie weight and of oil. 

ni QUERON, an inland 1 the ‘Atiantie spe 

sing to France, and more particularly 

department of Charente-/ > and in tho 
arrondissement of Marennes. The island bes & 
Jength of nineteen miles by a width of five. It 
‘once belonged to England, and here Richard J. 
is said to have established those maritime lav 
called the “Laws of Oleron,” that have si0e8 
formed the basis of most European maritime 
laws. Population of the island, 16,244 
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OLERON, the name of an ancient town in 
France, capital of anarrondiseement of the same 


ia now chiefly used as. an incense in Roman 
Catholic churches, denzoin, and 
other resins, mi 


OLINDA, s Brasilian city, and capital of 
istrict of the same name. ‘The town is well 
‘Dullt, contains @ fine esthedral, and several 
mapiifoent churches and monasteries, Olinds 
is the port and commercial town of Pernam- 
braso, end bas s population of 6000, 


’s love 
lence, appointed him First Min- 
ister of State, with almost absolute powers. 
His warlike propensities and arrogant preten- 
tons plunged, the conntry into ‘and 
fatal wars, governiment was generally 50 
‘unjust and arbitrary that the whole nation 
GFosmed under the exactions he laid upon it, 
military expeditions were at the same time 
‘both unfortunate and disastrous, and Spain 
Eonour "by his Oingéy and ijudged Sperae 
s a ‘and fll opera 
tions. ‘In his attempt to triumph over the 
French minister, Richelieu, he kept the country 
Im a state of needless war, in wi hhad to 
Blchetles, by bis soperio. gous, carrying all 
ts uperlor. genius, carrying 
Defore him. His headstrong folly and subse- 
‘quent craelty led to the revolt of the Catalontans; 
‘the insurrection in , which ended in the 
Portugese shaking off the Spanish yoke, and ob- 
‘thelr independence ; and, what was still 
‘more fatal to the prosperity of the country, theloss 
‘@f the Brazils, whlch was wrenched from Spain by 
‘the Dutch, in 1640, Hitherto Olivares had main- 
‘tained his disastrous 








fe of profligate extravagance. At 
determined to rouse her 


his conduct; and the grandees 
speror himself appealing to his manly 
duties, brought about revolution in the court 
Olivares was ordered to resign, and Philip, 
waking to the obligations of a king, banished 
‘hls minister to Toro, where, in despair and mor- 
tifleation, he ended his days, in the year 1645. 

OLIVES.—Olives aro the fruit of a tree which 
fs the emblem of peace. 

nativity, 


"Te thee the heavens, tn 
‘crow, 


be bleted in peace snd war 
“ihabepesre, 
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‘conalsting of amaixtureof 
meats and vegetables stewed 
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taken by storm, by the 
‘nmoceaafally besieged again by the name power 
in 1788, In its citadel Lafayette and his com- 


panions were confined for five years; here 
the Emperors of Austria and Russia met, in 
1805, before the fatal battle of Austerlitz; 
to this fortress the Austrian Emperor fled for 
safety on both occasions of his capital being 
in the hands of the French; and here finaly, 
the uncle of the present Emperor abdicated, 
December,2nd, 1848, 

‘OLOF ‘or OLAF, the name of six kings of 
Norway, who reigned over that m of Scan 
dinavia from the year 669—when Olof 1. as- 
ended the throne—to the year 1196, when 
Olof VI died. Also the name of three kings of 
Sweden, who swayed the destinies of that state 
from 643 0 1018, at whlch time Olot II. dled. 
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OLONETZ, an extensive government of 
European Russia, lying in the latitude of 
‘60° 30° and 66° 30’north, and between the longi- 
‘tudes of 29° 40° and 40° 20’ east ; it is bounded on. 
fhe north and east by Archangel and Vologda, 

4 


‘and south and south-west by 
Ladoga, and the government 
‘has a length of 430 miles, 
san area of 6840 square | 
Intion of 263,000, The 
‘except where a few mountains exist, is covered 
‘with lakes, morasses, swamps and dense forests. 
The chief rivers are Olonks, Onega, Vaga, and 
Janet. The lakes exceed’ 2000 in number, 
‘though the most important are, Ladoga, Onega, 
‘Sego, Kemscha, and Nuk. The fisheries are 
extremely productive, and large numbers of 
‘Stun are rich in minerals, and gett gold copper, 
ins are rich in ml ‘gold, copper, 
fron, lead, granite, serpentine, and porphyry, of 
‘Tho elinate i xcoodingly cald’'the sll poor, 
2 climate is ex cold, the . 
and the manufactures ‘but few,’ and those ex 
‘tremely common. Also the name of a small 
town, the former capital of the government, 
situated on the Olonka river, but now only & 
district: it only notod for’ belng the place 
‘here Peter the Great erected his frat dock- 
‘yard. Population, 2800. 
OLYMPIA, in’ ancient georraphy  cele- 
‘brated city of Greece, situated on the Alpheus. 


Ne 
of St, 





ry] 
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‘Jupiter Olympus, 


Of all"the cities of Greece; this was the most 
son account of the games which were 








instituted in it, and which drew 
digiousconcourte of people from all 


‘Jupiter, and Atti, The vemy 
Olympian Jupiter all others 
ness and beauty, and the statue of the 
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sceptre surmounted by an eagle in the other. 

tained slo statten of Minerva letcilen Apolo, 
statues of Minerva, 

Diana, Neptune, and Amphitrite. 

OLY} , & period of four years, reckoned 
from one celebration of the Olympic Games to 
the other, by which the Greeks computed their 
time. The first of these stated Olympiads, which 
constitutes the earliest, regular, and authentic 
In the year of the world 3906; pei’ 008 

year of the worl ‘i years 
after the taking of Troy, 776 before the birth of 
Christ, and 24 years before the foundation of 


OLYMPIAN GAMES.—The Olympian Games 
‘were by far the most solemn and magnificent of 
all the ancient festivals. ‘They were, it is said, 
first celebrated in honour of Jupiter Olympus, 
after his defeat of the Titans. however, 
‘attribute them to Hercules; but, be’ this as it 








the advice of Lycurgus, 
king of Eli, named Sphitus, who being dee 
affected “at 'the calamities ‘under which 


tice. ‘They were held at the city of Olympia, 
Elis, in the neighbourhood of which city was 

‘hippodrome, the stadium, and the sacred 
grove containing the clabrated temple of the 

uplter, together theatre, 

other buldings tinted to the Games, ‘The 
city of Olympla, now known as that of Piss, was 
situated on the right bank of the Alps, ‘near 
‘Mount Saturn ; ina recess of which was a sacred 
‘wood, in which stood the temple of Jupiter, con- 
taining the celebrated statue of that deity, by 
Phidias, besides an infinite varlety of columns, 
statues in marble and brass, ete. For 
some days previous to the festival, crowds were 
seen to Olympla in all directions, by sea 
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‘and land, from every part of Greece, and from the 

‘owt distant countilea, ‘The ceremonies 

in the evening with sacrifices the 
which were adorned with featoons, the 


mov 
‘magnificent scale, all the ipal cities of 
Greece sending victims for the Olympian Jupiter. 
‘The ceremonies were ‘by moonlight, 
tothesound of instruments, and every solemnity 
‘was employed that eould inspire reverence in the 
mmititude. At midnight, when they ended, 
‘Most of the spectators, with an that 
‘ever deserted them during the whole festival, 
Tan instantly to secure places in the course, the 
Detter to enjoy the spectacle of the Games, 
which rere to commence e ieee te The 
Bees eames 9 aie 
ane tie grt gent Es 
ig connect tl 1 games, 1s 
invested for the occasion with plenary authority 
‘to keep in perfect order that vast assembly. 
‘The “ hellanodichs,” clothed in purple robes, and 
‘Dearing the usual ensign of office, seem to have 
exercised a sort of Papal power, and did exactly 
what they pleased, introducing new games, and 
‘modifying old ones. They, however, never 
adopted the cruel gladiatorial shows of the 
Romans; and when a citizen thought proper to 
‘Propose publicly the introduction of these 
shows, in order, as he said, that Athens might 
not be inferior to Corinth, “Let us first,” said 
ag Athenian, with vivacity—let us first over- 
throw the altar of Pity, which our ancestors 
‘raised more than a thousand years ago.” During 
‘the period of the sports, the whole country bore 
‘the appearance of a vast encampment, from the 
number of seats set up to accommodate the 
‘visitors. It was a great fair, with its dealers, 
showmen, mountebanks, and exhibitors of all 
sorts. Rivers and sea were covered with Innu- 
merable vessels, the shore with yes and 
horses; spectators were) thronging from all 
quarters of the globe, and in all varieties of 
costume, some conducting sacrifices to the 
Olympian Jupiter, some deputed to publish 
edicts, others coming to display their ostenta- 
tion or to distinguish themselves by their 
‘superior knowledge and talent. Here sculptors, 
inters, and other artists, exhibited specimens 
of their skill; there, rhapsodists were to be seen 
reciting fragments of Homer and Hesiod 
TEL pas an Depa tt 
ERS Sear 
Se das 
torlans, arguing with one another, reciting their 
Productions, and pronouncing eulogies on their 
ot 
‘The Olympic course was divided into two 
a, the lium and the Hippodromus ; the 
a cen a aie 
six hundred feet long, being ap] ited to the 
foot races and most of the combats; while the 
‘was reserved for the chariot and horse 
ses “Piaticnienmae th 
‘Yivacity. Ho says, “At the first dawn of day 
‘We repaired to the Stadium, which was already 
filed with athletes, exercising themselves in 
Preparatory skirmishes, and surrounded by a 
multitude of spectators; while others, in still 
Greater numbers, were stationing themselves 
‘Confusedly on a hill, in form of an amphitheatre 
above the course; chariots were flying over the 











lain on all son wore heard the sounds of 
rum] of horses merged 
with ne ihonts of the ultiade. 

‘The candidates having undergone an exarl- 
naton by the judges, that they were clear from. 
all immoral stains, were led to the statue of 
Juplter within the senate-house, and there 
sworn that they were freemen and duly quall- 
fed to engage, solemnly vowing not to employ 
any unfair means, bat to observe all the rales 
‘with sincerity. After this, they returned to the 
stadinm, and took thetr stations by lot, when the 
herald demanded, ** Can any one reproach these 
Athletes with having been in bond, or with 
leading an irregular life?” A profound silence 
generally followed this interrogatory, and the 
combatants became exalted in the estimation of 
the assembly, not only by this universal test!- 





of | mony to their moral character, but by the con- 


sideration that they were the free unsullied 
champions of the respective States to which 
they helonged; not engaged, in an7 ra 

strveeie fr inderested oF ordinary object, Bat 
incited to competition by a noble love of fame, 
| and a desire to uphold the renown of thelr 
{native cities in the presence of amembled 


Greece, 
‘The prize of the simple foot-race in the Sta 
Ginm, as it was the most ancient, was deemed 
the most hononrable of any ; #0 much #0, that 
the name of the victor waa generally associated 
with the Olympiad, and quoted with it by 
writers and historians, a great and gra 
Gistinetion. ‘To vary the diversions of the Sta- 
Ginm, foot-races were afterwards peformed by 
children, by men, and by athletes, who ran 
twelve times its length. None of the victors 
were crowned til the last day ; but at the end 
of the race they carried off a branch of palm 
—an emblem of thelr insuperable and 
Tesolution in triumphing over difficulties, In 
order to excite the greater emulation, the olive- 
crowns, as well as the palm-branches, were de] 
sited on a table of gold and svory, placed wit 
view of the competitors and of the whole assem 
Dlage. On his receiving the palm, every one 
Pressed forward to see and congratulate the 
‘victor; his friends and relations embraced him 
with fears of joy; and lifting him on their 
shoulders, held him up to the applause of the 
spectators, who strewed handfuls of flowers over 


‘The gymnastic exercises which bore the 
name of ‘the Pentathlon consisted of leaping, 
Tanning, quoiting, darting, and wrestling, th 
precise form and manner of which it is unneces~ 
Eary to detail. Tt"Included the Cestng, a cruel 
and dangerous species of boxing, in which the 
hands and arms were furnished with gauntlets 
oaded with lead or iron ; but, as the victor was 
generally stained with blood, it was never held 
in much estimation by the Greeks. 

‘OLYMPIAS, the daughter of a king of 
Epirus, the wife of Philip of Macedon, and she 
mother of Alexander; her haughty and vindic= 
tive character, with her more than qu‘ 
virtue, compelled Philip to repadiate and after~ 
wards to divorce her, His subsequent marriage 
with Cleopatra, daughter of King Attalus, 60 
incensed her, that it became necessary to con~ 
fo, ir ina detent fortron eae the, town 
of Pana, to which place Alex 
thisiog witha “mother’s wrongs, deserted Be 
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court, and fled to share her banishnient and dis- 


race, 
‘The death of Philip soon after by the assas- 

sin's dagger has been attributed to Olympias's 

influence; the 

‘was as little to 


yrernment of her son, 


faing thought dexcended from the gods, vied 

a 
her Gwn fame, denied that Alexander was the 
sof Pallp, but the fering of Jupter Am- 
‘mon, who, ‘an immense serpent, 
had obtained access to her chamber. 

(on the death of Alexander, she ected onthe 
government of Macedon ; and to sweep from 
the throne all obstacles’ to her usurpation, 
Put to death Arideas, king of Macedonia, his 
‘wife Eurydlce, and Picanor, the brother of Cas- 
sander, with s hundred of the most influential 
men and princes in the kingdom, who fell before 
and resentful cruelty. 

‘These barbarities, however, only excited the 
popular hatred and a gensral revolt, when Cas. 
‘sender, putting himself at the head of the move- 
Tent, purrasd the haughty queen to hor former 
retreat of Prana, where, with her family, aie 
n ‘and endured a long and vigorous siege, 
‘which she was compelled to terminate by an un- 
conditional surrender, when Cassander sent & 
and of 200 soldiers to put her to death. ‘The 
Deanty, majesty, and grandeur of the queen, as 
‘the confronted her intended murderers in her 
‘regal dress, Jewels, and diadem, so confounded 
the soldiers, that, awed by her commanding 
appearance, 'and unable to execute their com- 
‘mission, they slmultaneously turned and fled, 
-abashed, from her ce, “The trust was at 
Jast confided to the heads of » party of fathers 
‘and relatives who hed been deprived of children 
‘and brothers by the cruel vengeance of the 
‘queen ; and by thoso who felt no touch of pity, 
‘and were insensible to the dignity of fallen 
greatness, ahe was beaten down and hewn in 
‘pleces, about 316 years before Christ. 

‘OLYMPUS, a celebrated mountain in Asiatic 
‘Turkey, in the ancient kingdom of Myala, in the 
modern province of Natolia, 

OLYMPUS, & classic mountain of Greece, 
‘olen the ancients bled as the earthly seat of 


Sympus was situated between Macedon and 
‘Thessaly, and the Greeks supposed that its top 
‘touched ‘the heavens, and from that circum- 
stance led if as the court of the gods; It 
was the highest mountain in the 
World. I¢ is about a mile and a half in perpen- 
dicular height, covered with pleasant woods, 
grottos, caves, fountains ; the poets fabled, that 
nether cloud, rain, nor wind, touched or fell 
‘on the top of this’ sacred mountain, but that 
eternal spring existed on its ‘‘heaven-kissing 
1M.” Its real helght is 6000 feet, its apex is 
capped in uum tad Loy and he old 

tensely severe, The prospect from 
however, {s grand in the extreme. 

Pelion and Ossa appear to link hands in one 
‘love chain ; and the far off and parting Vale of 
‘Tempe seems a narrow gorge. 

OLYNTHUS, in ancient geography, 8 town 
of Macedonia, at the head of the Toronalc Gulf. 
‘Tala ty rose to ch wealth and asto 
excita the Jealous hatred of bob Athens and 











Sparta, who repeatedly waged war, in the hope 
of obtaining both the rich plunder and the mas- 
tery ; after many contests, {t finally fell under 
the supremacy of Athens, and continued a de- 
Pendent elty till the year 379 B.C., when it 
‘paseed, by conquest, under the sway of Sparta, 
Dut on’ the overthrow of that state, thirty years 
later, it regained its freedom. 

‘Its growing importance again attracted the 
cupldlty of ‘who, about 340 B.C., finally 
took and pillaged the’city, though the Ol 
thlans were assisted by a strong body of Athe- 
‘nian troope. 


tant of the ruling chiefs is the Imaum of 
{uscat, which see. 





OMAR I., the second of the Celiphs or suc- 
cessorsof the Prophet. Ebnal Khatlab, ashe was 
called, having been converted to Islamism by the 
prayers of Mahomet and reading the twentieth 
chapter of the Koran, at once embraced the new 
faith with such devotion and energy, that on the 
death ofAbu Beer or Beker in 634 A.D., Omar 
was elected to the high office of chief of the 
faithful or the second caliph of the new 
dynasty. Under the lesdership of this 
and able commander, the Moslem faith was 
‘widely propagated, and, a8 usual, more by the 
sword than the book. He extended the Arabian 
empire by the conquest of Syria, the storming of 
Baalbac, the siege and capture of Jerusalem, 
and the subjugation of Persia. Aleppo and 
Antioch next fell before his sword, and soon 
after the whole of Palestine. Egypt was next 
invaded, and, in 640, that ancient kingdom lay 
subjugated at his feet. It was at this’ time, 
after the capture of the rich and powerful city 
of Alexandria, that the celebrated library of that 
name, founded by Ptolemens Philadelphus, was 
destroyed. general under whom 
war tated, having’ consulted Omar about the 
Aisposal of this :vast collection, was answered, 
Hf the books in the Hbrary agreed with the 
Koran, they were superfluoua ; ifthey disagreed. 
they were pernicious, and ought tobe destroyed, 
In consequence of this horrible decision, the 
annscripts were parceled out into loads f the 

al 





baths in the city, to light and serve 
as fuel for their fret. Some ides of the number 
may be estimated, by the knowledge that they 
served for that purpose for six months. Meso 
potamis, Armenis, and Khorassan next fell 
‘under his sway. ‘The conquests of Omar, his 
inexorable severity towards the vanquished, and 
hia rigid Justice among his own subjects, excited 
many enemies, and frequent were the attempts 
‘made on his life; the of one of the sect 
of the Magi, however ‘his breast, in the 
63rd year of his age and eleventh of his 
A.D, 644, from the effects of which he 
‘within three days. 

OMAR II., Abu Haff, the thirteenth caliph of 
the Ommiades, succeeded his cousin Suleyman 
{a 717, and is sald to have closely imitated in 
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arising dest ‘80 many of his ships, that he 
tras cezapeliod to rage th ‘His persecu- 
‘Hons of the family of Umeyah, of which he, was 

fuch apprehension, expecially 


‘8° 20' south latitude and 1248 40' east longi- 
‘fade, and has a length of 60 by a width of about 
18 milles. ‘The coast is bold and precipitous, and 
the interior high table land. ‘The island is very 
Populous, but the natives are said to be flerce, 


‘warlike, and treacherous, They are reported to | proved 


‘be cannibals, and, when on predatory excur- 
sions, attire themselves in pieces of buffalo 
hide, and adorn themselves with pigs’ teeth, 





Ombay Warriors, 


shells, and goats’ tails, Their arms are, a Dow 
‘and atrow, the latter long and like Javelins, a 
short knife or sword, and a large shield as a 
defence. They carry their food in bags made of 
leaves, and slung round the neck. Thg traftic 
‘consists in exchange of pepper, birds’ nests, and 
Provisions, for tron-work, Chinese wares, and 
Coarse linen. 


OMBRE, a game of cards usually played by 
marae persone, hough ‘two or five can partici- 
‘pate in the game. 

OMBRE DE SOLEIL, shadow of the sun: 





O'MEARA, Banay Epwaxp, a British naval 
surgeon, born in Ireland in 1788, ‘This gentle- 
man first came into notice and obtained some 
notoriety through his attendance on Napoleon 
‘at St. Helena, and in consequence of a work 
‘subsequently ‘published, in which he advanced 
some grave charges against the honour of the 
governor of that island, O"Méara was at- 
Einperor murendered fo the Bly who, being 
‘Emperor surrendered to the w 
struck by his humanity and attention to the 





yet | crewof that ship, took so strong an interest in 


him, as to request that he might accompany 
hhim’to his place of captivity, in the capacity of 
his. persogal medical adviser, ‘The admiral 
‘having given his consent, Mr. O'Meara pro- 
ceeded with Napoleon’s suite to St. Helena, 
where he remained attached to the Emperor's 
household from the autumn of 1815 to the year 


1818, when he was recalled and of his 
rank. On his return he published 
book of reminiscences of Napoleon, called 


Prices, thus, 
‘guineas, an 
3a; a lock of 





phabet, as aipha is the first; 
Omega in Scripture denote the 
the beginning and the end. 

‘OMER, « Hebrew measure, the tenth part of 
an ‘or about three and a half pints 
English measure. 

MER PACHA, the late general-in-chief 
of the Sultan's forces in Europe, and a grand 
Vizier. This renowned soldier was born in the 
State of Croatia in 1801. Being an Austrian sub- 
Ject, and the son of an officer in that service, he 
‘obtained his military education in Transylvania, 
where he greatly distinguished himself; but be- 

‘dissatisfied with the engineering duties 
to which, as a eadet, he was appointed by the 
military authorities, he grew disgusted with his 
employment, and passing into the Sultan's do- 
minions, in the hope of finding more congenial 
means of livelihood, he embraced the Mahome- 
dan creed, and dropping his family name of 
“Lattas,” ‘assumed that of “Omer,” and ob- 
taining & situation as tutor toa rich merchant's 
‘tons was, while residing at Constantinople, en- 
abled to give such frequent proofs of his military 
education, and his admirabl that 
he was appolnted master of tho Miltary School 
of Stamboul. In 1834 he was advanced to the 
grade of officer in the Nizam or regular army ; 
hhe was ordered to instruct the Sultan's eldest 


the 





the dignity of tho Sultan aa, suzerain, against 
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stratogetic mancouvres defeated the rebels at all 
points, crashed the rebellion, and satisfied the 
‘Christian populstion that thelr welfare would 
be strictly protected at all times by the Sultan, 
‘His next enterprise was against the revolted 
Moat ‘aud in 1653 the Ruasians having 


roused the Prath and entered Moldavia and | of. 


‘Wallachia, and the passage of the Balkan being 
threatened Omer Pachs, created generallasin 
was at once despatchedito oppose the advance 
Of the enemy and cover the approach to Con- 
stantinople; he formed a camp at Shumla, put 
‘garrisons into all the towns on the Danube, and 
‘on the Ist of November, 1853, attacked the 
Rossians on the island of the Danube, opposite 
‘Tartukal, and gave the enemy the frat of those 
‘signal defeats that so humbled his pride durin 
fe ret of the war. Several other battles an 
‘engagements followed, concluding me- 

+ morable siege of Silitria, when, after immense 
Preparations and desperate assaults, the Rus- 
slans were compelled to retire from the city 
‘with the loss of 10,000 men. 

Tn the January of 1855 he embarked his army 
‘at Varna for Eupatoria, in the Crimea, where 
ho had hardly well landed, when he was wttacked 
by & force of 40,000 Kusstans, which were beaten 
deck with terrible loss. Omer Pacha subse- 
‘quently Joined the allies before Sebastopol ; after 
the fall of that powerful place, he proceeded to 
Circassia, and Jed his army against the enemy in 
Georgia and the other Caucasian provinces. Ho 
threatened Tels, the eapltal, but the surrender 
‘of Kars foreed him to retreat. He was born at 
‘Vinski, Austrian Croatia, in 1801. 

OME, Sr., a town of Franee, strongly forti- 
fied, on the river Aa, in the department of the 
Pas-de-Calais, 26 miles from Calais and 135 
Roth from Parts, The walls that surround the 
town are nearly three miles in clroult; deep 
entrenchments, ‘marshes, and foar forts, 
‘add additional’ strength to the defences. The 
‘objects of principal interest are, the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, the church of the Jesuits’ 

‘the hospitals, theatre, and public library’ of 
20,000 volumes, with the ruins of St. Bertin, 
‘once the finest Gothic church in France. The 
ramparts, planted with shading elms, constitute 
‘& magniticent walk, and, with the quays, Calais 
‘oad, and the banks of the canals, make the public 
Promenades hardly to be surpessed. St. Omer 
has also a college for the education of British 
Roman Catholic priests. Its manufactures are, 
‘woollen blankets, thresd, paper, leather, glue, 
tobscco-pipes, oll, brandy, and beer; it is also 
the centre for a large trade in wool, flax, corn, 
Jing, and coal. Popalation, with the suburbs, 

OMNIBUS, a modern public of 
Parisian invention, constructed to carry twelve 
‘Pamengers within, and eighteen outside. The 
‘word is derived from the Latin omnis, al, every. 
‘thing, and signifies “ for all.” 

OMSK, a province of Western Siberia, 
bounded ‘on the north by Tobolak, south by 
Independent Tartary, east by Tomsk, and west 
‘by Tartary. Also the name of the capital city 

the, ane provinee, stuated on the right 








0, | Also, the name of a large 


bank of the Irtisch. The city is strongly fort 
fled, the fortifications being in s 

shape, and is always strongly garrisoned. Pop- 
lation, without trope, 7,500. 

ONAGER, the namie ofthe wid wth Frat 
sinus, a yydermatous m 
Ginally inhabiting the great deserts of Central 
‘Asia, and still found there in a wild state, thougt 

‘are no longer numerous. 

‘ONEGA, a large lake of E Rola 
the government of Olonets, to the north-east 
Ladoga, 136 miles long, by 50 wide. It 
contains numerous islands, ‘covered with forests. 
a iver in Huai 

jurope, which, rising in the government 
Vologda and 'Novogerod, flows  northatt 
through Olonetz and Archangel, to discharge 
ite waters into & bay of the White Ses, after 
course of 400 miles. ‘Tho name also of & va 
town in Russia, situated on the Oneft 
River, three miles above its mouth on the 


ONEIDA, & county of the State of New 
York, North America ; has an area of 1101 
quae miles a surface diversified by a est 
Se at a ta ney 

ya. ive, 
fn grain, Ite chief rivers are the Black sat 
Mohawk, with the Oriskany, Sedaquads, Fil, 
Wood, and Oneida Creek aa tributaries. It 
most ‘important towns are Attica, Rome, sd 
Whitesborough. Population in 1850, 998185 
Probably now 100,000, : 

‘ONEIDA, Laxe.—This lakeis rather a0"; 
not exceeding six miles in its widest part, spd 
only twenty-two ints extreme length. itistta- 
ated in the State of New York, and is 
by the Oneida, Madison, Onondaga, and Oxwet? 
counties, receives the’ water fram the rivet 
‘Wood and Onelda, and Chittenango Creek, 104 
terminates in the Oawego, which in turnempt 
its waters into Lake Ontario, 

ONION, a plant of the genus Aldem, and 
particularly the bulbous root of the Ailiem Grp 
‘The onion is a biennial plant, a native of Spelt 
and Portugal, but now cultivated sll. ov 
Europe. The tree onion is the Aildam Profjerss 
the Welsh onion is the Aldsum Mistulon. 

ONONDAGA, a county in the State of Nev 
York, North America, Area, T11 squaremJs 
‘and contains the Onelda and other lakes, snd 
the Onelda and Seneca rivers. Population, 
Tt has brine springs, and the soil is fertib, 
Onondaga, the ehlef town, has a population of 
"ONONDAGA, or Salt Lake, elght miles 108 
‘and two broad, famous for the Salt Pits found 
{ts borders, which are a source of 
revenue. 

‘ONSLOW, a county in North America, Sai? 














of North ‘with an ares of 720 square 
miles; it is drained by the New River, anti 
Ddranchts, and has a capital of the same mabe 
Popuiation, 9000. 

‘ONSLOW BAY is a small portion of # 
Atlantic on the American coast, between the 
Capes Fear and Look Out, on the Ni 
Carolina sea-board. The entrance to the ba: 
which is very shaliow, {a 90 miles from Cape 1 
Cape, and this ia atudded by a chain of lf, 
low, narrow islands, "i 

ONTARIO, Laxs, ono of the great lakes 
North Ameries, stretching along the north-oo 


ONT 
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‘ldo of the State of New York, and forming part 
of the boundary between the United States and 
Canada. Lake Ontario is 180 miles long, by an 
extreme breadth of 50 miles, has 8 circum- 
ference of 480, and a superficial area of 12,000 
miles. It les between the latitndes of 43°" 10° 
‘and 44° 11’ north, and the longitudes of 76° 25° 
‘and 79° 56’ west. The Ontario receives the 
‘waters of Lake Erie, and all the upper lakes by 
the Niagara River, and discharges its waters by 
the St. Lawrence into the Atlantic, after a 
‘course ‘of 1000 miles. Its surface is’ 334 feet 
Below Lake Erie, with which ft has also con- 
ection by a canal. In consequence of the depth 
of the Ontario averaging 600 feet, its water is 
‘seldom frozen to any great extent; its conss- 

quently almost always open, through its whole 

‘extent, tonavigation. The scenery on its banks 
in many places is singularly beautifal. It has 
‘been observed that every seven there 
‘cccurs an unusual rise in the height of the 
‘waters of this lake, for which as yet no satisfac 
tory explanation has been given; gales and 
severe storms are by no means of rare occur~ 
‘ence on the Ontario. When, in severe seasons 
‘portions of the lake along its ‘shores are frozen, 
‘g Kind of vessel called an ice-bast is employed 
for trafic and merchandise; these travel with 
fearful velocity as fast as twenty-three miles an 
‘hour, but require extreme care and much skill 
im managing them, on account of the remarkable 
sensibility of the rudder during such rapid 
transit. The most important settlements on the 
Danks ‘of the Ontario are Kingston, Coburz. 
‘Toronto, and Niagara on the British or Canadian 
side, and Oswego, Sackett’s Harbour, and Port 
‘Genesee on the United States side. Avery large 
‘part of the trade with New York from the west 
‘paees through the lake by Well and Orwego 


ONTARIO, s county in the United States, 
State of New York, with an ares of 617 square 
‘milles ; the soil is in general a rich loam, and is 
generally fertile, Few counties in the States 

‘more abundant water-power thanOntarlo, 

\dent of the lakes Canandaiqua, Seneca, 
‘Gandia, Honegoe, and Hemlock; it has several 
fine rivers, the Seneca and Genesee being the 
chief; Desides these there are several canals 
Antersecting the county. Iron ore, gypsum, and 
marl, are abundantly found, and there is a 
vemarkable spring that emits inflammable car- 
‘Duretted hydrogen gas, and others abounding 
fn sulphur. Population in 1850, 43,977. Also 
‘the name of a town in the same county, with » 
‘population of 2,000. 


Se ONE, & emt pelueld gom, with various 
coloured zones or veins. name of onyx 
‘spplied to any stone of the gem order exhibiting 
wo or more colours strongly contrasted, a8 
‘Yarious agates, banded jasper, chalcedony, etc. ; 
‘ut moreespecially to the chalcedony when it is 
marked with opaque stripes of a pure white 
golour. An onyx is a variety of in which 
the silicious particles are arranged in alternate 
Dorizontal layers of opaque white, and translu- 
cent blue, gray, or brown, resembling the marks 
om the human nail. Also the name of a kind of 
fish—a species of Voluta—found in the Red Sea, 
fand_has the property of being uncommonly 
Gtoriferous, on which account it ts very largely 
‘aged in all Indian perfumes, 








OOLITE, egg-stone, or roe-stone, a carbonate 
of lime, composed of rounded particles like the 
{oe or eggs of a fh. The Portland stone, the 
Yellow Freestone, of Kettering, and the Bath 
Freestone, are all good examples of oolite. |The 
name 1s also given by geologists to one of the 
(emisystemu ofsecondary strate | The colt 

and constitates a considerable formation; the 
beds comprehend sandstones, maris, and clays, 
‘and are particularly rich in’ fossil ‘remains of 
‘extinct spectes. 

‘OONALASHKA, an island in North Ameries, 
—one of the Aleutian group, or Northern Archi- 
pelago, known as the Fox Islands, and belonging 
to Russia. It “ts the largest of the Alentian 








faland rising to = height of 5491 fect. The 
Russian Fur Company have a depot on the 
fsland. ‘The natives, whose burren soll refuses 
the fruits of the earth—Hving on fish, birds, 
roots, berries, and seaweed—thongh wretchedly 
situated in social posttion, are cheerful, active, 
and seemingly contented. 

‘OPAL, in mineralogy an ornamental stone of 
moderate’ value; it {sa hydrate of silica, and 
‘there are several varieties found in different parts 
of Europe and Asia; the principal of these #8 the 
precions or noble opal, which is white, binish, 
Or bluish white, and displays a beautiful variety 
‘of colours and shades of colour, as blue, green, 
yellow, and red, some of which appear at times 
together. ‘This beautiful play of colours ‘ts 
owing to = multitude of Iunperceptible fissures, 
or cracks in thefnterior of the stone, A variety 
of this kind has the property of becoming 
transparent when immersed in water, and is 
called a hydrophane. 

OPHICLEIDE, » musical wind Instrument 
made of brass or copper, and intended to super- 
rede the serpent. The ophicelide is a conical tube 
nearly nine feetiong, terminating in a bull-like 
horn. It has ten holes, or ventages, all which 
are stopped by keys simllar to those of the 
assoon, only iarger, and fs furnished with the 
same mouth-piece as the serpent; it has a 
compass of three octaves and one note, The 
volume of sound it emits, though immense, 18 
rich and melodious, 

OPHIR, in Scriptural geography, was ® 
country renowned, even from the earliest, ages, 
for the immense quantity and fineness of gold 
nines, for the production of uromatic herbs and 
plants, for choice woods, and for its ivory. It 
‘was to Ophir that Solomon sent ships to 
articles fit to erect his magnificent temple, ani 
‘which ships took three years to complete the 
Yoyage out and home, his vessels sailing from 
Aslongabera port, on the Red Sea. Few places 
named in sacred history have caused more per~ 
plexity to discover their true locality than the 
country of Opis. By some, the sitnation has 
‘been placed in the West, and by others in the 
East Indies; and when the time consumed in 
‘the voyage is taken into consideration, the 
‘actual locality might well be supposed to ite in 
some remote quarters. More recent and perhaps 
more accurate speculators, however, have placed. 
the country of Ophir much nearer Palestine, 
‘and so near, indeed, that itis dificalt to under- 

stand how so:much time could have been com 
sumed in voyaging so short a distance. Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveler, asserts that Ophir was 
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‘somewhere on the centre coast of Africa, in the 
‘country now called Sofals, or the const ofMoram- 
Dique, near Zanguebar. " Dr. Day maintains {t 
‘was on the west or Atlantic sea-board of Africa. 
Stil later authorities have placed It on the east, 
sod some on the wes omar of AFM 

‘any medicine producing sleep 
‘8 cessation of pain, as opium and other narcotic 


rugs. —See Orton. 
OPIE, Jour, an eminent historical painter, 
Dorn’in Cornwall inl761. Dr. Walcott, the cele- 


‘brated Peter Pindar, having seen’ some of 
Ople's early sketches—for he had manifested 
traits of artistic gentus from his earliest years— 
isto ad directing ia how he ong make 
‘and dec 1¢ ought to make 
the talent he available for his future 
Denefit, having before his twentieth year esta- 
lished a provincial fame as a portrait painter. 
Ho removed under the auspices of his patron, 
‘the doctor, to London, where the young Cornish 
‘genius s00n became the lon and pet of the aris- 
Yoeracy, and wealth and fame poured in upon 
‘him in @ manner at once rapid and astonishing, 
He was appointed professor of painting in the 
Royal Academy on Fuselt's deuth, and continued 
‘with his pen and peneil to hold foremost rank in 
1his art, fill his death in 1807, when his body was 
Interred beside that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
St, Paul's Cathedral. His chief historical works 
were, “The Murder of James IV.,” “The 
saurder of Rizzio,” “Arthur taken Prisoner,” 
“Hubert and Arthor,” the 
with Juliet,” and“ Bellsarit 
jegaci” and an ingulry fat the rele 
flo of the Ar Teqt 
Cultivation of the Arts of Design in England. 
OPIE, Awetra, a distinguished literary lady 
md suthor of many charming and esteemed 
moral tales and stories ; she was the daughter 
‘of Dr. Andrew, of Norwich, and the second wife 
‘of John Opie, the painter. "On the death of her 
husband, she wrote a Life of Opie,” published 
‘several novels, including, * Adeline Mowbray,” 
and a “ Simple Tale,” “The Eve ot St. Valen- 
‘tine,” and many others. 
OPIUM, the inspissated Juice of the Papaver 
ferum ot somaniferous or white Poppy, & 
lant with which the fleldsof Asia Minor arvaown, 
as they are in England with wheat. | The head 
or seed-capsules are, at a proper period, incised 
‘with a sharp knife, and the Juice that exudes 
‘caught on leaves placed round the stalk, in which 
it falls and hardens by the heat ofthe sun ; the 
product is then collected, and when sufficiently 
‘hardened, made up into masses about the size of 
's snow-bail, and weighing nearly 4 pound, when 
‘each piece fs wrapped in leaves and packed in 
boxes for exportation; though the poppy heads 
are often incised three or four times, the best 
‘opium is obtained from the first incision. As a 
‘medicine, Opium ts one of the most valuable of 
all the drugs in the Pharmacopceia, there being 
hardly any disease to which it is not in some 
form, or at some period, of excellent use and 
Deneft; and no other drag can be put. to 80 
many valuable and opposite uses, Itis both a 
‘stimulant and a sedative, a sudorific and an ex- 
Pectorant, 8 tonic and. ‘a carminative, and in 
‘modified doses, will produce almost every effect 
for which other medicines are required. ‘The 
‘most important preparations of opium are the 
‘compound tinetnre or paregorte,laudanum, and 
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Preparasons one ‘of morphia being equal 
GPOLONAX, Honatne of & meticinal pun- 
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its mouth in the Atlantic, in latitude 41° 11 
‘87 west, 160 miles north 
of Lisbon, 


including ’all its suburbs, Next to the ca 
the most. i se ernerci ctf 
0 ‘The appearance 





the whitewashed fronts 
‘whole town out from the dun 
Singular distinctness and picturesque eet 
‘This general and pleasing distant appearance, 
however, is materially altered by 2 
‘pectin, when the acta narrow, 

yy character of the streets and lanes, consti. 
tating a large part of the town, are investigated 
by a progress over the city. in 
of Oporto, however, the streets are broad, cleat, 
well built, indeed’ handsome, and 
numerous gardens filled with 





a if eathedral. Th 
ever, are neither ept nor wi 

extremely dlty, and om to eusam o 

burying the dead within their walls, most un- 

pleasant and even dangerous. ‘The most stieng 

‘and important object In Oporto is the Torre dod 

or tower of the clergy, attached 

Ree nee een ae alned bt se 

‘when once gained, but a con- 

stantly shifting bar at its mouth renders this, 

certain times, a matter of difficulty and danger, 

of themelting of the snows ot 

the heavy rains. The Doarois 





leather, lemons, oranges, wool, refined sugary 
‘The chiet imports are,corn, bet, sugar, eofy 


ware, 

from England and’ Newfoundland. 
‘The shipments in port wine in 1848 amounted 
to 30,624 pipes, of which number 23,354 were 
for Great Britain, In 1849 the export was 
41,588, 25,421 being for Britain. Many trades 
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‘seasons extremely unhealthy, es- 
‘six or elght weeks between the 
the end of August, when the'dry 
the day is almost insupportable on 
‘along the current of the river & 
‘sweeps down the stream, and 
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‘British army, crossed the Douro, and compelled 
tem to reite. In tho elvil war of 1894 Oporto 
declared for Don Miguel, upon which it was be- 
Sleged by the troops of Don Pedro, when the 
town suffered severely from the bombardment, 


‘8 large portion of it was totally destroyed, and 
its trade for some years almost F 


‘OPOSSUM.—Anims 


‘they are expert at climbing trees, 
movements. along 


‘reach ; and to regain his 
‘of the ‘tail easily throws 
‘animal happen to pass 
pon it with unerring ai 

4g: his habits are nocturnal, and he is therefore 

being 

and, 

Jong 

where he cannot easlly be discovered, and 

cal nntinnes 

decelt can 

he at 

hasbe- 

come an American proverb to denote 4 dissem- 

‘Dier. |The female brings from ten to sixteen at 


& birth, at first not much I 
‘Relpless and blind; and when they become too 





Oporto, | the size of rata, each with a turn of its tall 


round the root of its mother’s, and climbing on 
her back and sides with paws, hands, and mouth, 
‘The Opossum 1 pursued for its flesh and fat 
the flavour of which Is sald to resemble that of 
Toast'poric, 

OPPELN, one of the three governments into 
which the province of Prussian Silesia divided, 
Ie has an area of 5148 square miles, « sures 
extremely hilly and mountainous, the 
Dart of whieh “is covered with, dee foray 6 
Population of 97,818, and a ehief town or line 
of the same name, answering in all respects to ® 

‘with 7000 inhabitants. 

OPPENHEIM, a town of the Grand Duchy 
of Hease-Darmatadt, on the east bank of the 
Rhine, twelve miles south-east of Mayence, with 

ation of 2400. 


‘Mogna Mater—the great or universal m 
and several other See SATURN. 


Yislon, including Diopirics, and:Per~ 
, considers the nature, composition, and. 
the motion of ight, the whole doctrine of colour, 
and all the circumstances of vision, It also ex- 
plains the formation of Images or objects a8 de- 
ending on the known Jaws by which the 
Taodifications of light are governed.  Empedo= 
cles is supposed to be the first person who wrote 
sys ‘on light. Archimedes is reported 
to have set fire to the Roman fleet, and destroyed 
their gallies in the port of Syracuse by means 
of burning ‘mirrors, showing—if truc—that he 
‘was acquainted with the properties of reflecting 
surfaces. ‘The invention of the magic lantern, 
attributed to Friar Bacon, shows « deep know- 
Tedge of the laws of light; it was, however, 
Kepler who first reduced te theory of the tele 
scope, also attributed to Bacon, to its true prin 
aiples. To Newton, Grimaldi, Bartholin, Dr. 
Brady, thls science’ chiefly owes its develop- 
‘ment and elucidation, 

Optics, a8 a nclence, date from the time of 
Athazen, an Arablan philosopher in the twelfth 
century ; for though many of the phenomena of 
light Had been noticed and disputed on, long 
atecedent to that epoch, all that is really 
‘useful, practical, or of any benefit to sclence, 
{with regerd to this particular branch of philo- 
sophy, has been discovered since that time, and. 
Particularly the last 600 years, and the’ last 
4500 more especially. The Tefection of the rays 
of light on polished surfaces, the bosom of 
tranquil lakes and in fountains, could not have 
falled to attract the attention of mankind from 
a eiea Sy apie of metas when ite stndy 
imitated by ‘metal, when a Iittle sta 
tnd reflection were sare tolead to the collection 
of the equality of the angles of incidence and 
Teflection, Stil, though It was well known that 
fan oar or any straight. body partially immersed. 
in water, no longer aj te be henaht # 
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‘was 1 long time before any attempts were made 
Toascertain the cause or determine the relation, 
‘detween the angle of coincidence and the angle of 
‘on, Euclid, the well-known anthor of 

the Elements of Geometry, appears to have been 
the first among the ancients celebrated for his 
Amowledge of optical sclence. He did not, how- 
ever, venture to give a decided opinion on the 
nature of light, but contented himself by re- 
marking some of its properties, and 
‘pplying them tothe purposes of aman rision. 
tle has given a definition of light, similar 

to that of motion. The opinion of Descartes 
and many other moder philosophers of the 
French school, was that light was an extremely 
je fluid pervading the whole of space, and re- 
ctving trom bodies ofa uminons nevarce series 
of agitations similar to those excited in a sonorous 
ody by the intervention of atmospheric alr. 
is theory was accepted with such favour that 

it was generally received over Europe with im 
plicit faith, till the time of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
‘maintained that light was an emanation or actual 
emission of particles of luminous bodies thrown 
off in continuous succession, and succeeding 
‘one another in uninterrupted rays, Though 
several objections have been urged against, 
‘Newton's theory, they have been insufficient to 
‘Shake the phiiosophical basis on which this 
opinion is founded, and consequently the inter- 
retation of the subject as given by Sir Isaac 
lewton, still stands aa the true explanation, 
‘The Newtonian theory of the materiality of 
ght may be Mlustrated by boring a small hole 
ith a needle in a sheet of paper, when if the 
operator lies in a horizontal position to the 
surface of the earth, and looks through the 
aperture thus made, he will see all the objects 
Mh the celestial hemisphere, for the rays of 
ght. proceeding from the ‘several objects of 
ion to which his eye is directed, must past 
‘through the aperture at once, and without the 
slightest collision of their particles. Again, if 
candle be lighted, and placed in’ an elevated 
sSzuation where no inervecing object can inter, 
apt the rays of ght in their progress, it 
rom the candle wil dite itself over an entire 
space of two miles, and upwards, in every direc- 
tion, and form in itself a concentric circle, 
having a diameter of four miles in extent; this 
istribution of rays being effected without any 
sensible diminution of the original luminous 
body, the candle. ‘The propagation of light was 
originally thought to be instantaneous, because 
omethod had been adopted to mark the degree 
Of its velocity. Roemer, a Danish philosopher, 
and Capini, a Sardinian astronomer in the 17th 
century, discovered a rule by which todetermine 
the veldeity of light. From their observations 
uring eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, and 
‘the passage of the earth between the sun and 
‘Tuplter, it was inferred that light occuples eight 
‘minules in traversing the distance between the 
gun and earth, oran estimated spxce of 95,000,000 
niles, while a cannonball travelling at anequal 
Yeloclty through its whole course, would occupy 
fwenty-floe years to reach the ‘sun from the 
earth," To convey a vague idea of the velocity 
of light, the flash of lightning and the flash 


OPTIMISM, in moral pl is ame 
opinion or doctrine, that everything in nature 
is ordered for the ‘best; or the system which 
considers physical and moral evils as elements of 
the universal order of things, so that, viewed as. 
a whole, whatever 2, is right or best. An opti- 
mist is one who considers all the misfortunesand 
evils of life for the best, and, however hard to- 
dear, must be endured astending to the develop- 
‘ment of perfect optimism. 

ORA, the name of an Anglo-Saxon coin, of 
which there were two kinds, one of the value of 
Is, 4d., the other of 1s. 8d, 

ORACLE, among the ancient Pagans, an 
Suppllant netlon of pergon who’ propounied 
supplant ‘oF person wi A 
question to the deities. An oracle was the high 
Priest, or some divinity, who inspired the high 
priest with the opinion of the gode, which here- 
‘vealed to the people or auppliant. ‘The questions 
Put to the oracle or functionary of the temple, 
‘whither the devoted repaired, were usually a8t0 
future events; such as, would a war be Justit- 
able under such-and-such causes of complaint; 
would ft be attended with happy or disastrous 
consequences, ahonid such a journey, marriage, 
or treaty be undertaken, solemnized, or ratified ; 
and such like inquiries formed the general 
tenor of the queries demanded of the all-wise and 
all-seeing gods. ‘The most celebrated oracles 
of antiquity, or temples where nes. Were 

iven, were’ those of Jupiter, at Dodoos in 
Apolo, at Delph, and Jupiter Ammon, 
ft Thebes; that at Delphi, however, far ex- 
ceeded the rest in ite importance and riches, 
for, as no one consulted the oracle without dedi- 
cating some costly present to the temple of the 
‘god they sought to propitiate, the weaith of the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi had become s 
enormous, that, braving the anathemas of its 
priests and the fear of celestial wrath at such 
‘and sacrilege, Delphi frequently be- 
came the spoil of armies and unscrupulous: 
‘generals, who thought less of the anger of the 
gods than the displeasure of unpuld soldiers. 
Of all systems of priesteraft this of the oracle 
‘was perhaps the most gross and iniguitous ; the 
suppliant, whether commissioned bY a nation to 
know the celestial mind as to their best course 
of action, or an individual asking aid to adjudle 
cate in domestic affairs, Inid great largess on 
the altar, and then, through the presi 
propounded his inquiry of the god, w! 
Re suteoquently obtained trom the clerical fane~ 
tlonary ealled the oracle, because he conveyed 
to the petitioner the supposed will of the god. 
‘This functionary, placed on a tripod, and sure 
tounded by all the tnegnia of religious soem 
nity and grandeur, and previously narco! 
poppy. hemp, or, other narcotic drug, or he 
fumes of such articles, gavo the res 
in prose or verse, but always in such ambicuous 
phrases that the credit of the temple could not 
suffer if @ fatal result followed the adoption of 
the advice given, though to the nation and 
parties concerned’ the most disastrous results 
frequently followed blind obedience to the ad- 
‘vice given.—See PrruiA. 





'8 gun seen some seconds before the report 
4s heard, have been advanced, for at whatever 
Yate sound travels, the rapidity of light {s in 
Anttely grenter.—See Trzsscors, 


ORAN, one of the three provinces into which 
the territory of French Algeria is divided. Itt 
also the name of the capital of the province of 
the same name, situated.on an isthmus of th 
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‘eoast, 210 miles from Algeria in a west-south- 


‘westerly direction. It is very strongly defended, | by: 


‘having a citadel and five castles, besides 


Gate of Oras. 


Also, the name of a town in the Argentine 
Republic, in South America, 170 miles south- 
ean: of Salta. 

‘ORANGE, a much-esteemed fralt, the pro- 
@uce of varions species of the Citrus. The tree 
ier, ‘tothe height of from ten to twelve feet. 

‘sweet orange is the product of the Citrus 
Ainenais, of C. Nobili, oF Mandarin-tree : and 
‘the :bitter, or Seville, yielded by the Cvtrus 
Aurantium. 


‘Those in common nse with us are the Seville 
and China oranges. ‘The flowers of the Seville 
‘orange are highly odoriferons, and very justly 
esteemed as one of the fine perfumes. ‘The Juice 
Of these oranges is 8 pleasant acld, of great ase 
tn inflammatory and putrid disorders, both acute 
and chronical ; and the Juice of the China or 
‘sweet orange is a useful refrigerant in inflam~ 
‘matory tions, and an excellent antiseptic 
in scorbutie and putrid disorders, 

‘When Commodore Anson sailed round the 
‘world, his men were surprisingly recovered from. 
the scurvy by the oranges which they found at 
Be Iaand of Tina, ono of the Ladrone Islands 

Ante. 

Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice 
and Genoa, in Ttaly, the Isles of the Higres, and 
the adjacent parts of the south of France, Por- 
togal, the American Islands, and even China 
‘and the coasts of India. 

‘The sweet or China orange was first brought 
into Europe from that country by the Portu- 
gece; and it ts asserted, that the identical 
tree whence all the European orange-trees of 
{hla sort were produced is sill pretervod at 


‘Those most esteemed, and which are made 
‘presents of a8 rarities in India, are not bigger 





than » billlard ball. The Maltese 

‘tome aaid to be the finest in the w. 
ORANGE, a city of France, in the 
ment of Vaucluse, near the left bank of the 
Rhone, sixteen miles north of Avignon. Also 
‘the name of several counties in the America 
States: one in Vermont, with an area of 650 
‘square miles, and population of nearly 30,000, 
Another in New York State, with 760 square 
miles area, and s population of nearly 80,000, 
Another in Virginia, with an area of 380 square 
miles, and 8 population of 11,060. And a fourth 
in North Carolina, with a surface of 1300 square 
miles, and a population of 18,126. A fifth in 
Indians, with 410 square miles of surface, and 
‘8 population of 10,880. 

‘There aro also several towns of the same 
name scattered over the Union. 

ORANGE, Prince ov.—See Wuxsas. 

ORANG-OUTANG, ‘or, according ‘to the 
‘Malay derivation, “ Wild Man of the Woods;” & 
juadrumanous memmal, the ‘Batyrus, 
Binda Salyras, of Linnwus, or Great, Ape’ ihe 
largest known species of the monkey tribe. Its 
Peculiarities are, that it has neither tail, cheeks, 
‘nor ischial callosities. Of all animals, this is sup- 
posed to ay nearest to man, ‘The largest, 
varioty known is called the Pongo. It is a nae 
tive of unfrequented forests, in the interlor of 
‘Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca, ete., living chiefly on 
fruits, but occasionally eafing égge, Insect, and 
reptiles. 

‘These creatures have arms so long that 
can touch the ground with the tops of 
fingers when standing upright, Their bodies 
are covered with coarse reddish hair; on th 
hhead, shoulders, and back, it is thick, but, on 
fore parts of the body rather thin. The neck is 
short and thick, and the voice has a peculiarly 
shrill and hollow tone. The lips are thin end 
Protuberant, the ears small, the nose fist, and 
at ann 

 sagacity of these animals is 40 great, 
the evidences of consclousness of danger when 
being hunted, together with affection for their 





= mw. 


Orang-Ontang. 





offspring, are so remarkable, as to have occa~ 
Sioned great pain to those who have been thelr 


tit 


. pursuers, 
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obstacle in the difficulty of lea to 
fenduct bio to thelr Waual haunia® ius pro- 
ceeded from the fears of the natives, who not 


‘only believe that the ‘orangs natural 


reach, let it go among the topmost branches. 
spproached to fire again she 
made no attempt to escape, but kept a stead; 
watch, glancing her eye occasionally tows 
hher offepring ; and, at last, seemed to wave her 
‘band to hasten its departure, which was safely 


Dr. Clarke Abel describes the capture of an 
rang-outang on the north-west coast of Su- 
matra. He was discovered 


a 

‘another with the swiftness of acommon monkey, 

1his progress being as rapid as a swift horas, 
After recelving five balls his exertions re- 

laxed, and 


{him to combat. his enemies on the ground ; 


It was stated by those who alded in his death, 
that the human-like expression of his counte- 

‘and his piteous manner of placing his 
‘over his wounds, distressed their 


ded 
Hinged with e beard that curled neatly on each 
and formed an ornamental rather than a 
frightful appendage to his visage. His arms 
Were long, even in proportion to his height, but 
Bis legs Sere much shorter. "Upon the whole, 
he was s wonderful beast to behold, and there 
waa more about him to excite amazement than 
fear. iy heir was fine and glossy, and his 


5 





hole eppearance showed him to be in the fall 
vigour of youth and strength. 

ORCHESTRA, that portion of = moderns 
theatre set apart for the musicians ; but in the 
Greek theatre the orchestra was a part of the 


In the Roman 
theatre t answered to the mpdern Pit, and was 
set apart for senators, and persons of distinction. 

ORCHIDACEZ, or ORCHTS, an extensive 
and very curious order of endogenous plants, 
which form singular and very varied forms, The 
deauty and gay colours, and the delicious 
fragrance, of many of the species have atractod 
general notice, and they have of late years been 
‘ery greatly cultivated. Theorehis tribes are sin. 
alas interesting; the fowers are often remark 
able for thelr configurations, which 
hhave been likened to the heads and bodies of 
‘animals; and from’ the strange character of 
‘their stems, which in some instances are as 
delicate as those of the grasses, and sometimes 
gontracted into clumsy and tortuous figures. 
‘They are found inhabiting the mountains and 
meadows of the cooler parta of the globe, or 
‘adhering by thelr tortuous roots to the branches 
of the loftiest trees of the tropical forest, to 
Which their blossoms often impart singular 

auty. They ere not, however, > a8 
they derive m0 support from the Juice of the 
plants on which they grow, butmerely adhere to 
them for support, and vegetate amidst the rich 
Black soll which collects at the foot of trees 
growing in a hot and humid climate. Orchis is 
the Greek name for the plants typical of the 
order. ‘There is a curious fact in connexion 
with some of the species. An orchis taken out 
of the ground is found with two solid masses at 
the baso of the stems, above which proceed the 
thick fleshy fibres that nourish the plant. One 
of these bulbs or tubes 1s destined to be the 
successor of the other, and is plump and 
vigorous, while the otter is wrinkled and 
decayed ; from this withered one has proceeded 
the existing stem, and the plamp one is an offset, 
from the centre ‘of which the stem of the suc- 
ceeding year is destined to By this 
process ‘the actual situation of the plant is 
changed about half-an-inch every year; and as 
the offset is alway 








Marien of. ap gia a the Fg 
Orchis”” the Bee Orckis’" the ™ Spider,” th 
“Lizard,” the “Green “Man,” the ‘Tongue 

ipped, ipped,” the Bird's Nest,” 


Li 
the “Lady's Traces,” the ™ Adder's Tongue,” 
ete., ete. ‘The flowers are frequently curiously 
spotted or striped. ‘The pale Cattieya bears & 
magnificent flower, and was named by Linneus 
after his early friend, William Cattley, « great 
promoter of botany. 

OREGON, a territory of the United States. 
of America, onthe western or Pacific sea-board, 
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Known under its modern name of British escape. Tho discovery that the letter was: 
Columbia, addressed to Orestes, and that Iphigenia was. 

‘Oregon has & ‘area of 342,000 | his sister, Inquiring after her brothers welfare, 
gue Mlle, and a popslation of not lew than | soon brovght Pylaes back to the temple and 
40,000, inclusive of Indians resident in the | his captive friend, upon which the discovery was. 
territory. made to I ‘that the intended victim was 

ORENBURG, & government of Asiatic |-her own . Duplicity and cunning now 


Russia situated ‘on the confines of Europe, and 
tout fy datracha, cod ey Tobi, 
‘sont an, and east by Tot 
‘within’ the latitudes of 47° 107 and 66°.25/ north, 
‘and the longitudes of 48° 20 and 65° east; is 
extremely mountainons, and ‘almost enclosed on 
nd east by the Ural Mountains, and 
inae 2 Population of 2000000. ‘chet 
and several 
Sicilia. Sthemneris ar gol 
copper, iron, and sulphur. Theres little attempt 
at agriculture, but grazing of cattle is exten- 
sively carried on upon the immense steppes of 











the count 
‘ORESTES, one of the heroes ‘of antgnlty 5 
theson of jeatra, Upon, 


‘him from the fatal 
J 


filly educated with hisson, Bylades—a profound 
lasting friendship springing ap between the 
‘terminated with their 





‘his mother, 
became & prey to all the torments of the Furies 
who for ever him with 

orThis wanataral deed,” Atiength, 





‘means, and this alone, could he hope to explate 


‘his heinous offence, and attain peace and happi- 





Decame necessary, and, under the arrangement 
of the priestess, ahe, with Orestes and his friend, 
carrying the statue with them, fled, but being 
Aiscovered, were on the point of being brought 
back prisoners before Thoss, when Minerva, 
‘appeared to the king, and telling hm that what 
the,fugitives had done was performed by the 
decrees of Heaven, they were permitted to 


a Or eae 
Roshan este nore 
Sree Sees nes nt 





iving his sister in wife to his faithful friend 
fades. Orestes himself, after a long and 
Prosperous reign, died at’the extreme age of 
80 years, The tory of Orestes has always 
& favourite theme with the poets ; 
friendehipor Orestes and Pyiades bas pasod int 
‘4 proverb for sincerity and constancy. 

ORFILA, Marraew, a French physician and. 
toxtcologist, and one of the most celebrated, 
selentific men of modern times. 

Orta was born in 1787, and, though intended 
for @ commercial career, 

Tac lotentio and Gevotlbg hinselt to elonce, 
soon rose to great distinction as a chemist; in- 
deed, 20 highly were his attainments regarded, 
that ‘he was sent by the. Spanish govern 
‘ment to complete his studies in 6 war 
that subsequently took place between France- 
and Spain prevented his return, and Orflla 
feftled in the French capital, and was soon after 
Ravuraised ; he ultimately became profesor of 
‘Medical Jurispradence and Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine, and lived highly honoured and 
esteemed as’a man of knowledge and 





Stents "of Cherisry applica to. Moding and 
Art,” a “Treatise on Legal Medicine,” and. 
“Lectures on Legal Medicine,” or, in English 
phraseology, Medical Jurisprudence. 

ORGAN, a natural instrument of action, or 
operation by which some process to 
the perfect economy of the living animal is 
carried om, such as, the organ of circulation, 
the heart—of respiration, the lungs—of digestion 
the stomach—of sensation and perception, the 
brain, eto. In anatomy, whatever part of the 
animal system performs ‘a function or executes. 
duty, is called an organ; thus, the glands that, 
secrete tho saliva, so necessary'as a solvent to 
the food and an adjunct of digestion, are called 
‘the salivary organs; those that assist in the se 
cretion of the salts generated and absorbed by 
fe body, as the kidneys, are knowns the renal 
organs, an performs the duty or- 
function of eliminating bile from the refuse 
Dey organ while the carlages and Atrous 

organ; Wi lages 4 
threads situated at the top of the trachea or 
‘windpipe, and anatomically called the pharynx, 
are known as the organ of voice. 

‘The name cf amusical instrument, the largest 
and most harmontous of all wind instruments. To 
‘what date or country the origin of organs is to be 
averibedisvery uncertain; itis, however, ofgrent 
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antiquity, and appears to have been known boch 
ee 
‘ery different in shape and compass from the in- 
strament now in use. The organ in the cathedral 
-of Ulm, ia Gormany, is one of the largest ever 
Dullt, and measures 90 fest in height, 98 in 
breadth; is blown by sixteen pairs of bellows, 
sand ftslaegest pipe is thirteen inchesin diameter. 
‘Another, in Seville Cathedral, has 100 stops, 
‘and 6830 pipes, In England the most celebrated 
-organs are, those of St, Paul's, Westminster 
, Exeter Hall, Christ's Hospital, in London ; 
‘und York Minster, Canterbary Cathedral, and 
the Town Hall, Birmingham. 

‘ORIGEN, one of the early and most esteemed 
Fathers of the Church ; was born in Egypt, A.D. 
186, Hisearllest studies were the sacred Scrip- 
‘tures; and 20 ly conversant was he 
Holy Writ, as to have been able to induee his 
father to submit to martyrdom through his in 

tations and expositions of Scripture. He 
‘st first kept a school at Alexandria, by which he 
‘supported himself, mother, and brothers; in his 
‘eighteenth year he was appointed catechist, and 
after spending some years at Rome, returned to 
Egyph, where his bishop ordained ‘im. 

‘ime his reputation was spread far and wide, 
not only as a preacher, but for the austerity and 
Figid virtue of his life; indeed, to remove 
temptation from his way and render himeelf 
worthy the kingdom of heaven, he had, while 


yet © young mun, emasculated himseli "His 
‘great talents and popularity exposed him to the 
Jealousy of his bishop, whose persecutions at 


Jength drove him from his native country, and 
fora long period made him a wanderer. 

in supposed to have died at Tyre about the year 
‘254, His chief works are, the Herapla, or Bible 
‘in many languages ; editions of the Scriptures 
from the Hebrew and Greek texts; end Stromada 


‘ORINOCO, one of the grest rivers of South 
America, and ‘one of the largest In the world, 
This i sheet of water rises in the 
range of the Sierra Nevads, in the Republic of 
‘Venemels, and after flowing for some distance 
orth, receiving numerous affiuents, bears east- 
‘ward, increasing in size, till it reaches the At- 
antic in latitude 8° 40’ north, which itentere by 
several mouths, forming a delta of immense 
‘extent, lying netrly 100 miles from the actual 
pile of Sek waters, "Thong the Orinosa bas 

ve fifty mont seven are navigable, 
‘and these only for vessels of moderate size. 

‘the rainy season, the flood of the Orinoco 
‘extends for nearly ninety miles across the im- 
sense ‘that lle adjacent to ite course, 
‘The inundation commences in April and ends in 
Angust, before the river leaves the lower range 
‘Of the Andes; it has two magnificent falls, the 
Maypura and Attures, which, for height’and 
grandeur, are unsurpassed by ‘any falls on the 
‘outhern ‘continent of America, Like the Ama- 
zon, the banks of the Orinoco are for nesriy 
thelr whole extent deeply wooded by vast 
forests, almost impenetrable, at least for man, 
though swarming with animal life; birds also 
‘abound in the woods, and the treacherous 
veayman makes both the banks and the river 
‘dangerois to all unwary travellers. 
IRION, a celebrated giant, hero, and sstro- 
‘omer of the Greek mythology, and the reputed 
‘on of Hyriens, the Beotan peasant, o whose 

















‘house the gods Jupltar, Neptane, and Mercury’ 
hen, they travelled Ta lagu through to 
country, repaired for shelter, and were 80 bos- 


tare, Jupiter 10 give the 

boon he might demand ; upon which 

hid when the go, gratetal for che howpitaiyy 
om , for the 

Aiforded, bestowed upe 
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restored in & most marvellous mani 
sight, upon which he took sudden 

the pertidions king. 
er in metals, and is reputed 
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‘attendant on Diana, who entertained for 
marked a ce that Orion, emboldened | 
her evident partiality, attempted a violence. 

leas resented. 
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Lite of @ scorpion, which the earth 
Produced to punish his arrogance 
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‘ORISSA, a maritime district of India, bounded 
on the north by the provinces of 
Banar, south by Hydrebed, 


of 17° 16" and 92° 397 
north, and the longitades of 81° 35° and 87° 30° 


‘The country is rather mountainous, 
especially along the coast, and is in many 
densely wooded. The ‘chief rivera are 
Godavery, the Mahunaddy, terminating in @ 
delta, and the Brahming. ’ Wild animals are 
numerous, and the rivers abound in fiah. 
ORKNEY ISLANDS, anciontly called the 
Oreadet,» group of small ands sixty-seven it 
number, lying ,in the North Sea off the extreme 


coast and the gounty of Caithness the 
separated by the Pentland Firth ; they le 
latitudes of 58° 43’ and 69° 24’north, and within. 
the longitudes of 3° 21° and 3° 26° 

exceeding 34,000. 
Inlands consists of one 
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remainder mere rocks of large dimensions, or 
Islets too insignificant for name or habitation. 
‘Theprincipal islands are, Pomona, or mainland— 


#0 named from being the largest—Hoy, North | band 


and South Honaldsay, Sanday, Eday, Westray, 
Shapinshay, Englishay, Grembay, Paps-West- 
tay, Papa-Stronsay, and Burry. “These islands 
‘are’generally rocky, barren, and uneven, pre- 
senting bold, mountainous ‘elevations to the 
‘West, and lower and more level surfaces towards 
the cast. The soll yields but scanty crops, and 
‘those only of barley, some oats, potatoes, onions, 
and turnips; but there is abundant pesturage 
for mall black cattle, and sheep, and rabbits, of 
‘which there are great numbers, The heather 
‘on the moors seems alive with grouse, plovers, 
‘and mipes; wild fowls are also numerous, and 
the eagle, ‘of various 8, common; ‘wild 
‘geese, and ducks, herons, hawks, gulls, aud solan 
Geese inhabit every island in multitudes. Seals 
and sea-otters are numerous in the bays and 
‘reeks ; cod, ling, haddock, flat fish, and he 
appear'in shoals. Each island is parted by a 
Strait, or firth, varying from three to five miles 
in width. ‘The chief manufactures of the 
inhabitants are straw-platting and distillation, 
‘As we have sald, many of the islands are 
mountainous, and rise into bold abrupt cliffs 
‘and conical-shaped hills; others again, but few, 
are flat ; most of them, however, are covered to 
‘Soonsiderable depth with peatearth. The highest 
dlevation in the whole group is Whart Hill, on 
‘the island of Hoy, which has «culmination of 
1556 feet ; the soll in the low fat islands of 
Sanda is excelient, indeed the exception to the 
character of the whole generally ; still the agri- 
ultural capabilities are greatly’ limited. The 
‘barley, which forms the staple of the Orkneys, 
as bread, is of an inferior quality called dear, 
or digg. Excepta few dwarfed birches and ouks, 
hardly ‘taller than a man, growing near what 
may be called the capital, Kirkland, in the 
{sland of Pomona, nothing of vegetable produc- 
tion grows higher than a gorse bush, the myrtle 
shrub, or the wild juniper, of which there is an 
abundance; with these exceptions, not a tree, 
‘or plant, or shrub, to hide the form of a child is 
4 be met with on the whole series of islands. 
That this vegetable barrenness is not the natural 
QF original state of the islands, may be inferred 
from the fact, that trunks of giant oaks are 
constantly found deeply imbedded in tho bogs 
nd morasses. Linens and woollen yarns, 
Knitted stockings, feathers, and seal-skine, form 
the chief trade and export. In the earlier period 
of British History the Orkneys or Orcades seem 
to have been inhabited by the Picts, as the 
Temains of many subterranean dwellings still 
galled Picts’ Houses, and the Pentland Firth, 
formerly called ‘*Pightland,” evidently shows. 
In the earlicr centuries of ‘the Christian ers, 
the “swarming populations of the North, and 
especially those of Scandinavia, being unable 
to find sustenance in their own mountains, or 
‘Water-covered countries, launched themselvesin 
their huge fishing boats, and sailed west and 
south in search of plunder, food, and a more 
hospitable clime, In those’ages, between the 
feventh and ninth centuries, having colon- 
Jccalics they’ appest fo havo sande decent 
xy ‘appear to have made it 
and settlement of the Orcades, and having 
either exterminated the Pictish natives or sub- 

















ued and intermarried with them, took perma~ 
nent possession of both this and the Shetland 
cluster of ialands; while the more ambitious: 
that yearly followed, carried their depre- 
ations or conquests still farther south and east.. 
From probably the end of the 8h century 
to the middle of the 15th, the Orkneys were 
governed by their native kings or earls, as they 
‘were called, as vassals to the suzerain monarch, 
of Denmark and Norway. About the beginning 
of the 11th century, Sigurdis, king of Orkney, 
married the daughter of Malcolm I1I., king of 
Scotland, at which time the Christian religion 
was first established in these remote islands. 





Scotland. This change, however, was. 
Rot effected in less than a hundred years—in 
married. 


Caithness and a considerable portion of 
north peninsula of Scotland belonging to- 
king of the Orcades, whose consequence, in 


to 


county, and one for the Wick district, in which 
the borough of Kirkwall, the capital of the 
Orkneys, is included. ‘The united population is. 
62,401 ; registered electors, 617. 

ORLEANS, Hoose or, a branch of the royal 
family of France, bearing'the title of duke, and 
‘which has generally been borne by a yo 
son of the reigning monarch. ‘The first of 
name was 

‘ORLEANS; Lous, first duke, the second soo 
of Charles V., murdered in Paris by his cousin, 
the Duke of Burgundy, 1407. 

‘ORLEANS, Caaxuzs, second duke, was the 
eldest son of the preceding, known in his youth 
as Duke of Angouléme; he had the misfortune 
to be taken prisoner ‘by the English at the 
Battle of Agincourt, and was retained in this 
country asa prisouer and hostage for twenty— 

‘his return to France he 


‘Milanese, in right of his mother, but was unfor=- 
‘tunate in his to arms; and died in 1465. 
ORLEANS, Joan Gaston, the first and only 
uke of the second branch of the Orleans family, 
‘was the younger brother gf Lows XT, and of 
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Henry IV, The whole life of this prince was 
algun and detestable for his Intrgves, doubie 
Policy, plots, conspiracies, and acts of personal 
‘treachery and fraud, escaping from the conse- 
Quences of each detected treason by sacrificing 
his adherents and friends. Upon the death of 
Louis XI. and his great minister Richelteu, 
hho was again restored to favour, bat, for his 
treasonous and despicable participation in the 
‘affair of the Fronde, was again banished with 
contempt from the court. Died ‘at Blols, to 
‘which place he hed been exiled, 1660, 
ORLEANS, Pausr, Doxe’ or, known in 
history as the Regent Orleans, was the eon of 
the first duke of the third branch of the French 
royal family, was born in 1674, and at first 
greatly dist ed himself while command- 
ing the French armies both in Spain and Italy. 
Upon the death of Louis XIV., his successor 
and grandson Louis XV. being only five years of 


year 1723 The elght years daring which Philip 
of Orleans held the reins of twas 
‘Perhaps the most disastrous epoch in the whole 
‘modern annals of the country, owing to the 
vice, luxury, and profigate conduct both of the 
Tegent personally and of the government he 
directed. | Extravagance, peculation, and fraud, 
characterised every branch of the excentive, any 
aisgraced the foreign policy 





‘The vices and 


aalsery, destitation, and bankruptcy. To enable 
‘aim to support the luxury of his court and 
the debaucheries in which he revelled, and 
‘which even the new and odious Imposts put on 
‘the people were unable to maintain, owing to 
the destitution and poverty of all orders of the 
nation, the dake entered into a di 
partnership with the notorious schemer Law, 
‘not only in the formation of a bank, but the 
more fatal bubble speculation known as the 
‘Mississipp! Scheme, which, in s few months, 
‘completed the social rain of the nation, and per- 
Seely prostrated ‘the “unhappy ‘country. —See 
Dott or comisenlykaown an Pipe Bra, 
nKE OF, comm ry 
‘was the great grandson of the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, and born at Paris in the year 1747. 
‘The history of this member of the Bourbon 
tht of hs great grandfutner, be waa prot 
as he was profil- 
te, Iaxurious, idle, and dissipated, . 
jowever, to these offences of his namesake and 
‘ancestor’ the dishonourable trait of cowardice; 
for, having been appointed to « post of distine- 
‘tion on board the fleet commanded by Comte 
-@Orvilliers, in_an action that soon after ensued 
Between the French and English fleets off 
‘Ushant, he secreted himself in the lowest re- 
ceases of the ship on which he served, and from 
‘which retreat no persuasions of duty, honour, oF 
self-respect eould induce him to emerge tall 








danger of nceldent was passed, His disgrace tt 
court, the consequence of this ‘conde, 
seems to have produced no Infinencs 
‘on his conduct, though, probably to blunt the 
‘edge of the annoyance he felt at the expression 


of public contempt, he gave loose to his vious 
habits of ‘sensuality ; and post 
bly, also, in gl revenge for his expulsion 


from the court, on the first fearfal mutzeringrol 
the approaching Revolution he Joined the 


Jar party; and, when the fall ‘thunder of that 
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ce, 
‘by the loss of his head. 
ORLEANS, Loms Pauuirre, Stxra Dots 


or, and King 
Pairs, 

ORLEANS, Fenprwaxp Pair, was tht 
seventh duke of the House of Orleans, of tht 
latter family, the son of Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, and born during the exile of his 
family at Palermo, 10 ‘On the restoration 
of the Bourbons to the throne of France, bis 
father sent him, while yet a child, to the Col- 
lege of Henry IV., where he soon 
himself in most of the branches of study. 02 
leaving the college he entored the army, sn s 
the age of fifteen was made a colonel in & regl- 
ment of cavalry ; and, soon after the Revolution 
of Suly, 1880, entered the capital at the head of 
hhis Hussars, and was recelved with the widest 
demonstrations of Joy and welcome by the por 
Ince, to whom his generous, affable, and chiral- 
rous conduct had greatly endeared him, 

‘Upon the election of his father to the vacatt 
throne under the style of King of the French, 

duke and heir to the crown was bat 

to the provinces to obtain the ratification 
the new régime from the people ; and five yea" 
Tater was despatched to Algeria, then in the 
Process of colonization by France’; and whet, 


of the French,—See Loos 
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fn the constant war with the Arab tribes, the | market-house, arsenal, governor's palace, cus 

thfal ‘great guished himseit. | tom-house, hospital, thesires, a college, an UR- 

On his return to established the | suline college, and an orphan ‘asylum. is 


istinguished corps known as the Chasseurs de 
Wincennes, In 1842 he had the misfortane to 
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Besides these, 
Dridge over the Loire. There 


_ public walks 


3, but the most 


‘stockings, and leather: and there are also some 
‘sugar-refineries. Population, 48,000. 
ORLEANS, Istanp or, an island in Lower 
Canada, in the St. Lawrence, below Quebec. Tt 
‘is 26 miles long and 5 broad ;’tho soll is fertile, 
‘and numerous country-houses are built upon it. 
‘Population, about 8000. 
ORLEANS, the name of two counties in tho 
United States’; one in Vermont. Ares, 640 
@,ralles.. Fopalation, 16,000, Seoond in 
iew York. Area, juare miles 
oo sal 3 Popt 
Also the name of several townships ; none of 
‘them with a population above 4000, 
ORLEANS, New. — This celebrated city, 
Of the Stato of Louisiana of the Southern 


north ; 


1d beautiful 
Sensual rie 2 
orchards. 





‘also @ beantifal green parade, 
frequented by the 


even by New York. It is the great 
the produce af the Western State, to which the 
ippt affords the only outlet 


‘which it stands, an artificial embankment, 
the Lever, bas’ been built at a great expense, 
and extents about 200 miles along the banks of 
the river. 


unhealthy ; a if of 
‘whieh seen nthe fa mete 








ORLOFF, Counr G1 This nobleman, 
Inzcony.—This not 
Zor LT, was the cxlee 


xy which 
after 


Cathe ‘an undivided rule, refused 
him the Honour he to; and after some 
time she grew weary of his tyranny and banished 


Petersburg, in 1783. 

ORLOFF, Court Ataxts, was the brother of 
‘the preceding, and, at the time when his brother 
Became the favourite of the Empress, was 
fn tho Atusian “Guard.” In 17 
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‘Dattle of Chesmi in 1770, when, in conjunction 

‘with some British officers who ‘were under his 

Sommand, he destroyed the Turkish, Sect. 
r 


Bet Terakanor’, 8 


yous girl of sixteen, the daughter of the 
press 


‘Tepresentations, be decoyed on board his frigate, 
and in order to ingratiato himself with the 
‘Empress, he sent her a prisoner to Russia, where 
abe was’ kept in perpetual confinement, the 
‘Empress fearing, if she obtained her liberty, she 
might, at some future period, lay claim to the 
‘Russian throne, 

Upon the dgrace of his, brother Alexis, 
Orloff retired to his Moscow, where he 
‘wished to live in ret but was most ua- 
expectedly summoned to St. Pet in 1796, 
dy the Emperor Paul, to assist at the public 
funeral of his father, the murdered Poter III, 
‘whose remains had been exhumed, in order to 
Destow upon them ¢ ceremony, at 
his re-interment. Orloff was greatly agitated 
‘on the occasion, very likely by contending feel- 
ngs, that of remorse for his crime, and fear, Jest 
‘ho was recalled to explate it with’ his life. ' He, 
however, was to leave St. Petersburg 
‘unmolested, when he immediately quitted Russia, 
and travelled in Germany, in which country he 
remained till after the death of Paul, when he 
returned to Moscow, where he died in 1808. 

‘ORNE, an inland Department in the north 
of France, comprising a portion of the old pro- 
‘vinces of Normandy and Perche, end bordered 
by the departments of Calvados, Eure-et-Loire, 
Mayenne, and Sarthe. Ares about 2500 square. 
miles. ‘The scenery is diversified, and the soll 
along the banks of the river is very fertile. The 
Brimepal rivers are ihe Ore, the Mayenne, the 

» the Eure, the Dive, the Longue,” the 
‘Charenton, and the Hon. ‘The chief productions 
fre hemp, apples, and pears. Cattle are exten- 
sively fattened, and the horses are the best in 
France; fowls ‘and eggs, also, form important 
articles’ of commerce. ‘The manufactures are, 
Gotton, lace, needles, and pins. Population, 


OKPHEUS, in Grecian history, ons of the 
‘most celebrated names to be found in the list of 
Poets and musicians of that renowned people. 

)heus was supposed to be the son of a Thracian 
prieat, or founder of the mythological and alle 
Gorical theology of the Greeks, and the inventor 
Of their most: sacred rites and solemnities ; and 
Delieved to have lived some time antecedent to 
the Trojan war. Orpheus was one of the band 
of heroes who attended Jason in search of the 

olden fleece, and returned with the victorious 

id in the Argo, @ poetical account of the 
‘whole expedition and Jason's adventures having 
‘been written by Orpheus, on his return to Greece, 
‘and which is still extant. ‘The story of Orpheus 
has been largely used, and so greatly exagger- 
ated by the poets, that itis difficult to separate 
‘the few grains of fact from the immense ainount 
of fiction and absurdity, with which his life is 
disguised. By those distorters of reality, Orpheus 
4s made the son of Lager, by the Muse Calliope, 
or by others of Apollo, wito is sald to have 
‘him his lyre, that instrument with whic 
Deguiled the band of heroes in their weary 
‘Yoyage scross the Black Sea, and made the 
Areary Eazine plessans, and with which he made 




















mountains to chy, and drew after his, 
‘enchanted ivine’ skill, the nymphs, 
entranced and delighted listeners. To one of 
these, Es ‘Orpheus rendered up his toa! 


stung. ‘foot, causing her almost imme 
death OO ee cacotaolabe fo te 


and the wandering spi 
sian fields paused and clustered in groups 1 
hear thecelestial melody; even the Furies rope 
their whips and wept, Cerberas ceased 1018", 
‘and the dread king himself, Pluto, and Bs 
Sy ie err Nae "erly el 
pity Iveneas, thet the new! 

‘hade was restored to life, and given up 1 bet 


dition exacted, was, that Orpheus 
look behind him while retracing his steps from 
a nS eee eae 
a a oot 

of th and the | 
the confines 16 upper ‘ras 
Eurydice was near enough to purticipate 
prospect, when he penald her beautiful 


at 


vanish from bis sight. Maddened with Oe 
passion of his defeated love, he rushed back ® 
‘re-possess his wife, but was refused sccess, 

driven forth from the infernal regions, bier 
bemoaning his inconsiderate folly. Rejecting 
all soclety, Orpheus separated himself fos 


‘corn, til, 
of their offers, they seized his person, and in bet 
rage tore the minstrel to ‘inging 
‘members to the winds. His head, howere, 
{nto the river Hebrus, where, as it floated 4078 
the stream into the gean Sea it murmured 
long as his murderers could hear, “Et 
“ ce.” After his death,’ he ree! 
divine honours, and the Lyre of Orpheos 
‘celestial constellation. ie 
‘ORRERY, Roger Borts, Eant or, bora! 
Jand in 1621. He was educated at if 
lege, Dublin, and afterwards went abrosd._onbe 
retarn, he married the daughter of the Eat 
Suffolk. After the execution of Charles 1, 


a 


of Cromwell, from being sent to the 


en | when he accepted a commission under him in 
he | Irish cam 


His conduct gave. Crem 
such satisfaction, that when he, became Pree. 
tor he made him one of his privy eoundl 





the death of Cromwéll, however, he witharey 
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1143; bis nephew, Matthew Orsini, was Pre- 
sect of Home in 1183 ; Gaetano Orsint was made 
open 1277, under the name of Nicholas I. 


‘He 

¢ and of Venice, but, in 1853, was 
by Sardinia for attempting to excite a 
‘tevalt at Genoa, upon which he immediately re- 
aired to London, and became an intimate friend 
tMaszini. In 1884, he went as agent of the revo- 
Intionary committee to Parma, and from thence 
toMllan, Trieste, Vienna, and Hermanstadt, in 
hich last town he was arrested, and, after 


‘upon the life of the Emperor of the 
3 the attempt failed, and Orsini and 
‘were executed in 1858. It having been 
Awerted that the plot was organized in England, 
Ye Emperor of the French made a demand 
Pome Englah nation, that St laws respect: 

cht of asylum ‘to foreigners shoul 

‘tered. “This demand was indignantly refused. 


OSCAR I., Josern Francis BERNADOTTE, 
‘King of Sweden and Norway ; he ascended the 
‘throne under the title of Charles XIV. He was 
‘the only son of the celebrated French general 
Bernadotte, who when elected heir presumptive 
‘4 the Swedish crown, in 1810, took his son to 
‘that country with him, and educated him in 


with the zh ition he was de- 
aiked wo fall Guar Sted Catncan fo 





the Lutheran faith, was created Duke of Suder- 
mania, and began to display considerable apti- 
‘tode for the military profession. In 1811 he 
entered the army as Ueutenant-colonel, and soon 
rose to be Grand Admiral of Sweden and Nor- 
way and General Commandant of the fourth 
of artery, He was nominated Viceroy 

of Norway in 1604, and during the iliness of 
father, in 1828, became Regent, and in 1844 suc- 
ceeded to the throne. During the war with 
Buscla, although Sweden took ‘no part in the 
‘struggle, she manifested the strongest sympathy 
‘with the allied Western Powers. In 1855, 8 
by witch tho former power engaged tot coeds 
yy which the former power ot to cede 
any portion of her territory to Russia, 
Charles XIV. married Josephine, daughter of 
Eugene de Beauharnals, Duke of Leuchtenberg. 

OSIRIS, @ great deity of the Egyptians. 
Though opinions greatly differed among the 
ancients concerning this celebrated god, they all 
‘seemed to concur in the opinion, that, as king of 
Egupt, he used his best endeavours to i 

subjects and instract them in the arta 
agriculture. 








‘hip of the gods, and by inculeating a reverence 
for a Supreme Being, he enlightened the minds of 
‘those among whom he tarried. 

‘During his absence, his brother Typhon had 
prejudiced the minds of his subjects against him, 
‘and upon his return they broke into open revolt, 
‘which ended in Osiris being murdered, his body 
ut in pees, and divided among the conpira- 
tors, ‘This cruelty so incensed his queen, Isis, 
‘that she determined, with the assistance of her 
ton Orus, to avenge his death, which threat 
‘she accomplished by defeating Typhon and his 
"Ge eventually recovered the pleces of her 

eventually rec e 

husband’s mangled body, which his murderers 
hhad thrown into the sea;’ and, in order to per- 
etuate bis memory, she directed the different 
Egyptian priests to ‘warship him as a divinity, 
‘and to choose whatever animals they pleased £0 
represent his person and divinity, and which, 
‘when chosen, they were to treat with the grest- 
est reverence whilst living, and when desd, to 
Dury with the solemnity they would sccord to 
& god —while, to secure the due performance 
of her wishes, she granted each priest a cer- 
tain portion of land to defray the expenses of the 
rites of interment, 

‘As Osiris had always endeavoured to instil 
into the minds of his subjects the benefits of 
agriculture, the priests chose the ox to repre- 
sent him, and held the animal in superstitions 
‘veneration. 

‘According to some mythologists, Osiris is the 
same as the sun ; and the warship which Is paid 
‘by different nations to an Anubis, a Bacchus, 
‘Tupiter, 8 Pan, etc., is the same as that paid to 
Osiris by the Egyptian priesthood. 

‘The fllowing inscription found on an snclens 
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benevolence to all the inhabitants of the 
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SMAN, or OTHMAN.—Three of this name 
‘amended the Ottoman throne, between the years 
1259 and 1787 ; the first of whom, surnamed El- 
, the Vietorlou,” was the founder of the 
resent ‘Constantinople ; 

snd was ot frst the chetaln of sual 


‘oom, which so provoked them, that they deposed 
‘him, and placed Mustapha on the throne. Os- 
‘madi was strangled in 1622, 

OSMAN IIL became Sultan in 1754, but 
Yeigned only three years, during which time he 
‘Dehaved with the utmost cruelty towards his 
subjects. He died in 1787. 

OSNABUCK, or OSNABURG, a town of 
‘Hanover, and the capital of a Principality on the 
‘Hase, seventy-three miles from Hanover. Tt is 
ivided into the old and new towns. The pub- 
‘We dulldings are, the cathedral, which possesses 
several relics of antiquity ; the town-house, in 
‘which was concluded the Peace of Westphalia 
$m 1648; several churches, a Lutheran orphan- 
house, hospitals, and a Catholic and » Lutheran 
gymnasium. 

‘The manufactures are, coarse woollens, 
Jepther, tobacco, chicory, and paper. Population, 

‘OSPREY, Tux, or BABBYARD, is common in 
various parts of Europe and America: the 





Teeds, and the female lays three or 
white and elliptical. Its usual haunts are the 
margins of large rivers and lakes, and it feeds 

‘on fish, which it is very expert 
‘catching, by darting upon them in the water. 

OSSIAN, an ancient Scottish bard, the son 
of Fingal, whom he accompanied in several mill- 
tary expeditions. He lived to an advanced age, 
and at the close of his life became blind, 

‘A translation of poems, in a sort of poetical 
Prove, was published by Mr. Macpherson, which 
‘were ascribed by him to Ossian, but thelr anthen- 
tleity has been disputed by several critics, and 
“ defended by others. He was ‘sup- 
‘Posed to have flourished in the third century. 

OSSORY, Taouas Buruen, Ean or, was 
Dom in Ireland i 1643, “He was the son of the 


eight 
[pon his release he went to Flanders, and st 
the Restoration was. ted lit 
army in Irel and in 1666 created m 
', by the title of Lord Butler. He 
under Lord inthe 


cht, though the houses 
eight is hea Se pube ulti 
if we except the citadel al 


tide entering the mouth of » small river; and 
hips of burden cannot enter but at high wate. 
‘thas canals east and west, the former to Nierr- 
Port, the latter to Ghent and Bruges, The 
mandfactures are, rope, soap, salt, and ssoth- 
Its trade is much more extended than former, 
being then confined to the traffic from one w- 
Port to another; it now carries on a thriving 
trade with England and other foreign countiee 
Ostend is remarkable for a very long and otsi- 
nate slege, which lasted from 1602 to 1604 
uring which time it inhabitants held them, 
against the Spaniards. regular 
wrth Antwerp by the greet Begian rae 
w yy the great 

‘OSTRICH.—The ostrich, though spread ot 
all Africa, is especially « bird of the desert, a0! 
ths cane), bing lite pecualyfme 

1¢ camel, 
‘he ard'sanda of Arabia, i 
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is a mild bird, and, notwithstanding its great 
strength, seldom even stands on the defen- 
sive, and generally seeks safety in fight, 





tion, and are elthet passed, as by otter 
‘animals, or found in the stomach after death in 
coloured state. The Jews were forbidden to 
at the fleah of the ostrich, and the Arabs now 
consider ft unclean ; but it'was a favourite dish 
‘With the Romans, and in the interior of Africa 
some of the tribes delight to feast upon it 


‘Whenever they are fortunate enough tofind one. 





into Lake Ontario. At the mouth of the river 
ise aafe and good harbour, with two fathoms 
Water, ‘The channel is commanded by @ well- 
‘bull fort, on an eminence east of the river. 
OSWEGO, a city of the United States, stand- 





‘4ng on doth sides of the Oswego, and united by 
bridge 700 feet in length. It has several 
‘churches, custom-house, seminary, an 

, and other schools. Manufactures, 


formetly enclosed by walls, and there are still 
some remains of its once’ magnificent castle, 
The public buildings are, the church, town-hall, 
prison, theatre, and several schools; manufac 
tures chiefly flannels. ‘The name of this town 
4s tuken from Oswald, the king of Northumbria, 
‘who, in the early part of the seventh century, 
‘was slain here. Population 9000. 

OTAHEITE, or ‘TAHITI, is situated in the 
South Pacific Ocean, and is the principal of the 
Society Ialands; Jongitude 149°) 29) west, and 
latitude of Polnt Venus, 17° 29' 2” south. Its 
extent is 110 miles in circumference, and con= 
sists of two peninsulas, which are connected by a 
low isthmus about three miles across, covered 
with trees and shrubs, but wholly uncultivated, 
though no part of the island seems more eapable 
of improvement and of admitting the plough, if 
cleared from its abundance of wood, te soil’ of 
the valleys and lowlands which rin up from 
the sea between the mountains is remarkal 
fertile, consisting of a ret Diack mou, covered 
with ‘bread-fruit, cocos-nut, plantations, Eve 
apple, the zouté or cloth-plant; besides 
variety of others, ‘The mountains are covered 
to the very tops with wood, and afford trees of 
all kinds and sizes, bamboos of great length, and 
in some places ferns and reeds, The hills are 
very steep and swell Into mountains almost in- 
accessible, but everywhere productive of planta 
tions, yams and multitudes of wild roots grow- 
ing spontaneously, and often used for food ; the 
sandal woods, both the dark and coloured, aro 
found in these high regions. ‘The natives of 
Otaheite are about the middle size, the men 


‘Otshelte.—War Canoe, 


tall, strong, well-limbed, and finely-shaped; the 
chiefs are of a larger race, generally being over 
six feet; the lower classes of the women are 
‘sometimes very small, but those of a higher rank 
fare above the middle height, with clear olive 
complexions, Thelr manners, customs, insti- 
tutions, and religion are altogether those of 
Eire eaty proved them. "Tne. Freneh 

v0 . 

took possession of fis island, and also of Wallace 
abler, in 1846. 

OTHO, Manccs ‘Satvivs, an emperor of 
Rome; born A.D. 31 or 33, died 69. 

‘OTHO I.,called the Great Emperor of Ger- 
many. He’ was the eldest son of Henry the 
Fowler, and was crowned in 937, at the early 
age of fourteen, by John XII. 
afterwards caused to be: deposed —in consequence 
of his having entered into a league with 
Berringer—and put Leo XY..in his place in 
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to expel’ the 
Stracens, but; ling Hat ono, he died tg 


Greece in 1832, when only seventeen years old. 
In 1836, he married the daughter of the Grand 
of Oldenburg, who was a Protestant, the 
being @ Roman Catholic; while it’ was 
arranged that any children that might be born, 
‘were to be brought up in the Greek Church. 
After some internal dissension, the king, in 1844, 
romulgated a new constitution, which was 
wled_upon that of the French’ of 1830, At 
the commencement of the year 1847, a public 
Insult addressed to M. Musurus, the Turkish 
minister at the court of Athens, had nearly 
Drought about @ rupture between the two 
Powers. In that affair, both the interests of the 
‘nation and the dignity’ of the throne were com- 
Promised. In 1850 the commerce of Greece 
‘was materially injured by the obstinate attitade 
of the king inrespect to the indemnity claimed for 
‘M, Pacifico, an subject, by England, 
‘whose ficet’ was sent to blockade the Greek 
ports. During the war with Russia, the Greek 
capital was the place where bands of brigands 
‘were organized, who committed grest, 
‘upon the frontiers, Otho was born in 1815, 

OTRANTO or TERRA D/OTRANTO, a 
peninsular province forming the sonth-eaat ex- 
‘tremity of Italy, having the gulf of Taranto on 
the west, and thie Adriatic on the east. It is 
the “heel of the Italian boot,” has an ares of 
2883 square miles, and & population of 402,000. 

‘OTRANTO, a fortified sea-port town of Naples, 
{in the Cape of the same name, twenty-two miles 
from Lecce, with a population of 4500. 

OTRICOLI, a town of Central Itaiy, thirty- 
‘six miles from’Rome. In its neighbourhood 
Austrians were defeated by the French in 1798. 
‘Population 1000. 

OTTER, the English name for a group of 
digitigrade carnivorous aquatic animals, divided 
by modern scientific men into two genera— 
Tnutra, or river otters, and OF sea 
otters. ‘The genus Luira, or otter, is widely 
diifused over Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 
Its generic characters are, head com) 
eytslarge, ears short, whiskers quite stiff, body 
much lengthened, legs short, feet with five toes 
webbed and armed with crooked nails, tall, 
Jong, stout, flattened horizontally, and covered 

ithe. common Eoropean otter is 
1e common otter is about two 
feet long, with a tall sixteen inches in 
short stout limbs, with five toes on each, 
‘aid having strong grooved claws in cach, but 












strong tenderness for her ‘young. 
otter is fierce and shy; and hunting it used tobe 
favourite amusement on the Scottish and Bag 


standing, it is capable of " 
taught to fish for its master, for whom it di 
plays the affection of a dog. “Beywick mentioas 
(one which was Kept by a James. Campbel, ne" 
Inverness, which he employed very 

in at , sometimes taking elght or tet 
rn 


ied in 1743, 
‘OUDINOT, Cuantes Nicnoxas, 
France and ‘Duke of Reggio, 


year he performed 
feat of arms—the of th 
the fort of Bitsch, with the loss of 700 
#21724, while in command of» distant 
e, with a regiment, 
corps of the Austrians, number 
For that servica he was 
brigade, and after being severely 
subsequent attack was taken 
A On ob bis 
Roralingen, tod Donauwerth asd 
fen, and, Donat 
general of ‘division in 1799.” At Zarich, 
Siege of Geneva, the battle of Pozzolo, and 
Passage of the Mincio, he maintained his grest 
Feputation for skill and bravery. |" Napolee re 
sented him with a sword of honour, and ¥ 
{in 1806, he established an Stile corps of Great 
‘he intrusted the command to 

At the head of this The was the 
enter Vienna, and i contribu! 
victory st Austerlitz, In 1807 he- 
‘battle of Ostrolenka, in Poland, and at 
soon afterwards performed his. greatest 
With one corps be kept the whole Rassian 
in check until Napoleon came up. 
‘Wagram, Napoleon created Oudinot 
and Duke of Reggio; and upon ‘the 
Louls Bonaparte from Holland, he was 
‘occupy the country, where he remained 
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years, to the complete satisfaction of the Dutch 
‘people. ‘Throughout the battles of 1812, 1618, 
1814, Oudinot’s name shone with all its old fustre, 
‘but, after the Emperor's abdication, he gave his 
‘adherence to the Bourbons, to whom he after- 
Wards steadfastly submitted. In 1830, Louis 
Philippe nominated him Grand Chancellor of the 
‘Legionjof Honour, and Governor of the Invalides, 
Discreet, loyal, and brave, he merited the title 
bestowed upan him by his companions, “the 
modern Bayard.” He died at Paris, 1647. 

OURAL or URAL MOUNTAINS, « lofty 
‘and extensive range of mountains, the central 
wage of which forms the boundary between 
Northern Asia and Russia in Europe. They 
‘xtend from the Arctic Ocean on the north, 
through Orenburg on the south, which gives 
ange of 18° of latitude. If, however, they are 
% be considered as traversing the islands of 
Nora Zembla, and ending in the elevated 

, between the Aral and Caspian Seas, 
ey cover an extent of 20° of latitude, ‘The 
‘Urals are rich in gold and other metals. 

OUSE, » river of England, the 
dranch of thé Humber, and the’ main drain for 
all the waters in the ‘north-eastern district of 
Yorkshire, through which it flows, and unites 
with the Trent, in Lincolnshire, after » course 
0f 60 miles. 

‘The Great Ouse risesin Northamptonshire, 
and, after a course of 160 miles, falls into tt 
sea at Lyme-Regis. y 

‘The third river of the same name rises in 
Suffolk, falling into the Great Ouse. 

OUTRAM, Siz Janzs, s celebrated Indian 
officer, born ‘in Derbyshire, about 1802; he was 
educated at Aberdeen, and, at the completion 
‘of his studies, obtained sn appointment as 
‘wilitary cadet in India, to which place he pro- 
‘egeded in 1819, where his ability and energy soon 
Attracted the attention of his immediate ‘su 

‘and he was appointed lieutenant and adjo- 
tant of the Bombay Native Infantry, which be 
Subsequently quitted to aemume the’ command 
of the Bheel Corps, for the organization and dis- 
cipline of which he obtained great 








‘commenda- 


tion. He was afterwards appointed political 
agent in Guzerat, British resident at Hy 
Sattara, and Baroda; and ‘moceed 


the late Sir William Sleeman as commissioner 
‘at Lucknow. 

‘In 1856, with the rank of Meutenant-; 
he was sent to Persia, armed with diplomatic 
Pamera sxcommisoner, “He was present atthe 
cap! gained the victory at 
Kooshab in 1887. 
deat at Rajpovtana, and a prince member of 

tat Rajpootana, and a pi memt 
the Council of India. ‘The chivalrous part he 
Played during the mating, as the colleague of 

favelock, Lawrence, and Lord Clyde, as well as 
‘his controversy with the late Sir James Napler, 
‘are too well known to need comment here. In 
Tadis be was morn. $0 Sune long tetas tbe 
‘mutiny commenced, as an offlcer expe- 
Hence and high distinction. 

In 1856, he was nominated a Civil Knight 





the honoar of baronetcy has alo been conferred 
‘upon him. 

OUZEL, Riva, or RING THRUSH (Turdus 
Torquatus), a bold and sbuslve freebooter of 
‘the feathered tribe, in North Yorkshire, and 
similar localities. "His nest is very like the 
Dlackbird’s in design and general tructure, an 
toner of bents and fine ling, a wall 
of clay, and an outer husk of moss, ling, and 
other moorland matters; it ts always built io 
or near the ground, on the wild moor. 

eggs are usually four or five in number, 
‘and similar to the blackbird’s in general appear- 
ance. Their egga vary in alze, even in the same 
nest 


t. 
OVERBURY, Sm Tuomas, born in Warwick~ 
shire, 1581. 


Dut after a short time went abroad ; and on his 
return, led to Scotland, where he first 
met with Carr, who was then’s page to the 


Earl of Dunbar. 

Carr accompanied Overbury toLondon, where 
he attracted the notice of the king, James ., 
‘with whom he soon became s great favourite, 
‘and was raised to the rank of Viscount Rochester. 

Overbury at first shared Carr's for- 
tune, and was knighted in. 1608, "He eubec- 
quently assisted the unprincipled favourite ia 
his intrigue with the Countess of Essex; but at 


found guilty; and though the minor accom: 
Pllos wereexecufed, the noble delinquents were 


‘Overbury, was published by Mr. Amos in 1846. 
“SVD (Pondion Oveoros Naso)'s clebeatsd 
in the year 43 B.C. 
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‘the result of a discovery that too close an inti- 
macy existed between the poet and Livis, the 


‘Emperor's wife. It is far more probable, how- 
fever, that the ‘third reason advanced was the 
‘true one—that of deep and matual attachment 
detween him and Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. Whatever was’ the offence, the re- 
‘membrance was bitter and lasting,and influenced 
the whole of Ovid's futare life; for though his 
‘pardon and recall to Rome were most earnestly 
Prayed for, and the poet Joined his own solicita- 
Gio to ihowo of is fends, Augustus waa 
uny‘elding, and never allowed him to return to 
Rome; Ovid consequently lived and died in 
‘Danishment, The works of Ovid are numerous, 
and exhibit his great genius and versatility, and 
are dy sweetness of style, glowing 
‘expression, and great descriptive powers; but are 
nevertheless pervaded throughout by & tone of 
Ucentiousness that greatly mars the general 
‘beauty of his compositions. ‘The best works of 


Ovid extant. are, his “ Metam The 
Art of Bogle” Epistles” and 
Fragments, have been translated by 
Dryden, ‘and others, both in 
rove and verse. He died at Tomi, on the 
2, 18 A.D. 
‘OVIEDO, ‘an inland town in fn the 


farigliy, and tas an elegant cathedral bolt 
, an elegant eat |, ul 
tie Gott shape, and seks vasa re, and 
other ornaments. The church of San Salvador 
As also well built, It has, besides other churches, 
‘® university, an anclent aqueduct, an 
‘8 collegiate chapter, monasteries, con- 

‘Yenta, hospitals, a theatre, and schools. During 
Blses was the princigal refuge of te Christians 

was the p t 8. 
‘The manufectures consist of leather, hats, and 
arms. Population, 11,000. 

OWEN TUDOR, Six.—See Topon. 

OWEN, Roserr Dace. —This "mistaken 
Dut benevolent man was born at Newton, 
in Montgomeryshire, of humble but respec- 

Parents, ‘who’ garg him a good edu 











‘whom he soon introduced his peculiar principles, 
though at the same time he attended in a most 
Pralseworthy manner to their comforts by 
building achools, improving their dwellings, and 

them with amusement as well as 








4 


1857 disappointed ‘to his native count 
attempted to found societies in different 
of the kingdom, but all were decided 
‘Ashe increased in years, and his mind 
fail,’he was a great believer in the 
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after falfiling the usual curriculum, he taal 
took his degree of D.M. Adopting s custom, # 
that time becoming common with metial 
Juniors, of obtaining a double qualification, be 
in 1828 proceeded to London, and enterisé 
himself at St. Bartholomew's ‘Hospital, ca2- 
menced the study of surgery, under one ofthe 
drightest ornaments of the age as an. 






of the Royal College of Surgeons, and obsined 
His diploma, His former predilection for these 
returning, he resolved to carry his new PT 
fession on’ board His Majesty’s fleet, and 

Is life to the duties of a naval surgeon. 


fessor and teacher, Abernethy ; ring 
apprised the doctor of the object of his visi, 
his future intentions, Abernethy, who genersly 
spoke what he thought, and always expresed 
Iimself in vigorous, and often unrefined, Sto 
exclaimed, “Going to, sea! Going to the 
you mean ; for you. had etter go thereat ca, 
tha goto sea." The young grad ns 
modestly repudiated elther the wish oF 
tention of committing himself to such a 207 
the doctor requested him to suspend Mei 
tention of re-entering the navy, at least & 
few days, and call upon him again ins 
‘upon which the youthful surgeon took his ear? 


“OwL 
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and upon repeating his visit at the appointed 
time, Abernethy presented him with an appoint 
ment in the College of Surgeons. Thus, by the 
penetration of Dr. Al y ‘man of 
‘are and singular ability was snatched from a 
Pastlon where he might have passed through 

aga respectable but unnoticed member of 
seelety, and placed in a station where his talents 
becams a source of wealth and honour to him- 
‘telfand an incalculable benefit to science. As 
custodian of the museum of the college, his 
services soon became of great importance, and 
he was employed to arrange and catalogue the 
Hunterian collection—a task that no one bad, 
‘up to that time, been found capable of perform- 
ing. | To this important and herculean task he 
dent the whole capacity of his strong and original 
mind, and made it not only a study for himself, 
but & source of immense benefit to all who 
ight peruse the result of his labours. 

‘After devoting thirty years to this arduous 

, he produced, for the first time, to the 
ion, acatalogueof the Hunterian museum, 
‘worthy of the genius of its great founder, at the 
same time rising from his task one of the most 
accomplished anatomists in Europe. During 
‘the progress of his great work, honours and 
distinction poured in on him, and he became a 
member of nearly all the selentific societies at 
home, America, and on the continent; for 
‘twenty years he held the Hunterian professorshlp, 
in the Royal College of Surgeons; had the 
honour of receiving the Royal Society's and 
Copley medals, and had a pension and a resi- 
dence conferred on him for life, from the Queen. 
His contributions to science are far too numerous 
for recital here, and embrace themes in every 
branch of natural history, in which he has been 
Dleasingly and trathfally styled “the Newton.” 
A full and able account ofhis life and works will 
de found in the “ Bibliographia Zoologin et 
Geologie.” 

‘OWLS.—Theso have all large heads, and 
round globular eyes, sdapted for night vision 
capable ‘of grest dilation and contraction, sur- 
Tounded by a circle of slender feathers; the 
beak is crooked from the base; they can move 
the outer too either backwards or forwards ; 
{hele talons are strongly curved, abarp, and re- 
tractile; thelr feathers are soft, and’ covered 
with down, and make no noise in ‘fiying. Owls, 
which the’ ancients chose as the emblems of 
wisdom from thelr gravity and life of retire- 
ment, have in later times, on account of their 


‘unearthly appearance, the Jone- 
Uness of their habitations, the silence of their 
motions, been regarded by vulgar preju- 


@ico as’ fowls of ill omen; though, of all 
dirds of prey, the most useful to man, by de- 
stroying those swarms of mice and other petty, 
but prolific, enemies of our cornfields, barns, 
and barn-yards, theowl ranks first. It is men- 
tioned by an old English writer, that, in the 
year 1580, at Hallowtide, an army of ‘mice 80 
overran the marshes near Southminster, that 
hey ate up the grass to the very roots; Ent at 
length, number of strange ow 

came. and devoured all. the ‘mice, ‘Tho lke 
happened again in Essex about sixty years after. 
For this service they are admirably adapted by 
thetr conformation and instinct, secking their 





thelr activity commences with twilight. During: 
the day they 
‘thelr dark retreats, amid mouldering rains and. 


sit perched and motionless, in 


Owl, 


{in solitary places. If disturbed they do not at~ 
tempt flight, but assume a variety of grotesque 
‘attitudes, and nse the most ludicrous gestures. 
‘Then the smaller feathered tribes, which ha 

a natural antipathy to them, assemble around. 
and insult and attack them’ in their helpless 
state; but so soon as the light fades, these peta~ 
lant ‘tormentors must elther seek safety in 

flight or pay the penalty of their impudence. 

‘Their nocturnal optics are aided by a sense of 
hearing 0 nice, that they perceive the least 
rustling among the leaves of the trees or the 
herbage on the ground, and are thus enabled to 
Aiscern and selze the birds retiring to their 
nests, and the smaller quadrupeds seeking thelr 
holes. | The owl belongs to the order Raptores, 
and family Sirigide. 

OWYHEE, or HAWAT, an island in the 
North Pacific Ocean, the most easterly, and by- 
much the largest, of the Sandwich Islands, It 
Hes in latitude 19° 32’ north, and longitnde 
154° 54° west. It is of triangular shape, and. 
itearea is estimated at 4100 square miles. It 
is mountainous and voleanic, and there are 
several lofty peaks, among which is the Sfanna, 
Roa, an active voleano, which has an elevation of 
12,180 fect above the level of the tea. In some 
parts there are v appearances, the groun 
being everywhere covered with cinders, and in- 
tersected in many places with black’ streaks, 
which seem to mark the course of a lava stream. 
that has flowed not many ages back from the 
mountains to the shore. ‘The soil produces 
sugar-cane, bread-fruit, sandal-wood, and nu 
merons tropical fruits.’ It was on this island 
that the celebrated Captain Cook fell a vietim to 
‘8 misunderstanding or sudden impulse of re- 
venge in the natives, on Sunday, the 14th of 
February, 1779. It has since been frequently 
visited by'different navigators. ‘The population 
4s estimated at from 80,000 to 100,000. 

OX.—This is a well-known tame quadruped, 














food by night and on the surface of the ground, 
Incapable of enduring the glare of the sun, 


“The strong laborious ox, of honest, front," 


ox 
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{a the only horned animal in these islands. that 
‘will spply bis strength to the service of man- 
and it is now generally allowed that, in 
fare in many ‘cases more pro- 

‘were originally em. 

out corn; and 


if 


parts of the East oxen are generally 
‘used instead of horses, not only for drawing 
searriages, but for riding; and however ridicu- 
‘lous such’ & practice may seem to us, it appears 
‘that they are not in this respect inferior to ordi- 
‘ary horaes, being. capable of going seven oF 
‘eight miles an hour. In Surat there is » kind 
of small ox, not bigger than a large dog, with = 
fierce look, which is used for drawing children 
ina low cart. In Spain, persons on parties of 
pleasure are drawn by oxen, The Spanish 
gentlewomen formerly made no scruple of being 
arried to thelr country-bouses near the towns 
4m coaches drawn by two cows yoked together. 
‘These carried the senora at a pretty round trot 
into her villa, sffording her also n dish of thelr 
milk, and brought her home again at night, 

‘without costing penny. 
‘Apis, the god of the Egyptians, was wor- 
‘shipped under the form ofan ox. ‘Some imagine 
that Isis and Osiris are the delties honoured 
under this name, becsuse during their relgn, 
‘they taught the Egyptians agricultare ; these 
‘people believed that the soul of Osiris had really 
departed into the ox, where it wished to dwell, 
ecanse thet animal’had been of the most 
-eseential service in the cultivation of the ground. 
‘Among the number of remarkable and dex- 
terous expedients which Hannibal occasionally 
‘employed to deceive his enemies and extricate 
‘imself out of dificulties, one of the most 
‘memorable was, his ordering small bavins or 
‘torches to be fastened to the horns of two thou- 
‘sand ozen, and then lighted ; stratagem by 
which he war enabled to withdraw his army 
from a situation eminently perilous. It is re- 
-corded by several anclent writers that Milo, the 
‘celebrated athlete cof Crotona, in Italy, could 
carry an ox the apace of forty Fards, kill it with 
2g, How of his fi, and eat ft up in one day 
i ¢ 





Carthage upon. A 
‘Rave been practiced by the crafty Hollanders 
cupon the inhabitants of Formosa, an island near 
"Ching, in Asia. Some English had nearly got 

of the Island of Huen in the time of 
Frederick Il. in a like manner. There is 
sacareely any part of the ox but is used 
“either in manufactures, commerce, or medicine. 
‘The skin bas been of great use in all ages. The 
‘Anclent Britons built thelr boats with osters, 
‘and covered them with the bides of bulls, which 
served them for short coasting voyages. At 


-aerves for boots and shoes, and 
the horns are made combs, 

water, obeying the 
‘orapelecd famine 
‘or the siden of lanterns, “This teat convenience 





‘wo owe to the eminently great and good tng 
Alfred. ‘The ax’s bones are used by mechanics 
‘when ‘ivory is too expensive, by which the 
common people are served with many nest cot 
veniences at an easy rate. The blood is the bait 
of that fine colour, the Prussian blue. 
‘OXACA, one of the nineteen states 

ing the Mexican Confederation, is bounded oats 
north by Vera Cruz, south by the Pact, at 
by Gustecae, and est by ‘a Poobl bas 
area of ‘square miles, and a population 
600,000. Oxaca is remarkably mountainoss, it 
‘at the same time very fertile, and produces, 
considerable quantities, whest, maize, cotst, 
fruits, sugar, besides silk, cochineal, and drags 
Gold and sliver are nearly the only miners 
sought for, or as yet obtaiued. The tro mat 
‘the Tebuantepec ani tht 





fall 


situated in a delightfal ‘valley on the it 
bank of the Rio Verde, 
and teen from Mexioo., Xo ‘city in Cental 
‘America, except the capital, can compare 
‘Oxaca in he beauty anal regulary of its #pr 
clous streets, imposing squares, stately mi 
‘sions, ‘and public bi 5 foremost among 
‘cathedral, episcopal palace, everd 


abiiity and fidelity. Died 1654. 
OXFORD, city of great antiquity 19 


see of a bisbon 


ated fifty-miles north-west from 
gentle eminence, in the midst of 
‘at the confluence of the Rivers Isis 
well, which embrace nearly the whole 
and which formerly was still farther, 
‘rails, towers, 
these military protections, however, bave 9% 
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Prison or bridewell, 
ral, anda large 


University College, ascribed to Alfred the 
Great in 872, ‘was revived in the year 


1312, 


‘Wyke, bishop of Winchester. 
Lincoin 


‘Al Soule, 1487, founded by Chichely, Arch- 
of in the reign of 





fegdaien College, founded, 1458, by" Wayn- 
‘fete, Bishop of Winchester, in the reign of 
Henry VI., during the brief and hollow 
‘truce between the rival Roses, after the 





first battle of St. Albans, It is one of the 


‘moat interesting and venerable-looking- 
Institutions in Oxford, and * 
magnificent banqueting-hall. 
Brazenose College, founded, 1505, in the first 
yess of Henry VIII's Fela, and named 
‘an Immense metal knocker on the- 
door of its hall, or, according to some, 
from its founder, William Smith, Bishop 
of Lincotn, who was nicknamed “Brazen- 
nose” from the peculiar appearance of 
that fextare—a very questionable, ex- 
PI , when we remember the 
‘ually pala to the founders of benevehent 
Conpas Chats founded, 1516, by Fox, Bishop- 
5 ‘0x, 
of Exeter, and then of Winchester, conf- 
ant and privy-seal to Henry VIIT. 
Christchurch College, founded, 1585, by Car- 
inal Wolney, had intended to have richly 
endowed it, and had purposed to 


his ‘with many valnable manu- 
scripts ; but his disgrace occurring before 
its completion, Henry VILL. selzed onal the- 


+ funds and property meant for its endow, 
‘ment; and, thoagh he subsequently re’ 
stored the eatate, he changed the name 
from Wolsey to Christchurch. ‘This mag! 
nificent foundation consists of Christ- 
ehareh Cathedral, two spacious quad- 
Tangles, and two smaller courts; only a 
art of this is Wolsey’s erection, portion 
dating as far back as the twelfth’ century. 
‘The Great Tom. a bell welghing 17,000 Ibs., 
is hung in the tower of the cathedral 
‘The other buildings are a picture gallery 
and a magnificent hall; making this col- 
Jege one of the most beantifal structures 
4n the University of Oxford. 





Worcester College. 1714, by Sir Thomas Coke, 
of Worcestershire, 


‘The four Halls are those of St. Alban, St. 
Edmund, St. Mary Magdalen, and New Inn, 
and were originally tenements left by benefuc~ 
tore for the accommodation of students, but 
have been gradually enlarged and beautifed, 
ne aa ear ine 
®t rary, amagnificent quad 
Tangle, which dates from the fifteenth century. 
The library, probably one of the mont valuable 
in Enrope, though immensely increased by Sir 
‘Thomas Bodley, was founded by Humphrey, 
the Good Dukeot Gloncester, uncleto Henry VI., 
and now numbers 220,000 Yolumes, and 20,000 
‘The other buildings connected with the unf- 
ersityare, the theatre, built on the plan of the 
‘Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome; the Clarendon 
printing-house; the Radcliffe Library, a splendid 
cirealar building, founded in 1749; the Ashmo~ 
Tean Museum, a rare collection of works of art 
and nature ; and the astronomical abservatory 5 
‘with some few others of less note or beanty. 
‘The city of Oxford has repeatedly been the 
scene of important political events. A Parlia- 
ment was assembled there in the relgn of 
Henry IIT., and is known in history asthe “Mad 
Parliament.” "Upon the breaking ‘out, of the 
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‘Piague, in the time of Charles I., the court re- 
moved ‘here, and a Parliament was summoned 
and dissolved.’ 

‘It was to Oxford that Charles retired on the 


‘Radellty Library, Oxford. 


‘commencement of the Civil War, and where he 
attempted to collect an opposition parliament. 

‘The city of Oxford returns two members to 
‘the House of Commons, from population of 
25,619, and 2731 registered electors; and the 
University of Oxford also returns two members, 
‘from 3623 electors, doctors, and masters of arts. 

‘By the last census, that of 1861, the popula- 
tion of the united parishesof the city is givon as 
20,038, beings decrease of 134 since the previous 
‘ecadé of 1851. 

‘OXFORDSHIRE sone of the central 
-counties of England, and is bounded on the west 

« by the county of ‘Gloucester, on the east by 

Buckinghamshire, south-south-west by Berk- 
shire, and on the north by Northamptonshire, 
from ‘which the river Cherwell separates it, and 
north-west by Warwickshire; has an area of 
‘756 square miles. ‘The scenery of the country 
possesses @ pleasing variation of hill and dale, 
excepting on the north and west part, where 
the eye is often fatigued by the frigid monotony 
-of the surrounding district, and where stone 
fences sopely + 
rains and cereals of every description are cultt 
‘vated. The minerals are few and important. The 
principal rivers of Oxfordshire, are the Thame, 
‘the Isis, the Cherwell, the Evenlode, the Glym, 
the Ray, and the Windrush; all these unite at 
different points and constitute the Thames. The 
manufactures are gloves and lace. Returns 
three members from 5823 registered electors, 
‘and a population of 172,266. being an Increase 
of 1827 over the census of 1851. 

‘OXIA.—One of the small Tonian Islands in 
the Adriatic Sea, lying a few miles from Cape 
Stropha, coast of Acarnania; having a length 








of four miles in the extreme, by a width of 
bout two mile, ‘Produce, alot exclusey 

te 

OXUS, sometimes called AMOOR, a largosnd 
important river of Western Asia, ‘This ancent 
historical boundary, that formed the extreme 
‘eastern [limit of the Persian empire of the grest 
‘Cyrus, and became the confines of Alexanders 
Grecian conqueste—rises by two heads in the 
high table-land of Pamer, where it forms the 
barrier between ‘Thibet snd Great Bucharis, 
delng & spur of the Coosh mountains, to the 
north of Cabul; the two branches uniting in 
stitude 35° north, and longitude 64° 50° east, 
form a large and rapid river, which, fowing in § 
‘west-north-westerly direction for nearly 600 
tiles, forms the north-east boundary of Perit; 
‘when entering the Russian Government of Te 
taria, it turns north, and, pursuing a winding 
Airection for abont 300 miles, divides into tro 
branches of nearly equal size ; one, the short, 
pursuing a morth-westery, the other, sn te 

, & north-easterly course ; both terminale 

in the southern extremity of the Sea of Ari. 
For the twelve hundred miles this river for, 
from it rise to its termination, Is couas bf 

e greater part of itsdistance, purst 
arid plains, or the vast and’ desert regions of 
Great Bucharia, supplying the wandering Tart 
tribes who occasionally encamp on its margit 
‘with an unlimited supply of fish, and the banks 
on either side ‘abundant’ pasturage fit 
their flocks and herds, When Cyrus sheathed 
‘the sword, and to consolidate his vat 
Possessions, he made the Oxus the north ant 
Rorth-eastern limits of his empire; and 
Alexander the Great had obtained the submission 
of India, and reluctantly led back his arty, 


‘of conquest, the same river was mule 
the and in the same direction of the 
Grecian in Asia, 

OXYGEN, in chemistry, an electro-negatre 


Dasitying and acidifying elementary priacnle 
‘This highiy important ges and simple sebsaa, 
80 necessary in all its combinations to animal and 
vegetable life, was first obtained in its 
ie ars cece iy 
Dos! ‘oxide of mereury, 

red precipitate, and who soon after discorerd 
‘and verified its properties of supporting life and 
rendering combustion more vivid. 

‘Oxygen is a pure gas, a supporter of life and 
combustion, but not combustible ; tt enters into 
the composition of both air and water, existsit 
‘most of the animal and vegetable products !2 
all salts, acids, and oxides of metals, and it 
devold of either smell or taste. Oxygen si 
enters go largely into the combination of stm0- 
Fee en ee 
its volume ; propor Bs 
twenty, nitrogen seventy-nine, and carbone 
‘acid one volume. 

It is the combination of the oxygen inspired 
with the air with the carbon in the venons bio! 
retarned to the heart, that produces anim 
heat, vivifles the vital stream, changing it 
arterial blood, and ‘off the impart 
from the Itmgs in the form of earbonic set. 

OYER, in law, @ hearing or trial of § 
cause, 

‘OYER AND TERMINER,In legal phrasetlf7> 
4s commission under the great eal of the Sore 
reign, directed to certain Isw officers of th 








ors 
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and justices of the county to which it is issued, 
‘empowering them to establish a court of crimi- 
nal judicature, and to hear and determine trea 
sons, felonies, robberies, and other criminal 
offences; but’as only the law judges and ser- 
Jeants-at-law are of the quorum, the rest cannot 
Set without the presence of one of them. ‘The 
Tapa the commision are “to inquire, near, 
"90 that they can only proceed 

spon an indictment found a the same asses: 
for they must inquire, by means of the grand 
Jury or inquest, before they are empowered to 
or determine by means of the petit jury. 

‘They consequently have another commission of 
sol delivery,” which gives them power to try 
and release from imprisonment all captives who 
maybe in the gaol when the Judge arrives in the 
town. The writ is sometimes issued In special 
eases when any great offence has been com- 
taltted, and when otherwise the gaols would not 
de delivered till tho next assizes, as in cases of 
‘reason occurring soon after the eireuit has been 


tw OYSTER, & name common to all the Mol: 
fe genus Ostrea, Dut especially ay 
tothe Ourea Bult which is nursed and ed on 
‘any parts of the British coasts, and is deemed 
8 nourishing and delicious food. The English 
{ysters aro the finest procurable in Europe, and 
in the time of the Romans were in such repute 
‘that the trade from these islands in that article 
alone was wonderfully great. 

‘The oyster has two roundish oval shel, vary 








of the sea, generally in bays; they spawn 
in May; and what we term ova are said to be 
‘the young completely formed. Oysters are in 
season from September to April. During this 
petiod they are procured by dredging, and eaten 
in either @ raw or state, or placed in 
artificial.ponds and fattened. ‘The pearl oyster 
has a large, strong, whitish shell, wrinkled 
‘nd rough without, and smooth within, and 
of a silver colour; from these the mother 
of-pearl is taken. ‘The chief tishery is carried 
on in the Persian Gulf, chiefly by negroes or the 
very of the natives, who are trained ag 
divers, but who seldom sustain the employment 
above five or six years, even when they are for 
tanate enough to escape the perils of sharks, 
rocks, or suffocation. 

OYSTER-CATCHER (Hamatopus Ostralegus), 
‘a very beautiful and well-known bird, a dweller 
on our sea-coasts, and wonderfully provided by 
nature with a suitable instrument for purveying 
its destined food. The bill of the oyster-catcher 
is one of those ‘natural objects which form = 
study in themselves. Flattened sideways, and 
hard and strong as so much bone, ita efficacy 1s, 
‘elgg on ine'prt of thoyur Te cp 
st ‘on oyster, The eggs, 
thie are four in number, are aid ‘on the bare 
ground, sometimes in small holes, or in some 
eavity ‘among the rocks; they ‘are cream- 
coloured, with varions shades of warmth, and 
Dlotehed, and speckled or spotted, and very 
strongly'streaked with dark brown’ and some 








‘ing much in size and shape, according to the | few touches of a lighter hue. It is most fre- 
‘They grow in beds at the bottom | quent along the Essex coast. 


P isthe sixteenth letter and twelfth conso- 
Rant of the English alphabet, and bas a labial 
articulation obtained by a close compression of 
fBeanterior part of both lps,” P is convertible 
ze Bana f, sometimes Int oF and in Greek 

lost of the Orfental languages, except 
{tt Arable, have this leter ; and from the East 


‘but is not 
stish words: in receipt, 
words, however, it is so. 
‘wplrated, or followed by A, represents the Greek 
4, which answers to our ph in philosophy. AS 
or anereriation Za, stands for poet meridiem, 
‘ahernoon, in astronomy. In numlsmaties, oF 
‘the science ‘of coins or medals, P, stands for 











Patres 
tut Fabius; P.M. for 
‘Populus Romanus, olc. 
stands for. 


Ld 


‘Among physicians, 
or the elghth part of a hand- 


BEage 
B i] 
ies 
§ 


asic, p indicates piano or softly ; 
‘more softy ‘very 
‘As a numeral, P, like G, stands for 100, 
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ISLANDS, a group of small coral 
rally too small to be 
termed islands, tn the South Pacife Ocean, lying 


Jels of 14° and 26° south latitude, They were 
first discovered by Byron in 1765; but, in con- 
‘sequence of the dangerous reefs that surround 
them, and render an entrance into the lagunes, 
or stit! waters between, extremely hazardous, 
they were not minutely investigated; only a fow 
of ey clade cece ti In consequence of 
at ‘a closer inspection, up 
‘was tamed the “Dangerous Archipelago." 

‘PABULUM, a Latin word signifying food, 
allment, nourishment; that which feeds or affords 
nutrition, es the pabulum of birds or plants. 
Also fuel, the material that supports combus- 

n, 

PACHA or PASHA, a Turkish title of 
hononr, «given to those in high command, such 
as to ministers of state, or assistants of the 
Sultan, whether military, elvil, or learned, but 
‘more particularly bestowed on the High Admi- 
al or chlef officer of the Ottoman Marine, and 
the governors of provinces—the only difference 
‘being thatthe naval dignitary ws styled Capudon 
the hry uly cle potas of tae ody 

; usually as of three tails, 
from the number: of horse-talls or badges of 
significance carried before them ; and the lower, 
oF pachas of two tails, whose emblematic 
standard only boasts two horse-tails. 

‘A Pashallc is the government or province 
‘administered over by an officer called a pasha, 

PACHYDERMATA, a name given by phy- 
slologista to thick-skinned or thick-hided ani- 














mals, such belonging to the seventh order of 
mammiferous quadrupeds, sesording, to the 
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system of classification adopted by Cuvier. The pecially in its tropical region, that dot its sr 
order of Pachydermata is subdivided into three ace, and by the immense numuber of volcanoes 
families: first, the Proboscidea, comprehending that stretch along its shores in acircle. We 
the elephant, ‘mammoth, and’ the mastodon; the Spaniards first discovered this vast cc, 
second, the Packydermata Ordiacria, of which by crossing the Isthmus of Darien, to reach the 
the hippopotamus, sus, rhinoceros, byrax, and fubled gold mines of Peru, they called it te 
, South Sea, a name now confined to the ocean 
‘south of that point ; it was not, howere tl 
‘Magelhaen, in 1520, first braved the dangersané 
horrors of the Straits that still bear bis mime, 
ind-entered this hugo expanse from tte 
‘southern extremity of America, that the frst 
‘dea of its sublime vastness was conveyed tomeat 
minds. Magelhaen—having carried his sh 
ast the storms and dangers of the Souther 
peninsula, and, after frightful suffering, beiag 
entered a'tranqnil ocean, and for four moots 
‘sailed north-west without encountering 8 SB 
or she ighten, breath of rough, vente, 
every day experiencing tranquil sas, 
airs, and delicious warmth—gratefal for te 
contrast from the stormy Atlantic and i 
misery of the Patagonian region, in jos #4 
gratitude gave the new Oceun the name of 
Pacific. From Cape San Lucas in Calioris 
‘to the coast of China, east of Canton, is 80 
miles, the average width of the Paci betwe 
the tropics. ‘The main level of the Psciic 8 
supposed to be about three and a half fat 
‘abvee that of the Atlantic, and its depth ts # 
average is supposed to exceed the height oft 
most lofty mountains upon the fae o the 
| ear 





LACKET, a small despatch vessel; 42? 
employcd by Government to convey the maibst 
letters from one country or port to another. 4 
vessel employed in the despatch of passnet™ 
goods, oF mails. 
tapir are examples ; and third, the Solidungula, | PACO, in zoology, a species of the Lisms.t 
Rt the head of which family ‘the horse is the Tuminant mammal of the camel trite 
example. Most of the genera of the pachyder- Auchenia Paco of sume writers, and the Comes 
Imatows animals are now extinct, and are only Vicwna of Linneeus ; inhabiting the Peruritt! 
familiar by name aud their fossil remains: such Chilian Andes, It is smaller than the Tas 
familias Peodon, the Anoplotheriumn, Paleeothe- and covered with a fine, long, soft, wool be 
Hum, Dinotherium, Hippotherium, ‘and a few 1n mineralogy, the word is used to expres 
| earthy-looking ore, a brown oxide of iron, fast 
in Peru, with faint’ particles or traces of St 
mixed with it. “Ibis 90 named from resembles 
the colour of the flegce of the native Paco. 
PACTOLUS, in ancient geography the Bt 
of a celebrated river in Lesser Asia, 1 
for ita auriferous or golden deposits. 
tolus rose in Mount Tmolus in Lydia, water 
the vast plain adjoining Sardis, traversed tH 
city, and fell into the Hermus, which ult 
Gischarged its waters into the Bay of Sos™ 
SSysome its super. ; The Persian empire in time became pos 
of this golden-sanded river by the conqeet, 
yrus, when Lydia was annexed to the 
fain the globe” The most natural division of | cFOW, and Xerxes I. obtained cosets 
the Pacific Ocean is into north and south, the | teamure fram it during his reign; and, er 
Equator being the line of demareation. For ; Jato as Herodotus, gold was still lreely 2 
‘convenience, however, it is sometimes divided , cured from the washings of ite sand ‘and carts 
{ito regioné: the ‘Boreal oF north, extending | and, by all or the best ancient records Cres 
from Bhering's Straits, or the Arctic Circle, to | obtained his vast accumulation of speci Ih 
‘the Tropic of Cancer, in latitude 23° 30°; the | the river while holding the Lydian spe oy 
Equatorial, stretching’ from the latter parallel, | has, however, long since become exhanter) oy, 
‘and including the whole expanse within the | from the time of Strabo has ceased to yielh 
tropice; and thirdly, the Austrad or south, ex. | suriferous deposit. This is the river i Wie, 


‘The Two-horned Rhinoceros. 











tending from the confines of the tropics, or the | in the garliest ages of Grecian story. I, 
‘Tropic of Cupricorn, to the Antarctic Circle, _, bathed or washed turning wheter 3 
‘The Pacie is chiefly distinguished from other touched thenceforth into sccording 


‘ans by the vast numberof small islands, eg- 


myth or feble of posts, 
1310 am hes 
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PADDINGTON, @ parish and suburb of 
London, in the ‘of Middlesex; it has an 
szenof 1277 acres, and a population of 75.80% 
Here is the great’ termiaus:of the Paddington 
Gmal, which has communication witht all the 
internal navi of the and here 


‘iso is the terminus of the Great Weatern Rail- 
Way, and. the starting point of the new eubter- 
ranean or 





inthe county of Lancaster: The’ town: is-nest 
the cotton manufactures: carried on, isa plage 
considerable activity and business, 


1 many vieissitudes: 
of fortune, Padilla was at length taken. prisoner 
in battle, and the-next day executed. Hiswife, 
rauch of his heroic spirit, placed herself 

at the head of the revolutionary party, and 
herself up in Toledo, held that town 

for a considerable the in deftance of all the 
strength brought against it. Having, however, 


each seized the Lmao nang Aid ine 
to pay ner troops, the corey, inéhenan 
‘their own loss of ccclesiantiod ‘plate and 


Money, and horrified at her wacrilegiousconduct, 
in robbing the church, betrayed the town to 
the Royalists, and Maria Padilla was compelled 
{ quit Toledo in disruise, and eseaping into 
l, there passed the remainder of her 

Me in poace and retirement. 
PADISHA, the title given to the Grand 
or Sultan of Turkey, ami to the Shah 


tits that form 


Yeuetian kingdom, included in the government 
Dy. Roving, cast by Venice, 274 

BO, east and west by. 
the provinces of Vicenza and Verona; it has 
aD aren of 836 
of 300,000. 
ee2 
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PADUA, a. city in the north of Italy, and 
one of the oldest in thet part of the * 
itisalso the capital of the province of the same 
name, and the seo. of & bishop. It is situated 
on a’fertile plain on the rivers Brenta. and 
Bacohiglione, twenty-three miles west and south 
from ‘Venice, and has a population of 47,000, 
Padua is abont seven miles in circuit, and 
defended. by walls,.ditchesy towers, and gates ; 
some of the latter, by, Faleonetto, are still in a 
tolerable state of preservation, thovgh its de- 
fences generally are not of that’ and 
impregnable charaeter.met.with in other cities 
in Northerm Italy, ‘The streets are marcow, 
baaly pavad, andthe houses generaly bait 
plagzas, which. gives a gloomy aspect 
town, that oven its magnificent churches are 
‘unable to conceal. Of the religious structures 
the cathedral claims the foremost notice, net only 
from being the richest in Italy, but from ita 
Deautiful baptistry. Of the churches: these of 
Sant’ Antonio, Glustina,, Santa Crove, 
and that of the Eremitent, are the. most cole- 
brated, being adorned with exquisite paintings 
‘and sculptures, more especially thet of Sant! 
Antonio, which is-universally admired for ita 
splendid decorations: and general beanty. ‘The 
archbishop’s palace ; Giotte's clmpel, with its 
Series of aduairable freseo paintings; the Palace 
of Reason, or the “Palazzo della Ragone,” @ 
vast structure, suid to have the 


world; the fine old 





‘The Clty of Padua. 


Caffty Po@rooche, one of:the most'superb'coffte 
and assembly rooms in Europe; theatres; hos— 
pitals, and schools, with the ever-memorable 
university, with its beary, botamical gardens, 
and maseum, comprise the principal objects of 
fchoot in arope for law ana acatatna Poon 
Europe for law and medicine, Padus 
long enjoyed an unrivalled reputation, and has 
produced some of the most loaned: men of the 
middle and Intter ages. Dante, Petrarch, amd 
Tasso were pupils: of: its untveesity ; and the 
great promenade of the city is adorned with 
‘Statues of the most iilustrious. Italie poets, 
scholars, and men of science conneoted witht 
Padus. ’ This city has the reputation of having. 
doen the place Where striking clocks were first 
invented. hy 
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sides in that 
lowering plants, 
varieties. 


Of importance. and great beauty inthe tne of 
e2 and great beanty inthe tne 
SherRomase dad fenomned fot fhe elena 
Foses grown i tenelghboutboot, which Hoomed 
twice a year. Several magnificent remains of 


‘Pagan is now used 
‘to distinguish Moslem from a Christian. 
PAGANINI, Ntooxo, celebrated Italian 
‘musician, born at Genoa, 1784, and who, having 
juired his musical education from his father, 
early. distin 


himself by his wonderful | deg 


manipulation of the violin, on which instrament 
the became so consummate a master as to be able 
‘0 execute the most difflenlt pieces on onestring, 
‘and to ellcit the most harmonious sounds from 
every part of his instrament—the bow itself 

source of harmony in bis skilful 
‘hands. Io 1891 Paganini arrived in England, 
‘where his wonderful powers drew around him 
such 4 host of admirers, that he rspldly realized 
an fortune, " His extreme avarice, 
however, made him, after a time, unpopular, 





‘upon which he returned to Italy, where he died | scheme 


4 1840, leaving his enormous’ fortune to his 
relations, 


PAGODA or PAGOD, a word corrupted from 
the Persian Pont ghod or Boot Khoda, a house of | 
Mola, or the abode of God. A name given by 
Enropeans to all temples or houses, either in 








‘gods are worshipped. These pagodas 
Sense of porch or "vse : 
t an tralia 

riche 


. 
AGODA Ga East Indian gold. 

current in the southern ern pate of 

superseded by the Br coinage. 


‘vigour and of this pamphlet attrac 
the notice of Benjamin Franklin; then in EDg- 


o 
o 


foreshadowing the 
yvolution in France, reimbursed hi, 


first 
part of the“ Rights of Man,” and the next year 








Jndia ‘or Chine, im which several efigies or 


the second part. A Government prosecution, 
however, against seditious, writers compelled 
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him to quit England secretly; and, having been 
Ehosen Metabel or Calas i the’ Hence Gone 
Yention, he landed in that country, where he 
‘was received with the most extravagant delight 
and onours—the most beautiful worman in the 
Department being selected to present him with, 
‘and fasten on, the national cockade. He’ wes 
‘admitted to the eltizenship of France, took hls 
seat in the Council of the Nation, and at the 
subsequent trial of the king voted for imprison- 
‘ment "and perpetual banishment instead. of 
death.” "This leaning to. merey subsequently 
Drought him under the s “of Robesplerre, 
When he was accused of belng an allen, and sent 
to the prison of the Luxembourg, where he 
finished, and found means to publish, tho first 
part of his work of the “Age of Reason; the 
Second part being given to the public on his 
release upon the fall of Rabespicrre, when he 
poblshed'a pamphlet on the state ofthe finance 
England, and resumed his seat in the Council 

of Five Hundred, Paine now sought to return 
to America, but, dreading to fall into the hands 
of his outraged’ countrymen, was tunable to. do 
30 till ‘the brief peace of 1802, when, in the 
autumn of that year, he once more landed in 
Atperca,” From this ‘me bis ite Became 
BPs ‘or usefal; his open 

either lappy, prosperous, nor useful; hls open 
Feligion had so deeply prejudiced all good men's 
minds against him, that he found himself univer- 
sally shunned; while the habits of intemperance 
fo which he’ had long yielded still further 
estranged his admirers, til at last his circle of 


friends was narrowed ‘to the lowest and most | @ 


town contains many fine and spacious street 
ugh traces of its village state are frequen 
observable by the thatched houses in the other- 
‘wise fine thoroughfares. ‘The restored ruins of 
& once magnificent abbey give name to the 
most opulent portion of the town. The castle, 
or county hall, contains a debtors’ and criminal 
prison, a bridewell and chapel, with court-house 
‘and_councll-chamber, and forms one of the 
chief buildings of the town, which, however, 
all those institutions now found in rich 
fd popalous towns. "Paisley owes ts prosperity 
to the manufactures of silk and linen ganze, 
awn, muslins, crape, thread, and cotton goods; 
but. its great’ modern staple is shawls, in the 
variety and beauty of which Paisley stands 
without a rival. “Besides these, it has brass 
foundries, soap and candle factories, bleachi 
Yorks, ltleriey breweries and many minor and 
ranches of art and industry. 
or three canals, bealdes raway communication, 
connect the town with Edlaburg, Glasgow, and 
ott e The local govern- 
ent is inthe hands of provost, sixteen 
councillors, four bailies,and a treasurer. 
returns one Member to Parliament from 1370 
registered electors, 
PALADIN, a knight-errant, one of the 
chis of the Round Table—the heroes of 





King Arthur's Court. 
PALZOZOIC, containing the remains of tho 
earliest. created’ animals. In geology, the 


Paleozoic series of rocks is a name given to 
ste the fossiliferous strata of earlier 


limited circle, His dissipation, Teacting | Seological date than the carboniferous systet 
cons ’ ‘and the mountain limestone, and contains the 
disensea, thet Cvecrae ea ecamptcation Of /following formations: old red sandstone, tho 


diseases, that eventually brought his unhonoured 
life to a close in 1809; when, repudiated by the 
Quakers, and refused ‘Christian burial, he was 
privately interred on his own farm. 

Cobbett, with extremely bad taste, on his 
return to England in 1817, boasted that he had 

yht Paine’s body with’ him, and sold rings 
in which he said his hair was enclosed. ‘This 
assertion, however, is doubted; and Cobbett has 
deen accused of substituting the remains of a 
malefactor for those of his admired friend—e fit 
finale for a man who outraged the feelings of all 
Christian people, renounced his country, and 
Teagued with her enemies. 

PAISLEY, a parliamentary borough, and a 
‘ich and important manufacturing town, in the 
south-west of Scotland, on the White Cart 
River, threo miles above its junction with the 
Clyde, and seven miles from Glasgow, in the 
county of Renfrew. Paisley is situated on a 
Plain, but bounded on the south, where a range 
Of hills, called the Braes of Gleneffer, rise to the 
height of seventy-six feet and shut it in. This 
how important town was, Ddeginning 
the last century, a place of trifling consequence, 
Tas spread to this comparatie lag, and reicd 

5 comparative village, and 1 
it in little more than a hundred years to a place 
of wealth and distinction. In 1755 Paisley had 
4 population of 6799, in 100 it hed increased to 
81,179, in 1831 to 87,466, and in 1861 the 
lation ‘was between 73,000 and 75,000. 
‘has inereased so rapidly, that in all ‘the 
that, characterize 
industry, wealth, 
ow ranked as the #hird town in Scotland. 


ta 


and. civlization Pulley” ts 
‘The 





Silurian rocks, and the Cambrian rocks. 

cic et ti 
a native of South America. The principal 
species of the genus is the Horned Screamer, or 
the Palamedea Cornuta, This bird is larger 
‘than the goose, of a grayish-brown colour above, 
except a streak of variegated black and white 
down the middle of the neck, ght brown spots 
on Co ghoniders, a white abdomen and a square 
mer acy gua eterars se 
shaped horn reafeeting its. forehead. Te 
inhabits the ms grounds of Guiana and 
Brazil, and is noted for its loud, wild, and pecu- 


Mar a ‘ 

'PALAMEDES,  oxlebrated Grecian chief, 
the son of Nauplius, king of Eubea. Being 
sent by the confederated leaders before Troy to 


, resolving to work his 

1e of Palamedes’ ser- 
master’s tent and 
with whieh 





‘community— | sche 
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English counties of Laneaster, Chester, 
ham are Counties Palatina, the last two 
right or immemorial custom ; 
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‘on the continent, is one delegated by 
‘to hold courts of justice in a province; 
‘who hes @ palace and a court of justice 
‘own house. In Holland, he is, or was 
femezaly, the governor of province,” Elector 
fs the ttle of an Elector of the German 
‘anpire, 
PALATINE, Mouwr (Moxs PALATixvs), one 
of the seven hilis or chief elevations on which 
‘Rome was bullt, and the one on which Romuius 
‘drew out the Is and laid’ the foundation 
‘of his infant clty. On this hill was subsequently 
built the palece of the Caesars; and it was here 
‘that Romulusand all the kings down to Augustus 
‘held thelr court and maintained their dignity ; 
‘whence the word Pulatium came. to signify 
‘palace and the residence of a monarch, 

PALENCIA, province of Spain, formerly a 
art of the kingdom of Leon, bounded on the 
orth by Santander, south by Valladolid, east 
Dy Burgos, and west by Leon; has an afes of 
1496 square. miles, a fertile well-watered soil, 
‘and. « population ‘of 160,000. Wheat, bariey, 
‘Oats, madder, flax, hemp, silk, fruits, and wine, 
with abundaut pasturage, constitute ite chief 
‘rocactions; while, of minerals, there are copper, 
‘chalk, gypeum, and saltpetra 'There.ls no coal, 
sod woodls extremely scarce, straw and manure 
DDelng ured for ful, 

PALENCIA, a clty of Spain and capital of. 
the above proviness it is the see of a bishop, 
and is situated on a fertile plain near the River 
Qarrion, 65 miles east of Leon, ‘The city con- 
tains & ‘fine cathy dral, a bishop's palace, several 
Hhandvome churches and monasteries, énd 
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the royal palace and the palaeos of the nob; 
‘the great hospital, university founded in 1, 
the museum, gallery of fino arts, the theatres 
and military barracks, are among the mott it~ 
Portant of the public’ Dulldings- of note in the 
‘Séelllan capital; the harbour is defeaded bY # 
mole and two castles, ‘The plain lying betweat 
the surrounding mountaine and the city is cot- 
sldered the moat frultfut piece of land in the 
island, and appears Uke one- vast. and 

garden, dotted with besatifil villas, and 

dy-rippling streams, emall caseades, and cooling 
fountains, Palermo, the ancient Panormat, Fat 
4 flourishing place under the Grock suprea#, 
‘and; even when it fell into the: bands of 
Carthaginians, continued to: be « town of i 
Portanee. Adont 980 B.C, It beoame-s Roms 
colony, and, with: #: fow changes, 10 Om 





hort 
‘tinued’ tl the irruption of the berberisas in 
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fourth and fifth centuries, when, with the island, 


{it repeatedly changed masters. During the 
‘way of its Arab 


tropolitan 
court at Naples, though It’stil ranks as a 
capital. “When the Nespolitan king was com- 
pelled to ly from his throne, before the French 
‘Braion in 1799, the royal family retired to 
Palermo, where the fleet protected them 
and the’island of Sicily til the restoration in 
1615, Tt was in this city, during the French 
occupation of the kingdom, that, at the hour of 

‘prayer on Easter Sunday, 1282, the 


‘This fearful and sanguinary 
Retory as the Sicilian Vespers, or Vespers of 
Palermo.—See Stocztan’ Vasrens. 
PALESTINE, in ancient geography, @ part 
of Asia frst calied the Land of Canaan, from 
Noah's grandson, by whom it was first peopled. 
Its name of Palestine was derived from the 
‘a. warlike people who inhabited its 
fouthern and western border, and so much of 
its seaboard as was not possessed by the Tyrians 
nd Sidonians. Palestine has a length of about 
180 miles, a breadth extending from 20 miles to 
fBewtreme im its southern portion of 90 miles, 
nH 
tiles, 


Syria. Under the dominion of their new mas- 
‘ters, however, their state became still worse ; 
and their religion being greatly interfered with, 
Mattathias, « priest, and father of the Maccabees, 
roused the country to revolt, and, with his five 
sons, ruled successfully over the land for 
ary a hundred years. Ia the your 63 B.C, 

‘whole country was subjugat ey, 
‘and 10 continued, though exercising its own 
laws and under the government of its own kings, 
‘but paying tribute and maintaining Roman pro- 
consuls and garrisons, till the fall of the Roman 
empire. Palestine now forms part of Turk- 
ish Syria, and is bounded on the north by 
‘Mount Libanus, on the south by Arabia Petras, 
east by the Jordan and Dead Sea, and west by 
the Mediterranean.—See SrRIA. 





‘This musician holds the 
‘most prominent rank as a composer of ecclesias— 
tical music of that age, his moteits, masses, und 
chants being still in ‘uso. Palestrina has been 
‘regarded as the Homer of ancient music and the 


Pope's Chapel in 1559, 


father of choral Died in 1594. 

PALESTRINA, one of the largest Adriatic 
islands called the Legunes, near Venice, is 
tweive miles long, and has a small town on its 
shore of the same name. 

PALEY, Dr. Wauttax.—Thiserninent English 
divine was born at Peterborough in 1743, and 
received his elementary education from his 
father, who was at that time master of a school 
in Yorkshire. He was subsequently sent to 
Cambridge, where he took his degree at Christ's 
College in 1763, and was elected Fellow tn 1766. 
‘He afterwards distinguished himself as a tutor, 
and pursued that occupation till he was pre- 
sented with a living in Cumberland by his friend 
Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle, and who afterwards 
gave him that of Appleby in Westmoreland, to 


the | which preferments were added soon after a pre- 





1ce to the House of David, and, secodi 
the kingdom of Judah, established another 


Yery quickly effected; when Palestine was di- 
vided into three governments, those of Judea, 


, and Galles; having Jerusalem, Napo- | ing! 


eee, and Nazareth for their respective capitals, 
From this time the country continued tributary 


dendal stall in Carlisle Cathedral and the living 
of Dalston. Abont 1780 he became Chancellor 
of Carlisle. In 1785 he published his “ Elements 
of Moral and Political Philosophy,” and soon 
after “Hore Pauline,” or observations on the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in which he establishes a 
‘comparison between’ the Epistles and the his- 
tory of the Apostle, as given in the Acts, and 
from which he seeks to prove the truth of 
revealed religion. He published his Evidences. 
of Christianity ” in 1794, and eon afterwards be 
was made a prebend of St, Paul's by the Bishop 
‘of London, received the sub-deanery of Lincoln 
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joint downwards into the ground, and are used 
Boe in the covered. way and 10. protect: the 
mouth of ravines, the space between forts, 
‘half-moons, or to line the bottoms of ditches 


worn 


ase of their state and jurisdiction. The 
‘thea 


pall is made of white wool in the 
{thas also pen- 





under the right arm, from 
‘were carried under the left 


Giscovered in 1803 by Dr. Wollaston in the 
fraina of native platinum, and go called in com- 
memoration oft 


eyes, appeared to, move, | The 
‘Trojans believed that the image of the goddess 
fell suddenly from heaven into an unfinished 
temple, and were told by the oracle that Troy 
‘Would never be taken while the statue remained 
within {ts walls. ‘The Greek chiefs Ulysses and 
‘Diomedes, hearing this prophecy, watched their 
‘opportunity, stole into the city, reached the 
temple, and, killing the attendants who Kept 
guard over the heavenly present, carried the 
Palladium in safety to the Grecian camp. The 
fall of Troy was not long delayed after this ex- 
lott had been achieved. 
PALLANZA, one of the four provinces into 
ed the wate of Novara in Sarnia is divided, 
ft has an area of 871 square 8 po 
ulation of 100,000,” Tht capital town of fag 
‘ame name is of considerable antiquity, and 
situated on the shore of Lake Maggiore, thirty- 
frommllea north of Novara, with a popuiation of 
PALLAS, in astronomy, one of the four 
small planets situated between the orbits of 
‘Mara and Jupiter, discovered by Dr. Olbers of 
Bremen in 1902, it appears lke a star of the 
eighth magnitude, than Ceres, but of 6 
ieas ruddy colour has mean distance from the 





‘sun of 266,000,000 miles, a diameter of un- 
‘Setfain extent ; revolves in 4 years, 7 months, 








pry 


and | zoology, which was extremely 





PALLAS, Pree Sncox.—This accomplished 
traveller and naturalist was born at Berlina 
1741, He was originally educated for the 
medical profession, but evinced greater inclia- 
tion and aptitude for the acquirement of langu- 
fes_and the study of the natural sciences 

visiting the Universities of Halle, Gitta- 
en, and Leyden, he proceeded to London in 
176i, and there assiduously studied the colie- 
tlons) of natural history. In 1763 he went 
fhe Hague, where he published» work 
Popular, 
which subsequently led to an invitation’ from 
the Empross Catherine for him to proceed 10 
St. Petersburg. He went there accordingly ia 
the year 1767," and was appointed professor of 
natural history in the Imperial Academy of 
Sclences, Shortly afterwards, he accom 
sapien Pia aice et 
r the purpose of investigating the ms 
Iistory of tove. ._ After an absence of 
six years, he retarned to St. Peterabarg in 1714 
with a latge mass of notes and observations, © 
arrange and publish which cost lim seven! 
fests of intense application, For, the vert 
hhad rendered to the cause of science, he ms 
ennobled and appointed preceptor to the Grunt 
Dukes r and Constantine. Upon tht 
Conquest of the Crimea, it was judged er. 
Petlent fo obtain some accurate informtin 
ts capabilities; and in 1794, Pallas proceeded 10 
fhe noniy-conduere provinge, whore be rel 
i years, deeply engagedin sccumt- 
lating facts, and preparing sclentifc works 
publlcation. 

‘Wishing to spend the remainder of his leit 
his native land, and feeling the infirmities o 
approaching age, ho requested permission 0 
return to Germany, and this being granted be 
arrived at Berlin after an absence of forty-i72 
years. Pallas was an untiring observer f 
Ratural phenomena, and a most volumios 
writer, “His works,” says Cuvier, ‘bart 
Placed the name of their anthor in the frt 
to and quoting fom every page of then Tt 

quoting from every page of them.” 
‘most valuable ofhis works are, “ Travels throug! 
different Provinces of the Russian Empire 
‘uncompleted work on the animals of 
nd Aaa 





demy of St. Petersburg, and to those ofthe Rast! 
4 of London and the Institute of Fras 
of which learned bodies he was @ member. Ht 
‘died at Berlin, the place of his birth, in 181 
PALLAS, in mythology, the goddess of rt 
dom, and daughter of Jupiter's own bri 
brought into life by Vulean,—See Mixagva. 








ance he rendered to the army in the takin 
‘He was made a baronet 

itimately governor of Greenwich 

‘where ho died in 1796, 
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PALL-MALL, an athletic game in which a 
ball is driven through an iron ring with a mallet 
that strikes the ball. This game, once very 
fashionable in England, was. played in the 
‘neighbourhood of St. James's Park in the time 
of Charles IT., and has given name to the cele- 
brated street in. running along the side 
of this park, that of Pail-Mall, 

PALM.—In botany, palms constitute an im- 
Portant natural order of mé planta, 
with a simple cylindric stem terminating in a 








crown of leaves, within which rises @ tuft of thirty 


flowers and fruits, “(See PatMacee.) ‘Thess 
Deautiful trees may be ranked among the noblest 
specimens of vegetation ; and their tall, slender, 
‘unbranched stems, crowned by elegant feathery 
foliage composed of a cluster of gigantic leaves, 
Tender them, although of several varieties, 
diferent in appearance from all other trees. 
In some kinds of palm the stem is irregularly 
thick ; in others, slender asa reed. It is scaly 
in one species and prickly in another. In the 
Palma real in Cuba, the stem swells out like & 
spindle in the middle, At the summit of these 
Stems, which in some cages attain an altitude of 
upwards of 180 feet, a crown of leaves, either 
feathery or fan-shaped, spreads out on all sides ; 
the leaves belng frequently from twelve to 
thirteen feet in length, In some species the 


foliage is of a dark green and shining surface, | gt 


Uke that of a laurel or holly; in others, silvery 
fon the under side, as in the willow; and there 
4s ono species of palm, with a fan-shaped leaf, 
adorned with concentric blue and yellow rings, 
ke the “eyes” of a peacock’s tall, The flowers 
Of most, of the palms are as beautiful as the 
trees, ‘Those of the palma reat are of a brilliant, 
white, rendering them visible from a great dis- 
tance; but generally the blossoms are of a pale 

ow colour. To these succeed very different 
forms of fruit; in one species it consists of a 
‘cluster of egg-shaped berries, sometimes seventy 
or eighty in number, of « brilliant purple and 
gold colour, which form wholesome food. 

South America contains the finest specimens 
as well as the most numerous varieties of palm ; 
in Asis the tree is not very common; and of the 
African palms but little is yet known, with the 
exception of the date palm, the most ‘important 
to man of the whole tribe, though far less beau 
‘tiful than the other 

PALMA, an island off the coast of Aftics, 
forming one of the group of the Canaries; if 
has an area of 230 square miles. The land is 
very elevated, the centre often being covered 
Mth snow, ahd contains extensive pine-forets 
3 well as’ good timber for ship-bullding. The 
coasts aro very fertile, and yield grapes, almonds, 





honey, wax, and ail, of which latter there are 
manufactures. The sugar-cane Is also success- 
fally cultivated ; and the inhabitantsare engaged 
inthe fishery on their coasts. Population, 33,000. 


St. Michael, which isstill more ancent, and served 
fhe government: howe containing achupel yal 
wvernment ‘cont a 
fv freon, beracka: stato pfaon, the house 
appointed for the meetings of the ‘merchants 
and traders, town-house, and hospitals, ‘The 
manufactures consist of woollens and silk. The 
harbour is spacious, and has a mole of nearly 
Shree quarters of «tlle tn length. Fpulaton 

PALMA, 8 town of Andalusia, in the Xenil, 
‘miles from Cordova. Population, 5500. 

PALMA, a town of Sicily, on the sea-coast, 
twelve miles from Girgentl, “Tt is noted for the 
‘quantity of sulphur made fn its vielnity, Popu- 
Istion, 8000, 

PALMACEXor PALALA,, the most important 
natural order of monocotyledonous or endogenous 
plants, with arborescent stems, simple, some- 
times branched, rough, with dilating half-sheath- 
ing bases of the leaves or thelr scars, Leaves, 
clustered, terminal, umally pinnate, and occa- 
sionally armed with stiff spines. Flowers, small, 
supported by scaly bracts, fratt drupaceous or 
nutlike, filling the cavity In which they 
grow. ‘The tree or plant takes its name from 
‘pakna, the hand, because the leaves extend from 
the top ke fingers. 

en {9 tho castors plant and equenly 
iven to % ‘and. frequent 
applied to the oll itself. 

‘PALMER, a pilgrim to or from the Holy 
Land, carrying several branches of palm. A. 
poor ci The palmer was distinguished 
in the middie centaries—when pilgrimages to. 
Jerusalem formed part of the faith of the 
Christians of those times—from other pilgrims by 
his poverty, and his depending upon charitable 
contributions for his food expenses of 





his journey. 
‘PALMER, Joux, an eminent English actor, 
was born in 1741. His father was door-keeper 





at Drury Lane Theatre, by which means the son, 
had erery opportunity of gaining an inclination 
for the stage. After pursuing the life of a 
strolling and provincial actor during some years, 
hecame to London, and was engaged first at the 
Haymarket, and next at Drury Lane, where 
be ruse to the fret rank ae acomedian. He ded 
suddenly while playing “Stranger,” at 
Liverpool, in 1798. 

‘PALMERSTON, Hewny Joux Texrte, Vie~ 
count. — This ished modern British 
statesman was born at Broadlands, in Hamp- 
shire, in_ 1784, and is descended from the re- 
nowned Sir William Temple, the minister to the 
Hague in the time of Charles I., and the friend 
of William III. Viscount Palmerston was eda~ 
cated at Harrow, from wheneo he was removed 
to the Edinburgh and finally to the Cambridge 
University, where, at St. John's College iu 1806, 
he took his degree of M.A. Soon after, he 
made an unsuccessful attempt to enter Patlla~ 
ment for Cambridge, being defeated by Lord 
Henry Petty; he was, however, returned not 
Jong afterwards for the borough of Newport, 
and subsequently of Bi ley, and, a few 
years later, had the pleasure of belng elected for 
his alma mater of Cambridge, From this time, 











and handsome ‘building ; and che church of | 


his great application to entary details 
tad ‘he bonnes of the House, joined to some 
‘Admirable speeches, began togive him a political 
importance in the counells of the nation, and 
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elevate him greatly in popular cstimation; 
indeed, his oratorical powers, and the intimate 
Amowledge he displayed of foreign polley, had 
$0 far advanced him in the eyes of the mintstry 
of the day, that, before he had attained his 
fwenty-Art year no was elected to the post of 
‘one of the Junior Lords of the Treasury. In 
1809 he succeeded Lord Castlereagh as Secreta! 

of War, an office which he filled with suc 

‘general approbstion, as to retain his post through 
All the busy period’ of the Peninsular War and 
that most important epoch in English history, 
through a series of nearly twenty years. After 








Lord Palmerston. 


the death of Canning, Lord Palmerston, having 
eonsilerably modified his political opinions from 
their original high Tory tendencies, retired from 
the public service, and confined himself to his 
parliamentury duties—displaying so profound an 
‘Acquaintance with all foreign questions that, on 
‘the accession of the Whigs to power, he recelved 
‘the appointment of Foreign Secretary, an office 
‘whicli he retained with great credit for the next 
three years, or till 1834. ‘The Conservative 
ministry of Sir Robert. Peel having resigned, he 
returned to his former office, under the Whig 
‘Danners; and, during the next six or seven 
years, so honowrably and signally served his 
country in its foreisn policy, that the name 
of Palmerston became the most celebrated in 
Europe, for the rare combination of decision, 
Juidiznent, and tact, displayed in all his relations 
with foreign states. Daring Sir Robert Peel's 
administration in 1845-6, Lord Palmerston was 
‘once more on the Opposition benches: but, with 
the return of his old friends of the Whig ‘prin- 
ciples, le again assumed the seals of the Foreign 
Sccretaryship. His hasty acceptance of the 
coup état of Louis Napoleon, and his ready 
advocacy of that bold measure, produced so 
strong a feellng in this country and led to such 
Aitferences in ‘the Cabinet, that he felt con- 
strained to resign his office and quit the ministry. 
‘Public indignation, however, ran so high, that 

‘scolleagues were compelied soon after to ten- 














der their resignation; and, on the formation of 
what was called the Coalition Ministry, with 
Lord Aberdeen at the head of affairs, Palmerston 
took office as Home ‘The fatal mis- 
‘management of the Crimean War brought this 
government to an abrupt end, upon which Lord 
Palmerston was ted "Preméer and in- 
‘trusted with the formation of a new cabinet, 
1855, ‘The Conspiracy Bill, and the great inter= 
eet bis Lordahip showed ‘in the cause of the 
French Emperor in the Orsini matter, once more 
Toused pablic feeling, and Lord Derby's ministry 
Tose on Palmerston's overthrow. His retire- 
ment, however, was but short, for, in_ 1859, he 
returned to power as First Lord of the Treasury, 
an office which he still holds to the entire satis- 
faction of the nation. No act, perhaps, in the 
later term of his premiership, has afforded more 
universal pleasure or obtained such unanimity 
of approval, as the prompt and decisive steps 
‘adopted by his Cabinet, in demanding an instant 
redress from the Federal Government of America 
for the outrage committed on the English flag, 
by the foreible abduction of Messrs. Slidell and 
Mason from the mall packet Tren, by the cap- 
tain of the San Jacinto, November, 1861. 

Lord Palmerston is the son of the second 
viscount; and was made a Privy Councillor in 
| 1809; G.C.B. in 1832; and K.G. in 1856; and 

married in 1839 the daughter of the first Vis- 
| count Melbourne, and widow of the fifth Earl 

‘Cowper; was elected for the borough of Tiverton 
‘in 1835,'a.seat which he still retains; was for- 
merly coionel of the Hants Militia; and has 
received the freedom of the cities of Perth and 
| Glasgow. 

PALS OIL, a yellow unctuous substance of 
the consistency of butter, with little taste, but 
a strong though not disagreeable smell, obtained 
by bruising and dissolving the kernels of the 
fruit of the Cocos Butyracea and Elais Quimeensis. 
tis chiefly used in commerce in the mannfac- 
ture of brown soup, and, when bleached by 
chromic acid, for making candles and white soap. 

PALM SUNDAY, the sixth Sunday in Lent, 
and the next before Easter, so named because 
in the Romish ceremonials’ boughs of palms 
‘were carried on that day in procession, in imita- 
Hon of on Lord's triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem. 

PALMYRA, an ancient city of Asia, situated 
{in latitude 34° 18° north, longitude 38°" 13. east. 
Tt was placed in the midst of the desert of Syria. 
120 miles from Damascus, and was formerly an 
extensive and popalous city, Dut is now = mass 
of splendid ruins. Its site was long anknown, 
j unlll the spot was at last penetrated by some 
| European travellers. It had an immense temple 

dedicated to the sun, of which 60 columns out 
‘of 00 still remain. 

‘PALODE VACO.—See Cow-Taen. 

PALSY, a disease of the nervous system, 
characterised by a loss of motion or feeling, of 
doth, accompanied with coldness, Succidity, and 
| general emaciation of the part, ' Palsy is either 
| loeal or general, confined to aim or one side 

of the botly, or it may attack the whole frame.— 
See“ Dictionary of Dally Wants.” 

PALUDAMENTUM, a garment worn by the 
ancient Romans to cover the body in time of 
battle, being in fact a cont of armour used by 
the chief officers and generals, who, in conse- 
uence of woaring this distinguishing garb, were 
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called Paludati, while the soldiers, having only 
short coats, were called Sagati. The paluda- 
‘mentum was open at the sides, had short sleeves, 
and was either white or red, and not unlike in 
‘general form to a herald’s tabard. 

PAMPAS, extensive plains of South America, 
{in the province of Buenos Ayres. They extend 
from Patagonia over twenty-seven degrees of 





Gynerium Argenteam, Grass ofthe Pampas. 


latitude, and comprise all the central part of 
the Plate Confederation, In the north they are 
covered with tropical palms and a luxuriant 
vegetation; in the centre they abound with 
8 peculiar kind of grass, but are nearly destitute 
of trees; and in the south they are swampy. 
‘Their area is estimated at 1,620,000 square 


miles. 
PAMPELUNA, or PAMPLONA, a fortified 
town in the north of Spain, and capital of the 
of Navarre, on the Agar, 190 miles 
Madrid, It stands partly on an eminence, 
partly on a plain, and is surrounded by moun? 
fains at some distance from it. Its principal 
defences are two castles, one on the inside, the 
other on the outside of the towns the latter is 
the citadel, and is of great strength. ‘The prin- 
tipal edifices are the cathedral;churches,amonas- 
teries, and palace of the viceroy; it has besides 
® promensie, and public fountains supplied by 
‘a splendid aqueduct. The manufactures con 
Hist’ of cour woollens, paper, and. Teather, 
Population, 11,000. 

PAMPHILUS, a painter of Macedon, who 
flourished under King Philip, in the fourth 
century before Christe He wes the frat who 
applied the laws of proportion and of perspective 
io als art, whlch te honoured by his manners 
ind bis talents. "He fonnded a aciool at Sleyon, 
the most famous of all the ancient academies of 
painting, and procured an edict that none bat 
Biose of noble birth should be instructed. in 
painting. The same law was afterwards ex- 
tended throughout Greece. Apelles was the 
papi of this master, 

PAMPHYLIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia 
‘Minor, bounded on the north by Pisidia and 
‘Mount Taurus, south by Phrygia, east by Cilicia, 





and west by Lycia and part of Phrygia, The 
Principal towns were Albia and Attalia. 

PAN, in the Grecian mythology, the god of 
shepherds, of huntsmen, and of all rural in- 
habitants.’ “He was the’ son of Mercury, and 
was a monster in appearance, having two small 
horns in his head, a ruddy ‘complexion, a fiat 
note; and his legs, thighs, tail, and fect were 
like those of 8 goat. His editcation was in- 

of Arcadia, but she was 

ght of the Tmonster, that 
father then wrap) 

a 











she fled from him. 
him in the skins of beasts, and carried 

to heaven, where Jupiter and the gods long 
entertained themselves with the oddity of his 
appearance, and Bacchus gave him the name 


of Pan. “He quitted the sbede of the gods, 
and dwelt chiefly in Arcadia, choosing for his, 
habitation the ‘most sequestered woods and 
rugged mountains. He was the inventor of the 
flute with seven reeds, and amused himself by 
deceiving the nymphs; and even captivated 
Diana herself by transforming himself into a 
deautiful white goat. ‘The worship of Pan w 
established in Arcadia, and his festivals, called 
by the Greeks Lycea, were brought to Italy 
by Evander, and were well known at Rome by 
the name of Lepercalia. The worship and the 
different functions of Pan are derived from the 
mythology of the ancient Egyptians. 

PANAMA, a city of Central America, and 
the capitalof the Department of Istmo, situated at 
the lower part of the fine bey of the same name. 
Though the town is iteelf mean, and chiefly 
Duilt of wood, it possesses a cathedral and 
several churches, with a fair propordon of 
religious institutions, like most Catholic towns, 
Population 10,000. Panama is chiefly noted for 
its beautiful bay, an inlet of the Pacific Ocean, 
its entrance being studded with small verdant 
islands, Latitude of the eity of Panama 9° 0 30” 
north, iongitude 79° 19 west. 

PANAMA GULF, a deep indentation of the 
Pacific on the south side of the Isthmus of 
‘Panama, having an extreme length of 120 miles 
and a breadth of 110 miles. 

PANATHENAA, the greatest of all the 
ancient national festivals, was celebrated in 
Attica in honour 6f Athena, a name of Minerva, 
the presiding deity of the city. Originally the 
festival was only solemnized at Athens, but after 
@ time the whole of Attics participated in it, 
upon which, its name of Athena wus changed 
to thatof Panathengea. Itwascelebrated once in 
five years, though a lesser festival of the same 
name was held every three years, The most 
important part of the great festival was a solemn 
procession, in which was borne the Peplus or 
sacred vest of Athena or Minerva; the company 
‘was composed of persons of all degrees, offices, 
ages, and of both sexes. This procession formed. 
the story for the frieze to the Parthenon, the chief 
part of which is now in the British Museum. 

PANCRAS, Sr. a metropolitan parish in the 
county of Middlesex, lying to the north of 
London, and comprising portions of Highgate, 
Camden Town, Kentish Town, and Somers Town, 
and having a’ population of 198.882, being an 
increase of 31,296 since the census of 1851. 

PANCREAS, a salivary organ in the human 
economy, and known in animals as the sweet- 
bread: @ flat glandular viscus situated in man 
behind the stomach, extending from the liver to 
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the spleen. The function of the pancreas 1s to 
secrete ® fiuld called pancreatic juice, which 
strongly resembles saliva, and, with that secre- 
tion from the mouth, and the gastric Julee from 
‘the coats of the stomach, assists in the process 
of digestion. 

PANDARUS, Trojan hero, the son of 
Lycaon, who was the cause of renewing hosti- 
ties with the Greeks before the expiration of 
the truce, He took an active part in the 
frequent skirmishes before the walls of Troy, 
wounded Menelaus and Diomedes, but was at 
Jength slain by the latter hero, his body being 
recovered and borne off by neas in his chariot. 

PANDEAN PIPES, a wind instrument made 
of reeds of unequal length, and bound together 
in a flat lengthy compass, The Pandean pipes 
‘are of great antiquity as 0 musical instrument, 
and though probably not the first musical 
Snvention of man's ingenuity, are evidently only 
second to the oaten pipe, the first musical in- 
vention. —See P 

PANDOOR or PANDOUR, the ‘name of a 
halfarmed light irregular cavalry, raised in the 
Servian and Wallachian provinces on the Turkish 
frontier, and employed in the service of the 
Porte, and sed much as Cossacks have subse- 
quently been by the lussans, ‘The Pendoore 
sare now proper it cavalry 
Austrian army, and regarded as very efficient 
‘troops in their special duty. 

PANDORA, the first mortal female, accord- 
Ing to Greek mythology; made by Vulcan out 
of clay, at the command of Jupiter, who wished 
to punish the impiety of Prometheus by giving 
him a companion. 

‘When the statue was animated, each god 
and goddess, to make the mortal more capti- 
vating and certain to effect the object meditated 
by the supreme god, bestowed on her some 
special charm or attribute, beauty, grace, musle, 
wisdom, fascination, and eloquence; while Jove 
himself presented her with a rare casket full of 
secret wonders, which could be only opened by 
the mortal she selected for her husband. 

‘When fully armed with all her gifts, and 
named Pandora from the multiplicity of her 
Presents, Mercury carried Wer to earth, and 
‘Presented her to the notice of the arch-burglar 
Prometheus. That crafty and cunning prince, 
however, though admiring the beauty of the 
‘maid, declined ‘the alluring bribe, and refused 
the offer. His more susceptible brother, how- 
ever, captivated by Pandora's charms, eagerly 
‘asked for and obtained the lovely Pandora for 
hhis wife, upon which she presented him with the 
‘casket, her dowry from the gods. 

‘When Eplmethens, the husband, the 
Ud, a host of evils—all the ills and mischiets 
that uffict mankind— flew out and spread them- 
selves over the world; and the consequences 
‘would have been still more fatal, had there not 
been Hope at the bottom, to ameliorate the 
pains and sufferings of life. 

PANEL, & legal phrase, meaning a schedule 
or alip of parchment, containing the names of 
all the persons summoned by the sheriff to serve 
‘ona Jury; hence the word is sometimes used to 
signify the jury. In Scottish law, the 
accused in a criminal action, or the prisoner, is 
galled the panel during the ‘ime he is on his 









PANICLE, in botany, a species of inor 
rescence, in which the Howers or fruits sre 
peatiered on peduncles variouly sublet, 

‘oats and some . 

PANIZZL, Avrronto,tie urbane and extemel 
Uprarian of the British Museum. Having te- 
come deeply implicated in the Italian straggle 
for independence, he, in 1821, at the age of 
twenty-four, sought refuge in’ England, whe, 
through the patronage of Lord Brougham snd 
other ‘of influence, he obtained the 
professor's chair for Italian’ Literature in the 
University of London ; and ten years later vas 
nominated sistant librarian of the Brith 
fesoruiepndon oct eas, reg 
in both situations an amount of ability snl 
talent that has Justly entitled him to the estes 
and praise of all who have witnessed his exe 
tions in every department under his contr. 
Mr. Paniszi, iaaddition to contributionsin Italian 
literature, has published several works of stering 
excellence on Italian subjects. 

PANMURE, Fox Mavis, Lonp, 1 disis- 
guished British statesman, Lorn at the funy 
mansion of Brechin Castle in 1801. | After 
serving in the army for some years in the 
Canadas, he entered Parliament on his retun 
for Perthshire, and, after occupying a seat a! tht 
Boards of Trade and Control and for » tie! 
period holding the appointment of Secretary tt 

far, he in 1852 succeeded to the family honows 
on the death of his father ; and three yeas 
later again accepted the office of War Secrety, 
‘a function which, he discharged with gett 
‘advantage to the army and credit to the Si 
especially during the termination of the Russi 
Wer. On the overthrow of the Palmers 
‘Ministry in 1858, he retired from the exercise 
POTANNONIA, in anclent geography, «lt 

"-ANNONIA, it 7 8 

extent of country ,in ‘bounded. on the 
north by the Danie, south by Ilyrieum aod 
Mosia, ‘east by the’ Danube, and west 1 
Norlctm, and incladed the parts now known s 
Hungary and the Duchy of Austria, It 1 
conquered by the Romans and added to the 
empire in th reign of Tberius, but wat ovat 
an by the Huns under Attila to 
fourth century, who are supposed to have give 
their name to the greater part of their 
Possessions — Hungary. ‘The chief towns of 
Pannonia in the time of the Roman res 

‘ndobona, Carnuntum, Aquincum, and Teer 
gam, now called, Viens, ‘Altenburg, Buds, sot 


in. 
PANTALOON, a kind of close-fitting ta 
vers, worn by men, extending to the 
‘round which they are secured by buckles: * 
garb much worn during thelast century. A 
the name of a comic character in Italian ©; 
medy, from which we derive the bufooa 
of pantaloon in our pantomisnes. 
ca nips st we ey ot 
word, signifying a place in which every 
forate;"s lange and univer basa. 


8 large and univers bazaar, 
temples of ancient Rome, dedicated to all 








‘magnificent 
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‘chureh dedicated to the Mary and all the 
martyrs, The Pantheon was built by Agri 

the son-in-law of Augustus. Tt consists of 
‘vast rotunds with a spherical dome, and has 8 
oble, Corinthian, octostyle portico, Its diameter 
and height from ground to light is 144 fee. 
Within this rot it is sometimes called, 
from its shay 


characters, and were first introduced on the 
Greek stage to imitate, by actions of feature, 
hands, and body, the substance or plot of what 
‘the chorus was singing ; subsequently they were 
employed as a sort of interlude to divert the 
Sndience after the chorus and actors had left the 
‘stage; and, finally, the pantomime became a 
‘Separate performance, and formed a species of 
Siete Son, tne ote at, 
ir iota 
pit orin ohne thie Tt 
steer Pople hy 
PAOLI, Pasquaze pt, acelebrated Corsican 
‘patriot and general, born in 1726, who accom- 
‘panied his father to Naples, when the tyranny 


6f the Genoese drove his into exile, and 
Shere ne'was duted. Tue Corseana heving 
roke in 1755, elected. 


Tovolted against the Genoese 

Paoli their 3 upon which he 
returned to his native country, and acted with 
‘such judgment and courage, that for the twelve 
Years the insurrectionary war lasted, the whole 
‘Power of Genoa was insufficient to suppress the 


‘the king Commandant of Corsica, where he re- 
alred, and in the name of the French monarch 
overned the island 
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Britain, rather than ft should be again subject 
‘toFrance, The offer was conditionally accepted, 
and an English officer despatched as viceroy. 
The Corsicans greatly disappointed that Paoli 
hhad not been advanced to that post, he, to avold 
any animosity or expression of feeling, quitted the 
Yearsin nonourable peace Gu Bs penion, ying 
years in hor peace on bis 4 

hear London at the advanced age of 80, in the 
year 1806. His remains were interred in West= 
ininster Abbey, and a handsome monument 
erected to his memory. 

PAPAL STATES, ‘Ecclesiastical States, or 
States of ‘the Church, and called in Italian 
“Stati della Chiesa.” ” Such are the various 
names given to a tract of territory in the middle 
of the peninsula of Southern Italy, and known 
as the temporal possessions of ‘the Roman 
Charelt or the Papacy, and upon which the 

‘mfluenco of the 


‘The Papal States stretch 
obt ula from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Adriatic Sea, and are defined on the 
north by what was, till lately, the Lombardo- 
‘Venetian i south by Naples, east by the 
Adriatic, and west by the Mediterranean and the 
duchies of Modena and Tuscany ; havo length 


the mouth of the Po to Tronto is 175, and on 
the Mediterranean side 190 miles. ‘The country 
resents many high and barren ridges, wide and 
fertile valleys, and several unproductive and arid 
Plains: the central range of the Apennines tra- 
‘Yerse the country from west to east, giving rise 
to most of the rivers that drain and water the 
territory ; of these the chlef are, the Po— forming 
‘the northern boundary, and parting the Austrian 
osessions from the Fapal—-the Tiber, Metanrus, 

ino, Tronto, Savio, and many more, most, 
however, being mere streams, The Papal States 
are divided into fourteen provinces: . Roma, 
‘Viterbo, Trosinone, Spoleto, Perugis, Macerata, 
Fermo, Ancona, Pesaro-e-Urbino, Forlino, Bo- 
logna, Ravenna, Ferrara, and Benevento, ' The 
provinces, with the exception of Roms, are styled 
Delegasione, each one having a governor or Te~ 
resentative of the Pope at the hesd of the 
Aiwaya a dlgaltary of the Church, ao ealed 

ways & dignitary of the Church, an 
Delegate, and if he should be a Cardinal, he is 
atyled Legate, and the province in that cise as- 
sumes the title of Legarione; each delegate or 


growth, though in general ve- 
getation hardly any interruption takes place 
during the entire year; but so backward is agri- 
culture, that no pains are taken to raise from @ 
prolife soll more food than Is absolutely neces 
‘sary for yearly wants. The most important 
agricultural products ‘are grain, otiyes, alk, 


;|hemp, wool, wine, and cheese. "The mineral 


productions ‘ae, fon cop 7 
lum, iabaster, , sods, saltpetre, 
‘and basalé, with a few precious stones. 
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care remarkably soft and salabrious on the higher 
grows, but anhealtny and often dangerous in 
lower and marshy distriets, especially uround 
sthose vast marshes and stagnant districts once 
covered with populous towns, and known as the 
Campagna di Roma, the fiats around Ferrera 
nd Bolagna, and the Pontine marshes—tracts 
‘where the worst forms of malaria and fever 
almost always exist. The mannfactures are 
“woollen and silk " fabrics, paper, musical 
strings, sublimation and refining, of, sniphur, 
‘work, cameo cutting, artificial pearls, 

‘amd some other branches of the fine arts. 

PAPER.—This important adjunct of clviliza~ 
‘ion is made from rags of various descriptions and 
qualities, according to the kind of paper to be 
‘manufactured ; the finest white paper being made 
of clean, white linen regs, while brown paper 
‘a made of all sorts of old rope-yarns, sackings, 
fate. ; and some kinds of paper have a considera 
dle amount of straw bleached and worked up in 
them. ‘The rags are first sorted and cut into 
‘mnall pieces; they are then beaten on a wire 
screen to separate all dust, and afterwards put 
into the washing-machine, through which runs 
‘a stream of water, and in which they are kneaded 
and torn by a broad wheel having iron wedges or 
Knives fastened to its edge or surface, which 
‘work, as it is tarned, against knives of a similar 
Seseription fastened to the bottom of the cistern 
‘When the rags are thoroughly washed and ai 
fhe same time tom to 8 coarse pup, it const 
tutes what the workmen call “half-stuft.” This 
4s mixed with chloride of lime, and the mechine 
is. again set in motion, ‘This is for the purpose 
of bleaching the pulp. After this has been 
effected, more water is turned on, as in the first 
washing, and all the chloride of lime washed 
thoroughly away. The pulp is now either put 
into another machine of the same description, 
‘which cuts sharper and finer, or else the same 
machine used at first is 60 screwed up as to cause 
the knives to come more closely together. In 
either case, the rate of turning is greatly accele- 
ated ; so that the wheel turns about 150 revolu- 
tions per minute, and completely grinds up the 
pulp till it fs perfectly smooth. At this part of 
the process, some indigo or “sraalt” is added, 
if the paper is to be of # bluish tint, as in 
“foolseap” paper ; the “ stuff” is now Tun off 
into a cistern ready for use. 

Paper is now made nearly all by machinery, 
4n pieces of a certain width but of an indefinite 
Jength, and is afterwards cut into sheets by a 
cutting machine. These machines consis 











sentially, of a vat for the pulp, which flows out 





bounded on each side by straps or decties, and 
forming an endless band by being stretched over 
& succession of rollers, whieh, by turning round 
continually, move its upper surface onwards and 
between other cylinders, which press out the 
superfluous moisture, It'is then carried forward 
‘ill tt arrives at, several pairs of large hollow 
eylinders, heated by means of steam passed 

h them, which compress and at the same 
‘time thoroughiy dry the paper, that comes from 
them perfectly formed, and of any length that 
may be required. It is then placed on the 
‘surface by the rollers and coiled om the cylinder. 
Any name, device, or water-mark can be worked 
in the bed on to which the pulp flows, and 
‘Whieb, being repented ub definite distances, ap- 





‘pears on each shect into which the paper is 
ins our tho slectriiGerclope by ae fstion 
the y the fri 

of she paper against the rollers. Beneath the 
bed of wire-gauze on which the pulp is laid is a 
cavity, from which the airis pumped, and which 
causes the afr to press upon the surface of the 
pulp and force out a great deal of its moisture. 
If the paper has to be slgod (which is the case in 
all “hard” papers), it has to pass through a 
process. The “ cutting machine” is a wheel 


tion of the rod, that is attached to the drum by 
‘whoee motion’ the web of paper is carried 


rom the pulp. 
which is supplied to a strainer by a wheel in the 
box, and passed to 8 vat: ‘takes in his 
hands a mould, consisting of « shallow 
rood of the size the sheet of paper is 
having a bottom of fine wires laid side 
and having wires crossing at interv 
them firm (the marks of these may be 
any sheet of Iald foolacap paper held up 
light). “He dips this mould edgewise 
reservoir, and brings it up horizontally 
pulp; this he gently shakes, to make the 
Iie level and allow all superfiuous water to 
Itis then banded to another 
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powerful press ‘and screwed down 
‘water is squeezed out, when they are pretty firm, 
are lifted out, and hung on lines to dry; after 
‘whieh they are immersed in a clatern filled with 
thin size, made by boiling clippings of skin in 
water with some alum dissolved in it, and they 
fare once more pressed and dried. Whatis called 
* hot ‘paper is paper pressed between 
mnooth sheets of pasteboard, Iniving a hot iroa 
plate placed between every three or four dozen 
Sheets of paper; this gives a smooth surface to 
1 paper. 

‘The names, dates, and other marks seen oo 
hand-made paper are formed by wires workol 
into the bottom of the mould, which, projecting, 
make the pulp thinner in those places. ‘The 
water-mark of bank notes is made in the same 


way. 
PAPER STAINING.—This name is given 
to the process for making .paper-hangings for 
the decoration of the walls of upartments.. ‘The 
colours ‘used in this process are all what are 
ffangpereed bet med with whiting oF prepared 
transparent, bot mi ig OF 
chalk and @ small quantity of size to the re- 
quired tint, ‘The colours are applied by means 
of wooden blocks, having their surfaces so en- 
graved that the pattern ahall project. All the 
pattern is not engraved on one block, but 
‘that part of it which is to be of one colour ; 
‘the number of blocks required 














depends ‘upon 
‘the number of coloars in the pattern, usually 
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Shree or four. The paper is printed in pleces of 
out twelve yards in length; these are first 
“ grounded,” that is, coloured all over with the 
colour intended to form the ground of the pat- 
tern, and lung on poles to dry. The Diocks 
‘are applied to sort of sieve, with a leather 
bottom, on which some colour is spread with a 
‘brush ; and, when the block is taken up, sufficient 
of the colour adheres to give a good impression 
‘on the paper. “Each block has a register, which 
Produces a little mark at the edge of the paper, 
Zn serves. aa guide in appiying the mcoveding 
dlocks, so that, when printed, they fit into and 
ond ith each other. ay winting part 
aper is produced by prin 
fof the ‘paticen in a yarnish of Bolled oll and 
‘whiting, and laying the paper so printed in a 
trough or tray, over which the flock is sprinkled. 
The flock is made by grinding shreds of cloth of 
the required colour ina mill. This rough su 
face gives s very rich and velvety appearance 
‘to the paper. 

PAPHIA, a surname of Venus, because this 
goddess was worshipped at Paphos. Also & 
‘ame given to the island of ‘Cyprus. 

PAPHLAGONIA, in ancient geography, & 
‘country of Asia Minor, bounded on the north’by 
‘the Euxine; on the south by Galatia; on the 
east by the Halys, which separates it from 
Pontus; and on the west by the river Parthenius, 
which parts it from Bithynia. Paphlagonia 
‘contained seven principal cities, of which Sinope, 
the capital, Gangra, Amastris, and Sora, were 
the most important. Croesus, king of Lydia, 
‘subdued thecountry, which afterwards submitted 
to Alexander and formed a part of his Persian 
empire, Upon his death it beeame dependent 
‘on the itags of Pontus, till the Romans acquired 
‘the whole of Asia Minor, and added it to the 
Province of Galatia. 

‘PAPHOS, a renowned sity of Ancient Greece, 
in the island of Cyprus, now ealied Batfo. This 
city was celebrated for its many fine temples, 
especially for one dedicated to Venus (whence 
her appellation of the Paphian goddess), and 
‘where her rites were more particularly observed. 
‘This temple had also an oracle. The city was 

‘by an earthquake in tho time of 
Augustus. St, Paul visited Paphos, and made 
‘@ convert of the pro-consul Sergius Paulus; and 
‘it was here that he struck the sorcerer Elymas 
Dlind: Acts xiii. 

PAPIER MACHE, pap'-e-a mash-a, a French 
mame for a composition much used in the manu- 
facture of tea-boards, trays, enuff-boxes, and 
‘any light and elegant articles of domestic use. 
It consists of slips, cuttings, and waste of paper 
Dolled in water to a pulp, and beaten in a mortar 
toa paste; itis then bolied In alge or thin gine, 
and, when thoroughly mixed, is poured into 
moulds, or formed into the shape or fashion 
required; when all are dry, they are covered. 
with a coating of size and lampbluck, and after- 
wards varnished, When the article is ora 
mented, the painting or inlaying is effected 
before the last process of varnishing. 

PAPILIO, a butterfly; in entomology, & 
‘genus of /epidopterous insects, divided into many 
groups and genera, including all the beautiful 
inuects known as butterfles. These insects are 
all produced from the caterpillar; the chrysalis 
is the tomb of the cat illar and the cradle of 
he butterfly. The of this genus are all 














day-fiss; their antennse are thin and elongated 
terminated by a elub; and the larve, though 
variously shaped, have always sixteen feet. 

PAPIN, Davis, a distinguished French phy- 
slelan, the ‘Arst who applied steam to the pur 
‘poses of machinery’; und is known in the eclen- 
tific world by his invention of the digester, or 
kettle, that, by the preservation of the steam, 
totally macerates tho hardest. bones, and re: 
uces to a nutritious pulp the refuse of the safe 
and larder. 

PAPS OF JURA, the name given to four 
conical terminations of as many mountains on 
the Island of Jura, one of the Western Isles of 
Scotland ; and so called from their resemblance 
ata distance to gigantic nipples. The elevation 
of the highest of these mountains is 2470 feet. 

PAPUA, or NEW GUINEA, an island of 
considerable size und rather remarkable shape, 
in the Eastern Archipelago, extending from the 
soath extremity of Gilolo’ and north-east of 
Ceram, ina south-west direction. This island 
is so deeply indented by the ocean as to have 
‘the appearance of being cut up into a series of 
peninsulas, 

‘Papua haa 4 superficial areavof above 200,000 
square miles. "Though the coast-line isbold and 
precipitous, the island is not generally moun- 
tainons. “Tho palm flourishes in great perfee- 
tion, and there is much valuable thnber grow! 
to a great size.” Hitherto the country has not 
‘doen explored, and we are in comparative igno= 
ance a8 to iis real capabilities or its natural 
history. The natives. are of a negro race, but 
have certain peculiarities, on account of which 
they have been called the Papuan Negroes, The 
Daich have mate a settlement on the southera 
‘coast, whtch they Itave held for the last thirty- 
three years. ‘Their possessions cover about 130 
alles of territory. 

PAPYRUS, a celebrated eyperaceous aquatic 
plant, the inner bark of whieh was used by the 
nclents for the purpose of writing upon, or for 
making paper on which to do so. Pliny de- 
scribes the process of making paper from papyrus, 
and enumerates the different forms produced, 
from the coarse brown paper for packing, to the 
finest material for the desk, The clilef seat of 
this mportant and great trade was at Alexandria, 
Besides paper, the fre of the papyrus was used 
{in the fabrication of ropes, twine, and matting ; 
while the thnber was employed in ship-bnilding. 
‘The papyrus is common to Egypt, Abyssinia 
and Syria, and inhabits stagnant ‘waters and 
running streams; the roots are sweet, and have 
deen nsed as food. Tt belongs to the cluss 7r¥~ 
andria and order’ Monogynia of Linnssus, and 
to the natural order of Graminatec. 

PARA, a large river of Brazil, formed by 
‘the janetion of the Tocantins and Guama, runs 
north-west for 120 miles, and falls into the 
‘Atlantic near the mouth of the Amason, twenty 
miles south of the equator, where it has a widtly 
of seven miles. 

PARA, a province of the Brazilian empire, 
embracing nearly all the lowlands round the 
‘Amazon; bounded on the north by that river, 
‘south by the provinces of Govaz and Matta- 
Grosso, ast by Maranhao, and west by tha 
Madeira river; has a length of 800 and a breadth 
of 400 miles, a surfaco area of 226,245 square 
riles, a flat soll, covered by immense forests of 
{he those rank dnd Tosnrlant vegetation, with 
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‘vast quantities of valuable timber, all teeming 
with animal life. The population is supposed to 
amount to 199,000. 

PARA, & city of Brazil and capital of the 
Propinee of the same name, situated on the right 

of the Para river, seventy miles above the 
estuary formed by its mouth. "The town is well 
Dalle of stone, 1s the sce of blahop, and bas a 
large export trade in sugar, ram, molasses, 
coffee, cotton, vanilla, 1, fustic, annatto, 
sarsaparilla, rice, India rubber, cabinet wood, 
timber, drags, dyes, stuffs, nuts, indigo, and nu- 
‘merous other articles. The population in 1820 
txcoeded 24,000, but trom the hightfal massacres 
committed by the Indians in 1834-5, and from 
other causes, it has diminished to about 7000, 

PARACELSUS, a celebrated Swiss empyric 
and alchemist, born near Zurich in 1493. He 
was the son of a physician, receiving from his 
father what medical knowledge he possessed. 
During his travels through France, Spain, Italy, 
and Germany, he acquired the knowledge of 
some ‘remedies, with which he subse- 
quently effected many remarkable cures, and 
Sheained wonderful reputation. Among, hese 
remedies was a knowledge of tho use and pro- 
Perties of oplum, a drug at that time but little 
‘used in Europe; by an intimate acquaintance 
with "the powers’ and ~eapubiities of this 
sovereign medicine, he was enabled to effect 
‘seemingly marvellous cures, 80 that his fame 
spread far and wide—while his vanity and arro- 
gance increased to such a degree, that he treated 
frith contempt all other members. of the pro- 
fession, attributing to himself, and not to his 
secret drug, the merit of his success. He 
Doasted of having discovered the philosopher's 
stone and the elizir ve, and exhibited various 
specifics ann confirmation of the latter assertion ; 

ts theoe mostly depended on the opium of 
laudanum ‘they ‘contalied for their efficacy, and 
as a mitigation of palm and benefclal ‘esults 
wwero generally obtalned, his boasted nostrams 
frequently effected all he had pronounced them 
capable of achieving. In 1526 he was elected 
professor of medicine and natural philosophy at 
Bose, and commenced his course by barting in 
flaming sulphur the two standard works of the 
SEs those of Galen and Avicenna, declaring to 
students that his cap contained more wisdom 
and learning than all the books extant, His 
‘arrogance and brutality, however, disgusted his 
hearers, and after a few years bis class-room 
‘was deserted, his erudition and philosophy being 
Tinable to procure him an audience,” From this 
time he wandered about Germany, sunk in the 
lowest debanchery, but stl an 8 Won 
derfal physician, and died at the early age of 
forty-eight, at Salzburg. His works, which are 
extremely "numerous, are. writen’ partly ia 
German and partly in'Latin, the catalogue alone 
‘comprising four quarto pages. 

PARACHUTE, 4 machine attached to a 
balloon, to retard the velocity of descent, or to 
enable the seronaut to desert his car at any 
moment, and come gently to the earth. Such 
has been the intention and aim in the fabrication 
of these machines, but, though one or two suc- 
‘gata deacons have been efeced bythe meana 

a contrirance,generily speaking’ th 
Save aignally failed, the trae principle of buoy. 
ancy not, having yet been applied to the para- 








chute soasto render itelther trustworthy or safe. 
See Baxtoox. 

PARADISE, a Persian word signifying « 
pleasant place, a park surrounded by walls, a 
arden, orchard attached to the palace of the 
shah, ‘or an agreeable place stocked with 
sword 0 aiguly any eoutifal or aelighttt 
wor a or del 
Staauon, Ma the O8 Testament i is used for 
the Garden of Eden, and in the New, for the 
Dilssful abode of the spirits of the good, wherein 
to reside between death and resurrection: Luke, 
xx. 3. 

‘PARADISE, Brnp ov.—These beautiful birds 
have aptly been designated ‘The Children of 
‘the Sun.” Their plumage is 20 flocculent and 
downy that they are incapable of flying other- 
‘wise than against the wind, for were they to fiy 
with the wind, thelr plamage would become 
80 disordered ‘that they would be unable to 
‘control their movements. New Guinea and the 
‘adjacent islands form the habitations of these 
Dirds, and they migrate from the larger taland 
to the smaller ones. 

‘The Golden Bird of Paradise 1s remarkable 
for having long slender feathers, ending in a 


‘The Golden Bird of Parade, 


roonparahle fe distinguished by 2 tall three 
is dist ya ree 
times longer than the body, and by the most 
magnificent plumage. ‘The habits of these 
beautifal creatures are very little known ; they 
ive in troops in the vast forests of the islands 
inhabit. Their colours are much more 
brillant when living than when dead, therefore, 
from the skins and feathers sent into this country, 
nly a Yery poor oa of them can be formed: 
. Lenon, visited New Guinea, and seen 
‘one of them upon the wing, thus describes his 
emotions:—"Scarcely had I walked a bundred 
aces into these ancient, forests, the daughters 
of Time, whose sombre depth was, perhaps, the 
‘most magnificent and stately sight I had ever 
seen, when abird of paradise strack my view. It 
flew gracefully and in undulations; the feathers 
of ita sides formed an elegant and aérial plume, 
which, without exaggeration, bore no little 
resemblance to a brilliant meteor. Surprised, 
astounded, enjoying an inexpreasible gratifea- 
tion, I devoured this splendid bird with my eyes; 
Dut ‘my emotion was so great that I forgot to 
shoot at {t, and did not recollect that I had & 
gan in my hand till it was far away.” 
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PARAFFIN, an inflammable fiuid discovered 
Sin tar, and obtained by distillation from various 
‘substances, both animal and vegetable, but espe- 
cially from beechwood tar. It is of « tasteless, 
inodorous, fatty nature, resists the action of 
alkalies and acids, and is regarded chemically 
asa bl-carburet of hydrogen. 

PARAGUAY, an independent state of South 

America, lying in latitude between 17° and 27° 
‘south, and longitude between 54° and 58° west. 
It is Bounded on the north by Brazil, south by 
the Parana, east by Brasil, and west by the 
Paraguay. ' Its area is estimated at 75,000 
aquare miles. The country is intersected in 
every direction by rivers and streams, separating 

‘vast tracts of swamp or prairie ground, with 
numerous lakes, dense forests, and extensive 
Plains. To the north the country is generally 
mountainous, level in the interior, and low and 
marshy towards the south. ‘The chief rivers 
are the Paraguay and Parana; but these, during 
and for some time after the rainy season, over- 
flow their banks and inundate all the adjacent 
lands for many leagues, giving the country the 
‘appearance of one immense lake. ‘The wild 
animals of this region are in those 
common to South America, and comprise the 
Jaguar, the puma or cougar, black bear, the 
tapir, and the ant-bear. The ostrich, which is 
common to Paraguay, is found in great numbers 
‘on the open plains, and is of a prodigious size. 
Bata and mosquitoes abound, and the vampire- 
dat is by no means rare, especially in the vicinity 
‘of woods and forests. 

‘The cayman is also found, both in the lakes 
and stagnant marshes, while the banks of the 
riversand the margin of the swamps are rendered 
extremely dangerous by the presence of the boa- 
constrictor here of an unusually large size. 
‘The land in general may be considered us very 
fertile, and wherever cultivated yields all varietios 
of grain, beans, peas, most of the edible roota, 
melons, cucumbers, and, in addition to tropical 
fruits and vegetables, all the European 
articles of both descri ‘The forests afford 
many valuable trees for cabinet and fancy work, 
gums, resins, and dye-stuffs, besides a con- 
Miderable_number of medicinal articles and 
drags. The other products are sugar, indixo, 
cotton, and tobacco, ‘The export trade of Para- 
guay is considerable, and embraces tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, hides, tallow, indigo, honey, wax, 
cattle, wood, leather, hemp, drugs, dye-stuffs, 
horses, rice,'and ornamental wood." The popu- 
lation of this large state is supposed not to exceed 








200,000. 
Paraguay was first discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot in the year 1526, and about thirty years 


after, the Spaniards made a settlement on the 
southern coast, and soon succeeded, under the 
mild and conciliatory teaching and example of 
‘their Jesuit priests, in obtaining the good will 
‘and friendship of the native tribes, In 1811 the 
people rebelled, and, throwing off the 
Tale, declared their independence, and 
‘Francia for their chief or dictator, 
PARAGUAY TEA, Roles of species of 
holly, the flez a tree which grows 
Tealiterent parts of South Ameren, especially 
Paraguay and Brazil, where it is called Yerva 
‘Mats. It rises to the helght of an orange-tree, 
and has oblong, shining, and serrated leaves, 
‘placed opposite,’ The leavesare used extensively 
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over a large part of South America as tea, 
ina gratefal stimalant, taken in moderate quan- 
tity; but, If the infusion is made too strong, Is 
produces intoxication and sickness, hence called 
by Linneeus, lez Yomitaria, 

PARAHYBA, two rivers in Brazil, one 
rising in the province of Pernambuco, and, 
flowing east by north, enters the Atlantic near 
the eity of Parahybs ; the other, rising in the 
province of San Paolo, flows west and then 
‘north-east, to fall into ‘the Atlantic 20 miles 
north of Cape de San Thome, having a length 
of 500 miles, but only navigable for large craft 
for 50 miles from its mouth. 

Also the name of a maritime province of 
Brazil, with a coast-line of 80 miles, an area of 
20,038’ square miles, and a population of 250,000. 
‘The elty of the same name has a population of 
3000, 

PARAMATTA, a town of Australia, in the 
province of New South Wales situated 'at the 

of Port Jackson harbour. The river, for 
the last seven or eight miles, is only navigable 
for boats of twelve or fifteen tons burden. “The 
town, which is about fifteen miles from Sydney, 
is built on the banks of » small fresh-water 
stream, which falls into the river. The public 
dulldings are, the church, the’ government 
house, and an orphan hospital. There is con- 
‘siderable trate, and steamers and coaches ply 
dally between the town and Sydney. Popula~ 
tion 4500, 

PARANA, a considerable river of South 
America, and one of the principal of those 
‘which contribute to form the Plata, It rises by 
numerous heads in the province of SMinas 
Geraces, and has a course of 2000 miles, durt 
‘which if is Joined, first by the Paraguay, 
next by the ‘Uruguay ; and the three combined 
form the estuary of the Plata. 

PARC or FATES, three goddenes, who 
were represent jreciat mythology a8 
Presiding over the birth, life, and death of the 

juman Face. Clotho, the ‘youngest of the 
sisters, with a distaff in her hand, watehed the 
moment of man’s birth; wien Lachesis, the 
‘second, spun the thread detailing all the events 
and actions of his life ; and the eldest of the 
three, Atropos, stood ready with her shears to 
‘cut the thread which her sisters had span. ‘The 
power of the Parce was great and extensive, 
and though, according to some opinions, they 
‘were subject to Jupiter alone, others assert that 
even Jove was obedient to’ thelr commanc 
‘They were supposed to the arbiters of life 
death, and whatever good or {ll befell mankind 
was attributed to the Fates. Though {t was 
held in vain to appeal from their decrees, statues 
were raised to them, and temples built in which. 
to worship and to offer up sacrifces to them, 
‘They were generally represented as three old 
‘women, ‘chaplets of wool interwoven 
with the flowers of the narcissus, each holding 
bol that distinguished her. ‘Their dress 
{is differently represented; and they are also 
called the Secretaries of’ Heaven, and the 
rs of the Archives of Eternity. 
"ARCHMENT ts prepared from the skins of 
sheep, goats, calves, and asses. Sheep-skins 











prepared, indeed all that which is used for 





farnish by far the greater part of all parchment 
wi 


deeds and law purposes, From whatever 
‘ira: soaked in lime and water, tO 
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remove the hair and greasiness, and then 
stretched tightly on a frame and the surface 
rubbed smooth with pumice-stone, after which 
the skin is allowed to dry. Parchment is used 
for deeds that require to be very durable and 
not casily torn, both which qualities it pomesses 
mach more than any kind of paper. It is also 
‘used for book-binding, drum-heads, and many 
‘other purposes. Clippings of parchment boiled 
for some time, and the liquid strained off, form 
‘an excellent colourless size. Vellum is a thick 
kind of parchment made chiefly of calf-skin. 


PARDOE, Jotta.—This clever and versatile 
guthoress was Dorn at Beverley in Yorksbire, In 
the year 1805, and commenced her career a3 & 
writer as early as her thirteenth year, when she 
‘composed @ volume of poems, and’ not long 
afterwards published an historical romance called 
“Lord Morear of Hereward,” soon after which, 
her health being delicate, ‘she was sent to 
Portugal, where she remained for a lengthened 
Period; and, upon her return to England, 
Produced a'series of tales and sketches of 
the country in a well-written little work, 
cealled “Traits and Traditions of Portugal,” 
and which met with great success. From the 
encouragement she received, she resolved to 
make literature her study ‘and pursuit, and 
Produced in quick succession, “ Speculation,” 
and“ The Mardens and the Daventrys." Hav 
Ing proceeded to Constantinople, she was re- 
siding in that eity during the fearful visitation 
of the cholera in 1835. Of that sojourn tl 
Uterary fruits were, “The City of the Sultan,” 
“The Romance of the Harem," and “The 
Beauties of the Bosphorus.” Shenext published 
an historical sketeh of Hungary and its institu 
‘tions, entitled “The City of the Magyar.” 
Some historical works of a more ambitious 
character succeeded, the most important of 
which were, “Louis XIV., or the Court of 
France in the Seventeenth’ Century;" The 
Life of Francis 1,” and “The Life of Marte de’ 
Medici.” These’ works, however, not proving 
0 successful as her more imaginative ones, she 
resumed her former style of writing, “and 
Produced “The Confessions of a Protty Wo- 
man; ""* The Rival Beauties,” ote. Aga writer 
me was always gracefal; but her imagin 
tion, though lively and ‘versatile, was not 
Powerful enough to enable her to’soar above 
‘the ordinary paths of novelists. 

PARE, Ampnoss, a celebrated French surgeon 
‘who was born in 1509; after completing his 
education, served in the French army, where 
hhe guined so great a reputation that Henry IL, 
in 1552, appointed him his surgeon. ‘Though a 
Protestant, he was afterwards surgeon” to 
Francis IL., Charles IX., and Henry Ilf.; and, 
ai the time of the Massacreof St. Bartholomew, 
Charles IX saved him by shutting him up ia 
his own bedroom. Paré made several dis- 
goveries in anatomy, and wrote some esteemed 
books on surgery. He died in 1590, 

‘PARENCHYMA, a Greek word used in ana- 
‘tomy to designate the solid part of all viscera, 
or what would be erroneously culled the fleshy. 
portion, and fs that intermediate substance laid 
down by the arteries, and situated beneath and 
smound the nourishing artery and tissue con- 
‘taining the nerves, veins, and lymphatics of the 

wry it Is, in fact, the close texture of 
































muscular appearance, comprising the substance 
of the liver, kidneys, langs, spleen, pancreas, ee 

PARIAH, the name given to the lowet 
caste of satire Hindoos, "The Para ary ne, 
graded class of men, degraded i. 
condemned, by the canons of the Brahminical 
religion, to'serve all the other classes as slaves, 
but never to aspire beyond their condemned 
state, or profane a caste of order above them by 
marriage, or even personal contact ; thelr lot, 
by the edict of the great Minn, being’ servitnde, 
degradation, and contempt. ‘The Pariahs live 
by themselves in huts and communities onthe 
outskirts of towns and cities where the more 
favoured children of Brahma reside, and, lke 
the Cagots of Europe, are out of the pale of all 
Jaw and consideration, —See SupRa. 

PARIETAL, ‘in anatomy, the name of the 
two side-bones of the skull, or, according to theit 
Latin interpretation, the walls of the head. The 
Parietal bones are tho two lateral or side bonet 
of the six osseous pleces which compose the 
human skcull-cap, or dome of the head, as iti 
called. The parietal ones are united above oF 
on the top of the head, by an interlacing or 
serrated series of processes, like the union ofthe 
fingers of both hands, forming what is known 
the coronal sutare, attached in front to the fram- 
tal done, laterally to the temporal bones, and 
posteriorly to the occipital bone,—See SKoLt. 

PARI PASSU, Latin phrase signing 
‘with equal pace or progress ; step by step. 

PARIS, the name of several townships and 
large villages in the United States, with popals- 
tons varying from 1500 to 4600, 

PARIS, De. Joay Arrox, a distinguished 
English physician, born at Cambridge in 1785, 
‘who commenced his modical studies at Wet- 
minster School at the early age of fourtees 
years, graduated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
land in the year 1808 was elected » 
Westminster Hospital; but after a short stay ia 
London, removed to a private practice in Cort 
‘wall, where he continued till 1817. On the deat 
of Sir Henry Halford in 1844, he was elected 
President of the Royal College of 
having in the interval made himself a name 17 
is celebrated work on * Diet.” He was also tt 
author of a “ Life of Sir Humphry Davy,” and 
other works of considerable ability. Died ia 
1856. 

PARIS, the capital of France, and one of the 
finest cities of Europe, is situated partly on 
plain adjacent to and partly om two small islands 
in the river Seine, in 480 50 13” north latisude 
and 2° 20°24” east longitude. Paris is almost 
equally divided by the river Seine, that ov 
through its centre, and is encircled, first, by thd 
Bonlevards, which occupy much of the ground 
originally covered with military defences, bat 
subsequently encroached upon by streets; irty 
and narrow lanes and alleys, have now beet 
swept away, and a fine broad road lined with 
houses, and ‘rows of tall trees have taken thé 
place of the former dirty and inconvenient tho- 
Toughfares; and magnificent 
nearly 300'feet wide, now covers this ground. 
sweeping nearly round the city. Reyond the 
Boulevards, taking a circnit of mafies, 
extend the city walls and fortifications, with 
their outlying forts, redoubts, and basta 
‘The suburbs of Paris, like those of Londos, a 
doth numerous and individually extensive; any 
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‘though fifty years ago isolated and far removed 
fromthe city, are now so intimately united with 
it by new and connecting streets, as to present 
‘one extensive and united metropolis. ‘The most 
ancient parts of Paris are situated on tho islands 
and near the banks of the Seine, which is crossed 
{2 the beak by, in all twenty ares brges 

, |, twenty-three 3 
though, from the narrowness of the river, none 
are at all comparable in size tothe bridges across 
the Thames. 


Paris contains many splendid streets and 
‘many Jjustly-admired squares; among the latter, 
‘hose ‘most celebrated for their size and archi 
‘tectoral beauty are, the Place Venddme, an 
octagonal area surrounded by splendid buildings 
of stone, with a bronze column in the centre, 
‘eeeted by the first Napoleon ; the Place Royal 
the Place de Grave, aspot memorable for the re- 
lutionary murders ‘committed in it during the 
Reign of Terror; Place dos Victories the Pace 
a Carrousel, andthe Place de Louis XV. Paris 
contains five palaces :—the Louvre, a vast quad- 
angular building, including an inner court of 
400 feet, square, and which, though dating from 
the migae of tho slateent, entry, was not 
completed till the reign of Louis XIV. Tho 
Tuileries, the chief residence of the French 
monarchs, and the scene of some of the most 
memorable domestic and political events in the 
Tegal history of the country, was commenced in 
the sixteenth century, but aot finished for nearly 
@ century afterwards, and as it now stands is 
one of the most imposing structures in Pari 
Tho Tulleries was originally a considerable dis- 
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tance from the Louvre ; but Napoleon ‘TIT. to 
whom Paris is indebted for many of hor finest 
‘modem buildings and tho greatest of her im- 





provements, conceived and effected the idea of 
uniting these two palaces; and accordingly, by 
his improvements and the erection of addi- 
tions, united the Tuileries and Louvre, though 
formerly 8 quarter of a mile apart; ‘the two 
now forming one immense structure; the halls 
and galleries of the Loavre portion being 
dedicated to pictures, statuary, and other va- 
Inablo works of high art, The Luxembourg 
Palace is situated on the sonthern skle of the 
Seine, and, with its splendid gardens, occapics 
& large space near the centre of the city; this 
palatial residence is esteemed for its lightness, 
fymmetry, and beauty. The Palace of the 
also a splendid structure, and situ~ 
ated to the west of the Luxembourg: and, 
lastly, the Palais Royal, which, with its spacious 
‘and beautiful gardens, forms an extensive paral- 
elogram, stretching from the Rue 8t. Honoré to 
the Rue Neuve des Petits Camps. This splendid 
structure, more resembiing a bazaa?, exchange, 
and public garden combined, than ® regal or 
prineely residence, is situated’ on the north side 
of the Seine, and not far removed from the 
Tulleres end i entered hy eee ditine! and 
opposite gates and archways; that front wl 
faces the south and presents a fagade of Doric 
‘columns, being esteemed as the most admirable 
of its fronts, “Among public buildings, the first 
Place should be given to the Cathedral ‘of Paris, 
the celebrated “Notre Dame,” which Vietor 
‘Hugo calls an “ epic in stone,” fine but heavy 
Gothic structure, situated, with the Hotel de 
Ville and the Palais de Justice, on the Tle da 
Palais, or Isle de Ia Cité, in the very heart and 
among some of the oldest buildings of Paris. 
"The chief objects of note on the south of the 
river are, the Champ de Mars; the Hospital of 
the Invalides, a large and splendid structure with 
‘afine dome, in the church of which repose the 
ashes of the great Marshal Turenne, Vauban, 
Napoleon I., and other distinguished soldiers 
‘and chiefs; “the Jardin des Plantes, Hopital de 
a Balpete, the Bibliothtque Impériale, contain 
ing 800,000 volumes; the Panthéon, appropri- 
ated to the remains of distinguished Frenchmen; 
‘the churches of St. Sulpice and St. Eustache, 
the Exchange, and the Hotel des Monnaies, or 
the Mint; the column—ereeted by Napoleon I. to 
commemorate the triumphs of French arms in 
Germany in the Place Vendéme, 12 feet in dia- 
meter with an altitude of 133 feet, after Trajan's 
pillar in Rome; the Triamphal Areh in the 
Place du Carrousel; Louis XIV.’s triumphal 
arch, forming the gate or Porte St. Martin ; the 
Column in the Place de Is Concorde, brought 
from Egyptian Thebes, and called the Pillar of 
Luxor, comprise a few of the chief public tro- 
phies.” ‘The fountains of Paris are also deserving 
of notice, both on account of their number and 
extreme beauty. ‘The benevolent institutions 
fare numerous, and noted for their general excel~ 
lent modo of management ; these are, the HOtel 
Dieu, La Pisté, Charité, St. Antoine, Beanjoa, 
Des Enfans Malades, with many others; lunatic 
asylums and homes for the aged and infirm. In 
sefence and letters, Paris holds a foremost rank 
among European capitals in. the number and 
‘importance of her schools and institutions; the 
University of Paris, College of France, and the 
Academy of Paris with its medica schools, are 
‘some of the most celebrated; while, for agri 
culture, arta, sclenee, painting, seulpiure, and 
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{or muse ahd many ether specal peoessons, 
music and many other 

uch as the Ecole Polytechnique for 
military schools for the sons of 


Printed ‘works, manuscri ta, drawings, 
‘coins, and medals ; the: of MSS. extends 
0,190,000 volumes, and the ibrary generally to 
1,500,000 books and pamphlets. ‘The lower halls 
of this magnificent institution are devoted to 
‘works ‘of art in sculpture and painting, a stair- 
case of a 
ducting to 
establishment; next in importance to which is 
‘the museum of natural history attached to the 
irecng specimens of meaty every vagetabo and 
ing ens of nearly every vegetal 
‘animal species in tho world, » What the Botanical 
Gardens at Chelsea and the Royal Grounds at 
Kew, with the Zoological Gardensat the Regent's 
Park, are separately, the Jardin des Plantes is 
inameasure collectively. Paris has,like London, 
‘several theatres of all classes, and in all parts of 
the city. The Opera, or Academy of Music, 
‘Tucdere Prangala, Opéra and the Oagon, 
are, however, . Independent, 
he’ Boulevards which, in the summer evenings, 
present same of the gayest end most character- 
tic sights in Paris, froa thelr throngs of ani- 
mated and well-conducted people—the principal 
places of public promenade and popular recrea~ 
‘tion, agreeing with our London parks, are, the 
‘gardens attached to the Palais Royal, ‘Tolleries, 
uxembourg, the Champ de Mars, Champs 
Elysées, the Bots de Boulogne,on the road to the 
‘suburban palace of St. Cloud; and some other 
pubis gardens. 

‘The stone used for the building of Paris 
during the ast four or five centuries has all been 
‘quarried from one spot on the south of the city. 
About a century ago, these quarries were exca- 
‘Yated in all directions, and long subterranean 
Galleries formed, which were used as a vast 

lis, or city of the dead, for the interment 
of the inhabitants of Paris; and now, no longer 
‘used for that purpose, have become ‘a place of 
mournful enriosity to the foreigner and visitor, 
guides with torches conducting the stranger 
‘through these solemn labyrinths of the dead. 
From elther side of the We da Palais and Ile 
St. Louls, the islands in the Seine, and from 
Dank to bank of that river, the most important 
‘of the bridges in the heart of the city are, the 
Pont Neuf, Pont Royal, Pont Louls XVL, Pont 
de Jéns, Pont d’Austerlitz, and Pont des Arts. 
Between twelve and fifteen powerful and exten- 
‘ive forts, built on the most skilful military 
Principles, and in themselves perfect fortresses, 
Surround the city as outer defences to the walls, 
‘which were finally completed in the reign of 
Louis Philippe. The manufactures of Paris and 
its environs consist in chief of those fine and 
elicate fabrics and works of art almost exclu- 
sively consumed by the rich and aristocratic; 
‘the porcelain, or exquisite china ware of Stvres 
fhe tapestry and carpets of Gobelin, the work 
manship of which has, under royal patronage, 
Decome in many instances equal in effect and 
Deauty to pictures; all kinds of fine lapidary 
work, Jewellery, watches, clocks, cabinet ware of 
all descriptions, aks, ribbons ; while i printing 














the facilities afforded by the Seine, canals and 
railways: ‘the metropolis wich most of 
the large towns and sea-porta, the foreign trade 


aticuted into the capital of the 
centuries after was entirely enclosed by 
Tl the time of Francis I, Paris was 
Dalt, inconvenient, and bedly-kept ty at 
‘monarch, however, effected great improverpen 
being worthily followed in his laudable exertions 
to render the elty worthy of being the: 

4 great country by Henry IV., Mary de Mote, 
Richeliew, and Louis XIV., batsstil more by Nt- 
Poleon I., who effected immense changes in tht 
capital, and greatly beautifed thecity. ‘The 
sent emperor has well carried out some 


1440, and finished in the year 1848. 
PARIS, one of the most celebrated charse- 
‘was & younger son 
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light he was accordingly 
who was bound to execute the royal 
priestly decree; and for that purpose 
The child to the side of “Mount ida, 
touched with pity and revolting from 
of infantine murder, the man left 
where he was subsequently found 
shepherds, taken home, and reared 
thelr own children. As Paris grew in 
‘and years, he showed such evidences of nobility 
of soul and heroic daring, especially in guarting 
the flocks under his care from all depredations 
both of robbers and wild beasts, as to obtain Ot 
ttle of The Defender,” or Alexander. Ind 
his reputation became so general and his mers 
80 extolled that, at the marriage of 

King of Thessaly, and Thetis, the 
Discord—out of envy at being left out of th lit 
of invited guests—seeretly entered the m 
hhall and flung down a golden apple, on which 
‘was inscribed, “The Prize of the Faitest.” All 
the females claimed the apple as their own; 10d 
the angry feeling was only partially appeased by 
appointing an umpire, and allowing Mines 
‘Juno, and Venus to stand as candidates before 
the judge. The shepherd Paris was uns 
mously selected for that responsible office, aa4, 
deing seated with the apple in his hands, com 
manded the three Doruies to appear before a 
Us al hele charms unre, ea 

fairly judge to whom the pi 
Swarded. “tis decison finaly fell om, Vers. 
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Iv Some 
time after hus restoration, his father despatched 
‘im to Greece on some poiiticl missin, when, 
Q made to him bj 
‘Venus, that he should poaseas the most beautifl 
woman in the world for his wife, and having 
‘heard the report of the surpassing attractions of 
the Spartan Helen, he steered his fleet for 








Summons was promptly answered by every state 
reece, 





dy the injury he had inflieted on Menelaus, 
avoided on all occasions meeting the Spartan 
king in the frequent battles that ensued, and 
Jeft ‘the field whenever Menclaus appeared in 
front. Once, however, according to Homer, 
they met, when Paris would have fallen but for 
the interposition of Venus, who saved him from 
the fal vengeance of the outraged king. 
Tt was avelin, hurled by the arm of Paris, 
that found the vulnerable spot in Achilles, and 
drought that hero prostrate to the plain. 

The death of Paris is variously told; all, 
however, that is known of his end is, that he 
fell at or previous to the sack of Troy, and that 
Helen returned, as 4 prize, with her husband to 

reece. 

PARISH, the precinct or territorial jurisdic- 
tion of a secular priest, or a precinct the in- 
habitants of which belong to the same church ; 
Jegaliy a circuit of ground inhabited by people 
Delonging to one church and under the charge 
of that church's minister. Cities were divided 
into parishes several centuries before that 
division was carried out in the country. ‘Thus, 
we know that Alexandria was very early in the 
Christian era divided into church districts or 
‘Parishes. By Sir H. Hobart’s account, parishes 
Were first established in 1179, at the Council of 
Lateran ; but we know that parishes existed in 
England in the time of Edgar, in 970. 
‘Muxco,—This renowned African 
county of Selkirk, in 
Scotland, in 1771, and at school distinguished 








diploma, he proceeded to London, where, by the 
aid of Sir Joseph Banks, he was appointed to 
‘the post of surgeon to one of the Hon. East India 
‘Company's ships. Upon his return, his patron, 
Sir Joseph, pleased with s work Park had pub- 
lished on some new species of fish discovered by 
hhim in the Indian Ocean, introduced him to the 
African Association, by whom he was at once 
engaged to discover the source and termination 


, a subject then engaging the atten- 
flo of af grogreplica anrans 


Epes 
and. reacl ica devoted some 
‘months ‘in acquiring the Mandingo 1 
and then finally started on his internal e: 
tion, and, after innumerable hardships, delays, 
a captivity of five months, and severe 4 
he at last reached Kamalia, 500 miles from any 
European settlement, where a severe fever, 
‘the after-consequences of debility, and the want 
of means to proceed, Kept him a prisoner for 
nearly six months, He ultimately returned to 
England, without effecting the object of his 
Journey,’ and soon after retired into private 
Practice in the south of Scotland, ‘The record 
Of his travels, published shortly after his return, 
drew the attention of the Government to him, 
and when, in 1805, the Ministry proposed 
sending an expedition to Africa, to discover 
‘whether the Congo and the Niger were one and 
the same stream, Mr. Park was commissioned to 
make the ‘exploration and survey ; and, 
in May, 1805, he, with a surgeon, a draughts- 
‘man, five artificers from the dockyards, thirty- 
five soldiers from the ‘African Corps, all 
‘under the command of Lieutenaut Martyn, set 
out on this new expedition. Misfortune, how- 
ever, soon overtook the luckless party, which, 
defore it had reached Dongou, had lost eleven 
of its number, and fifteen more had succumbed 
by the expiration of the next week—victims of 
fever and disease induced by the heavy rains; 
and, when Park left Sensanding, out of the 
forty-four who quitted the Gambia. in health 
‘and strength, enfecbled men were 
iver “Not & wound. was reccived in” battler 
‘they had no contest with the natives, no quarrel 
‘or mutiny among themselves; they fell a 
to the miasmata of a deadly climate, accel 
by wet, fatigue, and anxiety. From Sansanding, 
to Haouma, ere te gue, who Tet Rot een 
asa, wh , who had n 
Included in'the number of the muster, was left 
TeNRE varia ible cpaniis were 
nant Martyn, ir three coms were 
never after heard of: the whole perished and 
left no record, further than & surmise that they 
were savagely murdered at the fork of the river 
by the native king and his soldiers, in revenge 
for not recelving a present from Park before 








‘mutiny of the fleet at the’ Nore, in the year 

‘When the national flag was hanled down 
‘and the mutinous ensign hoisted, Parker assumed. 
the command of the fleet; and no officer in the 
navy, in its worst days of irresponsible tyranny, 
ever carried out his orders more rem: 





‘himself by his silence, studiousness, and habits 
ofrefiection. After in Edinburgh for 
‘she medical profession and having obtained lis 


than did‘ Admiral” Parker, as his messmates 
named him, while exercising his brief command. 
When the’ mutiny wat snppremed,, Richard 
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Parker was tried, condemned, hich was Co The ducal 
Tle yard-arm of the Sendwich fig Jalece iy nots soparasyedilce baton estonia 

PARKE Fungo of without plan or 
British admiral, born in Staffordshire, in 1781. 





t-captain, 
the Belle Poule, 


fubsoquent engagements 
Ain the capcure ef Ferrl in 1800, won for hi 
‘the Order of the Bath. In 1830 he commanded 


the fleet in the Tagus; after presiding for a 


‘Short time at tho Admiralty, he was sent to 
China to superintend the military operations in 
those seas, which duty be performed with such 
‘wiccess that, on his return in 1644, he was 
created a baronet. In 1849 he commanded the 
fleet in the Moditarranean, and, in 1854, was 

to the responsi te 
‘Matra of Piymouth. ae 

PARLIAMENT, a high court of debate and 
appeal on public affairs ; hence, in Great Britain, 
the grand assembly of the three estates, king, 
Jords, and commons—or lords spiritual, lords 
temporal, the commons, and the sovereign, or 
representative of the monarch—constitute the 
national legislature or Parliament. Though the 
sovereign is virtually one of the three orders 
Mich form parliament, the two conditions of 

and the commons are supposed legally 
to comprise the legislature of the state. The 

‘assembly under the Saxons was called 
Witenagemote; but, on the Conquest, the Nor- 
mans changed the name to Parliament. In 
Sweden, the sapreme counell of the state cm- 
prises nur extates nobility, gentry, 
clergy, and the bi 5. ani 

PARMA was formerly a duchy in the northern. 
arto Italy, and bounded on the north by Lom 

iy, south and west by Tuscany, and east by 
Modena; latitude between 44° 19° 30” and 
45° 7" 45" north; longitude between 9° 23° 
and 10° 40 east’; and hes an area of 2766 
‘square miles. ‘The country is partly mountain 
ous and partly level, and the plains very 
ferule. The climate is temperate and healthy, 
‘excepting on the banks of the Po, one of the 
Brinclpal rivers: the others are, the Taro, the 

bia, the Lerza, besides a number of smaller 
streams, all taking their rise in the Apennines 
and discharging themselves in the Po. The 
chief productions are, maize, wheat, fruit, to- 
bacco, wine, and silk, in the plains; in’ the 
‘hilly region, corn. The pastures and foreste are 
extensive. ‘Cheese from the milk of goats, and 
chestunts, form the chief food among the in- 
‘habitants, ‘The manufactures are, silk fabrics, 
earthenware, glass, paper, straw hats, and gun- 
Powder. Popitlation about 590,000. 

Under the French, this duchy formed the 
ghlef part of the department ‘Taro. In 1860 
it voted for unity with the rest of Italy. 

PARMA, an Itallan city, and the capital of 
‘the duchy of the same name, divided by the 
Parma into two unequal parts; 72 miles from 
Milan, Ita circumference is about three miles, 
enclosed by walls, and entered by five gates. 
‘The streets are broad, straight, and tolerably 
dlean; the centre of the town is » handsome 
‘square surrounded by piazzas and arcades. The 
cathedral 1s bullt in the Gothic style of archi- 
‘tectum, and is chiety remarkable for its dome, 














until advanced in years. After the 
Arbela, Parmenio was appointed governor 
Media; but his son Philotas, having been 
cused of conspiring against the king's life, 
‘put to the torture, and stoned to d 
Eleander, one of his own officers. 

PARNASSUS, a mountain-chain in Greece, 
situated to the West af Mount Helicon, 
traversing the south of Phocida; the name, 
however, is usually restricted to the lofty moun- 
tain on which Delphi was situated, and_stood 
eighteen miles west of Livadia, and is the 
highest mountain in Greece. ‘The south side is 
covered with vineyards, villages, and monas- 
terles, with numerous ruins. ‘The summit is a 
Plain, with a crater containing a pool of frozen 
‘water; and on the north side ure glaciers, thet 
ree in ridges round the plain. In this celebrated 
‘mountain ig the source of the renowned foun 
tains and streams of Cachales, the Castalian 
spring. The mount was consecrated to the 
‘Muses, the Castalian spring being the fabled 
‘source of poetic inspiration. The Coryctan care 
is on this mountain; and above the rains of 
Cestrie_are two immense rocks, which hare 
given rise to the poetical image of “* double- 
headed Parnsssus.” 

PARNELL, Taoxas, born at Dublin, 1679, 
He was a poot and divine; and waa eductted at 
‘Trinity College, Dublin, where he took. 

GE ALA. and chered ito orders." He obtained 
‘a living in Ireland and the Archdeaconry of 


cher. He was the friend and correspondent 
of Swift, Gay, Arbuthnot, and other 
eminent men, in the time of Queen’Anne. 


Dr. Parnell wrote the life of Homer for 
Pope's translation. His poems were published in 
one vol i 
Hermit. 
“Spectator.” Died at Chester in 1717. 

‘PAROS, an island in the central part of the 
Grecian Archipelago, to the west of Naxos; 
area 100 square miles, It is mountainous but 
tolerably fertile, and in some places well culti- 
vated. ‘The chief productions are, cotton, corn, 
wine, frait, and vegetables, In ancient ‘times, 
‘Paros owed its chief celebrity to ita marble, 20 
famed for its whiteness and solidity. Populs- 
tion, 6000. 

PARR, Carmenme, the daughter of 





sir 


age, a learned education, and, 





by her prudenee, 
preserved the king’s favour tiil his death; when, 
in 1647, se married Sir Thomas Seymour, Lord 
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High Admiral of England, who is said to have 
‘treated hher #0 badly as 'to cause her death, 
‘which took place in 1548, She was @ great 
friend of the Reformation, on which account 
Bishop Gardiner and other zealots endeavoured 
‘to effect her destruction. She wrote prayers, 
meditations, and other religious pieces. 

PARR, Tuoxas, a Shropshire peasant, who 
lived to the age of 162 years and nine months 
at the age of 100 he did penance for being the 
father of an illegitimate child; and at 120 
married a second wife, by whom he had issue, 
Tn 1635, he was brought to London by Lord 
‘Arundel, “and introduced at court to King 
Gharies I. bus the change of air and mode of 
living, particularly drinking wine, caused his 
eati‘in the same year. 

PARROQUET.—The Parroquet is not much 
larger than a sparrow, and includes a great 
number of species ; the best known is the blue 
and groen parroqnet. The general colour ofits 
dody'is green, Dut lighter and approaching a 
yellowish shade on the belly, with a bine spot on 
the wings. It has a longer tail than the common 
Parrot, and is more easily tamed, but speaks 
With less facility. - 

PARROT.—Tie Parrot has long been one of 
cur most familiar birds, remarkable for the 
faculty of learning to pronounce words dis- 
‘netly, and to imitate the human voice more 
nearly’than any other bird. Its hooked bill, 
Doth of whose parts are moveable, ronnd on the 
Outside and hollow within, has in some degree 
the capacity of a mouth, and allows the tongue 
to play freely ; and the sound, striking against 
the circular order of the lower mandible, is 
there modified a8 on a row of teeth, while the 
concavity of the upper mandible reflects it like 
deed, ies ano tntiogtahed for es mextory 

tuced, it for its memory 
having boen taught, if we may credit Gold~ 
‘mith, not only to pronounce @ yocable but 
repeat a sonnet! Birds of this genus, however, 
who have achieved two or three words, are not 
rare, Besides its adaptation for speech, the bill 
assists the bird in climbing: with it he eatches 
hold of the bough of a iree, draws his legs 
upwards, then stretches vo the next within 
reach, and performs the same exploit from bough, 
to dough ; for his feetare not formed for hopping. 
‘These birds are gregarious, and mutually assist 
each other against any animal which may attack 
them. ‘They generally breed in trees, scooping, 
‘Out holes for themselves in such parts as they 
find beginning to decay ; and there the female, 
‘Without any other nest, lays two or three eggs, 
the size of » pigeon's, marked with small specks. 
They feed upon vegetables, nute—which they 
break very adroitly—and fruite; and keep their 
food in a kind of pouch, from which they after- 
‘wards throw it up in the same manner as rumi- 
Rating animals. ‘They associate in pairs; and 
‘he male and female sit alternately on the eggs. 
‘They are very numerous and noisy in the groves 
of the East and West Indies; but, though they 
fre common und live long in our climate, they 
Rever breed. There are a great many species of 
Se parrot, and they are of every variety of 

PARRY, Sim Wusttax Eowanp, an English 
navigator and naval officer of distinction, born 
‘ae Bath in 1790. In the year 1808 he entered 
‘tho navy as midshipman in one of the veseels 




















attached to the Channel Fleet, and in which he 
was engaged for a considerable time in the 
‘North Sea, where he acquired a large portion of 
that practical knowledge so valuable to him in 
his subsequent career. In 1618 the Government 
despatched two vessels to the Arctic regions 
under the command of Captain Ross, to discover, 
if possible, the long-unsettled question of & 
north-west to China and India; one of 
these vessels, the Alecander, was placed under 
the authority of Lieutenant Parry. After 
reaching Lancaster Sound, though the water 
‘was open and the direction of their proposed 
course rea from tee, Captain Hoss, without 
Prosecuting an inquiry, returned to Engl 

‘an abrupt and unsatisfeetory manner, and quite 
‘tn opposition to Parry's views and opinions. In 
‘consequence of this unsuccessful expedition of 
Captain Ross, the Admiralty soon after fitted 
‘out two other ships, and intrusted the command 
of the expedition’ to Lieutenant Parry, who 
‘once more entered the ice, discovered Barrow's 
Straits, Melville Island, Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
‘and the Wellington Channel; but that which 
covered his expedition with the greatest delat, 
‘and obtained for the hardy navigator the Govern- 
ment reward of £5000, was the fuct that he, 
for the first time, carried his ships into the 
Arctic Circle and displayed the flag of England 
‘within the Polar region, and returned, in 1820, 
in safety to Portsmouth, recelving, in addition 
to tho state reward, the rank of commander, 
and the honour of F.R.S._ In 1821, a still more 
perfect expedition was fitted out, and the com- 
mand of the whole given to’ Parry, who 
after an absence of only three years, returned £0 
England; and the year following set out at the 
head of 'a third expedition, but returned in 
1825 without, having effected any important 
Uiscovery, with the loss of one of his two ships. 
The idea. of an expedition by land, or by means 
of dogs, sledges, and flat-bottomed bonts, to 
reach the North Pole, which Parry had long 
entertained, was submitted to the Admiralty, 
and meeting its approval, he, in 1827, set sail 
the Hecla to putin practice his new scheme of 
operations. 

‘After reaching the north-east point of Spitz- 
bergen, the boats and sledges were put in requi- 
sition, ‘and two parties, under the orders of 
Parry and Lieutenant Ross, left the ship and 
proceeded northward as far as the latitude of 
82° 43’, the farthest point north ever before 
reached. Numerous obstacles prevented 
farther progress, and, after an absence of twa 
months, the two parties rejoined the Hedla, 
which immediately returned to England. In 
the year 1829 Captain Parry proceeded to Aus 
tralia as commissioner of the Agricultural 
Society, in which capacity ho remained in that 
region for five years. In 1829 he was honoured 
with the distinction ‘of knighthood, and, on his 
return to England, appointed supervisor of the 
Packet serviee between Liverpool and Ireland, 
‘and comptroller of the steam machinery for the 
Royal Navy, an office which he held till 1846. 
‘The rank of Resr-Admiral of the White was 
conferred on him in 1862, and the following 
year he was made Lieutenant-Governor of Green= 
wich Hospital, an office which he continued to 
hold to the time of his death in 1855. Sir 
Willism Parry published, in 1821, his “ Journal 
af a Voyage for the Discovery of « North-west. 
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later, a “Journal of a 
for the Discovery of a North- 
and, in 1896, a third Journal on 
ect nd, fray, after bia return 
loration, he gave to 
hi dons tn the Arctic 
of “A Narrative of an 
‘North Pole in Boats fitted 
jurpose.” Among other honours 
‘Sir William Parry was the honorary 
of D.C.L. conferred ‘upon him, and, at 
‘the same time, upon Sir John by the 
University of Oxford. 

PARTHENIA, the name of a book of lessons 
for the virginal, engraved on copper, and pub- 
Ushed in the relgn of James I., under the title 
of “Parthenia, or the Maidenhead of the first 
‘Musicke that ‘was ever printed for the Virgi- 
alls” composed by Wiliam Byrd, Dr. John 
Bull, and Orlando Gibbons. 

PARTHENIA, an ancient town in Ilyrla, 
named by Cossar Parthenorum. 

PARTHENIL—In classic history, the Par- 
number of the youngest and 


ee 
ill i 
i 


ih 


for a much longer period than was anticipat 
the magistrates, afraid that, in 

the absence of so large a portion of 
‘and youths, the elty would become depopulated, 
‘at the expiration of ten years issued a decroe 
calling upon all the"young men under age to 
quit the army before Messenia and return for a 
time to Sparta, and, according to the laws of 
Lycurgus, accomplish a marriage from among 
thie single women in the city. In obedience 
‘with this command, all under twenty-two years 


of subjugating the rival city of Mes- 
feala about 700 years AC,” Te war enduring 
of 


jeir men 


of age hastened to'Sparta, and, having selected | thlans, 


brides and remained a short time, returned to 
‘the fleld of honour : the war finally ending in 
riumph of the Lacedsemonian arms and 
the victorious return of the conquering Spartans. 
‘The children who sprang from this promiscuous 
inion, as it was called, received the name of 
Parthenie, or the sons of virgins. The Par- 
thenls, finding that they had no legitimate 
fathers, and that they held an anomalous posi 
tion In the state and hed no inheritance to 
depend upon, joined the Helots in an insurrec~ 
tion to overthrow the existing stato of society 
and possess themselves of the sovereign rule. 
The conspiracy, however, being discovered in 
time, the Parthéni, dreading he wrath of the, 
magistracy, a jparta, and selecting one 
thelr body, Phalantus, as thelr chief, salled for 
Italy, where, in Magna Gracia, they landed, 
Duilt'the city of arentum, and there settled. 
PARTHENON, 0 celebrated temple “at 
Athens, consecrated to Athena or Minerva, the 
Drotectreas of the ity. | The Parthenon "was 
it on an elevated rock near the Acropolis, 
This temple to Minerva has always been 
Tegarded as the most exquisite and perfect 
example of Grecian architecture; ft was bullt 
in the Doric style, and is one of the noblest 
monuments of antiquity, The Parthenon was 
erected about 448 BC. in the time of 
Pericles, Phidias ‘the chief sculptor. It 
had a of 228 feot, by a breadth of 100 ; 
AE had eight columns beneath each pediment, 
‘nd ‘Aften on ouch slde, exclusive of those af 








ach end of the podiments, with which they 
formed sixteen inter-columns, or forty-six 
Salling. “"rhe"principal’bjecta‘af art were 
. dal objects of art weres 
of ix oe 1d 
ivory and. gold 
lance in her hand, 
‘Medusa's bead on 








‘as the mas 
flicent fane bad resisted the ravages of tine 
down to the seventeenth century, being by 


turns a Pagan »@ Christian church, and & 
‘Tarklsh moaque, tll, at the slege of 
the Venetians in 1687, a shell fell on 








ago.—See MurxnvA. 
PARTHIA, in anclent history, a celebrated 
country of Asia, called by the Grecks Parthyes 
and Parthyene, which was bounded on the north 
by Hyreania, south by Carmania Deserta, eat 
by Asis, and west by Media. ri 
‘and mountainous country of great extent, having 
twenty-five large eltles, of which the chief, and 
capital of the country, was Hecatompylon—0 
‘named from having 106 gates. 
‘When Parthia rote in the scale of nations 
Paratle made dp of conquered inate 
ia, made up of conquered kingdoms, ex- 
tended from the Caucasus in the north to the 
Erythrasan Sea in the south, and from the Indos 
tn ‘the east to the Tigris'in the west. The 
Parthians, originally an offshoot from the Sej- 
‘were noted for their love of war and 
martial glory; they were the most celebrated 
horsemen in the world, and such excellent 
marksmen with the bow and arrow that, thougl 
{n fall flight and shooting backwards, they coud 
hitany object; thelr storm of arrows, discharged 
while flying from the field at full speed, being 
as fatal as those volleys poured on an advancing 
foc. The Parthians became subject to Pers; 
and thelr country, with Sogdiana and some 
other states, waa formed into a province called 
a satrapy. When Alexander conquered Pers 
he united Parthia and Hy ‘into one satrapy. 
After the dissolution of the Greek empire, 6 
‘country became subject to Eumenes ; next 10 
‘Antigone and the Seleucide—the Syrian kings 
—till B.C, 256, when, throwing off the yoke of 
their tyrant master, the Parthians establishod 
their independence ‘under one of their om 
chiefs, Arsaces L, from whom all their succeed- 
tng monarchs recelved the namo of Arsacide. 
Under this dynasty, the empire extended from 
the Indus to the Euphrates, and from the Oxus 
{n the north to the Persian Gulf in the south. 
‘This empire lasted for about 480 years, or from 
B.C, 256 to A.D. 226, when the last king, Arti- 
danus, was murdered by a chief called Artater- 
xe, @ descendant of the first founder of the 
‘empire, who, usurping the throne, founded the 
new Peraian empire, called the Sassanid 
‘PARTRIDGE.—The common partridge, fie 
miliarly known over Europe and abundant i 
out own island, is, in the general colour of I 
‘plumage, # mixed ashy brown and black, with & 
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deep bay-coloured crescent on the breast. They 
pair early in spring ; but incubation does not 
‘take place till a Ister period. They make n0 
nest; and, in cultivated countries, the eggs, from 
trelve to twenty, of a wood-brown colour, are 
deposited in a furrow or by the side of & tuft of 
‘grass, and have even been found on the crooked 
stump of an oak; and, during this period, the 
attention of the male to his mate is most ‘assi- 
uous, The affection of both parents to the 
ig, Which leave their nest twelve hours after 
1g hatched, is peculiarly strong ; they both 
lead them forth, point out their proper food, and 
assist them in procuring it by scratching it up. 
‘They frequently sit close by each other, cover- 
ing their brood with their wings; and, if dis- 
turbed, the male employs many stratagems to 
decoy the intruder, fluttering along the ground, 
hanging the wings, and feigning to be wounded ; 
dat, when there appears a probability of success, 
hey il, ight obstinately in defence of their 
young. partric longs to the order 
Taraonide and amily Perdia Geren, Varieties 
of this bird are not uncommon ; those in which 
‘white predominates are the most prevalent, along, 
‘ith those entirely of @ cream colour. 
PARTRIDGE, Rep.—Thisisamuch more re- 
‘markable bird than the other in sppearance, and 
‘aid also to be a powerful enemy tolt. Certainly, 
in districts where it has been encouraged and 
Preserved, tt seems to have prevailed to the 
comparative exclusion of the indigenous species, 
It is supposed to have been first introduced 
sont te timo of Charles I For, ong tt eee 
wve increased anc , very slowly 5 
butnow there are many districts of te south 
Yfere it is exceedingly abundant. These birds 
‘orm a slight nest of dry leaves upon the ground, 
amid some crop of grass or corn. The 
tgs, very hard-shelled, are from ten to sixteen 
in number, of @ cream colour, well spotted with 
mnall speckles of reddish or’ cinnamon brown, 
They Belong to the order Teraonida, family 
Ri 


fe. 
PASCHAL, pertaining to the Jewish Pass- 
over, or the Christians’ Easter. Paschal lamb: 
‘8 lamb which the Jews est with great ceremony, 
im memory of having been brought out of Egypt. 
Itiseaten standing, with loins girt and a staff 
in the hand : Exodus, xil. 2. 
PASCHAL, the name of three Roman Popes, 
who sat on the chair of St. Peter between the 


tin the north 


Department 
west of France, bounded by the Straits of Dover 
the of the Somme 











humorous tailor, © sort of improvvisatore in 
witty epigrams, ‘who was in the habit of ex- 
temporising lutnpoons or witty couplets on any 
remarkable passer-by of his ahop. These face- 
tious dons mote gained the tailor Pasquil o 
Pasquin considerable notice, till at length people 
were afraid to pass his domicile, lest they should. 
Decome subjects for his keen and sarcastic wit. 
Some years after the death of Pasquin, a dilepi- 
dated statue of an ancient Roman ‘gladiator 
‘was dug up from beneath the pavement of the 
shop formerly inhabited by the tailor, and it was 
immediately set up close to Pasquin’s old house, 
and almost directly received the name of the 
defunct tailor, and was universally known a8 
“Pasquin.” From that time it became the 
custom of the wits and satirists of Rome to write 
their lampoons, epigrammatic satires, or social 
or political squibs, and either fix them to the 
hand of the maimed gladiator or attach the 
Keane fom the statae of Pastuln‘cr Fasquin 
issue estate or 
Redioious. a 

PASSAMAQUODDY, the name of a river 
and small bay in British North America. The 
river, after 8 winding course through part of 
the province of New Brunswick, falls into the 
day of the same name, forming part of the 
dol between the American State of Maine 
and New Brunswick, and has a length of twelve 
by a depth of six miles. 

PASSAU, a German town fn the kingdom of 
Bavaria, where the Inn falls into the Danube, 
‘about ninety miles from Munich. The town 
stands on both sides of the Inn, and is divided 
into three parts, connected by several long 
wooden bridges. ' Passau occupies a ravine or 
gorge between some mountain-ranges that form 
the background of the scene. ‘The town is 
strongly fortified, and possesses a cathedral, a 
Dishop’s palace, and an ancient abbey, dedicated 
to St. Nicholas. Population, 11,000. 

PASSION FLOWER.—The ‘passion flower 
‘has been s0 named as a floral emblem of the 
passion of Jesus Christ, the prominent and lobed 
‘stamens of some of the species having a fanciful 


2 The Passion Flower. 
resemblance to tears, Tho genus consists of 





‘ornamental climbers, bearing large flowers, 
Tour white, bine, ete, and fruit of various sizes 
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‘whole of Patagonia, bat mare towards 
side of the country than the Atlantic; 
offshoots from the Andes run down 
coast and intersect the iand in all direc- 
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‘and imposingly. Between the base of the Andes 
‘and the shore on the east side of the continent, 
there are vast plains or Pampas, salt marshes, 
extensive deserts, and trackless wastes of bog, 
forests, and dreary swamps; while in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘few rivers'that flow from the 
Andes are fertile and luxuriant savannahs, 
‘abounding in fruits and flowers. Such spots, 
however, are rare, the country in general being 
‘wild, blewk, barren, and inhospitable. The 
dense foresis tht 80 repeatedly occur are 
Tendered impenetrable from the luxurlance of 
the cactus plant, which, stretching from tree to 
‘tree, forms a wall of impassable vegetation, the 





sharp sword-like spines of the cactus presenting | Ni 


& formidable barrier to progress, while their 
tough and interlacing arms can only be passed by 
the use of an axe, at every step advanced. ‘The 
natives of Patagonia have been long celebrated 
for their unusual height, being regarded esgianta; 
most of the early navigators brought home most 
exaggerated notions of their size and strength— 
it being reported that few of the males were 
Jess than seven feet in stature, the women bel 
Yery little less than the men in height an 
taking an active part with the males in all their 
military and social occupations. The Pata- 





gonians are extremely rude and barbarous in | pr 


their manners, and below all other savages on 
either continent of America in intelligence and 
constructive capabilities, By more recent in- 
formation, the maximum height of the Pata- 
lan inales is ascertained to be six feet. seven 
ches, though the greater number of the 
people are under six feet; the women are also 
‘extremely tall, being only ‘two or three inches 
Delow the men. The wild animals, natives of 
this ‘region, are horned cattle, horses, the 
gusnsco—an animal of the llama fami) 
the puma or American lion; but the most de- 
structive creature of these regions {s the condor, 
‘the largest and most voracious of all the feathered 








to rest the 
flexed; ai ‘to the articulation and the ptt 
of insertion for some of the extensor muscles of 
the lower extremity. 

PATER NOSTER, “Our Father ;” the Lent 
Prayer in Latin, 90 called in the Catholic ritual, 


PATHOLOGY, a term used in the science al 
medicine, to signify that branch of study tut 
treats of ‘and explains the abnormal conditional 
the human body. A branch of medical education 
that describes the causes, nature, and 
Aifferences of diseases: as anatomy teaches & 
Amowledge of the bones, muscles, nerves, blool 
Yewels lymphaties,etc~ of the normal or bey 

yuman structure, so pathology is a 
the preternatural effects or diseases to which it 
is either generally or locally liable, with a kno¥- 
speclal differences 


PATMOS, PATHMOS, or” 
small Greek island in the Zgean Sea or Gredas 





which the Emperor Danisbed 
Apostle Jom, and where be wrote his Book of 

Revelation, 
PATNA, a district of British India, io te 
1680 equart 
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4 brick wall defended by round towers: and bas- 
tions) and is sti! further strengthened by a 
ciimdel ‘The great city of Patna, as itis styled 
in India, star trom being prepossessing or: ats 
His‘en etry tocen ea iby ey paraces 
an iy mean ty appearance, 
feperlally when viewed from the rivers the town, 
‘consists of one long irregular street, paral 
Jnl with tho Ganges, and. from which hwdreda 
of narrow lanes.and crooked alleys diverge in all 
@irections; and— as only a few of the houses ex- 
ceed two stories in height, and but a very amall 
mumber of European residences, or bungalores, 
‘re ta be seen in the suburbs, imparting, by thelr 
Fresence, neatness and a look of comfort to: the 
Reigbbouthood; and the minarets and domes: of 
‘the few mosques the city contains are far apart, 
‘and by no means lofty—the 1 aspact of the 
Pics is mean and poor. Though the ety of 
Patna fs little more than four miles in length, 
the western suburbs extend for nearly nine miles: 
the walls. This great length of suburb, 
with the constant activity of its busy populace, 
With the thousands of native vessels of all sizes, 
‘shape, and rig, that lie along the bank, approach- 
‘or quitting the quay, either receiving or 
Adeharglng their cargoes, andthe vari 
‘Sestumee to be seen on the different castes of the 
Zintoo popniation mingling with those of Mas. 
talmen and Earopeans, produces a singular and 
Rovel impression on the stranger who approaches 
Ratna for the firat time by water. ‘The-bacaars 
o€Patas are hardly to be surpassed in extent or 
the value of their contenta by any city in India, 
producta of every country in the world are to 
found in. these vast storehouses, and that in 
‘bo mean or trivial quantity, but in an abundance 
ht astonishes all beholders; and there is no 
BRP oF work of uiltty or ard which the ski of 
Europe or Asia, produces, but may be procut 
\a these splendid basaare’ ‘The cbf commerce 
of the city consists in the export of rice, indigo, 
‘gar, wheat, opium, and nitre. Patna hae & 
of 296,000; but the heat and dust 
during the height of the dry season, make a 
Texldenco extremely unpleasant; while, for-some 
time after the periodical rains of wet season, the 
‘ity has the appearance of foating!n a seaof mud 
fal slime. Te was in this ety that the English 
Cstablished their first factory in Bengal during 
the existence of the Mogul empire. 

PATRAS, a sea-port on the north-west coast 
ot Greece, at the entrance of the Galf of Lepanto. 
Ite modern importance depends on its shipment 
of dried: fraite, in which it has a large trade. 


8000, 

‘Also the name of an inlet of the Adriatic, 
trenty-two miles long by twelve deep, and which 
‘has boon called a gulf or the Gulf of Patras. 

PATRIAKCH, 1 chief father, or the first 
fathor-of a family or-nation; as Adam, Noa, 

‘Jacob, and others. " Also the title of 
a formerly in the Roman, and now in 
the Greek Church. A patriarch ranks higher 
than an archbishop ; and-there were formerly five 
‘arb dignitaries iy the Church: the patriarchs 

Rome, le, Alexandria, Jerusalem, 
of Remo, Constantinop 

PATRICIAN, one of the two great orders of 
‘he state, into:which Romulas, after the founda- 
toa of the city, divided the Roman people. The 


‘fret division of the ole was into thirty curse, 
ce wards, each ward, or cw, consirting of tea 


of | engaged in the slege of Troy, and was the 





gentes, tribes or clans; the heads or chief men in 
‘each gens, or tribe, were elected to fill the office 
of senators, and were the first men in the state, 
and consequently patricians, the children rank 
ing in the same order with their fathers. In. 
other words, the patricians were an order of 
nobility in Home, the descendants of scnators 
and the founders of the Roman state. 
PATRICK, Sauer, the apostle or patron saint 
of Ireland ; he is supposed to have been born in 
the south-west of Scotland, between Dumbarton 
and Glasgow. ‘The chief account possessed of 
this prelave is from his own writings, the ““Con- 
fession.” His original name was Maur or 
Sacutus, but changed to Patriclus by Pope 
Celestine in 438, when he consecrated him blahop, 
‘and sent him as a missionary to Ireland. St 
Patrick is 1d to have founded many schools 
and abbeys in Ireland, and to have effected many 
wonderfll miracles, particularly that of extir= 
pating all venomots animals from the island. 


and benevolence; und he tn aupposod v0 hate 
died at an extreme old age at the end of the 


PATROCLUS, 8 dlstingnished Grock 


of the king of Opas. Having slain a 
Greek in a hasty quarrel, he was compelled to 
eave his father’s court and take refuge in that 
of Peteus, king of Pythia, where he was hospi 
ably welcomed, and formed a most sincere 

for the youthful heir to the throne, Aci 

‘whom he subsequently attended as.'s devoted 
friend to the Phrygian plains, and se intimately 
allied himself to Achilles, as fo live in the same 
tent and follow implicitly all the humours of 
that eccentric hero, retiring from the fleld when 
hhe did, and only doing battle when his friend 
participated. ridiculed 


hhad he not leaped from hischariot ostrip a dead 
‘Trojan of his arms; upon which Hector, conn~ 
selled by Apollo, dismounted also, and, attacking 
Patrocias in a’single combut, slew ‘him, and, 
tearing off the vaunted armour of Achilles, bore 
it in triumph into Troy. ‘The body, however, 
‘was left to the dismayed Greeks, who carried if 
ack to the tent of his friend, whose grief at his 
death was most profound, the obeequies being 
performed with solemn pomp throughout the 
‘camp. ‘To mark his grief and respect for the 
dead, Achilles sacrificed on the grave of Patro- 
clus twelve Trojan youths taken in battle, four 
of is horses, and ‘two of his dogs ; the whole 
being concluded with funeral games in honour 
of the dead hero; while, to avengo his friend's 
death, the dauntiess son of Peleus forgot his 
quarrel with Agamenmon, and, rushing into the 
‘war, expended his rage by the death of Hector. 

PAU, an interesting and pretty town in the 
of te Baarer Byréatey,atsaed oon right 

ie Basses situated on the 11 

bank of the Gave-de-Pau, 107 miles from Bor- 
em, and 468 sont-wet from Para It has 
large trade 8 of geese, hams, eggs, 
‘wine, chesnuts, cotton ‘and ooarse wool- 














Jens; and has & population of 15,000, Pan was 
‘he anclent eaplta of the ingdom af Navarre ; 
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was the birthplace of Bernadotte—the late 
of Sweden—and was lately the residence of 
Abd-el-1 

PAUL.—Five of this name have worn 
‘the tara from the year 757 tll 1652. 

PAUL I., Emperor of Russia, was the son of 
Peter IIJ. and Catherine I, born in 1754, and, 
on the death of Catherine in 1796, ascended the 
‘throne as emperor. His frivolous, weak, vain, 
and exacting nature soon made him odious to 
his nobility and detested even his soldiers. 
1n 1800, be abruptly deserted the allies, withdrew 
his armies from Italy and the Tyrol, and, having 
been bribed by France, entered into a treaty with 
‘that nation; and with Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia, formed the Northern Alliance for the 
exclusion of British commerce and the | tion 
of the Baltic. The annihilation of the Danish 
pay bY ‘Nelson soon after, and the Crown Prince 
‘of Denmark being compelled to withdraw from 
‘the coalition, immediately broke up the confede- 
ration ; and Paul himself was soon after stran- 
gled because he refused to abdicate. His son, 
Alexander, at once renewed friendly relations 
with England. ‘This insane emperor, Paul, who 
is well known to English history by his ridiculous 
edicts against the dress of ail ers, and 
especially British subjects, was strangled on the 
mien re, ‘24th of March, 1801. ot J 

Jann, one of the Apostles of Jesus 
Christ ; originally called Saul: a Hebrew of the 
capital of Cilla and was bom at the beeing 
of ‘and was born at the 
of the Christian era, His father was e Pharlace 
‘of the most rigid cast; and Paul himself, up to 
‘the time of his conversion, was a most bitter and 
intolerant persecutor of the Christian sect; even 
assisting at the martyrdom of St. Stephen; 
though his life in other respects was blameless, 
‘and he appears to have possessed a strong and 
vigorous mind and resolute will, that would 
carry out any duty he undertook with rigi 
ity and energy. The mode of his cont 
Errally detaied in the New Testament. “After 
‘his conversion, he was baptized at Damascus by 
Ananias ; from whence, after a brief sojourn, 
he proceeded to Arabia, where he is supposed to 
have been fully instructed in the duties and doc- 
trines of the new faith by special revelation, and 
where he received the Holy Ghost in a measure 
equal tothe other Apostles. Paul seems to have 
first preached at jascus, then at Tarsus, 
Antioch, and finally in all the cities of Asia 
He, Moree erneaereen 
ius Paulus, A.D. 45. roug! 
Greece in the same manner, preaching wherever 
he came, he at last arrived at Rome, where he 
‘became the companion of St. Peter, and where 
he contested with thems Simon, At Rome, 
he fell under one of Nero's tions, and, 
after enduring imprisonment, finally fell with the 
martyrs about the year A.D. 66. St. Paul was 
‘the author of fourteen Epistles to individuals 
‘and to churches. 
PAULUS £MILIUS, a dist Roman 
|, twice elected consul, and who obtained 
1e surname of Macedonicus, for his victories in 
‘that country, was born 216 B.C. He was sixty 
peed e when Persius, king of Macedon, 
aving declared war against Rome, Paulus £m! 
‘Mus reduced that country to a Roman provinee, 
took 150,000 Macedonians as slaves, 
sacked soventy cities of Epirus, and brought to 


























Rome such immense riches as booty that the 
Romans were exempt from taxes till the consul- 
ship of Hirtius, Panlos Zmilios died in the 
‘year B.C. 188, in the 68th year of his age. 
PAUSILIPPO or POSYLIPPO, & celebrated 
mountain of Italy, about five miles from Ns 
near the Lake of Agnano. This mountain is 
plerced by a subterranean gallery 
{n Jength, from 25 to 30 feet in width, and from 





30 to 60'In height. The gallery is ‘known 1s 
‘the Grotto of Pausllippo, arld is used as a rout 
ented by a num 


fhrough the mountain, beng 
ber of lamps, which are kept lighted day ard 
night, Above the entrance of the grotto is tit 
pretended tomb of Virgil, and, in & church ct 
the top of the mountain, that of the poet Ser- 
nazar. 

PAVIA, 8 
‘Venetian ing 
Milan, south 


tiles long by ten wide, has an 
‘square miles, and a population of 160,000, It's 
Aivided into eight districts, and these again ino 
193 communes. 
Lalppcatial t's province of the tae te 
7 capital of & name Dane, 
nd’ the sec of @ Bishop. It is situated cn 8 
Deautifal plain on the south bank of the Tics 


rovince of the 
lom, bounded 


obtain the name 


Rae 


tomb of ‘St. Augustine; the church of Su 
‘Michele, sald to be the oldest Christian charch 
{n Italy, full of curtosities of art and sculpture: 





Canepanova ; 
large hospital ; s foundling i 
other charitable institutions, 
teries, and other buildings. The 
the chief source of the fame that has alwsy 
deen attached to Pavia, was founded by Charie- 
magne in 774, but reconstituted by the Empres 
Maria Theresa in 1771. ‘This noted establih- 
ment contains schools for the faculties of lav, 
medicine, and philosophy ; but it is as a medica 
school that this university is, and ever has beet, 
pre-eminently distinguished.” A valuable library 
‘of 50,000 volumes, ® museum of anatomy ad 
natural history, and a school of fine arts, 
is. Only three colleges: 
‘support about 120 student gra- 
tultously; these are, the Caceia, the 
and the Ghisleri Certosa, oF 
¢ m0! 


is 


i. ‘The 
‘monastery, the most: 

Jn the world, stands on the 
miles from Pavia. Under the 
was fought the celebrated 
February 14th, 1525, between the French 
Francis I., and the ‘under the 
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etually seen, and which has become a matter 
Of general note, has been attributed. 
PAWTUCKET, a river of the United States, 
North: America, rising in Blackstone County, 
‘Massachusetts.’ Also flourishing manufsc- 
town, situated on that river, near its 
mouth, containing population of 7000. 
PAXO, one of the Ionian Islands, eighteen 
miles in Circuit, and containing an area of 
fwenty-aix equate miles. Population, about 


PEACOCK.—This most splendid bird, a na- 
tive of India, was introduced into Europe by 
Alexander the Great, and has long been domes 
Heated in this country. Its hesd is adorned 
with an aigrette or crest of the most exquisite 
Green and gold; its body is brilliantly varle- 
Eated ; but its distinguishing feature is its train, 
Which’ rises Just above the tall, and, when 
erected, forms a circular fan of the most re- 
splendent hues; tho two middle feathers are 
sometimes four fect and a half Long, he others 
gradually ‘on each side, all span 
‘with eyes, which, when pleased or in sight of 
his females, he displays in all its: loveliness, 
strutting slowly, and frequently tarning round, 
‘an if conscious of his elegant dress, and desirous 
of exhibiting himself to the greatest advantage. 
‘The plumes are shed every year, and the bird, 
while moulting, keeps out of sight, as if ashamed, 
‘The peacock, in former times, has been served 
up at baronial feasts, but its flesh was never 
esteemed; and it more frequently was exhi- 
Dited a8 an article of show or veneration ; for 
fometimes, with the Holy Virgin, vows were 
‘addressed 'to it by chi ‘nights. Like 
other birds of the poultry kind, it feeds chiefly 
on corn, preferring barley; but at other times 
ft seeks’ and worms, and is very mis- 
shlevons, ft can find eny admission into 
garden. ' It always roosts high, and is a pro 
End quarrelsome bird, The female ays five or 
six exgs, which she hatches in -eeven OF 
ry days. "Tue plamage is in its perfect state 
in the 


oyster; several species of bivalved shell-fsh 
Produce them; but the greater number, the 
t and the largest, are procured from the 
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strung over the whole body; and the men as 
‘well as the ladies were thus adorned. The prin- 
cipal fsherles of the Romans were in the Red 
Sea, the Guif of Persie, and the Indian Ocean, 
‘the pearls from the former places being the most 
highly valued, as superior in size and lustre; 
and itis said that Cesar was induced to invade 
Britain from some, exte accounts he had 
heard of the pearls of our coasts, or rather of 
‘our rivers; but if these were his object, he was 
isappointed, for they were found to be of 6 bad 
eolour and inferior size; nor have they improved 
in their reputation. Ceylon continues to be, as 
Jt was in the time of the Romans, the most 

juctive of these ornaments. ‘The ancient 

mqieted; an clea ofthe greiesclciy 
or qi ‘the celet 
have in consequence gunk into insignifenice or 
total ruin. Dahalac was the chief port of the 
earl trade on the southern, part of tho Ted 

‘and Sunkem on the north ; and, under the 
Ptolemies, or even long after, in the time of the 
Gatiphs, these were islands’ whose merchants 
were princes; but their affiuence and glory have 
Jong since departed, and they are now thinly 
inhabited by a race of miserable fishermen. 
Pearls are no longer sought for in the rivers of 
Britain, which, indeed, were never of much 
value in this respect. ‘Good pearls have occa- 
slonally been found in our river-museel, but too 
seldom to be worth the search. It is sald that 
Sir Richard Wynn, of Gwydir, chamberlain to 
Catherine, queen of Charles II., her 
Majesty with one found in the 7 which 
4s still honoured with a place in the regal crown. 
In the last century, several of” great alze were 
obtained in the rivers of the counties of Tyrone 
and Donegal in Ireland. In the middle of the 
last century there was a considerable peart 
fishery in the neighbourhood of Perth, from 
‘which £10,000 worth were sent to London from 
1761 to 1799; but, by the indiscriminate de- 
struction of tie mussels, the fishery was soon 
exhausted. 

After the discovery of America, the traffic in 
pearls passed, in a great measure, from the East 
to the shores of the Western world. The first 
Spaniards who landed found the savages decked 

ith pearl necklaces and bracelets; and among 
the civilized people of Mexico and Peru, they 


sea-born first elty which owed its 
cause was New Cadiz, in the little 
Inland of Cubagna; and the writers of that 
period discoure eloquent of the riches of the 
planters, and the luxury they displayed ; 
but now not a vestige of the city remains, and 
downs of 
‘The same fate soon overtook the other cities; 
for, from various causes, and larly from 
the never-ceasing destruction of the Meleagrinm, 
‘the banks became exhausted, and, the 
‘end of the sixteenth century, the trafic in pearls 
windled into insignificance. 

“At present Spanish America furnishes no 
other pearls for trade than those from the Gulf 
of Panama and the mouth of the Rio de ls 
Hachs. ‘The bulk of the 
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particularly from the Bay of Condeatchy, in 
Si gah Piet Se 
natn inquired, how 
in all other stations the oysters have disay 
‘while here they continue in undiminished num- 
bers, though for centuries they have been 
dredged (or. The reason is, thas the fishery has 
‘been conducted in a different masmer, and with 
an eye to the future. The banka, which extend 
several rules along the coast, are divided into 
‘three or four portions, and fished in sxeoession ; 
‘repose of three or four years being thas given 
tothe animals to grow and propagate. Fursher, 
‘the beds are carefully surveyed, and the state of 
{the oyators ascertained previously to their being 
Jet or farmed, and the morohant is permitted to 
{tah for them only foralx or eight weeks ; bat, from, 
the number of holidays observed by the divers of 
different secta and nations, the fishing days do 
mot mueh exceed thirty. "The fishing season 
eommences in Fel ‘and ends about the 
deginoing of April. During its continuance 
there ts no spectacle which Ceylon affords more 
striking to a European than the Bay of Con 
deatchy. This desert and barren spots, at that 
time, converted into a scene which exceeds in 
noveity and variety anything ever witnessed. 
Several thousands of people of different colours, 
‘castes, and nations, continually passing and 
ig in a busy crowd ; the vast numbers of 
‘tmnall tents and huts erected on the shore; with 
the bassar or market-plaee before each; the 
multitude of boats returning in the sfteraoon 
‘from the pearl banks; some of them laden with 
lohes; the anxious-expeeting countenances- of 
the boat-owners while the boats are approaching 
the shore, and the and avidity with 
‘which they run to them wher: arrived, in hopes 
ofarich cargo; the vast numbers of jewellers, 
brokers, merchants of all colours and all de- 
seriptions, ives ani ‘who are 
‘Sovtpled fa some way or other Witt the pears, 
‘fume separating and asserting them, others 
welghing and ascertaining thelr number and 
‘value, while othere see hawking thom about or 
@riiling and boring: them for future: use; all 
‘these circumstances tend to impress the mind 
‘with the value and importance of that object 
which can of itself create this seene, The 
value of the poarl mumsel needs not be further 
welt upon, but the reader may form hie own 
‘opinion on that potnt from the fuata above stated, 
Te should not, however, be omitted, thas Linneas 
in part owed his elevation to nobility to a dis- 
covery he made of causing. the. fresh-water 
mussel of Sweden to produce pearls at hie 
pleasure. Itis conjectured that be acoomaplished 
this by drilling small holes through the shells; 
‘but his method is not certainly iaown, nor is 
this of any consequence, sinee {¢ seems to have: 
‘been soon abandoned.’ The states of Sweden 
viewed it at fret in such an important light, that 
they-rewarded the illustrious naturalist with. o 
Premium of abont £450, which in that country 
immuxt have been a very considerable sum, 
PEARL RIVER, au American river of some 
importance in the south of the United States. 
‘The Peat! River rises near the contre of Miaxs- 
‘tippl State, and, flowing almost due south. for 
aa extreme length of 330 miles, falls into an 
falet of the Gulf of Mexioo called Lake Borgu 
some twenty-five milss-north-by-east from. 
frost southern capital, New Orleans. 1a the! 

















greater part of its course the Pearl rons paral 
Tel with the , and is narigable for 18 
‘alles from its mouth in the Guif. 

PEOCARY, or Mexican Hoa, « native of tht 
whole of South America. The resem 
bles the wild bowe ; the tail being, howerer, fat 
‘and pendulous, and the bristles much strouget. 

‘The peccary inhabits deep woods and ina. 
cessible fozests, and lives in hollow trees, or tt 
holes and dens deserted by other animals. 
There are two species of the peccary, the 
coloured and the while.—See Hoo, Mxica¥. 

PEDOMBTER, an instrument in the shape 
of a watoh, to. be carried in the pocket, by 
which the person may tell the number of seps 
he has taken in travelling between one place 
‘and another ; the latest improvement, from tht 
chain astaghed to the fost, conslats of a lever 
Pendulum, one end of which. ia weighted o 

‘8 delest 


moving. a train of wheele that record the 
distance on the index. Many varieties of tis 
instrament have been invented for cabs, coachth 
‘and other vehicles, to tell the mileage, bus naw 
of the improvements-have come into gener! 


we. 
PEDRO I, Emperor of Brazil and King 
Portugal, was the eldest son of Jobn VI 
Portugal, and born October 12th, 1798. 
‘was the eldest som of the king, brother: 
Miguel, and nephew of Ferdinand VIL, 
Spain.” Whon 
French in 1808, he accompanied his 
the rest of the royal family to Brazil, 
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‘Two years previous, the colony of Braz) had, it 
‘consequence of the royal residence, been clecial 
into & kingdom over which the exiled Jobn VL 
reigned ; but in 1880 of 
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of his father, had been made regent pro tem., 
Tefued to acknowieigo his brother's arrange: 
‘ment, and, being backed by a large party, 
waurped the throne of Portugal, and 
defed the Brazilian power to 
Jong civil war now ensued, which endured for six 
years without any result favourable to the young 
‘queen, when her father, Don Pedro, the better 
tosupport her cause, abdieated in 1831 the throne 
of Brazil in favour of his son Pedro, a boy aix 
years of age, who was at once proclaimed by the 
ityle of Pedro Ul. D'Aleantara, Emperor of 
Brazil; upon which the ex-emperor salled for 
‘England in a British war-ship, under the faraily 
name of Duke of Braganza. "When arrived in 
, Meastires were concocted for prosecuting 
the wat against Don Miguel with energy ; and 
Admiral Sir William Charles Napier was ap- 
Pointed generalissimo of all Don Podro’s naval 
Power. “The decisive sea-fight gained by Sir 
Ghaties Napier over the Miguelite fleet in 1832 
(Bee Nartex, Suz Casts) led soon after to the 
abdication of Don Miguel, and the solemn in- 
‘tallation of Donna Maria as Queen of Portugal, 
1892, For the next two years Don Pedro acted 
as regent for his daughter, and adopted many 
‘Wise and beneficial measures for the good of the 
country, and used all his efforts to establish his 
daughter's authority and settle the distarbed 
‘ate of society, consequent on the long and 
fcrimonious war: he sig mowed bmoel A man 
Dossessed of large, liberal, an 
Mews. An edict of his, however, to apply to 
the pubile benefit a portion of the enormous 
Tevenue of the Church, brought down on his 
head the anathema of the priesthood and, 
finally, the Papal excommunication. Declining 
‘health’ at length compelled him to relinquish al 
Political duties, and, investing his daughter with 
‘absolute power, he ‘retired from court, and soon 
her died, September 24th, 1834, at ‘the early 
‘ge of thirty-six years, 

PEEBLES, a town in the south of Scotland, 
and capital of the county of the same name, 
Situated on the north bank of the Tweed, 
twenty miles south of Edinburgh, and forty-two 
‘eaut-by-south from Glasgow. It was formerly 
royal residence, and was created aroyal burgh 
dy David II, Its romantic situation still causes 
it be much frequented in the summer months 
484 place of abode and visitation : its manufac 
tures are chiefly carpets and serges, and ale, 
for which latter article it is much’ reputed. 
Population in 1854, 1982, 

PEEBLESSHIKE or ‘TWEEDDALE, one of 
the southern counties of Scotland, bounded on the 
Rorth by Edinburghabire, south by Selkirk and 
Dumfries, east by Berwick and Selkirk, and 
west by ‘Lanark ; has an area of 3380 square 
niles and a popuistion, in 1851, of 10,582. The 











‘ere, Broadlaw, 2741. 
tes, and Hartfell, 2635. Most of the rivers dis— 
charge their waters into the Tweed, the 





many kinds and qualities, manganese, ironstone, 
coal, limestone, and marl are, however, the 
chief. Some " mineral springs of medicinal 
Properties are found in the county, and are 
much frequented on account of theif beneficial 
Qualities, Peebles is divided into sixteen 
Parishes, and returns one member to Parlia- 
‘ment from a population of 10,738, and registered 
electors 407, 

PEEL, Sus Rosner, the firat baronet of this 
name, and the father’ of the late celebrated 
statesman, was born in 1750 in the county of 
Lancashire, Having but a limited patrimony, 
hho determined to ruise himself to distinction by 
his own exertions ; entertaining the belief, that 
every man has the power to lift himself to 
honourable indepenvlence, if he follows steadily 
‘the pursuit allotted to him and devotes to it his 
dest and undivided energies. Impressed with 
this bellef, he reflected long and anxiously on 
‘what line of action he should adopt as the means 
of his own advancement ; and at length, in 1770, 
devoted his attention to machinery, and how 
eat toimprove what was in uso; and eventually 
‘succeeded in application of a me- 
chanical power that, in the most extraordinary 
manner, abridged the amount of human or 
‘manual labour previously requisite, and likewise 
added immensely to the benefits of commerce. 
In 1773 he first embarked in the cotton trade, 
and in 1778 entered into partnership with Mr. 
Yates, an extensive manufacturer, of Bury in 
Lancashire, and, by his ingenuity, sagacity, and 
close attention to business, attained a career of, 
‘unexampled mercantile success. In 1790 he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the members 
for Tamworth, in and near to which borough he 
hhad acquired & large property; and in the next 
feven Pacliaments Mr. Foal continued to bold 

‘scat ‘same borough, adopting 
tical creed after the manner of Mr. Pitt, being 
‘8 strenuous supporter of every measure which 
hhad for its object the internal welfare of the 

In 1801 he was created a baronet, 
and afterwards tiled the alflees of Vice-President 
of the Literary Fund and Governor of Christ's 
Hospital. He died at ‘Manor or Park, 
In Staffordshire, May 3rd, 988. By his first 
wife, Miss Yates, his partner’sdanghter, he had 
six Sons and five daughters. Upon his eldest 
son, Sir Robert Heel, lie embeded all his landed 
estates, with nearty haif @ million of money, 
desides bequeathing £150,000 to each of 
other aons, and £50,000 toeach of his daughters; 
in addition to a previous settlement of £9000 a 
‘year on his eldest san and £240,000 on the rest 
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took his degree with double honours in 
lassics and mathematics.” In the year 1809 
Mr. Peel came of age; and his father, who 
male no secret of his belief that his son was 
destined to succeed Mr. Pitt, purchased for him 
the borough of Cashel, that he might enter 
Parliament at the earliest moment, and as a 
resolute labourer work his way steadfastly up to 
honour and distinction as the foremost man of 
his country. Pitt, Fox, and Burke were dead ; 
Sheridan exhausted or dying; and though many 
great men were left in the House, the legislative 
counell had lost its greatest chief Lord Pal- 
‘merston, Brougham, and Robinson entered the 
Commons about the same period of time as Mr. 
Robert Peel, 

‘The epoch when Peel first entered Parliament 
‘was a critical one: the nation had Just suffered 
the mortification of secing one of its best armies 
annihilated by the pestilential fever of the 
Island of Walcheren ; the duel between Castle- 
reagh and Canning had broken up the Ministry, 
and Percival had just succeeded the Duke of 
Portland as Premier; and, atthe opening of the 
‘session, the office of seconding the address on 
‘the Royal speech was intrusted to the youngest 
‘and newest member in the House, Mr. Peel— 
this diffeult and trying situation having been 
assigned him, as it is belleved, in the hope that 
he would break down, and thus rebuke the pride 
Doth of father and son. The result, however, 
was quite the reverse of such expectations, 
showing incontestably that the task had bes 
deputed to no ordinary man, and eventuated in 
obtaining a large majority for ministers and 
covering himself with distinction. In 1811 he 
made 40 admirable and, as it proved, prophetic 
a in support of the Peninsular War, and 
defence of Wellington's genius and policy, that 
he was soon after created Under Secretary of 
State for tho Colonies—his first public office—in 
which he dgplayed such business talents, Juda 
ment, punctuality, and penetration, that, but 








‘Ble Robert Post, 


for the untimely marder of Percival, he would 
have been taken into the Cabinet. On the for- 
mation of the Liverpool Ministry, Peel was 





made Chlef Secretary for Ireland, where, for 8 
Jong time, his close attention to the duties 
fm reroarkably popelar til hi speech agence 
im rem popular, speech ag: 
Canning’s proposition of pledging the House to 
‘the considering of the Catholic claims in the 
following session, lost him the good will of the 
ple, and exposed Im to the full welght of 
*Connell's denunciation, He strongly sup- 
rted the measure of Irish education, and 
junded the unsectarian colleges in that country. 
In all the fature discussions on Irish matters he 
‘took a prominent part; proposed stipendiary 
magistrates for the country; and in 1814 esta- 
lished the Irish constabulary, which, in 1822, 
became one of the most perfect systems of police 
to be found in Europe, which, while being an 
arm of the civil power, constituted at the same 
time a military organization of the greatest se- 
eurity to the nation. 

‘In 1818, Mr. Peel was elected member for the 
University of Oxford, on the advancement of the 
Speaker, Abbott, to the ; and in the fol- 
lowing year resigned his Irish Secretaryship. 
‘Having always entertained his father’s views on 
the paper currency question, and frequently 
Tendered himself noted for his opinions on that 
‘subject, he was in the same year appointed one 
of the committes to consider the state of the 
Bank of England; and in May, 1819, brought 
forward his report on that question, recommend. 
{ng a short extension of the time of restriction, 8 
gradual resumption of cash payments, and the 
Fepeal of prohibitions against the export and 
melting of coin; the entite resumption of specie 
Payment to take place on May 1, 1823. Such 
was the popularity this measre’ brought the 
Ministry, and the satisfaction t produced amongst 
all commerelal orders, that the Bank was pre- 
pared to resume cash payments i100 years before 
the time granted, and the Ministry was enabled 
to hold office some time longer. In 1821, Mr. 
Peel took office as Home Secretary under Lond 
Liverpool. In 1826, he made one of his most 
brilliant speeches on the improvement, of the 
criminal law. On the death of Lord Liverpool, 
in 1827, Peel resigned, rather than co-operate 
‘under Canning in repealing the Catholic disabili- 
ties ; but the following year he resumed his office 
of Home Secretary, under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and, having ‘changed his views on the 
Catholic question, brought in the bill for Catholic 
‘Emancipation into the Houseof Commons. This 
‘change of opinion having displeased his constita- 
ents, he resigned his seat—Sir It. Inglis being 
elected for Oxford in the subsequent contest—but 
soon after Mr. Peel took hisseat for Westbury. In 
1830, Pect succeeded his father in the baronetage, 
and became one of the richest commoners in Eng- 
and, taking his father’s seat for Tamworth in the 
House, which he continued to retain to his death. 
‘Throughout the discussion on the Reform Bill 
he steadily and consistently the mes 
sure in its whole course; but vt had no 

jooner become the law of the land, than he vi- 
orously supported its enactmenta, and called 
upon his supporters to fight the battle of the 
constitution in the Registration Courts, The 
Whig party having been broken up by the 
retirement of Lord Al Earl Spencer— 
William TV.,on the failure of Lord Melbourse 
to form a ministry, sent to Rome for Sir Robert 
Peel, November, 1834, and intrusted him with 
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the task of forming a cabinet— the Dake of 
‘Wellington acting for him til his arrival; but, 
falling to obtain a majority in the new Pariia- 
‘ment summoned, the premier was compelled to 
resign in April of the following year, and depute 

_ %} Lord Melbourne the task of forming a Whig. 
ministry. In 1836 he was elected Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow ; and in 1839, the 
‘Whigs once more defeated, Sir Robert was sum- 
moned by the majority to’ assume the premier- 
ship; but the Queen having refused to change 
‘the ladies of her household at the request of Sir 
Robert Peel, he declined the formation of a 
ministry, and retired to make room for Lord 
Bielbourne, who again took the helm of public 
affairs. In 1841, @ new Parliament so wnmis- 
‘takably showed their want of contldence in mi- 
isterg, by leaving them in a minority of 9, 
that Bir Robert was once more placed at the 
hhead of the State, formed a cabinet, and in the 
following year brought forward his celebrated 
measure on the sliding scale, and renewed his 
previous opinions on Protection ; and further, to 
ect the distress of the country, consequent on & 
succession of bad harvests, the tariff was reduced 
‘on all articles of human consumption and many 
other items; while, to provide against the enor- 
‘mous deficit such a measure must effect in the 
Fevenue, the incame-tax was imposed for three 
years. ‘The famine of 1845 led to a split in the 
Cabinet, and the temporary advancement of 
Lord Jobn Russell; but in'a few months Sir 
‘Robert was reinstated, and in 1846, to the amaze- 
ment of the Protectionists and the joy of the 
rest of the nation, Sir Robert Peel declared his 
intention of no longer modifying, but henceforth 
to entirely repeal, the corn-lavs; and, though 
overwhelmed with abuse and sarcasm by his 
former party, in the June of the same yeur he 
effectually catried through Parliament this great 
smeasure, declaring that no other means short of 
frve trade in corn could adequately meet tho 
‘emergency of the oceasion. 

‘On Friday, the 9th of June, 1850, Sir Robert 
Peel, who had just left Buckingham Palace, 
where he bad been on a visit to Her Majesty, 
‘was riding up Constitution Hill, when, his horse 
stumbling, the ‘was thrown violently to 
‘the ground, sustaining a fracture of the collar 
‘Done and other severe injuries, which, though 
not necessarily dangerous, proved mortal in a 
few days, in consequence of the extreme suscep- 
‘bility of Sir Robert's constitution, his inability 
to bear pain, and reluctance to submit to the 
reduction of the fracture, 

‘The nate of Sir Robert Peel will long live in 
the gratefal history of hiscountry by the acts he 

formed and the measures he supported in the 
ture of the nation. Among the most 
memorable of these are, the formation of the 





‘and equals. Peers of the realm are those 
noblemen who have a seat in the Upper House, 
‘or House of Lords, and belong toelther of the joe 
Aegrees of English nobility : dake, marquis, 6arl, 
viscount, and baron or lord. It is a barony that 
confers or conveys the right to a seat in the 
House of Peers, carrying with it every privilege 
belonging to the order of peer. Every peer of 
mature age and sound mind is entitled to take 
hhis seat in the Upper House and exercise the 
functions appertaining to his order. Women 
may algo be peeresses of the realm in their own 
right, by inheritance or by ereation, but are 
allowed neither a seat nor a voice in the national 
assembly. Peers can only suffer deprivation of 
dignity or privilege upon being attainted of 
‘treason or offences of that nature, and then the 
forfeiture does not affect the next heir. ‘They 
cannot be arrested in any civil suit; they are 
not sworn, but give thelr afirmation or honour, 
when they sit in judgment, and only when ex- 
amined as witnesses are sworn. Peeresses have 
the same privileges as peers, whether the title 
comes by inheritance, creation, or marriage. 
ut, when a peeress marries a’ commoner, she 
loses her privileges. 

PEGASUS, in mythology, & winged horse 
which sprang from the blood of the Gorgon 
Medusa when Perseus cut off hor head. “As 
‘s00n as this animal came into existence he flew 
up to heaven, though Ovid says Pegasus lighted 
on Mount Helicon, where, on striking the earth 
‘with his foot, he’ raised’ the fsmous fountain 
called Hippocrene. Pegasus became the pet. of 
‘the gods, and Minerva and Neptune, having 
tamed him, gave him to Bellerophon as a 
charger, wien he went on his Chimera expedt- 
tion. After the victory, Pegasus threw his 
rider and flew up to heaven, where Jupiter 
placed him annong the constellations, 
makes Perseus to have been mounted on Pega- 
sus when he rescued Andromeda. 

In astronomy, Pegasus is a constellation in 
the Northern Hemisphere, which contains 
eighty-nine stars, of which four are of the 
second magnitude. In heraldry, Pegasus forms 
‘the arms of the Temple Inns of Court of London ; 
and, in Ichthyology, is a genus of the Lophior 
branchéi, or flying fishes. 

PEGMARES, a name given by the Romans 
to those gladiators who fought on moveable 
Platforms, the object being to afford the bratal 
‘populace ‘a keener satisfaction in the misery of 
the combatants, as, at a certain moment un- 
known to the combatants, the platform was s0 
suddenly jerked upwards as to throw one or 
both into’the air, or so abruptly dropped that 
doth fell, either into a den of wild beasts or 
into a burning Tartarus—the gladiator who 
contrived to escape from these complicated risks 
and dangers being crowned for his success, ‘The 
‘word is derived from Pegma, a kind of trap-door 
in the stage of the Roman theatre. 

PEGU, a country of Eastern Asis, at the 
southern ‘part of what is called the Golden 
Chersonese of the ancients, bounded on the north 
by the Kingdoms of Aracan and Ava; south by 
he, Galt of Martaban east by Siam and 
west by Aracan and the Bay of Bengal; has 
an ares of 1600 square miles, and a population 
‘of 1,000,000. ‘The country is generally flat, and 
watered. by the Pegu or Syriam, the Ava or 
Irawaddy,, and several minor water-courses, 
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‘The soll is remarkably fertile, and produces 
large crops of rice, corn, roots, pulse, and an 


considerable 
extent exist, in which teak grows to - 
fection, and which, with several other of 
‘are tobe enumerated teak, honey, wax, 
Biphani teeths ine mltpetro, ty a 


. Pega was, for 
many centuries, a and "independent 
wiaias, and, tn fr, the whole of te Birman 
emopire was subjugated to it; but a few years 
Inter, a viceroy, placed by the Sultan of Pega 
to govern the conquered country, revolted, 
and by the rapid success of his arms, superior 
wisdom and tact, not only acquired Birma for 
‘himself, but reduced his native country of Pe 
to the ‘condition of a province to the 
empire. In the late war with the latter 
England conquered the whole of 

‘nexed it to her Indian possessions. ‘The chief 
‘commercial port is Rangoon. 

'PEGU, the capltal of the above province, 
hhas a magnificent temple 361 fect in height, and 
'& population of 10,000. 

PEI-HO, the White River, a river of China 
‘which rises in the mountains to the north-west 
of Pekin, and, ‘fowing south and east, receives 
many tributaries in its course to the Gulf of 
Pe-che-le, which it enters to the east of thecity 
of the same name. About 100,000 persons are 
ald to live on its surface, spending their whole 
Wfe on board their river-boats. It was along 
‘this river, and, indeed, along its course, that the 
Iate Anglo-Gallic expedition operated’ and ad- 
Yaneed to the capital, when Pekin was taken, 
and the Summer Palace destroyed in 1861. 

PEKIN, or PEKING, the capital of the Chi- 
nese Empire, and also of the province of Pe- 
che-le. Pekin is situated near the contre of a 
‘ast fertile plain, about eighty miles south of the 
great wall of China, and 500 north-west from 
fhe important city, of Nanking, les in latitude 


i 





age 35/ north, and longitude 116° 28’ east, veca- 
Pies» space of 20,000 acres, and has a populstion 
‘extimated at not Jess than 1,300,000. ‘The name 


signifies the Northern Court, as Nanking does 
the Southern Court, a nameit received when, in 
1405, the regal seat was moved from Ni to 

» which then became Peking, The city is 
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Pemeverance and industry. 
PELAGIAN or PELAGIC, a term used in 
modern science to denote formations under the 


ocean, 
PELAGIUS I. and IL, two Popes of Rome; 
the frst being raised to the papacy in 555, and 
the second succeeded Benedict I. in 878, and, 


MELASEL the abatiina and catlast inh 
a ‘aslest hae 
Ditants of Greece, and 80 called from Pelasgus, 


n. 
PELECANUS, a genus of aquatic birds, per- 

‘to the family of the Totipalase, in 
Cavier's order of Palmipades, but forming the 
‘type of the family of Pelecanider.—See Pxtican, 
PELRUS, a king of Thessaly, who, having in 
Youth been instrumental to the murder of 









‘compelled to accept, 
‘nuptials being the first on record of 
‘4 mortal and an immortal. 
‘was celebrated with great splen- 


iat 
| 
i 
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most disastrous war in 
troy, in which Achilles, the son 
ed so memorable 8 

is ilfe. Upon the death of 
ther, Peleus, became inconsolable 
imned the loss of his son so profoundly, 
in pity for his grief, carried him % 
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on, 
PELEW ISLANDS, a 


‘small islands in the South Pacific Ocean, west of 


‘them | the Caroline Islands, in the latitudes of'80° and. 


90° north, and between 138° and 136° west 
longitude.’ The largest Island of the group is 
about twenty-seven miles long; the whole are 
surrounded with coral reefs, and are generally 
hilly or of an elevated character, and possess 
remarkable fertility, abounding tn cocda-nut, 
bread-fruit, cotton, cranes, aod banana trees, 
sugar cane, palms, , nearly every 
variety of fruit, vegetable, or pasture common to 
tropical latitudes. The natives are of a Malay 
descent; stout, well-made, and of a deep bo tar 
colour. The natives of both sexes gonearly naked, 
their bodies being covered with res and de~ 
vices tattooed into the skin in dif it colours. 
‘In disposition they are mild, hospitable, and 
generous, and are governed by a superior chief, 
called a king, who is absolute in his authority. 
‘In 1788, the East India Company's ship, the 
Antelope, Captain Wilson, was wrecked near one 


ingenuity of the English, he took so strong an 
attachment to them, that he allowed his second 

Boo, to go to England with Captain 
and’ to be there educated. In 1784, 
‘Boo arrived in England, and took up 
lence at Captain Wion’s honge, where 
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first year of his age. 
East India Company, in return for Abba 
‘Thalle’s kindness to the crew of the Antelope, in 
1791, equipped two vessels, well stored with 
ee, OXen, pigs, poultry, arms, shovels, grind- 
stones, saws, and numerous. other valuable 
Presents; at the same time, the offer In com- 
mand informed him of the lamented death of 
his son, The king bore the in 





the twin 
by 


‘Tyro, queen of Tolchos, during the of 
har. husband. On the’ death of ‘he reputed 
father, Pellas, to the injury of his 


drothers, returned from the seclusion where be 
hhad been reared, and, possessing himself of the 
throne, naurped the sovereign authority of 
state. ‘Ho ultimately married, and became the 
father of a numerous line.” His daughters, 
having heard of the wonderful transformation 
effected on son, the venerable sire of Jason, 
by that, young hero's wife, the, enchantrest 
les, in restoring the aged chief to manly 
youth and beauty, besought the Colchian prin- 
‘cess to work the same wonderful metamorphosis 
on their infirm and aged parent, Pelias, Medes, 
Jn revenge for the injuries inflcted by Pelias on 
his father's legitimate family, by the usurpation 
‘of the kingdom, promised to sliow the daughters 
‘how the transformation was «flected, but de- 
lining herself to perform the ceremony; for 
this purpose she caught a venerable ram, and, 
having bled the beast to death, cut the body into 
Pleces, and bolling the whole for sye time in a 
caldron, a young and beautifal lamb ieaped from 
‘the vessel and bounded playfully way. De- 
Mghted at the result of the operation, cnd’never 
doubting but the same process would be equally 
efficacious with thelr father, as in the case of 
fey hee dengan of the aged Pale, watch 
ing thelr opportunity, old mar 
‘eins while Be slept a3 after exhausting the 
heart ofits blood cut the body of their parent 
Suto pieces, and, as they had seen Medea do, 
watched the boiling caldron; but, as they were 
ignorant of the incantation rites of the enchan- 
tress, they watched in vain for the appearance of 
any Young and handsome hero springing from 
the seething limbs of the murdered king. At 
Jength, conscious of the revengeful artifice 
Practised on thelr credulity and affection, the 
Gaughters fled in horror from the scene of their 
arricidal guilt, and the bones of Pelias were 
deprived even of burial. —See Mxpxa. 
'PELICAN.—There are thirty-one specles of 
this bird scattered over the globe, of which 
three or four are common to our own country. 
‘The white pelican is by far the largest bird of 
this genus, but notwithstanding its size, tt sup- 
ports itself easily on the air, and darts with 
reat rapldity upon its prey; being farnished 
‘with such enormous wings that, when they are 
extended, the bird measures from ten to twelve 
feet. In /some places, cspecialy the lakes of 
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‘The Patean, 


‘throat. This bag, when empty, the bird bis 
the power of contracting into a small ie ue 
the lower beak; when extended, however, 
will hold from ten to fifteen quarts of water 
and will admait'a man’s leg. ‘This extraoriou 
pouch consists of a skin, covered with a short 
down, smooth and soft, like sill. ‘The bax 
the pelican may be considered as its crop, foris 
serves all the purposes of that intestine in other 
birds; in thin place, however, it is placed at te 
top instead of at the bottom of the gullet; a% 
having less warmth than the crop, to ald deer 
tion, the food is carried to the young in a fresher 
the young he ote praoe fo fton 
the young, the mother presses 

the sack against her breast, and thus discharr? 
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its contents. The torpid and indolent habits of 
‘these birds are but exceeded by their gluttony; 
or St ls only the powerful stimulation of hunger 
induce them to change their situations 
or ascend into the air; they must however, 
‘starve or fiy, and when once abroad, they devour 
many fishes at a sle meal as would sat 
1. They commit great devastation, bot 
1e fresh water and the sea, and will swallow 
ching eight pounds. The indolent 
of the pelican characterise every part 
omy. When its evening labours are 
it retires to a tree near the shore, on 
arenes al night, and often the greater 
next day, in dismal soler and 
The tnvisctble laziness ofthe female 
to make no preparation for incuba- 
for the protection of her Jung, when 
" eggs upon 
rand, to the number of five or six, 
to have any regard for the 
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‘no courage in defending 
iy ita and. saffers the 





to peck of ery cut, when a person offers to beat 
‘away. The young, wen excluded from 
shell, are fed with’ the flahes which hare 
for ‘some time macerated in the parent's 
. ‘They are easily tamed; and whatever 
is given them they always commit to the 
and afterwards swallow at their leisure. 


‘Great numbers of fare killed by the 


rork-bags. In Egypt the sailors 
‘huis stil attsched to the two under mandibles, 
thelr boats. 


+ a pene t egal wed the tallest pine 
"Berra ea rivals tobe thd saat 
Bf tooe get 


‘emda as an” 
‘Mit. 
PELOPIDAS, a celebrated Theban general, 
the son of Hippoclus, and descended from a line 
of noble ancestors. 'Pelopldas, when he came 
into sion of his estates, was esteemed the 
‘wealthiest man in Boti, and probably in 
Greece ; but, being remarkably liberal and gene- 
ons, ho spent his wealth with the most un- 
Bounded liberality, freely sharing his abundance 
‘among the poorer citizens of his beloved country. 
‘This prodigality, #0 excessive and continual, 
excited the jealousy and suspicion of the 
tyrants, who at that time held Thebes and 
Bootia under the iron heel of conquest, and 
insolent supremacy ; and Pelopidas was banished 
from the city, his’ poor but patriotic friend 
being exiled with lim, Pelopidas, 
however, found means to return secretly to 
‘Thebes, at the head of a dozen young and herole 
exiles; ‘and, having obtained access to the palace 
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‘of these repeated losses were 
‘to the Spartans, who for some time 
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throw thelr enemies, and, having succeeded in 
detaching the Athenians from thelr side, sent 
their king Cleombrotus with 11,000 Lacede- 
‘monians, to revenge their losses on the Thebans. 
Cleombrotus, re by allies to the strength 
‘of 24,000, marched into Barotia, till, on the plain 
of Leuctra, he was encountered by'the Thebans 
under theit two heroic leaders, the whole force 
hardly numbering one-fourth of that of the 

0st 


enemy. 
‘The battle that ensued is one of the mé 
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‘against the state; and tt was only on the hostile 
ehoroschments of thelr enemy, alded by the 
Athenians, who had declared war against Thebes, 
‘that was liberated, and re-established 
in his command, his friend being reduced to the 
Ele fren ofthe unerper Aloxeudor plored 
a jer 
tusulance hom the Thobat, who sent Pelgpioas 
to their relief, who tn one or two actions defeated 
Alexander tn’ the fleld, and taking the capital 
‘ity of Larissa by storm, compelled: the usurper 
‘to "tom Tresaly, Plopides proceeded to M 
rom, » Pelopl [ace 
donia, to restore order in the harassed country, 
‘but being deserted by the greatar number of Ils 
mercenaries, he, with s few trusty followers, set 
‘out to punish the disaffected Macedonians, but, 
meeting Alexander at the head of his army, he 
Waited on him as an ambassador from ‘Thebes, 
when Alexander basely made him prisoner. The 
‘Thebans, enraged at this perfidy in their ally, 
despatched an army to punish Alexander and 
recover thelr here, Owing to the ignorance of 
‘thelr general, the Thebans sustained terrible 
defeat, which soexasperated the troops, that they 


Pelopidas, 


eposed their leader and elected Epaminondas, 
‘who was serving as an inferior officer, to the 
‘post of thelr general. Under his akilfu? manage- 
‘ment, Alexander, after enduring many reverses 
was compelled to sue for peace, and restore 





enemy's lines, and spurring his horse on theran- 
part of soldiers who surrounded him, he 
lereed by innumerable wounds, but strageing 
att to reach, 
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and Argoils, and, sccording to some, 
Sleyone ard Corinth; alhese, exeope arcat 
=e ‘very centre of the Morea—were maritine 
stat 


PELOPS,—The son of Tantalus, king 
‘The poets have feigned, that, to ust 
the’ divinity of the gods who were visting 
Phrygia his father murdered this aon Fea, 
land served his cooked body as a repast 0 
immortals who had become his guests. 


feat, exeept Ceres, who in a fit of’ melanchalf 
abstraction consumed s shoulder of the serred- 
‘up body. Jupiter ultimately restored Pelops ® 
life, substituting an ivory shoulder for the oo 
devoured by the apathetic and ‘hungry goddes. 
Pelops eventually became the husband of Hi?- 
podamia, daughter of the king of Pisa; and bs 
father-tn-law having been killed in a chart 
Taos, Feope in Tight of bis wie, eecended te 
throne of Pisa, but, being of a martial dispositis, 
he waged war on all his neighbours, and great 
extended his kingdom by the conquests be 
‘yearly obtained, and finally crossing to Greece 
made himself master of the whole of the penim- 
sula of Apia, which, in consequence of his 
conquest and settlement, henceforth received the 
naine of Peloponnesus. "After his death, Peloft 
Tecelved divine houors.—See PELOFORNESO. 
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PELUSIUM, an ancient town of Lower Egypt, 
situated on the eastern mouth of the Nile, called 
from it Pelusian, It was built in the midst of 
‘marshy land at an unknown period, and stood 
‘about twenty stadia from the sea; and, as it was 
a frontigeciy and commanded ths eatringe from 


Syria, the strongly fortified tt, 
and carried & mented wall for the 
of ninety miles from Pelusium to the next 


undergoing 

taken by Alexander tho Great, an, te orrte 
time, was captured by the Romans and re- 

stored fo the Ptolemies. During the Roman, 

Greek, and Arabian 2 , this unfortunate 

‘city was repeatediy the scene of strifeand pillage ; 

Dat its situation, the importance of its commeres, 


century, it was stills city of vast wealth and 
importance. The Crusaders, however, finally 
besieged, took, and so completely sacked Peln- 
som "a i ver again ro abore the Tank of 
a village. rosperity, the city was 
‘Fonowned for its large ad superiot manufacture 


lence. 


‘the lumbar vertebree and os sacrum, in part 

below by the os coceygis and ossa fschia, on 

each side by the ossa ilil, and in front by the 
two bones of the pubes. 

‘PEMBROKE, a town in South Wales, in the 

county of the same name, Pembroke is a Par- 


Uamen: 
turday, and is situated on anavigable 

execk of Milford Haven ; it consista chiefly of 
‘ene main street on a promontory, at the western 
extremity of which wand the ruins of the once 
formidable Castle of Pembroke, erected in the 
time of Henry I. This castle made a long and 
t resistance to Cromwell's force in the civil 





About two miles from Pembroke are the dock. 
yards and arsenal, removed from Milford in 1814. 





Dorongh, with a market on Wednes- | goods 





Bay. Agriculture here is not_so scientifically 
practised as in other parts of Britain; rearing 
Of eattle and the produce of the dairy form very 
extensive and important branches of industry, 
‘more especially the former. ‘The mineral pro- 
duce consists of iron and copper in limited quan- 
tities, coal abundantly, and alate. Few Welsh 
counties have so many fne rivers as Pembroke- 
shire; these are, the East and West Cleddy, 
Cweh, Nevern, Gwain, Taf, Solva, and some 
others. ‘The county is'divided into’ seven hun= 
reds and 142 parishes, and contains one city, 
and seven market towns. It is in the diocese of 
St. David's and included in the South Wales 
clrenit, the assizes being held st Haverfordwest, 
‘which is the county town. The county returns 
one member from 2809 registered electors, and 
hhas a popalation of 96,083. 

PEMMACAN, meat cured, 
with fat, and containing muc 
condensed form und little space ; is very 
in long voyages or overland explorations, where 
the bulk and welght of ordinary provisions are 
objectionable. 

PENATES, inferior deities, who presided over 
houses aud domestic affairs among the Romans, 
dy whom they were adopted from their Trojan 
ancestors, ‘They were called Penates from peni- 
fus, within, because their images stood in the 
innermost purt of the house, the most secret 
Place; hence, the place where they stood was 
called Peuetratia, “The effigies of these house 
hold deities were usually made of wax, ivory, 
‘ilver, or pottery ; and the sacrifices offered con= 
sisted of wine, fruits, incense, ete. One day 
every month was set apart for thelr worship. 
‘The Penales were held to be of divine origin, 
Zares buman.—See Lars. 

PENDLETON, a manufacturing town of 
Lancashire, two’ miles west of Manchester, 
where nearly every varlety of Manchester 
‘are manufactured. 

PENDULUM, any weight attached to a rod 
or wire, so that it can swing freely, may be 
called a pendulum ; but for the purpose of time~ 
Keeping, a much more accurate instrument is 
required: the rate of vibration or oscillation of 
the pendulum does not depend upon the weight 
of the ball or “‘bob” at the lower end, but upon 
the distance of this from the point at which the 











poh eee 
tions) at which it is set off, until it ceases, 
although the space along which it 
oe ats F 
time a clock shall Keop-—the 
lum the slower the vibrations. 
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‘The gridiron pendulum ts made of tron and 
tram or zine; the'od and outer frame are formed 
of fron, the two rods inside this of zinc or brass, 
‘The principle of the instrament fs this: brass 
for zine contract and expand much more than 
fron does, and the short bars of these metals will 
expand or contract as much as the long bar of 
fron forming the rod of the pendulum, so that as, 
‘this expands and lets the “ bob” down the short 
fare expand apd draw i ywaria, ths it 

eeps its place at any temperature : this requires 
‘very accurate judgment. The mereurial pendu- 
Tum is on the same principle, but is easier to 
Tegulate and more manageable, the vessel in 
fhe centro being partly fled with mereury, and 
forming the weght ieelf; and thas, a0 the 





mercury expands upwards, it compensates for 
The elongetion of the rod; the same asthe 
gridiron pendulum. ‘The nearer any pendulam 


fs to the centre of the earth the more quickly 
does ft vibrate. This has been used by scientific 
men to determine, by the difference of rate in 
one place on a hill and another at the bottom of 
‘deep mine, the amount of matter which con- 
stitutes our globe ; indeed, by these trials, the 
‘world may fairly be sald to havo been weighed. 

PENELOPE, a celebrated Grecian princess, 
Asughter of Ieartus, and wife of Ulysses, king of 
Ithaca, Penelopo was reputed to have been & 
Jady of extraordinary beauty, who, during her 
husband’ absence at the siege of ‘Troy, was 
beset by a hoe of anitors for her hand, Uiyass, 
from his not returning from Phrygia, being sup- 
‘Posed to be dead. Toavoid their importunities and 
still keep them on amicable terms, she promised 
to select one of the train of lovers when she had 
finished a web of tapestry on which she was 
employed; and then, to procrastinate the time 
‘a5 much’ as possible, carefully ‘out 
each night oll the stitches she had worked 
during the day. 

After an absence of twenty years, Ulysses at 
Jength, returned, and, having set her suitors the 
‘task of bending one of her husband's bows, and 
no one but the Ulysses being able to 
do 20, tho hero declared himself and at once 
relieved his faithful wife from the unruly throng 
‘by whom she had been surrounded. By some 
ancient writers, Penelope has been represented as 
‘the pattern of feminine virtue and constancy, and 
by others as the most dissolute and wanton of 
her sex—that her suitors were, in fact, her 
lovers, and that her father had exposed her in 
infancy because the oracle had declared she 
‘would become, if allowed to live, the most, de- 
raved of women. 








PENGUIN.—The penguin is inthe Antarctic 

what the auk is in the Arctic regions, 

bills are similar, but they are even less 

Sng ere spoon fo ‘hig ereeed 
1g were a} for 

sealer like, Vestiges of feathers, ‘serving 





however, as paddles in the water, throng 
‘which they skim with great celerity 5 thellegs 
or feet, placed far behind the centre of gravy, 
‘teem two short knobs stuck to the extremity 
the body, to which are attached four toes. th 
three anterior ones webbed, the poster e 
thumb directed inwards. They never venture 
to land except to breed, and can only rach 
thelr shallow nests on the shore by dravig 
themselves on thelr bellies. ‘They hatch th 
‘one exg erect, and they cackle like geese. Ther 
largest, the Patagonian, styled sometimes te 
Magellanie Penguin, is foun 

ear the Straits of Magellan, and as far as New 
Guinea, It is of the size of a goose, of adut 
ash colour above and white beneath ; the bel 
and neck, which approach to black, aresepanttl 
by a golden-coloured spot at the ears. Its fet 
1s black and oily, but eatable. 

PENINSULA.—A peninsula is land dost 
surrounded by water, as Italy, Arabia, ee, Te 
great peninstlas of tho world generally r= 
southward, for example, Norway and Sreia, 
Spain and’ Portage, Italy, Greece, ez Te 
only remarkable exceptions to the cont 
Denmark and Yucatan, which run nordhvait 
‘They are, however, of totally different cre- 
ter, being fiat, and composed of a dilavial, 
is. muddy, soil; while peninsulas in genera 
bold and mountainous. 

PENISCOLA, a fortified city in Spas, ¢ 

strength, in the province of Valenes; # 
is thirty miles from Tortosa, and has s pope 
tlon of nearly 4000. 

PENN, Sin Wiettax, an English sisin! 
who greatly distinguished’ himself agsint bt 
Dutch in the seventeenth century. Adaial 
‘Penn was born at Bristol in 1621, entered 
navy at an early period, and was captain #2 
age of twenty-three. After the Restoria* 
‘was knighted, and died in Essex in 1610. 

PENN, Wititax.—This celebrated snd 
mable ‘man, the founder and legit 
Pennsylvania in North America, was the # 
of Admiral Sir William Penn, and ton # 
London in the year his father was posted, I 
‘While pursuing his studies at Christ Ci 
Oxford, Penn attended the ‘of Toot 
Lee, one of the Society of Friends, and vs” 
impressed by tho opinions held by the ®t 
that he adopted the doctrines of that bei st 
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surplice, and for an attempt to tear that ratst 
from the backs of the other students be 


him from his doors and disowned 
however, how rooted and sincere 
, he ultimately restored 
affection, but repudiated his 
after a four on the continent, 
mindent at Lincoln's Inn, where he 
father's state in Ireland. Having odes 
8 and. a 
obnoxious to the authorities ‘oy hs preaching 
‘and nonconformist views, he 
other violent sectarlans and 
prisoner. His father, having obtained 
Femonstrated with ‘him on 
‘nsiated that he ahonid ao far conform t 
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‘usage as to take off his hat before the king, 
the Duke of York, and himself; but this con- 
cession the son absolutely refusing, the admiral 
‘once moro drove him from his house, At the 
age of twenty-four lie commenced openly to 
Preach, and published soon after two works, 
“Truth Exalted,” and the “Sanday Foundation 
Shaken ;” for the opinions expressed in these 
‘works he was sent to the Tower, witere he wrote 
No Cross, No Crown,” and finally, after seven 
months, obtained his release by writing an ex- 
culpatory vindication called “Innocency with 
her Open Face.” His father, before dying, in 
1670, was reconeiled to his son, to whom 
estate descended, when Penn, having now abun- 
dant means, exerted himself by numerous 
writings, and travelling over England, Holland, 
and Germany, to propagate the tenets of his 
sect, consulidate the general body of Quakers, 
and arrange a scheme of religious discipline for 
the government of the Friends. 

In the year 1681 the king, in consideration 
of his father's services, and a’sum of £16,000 
which he had advanced for the use of thy navy, 
granted to William Penn and his heirs, an ex- 
tensive tract of land in America, on the west of 
the Delaware River, the Dake of York adding a 
contiguous portion ‘of land more to the south. 
‘The patent was made out in the same year, and 
‘the territory thus bestowed was named, in honour 
of the admiral, Pennsylvania, and his son made 
hereditary possessor and governor of the new 
stateorcolony. A few months ufter, three ships, 
filled principally with members of his own sect, 
from England and Wales, sailed for the nev" 











Willan Peas. 


settlement, and the following year, 1682, the 
city of Philadelphia was founded. ‘During the 
‘troubles in England towards the end of Charies’s 
eign, and down to the Revolution of 1638, 
‘Penn was frequently exposed to grave suspicions, 
‘and accused of harbouring Papists and Jesuits, 
‘was four times arrested npon these charges, and 
in 1688 was deprived of his governorship, 
Dat was reinstated by an order from Willian 
and Mary, 1694. Five years later he again 
embarked for America, taking with him his wife 
‘and family, with the intention of finally settling 
in his new dominions. An arbitrary act of the 
Government in 1701, in attempting to dis 

all chartered proprietors of land in the American. 





colonies and convert their estates into royal 
dependencies, compelled Penn once more to 
return to England to protect his property and 
Fights. ‘The accession of Anne to the throne 
hnomediately restored Penn to favour, and the 
re-establishment of all his rights and privileges. 
Having become seriously involved in debts, 
Penn, in 1708, mortgaged his state for £6600 
but this being inadequate to his wanta, he, in 
1712, sold his absolute right to Pennsylvania to 
the Crown for £12,000. A succession of apo- 
plectic fits soon after greatly shattered his 
‘health and impaired his memory, and, indeed, 
Tendered him unfit to conduet public business; 
hhe consequently retired to his family estate in 
Berkshire, where he resided till hisdeath, in July. 
30th, 1718, in the seventy-fourth year of bis 
age,’ William Penn was buried in the Quakers’ 
burial-ground at Jordans, near Beaconsfeld. 
He was twice married, and left several children, 
to whom he bequeathed his estates in England, 
Ireland, and what remained to him in America. 

‘The government and quit-rents of Pennsyl- 
vania devolved to the sons of the second mar- 
riage, and by thelr heirs were sold to the state 
of Pennsylvania, after the War of Independence, 
for the sum of £130,000. 

PENNANT, Tuomas, a celebrated Welsh, 
naturalist, born in Flintshire in 1726; he was 
the author of numerous, highly interesting, and 
Valuable works, especially, “« British Zoology,” 
“Indian Zoology,”*'The Genera of Birds,” Are 
tic Zoology,” a" View of Hindustan,” and a 
“History of London.” He died in his native 
town, Downing, in 1798. 

PENNINE 'ALPS.—This name is applied to 
that part of the great Alpine chain of Switzer- 
Jand which extends from Mont Blanc to th 
Simplon—an extent of abont sixty miles—and 
inclades the three loftiest peaks in Europe, 
Mont Blane, Mont Rosa, and Mont Cervin. It 
‘also embraces the three most famous passes 
across the Alps: that of the Great St. Bernard, 
7693 feet above the sea; the Cervin, 11,996 feet; 
and the stupendous construction ‘effected by 
Napoleon, known as the road over the Simplon, 
{6578 feet above the level of the sea. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the States of the 
American Union ; bounded on the north by the 
State of Now York and Lake Erie ; south, by 
the States of Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia ; 
east, by those of New York and New Jersey, 
and the Delaware; and west by the State of 
Ohio. It 1s 307 miles tong and 160 broad from 
north to south, has an area of 44,000 square 
miles, and in 1850 @ population of 2,314,897. 
‘The Alleghany Mountains, with several minor 
ranges, cross obliquely the central portion of the 
State; thelr higher ridges being clothed in denso 
‘woods of pine and cedar. ‘The soil is generally 
‘good and often of a very superior quality, espe- 
cially those tracts lying on either side of the 
Susquehanna. The most important productions 
of the State are, wheat, which grows in great 
perfection, Indian eorn, rye, barley, buckwheat, 
ats, potatoes, hemp, flax, and an abundance of 
frat |The mineral wealth ofthe Stato is very 
reat, especially in coal, iron, limestone, mi 
Salt, and antheacite coal, ‘The chief rivers of 
Pennsylvania are, the Delaware, Lehigh, Schuyl- 
Kill, Susquehanna, Juniata, Brandywine, and 
Alleghany. Pennsylvania is divided into’ fifty- 
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five counties ; Harrisburg, on the Susquehanna, 
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fs the seat of government, but Philsdelphis— 
Between the Delaware and Sch 
Pittsbarg—at the Junction of the Alleghany and 
‘Monongahela rivere—are the two great commer- 
cial and manufacturing towns of the State. 
Pennsylvania was originally settled by a colony 
‘of Swedes and Finns in 1697, but was taken pos- 
seasion of by tho Dutch in 1654; it was ceded in 
1664 by Holland to England, and granted to 
‘William Penn, in consideration of bis father's 
services, in 1681. (Seo Penn, Witztax.) The 
‘same year, Penn sold 90,000 acres of the State 
fx 4003 a company of Quakers who imme. 

ly settled on their purchase, founding the 
city of Phlldelphia,” Many aero batten were 
fought tn this State during the War of Indepen- 
dence, after which it was wold by the helrs of 
Penn to the United States for £120,000, and 
sdmitied into the Union. The legislature of the 
State consists of © governor, chosen for three 
years, thirty-three senators ‘elected for three 
‘years, 100 representatives elected for one year, 
‘and sends two senators and twenty-four repre- 
sentatives to Congress. 

PENNYROYAL, a medicinal herb sometimes 
‘used in cookery, the Mentha Pulegium, 

PENNY WEIGHT, a Troy weight containing 
24 grains, 20 called from the anclent silver penny 
Deing of this weight. ‘Twenty pennyweights 
make one ounce Troy. 

‘PENOBSCOT, a county in the North Ameri- 
can State of Maine, has & population of 63,094. 
Alo the name of a river and a fine bay on the 
‘Atlantic in the same State. 

PENRITH, an anclent and well-built town of 
Cumberland, ‘in England, with » market on 
‘Tuesday. Population, 22,390. 

PENRYN, a municipal borough of Cornwall, 
‘with a market twice e week. ‘The town is sita- 
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from having fie distinct and unconnected stamens 
on the same flower. This is the largest and most 
comprehensive clase in the sexual system, num- 
ber five prevailing more frequently than any 
other arrangement of stamens. 

PENTATEUOH, the name given to the 


first five Books of the Old Testament, from 
| Genesis to ‘Deuteronomy inclusive, and’ all of 
which are ascribed to who is regarded as 
‘their suthor, 
PENTECOST, one of the three great and 
solemn festivals’ of the Jews, and s0 called 
Decanse celebrated on the fifteenth day of the 
sixteenth of Misan; which was the second day 
of the Passover. It was sometimes called the 
Feast of Weeks, because celebrated seven days 


Pentecost was instituted to compel people to 
acknowledge the wisdom, 
macy of God, His 
country, and to eifer'esp shi Wadi iowits of their 
harvest; and sbee'as @ jbrance 
of the Law given te ea @febict Sinai, on 
the Aftith day ater tha 2eparvar'of the people 

t. In thetaristion Church, Pentecost 

orresrerds to tha Esta of Wasuskioe’” aod 
{eheld to commemoretr the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on the Apostles —Seo Acts i, 

PENTLAND FIRTH, sn arm or strait of 


LAND HILLS, « mountain range in 
the south’ of Scotland, which, comt 
within a few miles of Edinburgh, run in « sout 


Situated nine mile north-east 0 the Land's Kady 

and 980 west by south from London. Penzance 

4s a noat thriving town, with several handeome 
a 
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‘most wealthy of all the suburbs of the Turkish 
ay 


pital. 
PERCEVAL, Riour Hom. Sravcen, a distin- 
gulthed Bria statesman, wecond son of John 
, second Earl of Egmont, was born in 
1768, and, having studied at Cambridge, entered 
Parliament for the family seat of Northampton, 
‘and immediately attached himself to Mr. 
policy. In 1801 he was made Solicttor-General, 
and the following year advanced 0 the pot of 
Attorney-Ge In 1807, on the formation 
of the Duke of Portland's cabinet, Mr. Perceval 
‘was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer, and. 
on the death of that nobleman in 1809, was 
advanced to the premiership—an office he held 
‘ill the Lith of May, 1812, on which day he was 
shot in the lobby of ‘the House by a man named 
Bellingham, who mistook the premier for Lord 
Leveson Gower, against whom he entertained 
fan animosity on account of some imagined 
injary. Seven days after the murder, Belling- 
ee REROH The perch is in length 
.—The common 
about a foot, and its average welght from a 
Pound to s pound ands half. The colours are 
Deautiful, those of the upper part being a rich 
olive green, blending into & golden yellow, and 
traversed with five black bands; the belly is 
‘white tinged with red; the ventral and anal 
fins of a rich scarlet; the dorsal fin, of a velvety 
Diack, is armed with strong spines, which enable 
St, when full grown, to swim with safety the 
sme waters with the pike; the lakes and streams 
fare thelr general habitat. They are esteemed 
rather a stupid fish, and being gregarious, when 
fone is taken the angler may be almost certain 
of the shoal ; the most successful balt is the 
minnow. Ita flesh is firm and delicate. It 
Delongs to the genus of acanthoplerygious fishes 
‘called by naturalists Perea, . 

PERCHE, Le (le payrsh), formerly a small 
territory of France, « subdivision of the ancient 
Oriéannais, and derived its name from an ex- 
tensive forest. Le Perche now forms portions 
of the Departments of Sarthe, Orne, Eure-et- 
Loire, and Loire-et-Cher. 

PERCUSSION CAPS.—These arelittle hollow 
‘caps of copper, having a fulminating powder 
‘at the bottom, so that, when put on to the nipple 
of the gun and struck with the hammer, the 
falminating powder explodes, and the sparks 
Passing down the hole in the nipple, discharge 
the gun. To prepare the fulminating powder 
for these aps, let 100 grains of merenry be 
dissolved ine measured ounce and a half of 








nitric acid, and when cold add two ounces of | 
spirits of wine: the whole is then put into | 


a Florence flask made perfectly clean, and 
Placed in the open alr; coptous fumes 
‘will pass off, during which @ white crystalline 
Poder will'be deposited; as soon at all action 
as ceased, and the liquid cooled, pour the whole 
on & filter of blotting paper, and let the fiuid 
Pass through, wash the power which remains 
‘with n little water, and let it dry without heat. 
This {is falminating mereury, « highly dan- 
gerous compound, which shoald be Kept in a 
Bottle, with a cork, and hot a stopper, as the 
friction of this against the neck of the bottle 
might cause an explosion. At the arsenal at 
‘Woolwich there is a machine which makes the 
caps complete. It is fed by a band of thin 
copper, avout, two inches wide, out of which 
2 








Teoviag Ihe strip of copper fll f holes 
‘Tueae piece are panched or “struck wy 

expelled ag perfoct capa at the 

minute, The caps have next to receive thr 

charge of fulminating powd one 


‘powder 
over it witht 
of pasteboard, so as to fill all the 
ta; the plate is ‘then shifted, and the 
made’ to correspond, when the powder 
through into the caps, each 
which thus receives a definite charge. 
‘ext process ts to press it down into th 
as to prevent it from falling out. For this 
ose the plate is removed to a machine bat 
‘row of little stoppers, which are moved rsp 
up and down, the pressure being exactly 
lated by fat leaden weights, suspended so 5 ® 
Ee power without exploding We. Tiey 
ler without expl . 
ext removed to. a third, machine, call 
“varnishing machine.” This has & 
varnish, made by dissolving shellac in 
‘wine, into which a row of wires dip, and 78 
turn’ of the hand convey the minute portion 
varnish on their points into the cape, row attr 
row. 
This varnish dries in a few minutes, 
causes the falminating powder to adhe 
aps are now complete. ‘The old form 
‘was a simple short cylinder, but it is found? 
to allow the four little flaps to remain 
the right end may be distinguished and: 
placed on the nipple the right side d 
‘which cannot readily be done tn the dark Wo 
the hands are benumbed with cold. 
PERDICCAS, one of the most feromel 
erals of Alexander the Great, to whom, # 
is death-bed, he gave his signet ring, thus dea 
nating him as his successor or regent. FE 
diccas, however, only retained the comment 
the household troops, took the government o 
the royal establishment and family, and 
the other generals to share the emplre ex 
themselves. Subsequently, however, his sub 
tion prompted him to make himself absolut: 
and, having for that purpose wilt 
Olympias, Alexander’s mother, and married BE 
daughter, he marched into Egypt, to encoun? 
| Prolemy, who, with the rest of the former gem 
als, but now kings, had declared againtt Mi 
usurpation. In this tnvasion, Perdicess me 
| with « signal defeat from the 
' upon which some of his own so 
| his tent and murdered him in his bed, 331 
PER VAS ET NEFAS, a Latin phrws 66 
' nifying by right or by wrong; to 
by any means. 
|" PERGAMUS, an ancient city 
| Asia Minor, noted for the namber 
‘cence of its buildings. It had a famous 
' dedicated to Ascnlapins,and a Wbrary of 
‘volumes, which were subsequently 
Cleopatra’ to enrich the splendid gl 
Alexandria, Tt was also celebrated a9 the 
‘where parchmeit was first, made, end 
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‘tapestry, called by éte Romans Aula, was first 
Worked,’ The manufacture of parchment and 





cater aida isthe eptearp; 


the seocarp; and the tough thick covering to 


Finding the post of leader of the aristocratic 
Yaz flready occupied. 'by 
M€iltiades, Pericles attached himself to the popu- 


and the banishment of Cimon soon 
cleared the way for Pericles’ undivided 


Battle of 
On the return of Cimon, he and 

les shared the absolute authority, the for- 

mer having the supreme command abroad, and 


seeds, the endocarp. ‘The same relation {s | nians, 


‘Cimon, the son of | destract 


plclon, yet the vastness of his led 
to such enormous expense that, to meet the 
Ammense outlay, he concelved the ides of appro- 

‘the national funds for the of 


sury from the sacred island of Delos to Athens. 
After the Persian war, each of the states, of 
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led to such severe losses, that, at the end of the 
campaign, the Athenians, indignant at their 
Teverses, attributed all thelr disasters to Pericles, 
and condemned him to pay a fine of fifty talents. 
Misfortunes, however, compelled the fickle} 

to beg their injured’ chief to pardon _" 
worthy conduct and re-assume the command of 
ble alr, A, fatal ‘soon after 
roke out in the city, and among the thousands 
who fell victims to ‘the contagion were the 


q 


‘the 
ones of the akull, and the same that, on other 
bones of the body, is called Periostewm. 

. PERIGORD, a former province of France, 
included in the military government of Gulenne; 
it now forms the Dey 





‘woollen fabries, leather, hosiery, paper, cutlery, 
Tt is also one of the largest 
markets for pigs in France. Population, 14,000. 

PERIHELION, in astronomy, the polnt of the 
orbit of a planet or comet, wherein It is nearest 
to the aun, being the extreme of the transverse. 
axis nearest the focus in which the sun is placed. 
The field or space in which a comet or 
moves or revolves. 

PERIODICITY, the disposition of certain 
phenomena to recur at stated times or periods. 
‘The regularity with which the stages of an 
ague or intermittent fever return is called the 
perlodicity of the disease. Any change or 


ling | event that occdrs at stated times. 








PERIOSTEUM is a tough fibrous membrane 
that covers the external parts of every bone, 
Auld tn the means by which tie omeons substance 
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‘mollusca, so called becanse af heir ah com 


‘of creeping, using the belly as a foot. It |: 
eae ee cee 
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‘PERIWINKLE. —The periwinkle is ane oft 
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Garb sat, Perouse sn the, whole exposition 
by shipwreck on that remete ieland. 
PERPIGNAN, aly inthe south of France, 
amd capital of the Department of the Pyrénées 
‘Orientales; it is the see of a bishop, 525 miles 
south from Paris, and five miles west from the 
Mesiterrancan. The town Je strongly fortified 


ely. 
tan 
eitadel that entirely commands the ne city in all |e 





noble institutions. Its'manu- 


‘and corks. y 
to Spain, but was taken by the French in the 
time of Louls XL, after a desperate resistance ; 
Hysteria pin fx Taowing a, 
and retaken by Louis XIII, and has ever 
sieee remained etched to Fase, ‘Population, 


PUERRY, Jom, an emfnent English engineer 
of the elghteenth century, who obtained the 
Shit part of hs celebrity in Weasley to whieh 
fgiamtry he had been invited, in 1712, by Peter 
‘the Great, to assist him in developing some of 

those gigantic schemes he had concetved, such 
as that of establishing « powerftl navy in’ few 


‘years, at the same time ote the far more 
ble plan of internal navigation. In the 
‘Accomplishment of these sta works. 


obtained the greatest share of his celebrity. 
fled in 1788, 





antiquity there can be little dout 
rrobpols and Ialabor are one 


steerer 
Eulnces of ail the grest princes and 

‘of the Persian monarchs, and was univer- 
‘and magnificence. 


Pompe of 


sally renowned for is 





PERSEUS, the reputed son of Jupiter and: 
Dana.  Polydectes, king of Seriphus, one of the 
£gean Isles, who had protected both Dana’ and. 
her son, having formed s eriminal attachment 
for Danai, induced Perseus to undertake the 
destruction of Medusa, one of the Gorgons, tn 
order that, in the young man's absence on what, 
Tiserapen a oy ae ie 

portunity of carrying out his inten 
Fions on he bom 


ane? THU, Pelng alded by some of the Aettes, 
espectally by Minerva, who gave him her 
Shields mot ava defeated the Gong, and cutting 
off the head, bore it with him in triumph. 
fe returt'1 the court of Polydectes, ne policed 
Tefuge, during & storm, from cian, king of 
harbour thé hero Perea, in revenge, showed 
arbour the hero, Perseus, in revenge, 
him Meduss’s head, upon the sight of which 
gory trophy, Atlas was instantly converted into 
the immense mountain that still bears his name, 
‘Continuing his journey, he perceived the lovely 


Peres, 


form of Andromeda ehatned to a rock in the 
‘open sen, and, having obtained her father’s 
her, Perseus attacked the 


perltued is the conet hod he ot proguoed the 
Gorgon’s head, upon which his adversaries were 
all turned into stone, and the hero and his bride 
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of Medusa, turning the monarch into stone. 
ion ha nba anc 
ioe sane fe 

and, with his mother and Andromeda, took 
his way to Peloponnesus, where, at the city of 
Larissa, in taking part in some public games, he 

hhad the misfortune to kill, with a ct 
ifuther, Acrisius, king of Argos, whereupon 
ar ee oa ain 
ae = 
in being the cause of his grandfather's 





the city of Mycens, 
in raling his kingdom wisely and justly.—See 
Awpromepa, GoRcon, and Mzpus, 


PERSIA.—The Persia of the ancients was an 
tmmenso emplre of the East, extending from the 
Hellespont in the West to the Indus iu the East, 
‘and from Pontus, or the parallel of the Euxine, 
to the extremity of Arabia, being 2800 miles 
east and west by about 2000 north and south. 
Tt was anciently called Sulsiana, or the Land of 
‘Elam, from Elam, the son of Shem. 

PERSIA, an extensive country of Asia, 
Dounded on the north by the Caspian Sea, the 
Russian territory, and Independent Tartary ; 
‘south, by Arabia, the Persian Gulf, and Indian 
Ocean ; on the east, by Affghanistan and Beloo- 
chistan ; and west, by Asiatic Turkey ; les 
Detween the latitudes of 97° and 42° north, and 
the longitudes of 42° and 61° east. Its greatest 
Jength obliquely from north-west to south-east 
46 1300 miles, its area 450,000 square miles, and 
it has s population estimated between 7,000,000 
‘and 13,000,000, though perhaps 10,000,000 is 
nearer the truth. Upon the north-west and 
south, several lofty mountain-ranges—some of 
considerable length, others short and abrupt— 
intersect the land in many directions, the centre 
of the country consisting in general of « vast 
plain or table-land. The lowest or most level 
portions of the country Iie along the bed of the 
‘Tigris and the shore of the Persian Gulf, Persia 
‘Possesses many extensive plains and barren 
deserts, and the interior is generally bare, bleak, 
and arid, ‘The mountains appear to be a con- 
‘fused heap of hills piled upon hills, in grand but 
Sndefinite order ; while each individual hill a 
‘pears a mass of gray rock reared block on block, 
‘or starting in huge boulders abraptly from the 
face of the plains or plateaux. The plains, again, 
are vast naked steppes destitute of trees oF 
foliage ; and it is only on the margin of water- 
courses or the banks of rivers, that either villages 
or vegetation of any abundance is found. The 
Provinces, however, along the southern and 
‘western margin of the Caspian, are an exception 
to the reat of the country, and present some of 
‘the most beautiful and fruitful pletures of rich- 
‘Reas and abundance to be found in Persia, Tt 
has been computed that barely a third of the 
entire kingdom is fit for cultivation; and, though 
husbandry is well attended to and the advantages 
9f copious irrigation are thoroughly understood, 
so litle encouragement is given by the state to 
agriculture that but a small part of the capable 
‘soil is under tillage. The most important rivers 
are, the Aras, Murghab or Bendemir, Atrek, 
Serid-Rud, and the Tigris. 

‘The lakes of most note are, Uremlyah or 








Shalu, Bakhtegan, and Mahdigia ; from these, | all 
minor 


‘and from 
1256 





streams and bodies of water, ant 





elaborate system of irrigation is effected all over 
the cultivated grounds, while vast subterranein 
aqueduets convey the water to more remote 
situations. “The vegetable productions of Pers 
embrace all kinds of legumes and cereals, except 
rye, oats, and rice; barley and wheat are the 
‘most abundant crops. Drugs of various kinds 
ae obtained, much ag senn. Thuberb, gun 
oplum, ete. ;'as also, olls, cotton, indigo, sus", 
madder, dates, pistachio nuts,” and. tobecco; 
while, in flowers and the perfumes extracted 
from them, especially the attar of roses, 20 
‘country in’the world ean compare with Persia 
for beauty, and abundance, Silkis ax 
‘important’ item ; and plantations of mulbery- 
trees of great extent are very numerous. Vast 
flocks of sheep and goats are pastured over the 
‘country, the property and wealth of the warder- 
ing tribes of the interior, the “ Eelauta,” akind 
of Bedouins, devoting themselves to pasunl 

it 

‘The animals for which Persia is famous 1, 
camels, horses, mules, oxen, atseg, and Duffale. 
The mineral wealth ‘consists of’ silver, copy, 
Gilly tarquolse“uktamedr and springs of oa 

‘turqn tame; 

tha.” One of the features of Persia te the abuo- 
dance of salt in the soll, and the large numbs 
of its salt Inkes; about thirty pure salinas have 
‘no outlet; and one, the largest, the Uremiyah. 
280 miles in circumference, and, though supplied 
by fourteen rivers, its water is 'so dense, bitter, 
‘and loaded with salt, that no fish can live in it 
Another, called the Bakhtogan, is forty-two milet 
Jong. Situated near the former are some remark- 
able ponds, whose waters are petrifying. The 
climate of ‘Persia embraces the expe- 
rienced on the mountains of the snowy North 
‘and the heats felt on the sandy plains of Attics. 
Cyrus the Younger told Xenophon, that his 
father’s empire was 80 vast that in ‘the north 
the people perished of cold and in the south were 
suffocated with heat. 


cotton, silk and goat's hair, or sillc and camel’ 
hale; brocades, camel’s-balr shawls, gold tissues, 
gold velvet, camlets, carpets, Teather, 





hh the foreign export trade is insit- 
nificant, the internal traffic is very great, and is 
entirely carried on by caravans, consisting of 
long lines of camels and arlarge body of mer- 
chants, soldiers, drivers, and passengers. The 
government is highly despotic; an ediet of the 
sovereigns once 
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lives and pr 
‘The government 
his two principal ministers, the 
and the Lord Treasurer. ‘The whole executive 
Government of the kingdom is conducted by 
these two officers, as long as they ecntinue in 
power; their tenure of office in such & 
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‘Turkey and other Oriental nations, venality and 
corruption are the rule, and justice and truth, 90 
far from being blind or impartial, the exception. 
‘The religion of the Persians is Mohammedanism, 
Dut, being of the sect of All or Sheeahs, is much 
‘more tolerant than that of the Turks. "In phy- 
tical appearance, the Persians are inclined to 
corpulence, have black hair, a high forehead, 
‘an aquiline nose, and a largely-developed chin; 
‘and in colour present every variety, from the 
dark brown of the Indian to the light olive of 
the colder regions. ‘The men are strong, robust, 
fond of exercise and martial glory, shave thelr 
heads, but dye thelr beards black, preserving 
them ‘with an almost religious veneration. This, 
circumstance throws some light on the extra- 
ordinary development of beard and the elabo- 
Tate manner in which it was dressed and plaited 
dy the ancients, as shown to us by the late 
researches of Mr. Layard, on the marbles he 
has excavated from the buried cities of the 
Assyrian empire. ‘The Persians are regarded 
‘as a gay and hospitable race, but prone to sud- 
den anger und treachery." They are greatly 
addicted to the use of tobacco, which they emoke 
incessantly. 

‘The system of bribery and corruption is 80 
‘untversal, that it has eaten into the very manners 
of the people; and no one can ask the slightest 
favour without first prefacing his reqnest with a 
Present, which must be in value according to 
‘the service sought to be rendered. In thelr 
domestic occupations, tiiey do not recline like 








Natie-shab, 


the Tarks, but sit erect on the /umud, a mass of | 
folded felt. Tho women are dressed in a black 
turban, from which depends a rich Cashmere 





shawl, reaching almost to the termination of the 
robe, ‘which is only little shorter than the 
men’s, and fastened in front by large gold but 
tons. "Each Persian is restricted to four legal 
‘wires, though the number of his concubines is, 
only regulated by the amount of his coffers; 
in this respect they resemble the Turks. The 
Persian language is the most celebrated of all 
‘the Oriental tongues, for strength, copfousness, 
deauty, and melody,’ and is written from the 
right to the left. Persia is divided into twelve 
provinces, namely, Azerbijan, Kurdistan, Lu- 
ristan, and Khuzisten, on the west; Faristan, 
Laristan, and Kerman, on the shores of the 
Persian ‘Gulf or south; Irak-Izeme and Kho- 
rassan in the interior; and Ghilan, Mazanderan, 
and Astrabad, inthe north or along the Caspian, 
shores. The modern capital is Teheran. Of 
the ten millions of mixed races who are sup- 
posed to inhabit the whole territory composed 
of Persians, Tartars, Arabs, Affghans, Arme- 
nians, Jews, and Sabians, two millions’ are be- 
leved to be purely nomadic. 

‘Tho earliest account we possess of Persia is 
from the Bible, from which we learn that, in the 
time of Abraham, B.C. 1921, that portion of 
modern Persia known as Elam or Suisiana, 
Southern Persia, was a powerful monarchy. In 
the relgn of Shalmancser the Assyrian, Media, 
‘once ait independent nation, but subsequently & 
part of Persia, was then ‘a province of this 
Powerful empire, Herodotus says that the 

fedes, who were always intimately connected 
with the Persians, in the year 710 B.C. threw 
off the Assyrian ‘yoke, chose s native chief, 
Dejoces, for their king, who fortified the capital 
of his kingdom, the city of Ecbatana, esta- 
Dlished code of just Jaws, and otherwise ad- 
‘vanced the interests of his subjects, but in a. 
war with the Assyrians was defeated and slain. 
His son also, after a long relgn over Media, 
‘measured his strength with the kingsof Nineveh, 
but the Assyrian power being too great for him, 
he also suffered defeat and death. Cyaxares, 
his on, however, formed @ league with the 
Babylonian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, 622 B.C. ; 
and, while the latter invaded Assyria from the 
south, the former descended on it from the 
north, and both meeting before the capital 
Ddesleged and took Nineveh, Astyages succeeded 
his father Cyaxares on the Median throne, and 
gave his daughter, Mandane_ in to 

smbyses, king or head chief of the then petty 
principality of proper, Their son, Cyrus 
the Great, succeeded to his father’s and grand- 
father’s possessions ; and the Median monarchy, 
which hed endured for 170 years, became 
merged in the Persian empire, under Cyrus, who 
may be regarded as its founder. From the 
‘accession of Cyrus this dynasty lasted 207.years, 
4, till the overthrow of Darius by Alexander. 
On the death of the Macedonian monarch, the 
region Known as Persia was apportioned to 
Seleneus. During his reign, the Parthians, a 
warlike ‘nation on the north of Persia, whose 
country ad been subjugated by Cyrus and his 
descendants and incorporated with the empire, 
revolted, and, after many important victories 
over Seleucus, ultimately established their inde- 
pendence 248 B.C., and, extending thelr con- 
‘quests, soon subdued thelr former conquerors, 
and advanced ther empire over and beyond the 
fncient limita of Peraia, After flourishing for 
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‘8 period of 474 years, the Parthian supremacy 
was, about 248 B.C., first menaced by the 
Romans, and, ultimately by a sans 
‘extending over several reigns, the Romangfinally 
rove the Parthians from Asia Minor, and under 
the Emperor Hadrian, entered into a treaty, by 
‘which, in future, the Euphrates was made the 
extreme boundary of the Roman empire. In 
‘the year A.D. 296, a Persian of humble’ birth 
‘aised himself to absolute command, and, as- 
gaming the name of Artaxerxes Bebegan, or the 
Great Lion, extinguished the Parthian monarchy 
‘and founded the dynasty known as the Sas- 
sanides, who, for four centuries, ruled Persis, 
and extended their conquests over Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Armenta, defeated the Romans, took 
‘the Emperor Valerian prisoner, and ralsed the 
Persian Kingdom to greater power, wealth, and 
Influence than it has ever since obtained : this 
Power and greatness continued unabated until 
the rise of Mohammedanism ; when, invaded by 
the enthusiastic Arabians, wild to propagate 
‘their new faith, the power and dignity of Persia. 
ell before this irraption of the excited followers 
of the Prophet. capital, Mi — the 
‘ancient Ctesiphon—was taken, and the defeat of 
the monarch and his army of 60,000 men laid 
‘the kingdom prostrate at the invaders’ feet: 

general consternation seized the populace and 
soldiery : one by one the impregnable fortresses 
Of the empire fell before the fanaticism of the 
conquerors; and the Sassanian dynasty, after 
flourishing for 416 years, was extinguished, and 
the empire of the Caliphs advanced over the 
Kingdom and Gependencies of Iran, which at 
‘ones sank to the condition of & province 
of the mighty Arablan or Moslem empire. 
‘Thongh the land was conquered, the peopl 
subjugated, and the faith of the invaders 








Jonely hills and cliffs raised pillars and 
‘rude fanes to thelr 


ing delties, and on these 
Isolated altars saci 


foot . In golindé and grit to 
Gf warmth, benevolence, Semee) ad generosity—the 


itious chiefs, each striving 
‘empire for himself, till about the middle of 
the eleventh century Togrol-Bey Armly pos- 
teased himself of the southern and western 
arts of the kingdom, and soon after conquering 
and amexing the eastern provines of Aft 
ghanistan, established a dynasty which endured 
4 1193, when, on the death of ‘Togrol Hl., the 
‘whole of Persia became once more a scerie of 


‘as the “Old Man of the Mountains.” ' After a 
‘ref interval, the country being kept in a state 
of enforced obedience by the murderous and 


Yindlctive polley of the Assassins, this blood. | « 


‘hirsty tribe was ultimately extermtnated, and 
Persia became the property of Mango, « power- 





rainy, the waters of the Enphrates and Tirls 
having united and formed the Shat-al-Arsb, § 
short but rapid river, empty themselves into the 
olf, whlch contains nuaserens islands, the nat 
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care Perth, ‘and Dunblane, 
PERTINAX, s Roman Emperor, wha four- 
ished 170 A.D. ” Pertinax was the son of a poor 


-alave, ® charcoal-burner ; .but, having received 
‘education, he was enabled to cammenes 


his name to be knseribed in the inaperial 
retrenched the expenses, 
‘melted down and coined all she silver statues 





‘nad the jaraiod to adr them to do mllitay 

‘duty. The emperor, instead of fight or concl- 
Doldly confronted the mut 

‘and had so far shamed the men 


65° to $1° 20 west, It is bounded by the re~ 

public of Ecuador on the morth, Chili on the 

4Aoutt,, Rollvia and Brau on,the east, and che 
an area 





of the Andes, traverses the country from the 
‘south-east 16 the north-west, separating the 
‘The central er 
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Dut fogs and heavy dews are coounon; the 
ia ahealthy ‘ong 

‘the line of share, Jaland it is bracing. 

salubrious. The soll in the uplands and valleys 
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earthquakes—no country on the face of the globe 
being #o subject to subterranean convulsions as 
Peru. The absence of rain is compensated for 
in a great measure along the western side of 
‘the country by heavy and soaking dews that 
nightly settle on the earth in those arid tracts. 
‘The wild animals common to the southern con- 
tinent arefound in Peru ; the pumaand jaguar— 
commonly bat improperly called the American 
Von and tiger—are by far tho most flerce and 
dangerous; while the condor, among the birds, 
is the largest of the fuwis ot prey. - Thedomestic 
‘animals are, the horse, mule, horned cattle, sheep, 
the Hams,’ and pigs. Agriculture is’ much 
neglected, though the land is remarkably fertile; 
‘the most’ noted products, besides the cereals, 
‘are, cotton, cocoa, coffee, cinnamon, pimento 
and above twenty-five other varieties of pepper, 
tobacco, Peruvian bark, indigo, sarssperilis, 
Jalap, several other drags, balsams, and gums, 
‘eaoutchoue or India rabber, vanilla, and many 
dye stuffs. The vegetable riches of Peru, are 
‘Rot surpassed by any other country in the world ; 
‘the gigantic fennel, growing to an enormous size, 
and yielding a wood of great strength, close tex- 
tare, and four times specifically lighter than fir, 
is only one of the indigenous and valuable trees of 
‘the Andean forests. The mineral wealth of Peru 
Was the first motive that induced the sordid 





adventarer. 


elven, thatthe 
worked by Enropeans; 
ieovered te cole ‘of’ the’ 


and | Peruvian Indians, a 





‘that, in order to obtain the metals which the 
natives ‘and used only for the eommones 
purposes of domestic life, they violated the ris 
of Replay apd commited the most herteg 
at last of the emperors made bis 
eaziqnes and subjects promise, to hide the ap- 
rosch to the mines and never to divulge the 
hame or locality of the spot where the riches, 
plcers mere tobe found,” Of the mineral 
nets of Peru, after gold and silver, the most 
valuable are, ulckaliver, copper, iron, led, si: 
phur, saltpetre, and salt. ‘The manufactures 
fare leather (Cordovan and other kinds), sop, 
and sugar; the principal exports aro, Iai, 
,saltpetre, and sugar. 
‘The population is divided into, whites, Pers- 
fextizoes, Mulattoes, and slaves. The 
Pon highly <ivlized and ints 
us race, 8 ny 1own as 
Pans er a 
sand Montana; and the independent tribes le 
fn the low country east of the mountain 
‘Tho Tndlan empire of Pera is suppoeed to 
existed for 400 years before the arrival 
Pizarro, under a dynasty of twelve native en- 
perors or Incas. In February of the year 138) 
br'1690, three mall vessels, called’ caroee 
carrying 185 soldiers, 37 horses, two or three 
cambrous pieces of ordnance, ands few servants 
‘under the command of Francisco Pizarro, landed 
on the Peravian coast, about 100 leagues to the 
north of Tumbez. Having previously obtain! 
ry knowledge of the politics and manners 
ofthe country, with this slender force they cam 
menced those ‘cruel, unprovoked, and barbaroas 
hostilities on the natives which ‘finally, after & 
frightful amount of bloodshed and treachery, 
resulted in the total subjugation of the Peraviat 
empire. The people whom Pizarro foand is- 
habiting this new region of a new world were # 
radon far advanced in cvilzation and und 
standing, enco many of the 
Sfanebe’ ofaris and refloement—a well infore! 
and highly intellectual people, livin 
and equitable laws, practising agi 
greatly-advanced system compared 
and surrounding nations; the country 
{ing the aspect of one vast garden, intersected ¥7 
high roads, which traversed the kingdom 
‘one extremity to the other; having a regular 
rellgion, well organtead system ofp 
written language, and living un 
ment of an absolute ruler, half human, 


At the time of Pizarro’s invasion, Pera wis 
Alstracted by a civil war, and the’ Spaniaris 
taking advantage of this circumstance, tht 
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‘fell ‘bat ‘to th 
a cary but sanguinary prey tothe rapacions 


‘The roads, the aqueduets, the palaces, the 
populous citi, the temples, and general’ evi- 
lences of civilization and magnificence found in 
all parts of the country, filled the invaders with 
amazement; while the courteous, inoffensive, 


and generous character of the people would have | popula 


excited thelr esteem and admiration, had not 
the tnsatiable thirst for wealth withered 
every noble and Christian trait in the $} 
character. To obtain that end—Gold—the most 
savage, the moet inhuman and ruthless means 
were to extort from the wretched and 
a tohabitanta, elther their property or 
the secret from whence they obtained the metal 
‘that was so prodigally used among them. When 
ripped "ani Phe ne at longi dncrare, 
ipped and the mines at 
the people, under the terror of the lash, were 
riven in thousands into the bowels of the earth, 
and foreed to work for the gold that appeared 
to de the only god, the only fulth, whlch the 
ruthless ‘worshipped or believed in. 

General Miller, the Engliah Wberator of Peru, 
and under whose leadership the independence of 
the Republic was established in 1891, states that 
bore 8,250,000 native Peravians have 
in the inines since the first lending of 
‘After the conquest of the country by the first 
invader, Pera was very soon settled; and great 
numbers flocking from the mother-country, the 
colony was erected into a vice-royalty, and for 
sbout 300 years remained s it 
to the Et parent. After the restoration 
of peace in 1815, and the return to thelr thrones 
of the several exiled monarchs, the rule of the 
Spanish sovereign in the South’ American colo- 
nies became so oppressive and tyrannical that 
‘the different colonists took up arms, all their 
Propositions for an arrangement having been 
‘treated with contumely, and, after a few years 
of an irregular and badly-conducted ‘warfare, 
eventuated in the independence of every colony 
fn South and Central America that had pre- 
Yionsly belonged to Spain. Pern is at present 
governed by a president, with his subordinate 
fanctionaries, and by a senate; the senate, or 
chamber of deputies, consisting of representatives 
of the people elected by the electoral colleges of 
the ‘and provinces: the senate deputing 
the executive authority to the president, who 
governs in the name of the people, and has & 
ministry to assist him in the different branches 
of government. ‘The religion of the country is 
the Homan Catholle. 

‘PERUGIA, a provines of Italy, in the Papal 
States, having a length of sixty miles, Ly a 
width’ varying from twenty to thirty-five. It 
1s bounded on the north by Pesaro-e-Urbino ; 
‘south, by the provinces of Spoleto and Viterbo; 
east, by Macerata-e-Spoleto; and west by Tus- 
cany; has an ares of 1790 square miles and a 
Population of 210,316. The province Hes in the 
basin of the Tiber, and is regarded as one of the 
most fertile of the States of the Church. 

PERUGIA, a city of Italy, capital of the 

yrovince of the same name, and the see of a 
hop: is situated on a high hil rising from 
the Tiber, and is seventy-five miles from Rome. 

Perugia Ne nearly ax mies in creat ls enr- 
rounded 7 very strong 
citadel. It la remarkable for the ‘width of fs 





streets, its old palaces, the majestic grandeur of 
its antique buildings, and the extreme altitude 
of the domes and cupolas that crown its 
churches, The chief manufactures are silks, 
Woollens, and soaps; and [its most im) a 
articles of trade, wine, oil, and cattle, the 
populton of Perugia the ascient Parasia, was, 
nd, w 

in 1850, 25,000. fad 

PERUGIA, a celebrated lake in Italy.—See 


=. 
PERUSIA, in ancient geography, a chief 

of Etraris in italy, stud Seis at tne 
e . waving long op- 

Dosed the Roman power, it was at last 

‘and admitted to many of the privileges 

It fell a prey to the 

isdn Spantion tn te add couric, 

e middle cent 
and, like other eities in the Italian peninsula, was, 
distracted by the Guelph and Ghibeline factions, 





and in the fifteenth century was annexed to the 
‘Papal possessions by Pope Paul the Third.—Seo 
PEnvot. 


PERUVIAN BARK, a well-known medicine, 
sometimes called Jesult’s bark, from having been 
first brought into Europe by that brotherhood. 
This drug is the rind or bark of several species 
of trees growing in Pera and other parts of 
South America, and known botanically as 
Cinchona, ‘Three kinds of bark are in common 
‘use, obtained from varions kinds of this tree, 
and named, after the leaves of each variety, as 
the heart-shaped, oblong, and lance-shaped, 
and commonly known as the pale, the red, and 
the yellow.—See Bank, PARUVIAN. 

‘PES, & Latin word for foot, signifying « 
‘measure among the Romans, equal to 11 inches, 
60} decimal parts, - 

'PESCARA, a strongly-fortified town of Italy, 
in the kingdom of Naples, and situated on the 
north of the river of the same name, where it 
enters the Venetian Gulf. 

PESHAWOUR, a city strongly fortified, in the 
province of Cabul, and state of Affghanistan. 
Peshawar has ‘magnificent, caravansers, 6 
university, several public buildings, a citadel, 
and high ‘walls that have a circumference of 
five miles, 

Tits chief trade 4s in costly shawls, manufac 
tured in the city, and in supplying the mer- 
chants and traders passing from Persia’ to 
‘Hindostan, and vice versa, Population, 100,000, 
‘The adjacent plain of Peshawur has a diameter 
of thirty-five miles, and three sides of it are 
eatirely ahut in by lofty hills. 

PESTH, (peat), one of the thirteen statesor 
provinees into which the circle of Hungary’ is 
Aivided, has an area of 1100 square miles, is 
generally of a fiat sandy surface, with mountain 
Tanges towards the north, and has @ population 
of 400,000, three-fourths of whom are Sagyars.” 

PESTH, one of the most considerable cities 
of the Austrian Empire, the chief town of the 
Province of the same name, and the virtual 
capital of the Hungarian kingdom, Pesth; is 
situated on the skirts of an immense sandy 
Plain, on the east bank of the Danube, acroes 
which a bridge of boats and s magnificent 
chain-bridge unite Pesth, on ane alde of the 
river, with Buda on the other. The city is 
divided into five parts, the most anclent called 
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‘sity, theatre, snd national 
museum, ly rich ins anelent coins. 
After Vienna, Pesth is Jed as the amost 


<commereia} eltyin the empire; its manfsetures 
‘are, silks, woollens, cottons, leather, hata, jewel- 
Jery, and the Jargest and most celebrated manu- 
factory of ‘pipes and bowls on the 


PETARD, in gunnery, an engine made of 
etal, somewhat fr the shope ofa high-erownod 


‘hat, capable of containing several pounds of 


Patart. 
powder, snd was ‘used to burst through 
‘gates, barricades, or drawbridges, being 
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‘speedand safety. ‘The chief 
of the province is Peking, the = 
empire. 


PETER, Samer, the chief of the Apostles, 
son of John and brother of Andrew, was born at 
i shores of Lake Genesareth. 
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of Ivan—that she excited a rebellion, which was 
nly subdued, after much bloodshed, by @ com- 
Promise, admitting Ivan to a share in the 
ent and establishing the ambitions 

hia aa regent during the minority of both 
‘When Peter had attained his seventeenth 





4 
{ie'toeumption by Peter of abet and Sn 
cae a abetnie and he 
‘fettered authori 4 


ry, he conceived the patriotic Kea 
of advancing the social and political condition of| 
1is subjects and elevating his native country, 60 
as te enable her to take sn equal station with 
Me other nations of Europe, Knowing how 
Inneh further example went in reforming a rade 
People than precept, he determined to make 
‘Rimself the type for his people's observance and 
‘imitation, and, conscious how defective was his 


patos befitting  fatuer and a sovereign to 
‘mow—not theoretically, but: practically. 
‘and moet cherished object « cn 
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of any rig or capacity. At the! same time, to 
render himself capable of Judging of the merits 
of his new workmen and to understand the itness- 
snd quality of ship, he, x 1691, proceeded $a 
disguise t0 4 lowing year to 
England ; and in each country entered himaaif 
‘among the shipwrighta, receiving the same 
wages, and, though under an assumed name, 
living ‘and working as the ordinary mechanics. 
‘At the expiration of his arduous noviciate, he 
{quitted England in » beautifal yacht presented 
to him by William IIL., in which he returned to 
his own dominions, protesting, as he left the 
‘shores of Britain, ‘that, were he not Czar of 
Rustia, the height of his ambition would be to 
‘ean English admiral. A rebellion which had 
broken out in his absence had Just been sup- 
pressed when he reached his exipire; but the 
Punishment he infieted on the captives has left 
& deep stain on his character for its singular 
‘eruelty and vengeance. He, however, imme- 
Aintely adopted measures to advance the condl- 
Hon of his subjects: invited by liberal salaries 
men of learning and art from all the 
‘countries to settle in Russia ; corrected the press ; 
‘bad translations of all useful works made, pub- 
ished, and then freely circulated ; altered the 
Sanwary!luatend of the lat Of Sopambory as 
janaary, est + a8 
formerly’; and, as areward of merit and bravery, 
{instituted the order of St. Andrew, the patron 
satnt of Russia. 

In the year 1700, Peter—his brother Ivan, 
‘who had been « mere cipher in the government, 
having dled four years previously—entered into 
‘an alliance with Denmark and Poland against. 
‘Sweden, and for the.sext nine years waged « 
‘constant war with Charles XII. Peter acoepted 
the repeated defeats and disastrous overthrows 
Ihe received from the Swede as lessons in the ert 
‘of warfare and useful, though unfortanate, in- 
stroetions ; but he eecepted them with such 
Judgment, and turned them to such sdvantage, 
Bhat, from, lng Deaten at the bead of 80,005 
men ‘the enemy, he was enabled, 
Before the clowe of the war, 60 defeat an over” 
‘whelming army with » mere handful of well- 
crowning vetaty of Futtows, {ftir by which 

ra, 711, by wh 
Charies was made » fagitive, Peter divorced his 
‘wife and married the widow of a Polish serjeant, 
Catherine Alexina, who, taken prisoner in one of 
the battles of the Czar, hed been the mistress of 
‘the general into whose hands she fell, then of 
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effected, Peter gave up one or two frontier towns, 
‘the Visior supplied his famishing army with food, 
‘and a peace was ratified ; so that the Czar was en- 
‘abled to extricate his troops from a position where 
they must otherwise have been cut to pleces or 
starved into cepitalation. Subsequently, wars 
took place with Turkey, the Tartar hordes on 
the east and south of the Russian empire, and 
with Persia, by each of which large accessions 
of territory were made, and the groundwork 
firmly established of that immense empiro that 
now stretches from Sweden iu the west to the 
‘Aleutian Isles in the east. ‘The establishment of 
‘a navy demanded the creation of a commercial 
port and a marine capital ; and, to achieve that 
object, Peter decided on building a new metro- 
Polis on the fens and marshes contiguous to the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland and 
near the Lake of Ladoga. Accordingly, in 1703, 
‘he there laid the foundation of his new capital ; 
‘and with such diligence were the works urged on 
under the energetic supervision of Peter himself, 
‘that in ten years later it was opened asan impe- 
vial city, and the senate and council of state 
‘Temoved froin Moscow to the new capital, which 
the founder, in honour to himself, had ‘named 
St. Petersburg. Two years afterwards, 1715, the 
famous summer and winter ‘of the empe- 
ror ware opened, immsdiately afar which, Peter 
made s grand four of all the states 
with his Empress Catherine, 

The intrigues of his first wife, and her plots 
‘with his rebellious subjects, had so frequently 
given Peter serious cause ‘for alarm, and 60 
Greatly tended to injure his scheme of reform, 
that he felt it necessary, not only to repudiate 
and divorce her, but confine her a prisoner for 
life. On his marriage with Catherine, however, 
‘she found aeans to correspond with her son, 
Alexis, and win him over to her cause, and 20 
far to support her plans that he raised a 
formidable rebellion, which Peter found mach 
difficulty to defeat and suppress, The lenlency 
he showed Alexis, however, only induced the 
he youth to enter into fresh plote 
against his father’s life and crown, till, fnally 
defeated in all his attempts, Peter, in baniahing 
him from the court, compelled him to sign & 
deed, by which he for ever relingulshed his right 
tothe throne. But no sooner was he onee more 
freed from his father’s power, than Alexis ex- 
cited gnother rebellion, whieh was only sup- 
‘Pressed after great bloodshed, upon which 
Prince, made ‘aptive, during’ the revolt, was 








nded over by his father tow military tribunal, 
to be tried by martial law, for: bis offences to 
the stato 


‘and his sovereign father. From this 
was returned as guilty, and Peter 





his country, and 
‘Emperor of all the Russias, he devoted the rest, 
Of his life to the advancement and prosperity of 
1is people, and died, honoured and mourned by 





‘the whole nation, on the 25th of January, 1725, 
leaving his crown and dominions to his Empress 
Catherine. 

PETER IL, son of Alexis Petrowits by the 
Princess Wolfenbuttel, and grandaon of the frit 
Peter, was born in 1716, three years before his 
father’s death, and on te death of Catherine I. 
fucceeded to the throne in 1728, in the tit 
teenth year of lis age. He was placed under 
the guardianship of Mensikot, the prime minis- 
ter, who, to secure his own power, aflanced the 
Youthfal Emperor to his daughter. But Peter, 
feeling the greatest disgust both for his wifeand 
‘his father-in-law, succeeded in establishing bis 
authority, confined the former, and banished 
‘the minister to Siberia; and to ingratiate him- 
self more with the people, removed the imperial 
feat to Moscow, where he died in 1730, and with 
him expired the male line of the House of 
Romanoff. 

PETER TIL, was the son of Anne, eldest 
Aaughter of Peter the Great, was born 1723, 
‘and succeeded Elizabeth in 1761. He married 
the Princess Sophia Augusta of Anhalt; whose 
name he changed to Catherine, and, being in- 
spired with grand and martial’ thoughts, at- 
tempted to govern his empire on the model of 
Frederick the Great; but, wanting capatity, 
energy, and courage, he signally falled in all 
his schemes. His empress, being apprised of 
‘his intention of divorcing her and bastardising 
hhis son Paci, anticipated his design, and, exci- 
‘ting a revolution, entirely defeated itis acheme 
took him prisoner, and compelled him to 
‘most humiliating’ abdication, After 
sent to the fortress of Robacha, he there myste- 
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PETER, surnamed the Cruel, king of Castile, 
succeeded ‘Alphonso in 1350, at sixteen years of 
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‘aunt, the queen dowager of Aragon, and in 1361 
had his fet wife Bina cruelly murdered, tt 


mand of Bertrand de 
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eqeerable wretch. Before this redoubtable chiet 
and his hardy followers Peter suffered so many 
defents that, at length compelled to desert his 
throne, he fied to Gulenne, where he craved 
succor and support from Edward the Black 
Prince, who, pleased with the opportunity of 
showing his ‘martial prowess in a new field, and 
forgetfal of the hateful character of the ‘man 
he beftiended, levied a large force, marched 
‘into Spain and encountering Henry of Transta- 
mare, Peter’s natural brother, who had been 
advanced to the vacant throne, at the head of 
100,000 men, on the 4th of April, 1367, gave 
‘him & total rout, 20,000 of the enemy being left 
dead on the fleld, ‘the English loss being only 
four knights and forty men-at-arms, upon which 
the whole of Castile submitted, and Peter was 
Teinstated on the throne of his fathers. The 
Black Prince, disgusted with the perfidy and 
daseness of his new ally, and being unable to 
obtain the stipulated pay for his troops, or pro- 
Visions for his army, retired to Guienne, and left 
the hateful monarch to his fate, upon which 
Henry and Guesclin returned, with’a new-levied 
force, drove the cruel Peter from his throne, 
‘and in a subsequent battle took him prisoner, 
when Henry of Transtamare, indignant at his 
brother's treachery, with his own hund stabbed 
‘him to the heart, upon which the people with 
ican the ehsty-aih year of hs age, an he 
e thirty-sixth year of 
Sipeteenth of his rele, AD. 1639. 
PETER THE HERMIT.—This extraordinary 
enthusiast, soldier, divine, and general, whose 
name has’ become eternally connected with the 
origin of those remarkable expeditions known 
a3 Crusades, or adventures in bebalf of the 
‘Cross, was born at Atniens, in France, about the 
middle of the eleventh century. After having 
served his country with honour a3 an officer in 
her armies, he, abont the year 1086 or 1090, 
quitted the military profession, embraced that 
of divinity, and, adopting the life and occupation 
of an anchorite, lived for some yearsin seclusion, 
devoting his time and thoughts to holy contem- 
plations. In 1092, a8 an atonement for past sins, 
as an act gracious (as it was deemed) in the 
eyes of the Lord, and part in obedience to the 
orthodox penanes then in fashion, he made a 
pilgrimage on 1m his hermitage near 
Amiens to the Holy City, at that time in the 
hands of the Moslems, under the dynasty of 
their Galiphs, whose cruelty, Imposition, and 
arrogance to all Christian devotees had become 
notorious all over Christendom. 


exciting the’ Christian kings 
make common cause in sup- 
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of 
temporal causes of quarrel among them- 
‘elves, Join their standards in the cause of God 
a of sancti- 
Bepateie: the expusion ofthe Mostem fom 
from the 
and of Palestine, and the establishment of 
state and government over the country 

Made sacred by the footsteps of the Redeemer. 
‘Having obtained the permission of Pope 
‘Urban Tl. to propagate these sentiments and 





views, Peter at once addressed himself to the 
task of rousing up the princes of Europe to a 
sense of their duty to God, and their obligations 
to the religion they professed; and, barehead 
‘and barefoot, mounted on an ass in imitation 
of our Lord, he set out over Europe to preach 
to kings, princes, and peoples the enthusiastic 
Principles he himself felt, and excite all to 
purchase temporal and immortal glory by 
becoming soldiers of the Cross, and waging 
holy war or crusade against the infidels in 
Palestine. So astonishing was the effect of his 
preaching, and such was the enthusiasm he 
excited by his spirited harangue, that the 
whole of Christian Europe was soon in a blaze 
of holy ardour, and an army of 300,000 mail- 
clad mien, led by renowned kings and chivalrous 
knights and nobles, was soon collected, the 
ost of generalissimo being in gratitude awarded 
to the quondam hermit, but now soldier, Peter. 
‘He led this immense’ army through Europe, 
‘across the Dardanelles, along the shore of Lesser 
Asia, and over the plains of Judea, to the gates 
of Salem or Jerusalem. Having seen the realiza- 
tion of his most ambitious dream— the con- 
quest of the Holy City, the blessed sepulchre in 
the hands of the Church, and the establishment 
of a Christan king in the City of DavidPeter 
returned to Europe, sought out his solitary her- 
Iltage, distributed in charity all the gifts sent 
to him by princes as an acknowledgment of his 
services, and founded the Abbey of Noir-Moutier, 
to which, when finished, he finally retired, and 
‘where, in 1115, he died at an advanced age. 

PETERBOROUGH, a city and parliamentary 
dorough in England, in the county of North 
ampton, the see of a bishop, situated on a 
small navigable river forty-two miles north- 
east from the county town, and seventy-seven 
north from London. The ‘city is composed of 
road, clean, and weil-built streeta, with a fine 
cathedral, once one of the richest abbeys in the 
Kingdom,” an imposing marketplace in the 
centre of the town, parish church, a distenting 
place of worship, corn exchange, town hall, 
mechanics’ societies, and other public buildings. 
Peterborough returns two members to Parlia- 
‘ment from a constituency of 568, and has a 
population of 33,164. 

PETERHEAD, a large fishing town and 
burgh in the north-east of Scotland, in the 
county of Aberdeen, and, standing on a long 
Peninsula, i, virtually the north-eastern point 
of that kingdom. The town has two excellent 
harbours, with several public buildings con- 
structed ‘of granite, Peterhead is a place of 
considerable trade with the Baltic and the North. 
Sea fisheries, and has manufsctures of thread 
woollen cloth, and cottons. Tt is much fre- 
quented in the summer months for its fine sea 
bathing, and some mineral dluretic springs 
‘around it, Population, 5799. 

PETER-PENCE, the name given to a tax or 
tribute of a penny on every house, formerly 
imposed by our Saxon kings, and paid to the 
Pope on Lammas-day in euch year, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the spiritual supremacy of the 
Church over the temporal property of the nation. 
It was first imposed by Offa, king of Mercia, in 
1790, was discontinued by Edward I1., but again 
revived, and finally abolished by Henry VIII. 

PETERSBURG, Sr., a government of Russia 
‘n Europe, bounded onthe north by the, Gulf of 
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Finland, by Vibourg, and Lake south by 
goverament of Pskow, east by Novogorod 


Finas and Russians, 

‘PETERSBURG, Sarer, the modern capital 
‘of Russia ; situated on the eastern extremity of 
the Galf of Finland, on both banks of the Neva, 


‘Stockholm, and 
In 1708, Peter the Great commenced the 
‘erection 
citadel and 
grew co rapidly—though, in 
Suraby ground, the strects 
iat tad 
eran 
‘the new capit 
das 4 irculer 
teen miles, 
sions, and these 
Potersba 
part of the 
the Neva 
oy is ren Pontes 
on 
three other portable bridges span the Neva, 
thich fs broad and deep, mt seam, bat aro 
‘Temoved when the frost sets in ; above seventy 
‘other bridges of iron and wood toss the 
canals or back streams in other parts of the 


city. ‘The residences of the nobles and wealthy 
inhabitants are built of stone in a most magnifl- 
‘cent style, a0 also are the national and municipal 
structures ; but the houses of the humbler por- 
‘thon of the citizens are low, mean, wooden tene- 
ments, with no approach to neataess or eomfort. 

‘burg contains 140 Russian-Greek churches, 
40 other Christian edifices, two Greek convents, 
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‘Pomessed @ consummate genius, and though his 
‘eclogues, epistles, epics, and sonnets may not bear 
Comparison with the effusions of Dante and other 
Italian poets, they are, for the age and lan- 
Graidnd” Though not molels of besnty erex- 

. ‘Or ex- 
cetience, they ‘were, however, considered suff- 
ciently good to gain bim the laurel crown on 
Easter Day, 1431, awarded in consideration of 
1his epic poem, “Attics.” 

‘The great event of his life occurred om the 
6th of April, 1327, #3 fresh from his dima 
Mater and covered’ with acedemic honours he 
Teturned to his native city, when, during the 
‘Passion-week, in passing the church of St. Clara, 
hhe encountered the future magnet and inspira 
tion of his existence, the beautiful Laura, in 
whove tall, majestic, ‘and exquisitely beautiful 
contour he beheld the absorbing principle of his 
fMranger' eo adnieeton tt far sarpmed 

ran jon that fq 
‘the ordinary bounds of love, afeeling more allied 
to idolatry than human love. ‘Though the fair 
object of huis worahip—not insensible to the deep 
Gevotion and honourable admiration of such 8 
lover—never forgot her duty to her husband, 
‘or accorded the devoted wor of her mind 
‘and person more than s smile of gracious salu- 
tation, Petrarch resotved that, though his pas- 
sion was hopeless, and he must bear to the grave 
only the cold image of the beauty he idolised, 
hhe would be yet worthy the esteem and respect 
of the matchless woman he had made the 
guiding star of his earthly destiny. For this 
‘purpose—though the sacrifice was like self-in- 
molation—he tore himself from the sunshine of 
ther daily presence, and endeavoured by absence, 
variety of scene, andtravelting in forelgn coun- 
‘tries, ‘to overcome the fecling that was inter- 
woven with his life, bus all were powerless to 
extinguish or even deaden the ardent affection 
hhe felt for his first and hopeless love. He was 
at Aqus when the fatal news reached him, 
‘April 8th, 1348, that his idolized Laura hed 
{allen another vietim to the plague, when, he 
devoted the remainder of his life to mourn her 
death and perpetuate her memory in deathless 
sonnets, It was his love for Laura that induced 
Petrarch to discontinue his Latin compositions 
‘and write henceforth in Itatian, and though his 
other works rank high, it is to his love stanzas 
perpetuating the beauty of Laura thet this 
prince of love poet's fame chiefly depends, He 
ied at Aqua in 1374, aged seventy years. 

'PETREL.—The petrel is an ocean bird. ‘The 
Stormy Petrel, so well known and universally 
dreaded by sailors a8 the harbingers of a storm, 
fare the least of all the web-footed birds, being 
only about stx inches in length. The billis halt 
fn inch log, hooked wt the top the nostrils are 

ibular. The upper parts of the plumage are 
Black, sleek, and glossy, with blueish reffections ; 
‘the brow, cheeks, and under parts are a sooty 
Drown ; the legs are slender, black, and scarcely 
an inch in length from the knee-joint to the 
extremities of the toes, In the length of its 
‘wings and swiftness of flight it resembles the 
chimney-swallow. It is met with in every part 
of the ocean, diving or swimming, quite at ease 
and in security, over the heavy rolling waves of 
the most tempestuous sea, and yet it seems to 
foresee and fear the coming storm before the 
‘seamen can diseover any appearance of its ap- 





proach, flocking together and m 
Saas rear iaaey 
his danger. They feed on small marine antmals. 
and seeds of sea-weed, and sppear very fond of 
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‘the wake of ships for great distances. They 
reed im the Sreures of Toeks, and the female 


waves, 

PETROLEUM, a rock oil, @ thitk olly sub- 
stance exhuding from certam earths near wells 
‘and collected from the surface of the water. If 
{s found in various parts of the worl 
larly in Asia; and in Europe, chiefy in Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. It is nearly colour: 
Jess, and greatly resembles ‘the best turpentine. 
‘The finest of all kinds resembles naphtha, to 
which substance it bears a very close resem= 
Dlance.—See Tan, BARBADOES, 

PEVENSEY, a town of Sussex, in the south- 
of Engiand, situated on a small stream that fatts. 
{into the English Channel, where an indentation 
into the land gives the sheet of water the name 
of Pevensey Bay. ‘The place is celebrated in 
history as being the spot where the Danes, in 
1042, landed and pillaged the adjacent country 5 
where the rebellious Godwin, Earl of Kent, dis: 
embarked his foreign levies’ in the time of the 
Confessor, and, finally, where William of Nor- 
mandy landed ‘his invading army in 1066. The 
town of Pevensey possesses the ruins of ‘a once 
magnificent castle, founded by Robert Earl of 
Moreton, brother of the Conqueror. It is four- 
teen miles from Hastings and sixty-three from 
London, 

PHEDRA, in fabulous history a daughter of 
Minos ‘and Pasiphe, and the wife of Theseus, 
but having formed an flliett love for her hus- 
band’s frlend Hippolytus, who rejected her 
addresses, she, on the death of her lover, con- 
fessed her guilty affection, and in despair termi- 
nated her life by hanging. 

PHADRUS, an ancient Latin writer, cele- 
brated for five books of fables in Iambic verse. 
Pheedrus lived in the time of Augustus Cesar, 
and had been a slave to that emperor, but being 
freed, adopted literature as a vocation. These 
now ‘celebrated fables seem to have escaped 
observation from the fall of the Roman empire 
till the end of the sixteenth century, when they. 
were discovered und made known to the reading 
world of that epoch. 

PHAETON, inanclentstory the son of Pharbus 
and Clymene, His beauty and graces appear to 
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have attracted the attention of Venus, who, 
conceiving  vislent for him, made him 
fitoidonaspiing to tbe guidance of ha tater 
ambit i to the a 
horses—the Chariot of the San—he by earnest 
‘Amportunity at length obtained Phoebus's per- 
‘mission to drive the furious horses for one day. 
‘Becoming, however, alarmed at the impetuoaity 
of the steeds he dropped the reins, when the 
‘horses, bounding into space, would have set the 
‘universe on flames, had not Jupiter, to avold 
such 8 calamity, hurled a th It at the 
rash youth, which flung him into the sea near 
the river Eridamus, or the Po. ‘The poets 
ascribe the arid state of the Libyan desert and 
other parts of Africa to the too 


of the Chariot of the San to iven 
by the unskilled hand of Phmton, and that the 
‘oll s0 fearfully dried and deprived of all vegeta 
tion and moisture has never since been able to 





HLARAOH, the name common to all the 
Egyptian kings from the time of Abraham, 
1919 B.C., till the conquest of the country by 
the Persians, or the subjugation of it by Alex- 
ander the Great, 323 B.C. For the names and 
‘Political history of most of these we are in- 


‘debted to the Bible. ‘The First Pharaoh reigned | fo 


over Egypt when famine drove Abraham into 
the kingdom, and the Second at the time that 
‘Joseph was carried into that country as a slave, 
and sold to an officer of the reigning monarch. 
‘The Third, forgetting the services rendered by 
the Israelite Viceroy, commenced that system of 
tion that in time became so intolerable. 
‘Fourth was the monarch from whom Moses 
demanded permission for his people to sacrifice 
to their God in the desert, who witnessed all 
the wonders and horrors of the plagues, and, 
finally, perished in the Red Sea with all “his 
‘Memphian chivalry.” ‘The Fifth Pharaoh was 
‘contemporaneous with David, and gave protec 
‘Hon to Haded, the son of the King of Edom. 
‘The Sixth espoused his daughter to Solomon ; 
‘the Seventh, called Thishak, made war against 
Rehoboam, and pillaged the Temple of Jerusalem. 
‘Pho Bighth, or Sut, formed an alllancs with 
Hezekiah against the Ansyrian king, Sennache- 
Hib; the Ninth was called Pharaoh-Necho, who 
defeated Isaiah, but was ultimately defeated by 
Nebuchodonozor, with the lose of half his king 
dom; and the ‘Tenth was named Pharaali- 
Ophrab, who formed an offensive and defensive 
freaty With Zedekiah gatast the Babylonian 
Power, and against whom Ezekiel pronounced 
several prophesies 








set off by 
tis about the 
is wedge-shaped, and from the middle feathers 
to the root is about eighteen inches long; the 
Dill is of a pale horn colon, 
rile, here 
‘They live in 
‘The hen lay 
Rete 
ithe Golden 
yheasant 
Britain. 
Tt flag-feathers blue, and the tail, 
ocondary Ha-featers ate " 
twenty-three inches in length, is of a chestnut 


and in revenge executed the colossal statue of 
Jupiter Olymplus, which even si in 
grandeur and magnificence that of Minerva, 
where be fished this extrordinary works i 
where he ex work, in 
ratitude settled a perpetual office upon “his 
descendants the sole duty of which waa Co, keep 
the statue for ever bright and clean. 
‘PHILADELPHIA, an ancient clty of Lydia, 
in Asia Minor, situated at the foot of Mount 
Imolus, and named from its founder, Phila- 
Gelphus, brother of Famenes, King of Pergumes. 
It is now called Allah-Shehr by the ‘Turks, 
‘which means the “City of God.” 
PHILADELPHIA, a city of the American 
Union, capital of tbe sata ofthe same name, 
and, t of po} , manufactures, an: 
ommerdal inportanes tho second cy tn te 
United States. Philadelphia 1s admirably 
situated, standing on s wide breezy plain, five 
miles above the junction of the two great rivers 
of the state, the Delaware and Schuylkill, and 
on the banks of the broad navigable Delaware. 
Te has a latitude of 30° 57’ north, and an eastern 
longitade of 75° 10', extends five milet 
‘along the Delaware, is eighty-six from New 
‘York, and 120 from the Atlantic. Philadelphia 
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stands between the two rivers, having the Dela~ 
‘ware on {ts east, and the Sctiuylklll on its west 
mide. ‘The city itself is compactly built, with a 
‘lreamference of about eight miles, in which are 
enclosed moro than 600 sect ll ad out with 
larity, and kept most remarkably 
Ein many of Ghose are broad, andthe finest 
‘and most important are lined on each slde by 
Soren though tot rye, are well diposed, 
a ) 
hating out wit great taeie, having walls end 


Rearly all of the same height and character, 
having thelr lintels and window-silis frequently 
ornamented with white marble, The public 
institutions are very numerous, and several of 
‘them extremely handsome structures ; and 
many are built entirely of white marble. ‘A few 
of the banks, also, are especially noted for thelr 
‘external beauty and internal completeness ; 80 
‘also is the mint, the exchange—regarded as 
one of the finest examples of Corinthian srchi- 
tecture in the Union—the National Naval 
Aayinm, Girard College, the State Honse—the 
theatre ‘where the amembled during 
much of the troublous time in the War of Inde- 

‘building revered by the Ameri 
cans as the scene of thelr political troubles, 


SOC Pecan ie 
fio mumerous; the Fennaylvanian College; 
‘American Philosophical Society, Athenseum, 

Philadelphia Library, founded by the influence 
of Franklin, with many academies, five 
theatres, prisons, | penitentaries, insurance 
offices, and gigantic water-works, comprise 
some of the most remarkable of the general 
features of the Quaker city. Ships of the 
largest size can come up to the city, which, by 
means of a canal and railway, hai inland com- 
munication with all the manufacturing centres 
of the Union, Manufactures are carried on to 


‘@ great extent, and embrace foundries, saw. | Pelop! 


machinery of all kinds, woollen and 
Cotten factories, Gye works, roperie, tanneries 
sugar refineries, potteries, breweries, and ship 
‘and boat bailding. Beside the city, Phila- 
delphia comprises five districts, having corpora- 
tions of their own. These’ five surburben 
districts are named the Northan Liberties, 
Kensington and Spring Gardens on the north, 
‘and Southwark and Moyamensing on the south, 
Philadelphia 1s governed by a mayor and select 
aunell of lve, end a, common, counell of 
twenty, the former elect ‘mayor. ‘Thoug! 

in poescssion of the Swedes aa eatly ax 1627, it 
‘was not till 1682 that the locality was first sur- 
veyed, nor till the arrival of William Penn that 
the plan for the future city was definitively 
chatked out, it having been the original intention 
Stegatade ofthe ancient babylon. ‘Ths grand 

fe of the ancient Babylon. 

Tied wan: howerer, soon abandoned, and more 
modest intentions and moderate plans resolved 
‘upon. It was in this city, September 5th, 1774, 
that the first ‘of the States was held, 
and from whence the Declaration of Rights was 
Promuigated, and where that prelude to the 





Declaration of Independence was frst proclaimed 
in April, 1776. | Philadelphia was the capital of 
the state till 1779, and the seat of the Federal 
Government till the year 1800. Population in 
1850, 409,353. 

PHILIDORE, Fraxcou Awpne, a distin. 
gplshed French inusieal composer and celebrated 
chess player, born at Dreux in 1726. Brought 
‘up a8 a page to Louls XV., he received his edu~ 
ation in the cholt of the royal chapel, and early 
Aisplayed such ability as o for him the 
notice and patronage of his royal master. He 
subsequently travelled over a great 
Europe, and resided for some tise tn Lontony 


hero, "in 1759, he composed the music for 
rryden's ode of “St. Cecilia.” ‘Hisgreat passion, 
however, was for chess, which en, all his 


leisure hours; and, while in London, he published, 
1749, his * Analysis of the Game of Chess.” In 
1754, he, however, returned to Paris, and devoted 
hhimseif to his profession, confining his exertions 
entirely to the Opera Comique. He subsequently 
returned to London, where he gave up lis time 
exclusively to chess-playing, and obtained a 
reputation for that selentific ‘pastime that has 
hardly been eclipsed by the best modern masters 
of the game. He dled in London in 1795. 
PHILIP, Saiwz, one of the twelve apostles, 
and the first disciple of Jesus Christ, was a 
native of Galilee, and born at a town on 
the shore of Lake Tiberias, It was to Philip our 
Lord addressed himself when he said, “ Whence 
ahall we buy bread that these mey ‘eat,” John 
‘v5, 7, alluding to the 5000 men who followed 
him.” He preached the Gospel in Phrygia, and 
suffered martyrdom at Hierapolis, a clty of that 


state. 
PHILIP OF MACEDDN.—Though several 
pn agreeable ponts tea poe 
ancient times, only two are specially deservi 
of notice, the second and the fifth. 7 36 
PHILIP Il., the youngest son of Amyntas, 








king of that country, was born B.C, 383, and 
being sent by his father, when very young, as an 
hostage to Thebes, there acquired his civil and 


mllitary education, under those renowned heroes, 
ides and Epaminondas, Upon the death 
of is brother, Perdiccas, he was recalled to 
Macedon, to act as regent for his brother infant 
son, but, finding himself sufclentiy strong in 
fheltas, ho set ance his youthful nephew, and 
"the sovereign function, ‘and having 
‘uelled the conspiracies formed’ against lim, 
4nd restored the country (disturbed by long 
conse and lvl wars) to presperty and’ order 
made war on the Tyrians and Peonians, and 
having obtained several signal successes, and 
driven all the dlsturbers of peace from tho 
country, strengthened ‘his power by marrying 
Olymplas, the daughter of the king of Epirus. 
From this marriage sprung Alexander the Great 
and a daughter, Cleopatra, ‘The violent tem 
and ambitious views of Olympias, compelled 
Phllip to divoree his queen soon after the birth 
of Alexander. Taking advantage of the dis- 
turbed state of Greece, in consequence of the 
Soclal War, he attacked some of the Athenian 
settlements on the northern shores of the 2gean 
Sea, made himself master of a Thraclan colony 
belonging to Athens, to which he gave the name 
of ‘and seizing on the gold mines in its 
Relghbourced, greatiy incense the Athenians 
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Persia. to a1 his father’s death, — 
little colour to view of the cass, 

Phiip was ‘artfal, brave, a 
fall of intrigue and crafty diashmaletion, wt | 





were enabled to meet the Macedonians on the 

Plains of Barotia, near Chasronis, 338 B.C., when 

the “ Macodoniea Phalanx,” for the first tine 
it into operation, decided ny, 

Dy that great victory’ for ever destroyed te 

Greece, the allies being totally 


of the Athenian general Phocian, but being 
fepelsol, he once more returned 10 the Pelo- 
jeasus, where, after some unimportant 
estles, he again received his command of gene 
Talissimo of the united Greek army in the 
contemplated invasion of Persia. Before, 
however, setting out on this great expedition, 
he resolved on completing the marriage of his. 
daughter Cleopatra, but while entering the 
fheaire to witness the spectacle in honour of 


‘heart with s poignard, ‘The murder of 
dlp was by many, and with much show of 
Zeascn, supposed to have been connived at, if 
Tot instigated, by his repudiated wife Olympias, 
‘the ridiculous honours ebe caused to be shown 
fo the dead king and her own conduct confirm- 
Fig the suspiclon.—See Oxrurtas, Other bis- 
26 ins, however, attributed it to the emissaries 


ing 

‘of en invasion of his dominions under 

pomjkilfal a general, took this course to rid 

Staself of -@ dangerous enemy. Alexander's 

Bihsequent declaration that he made war on 
1278 





Oconslan, fl the opportunity arrived to mimt 
to his resolve. He could be generous, tbe, 
toa Jon, though ofen raat, bee, ant 
Eon co of he es by an trey rimeed 
bow of an archer called Aster, who, i revaqe 
for the slight Phitip hed pat on his kil wi, | 
some months before, he faim is eva 
aa 2 marksuean, joined the rebellious Tana} 
and when the Macedonians invested Mahe, 
Aster tied «label to am arzow, beariog © 
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PHILIP V., king of Macedon, was 
Pre oy aR 
a years of age, in the year 220 B. 
his dissipation, sensuality, and vices soon malt 
him ofions to his subjects and all mankol 
Thinking the op) favourable to obit 
‘some 2d) over the ambled wf 
Teduced by the victorious Hs The took te 
field, but being attacked in his own domisies 

ts fleet reduced ® 


routed at Apollonia, and hi 
ashes, 


encountered tale, and 8 
fatally annibllated is army, that Philp tl 
tie utmost diffenlty to escape alive trom 0 
fiela, and still more 20 to obtain 
the pence. "The Temainder of his lif. was 
Dbittered by domestic treachery and 
son Persens, Jealous of his brother Demetris! 
arity, induced Philip to. believe, that = 
ie ce care, me 
a lif. Under the pisusible repress, 
tations of Perseus Philip haa Demetrios vist 
tnd exeented, but q 





ae 








avoided his fathers's wrath—but before he co 
effect that object he die suddenly, aged fort- 
two, in the year 178 B.C. 


‘Fraxor, 


PHILIP.—Six kings of this name have o:21- 
pled the French throne, from the year 1060 
‘that of 1350. 

PHILIP I. susceeded his father Henry L 
when only eight years of age, AD. 1060, bt 
minority being protected by Baldwin V., Coust 
of Flanders, whose regency of the kingdom is 
Just, wise, and Konourable. His first esses a 
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+ arms was an invasion of Flanders, to drive from 

‘he ducal chair the nsurper Robert, who had 
possemed himself of the inheritance of his 
brother Baldwin's children, and to reinstate 
‘whom, a8 an act of duty and love to his late 
guardian, Philip led a large army into that 
‘country.’ The result, however, was disastrous 
‘oFrance. Philip's famense force was cut to 


surpat 
Philip soon{after repudiated his Queen Berths, 
‘and concelving a violent passion for Bertrade 
the wife of the Count of Anjou, he boldly carried 
her from her husband, obtained a formal di- 
‘vorce between the Count and Countess on the 
lea of sterility, and then married the divorced 
Bertrade. For this act he was excommunicated 
‘by Pope Urban IE., and so fierce was the papal 
Indignation that an interdict would have been 
fulminated had not the Bishop of Arras obtained 
‘the papal pardon from Pascal II., who had 
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blasphemies, 
_~ Danished the dissolute comedians, improved the 
+ capital, widened and cleansed the streets, and 

Walled and defended the city ; expelled the Jews, 








a 

aa 

bralled him with the Popo, and led not only to hia 
Bout o the fatal misforeane 


sea, nn restoring tis frat wil vo ner pace Of 
Agnes, and dt place 
iiPfidesit not ar Mle heart, "Jen of Bogan 
having ‘usurped the throne of that kingdom, in 
prejudice of the heirs of his elder brother, and 


for the Duchy of Normandy, cited bim to appear 
before his liege lord and answer for his usurpation 
‘and murder; but, failing tomake an appearance 
fo answer te charges, Pili entered Normandy, 

‘Anjou, Touraine, and Poitow, 


‘At the same time the anathemas of the Church. 


d | fell on John, aa they had so lately done on his 


number of abl 
conquest of land. Before, however, his 
fiotilla could put to sea, John, by an abject 
apology to the Church, and the surrender of his 
crown into the hands of the Pope’s legate, had. 
obtained the pontiff’s pardon, and Philip, at the 
‘same time, received a command to relinquish all 
‘attempts upon the state of so good a son of the 
Church as John of England. Atthe same time a 
formidable le e was formed against him by 
England, Flanders, and the Netherlands, and an. 
army of 150,000 men, on the 27th of July, 1214, 
advanced to Bouvines, where Philip, with hardl 

70,000 men, encountered them, and, after a battle 
‘that lasted from dawn till night, in which 30,000 
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‘Though engaged in constant wars, the rest of 
Philip's reign was unimportant, he, in 1223, 
Fetired to Nantes, where he expired on the 14th 
of July, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and 
fhe fory-thind of hie reign Pip was nore 
sn a conquerer, he was a great and just king, 
frugaltn his Ue, dnd exact in he adminatratiod 
of Justice, He curbed te haughty Insolence of 
‘tho great barons, enlarged his kingdom, en- 
couraged manufactures, and, as far as the pollcy 
of the age would allow him’ to go, studied the 
Iappiness and welfare of his subjects, 
‘PHILIP I, surnamed the hardy, born in 
1245, On the death of his father, St. Louis, 
being in Africa, Phillip was proclaimed in that 
country king of France, 1270. He was at the 
me besieging the city of Tunis, but immediately 
concluded a peace, and returning to France, 
Mas crowned at ithelms, In 1243 he marched 
into Sicily to avenge on Peter of Aragon 
dreadful massacre of the French, called the 
Sicilian Vespers. He succeeded in taking 
several towns, but caught a fever, and died on 
1his return to France at Perpignan, in 1285. 
‘PHILIP IV. or THE FAIR, was born in 1268, 
‘and succeeded’ his father, Philip IIL., in 1285, 
He married Jane, daughter and heiress of 
Henry 1., and in right of his wife became king 
of Navarre. In 1285 Phillp engaged in a war 
against Edward I., king of England, and several 
continental princes who had formed an alliance 
with ‘that monarch, In 1302 the Flemings 
Fevolted, and while endeavouring to reduce 
them to subjection, he fought the battle of 
Gourtray, where ie was defeated, with tho los 
of the Count of Artois and 20,000 men. In 
1804 ie gained the battle of Mons-en-Puelie, to 
commeriorate which an equestrian statue was 
erected in the cathedral of Notre Dame at 
Paris, This victory was followed by a peace, 
which was not, however, of long duration, be 
having become engaged ‘in a contest with Pope 
‘Boniface VIUL, resisting the right claimed by 
‘the latter to ‘dispose of all beneflces, which 
‘opposition 80 enraged the Pope that he excom- 
municated Philip, who held the decree in euch, 
contempt that he ordered it to be burnt. ‘The 
succeeding popes condemned the violent pro- 
of Boniface, and Clement V. en- 
‘couraged Philip in his endeavours to abolish the 
order of Kalghts Templars. Ho dled ln 1314, 
PHILIP V., surnamed the Long, was the 
Younser son ot the preceding, and born tn 
1294, In consequence of the Sallque law, which 
exclided the duughters of his brother, Louis 
1g? Hoe na aguae Mase bond 
5.” He made war formed 
aan alliance with Scotland, aud expelled the Jews 
from his dominions. During this relga’ the 
leprosy, which had been brought from Palestine 
by the’ crusaders, committed great ravages in 





He died in 1392. 
PHILIP VI., or PHILIP OF VALOIS, was 
the son of Charles, Count of Valols, brother of 
Philip the Fatr. He was born in 1293, and sue- 
ceeded to the throne in 1298, on the death of 
his cousin Charles the Fair, Edward U., after 
doing homage for the duchy of Guienne in 1387, 
assumed the title of King of France, to which 
SOME No ald lati, th consoquetcn of his 
grandson . The 
ot lseatros wa wal bowed was succeed 


Dy the battle of Cressy, in which fatal conflet 








‘the King of Bohemia, the flower of the Fresct 
nobility, and about 30,000 men perished. In 
the following year, Calais and several other ia- 
portant towns were taken by the English, a 
award, with the knightly feeling common to 
the age, invited Philip to decide their pretenscas 
by single combat, which challenge the Frexct 
monarch declined. In the year 1348 the diss 
ters of his reign were completed by the outbreak 
of a dreadful pestilence, of which a third of the 

eople perished. Philip dled near Charve, 





Sram, 


PHILIP.—Five kings of this name have 
‘on the Spanish throne, between the years 1¥) 
and 1746. 

PHILIP 1, surnamed the Handsome, 1 
the son of the Emperor Maximilian I, and boo 
in 1498, he obtained his right to tlie Spit 
throne ‘through his mother, the daughter # 
Ferdinand ond Isabel. ih reign was wis 

PHILIP IL, the son of the Emperor Chars 
Y.,was born in’1527. By his father’s abdicatia 
hhe, in 1554, became king of the ‘Two Siciks 
and in 1556 succeeded t0 the crown of Spa 
marrying 





Pel 
Spunla crown, lie declared war galas, Est 
‘was present at the 
St. Guentin In commemoration ofthis i, 
he built the Escurial Palace, which, having det 
cated to St. Lawrence, he erected in the form 
that saint’s instrument of martyrdom, a gr 
iron. ‘The intolerant zeal he yed in te 


tyranny of thelr sovereign and vindicate 
‘truth of thelr religious convictions.—See Atv 
The result of that long and 
struggle will be found under ‘the history 
Netherlands, in the lives of the generals 
viceroys he sent to conduct his armies, and 
‘the annals of the kingdom of Holland, 
difference shown to him by the English whit 
‘the husband of, thelr queen, he took an 
ty to avenge, when, on 
Sfary, hs relation withthe country determine; 
‘and in 1558, having completed the equipment 
his immense armament for the tuvasion oi 
conquest of the kingdom, with the conversion 
16, the Invinelble Armada, as 


‘and completeness had ‘at, 
with wonder and alarm. ‘Though a cold ca 
‘and bigot in religion, and 





Carlos, who perished in dungeon Defore he bel 
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attained his twenty-fourth year, will ever re- 
main an inscrutable and heavy blot on the name 
‘of Philip II. ‘This monarch died in the gloomy 
austerity in which he had lived A.D. 1598, 

Pl TIL, the son of the previous king by 
Anne of Austris, was born. in 1578, and succeeded 
‘his father in the twentieth year of his age. The 
whole career of this weak, indolent, and Inxu- 
rious sovereign isa melancholy record of national 
disgrace and constitutional decay. 
the government of his kingdom to his mi 
the Duke of Lerma, he gave himself up to 
luxurious indolence and pleasure, while the 
‘Wealth of his kingdom was lavishly squandered 
by incompetent and venal ministers and favou- 
rites. The mismanagement that attended the 
finances of the state accompanied all the mill- 
‘tary operations of this reign; and 
eteral, Spinola, succeded, after, long tlege, 

in taking the fortified town of Ostend, it was at 
the loss of more than 80,000 of the best Spanish 
troops. At the same time the Netherlands, 
under the leadership of the Nassau family, 
Drought the long war to a conclusion, threw off 
the Spanish yoke, and established their inde- 
pendence, compelling Philip to sign the deed of 
national emancipation. Indinenced by some of 
his father’s bigotry, he, in 1609, 
‘commanding all the Moriscoes to quit his king- 
dom, on pain of imprisonment, in free day 
an act of cruel injustice almost unpe 
Above a million of his best and most skilful sub- 
jects were by this arbitrary measure expelled 
‘from Spain. From the accession of Philip III. 
e of the Spanien nation may be dated. 
iy aed in the third year of his age, 

PHILIPPI, an ancient town of Greece, in 
‘Macedonia, inally an Athenian colony con- 

‘(quered by Philip, who recolonized the place, and | their 
Gave it tho namo it now beara. Tt was ear 
this town that the armies commanded by Marc 
Antony and Octavins Cesar, and Brutus and 
Cassius fought the famous battle that terminated 
‘in the defeat and death of the two latter leaders, 
and closed what had been called the republican 
form of government at Rome. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, an archipelago of 
‘the Eastern Ocean, consisting of about 1200 
islands. Magellan was the frst to dlscover this 
group in the year 1591, but ft was not ‘till the 
year 1965 that they were taken posession of by 

e Spanish. ‘The principal islands are Luconta, 
‘Mindanao, Panay, Palawan, and others. 
-whole of the islands embrace an area of 20,000 


r, | orator, and the 


‘though. his | Pt 


ware, &e., and the exports are birds’ nests, 
uusit, gold dust, pepper, rattane, sago,tortolae- 
‘shell, wild honey, amber, marble, tar, brimstone, 
and many other articles, The ' population 
mounts %0 3,700,000, which is made up of 
mixed races, consating of Europeans, natives, 
whites, and’ negroes, half-castes and Chinese, 
19" 0 north, and ongitadee Tan 37 cast, 
‘anc ? and 197" east. 
PHOCION, a renowned Athenian and 
roguence abd opposed Dehonenes 
juence, and opy wl 
fiat’ goose orsor, coteevoured. wo rales the 
Athenians to declare war against Philip, Phoclan 
seeing in that measure the ruin of Athens ; bat 
when the war really commenced he manifested 
the patriotism and talents of a brave general. 
hheld the generalship of Athens forty- 
four times; but, notwithstanding his superlor 
virtues and abilities, he could not escape perse- 
ution, Alexander’ made several attempts to 
corrupt him, but in vain. He was, at last, how- 
ever, accused of treachery, and deposed, upon 
which he fled, Dut was captared, and afterwards 
polsoned, B.C. 317. His son’ Phocus was a 
‘an of Heentious character, but he arengod bis 
father's death, and erected a statue to his 











‘a decree, | mem¢ 


ory. 
PHGNICIA, a country of Asia on the Medi- 
terranean, occupying the north-west corner of 
Palestine,’ and embracing the small states but 

‘and Sidon (which see), 
4S coun, famous for te beaut purple 
colour known as the 


PHOLADES The’ pholndes ae, perhaps, 
‘the most remarkable among the mollusca, 
general they somewhat resemble a mussel, ex- 
cept that their shell ts found composed of five 
mare pieces; but the most wonderful part of 
‘is thelr penetrating into the 

marble, with no other instrument than a broad 
fleshy substance, somewhat resembling a tongue, 
which issues from the bottom of the shell, by 
which, when small and young, they excavate & 
narrow entrance into the heart of the stone, 
and as, they increase in size they enlarge their 
habitation, which, when completed, resembles 

e bow! of a tobscco pipe, the narrow entrance 


Important elties of 











‘square miles. Magellan, their discoverer, was + whereas, but 
here killed in 1591, after having named them | » years, ago, it was a mere chemical cu. 
after Philip II. of ‘Spain. The principal, pro- oe) 

nets of the Asehipelago are ric, which te | wil the quid, 
hlet food of ‘the natives, brend-tralt, beans, :py consistence; 
cotton, coffee, sago, cocoa-nuts, hemp, cinna- its weight of pow: 
-mon, betel, and Ihe frees are few, dled charcoal is mized, stirred, and evaporated 
‘and those of most con toa dry powder, which ‘is put into earthenware 


mango, and. plantain fm inert 
quality is produced from the ‘mani, anf the 
‘tobacco is° considered excellent. Horses and 
hhorned cattle, introduced 

thrive well, 


dclicacy by the Chinese, and which are found in 
Great abundance, and form one of the principal 
“commodities of export. ‘The manufactures are 
Manila cigars, clgar-case, straw hats, earthen- 
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PIKE.—Tho pike is the most voracious of for, not content with for 
our fresh-water fish; it frequents rivers and ‘of his pigrimage, all rank and 
Jakes, and is often kept in ponds; though in a | privilege, and enduring for montha voluntary 
‘confined piece of water it soon destroys every | poverty, the devotes would start, om 
other fish except the perch, whose spines protect | a journey to Syria or the Holy City of Jerusalera 
4s, Besides fish and frogs it devours the water- | from the farthest confines of Kurope, without & 
rat, and will draw down the young ducks when | cain in his gipeire or paree, or an article of valne 
‘they are swimming about. “Nor does it even | on his person ; content to trust to Providemce or 
itm own fry; 9 gudgeoa of good size has | occasional alms for the means of sustenance and 
reso! by hunger, wil Gayaie La prey wick - 
essed by hunger, wi 
Rie otter, and often come of victorious ia the 
contest. "The body of this fish, which is nearly 
ef equal suddenly decreasing behind 
the dorsal and anal fins, its colour is alive above, 


ith yellow speta; and white benoath, with Diack 
spots, It grows to a great size. 

PILATE, Pownvos, the Governor of Judea, 
ALD. 96, which, hhe commanded for tex 
fairs, Tho Jews broaght Jesus Christ before 

"late, who, percelving that envy and malica 
Secasioned their charges, would have scourged 
the prisoner and dismissed him, but being 
threatened with the wrath of Gasar, Pilate de- 
livered Jesus, whom he had pronesnced inno- 
ent, to be crucified. He is sald to have subee- 
quently treated the Samaritans with great 
cruelty, for which he was recalled by Tiberius, 
And banished to Gaul, where he slew himsel 
AD. 37. 

PILCHARD.—The pllchard is « small salt- 
water fish, larger than an anchovy but smaller 
than the ‘horring, which in other respects it 
Tesembles. ‘They abound in the Mediterranean 
Sea, but are fish of passage. ‘The clef piichard 
faheries are along the coast of Dalmatia, in 
the Gulf of Venice; on the coast of France, 
between Belle Isle and Brest; and along th 
thores of Cornwall and Devonshire, It is a 
aaying of the Cormish men, that the pilchard is 
the smallest fish in siao, the most humerous, 
fund the most profitable of any they take out of 
the sea. The umber obtained from the nets 
at one shooting is amazingly great. In 1767, 
there were at one time enclosod in St. Tre’s Bay, 
‘Cornwall, 7000: each containing 35,000 
fish: in all 245,000,000. ‘The cash paid annually, 
oa an average of ton yeare, for pllchards ax: 
Ported from Cornwall, amounted to £49,532 10s, 

Upwards of 20,000 hogsheads are annaally 
consumed in England; and above 100,000 have 
been exported in one year. 

PILCOMAYO, a river of South America, 
‘ising near Chiequisaea, and Joining the Para- 
Guay’ nearly opposite Ascension. Its course is 
eatimated at 1000 ralles, 

PILGRIM, one wit travels through foreign 
countries to visit holy places, to pay his devo- 
tions to the relics of dead saints, oF situations 
Tendered sacred by the fostateps of our Re- 
emer, or olebrated by tne performance, of 
Pious déedser hely miracles, ‘TMeasoning value 
of & pilgrimage seems'to avo beem acknow- 








ledged from early thmos,sndamong creeds 
all omdous, nought ndertaton 8 the 
christians of thn 

oth crete 

other 

‘lone cheet aay rte performance 
of this species of The devotee, either 


at the order of his confessor, or according to his 


‘Dress of Pilgrim ofthe Fiteenth Centary. 


transport to his destination. Barefooted, with a 
Joose-flowing gaberdine or gown, broad-leaved 
hhat turned up in front, a long staff in his hand, 
and a rope to gird bis loins, with » rade rosary 
depending from it, the Pllgrim sallied from his 
castle or his home, content to beg his daily food, 
‘and depend on charity for the means to defray 
his passage across lakes, rivers, the Hellespont, 
‘and such watery barriers to his destination, $0 
fatiguing and dangerous, even to these 
Deggars, were the pilgrimages in the mid 
‘ages, that numbers perished on their pions 
Journey, sinking on the road from 
rowned in some sudden storm, killed or imy 
soned for life by the infidel, or carried off by 
fever and_plagite contrarséd in the weary 
journey. Having reached the Holy Land, ant 
his adoration to the Blessed Shrine, the 
grim fastened a large cockle-shell in the front 
of his hat, or, tying a branch of Syrian palm to 
the end of his staff—from whence he was some~ 
times called Palmer—he turned his face towards 
home, and commenced his weary Journey’ back. 
‘To render thelr pilgrimage stl mare palnfal 
‘and punish the body for the sins of the hesrt, 
the shoes or sandals were sometimes filled with 
‘Peas or pebbles to lacerate and torture the feet 
and make the jot Penance 








(UR estimate of his sins, journeyed hundreds of 
feria the ‘most painful and uncomfortable 
88 


pain and suftering. "Phe" custom Of pilgrimage 
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4s to be met with in the Scriptures; for we find 
there, that Elkanah and Ann went every year to 
Lilo to pray; and that Jesus and his mother 
yearly to the Temple at Jerusalem for 
he same devout object. 

‘PILLAU, 8 seaport of East Russia, at the 
extremity of a narrow peninsula, between the 
Baltio and the long maritime inlet called the 
‘Terlsche Haff; it is well built, and has a com- 
odious harbour, twenty -twoinles fom 


Derg.  Popultion Latitude, 54° 38” 4°" 
3, longitude, 19° 54” east, 
‘PILLORY, an ancient Norman or Saxon 
Jnstrument of punishment, consisting of a wooden 
frame erected on posts, made to receive and 
‘confine the head and hands of the criminal, in 
‘order to expose him to public view, and render 
‘him on account of his offence infamous. How 
‘early this mode of punishment was in vogue in 
this country we have no authentic information, 
‘ut by an enactment in the refgn of Henry IL, 
dedatitere in weight an menses, pecially 
ters in weights and measures, 
‘Dakers and forgers. Every village having an 
‘honour, leet or barony was obliged to keep a 
pillory tor the punishment of ‘The 
pilory existed tll 1816, when its use was abo- 
for all offences but perjury, but even for 
that it sometimes fell into disuse, and has been 
totally obsolete in this country for'the Jast thirty 


years. 

PILNITY, a village of Saxony, on the Elbe, 
four miles from Dresden. It was here that in 
1799, that the convention, which was to maintain 
the rights of the Bourbons to the throne of 
‘France, was concluded. 

PILUM, pi-tum, anclently was & weapon of 
‘war, a dart or javelin, a short spear chiefly used 
dy the Romaa soldiers and hurled on the foe 
{from the hand as the legion advanced into action, 
and before the man-to-man contest of the short 
deadly sword, and the parrying shield decided 
the fate of battle or empire. Each legionary 
carried two or three weapons in his left hand 
upon going into combat. ‘The weapon hurled 
from the war chariot of the Greeks and the 

chivalry was somewhat different to the 
pilum of the Romans, though in its general 
character the same weapon, 

PIMENTA or PIMENTO, the general name 
of the allspice or pimento tree, a native of the 
‘West Indies, but universally cultivated in 
Jamaica, from whence it is often called Jamaica 
Pepper. "It is the Myrtus Pimenta of Linnzus, 
‘and belongs to the natural order of the Myrtacec. 
See Perez. 

PIMPINELLA, a genus of herbanous plants 
of the sascifrage species, inhabiting the meadow 
lands of Europe generally, and belongs to the 
natural order of Umbeli 

PINCHBECK, an alloy of copper and zinc, 
consisting of three or four parts of copper and 
‘one or two of zinc, according to the colour or 
hardness of the alloy required. Pinchbeck is 
only another kind of brass, and on account of 
its colour (under certain proportions of the two 
metals) resembling gold, was much used at the 
end of the last century’ as an imitation of that 
metal for watch cases, thet during, 8 time, of 
‘great national distress people might have cheap 
‘watches, Rood in the works, but spurious in the 
covering. Pinchbeck is so ealled from the name 
of Ste inventor, 





PINDAR, & Greek poet, flourished in the th 
century B.C. He is called’ the prince of poe, 
In his youth he bore away the poetical prise 
from Myrtis, but in his contest with Corinna wat 
Joa auecesthul, she defeating him five 


beauty. At the Olympic games, where women 
were excluded, Pindar conquered all his rivals, 
‘and received the highest honours. Part of the 


cht to London and sold by auction. 

PINE MARTEN.—This animal is ‘a natire 
of the North, and an inhabitant of the pie 
forests, whence it derives its name. It is abun 
dant in Siberia and the northern portions o 
America, and is not uncommon among the 
‘Wooded ravines in the wild mountainous districts 
of Scotland and Wales. It builds its habitation 
chiefly on the tops of the fir, or seizes on the 
already-formed nest of the squirrel or of some 
bird, whence it drives the owner, and enlarges 
{tfor ite own convenience. Ttshabits are similar 
to those of the squirrel, but more flerce; it 
never meets the wild cat without @ deadly e1- 
counter ensuing; and is sometimes victorious 
even over the golden eagle when that bit 
pounces on it as its prey, seizing its aggresee 
by the throat, and bringing it lifeless to we 
ground. Before the Union, the fur of this specet 
formed a Incrative article of export from Scot- 
land; at present, immense numbers are broagtt 
from Siberia; and in one year the Hudson’ Bay 
Company alone sold 15,000 skins, 

PINNACE, asmall vessel with a square stex. 
either navigable by oars or sails; a ship's boss 








Pinnsees 
and forming part of the complement of 


PIN 
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‘Square-rigged vessels. When used a8 a scout- 
Doat orto carry intlligence, she stepe two and 

masts, ‘mainsalls and jib. The 
pinnace is the most useful boat in the ship's 
‘service, being used for landing or embarking 

‘or crews, carrying stores, water casks, 
aud ohen for weighing the anchér, or carrying 
etches ; in all which purposes she is propell 


by eight or twelve oars; but when used for | his 


dispatch purposes or watering expeditions, the 
udder ls shipped and her cantase Rested. 

PINS are made from brass wire drawn out in 
the usual manner ; it is first straightened, and 
‘then cut off into lengths sufficient for two pins ; 


these are pointed at each end by holding them 
toa wheel about two or thee dozen as ¢ tne, 
turning them all round at once by means of the 
thumb and fingers. ‘The wheel is not mude of 
‘stone but of steel, having the edge cut into fine 
notches like agi 


le after the wires are pointed at 





Pointed wires by a machine acting by means of 
‘lever, by whlch they are compressed into the 
Seay au atone tte 
on ‘are thencl 
in sono Weak aad or s soli of tata, and 
have next to be “tinned” or “whitened.” 
‘which is done by placing them in layers with 
fran tin and eream of tartar, and bolling them 
for some time till they are’ coated with tin; 
thus they are truly electro-plated, although at 
‘the time this process was invented no know- 
Jedge of electro-plating existed, and the theory 
‘ofthe process was not understood. ‘The pins are 
afterwards cleaned, and brightened by shaking 
them in leather baga with bran, which is after- 
wards blown away with « blowing machine: 
the pins are then placed in papers (folded by a 
‘sort of crimping machine) which are put into @ 
Kind of vice, having « number of notches cut in 
it corresponding to the number of pins to be 
suck nono row, and nto theae notches, and 
1e paper ridges, 8 are rapidly 
passed by children, in some’ manufactories 
pins are made entirely by machinery, and these 
fare the solid-headed pins, or pins which have the 
bead formed out of the skme pico of wie asthe 
yw chiefly effected by compression; 
and, in order that this may be readily done, the 
‘wires are previously softened by heat, which is 
one of the principal objections to thelr general 
‘use, as, in consequence of this softening, they 
end t00 readily. 

PIOZZI, Mas., pe-ot-se.— This celebrated 
lady and suthoress was the daughter of Mr. 
ohn Salusbury of Carnarvonshire, and was 
born about the year 1739. On her introduction 
to London life’ and society, she attracted the 
notice of the wealthy Mr. ‘Thrale the brewer, 
Whose wife she subsequently became. It was 
during the lifetime of Mr. Thrale that the 
friendship with Dr. Johnson commenced, and 
‘through which she chiefly derives her popularity, 
After eighteen years of married life she was left 
48 widow, with four daughters, with whom she 
eft London and retired to Bath. It was here 
that she had first met Gabriel Piozz1, an Italian 
‘musician, whom she married in 1784, This 








teful and revengeftl 
5 rev pl 
(Dr. Wolcott) took the opposite view, and wrote 

‘satirical poem called “Bozzy and Piozzi,” 
upon It, Besides the work Just named, ra, 

wrote the “Three Warnings,” a ‘poem, 
course of Joumey through Franco, faly, and 
course of « journey , Ttaly, 
Germany,” “British Synonomy,” ‘dc. ’ Her 
“ Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Re- 
‘maing,” which contain many interesting facts 
relative to Dr. Johnson, havo been recent) 
published. She died et lion, near Bi 

PIPE-FISH or SEA ADDER is found in the 
Orkney Islands, under stones near low water 
mark; It does hot exceed a swan-quill in thick 
ness, and is from seven inches to nearly two feet 
in length. It ts covered with hard radiated 
scales, and is brown-: on the back, and 
whitish on the belly ; its mout {s smaller than 
{ts body, and bent’ upward at the end; the 
Ddreathing-hole at the nape, In the reproduction 
of these fishes, there is this peculiarity : the eggs 
‘lip Into a pou formed by an infation of the 
skin under the abdomen, and are hatched there. 
When the fry are mature, the pouch splits 
spontaneously for their passage. 

PIRAEUS, a town of Greece in Attica, the port 
of Athens, and five miles from the city. In the 
neighbourhood are still to be seen the ruins of 
‘the tomb of Themistocles. Population, 6000. 

‘PIRON, Acexis, a French dramatic poet, 
was born at Dijon,in 1719. His father belonged 
to the medical profession, but educated his son 
racic consoquence of experiencing Heal 
pr in consequence 5 
Wiad reverse of frtune- After ving fa obecus 
rity until he had reached his thirtieth year, he 
repaired to Paris, where he obtained employment 
in writing for the stage, producing, among other 
plays, the Métromante,” one of the best French 
‘comedtes in existence. "He subsequently wrote 
satirical poems and epigrams, and endeavoured 
to,become & member ofthe Academy ; bu, upon 
being rejected, he retaliated by keenly q 
the members of that body. | Piron was a man of 
infinite wit and humour, but his works are too 
often disfigured by extreme lcentioumess. He 
‘wrote his own epitaph, in which he indulged his 
‘wit at the expense of the Academicians, Ho 
died at Paris in 1773, 

PISA, an ancient clty of Italy, on the River 
Amo, which rans nearly through its centre, Tt 
4s situated in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and 
lies in Intitade 43° 43° 11” north, and longitude 
10? 23' 88” east, ‘Tho quays, which are spacious 
and bordered by rows of good houses, extend 
along each of the banks. There are four 
ridges across the Arno, one of which is a very 
handsome structure built of marble. The 
catnedral with ha etiendane bulaings, the 
baptistry, tho cemetery, 1 belfry, is, per- 
haps, the finest specimen thet exist of the’ atyle 
of building called by the Italians, the Gotico- 
Duliing containing toonementa ercophagt ead 

‘cont ‘monuments, sarcophagl, anc 
otuer Greek and Homan antiques, |The inest 
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remarkable bailding in Pisa is the belfry, or 
‘campanile, a cylindrical tower, 178 feet in height, 


constructed of successive rows of 7 
ofmarble; it is extreme! in ite pro- 
‘but its chief consists in ite 


ation sbout thirteen feet out of the per- 
-, whence it is commonly called the 
‘Tower of Piss. Besides the cathedral, 
the eity contains several other elegant churches. 
In the square of the university are several 
handsome buildings chiefty built of marble, and 
‘among the public establishments the hospital 1s 
‘the most conspicuous. ‘The Univernity of Piaais 
one of the oldest in Italy, and has four colleges 
with forty professors; a library, = botanical 
Stnerrtery. is ow pace of gre nuit, 
o r ‘a place of grest antiquity, 
Iaving been one of the twelve towns of: Etraia, 
and was afterwards nted by a colony from 
Rome. It is the of the celebrated 
Galileo, the astronomer. ‘The maldness of the 
celtmate in the winter renders it a great resort 
for invalids, and the celebrated baths in the 
Yielnity attract visitors from s grest distance, 
lation, 25,000. 

PISCES, Fisu, the fourth class in;the division 
of the animal kingdom in the systems of Linneus 
and Cuvier. ‘The characteristics of this class 
are, that they all live in the water, breathe by 
means of gills, swim by means of fins, and are 
mostly covered with cartilaginous scales. ‘The 
‘heart has the same structure, the blood the 
same qualitics as those of the Amphibia, but the 
animals of this class are easily distinguished 
from the Amphibia, by having no such voluntary 
command of their lungs, and by having external 
dranchie or gills, They are vertebral animals, 
breathing by means of gills or branchim, have no 
‘traches or larynx, and whose sole organs of 
locomotion are fins.” In a popnlar sense, omitting 
all sctentific terms, fishes may be regarded as 
Possessing the following distinguishing forms :— 
1. The Com or fiat, where the diameter 
‘ffom aide to side is less than from back to belly. 
2. Depressed, when the ameter from side to 
side is greater than from back to belly. 3. 0- 
Jong, when the longitudinal exceeds the trans- 
verse diameter. 4. Oval, when the base is 
likewise circular. 5. Orbicwlar, when the longi- 
‘tudinal and transverse diameters are nearly 
equal. 6. Gidbous, when the back presents one 
‘or more protuberances, no matter of what shape. 
In astronomy Pisces is the twelfth or last sign 
4n the fixed zodiae, and consequently the last of 
the southern and’ winter signs. It is marked 
thas (ID) on all globes, and is represented by two 
fishes linked together by a string’ attached to 
thelr tails. ‘The san enters this constellation 
about the ith of February. 

PISCINA.—Among the Romans a Piscina 
was a large square enclosed space fled with 
‘Water, and situated in the busiest and most 
frequented streets, wherein the Roman youths 
learned to swim. ’ In ecclesiastical antiquities, 
& term now frequently used in restoring old 
monastic ‘and the erection of modern 
ehurehes on the 
ast centuries. 
and 


ing fountains. ‘The sinks thr 
‘wasted water is made to descend 








‘which the 
to the sewer 


Grain in the wall of the chareb, 
side of the altar, into which the ‘priests 
away the holy’ water, or whatever 


‘The Phetaa, 


deen blessed that was left, after the religions 
ordinance for which it was sanctified had been 
fulfilled, eo that it might not afterwards be used 
for any secular or profane purpose. 

PISTOLE, a gold colt common in Spain, 
Germany, Switseriand, Italy, and some other 
‘countries, varying in value, ‘not only according 
fo the countries in which it was. struck, but 
according to the value of money at particular 
times. The two extremes, however, as 
the pistole‘at the same epoch may be represented 
dy the Spanish pistole, which is estimated as 
worth 168. 14d., and ‘the Sardinian as of the 
value of 223. 64d, 5. 

PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, a small lonely island 
hardly seven miles long, situated in the South 
Pacific Ocean, which has a rocky iron-bound 
coast destitute of anchorage, with a fertile soil 
and a delightful climate, The central point of 
the isle lies in latitude 25° 3” south, and longi- 
tude 130° 8' west. This island takes its name 
and is alone noted for being the spot where the 
mutineers of the Bounty in 1789, Pitcairn, 
Adams, and others, who in that year landed 
‘here with their Otahettan wives, and here passed 
the remainder of their lives. | Nine 
sailors, with six Tahitan men and twelve women, 
having taken jon of the island, which 
they found uninhabited, might, from the rich~ 
ness of the soil and the abundance of natural 











| stung with remorse for his 
! tene and penitent Christian, 
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speeches mm to the Bate Te- 
vd the taxing of the clans 
it was while declaiming tthe war with 


On the 6th of April, 1778, while addreming the 
Peers, he was onized with an at, and. 
fall insenaible ‘on the floor of the house, and 
Tent ita being Invered with opel 
a great pomp 

‘Westminster Abbey, where, at the nations) ex- 
pases monument as erveted to hs memory, 

‘widow being created a baraness, and granted 
‘8 pension of £3,000 a year, to mark the estoem 
and admiration’ of the nation for the valusble 
services, for nearly half a century, of her re 
nowned husband, Pitt, Bar! of Chatham. 


3 | cbscrvation, that he might foster and develop 
‘germs of which his penetration 
had socarly detected in this bis favourite soa. 








he soon attracted general atfention by his 

‘and consdentions opposition to the American 

war and the ministry of which Lord North was 

the political bead. “The manner in which he 

‘at that time vindicated his principles and dung 

‘beck the sareesms levelled at him on account of 

his youth, by the ministers, bas been handed 

from down to postarity in one of ‘the most eloquent 

-of short duration, asin 1757 he returned to his | and powerful speeches ever delivered in the 
former post as Secretary with increased popu- | House of Commans. In 1783, when only twenty- 
Jarity, his infiuenco in the country and over his | four yoars of age, he entered the Cabinet, as 
‘colleagues in offce belng greater than thatexer- | Chanoallor of the Exchequer, under Lord Shel- 
-cleed by any Minister ofState, Under the | burne as Premier, This muinitry lad to give 
‘Anfinenoe of his energy and the direction of bis | way to the soalition between Lord North end. 
us spirit was in- | Mr. Fox; but that cabinet soon after falling to 


it of the public ser- | picces, Mr. Pitt, was intrusted with the formation 
ftaelf both at | of a new ministry, 


i 

ul 

FE 
: 
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Jand filled the | finaneo bill, and the establishment of a sinking 
ith Pride and satisfaction, a fling | fund to reduce the National Debt, were among 

stil] mare increased by the seqwsien of terribory | some of his earllest measures. His advocacy. 
America, India, and other parts of the globe | constitutional acts in opposition to Fox and the 
lnring the continuance of the war, The peace | Princo of Wales, and his prudent conduct during 
‘Lord | the king's illness, rendered Mr. Pitt extremely 
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the present century, Pitt finally succeeded 1 
his long-delayed project of # union of Irelan’ 
trith Ghat Boat? seen afer electing when he 
resigned, In 1804, Mr. Pitt 10 office, 
and in the long and arduous struggle with the 
empire under Napoleon, the premier exerted all 
hls energies to earry the country through the 
formidable dangers that beset her, and break 
the coalitions formed ‘the political power 
‘and commercial well-being of the nation, Great 
snriety, consoquent on the dangerous situation 
of affairs on the Continent, and the fallure of his 
Sri cat ees 
ona out, 
that terminated his valuable iif in 
geventh year of his ago, A.D, 1806, 
‘William Pitt, for the twenty-five years he 
Parliament, is 90 intimately connected with the 
of the kingdom, home and foreign, that 

it is impossible to separate the one from the 
other. The country paid his debts, and honoured 
him with a publlc faneral in Westminster ALbey, 
‘where he was buried beside his illustrious father. 

PIUS, a name common to many of the Popes 
of Bome, nine pontifs of that appellation having 
worn the tiara, between A.D. 142 and 1846, 
Of these the most Important, in an historical 
sense, were Pius VII. and Plus 1X, 

PIUS VIL, Greconto Banwana Curana- 
own, was born at Casena in 1742, and, having 
een educated aa a Benedictine monk, in 178 
‘was advanced to the dignity of Bishop of Tivoli, 
and three years later admitted into the conclave 
as Cardinal, and the first year of the present 
Gentary was lected tothe Papacy. Tn 1601, hey 
French army having quitted tie Eternal City, 
Pius for the first time entered Rome as sovereign, 
Buonaparte at that time entering into the most 
cordial terms of friendship with Pius, whom he 
induced, in 1804, to repair to Paris, to give, by 
his presence, greater écldé to his’ coronation. 
‘The return Napoleon made for this condescension 
on the part of the Holy Father was, in 1805, on 
some frivolous pretext, to invade the temporal 
‘possessions of the Chareh, seize on Ancona and 
Givita Vecchia, annex one of the richest of his 
provinces to the new Kingdom of Italy, and 
finally, becanse Pics refased to enter into 
defensive and offensive treaty with Naples, he 
‘was first Kept a prisoner in hls palace of ‘the 
Quirinal, then rudely selzed by French soldiers, 
Rurrled ‘hastily from his territories, kept for 

“some time a prisoner In Genoa, and uitimately 
conducted to Napoleon's presence at Fontaine- 
Dleau, where, as he still refused the terms of the 

+Emperor, and declined to sanction Napoleon's 
* divorce from Josephine, he was detained in 
lose custody from 1814 till 1814. After the 
Aisasters of the German campaign ‘in the latter 
year, Napoleon thought fit to treat, Pins with 
Snore respect, released him from confinement, 
sand sent him back in formal state to Italy, where 
he devoted the remainder of his life in reforming 
abuses, modifying the criminal code, abolishing 
‘aany ecclesiastical punishments, especially tor- 
ture, and extirpating the hosts of banditti who 
infested his territories, and where he died in 
1823, in the Sit year of his age. 

PIUS IX,, Grovawer Mania Masrat Fin- 
azrm, or PIO'NONO, was born near Ancona in 
1792, and, betng descended trom a ngble family! 
‘was sent to Rome in his eighteenth year, for the 
Purpose of entering the ponte body-guard ; 








but, being attacked with a dan; Mness, be 
made a vow, if spared, to dedicate the rest of 
Pacoveny’ he atvctiy carried oe ad hertae 
recovery, ont; and, 
teem adtnitted a price in 1699, No was seus 
‘Chili, in Sonth America, upon an ecclesiastical 
maiselon, from which he Teturned in two years, 
In 1829 he was ordained Archbishop of Spoleto; 
‘three years later he was translated to Imola; 
snd tn 1840, under the papacy of Gregory XVI, 
‘was made & cardinal. When Gregory died ia 
1846, his extremely mild and gentle manners 
Jed to his nomination and ultimate election to 
the Chair of St. Peter, the more, ambitions 
cardinals hoping to m seeming We 
Alsposition to thelr wills, and in his name exer- 
cise all the functions of government. Pio Nono, 
however, very soon undecelved those who thought 
to trade’ on his weakness, and at once com- 
menced his reign by a course of liberal and en- 
Ughtened poliey, remitting many of the heaviest 
barthens of the people, granting a general am- 
esty, and other good and popular measures, 
The French Revoltionf 184 aoko an anor, 
10 tn. every capl ‘continent 
Europe; and a revolution broke out in Kome of 
remarkably violent character; the government 
was overthrown, the Pope made a 2 
his palace, and’s republic proclaimed. Pixs 
contrived to in disguise to ‘where, 
flinging from him all the lberal prineiples with 
which he had commenced his reign, he called 
upon Austria, France, Spain, and Naples to vin- 
Gicate the Church, outraged in his person, to 
punish his rebellious subjects, and restore him 
to his temporal throne and spiritual  stafl. 
France immediately responded to this summors, 
‘and in 1849 a complete army was landed, and 
marched on Rome, which was directly invested, 
and, after & destructive but useless siege, Gari- 
Daldi, who commanded the defences, was obliged 
to capitulate. 

Pius IX. returned to his capital, with bis 
Prime Minister Cardinal Antonelli, while a 
French garrison, permanently quartered in the 
city, has up to the present time the 
pontiff in his tiara and the minister in his office; 
while education, finance, trade, literature, and 
art are at the lowest ebb, all expression of opinion 
stifled, and brigandage and corraption rampant. 

PIZARRO, Francesco, a celebrated Span- 
ish leader, adventurer, and discoverer, was the 
natural son of @ meritorious officer,” and was 
born at Truxillo in Spsin, in 1480, his tather, 
having entirely neglected his education, ant 
‘treated him asa mere serf, giving him the pest 
of srine-herd. Pier), when. he 0 
man’s estate, e ity put on him 
by his parents, left hie menlal office, and Jotaing 
‘the army of Spain, served with honour and credit 
in the Italian ware. He was in this subordinate 
position, when the reports of the fabled wealth 
of the New World just discovered by Columbus, 
Decame the common theme of conversation, ani 
Pizarro, strongly impressed with the idea o 
carving out for himself field of honour, wealth, 
and adventure, Joined the expedition fitted out 
by Ojeda, and sailing for America, was present 
‘at all the battles fought in Hi ‘and Ceo 
tral America, and crossing the Isthmus, was 
‘among the first to sight the new world of waters, 
the Pacific ocean, In all these expeditions 
Pizarro was conspicuous for his indomitable 
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his scorn of danger, quick apprehen- 
‘sion of difficulties, and happy readiness of expe- 
dient, and though unable either to read or write, 
his military genius was s0 conspicuous, that he 
was soon trusted with unlimited command, 
After fourteen years ‘in constant action 
and danger, he found himself, though high in 
authority, as poor in puree as when he first left 
Seville. “Havlog, however, formed a partnership 
with Don Almagro, and Hernando de Luque, & 
rich priest, to make discoveries on the Western 
shores of the South American continent, Pizarro 
in 1524, set sail for Panama, in one vessel with a 
force of 119 men, and after discovering Pera, 
and establishing ‘friendly relations with the 
natives, and closely observing thelr form of 
government, he determined, as his force was too 
smaall to effect the conquest of so rich and pros- 
Perous a country, to return without atteinpting 
‘any hostile meatures with the Peruvians. The 
next seven years Pizarro passed in vain endes- 
‘Yours, to induce either the governor of Panama 
{9 aiford him means sufcent for his object, of 

e Spanish monarch, to whom return 

% offer his petition for assistance; all the 
‘monarch would award, was the empty title of 
military and civil governor of any state in 
South ‘America he could obtain, providing he 
‘succeeded in enlisting specified number of 
followers to carry out and support his adven- 
t 


re. 
In 1531, Pizarro, with his threo brothers and 
180 men, set sail in ;two smal: ships for Peru, 
leaving Ahnagro to follow with reinforcements, 
and landing about 300 miles to the north of 
‘Tumbez, and southward, after many 
delays finally. reached the important town of 
‘Tumbez, where he was joined by his relnforce- 
ments. "At this time Peru was distracted by a 
‘civil war between the two sons of the late Ince, 
or Emperor, the one being the legitimate, the 
other the illegitimate son ; the latter, Atabalipa 
‘or Attalaba having usurped the.throne. To this 
Prince and his cause, Pizarro at once “attached 
jimself, and under the plea of amity and alliance 
Pizarro was allowed to advanee into the heart of 
‘the country, and post himself in an intrenched 
fort, in close proximity to the Peruvian army,in 
‘the’ centre of which the quarters of the Inca 
were situated. Pizarro, having perfidiously in- 
vited Attalabe to visit him in his encampment, 
immediately made him his prisoner, demanding 
from the enraged Peruvians an cnormous ran- 
‘tom, before the Inca could be permitted to 


regain his liberty. t at the profunation 
‘fred thelr Soveregas whe ‘person they 


chamber with bars and ‘ingots of gold. 
featoration of thelr monaree 





to’ the 
Christian religion, for Attalaba, having asked 
for am evidence of the god of the Spaniards, 
when the priests attempted to convert him, 
ut the book they had given him to his ear, and 
earing no sound from it, indignantly threw it 
on the ground as not coming up to his idea of 
what they had told him it sald. The horror 
of the priests at this desecration of their faith 
gave all that Pizarro roquied of authority for 
‘the barbarous murder of the Inca ; that wassoon 





| grass grew in 


after consummated, and reinforcements flowing 
{n, Pizarro was soon in a poaltion to advance in 
Ihis conquests of the country, and after a fright- 
ful loss of life besieged and’ took the great city 
of Cuzco, and leaving oue of his brothers and a 
art of his foree to secure the town, proceeded to 
subjugate the rest of the kingdom. After en- 
during the tyranny of the Spaniards for five 
years, the Peruvians made one last and only 
ver their Uberty and expel the 
ceruel invader, but being prom 
met and defeated with savage vengeance, 
spirit of resistance died out of the oppressed 
People, who sank et ones into the slaves and 
of burthen of thelr conquerors. A. 
new and far more formidable enemy, however, 
sprang up in the person of his late friend and 
partner Almagro, who, Jealous of Plearro’s power 
snd authority, setup & rival claim, and having 
selzed the elty of Cuzco, began & formidable 
fosurrection. Against ‘this unexpected foe 
Pizarro advanced with all his accustomed spirit. 
‘and bravery, and the two parties meeting, & 
fleree combat ensued, which resulted in the total 
overthrow of the rebels and the capture of 
Almegro, who was tmmediately tried as a rebel, 
and executed as a traltor, 1538. 

For the next three years, Pizarro governed 
the new ee of Pera as viceroy for the 
Spanish Crown, with absolute authority. In 
Tune 1541, however, the son of Almagro, and 
‘some of the devoted ‘friends of the adventurer, 
Tio had long mediated revenge, found reans 

enter the viceregal palace, and overcoming 
his guards burst into Pizarro's chamber, where, 
after a desperate resistance worthy of his most 
herole deeds, the conqueror of Peru, after selling 
his life dearly, fell beneath the polgnards of his 
furious assailants, an end that, Dut for the’ inde~ 
Uble infamy attached to his’ name for perfidy 
and cruelty we might and admire. In 
1835 Pizarro founded the elty of Lima, the 
modern capital of the country, giving to’it af 
the time the name of “ Cuidad do Lon Reges.” 

‘PLAGUE.—Thisis a very acute, destructive, 
malignant, and contagious discaso; being & 
putrid fever in its worst degree, and usually 
proving mortal. It is sald to ‘be an exotic 
lsease, never bred or propagated in England, 
Dut always imported from abroad, and particu- 
larly from the Levant, the coasts of Asia the 
‘Lesser, and Egypt, where it is common, 

‘The Plague of London, in 1665, carried off in 
the space of alx months 160,000 persons. Dur- 
ing the progress of the disease, fear seems to 
have stecled the hearts of men; "for as soon as 
its nature was certainly known, above 40,000 
servants were turned into the streets to perish. 
No one would receive them into their houses, 
‘and the villagers near town drove them a 
‘with pitchforks and firearms, To the imm« 
honour of Sir John Laurence, at that time Lord 
Mayor or London, it is recorded that he took 
these wretched fugitives under his immediate 
Protection, relieved them with his own fortune 
as Tong ast lasted, and then su ted them by 
subscriptions which he 20 n all parts, 
‘The king contributed a £1000 week ; and in 
the whole the vast sum of £100,000 was dis- 
tributed weekly, 

Nothing could exceed the desolation that 
reigned in every part of the smetrop 

The enn al the nope ers 
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Plague Dress to 1606, 


the dead carts, that there were dead In the 
house; and the only sound was the occasional 
Pinging of a bell na tho carts went by loaded 
‘with thelr melancholy freight, ‘The drivers of 
these carts were dressed in & pecullar suit of 
eather, og shown fn he engrating, and 20 
then the} “Bring out your dead,” us 
the carte turned down another ‘treet. Yt is 
warthy of remark that this direful disease, 
which, for a sories of ages, had, with very ahort 
intervals, visited our capital in its most dreadful 
forms never has appeared among ns since the 
rebuilding of the city, in an open and alry 
manner, after the great fire in 166. 
PLANCHE, Jasczs Rostrsow, born in London 
1796, "He is descended from s French family, 
‘which came to England on the revocatian of the 
edict of Nantes in 1685. Early in life he wrote 
4 burlesque entitled “ Amoroso, King of Little 
Britain,” for a private which was 
afterwards accepted by the committee of man- 
agement of Drury Lane Theatre, where it was 
Drotueed with complete enccene th 1818. “This 
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cap (Planta Genista). 
throne in 1254, and 


PLASSEY, a town of Bengal, artd a district 
of Nuddeah, on the Baggarrully or Ho 
River, eighty-three miles from Caleutta. its 
ITT over the ara the Bengal Viesy 
over the army of the eeroy, 
and which established British supremacy it 
PLATA, Rro pz za, is a river of 
America, and one of the largest tn th 
It is a continuation of the Paraguay, 
‘through a flat country is joined by 
which robs ft of its name, and by a variety o 
smaller streams, the Parana, being joined 
Uruguay, expanding together into the sea like 


applies 5 


‘Video and the Punta de’ Piedras, or Stoney 
Point, which some have considered as tts 
limits, eighty miles broad. At Buenos Ayres, 
200 miles from the mouth, it is about 


Sts shoals, but also by the tmpetaous winds: 
sweep at intervals over the vast plains of the 
Pampas to the south-west of Buenos Ayers, 
‘whenee they are called pamperos, and rush. 
‘this wide opening with unequalled fary. 
‘Video is the safest port, thoagh those of Buenos 
Ayers, Barragon, Maldcnado, and Colonia afford 
different degrees of anchorage and security. 
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PLATA, La, or ARGENTINE CONFEDERA- 
TION, © republic of South Ameries, bounded 
‘on the north by Peru and Brazil, on the south 
dy Patagonia and the Atlantic, on the east by 
Brazil, and on the west by Chilli, and the 
Tange of the Andes, has an area about 900,000 

= square miles, latitude between 22° and 41° 
south, and jongitude between 67° and 70° 
West.’ ‘The country consists principally of 
two ‘vast plains, treeless, but during = por- 
of the year covered with verdare, and in 
‘the summer completely dried up; along its 
‘West frontier there are some elevated moun- 
‘Jain ranges, and in the south the pampas 
sre covered with huge thistles, interspersed 
‘With numerous salt lakes, some of them very 
The principal rivers are the Colorado 
and Desaguadero, and, with the ex¢ of the 
Pampas, which is watered by the Rio Negro, 
nearly the whole of the country belongs to the 
dasin of the Plata, ‘The animals comprise the 
Jaguar, pums, the armadillo (millions of oxen 
Toam at large over the plains, or are reared on 
breeding estates of vast extent), and numerous 
‘small quadrupeds, which supply the Chinchilla 
skins; horses and’ mules are also plentiful, with 
herds of sheep and swine, these last, however, 
are of inferior breed. It produces cotton, rice, 
indigo, sugar-cane, and tobacco, cocoa, cochineal, 
chincona bark, madder, Paraguay’ tea, and 
various fruits, though agriculture generally is 
very backward. ‘The mineral products are sale, 
coal, sulphur, alum, and mineral pitch. ‘The 
chief manufactures are fishing nets, yarn, ropes, 
saddle cloths, blankets, and otber fabrics, which 
‘the Indians make fromthe fibre of the aloe, and 
dye with "gest skill. In Cordova, morocco 
leather and turned articles are manufactured, 
‘and they export furs, bullion, horsebair, horns, 
tallow, beef, &e. The government is nominally 
republican, with the legislative power theoreti- 
‘sally vested in a junta of forty-four deputies, the 
half of whom ate annually renewed by popular 
lection, and in @ senate of two deputies from 
gach department. Population estimated at 
"800,000. ‘This territory was first discovered by the 
‘Spaniards in 1517, and settled by them in 1553. 
In 1816 it became independent of Spain, and in 
1885 De Rosas was elected dictator of Buenos 
Ayres, which he held till defeated by Urquiza, 
‘when ‘he fied to Each state may be 
Tegarded as an independent republic. 

PLATO, an illustrions Greek philosopher, 
‘tom at Athens, B.C. 439, He was the son of 
Ariaton, and grandson of Aristocles, and, on his 

+ Mother’s side, descended from Solon. He 
Yecelved. instruction in. all kinds of gymnastic 
+ exereiges, and to some received 
the name of Plato from an Argive wrestler, 
4m account of the broadness of his shoulders 
and the robustness of his frame. His former 
mame was  Aristocles, which was that of 
his grandfather. He first studied music and 








Poetry, but on hearing Socrates deliver a! 


Aiscourse he burnt his productions, and became 
hia disciple, and at his death,’ which took 
¢ in_ 339, Plato left Athens, and travelled 
different countries ‘in search of know- 
26x puisholat Ber i 16, held saan 
, put at les 
‘others tranalated into French, German, and 
+ English. The philosophy of Plato is so sublime, 
‘his morality #0 pare, and his views of the Divine 


‘Being and a future state so clear, that he has 
deen thought to have had a knowledge of the 
Mosaic writing, a mpposition which, considering 
his tong co in Egypt, is not improbable. 
Died 347 B.C. : 

PLATOFF, Covxr, a celebrated Hetman of 
the Cossacks, born in 1763. Having early entered 
the Russian’ service, he greatly distinguished 
himself against the Turks in Moldavia, and was 
| promoted to the rank of general of cavalry. His 

‘great abilities, however, were displayed during 





‘Plato, Hetman of the Cousachs, 


the French invasion of Russia, when,at the head 
of twenty regiments of Cossacks, he hang on 
the enemy's advancing and retreating columns, 
amd by the havoo and terror he inspired, contri-’ 
Duted greatly to the triumph of that campaign, 
Jn 1813 he formed part of the Russian army of 
occupation of Paris, and in 1814 accompanied 
‘Alexander to London, and in 1815, after Water- 
joo, was again at Paris with his irregular horse, 
and after the peace retarned to the banks of the 
Don, where he died in 1818. 

BLATUS, Marcus Accros, born at Sarsina in 
Umbria, about 227 B.C., a Latin comic dramatist. 
He was of low birth, but settling in Rome, his 





plays were performed with great success. They 
| Contain a great deal of natural and entertaining, 
| humour. Only twenty are extant. Died 184 B.C. 
| ““PLAYFAIR, a Scotch mathematician, bora 
' atBenvle, Forfarshire,in 1743. In his eighteenth 
Year he became a candidate for the — 
| ship of mathematics at the Marischal College, 
| Aberdeen, and was only excelled by two older 
men, but in 1785 was appointed Joint professor 
in Edinburgh, and in'1805 succeeded to the 
chair of natiral philosophy at the same seat of 
Jearaing in Is22 he published, « Iiuatrations 
of the Hiuttontan Theory of the Earth,” and 
aterwards contributed t the “ Edinbargh Re- 
| view ” « Outtines of Natural Philosophy,” “ Ele- 
| ments of Geometry,” &e. Died at Edinburgh, 
|“ PLAYFAIR, Lyon, born in Bengal, India, 
1819, from whence he war sent to the Bast 
| India, to receive his edueation at the Univeraity 
| of St. Andrews, and showing a strong taste for 
| chemical science, was in 1854 placed tunder Pro- 
fessor Graham at Glasgow. In the following 
| year he went to India, but shortly returning to 
| Europe, reamed his chemical studies under his 
‘former tutor at University College, London, and 
| passed in 1838 to the celebrated laboratory at 
i ‘where, under Lisig, he made great 
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88, and taking the degree of Doctor of 
josophy, returned to London, where he trans- 
lated some of the great German chemists’ re- 
ports on the of chemistry. In 1843 he 
fessor of Chemistry’ in the Royal 
Institution of Manchester. His next appoint- 
‘ment was as chemistto the Museum of Economic 
Geology. He was one of the most active com- 
missioners in the Great Exhibition of 1881, and 
for his services was created » Companion of the 
Bath, and was farther rewarded by Prinee Albert 
‘with ‘the appointment of gentleman usher in his 
household, He subsequently became sole secre- 
tary of the department of science and art. Dr. 
Playfair pub ‘some valuable analyses of 
‘coal gas in the memoirs of the Museum of Eco 
nomic Geometry, and several lectures on the 
products exhibited at the Exhibition. Through- 
‘out his career he: great scientific know~ 
edge, and was one of the best chemical analists 
of his time, 

PLEBIAN, one of the great divisions into 
which the Roman people were divided by the 
founder of the Republic, Romulus, a plebian sig 

ig one of the common people, an individual 
of the lower ranks of society, in contradiction to 
the patriclans or members of the aristocracy of 
the city. Romulus divided bis first rude sub- 
Jeets into patricians, or men of wealth and sub- 
‘stance, and pledei, ot the poor and lower order, 
who, by the enactments made in the infant 
state were appointed to cultivate the land, tend 
fhe flocks and eaitle, and fellow any mechinical 
gcenpation. In fact, all who lived by toll and 
industry, whether manual or mental, in thedays 
of the Republic, were of necessity plebians, 
eal, indolenes, urary, and the function of 
governing being’ regarded as ge 
mark of patrician rank. See PATRICLAN. 

PLECTRUM, a fork, small instrament 
‘made of wood, horn, ivory, or sllver, used by the 
ancients to strike the chords of the lyre and 
other stringed instruments—a tuning fork. The 
dards and troubadours of the early and middie 
‘centuries carried the am by & gold chain 
‘over the neck, and with it struck the strings of 
the harp and ‘any other musical instruments of 
the lyre character. 

PLEIADES, a name given to seven of the 
daughters of ‘Atlas and Pleione, one of the 
Oceanides. ‘They were placed inthe heavens 
‘after death, where they formed a constellation 
called Pleiades, Their names were Aleyone, 














‘Merope, Mala, Electra, Tayeta, Sterepe, and 
Celeno.’ ‘They’ all, except Merope, who married 
‘& mortal, had some of the gods for their suitors. 


On that account Merope’s star shines more dim 
among the rest of her sisters. ‘They are some- 
‘times ‘called Atlantides, from thelr father, or 
Hesperides, from the gardens of that name 
‘Which belonged to Atlas. 

PLENARY INDULGENCE, an act of in- 
ulgence emanating from the Pope by which his 
Holiness grants an entire remission of penalties, 
fasta, vigils, and prayers, due, or which should 
have’ been paid for his sins, conceived or com- 


PLESIOSAURUS, an extinct of 
gigantic marine carnivorous animals, 
‘0 the family of extinct lizards of the sea, 
PLEURA, a serous membrane which, like 
~ the peritoneum tn the abdomen, lines the whole 





cavity of the thorax, envelopes the organs con- 
tained in that pace, and is reflected back on the 
ribs, intercostal muscles, and diaphragm, and 
forms & complete cul-de-sac or blind investure 
to th cavity. The pleura in its course 
forms folds, called processes, which virtually 
divide the thorax into three cavities, in a per- 
‘pendicular or vertical direetion, which are known 
to anatomists by the name ‘of the anterior, 
middle, and posterior medisting, It is the in- 
flammation of this membrane that gives rise.to 
the term commonly used in the practice “of 
physic of pleuritis or pleurisy. 

PLINY, Catos Puinros Szconpus, called the 
elder, born, it is supposed, A.D.” 23, of an 
filusttious family, and in his youth bore arms 
with great reputation, but afterwards entered 
the College of Augurs. 'V appointed him 
Procurator of Spain, when he devoted his 
to public affairs and his nights to study. 

‘was an indefatigable observer of Nature's works, 
and to this epirit of observation sacrificed bs 
life; for, lying in the Gulf of Naples with 
fleet which he commanded, he was surprised 
an extraordinary cloud from Vesuvias 
and immediately landed at the foot of the 
‘mountain, when the exhalation from the burning 
lava overcame him, and he was suffocated. Of 
all the works of Pliny none remains ‘but hs 

fataral History. a encyclopedia 
of ancient history, and is divided into thirty- 
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atComum about A.D.62. Atthe age of nineteen 

leaded in the Foram with an eloquence equal 
to the greatest orators of his time, and whea 
‘Trajan ascended the throne, he conferred up 
Pliny the dignity of Consul, when, at the desi 
of the senate, he pronounced that fine oration 
which is extant, entitled the ““Panegyric 0: 
Trajan.” He was some time after appointed 
Governor of Pontus and Bithynis, where be 
abolished the arbitary imposts and the 
Persecution of the Christians, of whom he gave 
‘liberal account to theemperor. He afterwards 
settled at Comum, his native place, where he 
established an acadamy and I for young 
men who had not the means of education. 
Besides his ‘on Trajan,” Pliny wrote 

of hisown times. Died about 116. 

, & well-known edible fruit, the pro- 
duce of a tree, belonging to the genus Prunst. 
Also the sum of £100,000 sterling. 

PLUMBAGO, a well-known mineral, gene- 
rally called blacklead, which 1s chemically’ a car- 
onate of the oxide of lead, though the carbon, 
fs in the largest proportion, so much so that, 
next to the diamond, plambago is one of the 
purest forms of carbon to be met with in mature. 
‘This article, of which all drawing pencils sre 
made, is found in greater abundance, quality, 
and excellence of colour in England’ than it 
any part of the world. The finest kkind is found. 
in Cumberland at Borrowdale, and the next ia 
quality in Sutherlandahire in Scotland. Norway 
and America also produce ft, bat in combination 
‘with slate or felspar, and consequently far inferior 
2 that obtained trom Westmoreland and Cum 
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PLUNKET, Witttax Coxronax, Finst 
Lop, born at Newtown, in Cork, 1764." While 
Mill A student at Trinity College, Dublin, he 
Aistinguished himself by his oratorical talents, 
and under the influenes of Lord Charlemont 
‘was retarned to the Irish Purllament, In 1788 
he was called to the bar, and obtained such & 
large practice, that by the year 1807 he had 
‘acquired o fortune, and in the same year was 
Teturned to the British House of Commons, and 
attaching himself to the Whigs, became a 
‘Powerful orator of thelr party. In 1827 he was 
created Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in Ireland, and a peer of the United King- 
dom, and in 1830 became Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, which post he retained till 1841, Lord 
Plunket’s later years were spent in retirement 
At his estate in Ireland, where he died in 1854. 


PLUTARCH, born at Choerons Bastia about | guildhall 


48, a distinguistied Greek blographer and mo- 
alist. When but a young man he rose to dis- 
tinction, and was entrasted with several im- 
portant missions, which he executed with honour, 
‘afterwards travelled through Greece and 
Egypt, where he wrote « treaie on Tis and 
in 
Tlustrious Men” and his Morals;” both have 
‘been translated into English, He died at an 
advanced age at the place of his birth. 
“PLUTO, the son of Saturn and Aps. Hein 
herited his father’s kingdom with his brothers 
Jupiter and Neptune, receiving as his share 
the infernal regions. All the goddesses refused 
to marry him, but upon his seeing Proserpine, 
the daughter of Geren gathering fowere ths 
plains of Enna, he became enamoured of her, 
End immediately carried her away. Black vic 
fime, and particularly bul, where serifced to 
‘The dog Cerberus watched at his fect, the 
Rarples horeed around Hn, Proserping at on 
his left, and the Parcoze occupied his right hand. 
‘Pluto if called by some the fatber of the Eume- 


Rides. 

PLUTUS, in the Grecian mythology the 
of riches, and ted as blind because 
distributed them iminately. He was 
lame, because he came slow and gradually, and. 
had wings to intimate that he flew away with 

‘more velocity than he approached mankind, 
‘PLYMOUTH, a maritime town in the county. 
of Devonshire, in England; latitude, 50° 22° 
north ; longitude, 4° 102” west, It is, on ac- 
count of its harbour, one of the most tmportant 
naval stations in the kingdom, and is situated at 
the head of Plymouth Sound, which is formed 
by the rivers Piym and Tamar at thelr con- 
finence with the sea. The town stands on the 
eastern sido of a peninsula, enclosed between 
these two rivers, at the mouth of the 
About a mile and a half to the west of Plymouth 
Dock is a separate town, dependent entirely on 
the docks, and nearly equal to Plymouth in size 
and population, The town of Stonehouse con~ 
nects Plymouth and Dock, and forms almost a 
continuous Iine of buildings from one to the 
other. The port and harbour of Plymouth are 
‘noted for thelr extent and security, being capable 
of containing 2000 sail of g, and consists 
of several divisions or smaller harbours. Sutton 
Pool {s that which immediately joins the town, 
being almost encircled by the Buildings. Cat- 
water Harbour is an extensive sheet of water, 
formed by the estuary of the Plym, The har- 











‘works are his “Lives of | &c. 


Plym. | twelve years of age. 





our or bay of Hamoaze is & magnificent basin 
‘at the mouth of the Tamar, along the bank of 
which the wharf wall extends, and which, from. 
the depth of water, allows the largest ships to 
range along the jettles, and take in their stores 
immediately from the wharf, Altogether ther 
are nine docks, and the one last formed is the 
largest in Europe. At the mouths of these 
various harbours, the great bay of Plymouth 
Sound forms an ‘excellent rosdstead, which is 
rendered secure by the construetion of a break- 
Thade nthe reign of Wiliams leis noe ne. 
me jam III., 13 not large. 
The d isat and is one of the 
finest in the world. ‘The vietualling establish- 
ments of the dockyard are on a large scale, 
and the naval hospital is at Stonehouse. | The 
principal public buildings of Plymouth are, 

I, prisons, theatre and hotel, public 
Mbrary, an exchange, and market-place; also 
fhe ancient parish chureh, which ‘consists of & 
nave, side aisles, and chancels, with a tower at the 
‘west end, ornamented with pinnacles, and various 
Uther places of public worship, for ‘all Jenomi- 
nations, besides almshouses, hospitals, schools, 

Government has several military establish 
ments hero, such as barracks, hosptals, and 
prisons, whilst fortifications have been erected 
atdifferenttimesforitssecurity. Thecitadel was 
uilt in 1672, in the time of Charles II.,and con- 
tains extensive barracks and the governor's resl- 

of bullaing prising. te. cant 
range 1&8, coMt i 
and ovens for supplying the navy with bread. 
The chief manufactures of Plymouth are, sail- 
cloths, ropes, glass, soap, starch, and. sugal 
Fefinng, Tt Fetnrns two members to Parliament 

06 registered electors. Population, with 
Devonport, 105,000. It is ‘the birthplace af 
John Kitto, the celebrated biblical scholar ; also 


of Sir Franels Drake, 

, which It traverses from 
east to west, irrigating with its affluents the 
entire plains of Piedmont and Lombardy. It 
Tises in the Cottian Alps, flowing north-east to 
‘Turin, and holding an easterly course chronghont 
the whole length of ‘Lombardy, discharging 
feeit into the Adrlale, about tty miles fom 
‘Venice; its estimated length is about 340 miles, 
nearly 300 of which are navigable, It abounds 
with salmon, sturgeon, and other fish. 

POCAHONTAS, the name of the daughter 
of powerful Indian chief of Amerits, Powhatan, 
Mhowe tribe and country lay adjacent to, the 
newly-formed settlement of Virginia. This 
Deautiful, affectionate, and courageous girl was 
born about the year 1595, and first displayed. 
her courage and humanity in 1607, when only 
English. F vingaia, Captain, Sint, 

iglish governor of a, Ci q 
having been taken prisoner by Powhatan, n one 

‘border wars of the time, was, 
Seoprding to Tndian customs, contemned fo 
and had already laid his head on the stone, an 
the red chief had lifted the war club to dash 
ont his brains, when his beloved child Poca- 
hontas, who had watehed the brave Pale-face 
calmly’ prepare. to aie, ruabed forward, and 
covering the prostrate captive with her ‘body, 
‘held up her hand in supplication to her father. 
“Ather| the governor’ life was spared, 
‘and he was permitted to retarn to his settlement, 
fd wach torms of amity apa. ito, betwess 
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‘son, was taken suddenly il, and 
died 1617, in the twenty-second year of her age. 


PODOLIA, a government of Russia in 
and fo ‘8 portion of the anetent 
‘of Poland Endl is boundet on the 

north by Volhynia, south by Bessarabia, east 
Kiew and Kherson, and west by Austrian 
GHizia and Bessarabia, and has a flat stony, 
though fertile area of 15,000 square miles. 
Corn, cattle, horses, sheep, swine, and poultry 
are the chief farming and agricultural products 
of the country, while, she minerals consist of 

-tron, saltpetre, alabaster, lime, gypsum, an 
stone, ‘The principal rivers are the Dneister and 
Boug or Bug, and the province is divided into 
‘twetre districte, each named after @ chief town. 
‘Population estimated at 1,800,000. 

POITIERS, a town of France, in the Depart- 
ment of La Vienne, near the River Ciain, Afty- 
eight miles from Tours. It is divided into four 
quarters, and built in a mean und antiquated 
style; the streets are steep, winding, and ill- 
‘paved; there are several squares, the finest of 
‘which is the Place Royale; it has a cathedral, 
several other churches, and Roman antiquites, 
‘The manufectures are, woollen caps, stockings, 
loves, and leather. Poitiers is celebrated for 
Ibeing the scene of the celebrated victory of the 

Prince im 1366, when John, ‘king of 
France, was taken prisoner, and brought to 
land. It was for three centuries attached 

‘to the crown of Bogland. 

POITOU, the mame of an old province of 
France before the Revolution, but now sub- 
divided ‘the Departments of La Vienne, 
the Deux Serres, Le Vendée, Charente, and 


"POLAND, once a large and important king- 
dom stated in the novch-east of Europe, Det 
3 





now expunged from all maps as an independent 
euntry Boland was bounded on tho ort by 
the Baltic, south by Wallachia, Moldavia, and 


- Hungary, west by Germany, and east by Russia, 
“aa yas the most level country: in’ Europe, 
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‘Decame the mest warlike nation in 
from the time when the Turks first 


it 


1674, John Sobleald was advanced to 
dignity, and under him the Polish arms 
‘a glory that eclipsed all other nations of 
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nople, ‘The war of succession that ; 
‘etween Charles XIT. of Sweden and Fredett 
Augustus of Saxony almost rained the Kinga 
‘and hastened its fatal end. Count Poniatowst, 
‘who, in 1764, was elected to the throne by te 
ame of Stanislaus Augustas, was the last Hig 
of Poland. Under this unfortunate 





of ia. partition 
ancient nation, which drove Stanislaus fn 
‘France, was perpetrated in 1772. In 
further dismemberment was effected 
the three great powers, and the whole of 
‘brorbed, except the ancient ety of 
‘with a few miles of adjacent country, 
elected into a free and independent sate 
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‘attempt made in 1846 at Cracow to regain 
national independence ended, as all others had 


POLARITY, the 
bodies, or that quality of a 
Peouliar ‘properties 


of two forces in 
in virtue of 
fm certain 


nent 
i 






of Kaward IV., and cousin-german 
to the mother of Heary VilI., born at Stourton, 
be wea coviod of Mapision: Coleee’ One, 
he was ° 

‘where he made considerable} 


Rot take the title till the day sfter Cranmer“s 
death. He was shertiy afterwards elected 
Chanceller for both universities, which he visited. 
commission. It is difficalt to abeolve Car- 
from all 80g) 
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r-under danger ofits lib, and: web, from its 
intensely offensive odar, 
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the kingdom: He had been promoted to the 
dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, bat did 





POLIGNAG, Panece Jouss px, the mintstef 
and favourite of Charles X., born at Paris 1780, 
‘He was the son of the Duke amt Duchess of 


In 


1804 he and his 
it to Franee and 
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Corinth. Only a part of this valuable work has 
‘come down to moderndays. The first five books 
are entire, but of the rest only fragments 

POLYCRATES, a king or tyrant of Samos, 
who, in the sixth century before Christ, made 
‘himself master of several of the Zgean Islands, 
and even carried his conquests over many of the 
cities on the shores of Asia Minor; he was 
‘treacheroualy murdered near the city of Mag- 
neaia, B.C. 522, by Arcetes the governor. 

POLYPI, in zoology, the fourth class of the 
Radiata or Zoophyta, or fourth division of the 
animal kingdom.—See Zoorurrs. 

POMERANIA, a maritime state of Northern 
Germany, appertaining to the kingdom of 
Prussia; bounded on the north by the Baltic 
Sea, south by Brandenberg, east by West 
Bruessin, and west by the Grand Duchy of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin; it has # coast-line of 
200 miles, breadth of from thirty to eighty, 
and a superficial area of 12,000 square miles. 
The land is genoraly at, but toleraby ferdls 
whore cleared from the dense woods that cover 
its surface. The province has several good har- 
ours, and possemes a large export trade in 
corn, iron, amber, salt, alum, dried fish, geese 
(the largest and finest in Europe) sausages, hams, 
tongues, &e. Pomerania is divided into three 
governments, Conlin, Steen, and. Stralsund. 

elten is the expla Population, 1,200,000, 
‘This province was originally a depe of 
Sweden, but annexed to Prussia ia the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

POMPADOUR, Jan Anrorverrs Porssox, 
Maxcutowsss oF.—This celebrated woman was 
born in the year 1722. She was of humble 
origin, her father being a batcher, and she 
‘was married at an early age to Etolle, n 
of the Farmer-General Normand Tournehelm. 
While bunting in the forest of Senar, on the 
borders of which Tourneheim had an estate, the 
king, Louis XV., had an ty, which bad 
heen purposely afforded him, of seeing Madame 
Polson, with whose charms he immediately 
Decame’enamoured. She soon after became the 
mistress of the king, by whom she was created 
‘Marchioness of in 1745; and 20 aln- 
‘cere was the affection he entertained for this 
fascinating woman, that she maintained the as- 
cendancy she had acquired over him till her 
death, exerting her influence in the political 
affairs of the tine, particularly te war of 1766. 
‘She died at the Palace of the Versailles in 1764. 

POMPEU, a city of Italy, in th plain at the 
foot of Mount Vesuvius, and about twelve or 
thirteen miles south-east trom Naples. Pompeli 
seems to have been one of the fashionable pro- 
vVineial cities of the Roman empire at the com- 
mencement of the Christian era; but, with the 
neighbouring city of Herenlanenmn, wis entirely 
destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvins, A.D. 79, 
‘Deing buried under the incessant shower of inva 
stone that fell on it without intermission for 






rating every vestige of the two contiguous 
cities. Though the greater number of the in- 
habitants eseaped, many hundreds must have 
perished in thelr’ houses, as the skeletons of 
soldiers on guard, priests at their refection, and 
others found in the excavations unquestionably 





From the year 79 to 1750, when the elty was 
exhumed, after nearly seventeen centuries, this 
An ‘memorial of Roman luxury, great 

remained 


ing 
it by 


tions of some peasants, 

‘POMPEY, or POMPEIUS CNEIUS.—Pompey 
the Great was born 106 B.C., and, under the 
able teaching of his father, an officer of distinc 
tion, acquired an early and profound knowledge 


Di 
Spling he alagd's foros of three logtone 


such ‘distinction, 
he was intrusted wit 


and popalarity with the soldiers, recalled him 
to Rome. 


Portant services were, clearing the Mediterranean 
Of the pirates who infested it, his victories in 
Pontus over Mithridates, and several successes 
{in Syria, which, on his return to Rome, insured 
him a third triumph. The wealth of his rival 
Crassus, the richest man in Rome, was a subject 
of great annoyance to Pompey, who, to secure 
‘sown popolarity, united with, Cesar and 
Crassus to form the fret triumvirate; while 
still farther to strengthen his party, he m: 
ponsed” Cornelia’ the’ Gnaghter of, Metalun 
ter of Metellus 
Scipio; and as he had, as mark of singular 
honour, been elected sole consul, he associated 
his father-in-law with himself in that office. 





toa head, for ne Seat, lo implsty trusted 
to , at the instigation of that general, 
ordered Casar to quit his government of Gaal, 
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PONDICHERRY, a city in the south of India, 
iitaated on the sea chaatelghty-three mllesfromt 
‘Madras, Tt isnow the capital of the French settle 
ment, having been purchased from the 
Bejspore by the French in the year 
froman insigniscant decane 


of 
1671, and 
handsome 





in 1778, and was again restored at the peace of 
1783. 80,000. 

‘The district in which it stands has an area 
of about 80,000 square miles, and contains 
ninety-two villages, 


PONIATOWSKI, Joma Prince.—This dis- 


‘with them ‘Koseltusko. Upon the defeat 
of the general, Poniatowski sought refuge in 
‘Vaenns til! the ‘entered Warsaw in 1806, 





fortanate Poniatowski was drowned in the sl 
tempt, in the year 1813. 


POONAH, a city of British India, and capitt) 
of a dlatrct of the same, name, eevaniy- 
‘and modern 


ground. The streets are long and narrow, 10 
the houses are very’ built, “The 


‘after which the superstracture is 


composed & sort of drama of some of the: 
tions In the poem, 
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beauty, and perfectly marvellous when 
Yonah ofthe author it considered, The 
on Crttltem ” i one of the fest 
language, bat the ‘Tape 

on the ctreamstance of. Lord. 
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‘Vermtility of his genius by its imagery and play 
‘fal beauty. About 1713, being then in 

Erenty th year, he commenced the trans 
tion of the,Ttiad, which met with such snccess 
‘that, from the profits of the work, ho purehased 
‘the house at Twickenham, to which he removed 
swith his parents in 1715. "After completing the 
“Tliad,” he undertook the Odyssey.” for which 






‘be also ‘obtained a liberal subscription. In 1721, 
‘be published ‘an edition of Shakspeare, His 
‘temper, which was extremely irritable, was 


roused ‘by frequent il-natnred attacks on his 
‘works, which he bed not the wisxlom to pass 
corer in silence, but, in 1728, he vented 
entment in 8 mock-heroie, 
Daunclad,” in which he gave his sarcastic and 
ditter feelings full scope, and included in his 
many who were guiltiess of any offence 
towards him. In 1783’ Pope complied with 
‘8 suggestion of Lord Bolingbroke, to employ 
‘hie pen upon a moral and phtlesophical subject, 
the result of which ndvico was that noble 
Poem “The Essay on {Man,” addressed to that 
statesman, a production replete with beauty and 
Yefined thought. He next published some 
“Satires,” and was engaged in preparing a com- 
plete edition of his works, when he was curried 
‘by an attack of asthma. Though in person 
Pope was small and considerably deformed, his 
‘countenance was expreasive of mach animation, 
His friendships appear to have been capricious, 
and he had no small amount of vanity in his 
disposition, to which, and self-interest, almost 
all considerations were readily sacrificed. He 
‘died at Twickenham in the year 1744, 
POPE, a word derived from the Italian, Papa, 
& father. An ecclesiastical name anclently 








it was not, however, till the end of the eleventh 
contary thet Gregory VII. ordered that tn 
fature the word pope should be restricted exeln- 
sively to the Bishop of Rome, Ohrist's viesr on 
earth. From that the the word pope has 
continued to be the spiritual as well as the tem~ 
oral title of tho head of the Roman Catholic 
Chareh, though by other denominations of 
Christians the term Bishop of Rome is some- 
times applied to the sovereign pontiff. 

aut poRe i elected from the body of Carat, 
mu 





led on that oceasion the “Conclave,” 
from can, and clavis, “under lock and key,'? 
Decause no one but @ cardinal has access to the 
secret chamber where the meetings of the body 
are held. In the Greek Chureh the term pope 
OF papa, is confined not to the head of the faith; 
but to the large body of the working clergy, the 
priests, in fact; the werd “ Patriarch” signifying 
among Greek’ Catholics the spiritual authority 
‘ested by the Boman Church on the pope. 

‘Tae Greek Pope ls halted ta a long looms 
serge gown or ll_wide sleeves 
the whole gathered round the waist with a 
and rosary, and wearing @ square academic~ 
looking cap'with a white vell depending from the 
ack of the crown. 

PORCUPINE, the common porcupine, found 
{n Italy, Spain, and Sielly, but said to have been 
originally brought from’ Afriea, is about two 
feet in length, has short truncated head, 
Tough tongue, upper Hip hb large 
‘whiskers. Thelr” ditinguishing ‘character it 
their armour, consisting of long hollow spines 
‘oF quills about the size of a oove-quill, and 
fenerally running out isto fine point; but 
those in the tail appear as if cut off in the 
middle, and make a loud rustling noise when the 
tail is'shaken. The spines generally incline 
backward, but stand erect when the animal 
is irritated. The porcupine is an inoffensive 
animal, yet, when roused to self-defence, as 
sumes an attitude the lion dare not aseail, and 
he destroys the serpents who attempt to enfold 
Follag oer them." His food const principally 
rolling over them. consists 
of roots, buds, and fruits; he burrows in the 
earth, generally sleeps during the day, and 
partially hybernates, 

PORSENNA, acelebrated leader and king of 
Etruria, who, in the infancy of the Romen 
State, having espoused the cause of the banished 
‘Tarquin, to force the Romans to restore thelr 
exiled king, led a powerful army to the gates of 
the city, which he with such deter 
‘tination and skill that, but for the heroic 
daring of Cocles, he would have entered the 
gates with the fying Romans. ‘The admiration 
felt for the Romans by this act of devotion #0 
favourably affected Parsenna, that when Muting 
Scavola falled to assassinate him in his tent, 
and, a8 a proof of what Roman could endare, 
thrast his hand into the burning eharooal, and, 
‘unflinching, retained it there till nearly’ con- 
somed, Porsenna, charmed with the heroism 











Manalan Pope, or Pret. 
given to all bishops as fathers of the church; 


of the people, entered into @ treaty of peace 
with Rome, and, renouncing his ip for 
Turquie, never Again waged war on the Reman 
le—-See Cocks HORATIOS AND SCRYOLA. 
PORSON, Rioaaxo, @ very learned Greek 
Shik fn'1768,°"A gecieman: cary’ dcorering 
in'1769. A gentleman early 
evidences of the boy's ably, af, his own cort 
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sent him to Eton, upon leaving which, another | “The Hungarian Brothers,” “The Recluse 
‘worthy individual sent him to Cambridge, where | Norway,” “ The of Mariendorpt,” and 


his wasn extrnoritnar7 that ibe age | the hight of St. John.” She was albo the 
Professor 


‘appointment to the post of Ubrarianto the | PORTER, Jame, the sister of the precedi 
va rem Sears Chet! 


Institation, however, placed him at once | and the authoress of “The Scotti 
This and 






PORT-AU-PRINCE, « large and 
town and seaport on the western 
Inland of Hispaniola or Hayti, the seat of 

Supreme Council, and a place of very ive 


PORT JACKSON, « small bay on the 

coast of Australia, in the colony of New 

ae, nly eater 
Pe ie 
lands. Latitude 33° 51’ 45” south, 

rs TS oe ae oa me 

ncn | eo Se 

Manritius, formerly called the Isle of France. 


rocks, and surrounded on three sides by the sea. 

In the frequent short wars with Spain in the 

Jast century, Port Mahon was repeatedly taken 

dy the English, and always returned on the 

‘cessation of hostilities. Population about 13,500. 

1 les in latitade 362 17° north, and longinde 
east. 

PORT PHILLIP, a very fine deep bay on the | English Channel, opposite Weymouth, off it 
southern coast of ‘Australia, in the colony of | coast of Dorsetshire. It is rather a 
‘Victoria. The river Yarra Yarra enters it on | than an island, being connected with the maz. 
the north-east a little below the capital of the | land by a very singular ridge of pebbles, cal 
province Melbourne, and at the head of an inlet | the Chesil Bank, which extends seventeen mit 
‘on the south-west is situated the thriving town | westward, from the island along the coast, ao 
of Geelong. at no great distance from it is separated by 

PORT ROYAL. One of the most important | s long narrow channel called the Fleet. The 
naval arsenals, docks, and harbours belonging to | island consists nearly of one continuous mass 
Great Britain’ in the West Indies. Port Royal | freestone, and forms the famous Portland stone 
fs the chief seaport on the south side of the | which is exported in such large quantities toal 
Island of Jamaica, and is built on a Jong narrow of the country. ‘There are two light 
strip of peninsula, which, running for a consi- ‘on the ialand.. “Population 5200. 
erable distance, completes the port, which is so] _ PORTO or PUERTO BELLO, a seaport f 
secure and commodious that the entire British | South America, forty miles from Panama. Itis 
‘avy could ride in here at one time. It| situated on the north coast of the Isthoras 
is sirongly defended by forts and batteries, and | Darien, near the sea, and has an excellett 
contains s full garrison and materials for every | harbour, the entrance to which is defended 
emergency to ships of war, as well as docks, | castle called Todo, Hierro, or All Iroa. 
hospital, ‘ete. lation’ 15,000. Latitude | Bello was taken in 1596 by Sir Francis 
17° 66" north, longitude 77° west. ‘who, on & subsequent voyage died 

PORTER, Anna Mania, ‘This clever writer | bour. It was again taken, in 1739, 
‘was born at Durham, about the year 1781, but 
while yet a child, was taken by ber mother to 
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Edinburgh, where she became acquainted with | the island of Porto Rico, is situated on a penit: 
‘Sir Walter Scott, then a youth. It is said that ‘sland. It bas # 
her first attempts at ction from the ‘etadel and castles 
suggestions of the fature novelist, who used to custom boast, 
relate stories to her, Her chiet works ere, ‘and gaol Ili 
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‘in ttade 19° 29" north, and 
west, . 
PORTS ‘town in England, in the 





Portsea, and at the mouth of the 
same name, and, with its defen 


ces, 18 
and most ‘the 


Fendervous of the British Set, is by 
largest in the country ; the sea 
facing the harbour is the entrance into the 
fan area of two acres and 
Shalt. Into this basin open four dry docks, 


largest 
at its entrance into Portsmouth, is very narrow, 
Dut it soon expands to a great width, and 
extends in several branch 
Porchester, and Portbridge 





of every size, 5 
extont eufficient ‘to hold nearly the whole of the 
British navy. Another advantage is the neigh: 
Fe erpieame are 
1¢ Isle of Wight, which is 80 
% vessels 





receiving the largest ships, 
‘loops ; mast-houses, and a large guard-house. 
A little farther on is the royal naval college, and 
fronting this is the school of naval architecture, 
‘The commissioners’ house is situated next to 
these buildings, followed by an immense range 
of storehonses, the anchor wharf, where hun- 
dreds of anchors are piled up for immediate 
fervice, the, ropery, smithery, rigging-house, 
sail-loft, and other appendages of ‘the ropery. 
In short, everything necessary to the construc~ 
Hon, rigging, and outfitting of the navy is to be 
found here. " There is also an armoury capable 
of containing 20,000 stand of arms. 

In the division containing Portsmouth, the 
principal public buildings connected with’ the 
navy are situated, such as the victualling office, 
Government Houte, the houses of the lieutenant 
‘governor and port-admiral, and the marine and 
military barracks, There are several handsome 
churches, and places of religious worship for diffe- 
Tent denominations, the town-hall, a prison, the 
custom house—an extensive building containing 
a large establishment, with fast-sailing cutters 
for the prevention of smuggling, various chari- 
table institutions, theatre, barracks, ball-room, 
hospital, &c. Portsmouth Is theseat of the civil 
and military establishments, and its Jurisdiction 
extends over Portsea, though the latter contains 
the vast dockyards and gun wharf, which, to 
gether with the harbour and fortifcations, form 





The most striking features in the town, Ports- | 


to Fareham, 
eferywbere the | Most 


‘mouth received its first charter from Richard I., 


and is a place of considerable antiquity; the 
tnd My 8 Dine of eizintoe = Sason Gurvalley” 


a ‘across the harbour, and by 
steam packet with 
Plymouth, Havre, and Dublin. It retarns two 
members to Parliament, and has s population of 
73,000, including the ‘borough and parish of 
Portses, and 3821 registered electors. 
PORTUGAL, the most western kingdom in 
Europe, the Lusitania of the ancients, form- 
ing 8 part of what was once known as the 
Iberian’ Peninsula, Portugal is bounded on the 
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‘Portugal, like Spain, was 
ans, and in the time of Augustus was 
‘intos province. Inthe fifth century, ~ 
‘overthrow of the Roman supremacy, 
| was invaded by the Alans and Visigoths, 
‘Spain, of which it was then 
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justice ; first, however, 
ministration of law and Justice; frst, hoy 
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-centaries, rose in political importance and. com- 
‘mercial ty, the Kingdom being respected 
‘Shred, Pand the ‘people. rendered and 
‘at home. In 1885 the king. Ie 
Raving laid’ claim to the crown of Fortaal on 
‘the the death of Ferdinand, was opposed and 
defeated by Don John, Ferdinand's brother, 
feet tice and prudent, Cader hls 
Jecta with Justice and prudence. 
‘wise and exlightened the Portuguese 


subsequent 
" at the head of alt Buropean nat Under Joh, 
L jected those Atlantic 
coast, fraught with 
uch territorial and commercial advantages to 
‘the nation, and, under Jobn Il. and Emanuel, 
Between 1481 and 1821 Vasquez de Gama ex- 
stored the Indian Ocean ; the riches of the east 
to pour into Europe; oa became a pros- 
‘perous possession, Columbus discovered America, 
- and that [vast tract of country, embracing half 
the South American continent; Brazil was 
‘added to the possessions of the crown of Portugal. 
‘The latter monarch, Emanuel, has been rerarded 
4s the greatest and best man that ever sat on a 
‘throne, | Under his wise, just, and benevolent 
‘reign distress was banislied from the kingdom, 
and his subjects rendered rich end happy. 
- Sebastian IIL, fired with a holy zea! to exter- 
* mfnate the infidels from his country, com- 
menced a sanguinary crusade against tiie Moors, 
svwhieh he carried on through such repeated 
defeats, that he eventually lost both his crown 
and hislife in thestraggle. Henry the Cardinal, 
‘bis uncle, an old man of seventy, ascended the 
throne, but died without heirs, after a reign of 
‘only twoyears,in 1580, With Henry terminated 
‘the male line, after enduring for 460 years. 
Spain once more laid claim to the vacant tirane, 
« and Portugal again became a. 4 
Spanish crown, the nation suf 


Don | water and drawn 








ofa brothers, 1861-2; has thrown gloom over 
the country wt Tt, probability, 
de dissipated for some time to come. 

PORUS, a king of that part of India near 
the River Hydaspes, an the banks of which be 
was defeated by Alexander, who, on asking 
him how he wished to be treated, answered, 
“As a King,” which 90 pleased the victor that 


53° 30’north, and longitude between 15° ¥ and 
19° cast, It is bounded on the north by Prasia, 
south and west by Silesia and Brandenbarg, and 
east by Russian Poland, Posen has an ares of 
11,600 square miles, and the surface is mosiy 
lovel, though in some parts it is marshy. It 
is watered by the Netz, the Wartz, the Vistas, 
and Prosaa. ‘The products are hemp, fix, 
tobacco, hops, wool, bog-iron, and nitre. Toe 
principal matiufactares are woollens, braniy, 
nd leather. The population, which consist 
chiefly of Pales, is 1,400,000, 

NN, the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
the same name, fs situated at the confluence of 
‘the Prosna and the Wartz, 144 miles from Berlin. 
It is regularly built, and surrounded with 
mound and ditch, "The chief of the public 
Dulldings, the cathedral and council honse, are 
of considerable antiquity. Of the more recent 
erections the I-house and the Jesuits’ 
college are the most important, though the 
town possesses a theatre, a theological seminary, 
college, and school. ‘The mannfactures 
linen, leather, watches, and firearms, Her, 
as in other parts of Poland, the sale and pur 
chase of goods is carried on by the Jews, xbo 
Inhabit a separate part of thetown, " Populasa 
£50,000, which incindes 5000 military. 

POTEMKIN, Gusgont ALEXASDER, a di 
tingnished Russian general, who was born netr 
‘Smolensk, in 1736, “He entered the cavalry d 
the Russian guard at an early age, and bavisg 
attracted the ‘notice of the empress Catherine 
by his tall and handsome person; she made bis 
minister of war, in which capacity he suggested 
the {deaf taking the Crimea from the Turks. 12 
1787 he renewed the war against Tarkey, ant 
assumed the command of the army." Be 
smasvod immense wealth; was appointed fel- 
marshalfof Russia, grand Hetman of the Cossacks, 
and possessed almast uncontrollable power. Bs 
‘was & man of Hicentious principles, and an inct- 
Alnate epicure, which produced the disorder of 
which he died in 1792. His remains were ia- 
terred with great splendour at Cherson.. 

POTTERY.—The art of making vessels tn 
earth is one of the oldestoof all arts, ‘The * pot- 
ter's wheel” s frequently named in Scripture, 





and pottery is found in all the remains of ancient 
nations, Earthenvare ls mado of a mixture d 

Powdered flints, a freed 
from all aeoarserparia by being stirred Sith 


‘after all the gross matters 
have settled. The fiuid is then allowed at. Is 
sareto let fall the pure clay which was mixed 
‘with It, and is then fit for use. The flints are 
made Ted-hot, and in that state thrown into 
cold water, which makes them so brittle that 
‘they cae easily be broken up by the “ stampers,” 





POT USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, PRA 
i Rparates tsa ons the mould eke bel 





‘that of glazing. This is done by dipping 
‘Yousel intoa mixture generally made of 
flints and oxide of lead made into 8 
with water, When theglaring!s dry, 
is once more put into the Klin and made red. 
‘when the glazing mixtare melts into a 
glass. Different colours aregiven to the pattern 
by mixing certain metallle substances 

ink used in painting. The handles, spouts, and 





ware are made by forcing 
‘through ahole of the requised form, s0 that it 


made to possess some 
throughout, such as drab, yellow, 
‘Diack. These tints are produced. 
mnixture of different kinds of clay. 
‘various proportions, oxide of 
giving a red or choeolate colour, 


‘cording to the proportions sed. 
‘Figures, busts, and many other doth 
for qrnament and ati, sromade of realsn by 
‘canting, and are fashioned by fling casts 
Of plaster of Paris with the materials for porve- 


‘Jain mixed with water to the conslatence 
cream, this is called “slip,” and when the 
cast 1s filled, the porous’ plaster absorbs 
ofthe molsture from the portion of liquid “atip” 
‘ext to it,s0 that, after a time, wit remains 
fluid, poured out, there is found a costing 





or liding of considerable thiekness adhering to 
the inside of the mould, too-eolld to 
outs. he whole We then seria swarm Bisco io 


made. of several pieces fastened together, 
‘taken apart without injuring the cast. After it 
‘has deen thoroughly dried it is baked in a kiln 
or furnace, This is called “ buscuit porcelain.” 
PRATORIAN GUARD, the life or 
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‘tomb of Tycho Brahe, and the 
Gallus stanés on the spot where Huss. 
Of pubte buildings generals, such 
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as churches, convents, schools, and family man- 
‘sions, Prague contains more than most towns of 
the same size, The theatres large; it hasa foe 


ospital, houses, and a lying-in hospital. 
Tit tasanthosures are linen, cotton, slik goods, 
‘hats, paper, brass ware, Je + Plated goods, 
glass, tobacco, mathematical and musical instru. 
ments, Population 120,000. Prague has several 
‘times been to the calamities of war, and 


‘was taken by storm in November, 1741 ; for the 
‘Beector of Bavaria, then Emperor. In 1744, the 
‘King of Bassia bombarded and took it, making 
‘the garrison, of 16,000 men, prisoners 
fas, bak he wes ould to siundan It fa She 
same year. In 1757, ho again » But, 
fneffectually, and again in 1848 {t was ‘once 
more bombarded, and more cruelties of war 

trated. It is the birthplace of Jerome of 


‘FRAXITELES, born abot 360 B.C., cele- 
brated Grecian sculptor, who execnted’ several 
fine statues in bronze and marble, of Bacchus, a 
aatyr,Venus and Apollo, An anclent copy of one 
of his works, the “ Apolio Sauroctonos,” is the 
only example extant, "He excelled by the grace, 
tenderness, and finish of his works. Ho was 
‘esteemed as socond to Phidias only. He executed 
& series called “The Labour of Hercules,” for 
the temple erected to that hero at Thebes, 
Phryne, the celebrated Thesplan courtesan, was 
ihis mistress, and served as the model for his 
statues of Venus. ‘Two of his sons acquired 
fame as sculptors. He died about 280 B.C. 

PRESBURG, an Hungarian town om the 
Danube, which is crossed by @ bridge of boats 
‘thirty-four miles from Vienna, ‘This town was 
‘once the capital of Hungary, and the kings are 
still crowned there, but the fortifications have 
Deen demolished, and no distinction i now made 
Detween the town and suburbs. The princi 
cchureh is an old gothlc edifice; the other build- 
ngs aro the all of the dit, an, arhbahoys 

‘a German theatre, barracks, a Catholic 
‘academy, a Calvanist college, and many chari- 
table insiitutions. ‘The manufactures are, allks, 
Woollens, tobacco, rosoglio leather, and ‘nitre, 
‘The trade of the’ town is in a great measure 
‘transit, particularly in corn and linen, Popula» 
tion 44,000. "Presbarg. is noted for the treaty 
‘concluded between France and Austria in 1805, 
‘when the Tyrol was given to Bavaria, and Venice 
to the French, 

PRESBYTER or ELDER, a Greek word, or 
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and that all ministers, being ambasadors fret 
Chiat are equal to that coumisam, tree, | 
‘Bishop and Presbyter are the same 
PRESTERJOHN, Puesurren or Pus Joo, 
‘aname given in the middle ages to a suppadl 
Christian sovereign, said to hold his empreit 
tome central part of Asia (Thibet), ost 
according Portaguese, he wss 
Abyssinia. Oungh Khan, Khan of the 
‘Tartar, in the beginning of the thirteenth oa- | 
tary 1s, however, regarded as the actual ins 
vidual mentioned as Prester John, that pest 
having taken priest's orders, thereto induosi oy 
tito ewocamia potamia ent Arment, fore | 
‘the Nestorian creed, ; 
‘PRESTON, & parliamentary and muiipd 
borough of England, in the county of Lancas, 
Dullt on the north bank of the Ribble, weit 
one miles south-south-east from the cou 
town ; linen and cotton spinning, and weary, 
‘and tanneries, are the chief of its trade occon 
‘tious. Preston derives ft name from the ci 
ruption of Priests’ Town, from the great namie! 
of ecclesiastical residents and buildings formery 
living and erected here, “It is now a large sai 
Prosperous town, returning two members tot 


Lower House, from 2657 registered electors, 
‘a general population, in 1861, of 110,488. 
PRESTONPANS, the name of a small wrt 


sree of Fe, hats 
Its chief trade consists 





PRIAM, in classic history, 
and the last, sovereign of Troy. 
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showed the tend 
by an “Essay on 
discoveries on the pr 
tained the Coply medal in 1773, and at the same 
time received the appointment of librarian to 
the Earl of Shelburne, with a salary of £250 
and a private residence. In 1776 his valuable 


of his political opinions 
ernment ;” and for his 
of fixed air he ob- 


Dr. Prhetly. 


observations on respiration, and his theory of the 
formation of carbonic actd’in the process of re- 
spiration were made known to the Royal Society. 
In 1782, having parted from Lord Shelburne and 
returned to the ministry at Birmingham, he 
published his “History of the Corraptions of 
‘Christia Early Opinions concerning Jesus 
Christ,” “Family Letters,” and a “ Reply to 
Burke's Reflections on the’ French Revolution,” 
Which having exasperated the mob, they broke 
into his house, destroyed all his philosophical 
instruments, his books, manuscripts, and furni- 
ture, and only spared the house from flames by 
Treating he had escaped. Dr. Priestly; nding 
that his opinions had allenated most of his 
friends, and that public opinion was set strongly 

gainst him, in April, 1794, embarked with 
his wife and family for'Ameriea; but the cool- 
ness with which he was recelved by the Quaker 
inhabitants of rania had such an effect 
on his spirits, that it was long before he re- 
‘covered his former elasticity and energy. Besides 
‘the works already noted, and many minor pro- 
auctions on scientific ‘subjects, he published 
“Lectures on General History,” ‘Lectures on 
the Theory and History of Languages,” “ Prin- 
ciples of Oratory and Criticism,” Letters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever,” and some others. 
‘As-a philosopher, his reputation rests chiefly on 
his pneumatic discoveries. Dr. Priestly died in 
1808. 

PRIMERO, a game at cards, 50 called from a 
situation in the game. He who holds the primo 
(Primero), that is, a sequence of the best and a 
good trump, is sure to be successful over his 
Adversaries.” Primero was the earliest game 
‘of cards played in this country, snd was the 
fashionable game from the time of Henry VIII. 
to that of James I. 

FRINGE, EDWARD'S ISLAND, # British 
possession on the coast o America, for~ 
merly called St, John’s, situated in a recess or 
bay in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which bounds 
it om the north; on the south by Nova Scotia; 














east by Cape Breton; and west by New Bruns 
wick. “It has an extreme length of 135 miles 
by a breadth of 34, and an area of 2160 square 
miles, The aspect of the island is extremely 
Plenng, consisting of ‘undulating plains and 
‘woodland heights, The climate is favourable, 
free from damp and fogs, and the soil is of 
fertile and excllent gusty. Beech bitchy 

le, poplar, spruce, fir, hemlock, larch, and 
cedar land though cleared away by the 
Jumbermen, springs up again naturally, and 
covers the ‘sland in e mantle of verdueé that 
stretches even to the water-line of the shore on 
every side. The island is divided into three 
counties, King’s, Queen’s, and Prince's County. 
Population, about 57,000, “The eapital is Chariotte 

wn. 

PRINTING.—The art of printing consists in 
producing impressions from a pattern or 
cut out and projecting, or engraved and 
dented, by smearing the projecting parts oF 
filling ‘up the indented markings with ink, 20 
that impressions to any number, and exactly 
resembling each other, may be taken from them. 
Printing is comparatively a modern invention, 
although impressing or taking impressions from 
seals is one of the very oldest. It is divided 
into two kinds, plate-printing and surface-print~ 
ing. Printing from type or blocks having the 
marks to be impressed ralsed, is called surface- 
printing ; while that in which the lines or marks 
are ut in, called plate-printing. In surface; 

‘used, they 





printing, when types are are packed 
up closely in masses, and wedged together in 
fron frames, so that they form, as it were, solid 
locks, ‘The types or wood-blocks, when re- 
quired to be printed from, are placed in the 
ress, and rolled over by a’ roller smeared with 
printing ink; this roller 1s coated with an elastic 
substance made of glue and treacle, and rescm~ 
dling India-rabber, "It is worked to and fro on 
the “‘inking-table (a smooth iron slab fitted 
with a receptacle for ink), in order that the ink 
may be evenly distributed over its surface, a 
point to which great care and attention, and'no 
ttle skill on the part of the workman, is di- 
rected. The ink, being rolled over the type, 
covers and adheres to the surface of the pro- 
Jecting parts. ‘The paper is placed on a frame 
‘turning on a hinge, and is secured in its place 
by another frame brought down upon it. ‘These 
frames, with the paper, are now turned down 
‘upon the blackened surface of the type, and the 
‘whole paper and type passed under the printing 
press, where, by the working of a handle, a piece 
of iron is caused to descend and press evenly 
end with great fore upon them. On being 
withdrawn, and the frames opened, the paper is 
found to have received a perfect impression, in 
ink of the type upon which it was impressed. 
‘The process, of course, can be repeated to any 
extent, and’as many impressions produced a8 
may be required. . 

In plate-printing, the plate is first warmed, 
and all the engraved parts are filled in with ink, 
‘the superfiuous ink being wiped off, and the 
surface'cleaned bright by using a little whiting 
(which is rubbed on the hands), leaving only the 
Indented parts full of ink. ‘The dna 
damp state) fs then laid on the plate, with a 
fold or two of flannel over it, and the whole is 
carried, by turning the handles of the press, 
‘between two rollers, which compress the platé 
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poet and | From thelr extsame narveweess, their buoyancy, 
» under the | and singular sbape, the-poea is very liable 
Dorset, obtained a| turn or heel over on herbeems, or rather 02 
"a Bachelor's | her side, ‘To obviate this samme ‘8 possible, a 
‘conjunction with | outrigger of camsiterable lomggh is fitted either 
‘of Halifax, | to one or both aides. The pros 3s steered from 
fhe Durlesque poem of the “Town and Country | either end by means of » paddle, and can be 
‘Bind and | propelled with great velosay eithér beckwant 
Panther.” ‘The appointment of Secretary to the | or forwards, and aus ayetda the inconveniet® 
Bubessy 631, paved ths way for tha Tore | Lets tae mash yards; bubmasead-cutrigger st 
a way more | flat; ¥ m 

important home-office of Under-Sec ial made of bemabeos 
State, a post which was eventnall for| PROBUS, Maxcos Axsanewe :Veariiy 1 
“the Board of Trade, where, in 1700, he succeeded | Roman Derm abest:the. year 237 i 
Lodle as Commissioner. in the same year he| Pannonia, and having estered-the army you, 
Dublished “his panogyrica on rose throagh all the ranks of office to mits} 
g Seculare,” and entered Parlia~ | tribune under Valerian. So highly had he rit 
‘ment the next year for East Grinstead, when he | in the estimation of the troops that, on the it 
declared his political opinions and sided with the| of Tacitus A.D. 476, the army of the Eas, 
party. where he was at the time serving with distic- 
‘the ‘accession of his party to power in lders. Ann 


‘ITLL, Prior was secretly sent to France tb nego- 
‘late a peace, and two years later was accredited 
to the French Court as British Ambassador, 
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Hon, lad the purple on his sho 
election, and as the sword could only decide the 
dispute, 

‘whlch, after the customary horrors of warki, 
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bat Hereales, after thirty 
and liberated the captive. 
PROPAGANDA, the popular name given to 
an ‘association established at Rome by Pope 
diffusion of 


fact, hone council Tike our Bible Society and 


other institutions, whose duty it'is to appoint | capi 


missionaries to distant countries, attend to 
po 

= : 
furtherance of that 


ety. 

PROPERTIUS, Sextes A Latin 

of distinction, born in Italy B.C. 64, and 

d about ten Defore the birth of our 
Sevionr. Four of his elegies in very 
cholee Latin are still extant. Propertins lived 
in the reign of Augustus Caesar. 

PROSERPINE, in mythology, a dsughter of 
Ceres and Jupiter, of extreme innocence and 
beauty, and who, while gathering flowers in the 
lovely vale of Tempe, or the Mysian Plain, was 
teen and carried off by the god of the infernal 
Regions, Pinto, ‘The prayers and intercessions 
ot her ‘mother ultimately prevailed on Plato 
{o permit her to spend half of each year on 
‘arth, to gratify and gladden the heart and 
eyes of her devoted the other half 
being passed with her infernal lord in the 
vealms below. 

PROSODY, that, part of which 
treats of the “quantity of syllables, of accents, 
ld the laws of versifcation, 

PROTESTANT, in other words, protesting. 
All those ‘Who, at! the Reformation, protested 
\gainst the decres of Charles V. and the Diet of 
ipires. Any one who adhered to Luther at th 
%eformation in 1529, and protested or made 
olemn declaration of dissent from the opinions 
‘nd doctrine promulgated by the convocation at 
hat town and the edict of the The 
anne was afterwards extended toall the followers 
{ Calvin, and meant all who abjured or repo 
listed the Catholic religion, and embraced the 
mets of the new creed, comprising all de- 
‘ominations of Christians’ not members of the 
feak or Roman Charehes and became i te 
{Gtagonistic to the name 

PROTEUS, a marine delty among the 
acients, the son of Oceanus and Tethys, usual 
‘posed to inhablt the sea, and repose himeelf 
ihe seashore he was celebrated fr the git 

hecy, a property ep 
ame, but whien conmulted, unless be was at once 
ecurel snd fettered, he would evade reply, and 
ssume a succession of shapes, 80 as to clude 


rose win came to question him. Figuratively, | ceptie 


‘ay one wro quickly changes his garb or'shape 
"iald’ to" "Protéan, In zoology, te -aame 





given to a of Perenni Branchiate Ba~ 
Se eet Pome 
Branchia through life, of which the Proteus 
Anguinas is sho chief example. 
ROTOGONES, one of the most-renowned 
of the Greek painters, who lived at Rhodes, 
where he restled, finishing his 


“of Demetrius while besieging. the 
lace. "Born about 836 B.C. 
PROVENCE, the aame-o6 sn old provines in 
France, sonth of Dauphine, now forming the 
of Bouches-du-Rhtne, Var, Bas 
tes-Alpes, and part of Vaudase. Tt was 
anciently’ divided into Upper and Lower Pro~ 
ence, md hed-Digne aad. Atx for tts two 


guldance ofall classes of people. 
Proverbs has been assigned t0.tue authorship of 
Solomon. ‘The first twenty-four chapters are 
Xnown to have been his, five were collected from 
ater soarets by order of King, Hemohie, while 
last two, completing the thirty-ene, are 

productions of unknown authors. 
PRUNELLA, a genus of herbs of the 
order, nativer-of North Ameries and. 


woollen staff, generally black, of which cleriy- . 
Inen's gowns were foreneriy mage, nd etl gd 
for the upper parts of ladies boots. Also the 
name of @ purified saltpetre ran into 


Balti the Frassl or Prasat, « Selavonic colony. 


the south-western or Rh ‘The 
former is bounded on the north by the Baltics 
a west, bY 


south, by Austria, Saxony, and 
and 


kingd 
division is bounded on the north by Hanover; 
south, by France and Bavaria; east, by Hesse- 
Camel and Nassan ; and west, by Belgium and 
‘Holland ; and has an area of 18,034 square molles. 
This, conjotmtly with Prussia, has a superficial 
Aotached. trees of territory” sppersining 20 
of, territory 
Prussia ie in the kingdom of Saxony, and the 
Canton of Neufebatel in Switzerland 16. also, 
nominally at least, regarded as Proselanterritory. 





‘The whole of Prussia is divided into eight 
ince, which re aebaivided into breaty are 





‘west of Saxony, and the east 
of Westphalia, where the land is’ mountalzous, 
fhe whole of Prose may be regarded as an» 
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it sequisltion of territory.” At , 
Kees iach Tata 
roads of the German ‘confederacy known as 


‘Kast Prussia and some adjacent parts. 

In 1416, Brandenburg was advanced to the 
Aigaity of an electorate; snd about a century 
later the province of Prussia was created = 
uchy, the honour of first Duke of Prussia being 
hostowod on Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, 
and nephew to the King of Poland. He was 
' in 1568 by Frederie; and in 
1619 by George William, who dismembered the 
states and almost ruined the country. Frederic 


*sntter the Emperor Leopold conferred 
ve title of king, on Frederic under 
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‘and the Turkish province of SMoldavia. 


and struck with a plectram or crook. 

PSKOF, PSKOW, or PSKOV-SKOF,' 
ment of Russia in Europe, bounded on. 
by that of St. Petersburg, south br 





PSALTERY, an ancient Hebrew m 
instrument, the'shape of which is wuknows, bt 


j Prussian blue. Hydrocyanic acid is a 
medicine, and used as a powerful seisitt 
especially in cases of phthisis, but requirs 


Galatz, and forms the boundary between Bust 





thirteen cords of wire mounted on two Driv’ 


gore 
fhe path 
Vireish, 
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cats, &c., boiled, sweetened, and 
acidified and flavoured, such’ as thin 
‘Darley water, with sugar-candy and the juice of 
‘an orange or lemon squeezed into it. 
PTOLEMY, the name of a dynasty of Greek 


gruel of 


‘who reigned in Egypt, sometimes called 
le, who began their reign after the death of 
‘Alexander the Great, with Legus, 323 B.C., 


PTOLEMY L, or LAGUS, or SOTER, was 
f natural son of Philip of Macedon, 
his brother Alexander 
‘one of his most consummate generals. 
death of Alexander, he received as his 
the conquered East part of Arabia and 
‘and the whole of Egypt, and by a wise 
and prudent government acquiring the love of 





his Persian’ wars, and | worthy 





kre Nr a em 
Bear att 

the whole of Colo-Syria, ucia, and the 
‘coast of Syria, and, from his conquest of Jeru~ 
salem, carried above 100,000 into 
Egypt, whom he settled in!, which he 
made his cot apaicnce and eaten ara: 
arare = 
the assistance he afforded the Rhodians he 
obtained she gurpae of Soter, or Saviour. ze 
iy Warne an eee col 
and wrote the of all Alexander's wars, 
He died 283 B.C., at the of eighty-four, 
leaving the reputation of a wise, good, learned, 


and Just. qi 
on a tact oper 


after the custom then in vogue, shared the 
throne with his father for ten years, and on the 
death of that sovereign id the throne in 





1d | 282 B.C. Ptolemy I. was a worthy son of 60 


excellent a father, carrying out more fally than. 
his parent could do the ‘and. important 
systems of reforms and national greatness begun 
by Ptolemy Soter. He enconraged letters and 
squeation, war a petro of the ars invited ren 

ius in every department to his capital, en- 
{arged his father’s library, established ermaseum 
‘and school of medicine and surgery, botanical 


every nation of any standing, far or near: 
only were his subjects happy and prosperous, 
‘but Ptolemy himself was regarded as 

the richest monarch of those times. To com- 
mand respect and defend his territories, he 
always kept a well-discl ‘army of 200,000 
infantry, 40,000 horse, 2000 armed chariots, and 
300 towered elephants in the field, orever ready 
for action; while, to guard his sea-board and 
protect the commerce which he had 

of 30,000 populous cities, he maintained two 
powerful fleets, one to sweep the Red Sea, and 
the other to guard the maritime interesta on the 
shores of Syria and Northern 


pt This great 
and illustrious monarch died 241 





his own son, under whose hand he expired in 
the year 223 B.C., being succeeded by his son 
and murderer, hot 
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PTOLEMY IV., or Pmtonaton, or“ father- 
loving,” «ttle given to, him tn sarcunm for be 


round of craeity, tyrsaay, nd lovntiowsness, 
‘He made » 





ied oa his invasion with such success, that 
Prolemy hud, after the loss of many battles, 
fo _sook safety im ight, pen. which the 


‘Alexandrians ralsed his ‘Energetes IL, 
or, as he is commonly called, Physcoa, to the 


‘was fo subjugate the country for his own eg- 
grandisement, made common Cause, united their 
felons and 


Having feed thowecves om. the danger of 


‘the brothers soon begaa to quarrel 


‘Amtiocias, 
about the division of the royal suthority, and | Romans, 


‘Physcon, being banished by the greater intluence 
of hits brother, applied to the Romans for counsel 
and ‘upon whieh the Senate ordained 
that Ptolemy should retain the goverment of 
Egypt and Cyprus, and that his should 
‘that of Likyaand Cyrene, The death of 
Peolemy Phiiometer, rom wownds eocived in a 
battle with Balas, King of Syria, 1M6 B.C., left 
‘the whole kingdom to the younger brother, 
‘PIOLEMY VIL,.or Paxsoow, or “Pot 
déliied.” from the protuberance of that part. 
‘Ascording to an ancient custom of the Persians, 
dorrowed by the Greek dynasties in the east, the 


‘and adopt her infaat son as his helr; tut no 
‘Soomer were the nuptisis consummated, than 
Physcon murdered his nephew in fis mother's 


LE 


PTOLEMY IX.,or ALEXANDER I,,amiwb, 
during his brother's banishment, had previouy 


PTOLEMY X., or ALEXANDER IL, thems 
of Ptolemy IX., became, his wile (he 


‘seized upon the throne, but was in a short time 
f, when, upon returning to, Tyr, be 


tance he could not maintain his autherity, ly 
therefore, paid court to Cesar, then Consul, 834, 
dy immense bribes, won his protection. After & 
troublons and cruel reign, he died, 51 B.C» 
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‘king was base enough to lure his guardian and 
instructor to his shore, and, after all 
‘that became a grateful ‘monarch toan illustrious 
soldier and a friend, bad him basely murdered 
‘on the shore, and in view of his distracted wife. 
Disputes occurring in the government, Omesar was 
‘invited to act as umpire, but Ptolemy refusing 
ezpita prewed the slege ay 
‘and pressed on 0 

‘Gant ho palace bong attacked Poleny Seng 

3ato'the Nile to swim to the opposite harbour, 
to escape the Roman swords; but, in the dark- 
wmess of the night, lost his’ course and was 
‘drowned, 41 B.C., leaving Cleopatra sole mis- 
‘tress of Egypt, wito, after a reign of twenty-one 
Years, terminated in her death the Greek line of| 


teenth centary, Idingdom 
in 1682. Having studied law, philosophy, and 
mathematics st the University of Leipsic, he 
‘was, in 1658, appointed tutor to the son of the 
Swedish minister at the Court of Denmark, 





ton, born in 1811. After 



















title given to the Judges or 
the 's Bench, Common 
mith the exception of the Chief 
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ce ne tare. | aera eae 


‘thaginiggs were accused of practising. 
‘Alto the ancient language of that nation. Tie 





With the death of Hannibal; and the third, 149 
B.C., lasted three years, and terminated with 
‘the total destruction of Carthage and her people 
asa nation, 

PUNJAB, Tax, or FIVE RIVERS, an ex- 
tensive datrit of india in he north-west, ving 


partly in the provinces of Lahore and 
and comprising all the territory through which 
the five rivers run, the Indus being the westerl 
and the Sutlej the most easterly. ‘The Punjat 





Waters,” as the rivers are called, and having a 
Population of 4,760,000. Tt became annexed to 
the British possessions in 18 





‘small fan made of feathers is called a punkah. 

PUPIL, in anatomy, is the aperture in the 
middle of the tris and ‘uvea of the eye, through 
which the rays of light pass to the crystalline 
humour or ens, to be transmitted to the retina. 
See Vision. 

‘PURBECK, Isce oF, a district in the south- 
east of Dorsetshire, » peninsula that, on occa 
sions of high water becomes an island, the 

- English Channel washing tt on one side, and the 
River Frome flowing past it on the other. Tt is 
nearly ten miles long by seven broad, but is only 
celebrated for the stone called 

PURBECK MARBLE, a freah-water deposit, 
consisting of various kinds of limestone and 

" the lowest 
member of the Wealden group, lying imme- 


PURCELL, Hxwsr, an esteemed English 
musician and composer, born in London in I 
and who began life as an organist in the Abbey 
Westminster. Pureell is equally renowned for 
Ils choreh male and bis operas he set most of 





into | in 1695, and was interred in the Cathedral d 


Westminster, 
‘PURITAN, the name by which the Dissentes 


professed 

opposition to traditions and burnan ordinances 
‘PURL, @ of malt liquor, ale, or bot 

medleated with wormwood or aromatic herb. 

‘Also 8 hot rink made of gin, beer, spice, ani 


sugar, 
‘PURPLE, 2 colour composed of bice ent 
red, This colour was in such high estinain 


SYISM, the name given to a certainser 
Aoctrine in the ‘Church of England, promulgud 


re-establishment of those obsolete forms si 
ceremonies formerly in vogue in the Angie 
Church before the ation, and evincigt 


was m1 
‘two to the block. In the 
and Commons, he held an appointment in Bt 
‘ordnance, but died soon after, in the year 16i 
PYRAMUS, a Babylonian, who, being ¢ 
moured of @ beautiful young maiden, Thi, 


See ee ee tice atte, anes 
viving eomicno dwellces. 

fora nore “unrestrained 
Iprermad an eppomtment £9 mest 
‘retired spot, beneath s mulberry tree, 
‘the city walls. To'this place the maiden 
first, and while waiting the 
lover, a fierce lion approached 
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tetas; QVE-D. stants tor quedenat damonsiran- 
dum, ‘witels was to be: demonstrateds” or 
‘“owitich was: to be’ 
10mg the sacieats Q stoed for-quintus 
orquintiem and in Bngtish Q isan sbbecristion. 

for question, and Qy ; for. query:. 
|ADRA, another name forvan island'on the 
nerth-wastarn coast of Amorion, separated trom 
the continent bythe Gulf of Georgia and.Queen 
Charlotte's Sound.—Bee Vaweouvan’s: Isuamp, 
QUADRUGENS, a papal is an act 
by which his Holmes remits the penistment 

due for tempors! sina for'forty days. 

QUADRANS was, among the Romans; a 
division of the called as, consteting of 
one-fourth part the as, or three ounces; 

+ when the ov was at fall weight. 
tac‘bucth part ot penny, oF Rathinge Up to 
\e a penny, oF » Up to 
the time of Edward f- the’ smaifest coin of the 
realm was « penny, which was, deeply marked, 
or cut with @ Cross, so as to admit of its-partition 
into four if ; bat, to prevent 
unfair di or cutting, Edward I. comed both 
helfpenes: and farthings in the shape'of distinct 


round coin. 

QUADEANT, 9 mathematical instrament 
formeasuring altitudes. It consists of four plane 
rules Joined together at right angles; two of 
‘which; sijaeent to each other, are graduated 
into 100 and 1000 equal parts; andof awummet 
suspended from the corner remotest from the 
‘graduated sides, whieh gives the angalar altitude 
of any object to which the instrument is directed. 








QUADROON or QUATERON, a name given | clons, 


in Spanish America tothe offspring of a Mulatto 
woman by o white man; a person quarter 
blooded, or in the fourth degree. 
QUADRUMANA, an. aulmal having fosr 
‘hands, of whioh the iaakey is the best example. 
‘tis amsong this order that the nearest approach 
toman in the physical structure of the frame is 
found. According to Cuvier, the quadramana 
constitute the second. omer’ of mammiferous 


young by mems ef Dreams, Ail the mammaiia 

fare viviparous—bear their young. altre—tet io 

to say, in a state approaching perfection, a dis- 

‘tinction from those that are oviparous, oF that 
juce their young from eggs. 

‘QUAERE, the imperative mood of the Lath 
verb. quero, ingaire,.ask, seek. When placed 
defore & it fuxplies a doabt of ibs 
trath, but 1s more generally understood in 
Engiith by the word query, and still more fre- 





E- eeedaed of interrogation, | They 


FAGGA, a specks of hors or pony, the 
Buus Qua, 





yyéermatous ‘mammal, 


pertatning tothe 3" famntly, amd close 
Tited to the ane and’ sabre, It W a aadive of 
South America. 











The Qual, 


southernextremity of Africa to tHe storay fi 
of the North Cape. The quail ts 


the beginni 


name of 


, the exercie & 

the moral virtues, mutual charity, the le 
atentoe on the: ea 
ry 





‘use of all forms of and refuse to 
appointed days of wing, fast, or h 
. ‘They also refect all sacraments. 


‘They: 
they belfeve to bea divine artinance, but rene 
the intervention of w minister in salesstcing & 
deem the taking of alf oaths to be wai", 
fal, and by fhe lew of the land are sow alors! 
to affirm, instead af sweating to. fact in jute! 


courts. . 
QUANG-ST, a Province of Chis, bess! 

the north, by the province of Kuel-Teheod._ 

‘Hoo-Nan ; south, by Quang-Tong andthe! 


Qua 
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dom of Tonquin; cast, by Quang-Tong and 
Hoo-Nan ; and West, by Yun-Nanand Tonquin. 
‘The country fs flat to the south, but extremely. 
mountainous towards the north. The mineral 
Products are gold, silver, 7 and tin; the 
Drovince is celebrated for the production. of « 
Femarkable tree, which, instead of or 
‘woody flbre, contains a soft pulp, which yields, 
by 8 process of treatment, a kind of flour, with 
‘which the poorer inhabitants make bread, which 
is anid to be exceedingly good. Immense num- 
Sd ping and te maives aro ofan aboriginal 
natives are of an 
tribe, differing from and hostile to the Chinese. 
ot URS, 





with a low creeping osier of great strength, 
lenis worked Into hampers, baskets mats, 

ropes, and ious numbers of ducks 
tro reared; the ones ofthich the Chinese hatch 
inovens. "The capital of this rich and impor- 
tant province is Canton. 

QUARANTINE, the time during which aship 
arriving in port, and suspected of being infested 
with fever or malignant disease, is obliged to 
forbear all intercourse with the’ land or city. 
Originally the quarantine was established for 
forty daya, ae it was thought if the seeds of in- 
fection were aboard the veamel they would break 
‘out on board in that time. ‘The time of deten- 
tach port uo! depen apea doe oneral health 

pert, an 5 e 
ote crew, the stave efthe tip her caro, and 
from whence she last came, and'a quarantine of 
five, tom, or twenty days is now more frequent 
y,_ Seo Laramyrre. 

Fraxom, a poet, 
Dorn te Mesum ia EWR, and being of a good fa 
mily, ctaatned Gas appobatment of cupbesrer to 
the Queen of Betula, bemter known as the 
Princess Elizabeth, wife of the Palatine and 
daughter of James 1. He subsequently came 
to London, where he was appointed chronologer 
to the elty, and at the commenoement of the civil 
‘ware wrote a work called the“ Royal Convert,” 
Thich go offended the Pariamerary party that, 
tosave himeel* from inmprisonment, be wast 
to escape from the city, and joined the King 
at Oxford, upon which’ his household goods, 
papers, MSS, and all his effects were confiscated 
or destroyed. Grief for tis losses produced 
‘uch an ‘upon fils mind that he fell into an 
fiiners that terminated bis life in 2644, His 
most celebrated works are his “* Emblems” and 
“Argalus and ” a romanee, * Divine 
Fancles,’” “ Euehiridon,” and the “ Shepherd's 
Oracies.” 

QUARREL, an arrow or dart from ® cross- 
ow, and socalled from having @ square tron 
ead. Also a diamond-shaped pane of glass, or 
& square pano placed vertically and ueed in lead 
‘casements. Also, the opening in the window in 
‘which the square or quarrel is set. The glaziers 
diamond is also called a quarrel, or any stone or 
‘tile of four equal sides placed losenge ways, 





QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL, sn officer 
of high rank in the army, whose duty is to give 
the route, to mark the marehes and encamp- 


menta of the army, fix the head-quarters, place 
the artillery, and procure supplies, clothing, 
‘accoutrements, forage, and provisions. He i 


the chief of a department called the Quarter- 
master-General's Department. 


QUARTERSTAFP, a long, strong staff or 
endgel, borne by foresters and park-kecpers as 
8 weapon and badge of office. 
adage gO 
one middie 
and the other half-way between the middle and 
end. ‘The quarterstadf was formerly a favourite 
though rough play or pastime among the Bng- 
lish, and at which they were extremely 
‘The old ballads from the time of Robin 
downwards are full of instances of this rural 
sport. ‘The inbabitante of some of the north- 
‘Western counties of Engiand are still remarkably 
expert st the quarter-staff, and take great 
pleasure in the play af tt. 


st ALAM ce. 


Tha Quarme sat 


QUARTO, a book the azo of the fourth of a 
sheet, made by twice folding the paper, whieh 
then comprises four leaves, indicated this—4to. 

‘QUARRY, infaloonry, te gamewhicha hawk 





QUARTERMASTER, a commissioned officer 
4m the army, whane duties are to attend to the 
rr 


is pursuing or has killed, In hunting, the en- 
BOT ae 
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“agit” and 
before English words to ex- 
press resemblance, as argument, that 
‘which resembles or is need as an argument, dc, 
QUASSIA, the name of a gen 
native to North and South America and the 
{islands of the Gulf. The wood and bark of these 
‘trees is intensely bitter, and is from this account, 
valuable medicine, and an important article of 
commerce. The best, in a medicinal sense, is 
‘the variety known as the ‘ Quassia Simaruba,”” 
ie went args treo; and 7a the pretest 
‘a very large tree, and grows greatest 
he wood, bot in chips or asping i 
. Ips or raspings, 
‘and stomach 





‘mall cups have been 
-lathe out of the quassia 








“bitter cup,” @ little water being allowed to 
stand a few hours in the eup becoming loaded 
‘with bitter principle, and acting when drank 
‘an tonic. 





ofa secalbreve. 
QUEBEC, a strongly fortified city of North 

America, in the British Lower 

at Cate, of whlch ee eapal ‘Quebec, 





Lawrence, and St. Charles, 400 miles from the 
‘mouth of the former, and stands in latitude 46° 
49 north, and longitude 71° 17 west. 

‘a situated on the left, or north 


city is divided into Upper and ; 
reat number of elegant and commodious build- 
adorn Quebec, the most imposing being tht 
tery and gardens, tedependont of ts exclu 
A i, independent of its ex 
"The Ursuline Convent, Jesuits’ Xo- 
nastery, now converted into a barracks, the 
ernor’s residence, called the Castle of &. 
the Protestant and Catholic cathedral, 
aol, artillery barracks, and ordnance off 
these, there are numerous othe 


F 


queten, 


owing to the dryness of the climate, keep brit 
{or many ‘years "North of the ciey ie 
Charles river Joins the St. Lawrence, 


‘the most important trades carried on i 


tty. 

was founded by the French in 10 
in 185; the Baglah from tbe edfacent eae 
stormed and took it, but restored it on ther 
flcution of peace, In 1759, General Welle 
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‘the head of an English army, arrived in America 
and invested the city, but met with so resolute a 
ctving to cary tho place, or penn ia the 

to or e 
‘sttempt;_ he risked one of those bold measures 
‘that, if suoceseful, are called masterly, but if they 
miscarry, are esteemed rash and ous. 
‘Wolfe, however, succeeded, crossed the river, 
‘and confronted the enemy in his trenchea, on the 


heightsof Abraham, in front ofthe citadel, fought | public 


the battle that gave him the keys of Quebec, 
and laid the two Canadas at the feet of England, 
‘Wolfe, and his rival Montcalm, however, both 
falling in the battle. _In 1776, the troops of the 
United States attacked the elty, but were beaten 
off with heary lout, leaving their general, Mont 
gomery dead on the field, Population in 1851, 
61,520. See Wours. 

QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S ISLANDS, « group 
of small islands in the Pacific, north of the New 
‘Hebrides, lying between the tenth and twelfth 
‘degrees of south latitude, and 165 and 168 of 
‘east longitude. Santa Cruz is the largest of the 
group, being twenty mileslong, by ten wide. The 
natives belong to the Austral race of negroes. 
‘These islands were first discovered by Mandana, 
in 1595, but wore never again visited tll Captain 
Carteret, in 1767, explored them, giving the 
group thelr present name. It was on one of 
these that Perouse and his crew perished from 
shipwreck, 

QUEEN'S COUNTY, county in Ireland, in 
the provines of Lelaster, bounded on the north 
by King’s County, south by Kilkenny, west by 
‘Tipperary, and east. by low, has 
an_ ares of 664 square miles, a Jength of thirty~ 


‘three miles, and a population of 153,930. A bold 
mountain chain, called the Slieve Bloom, or 
Bloom Mountaind traverses the north, and shuts 
it out from King’s County, only one narrow 

Scouring In fourteen male, tho Gap of Glaae 





shape of # gridion, which atti 





ely becuine 


the most in the world, the 
superb palace 


QUERETARO, one of the nineteen states of 
Mexico, has an area of 15,550 square miles, a 


QUEVEDO, an eminent Spanish satirist, 
born at Madrid in 1580. With the exception of 
Cervantes, no Spsnish author has displayed 
‘ore originality, He excelled equally in, pros 
‘and verse, but it is as a prose writer that 
dest known out of his own country, and 
“Visions,” “Night Adventures,” and various 
other comic works, have been ‘translated into 


every European . 
‘QUESNOY, Du, a celebrated Flemish sculptor, 
orn at Brussels, 1893, "He particularly excelled 
in making models and bas-reliefs of cupids and 
children, which he finished with peculiar grace 
‘and delicacy. His works are preserved at Brus 
sels and Ghent. Hedled in 1646, 

‘QUIBERON, a town and port of France, in 
the department of the Morbihan, opposite the 
Island of Bello-Ile. 








‘He retired from the stage in 1798, 
‘and died in 1831. 

rater soem, meseny, © metal found book 

viowm, mercury, 8 m 

native and ina tate of ere. or combination in 
various parts of the world. It is the heaviest 
of the metals, next to platinum, gold, and tung- 
sten, It is extensively used in the arts, and 
forms in different combinations @ most valuable 
drug. It can only be rendered solid or frozen 
degree of cold indicated by 40 degrees 
below Zero. See Mencunr. 











the capital, is situated on 
the meuth of te Coava river, in latitude 8° 31° 
south, and longitude 39 38’ east. * 
‘QUIN, Jamzs, an actor of great popularity 
in the last century, born in London in 1693 and 
educated in Dublin. Being intended for the 
‘bar, he returned to London, and {ook chambers 
in the Temple, but being unable to prosecut 
frauen in sonnemuarse of his father’s death, 
Re adopted the stage as a means of living, and 
obtaining an opening at Covent Garden, at once 
‘established his reputation asa tragedian, though 
it was in Falstaff and characters of that nature 
that he finally obtained the eminence he pos 
sessed, being, till the appearance of Garrick, 
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finest actor the English stage had produced. 
‘Ho left the boards in 1753 and retired to Bath, 
‘where his fund of ancedote, caustic wit, and 
convivial made him eagerly sought after. 


‘Quin was apt to exoeod in his potations, when he | the 


Decame coarse offensive and inwolent,« conduct | of ¢ 
‘that resulted in more than one hostile meoting, 
‘one of which encounters unfortonately proved 
fatal.to his qntagonlat, He was aperfect master 
of elocation, and was ‘by the Prince of | 
hen aad when morphs cle! pap 
ren, mut , 

George IIT, came to the throne, and the King's 
zatden spoéch was universally spplanded for its 
correct, delivery, Quin excl 
sium, “1 knew be would; wat I whovangh| 

ebay to speak”, George I. in memory of his 
services, bestowed on him a” penston, ‘which, 
however, he did not long live to enjoy, dying at 
Bath in 1766. 

QUINCE, the common name of the Cidon 
apple, 0 called from a town in Crete; the 


Qainee, 


Cydonia Vulgaris, or Pyrus Opdonia of the 
Dotanists. 


‘The Qolatatn, 
‘iyot, on one end of which a sand-bag was placed ; 
‘the other a broad board, and it was a trial of 








‘with enthu- | now 





QUIEN, «Venetian cardinal, torn 
1684, an antiquary, historian, and miscellancoss 
Welte, He made ihe war sf Knrope, was bt, 





me. 
1UI-TAM, slaw term used in criminal cust, 
in which half the reward or amount. of penal? 
for the offence goes to she Crown and half totbe 
informer, and as the plaintiff always sues in the 
form that implies as much for the Crown aft 
myself, or 8 gui-tam pro domino rege quam, prt 
46 ps0: hence such actions are called qui-tam. 
‘QUITO, acity of South America and capial 
of the present Republic of Eeuador, the see oft 
Dishop, and the most iroportant town, both it 
commerce and mn, in the independest 
Stato of Ecuador. Quito, fike most of the art 
South American cites, possoses ane large inp 
ing square in the centréof the town, round wi 
are built the palace, national chambers or boos 
of legislation, the government offices, and i 
cathedral, Smaller squares are joined to 
ck gest central one by diverging serets, bu allt 
fhe p whi ‘on table lant, 

‘on the declivities or partial Jorels 
the mountains, the whole elty being all cet 
Kind of plateat! 9054 fost above the. Facite. At 
this elevation the inhabitents are saved 
‘scorehing intensity of the ean im summer, wt 
fhe rigours of an erotic clime in the wis, 





ne 


000 8 
the capital of the Peruvian ‘under tht 
pee ‘Spaniards over and ee 


UI-VIVE, Ké-vee, French exclamstioa, 
eke Re Erne clams 
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before reoetving the coun Tt means 
Mtorally “ who ie alive,” “who moves,” and cor- 
with the challenge of * Who 
goes there?” " To’be on the gui-oive Is to be on 
the-alert, to be very vigilant, to have all your 
WUIZALA «province of South Aires in 
. th 
‘the kingdom of An 
and wrotchedly cultivated, but yielding honey, 
‘wax, and considerable quantities of salt, 
‘QUOD ERAT DEMONSTRANDUM, a Latin 
‘hich was the point to be 


roves 38 
QUOD ERAT FACIENDUM implies “‘ which 
‘was the thing to be done.” 
‘QUOIN, a term chiefly used in architecture, 
and signifies & corner; an instrament to raise 
anything, a loose wedge of wood put beneath 
the breech of a cannon to depress its muzzle, 
‘or to adjust its elevation ; the angle of a baild- 
‘ing, or rather the peculisr stones of which the 
angle or corner is formed, and, when these pro- 
Ject from the face of the building, and have 
‘comers chamfered off, they are called rustic 


-quoins. Tn printing, quoins are small wedges of 
‘wood, employed to lock or tighten the 
‘pages of a form within the outer iron frame 
‘or chase, 


QUOIT, a heavy, flat, circular pisee of iron, 
ike @ round horse-shoe, to be pitched or thrown 
cat a fixed object in play. In the plural, the 
‘word signifies the game itself, 

‘The ancients were particularly attached to 
thi pastime, as an exerclae at once manly and 
ealthsome, though it was conducted somewhat 
differently, both as regards the shape of the 
article and the rales of the game, See Discus. 

QUOLL, a marsupial animal’ of Australia, 
closely allied-to the polecat, being of the same 
ize. “Ithas a brown back ‘spotted with white, 


Ris the eighteenth letter of the alphabet, is 
numbered among the liquids and semi-rowel 
and {s sometimed called the eanine letter. R'is 
Uttered with a gutteral expulsion of the breath, 
and in some’ words often a Inbial and a dental 
etter, with # quivering motion of the: tongue. 
In words derived from the Greek, it is followed 
Dy an H, a practice borrowed from the Latins, 





for Rex, or Regina, 
op ican Viera 

+ RM. Royal — AnONR 
‘physician, R, stands for rectpe, “‘take;" as- 8 


80, and with a dash over it thus (B), for 
‘Spo. © 


‘BAAS, a district in the kingdom of Hungary, 
situated on the Danube and Raab rivers, having 
an area of about 600 square miles, with a popu- 
Tation not exceeding 78,000, 

RAAB, a river of Austria, which rites near 
Grits, in Styria.- Itenters Hungary at the north- 





, extremely mountainous | point 


RB. 


‘while the belly is « pure white, a special dif 
ference from all the other varieties of this fostid 
animal, 

JUORUM, a bench of Justices, or such a 
number of the whole body as the law allows to 
form a judicial court. In all legally constituted 
societies, s certain number of officers are 
ited to make bye-laws and transact the bue!- 
ness of the society for which ‘are ordained, 
Dut a8 it would be difficult or perhaps imposible 
for all the members so constituted to meet on 
every occasion required, the law establishes the 
smailest number that, meeting together, shall 
have the functions of a court; that number, 
whether three, five, or ten of the general officers, 
is called the quorum, a word that strictly means 
“of whom,” being ‘the genitive of the 
pronoun qui. 

QUORDITAN, daily, anything occurring or 
recurring every day. In’ pathology, the term. 
means a species of ague or fever of the infermit- 
tent type, which recurs once’ in every twenty~ 











jeir | four hours; in other words, a fever whose 


paroxysms recur every twenty-four hours, or 
opener 

QUOTIENT in atithmetic, is the mmnber, or 
sum, resulting from the division'of one number 
by another, and showing how often a Jesy’num- 
ber is contained in a greater. ‘Thus, twent 
eae tt el 
ing that four is contained five times in twenty, 
‘thus, 4)20(5. 

QUO WARRANTO, 8 writ in lew, eich Hes 

son’ or corporation that 

Se PU Sa ihe 
other franchise or liberty. Proceedings in such 
a case are called on the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and the defendant is obliged to show by what 
Narrant quo warranto he holds or exercises the 
office or in question. 


enst, and near the city Raab joims-the Danube 
after a course of 170 miles. 

RAAB, or NAGY-GYOR, a etty ‘of Hungary, 
and capital of the district of the same name. I¢ 
is situated in a fine plain near the confluence of 
the Raab and Rabnitz with the Danube, the 
latter river nearly surrounding the city by its 
‘waters as a defence. Raab consists of an inner 
and outer town, the former strongly for- 
tifled, and having an imposing citadel and castle, 
capable of defending both towns. ‘The city is. 
generally well built of stone, and has a tolerable 
trade in cutlery, sword blades, silk, tobacco, and 
some other useful commodities. It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was an station 
under the Romans, and in the middle 
a place of great military strength. In 1596, the 
‘Turks took it after apfotracted siege, but it'was 
retaken by the Austrians on the following Eas- 
ter Monday, an event still commemorated by 
the inhabitants with rejoteings. In 1809, the 
Austrians were defeated here by the French, who 
Immediately besleged the city, which they sub- 
sequently became masters of, by capitulation, 
In the revolat war of 1848 Raab was 

‘8 place’of great importance ; and 








regarded as 
‘when, in the August of the latter year, the Hun- 


arian genera, Kapka made his elebrited 
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sortie from the fortress of Komon, @ large 
‘Austrian force was driven from Raab, 
severe loss in men, stores, and ammunition. 


city. 


RABBA, an ancient town of Syria, in Judea, 
ig to the tribe of Gad, situated on the 


race of giants, and King of Bashan, was exposed. 
RABBET, a term in building, which signifies 
‘8 peculiar union of two ‘of timber, or 8 


tors. “Rabbin or Rabbi was an honorary appel- 
lation adopted by the doctors of the lew among 

nd literally signifies master or ex, 
Nency. ‘were several gradations of 
an 1 bo gons through betore the Ul of Habel 
was conferred, and when it was bestowed, it 
‘was only on those whose profound knowledge of 
the law entitled them to the distinction. "Great 
respect is still pald by the Jews to their Rabbins, 
who are always ‘the first place and 
Dest seats in the synagogue. They determine 
all matters of controversy, and often decide civil 
cases brought before them. The Rabbi has also 
the power of excommunieating the disobedient, 
‘oF those who have violated the law as publicly 
Propounded. 

RABBIT, @ small, well known, rodent ma- 
malian quadruped, the Lepus Cumculus. ‘The 
ears are shorter than the head, dark coloured 
toward the tips; in a wild state the colour is 

rally uniform, but when domesticated, which 
ft is more easily than the hare, it varies greatly. 
It inhabits the temperate and warmer 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and is common on the 
British’ continent and islands; it lives from 
elght to nine years, and breeds seven times a 
year, bringing forth four to elght at a time, 
‘which are full grown in six months; its fleal is 
white and delicate, and its fur of some value. 
Extensive warrens are kept on different parts of 
‘the island, where the sandy soil precludes more 
valuable products, ‘There are three kinds in 
this country, the common gray rabbit, the black 
abbit, and the silky rabbit, found in ‘the Isle of 

Man, ind some other isands, supposed to have 
‘nally brought from’ Angora. The far 
Ibar adray ct colsar, paler beneath and of & 
silky fineness, three inches or more in 
‘They do not associate with the other Kinds. 

RABELAIS, Franca, acelebrated French wit, 
dornat Chinon, in 1483. "He was firsta monk, but 
uitted that order for physic, which he practised 
with reputation, "The Fope afterwards granted 

alaion to becouse’ socder cata, ead 
fond thecure of Meudon, where e diet 1038 
‘The only book by which this satirist is known 
is an extravagant satire upon monks, priests, 
opel, amd potania, entitled “Gargantua and 


LEACH, trom 8 Hebrew word signifying & 


fn scripture history, the younger 
daughter of Laban, ne Assyrians and tho secand 
‘wife of Jacob, for whose love and person the 


1812 











‘Hebrew herdsman served her father fourteen 
years, Laban having covenanted with Jacob 
iive him his danghter Rachel in marriage afer 
seven years of faithful service. At the expirt- 
tion of that time, the artfal Laban presented 
hhim, in fulfilment of his ‘with his velled 
‘bride, whom, when too late for’ redress, Jaccb 
Alscovered to be the blear-eyed and less’ attrsc- 
tive elder daughter, Leah, instead of the beanti- 
fal Rachel, whom he loved. Not to be defeated 
{n his object, and resolved to possess the woman 
for whom he had served s0 long and faithfully, 
Jacob consented to overlook the wrong inflicted 
on him, and serve another seven years for his 
second wife, revenging himself, however, on the 
raul Taba by an Ingenious echere {that wae 
fust_on the verge of craftly deprive 
his father-in-law of half his substance. 
Became the mother ofJoneph and Beajamin, 
RACHEL, Euiza Racuxt Fazix, a greatly- 
celebrated French tragic actress, the daughter 
of a poor wandering Jew pedlar. Eliza Rachel 
‘was born in Switzerland in 1620, the first ter 
years of her life being passed in the extreme of 
Poverty and wretchedness; attending her parents 
mm town to town, frequenting fairs, fees, end 
and race-courees, and, with her brothers’ and 
sisters, dancing and singing in the tents ani 
cafe othe company for a few sous. Whet 
about ten years of age her parents removed to 
Paris, the children obtaining a precarious exis- 
tence by singing and playing on an old guitar 
to the diners at some of the humbler ca/és. It 
‘was on one of these occasions, while wat 
collecting the coppers for her elder sister’s per 
formance, that a gentleman ‘connected with the 
Institute of musics attracted by the express 
features of the child, used his inftuen 
hor anmitted es papi but; afer a ime, doe 
covering that her powers were more dramatic 
than vocal, transferred his young protegé tos 
theatrical “tutor, under whose instruction 





of | she made such rapid progress that, in 1837, she 


‘was deemed sufficiently ex; to beallowed 
to make her débat at the . Tt was Dot, 
however, til 1838 that she became an object of 
interest ‘and admiration, In that year she 
‘at the ThéAtre 3 ‘where 
the camo out inthe character of Camille, me 
tragedy of "Lea Horaces,” and, by her treble 
iment of the character, 
Shdlence, and unmiodately establaned tramps. 
From that time to the end of her brief existence 
hher career was an uninterrupted round of prot 
perity and applause, being regarded in France 
as the modern type of classic sublimity 
and Her other chief excellencies in the 
drama were Emile in “ Cinna,” Monime 
“ Mithridate,” and the heroine in “ Putdre;” and 
in comedy, for which she was highly 
Adrienne Lecouvreur and Lonise de 
Tolles. Unlike most actresses who, when 0x0 
they obtain popularity, cease to trouble them 
selves further, Rachel was a student of her art 
Si tho Nast. day of her profemslonal tie Tit 
lose application Joined to the fatiguet 
of an arduous calling, reacting on a consticoso 
naturally weak and injared by youthfal prim 
tion and exposure, developed the latent seeds of 
consumption, which, after a long and = 


held’ may be inferred from, ber pecuniary 7 
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celpta. Her salary during her first season 
‘only 4000 franes, rose in the second to 20,000, 
her earnings subsequently being nearly 400,000 
francs a year. 

KACINE, Jon, a French poet, was born at 
La Ferte, Melon, in 1639. He was educated at 
Port Royal, where Sophocles and Euripides were 
Tin fovourte books, fis are remarkable pecs 
‘was an ode called “The Nymph of the Seine,” 
‘on the king’s marriage, which gained him 's 


pension and a gift of a hundred louis. As an | Inq 


‘excellent dramatic writer, his works have been 
‘translated into most of the modern languages. 
‘At the request of Madame de Maintenon, ho 
‘composed his sacred drama of “ Exther” and the 
tragedy of ‘* Athalia,” besides some oratorios on 
seriptoral subjects. "Died 1699. 

RACOON. The racoon is « native of North 
America and the West Indies, particularly the 
‘mountainous parts of Jamales, whence it des- 
cends in destructive numbers on the sugar 

tantations. It is about two feet long and one 
ch; its head is like that of e fox, but its ears 
are more rounded, and {ts nose’ sharper and 
shorter. Its favourite food is the sugar cane, 
maize, and various fruits, but when it can 
into epoaltry-yard it commits sad devata 
among the fowls, gorging itself with thelr blood, 
and thelr hieads only. When tamed, they 
‘are good-natured and sportive, but as restless, 
inquisitive, and mischievous’ as a monkey. 
‘Their for is considered next in value to the 
ver, an are thelr 
te ers cree ts ee 
quadruped, the Procyon Lotor of Linnseus. 

‘RACK, an instrument of tortare for stretch 
ing, extending, or bending in an arch direction the 
ody of the victim. ‘The rack consiated of alarge 
frame farnished with pulley sar and other 
appliances, upon which 1 
sBaor exatalsatton or" question ast was ealled, 
‘was first extended and then gradually stretched, 
‘until all the Joints of the body and the extremi- 
tles were dragged from their sockets, and kept 
4a that position for several minutes, often to the 


-—— 





—— 


‘The Back, 


laceration of the capenies and ligaments, and 
then, by a sudden removal of the strain, al- 
lowed to retract in their sockets, causing an 
‘amount of agony often beyond the endurance of 
human patience, To avoid « repetition of 


at | Dr. Radclife dled in 1714, la 


process of such torment, the 


nitely ‘more 


aecount of these eruel bodily tortures, see 
‘Viwrave, 

RADCLIFFE, Dx. Jonx, «, datingushed 
physician of the’seventeenth century, and one 
‘the most enlightened and skilful practitioners of 
‘that age in this country. Born at Wakefield in 
1650, and graduated at Oxford, he removed to 
the metropolis, where his great reputation soon. 
Tecommended ‘him to the notice of the Court, 
‘upon which he became physician to the sovereign. 

‘@ munificent, 
‘bequest to the University of Oxford, and found. 
{ng the princely brary in that elty which stil 
dears his name. See OxronD. 

RADCLIFFE, Mas, Axns, a highly popular 
authoress of the last century, whose strong 
imagination and unquestioned talent created & 
new style of composition, and led to many imi- 
tators, whose extravagant productions resulted 
{in the total overthrow of that school of ro- 
mantic horrors, of which Mrs. Radeliffe bad been 
the founder and for so many years the supporter 
and encourager. Mrs, Radcliffe resigned the 
person | foe prodt and tune‘ her’ eary’protucons 

tan 
dying in 1823. ‘The most celebrated of her 
romances were—"The Castles of Athlin and 





Dumbayne,” “ The: ‘of Udolpho,” “The 
Forest ; or, the Abbey of St. Clair,” ic. 
RADETZKY, Fratp-Mansuat Count Joszra, 


‘a general and inarshal in the Austrian army, 
born in Boherala in 1766, and who commenced 
hhis military eareer as a cornet in 1781. During 
the long-protracted wars with the Republic of 
France, and subsequently with the empire of 
Napoleon, the young soldier had ample oppor- 
tunity t6 acquire» knowledge of iis pro- 
fegsion and rise through the various grades 
of military rank til, as major-general, he was 
entrusted with a responsible command, and ob- 
tained the approbation of his sovereign for his 
gallant and judicious conduct, expecially during 
the campalgns of 1812, 13, 14, and 16, Having 
held the office of Governor of Ofend and Lem- 
berg, he, in 1822, was appointed to the more im. 
portant command of ‘of the Lombardo 
‘Venetian kingdom, where his arbitrary conduct 
and blind obedience to the despotic will of his 
sovereign made his rule detested, and converted 
tthe post of governor into the despicable ofice of 
jailor to the House of Hapsburg. ‘The eruelty of 
‘the Austrian rule provoked a rebellion in 1848, 

‘which, after @ brief triumph, the expulsion of 
Radetky and bis troops from Milan, ended in the 
defeat of the national cause and the closer 
rivetting of the Austrian fetters on the neck of 
Italy. “To ‘from the curses of the people 
he governed, Marshal Radetzky petitioned to be 
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Allowed to retire trom sotive service, but did not 
Jong survive his removal from daty, dying a few 
months after, in 1667, in the ninety-drat year of 
his 


age. 

RADNOR, @ parliamentary borough and 
market town'in South Wales, apd the eapital of 
‘the county of the same name. Radnor is sita- 
‘ated on the river Somergill, is about twelve miles 
trom Brecknoek, and has a population of about 
2409, and joins with five other towns in return- 
ing one inember to the Lower House from 8 
general population of 6653 and 447 registered 
electors. 

RADNORSHTAE, an tland somnty Sa South 
‘Wales, bounded on the north by mery 
and Shropshire, south by Brecknock, east by 
‘Hereford, and weat by Cardigan, has an extreme 
dreadth of 35 by # length of 32 miles, an area of 
496 square miles, and & population of 25,408 in 
1961. ‘Towards the east and south the country 
{s fertile and picturesque, but in other directions 
‘wild, mountainous, and’ drear. Ite principal 
rivers are the Wye, Ython, Teme, and Sug ; the 
Products are chiefly of an agricultural charuoter, 
‘and, with cattle grasing, regarded as the most 
important occupation in the county. Rednor- 
shire returns one momber to Parliament from 
1637 registered electors. 


‘of the numbers often obliged to 
Tesort to it, and Keep its surface above the level 
of the water. 7 


Toe Ban. 


Rats ave often constructed on the western 
rivers of North America, to 
chandise from the Northern to the Southern 
‘States, and, being fashioned of deals or logs of 
timber, are taken to when they reach 
thelr destination, and the material sold. Others 
‘ate formed entirely of timber, and are built of 
great height, with a hut in the centre for the 
living of the men and their familise, who 
navigate them dawn the Canadian and Ameri- 

7 rivers, often for the distance of a thousand 


4%, and a voyage of many weeks. Among | dey 


ale 


Tough mer- | in 





used to carry expeditionary 
faland to another, being frequently crowded by 
handreds of warriors armed for bail Sut 
Fafts are elther propelled by mat-sals, ot by 
Fos of avages sted long enc side Wik 
Paddles, who, by this means, with or without 
falla, give a considerable velocity to the can 
drous stage on which their army of braves are 
congregated. 

RAGLAN, Jaxss Hurny Frrazor, Low, a2 


the Pyreneese, and finally compelled to coms 0 
terms before TonJouse. In 1815 hewasaguin ia 
the field, and did good service at Waterlo, 
where he lost his arm, and, in acknowledgmeat 
of which service, he ‘was ‘created colonel snd 


Department, and st the Horse Guards, he wis 
eventually created Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, a post which, at the breaking out of the 
‘Rasslan War, be had to relinquish for the active 
duties of thé field, being appointed to take the 
‘command of the English army in its invasion of 
the Russian territories. Under the generalhip 
of Lord Raglan, the army landed in the Crime, 
and, in conjunction with the French, attacked the 
Intrenched camp of the Russians before Alms ao! 
after s hotly-disputed battle, drove the eve 

from his position, and gained the battle a 

heights of the bys bold and sreepee 
flank movement, passed the re 


many weary months 
Traldes miligns of moaay Hat 
Biege cost the country; ut the Fuapeh amg 


n 
iit 


cd 
‘The anxieties consqgyent.on the protractel 
struggle before Sebastopol, “the 
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mandér, who sak under the tien of | 
his trust, 1855, not, however, the 


tt 

ity 
Hi 
ii 
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question that Lord Ragian 
‘wise, prudent, and skilfel general, and 
‘most probable that, had he carried out bis 
aad irrespective of the 


He 


a 

F 

i 

af 
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rank of fteki-murshal, and died before Sebas- 
‘topol as eommatider of the forces; the 
‘ment, in consideration of his eminent services 


granting a pension ef £1000 a year to his widow, 

amd 8 sum of on his gon and 

‘ccemor, the present and second Lord agian. 
of 
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RAGUSA, Avavervs Pexpewo DE. 


Masuoxr, 
Doxe or, a distinguished French soldier, and an 


| 
| 


stahdards and regimental colours taken from | 
‘enemy im the previous campaign, Two 
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in the great Gorman battles of the next 


ies, end, on the restoration of the Bourbons, 
gave in his allegtance to Louis XVIIL., whom 
and his, successor, Charles X., he falthfaiy 
eervdd, till the revolution of July, 1680, m: 
‘him odtows to the fot having attempted 
to suppress the revolt. Under the new dynasty’ 
‘he was banished from theiingtom, when, taking 
up his residence in Venice, he there died in 
1852, leaving behind hint some edmirable 
freatises om military subjects. 

RAINES, Rosrer, « printer, a scholar, and a 
gentlemen, born in’ Giouctster ia 1785, He! 
received his education at Cambridge, and after- 
wards succeeded his father in the peinting 
‘bastaess, which he carried on with great success, 





‘in 1781 the institution of Sanday sch¢ planned, 
2 hin, aroee from the einple dreamocance of 


‘his observing that on Sundays a number of 
children used to assemble for play and noise in 
‘& small street near his residence, sos to become 
4 nuisance to the neighbourhood ; he therefore 
‘appointed « suitable to receive and 
Snstroct them during the intervals and after the 
duties of public worship. Beholding its success, 
‘other sehools were opened, organized, and mul- 
Hplied ; neighbouring towns and cities soon 
hhoarg ihe report, and became partakers of ite 
Bonedta, Gt a'uhort thee, the Sundey schoo! 
‘system becamea branch of the national education. 
pei BAlL, oF CORN CRAKE (Ores Prtens), 

7  Grallatores, family Raliide, 
amd is the well-known harbinger of summer, 


ia- | whose monotonous cry heard on a fine May 


evening, always associated with that sweet 


, | season, gives more pleasure than many a finer 


Rote, “It frequents corn, broom, or furze, among, 
which it rans very swiftly, but it files heavily. 
‘The length of the crako averages eleven inches, 
and the weight seven ounces ; its bill, thickiah 
‘at the bate, becomes more slender towards the 
aR the plamage above is dark brown, the 
thers yellow margined, the wings of a red 
chesnut colour ; itis grayish beneath, Tt makes 
‘® nest in moss or dry grass, laying from twelve 
fo sixteen oggs of a dull white with rusty spot 
It feeds on gram, worms, and insects; its flesh 
4s excallent This bird 1 not common in Eng- 
and south of Northumberland, It arrives 
Scotland in the end of April, and departs in 
October : it abounds in the islands of Orkney. 
RAISINS.—Raisns are grapes, prepared by 
drying them in the sun, or air, to fit them for 
and for some medical purposes, Raisins 
of the san are a kind brought from Spain, of a 
Feddish or bineish colour, seeded,and very agree- 
able to eat. There are various’ other sorts, de- 
nominated either from the ‘where they 
grow orthe kind of grape. The finest and best 
raisins are those called in some places Damascus 
raisins. ‘These are distinguishable from the 
others by their size and figure; they are flat 
and wrinkled on the surface, soft and juicy 
within, near an inch long, and seml-pellucld 
Tre the fai of voreral species of grapes, i 
are tof ever of grapes, the 
(quallty of which varies according as they have 
deen more or less carefully cured. ‘The raisins 
of the sun or Jar raising, 0 called because they 
aro imported in jars, aro all dried by the heat of 
the sun, and these are the sorts used in medicine. 
All kinds of raisins have much the same virtues ; 
they are nutritive and balsamlc, but they are 
abject to fermentation with juices of any kind, 
‘and hence, when eaten immoderately, they often, 
Dring on colic ‘They are not at present much 
Tegarded in medicine, though they are used in 


io | pectoral decoctions and other medicines of that 


nature. 
RAJAH, or RAJA, sn Indian title equal fo 
King. A chiet-clef ot ead lord of a district. 
‘alive princes of Hindotan only now retain the 
RAJPOOTANA, an extensive district in Hin- 
Aostan, 20 named from the greater part of it 
ing to the sovereignty of the Rajpoot 
._,diapootana. les in the.north-west of 

dia, between the latitudes of 22° 45’ and 31 
north, and the longttade of 68° 25' and 77° 45"; 
ia bonnded on the north by Moultan and Lahore, 
south hy Malloch and Gurerat, west by Scindo, 
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y tral 
is extremely hilly. The chief rivers of 
Yana are the Chumbul, Bunnas, and the 
‘The district ts divided into ten 
‘besides the hilly country. 
this immense frontier 
Britain Is the town and 
Ajmeer. After the death 
‘Aurangzebe, the whole 
ominally subject, to 
Secame Independent” 
e nt, 
Xkept in the country, and 
yuartered in. 


at 
f 


E 


a king; an Indian name which 
foo Séutned to the higher case of tae 
‘ary order, but is now assumed by any presump- 


it 





Hayes, in Devonshire, in 1652. 
eighteen he was sent to Oriel College, in Oxford, 
tocomplete his education, but, in the following 
‘year, he left his studies for the more dazzling 
‘Scquirementa of military fame, and. proffering 
his services with many other English gentle- 
men, 
of Navarre in defending the Protestants, in the 
year 1871. He continued in this service vo or 
‘six years, distinguishing himself by his valour 
‘and undaunted courage. Soon after his return 
to London he joined the expedition of General 
Norris in the Netherlands, in ald of the cause of 
‘the Prince of Orange. He subsequently enigaged 
with his brother-in-law, Sir Humphrey Glibert, 
ina voyage to Amorica, whence they returned 
in 1759. "The next Ireland, 





ir he was 
‘here he distinguished bimeelt against the rebels | feet, very 


of Munster, and, on his return to England, intro- 
duced himself to the Queen by a romantic pleco 
otgallantry. Her Majesty, while-walking, stopped 
at a maddy place, hesitating whether to 
or not, upon which Raleigh took off his new 
plush cloak and spread it on the gronnd ; the 
‘trod gently over it, and soon rewarded 
‘sacrifice of a cloak with a handsome suit to 
the owner. Raleigh, being still intent upon 
making discoveries, in 1584 fitted out a squadron, 
and endeavoured to establish the colony called, 
fm honour of Elizabeth, Virginity but, at, most 
the only fruits of the expeditjon' were bringing 
he tobacco and potato to England. After ex- 
Ying £40,000 in an unsuccessful attempt to 
und a colony, he abandoned the scheme to a 
mercantile community; meanwhile he hed been 
created a knight, captain of the Queen's Guard, 





Lord Warden’ of the St ‘and Lien- 
‘tenant-General of Cornwall. In the defeat of 
‘the Spanish Armada, in 188, Sir Walter bore a 


‘matt of favour from the Queen. In 1691 
‘he salled on an expedition against the Spanish 


nbarked for France to assist the Queen | age. 


fend destroyed the capital of Trinidad, and in 
fol year took a distinguished 

taking of Cadiz, Honours were 
abundance on him, and he obtained 
mip of St Germain in Cornwall. Sir Ws 
‘was one of those who brought about the fall 
‘Easex, and remained in the favour 


time he occupied in writ 


‘many works, histori 
cal, phi and, political 
beat of 


‘The 


he burnt the town of St. Thomas, and 
returned t0 a, where, in consequence ef 
the complaint of Gondamor, the Spaniah ambes- 





RALEIGH, a city of the American States, 
the capital of North Carolina, and is named 
after its founder, Sir Walter Raleigh. Raleigh 
{s splendidly Jald out, and contains a very hand- 
some state house built of granite, after the 
model of the Parthenon, and has a population of 
nearly 4000, 

RALLIDZ, a family of birds belonging to 
the Gralde of Linnmus, and the Graliatores of 
Iiger. ‘The characters of this family are, large 
‘short and compressed Dill, and’ short 
tall hidden by the covers. The water-hen or 
‘moor-hen, and the rall, belong to this genera of 
‘the family. 

RAMADAN or RAMAZAN, the ninth month 
in the Arabian calendar, and’ sort of Lent or 
Passover observed by the Mohammedans in 
‘obedience to the express coromandsof the Koran. 
The Ramadan each year, according to 
Junar time, eleven days earlier than that of the 
Previous year, #0 that, in thirty-three years, ft 
‘oceurs successively tn ‘all seasons. During the 
month of the Ramadan every good Mussulman 
fg bound to fast from the first appearance 
daybreak till sunset. 

RAMBOUILET, 8 town of Franco 
Department of Seine-et-Noire. It is chiety 
Temarkable for ite beautiful park and 
{ts old castle in which 1, died, “and 





the establishment here of the first model farm 





RAMILLIES, a village of 1» in the 
rovince of South Brabant, ten orth ef 








jamur. Tt is alone memorable on account of a 
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great victory obtained here in 1706, May 23rd, 
by the Dake of éariborough over the 
‘commanded by Marshal Vi 

RANCHERO, Spanish South American 


name for a husbandman or peasant employed on 
& Rancho or stock farm. ‘The rancheros are a 


wild lawless race, a sprang from 
Bpaniards and Indians, and ofen lite Detter 
than banditti. These people are 


RAPHAEL SANZIO, a painter of the frst 
eminence, born at Urbino, in Italy, 1483. The 
‘of his figures, and the excellence 


goers 


‘Madonnas are unrivalled. 
death of this sublime artist, ordered 
Uo three days in state in the hall of the Vaticar 


‘under his picture of the “ 

ia‘wnen bs funeral nes were perce 
celebrated ploce ‘his remains. 
architectural ‘of St, Peter's a 


ascribed to Raphael, and his LT 
Vatican exhibit a full display of his ext 
ordinary powers. He died in 1520. 

RAPIN DE THOYRAS, & Frenchman, born 
at Chastres in 1661, of protestant Parents, To 
rape the persecutions resulting from the Edict 
of Nantes, he fied to Holland, and followed 
‘William IIT. to England. He obtained a com- 
realy atthe bale ‘of tho Boye. A® lenges, 

‘at the batte ‘of the ¢ lenge, 
ing’ hls residence st Wesel?in’ Germanys be 
wrote his History of England, down to the 
eae pant continaed it to the ny 

‘George THI, and tr ft into Engl. 
BOTATISBON, or, in German, Regensburg, 

or, in . 8 
Jarge, anclent, and important ety of Germany 
in tho Kingdom of Bavaria, and capital of the 
Circle of Regen ; is the see of an atchbishop, and 
‘situated on the north of the Danube, sixty-two 
‘miles north-east from Munich, the capital of the 
‘kingdom, and 195 west by north, from Vienna. 
atiabon isa place of extreme antiquity, and 
‘was founded by the Romans, who called it Regi- 
num Casira Regia, and afterwards Auguste 
‘Teri. After the disruption of the Roman 
Empire, and the settlement of the country 
among the barbarian hordes who inundated the 
land, the city became the regal residence of the 
dukes of Bavaria, till thelr duchy and country 
was overturned and absorbed by the conqueror, 
Charlemagne. It subsequently became a free 
city, subject toa governor of count of the 
Empire, and so continued till, in the early part of 
‘the seventeenth century, it was made the seat of 
‘the Imperial Diet. Upon the dissolution of the 
Germanic ‘Empire, that distinction, was taken 
from it, and in the subsequent wars from 1806 to 
‘the of 1814 was repeatedly the theatre of 
ana ‘combats between the 
Ales of France and Atria, particulary oo in 


‘The bulldings of Ratisbon are extremely lofty, 
of great antiqalty, and, being built at time 
‘when it was sought to enclose as many inhabl- 
‘tants as possible within the narrowest limits, 20 








‘8 to protect all by ita walls and defences, the 
dark, thongh' i general particulary clean’ Its 
chief public structures are a cathedral, which, 


Mbraries, and other public establishments are om 
par with most other German towns, and fall 










Germany had produced. Population 
two-thirds of whom are Catholics, the rest 
Lutherans. 
RATTLESNAKE.—The"rattlemake, as it is 
for the intend 


23,000, 


every year 
found ‘with forty joints. 
exclusively to the New World, it grows to 
feet in length, and is about the thickness of a 
man’s arm; the colour is a yellowish brown 
above, marked with broad, black, transverse 
Bars.” It devours the smaller animals and birds, 
and such is the terror the sound of its approach 
‘occasions, thut these poor little creatures are 
deprived of the ability to escape, which has 
of fascination, 

RAVAILLAC, Francs, a man only cele- 
brated as the murderer of the best of French 
kings, TV., and for the inhuman manner 
in which the wild enthusiast was put to death. 
Eiloomy, Vguted and suieenthops characters 
a gloomy, fl 4 
Deeply socted to al the formalities of his religion, 
he grew to look upon all the endeavours made 
‘by the good and conelliating Henry, in his efforts 
to reconcile both parties, and make Catholics 
and Protestants live in brotherly love and 
harmony as an evil, and the King as an arch 
enemy, not only to the Catholic creed, but toGod, 
Ihimeelf, and to consider his death as one of the 
‘most acceptable services that a mortal could 
Tender to mankind and his Crestor, His gloomy 

, excited to a pitch of frenzy by 
opportunity, 
followed the clumsy carriage of leather then 
‘se, containing the King, from the Palace of the 
tin bes yan otracon, Sn mt 
vireeta by an ol . on 
" 137 
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‘wheels, end with a long poignard stabbed Heary 
to the heart, through the opening of the leather 
‘meant for a window. He was seized, pat to the 
Question in Hs most agonizing forms to maske 
Ihim divulge his accomplices, and finally, after 

ttl barbaritles, torn asunder by 
‘wild, or at least powerful horses, May 37th, 

«See Hamar IV., of FRANCE. 

\VELIN, « term ‘sed in fortidestions to 
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Ymed with wool, and has five pale green eges, 
‘with brown and grey spots. 
‘on earrion, birds, young lambs and weakly 
‘which they firststtack by pte 
In the northern 
exeursions| 


and the eagle. His scent is remarkebly acute, and 
he is by nature a glutton, and by habit atthief’, 
yet, with all his mischievoumess, he possesses 
many diverting qualities, and there is no 
‘that exemplifes more the necessities and 
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mee and grandeur. Ravenna is the 
‘Teskdenes of s legate, has a allege, many eecle- 
sanical, busing, cours of law erimaal 





and civil), great numbers of churches, and @ 
‘cathedral, perhaps the eldest in its foundation in 
christendom, having been bullt in the fourth 
century, though, by alterations, enlargement 

and the accidents of time and war, so many ad- 





detached building, 
tate, San Giovannt, and Batiola, each, with 
cathedral, being rich in monuments 








sions, remarkabl 

architectural beanty brought from Greece, Asia, 
and Africa, than any other city in Italy, and is tn- 
dividually of greater interest than any other town 


‘A.D. 489. Population at 
resent between 18,000 and 19,600. 

‘RAY FISH or THORNBACK.—This fish be- 
Yengs to the second sub-order of Selackia, which 
Sa called Plogiostoms, from plagioe, transxeree er 
oblique, and stoma, taouth, in reference to the 
oblique form of the mouth, which is arched, and 


The Ray Vise 


contains numerous rows of teeth. The mouth is 
placed on the lower sarface of the body, a some 

we ehily remarkable i having © gui 
ray y a - 
Isgaral body, and a ioag Seaible teil, amned with 
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‘spines ; this ergan is used for propulsion, and is| 


employed also a3 a-weapon of defence, and, from 
the muscular strength of the fish, it is very 
formidable when selzed or terried. ‘Its habit is 


‘to twist its leng and flexible tall reund the object 


of attack, and, with the serrated spine, tear the 
swerface, Iscerating it in an effective manner. 

‘The eggs of the ray, like those of the shark, 
fare enclosed in a strong horny capsule, which 
Inave long Mamentous processes depending from 
them, for the purpose of atteehing them to sea- 
Teed, so thal they may nt be damaged by bing 

nthe shores, nor preyed upon 

crastaceous animals.” Each ope coms of & 
hherny case, fled with s nutritious full; the 
‘empty cases are frequently found by the sea- 
side,and are commonly ealied mermaid purses. 

RAZOR-BACK, in zoology, one of the largest 
species of the whale tribe, ‘being sometimes 
found above ninety feet in length, aud #0 named 


from the acate or a of its 
from the acate angle or sharpness spine. 


‘RAZOR-BILL, an, 


tie fowl, 
‘the species of the Alc 


RAZZIA, Rats'-¢-d, an Algerine word signi- 
fying @ foray, a prodatory exearsion into an 
‘memy's country for the saice of oattie-lifting er 
plunder, the destruction of standing ‘harvesta, 
and any “eatting-out” ition conducted 
during war in Northern Africa. The term #b- 
tained a frightful extension to its asual moaniag 
in 1833 and 1834 by the Freneh in Algeria, who, 
ha thovemnant of an African tribe— 
men, women, and children, and eattle—to take 
shelter in some caves excavated out of the 
‘Mauritanian Mountains, blocked up the entrance 
‘with brambles, wood, and faggots, and, setting 
fire to the whole, suffocated er roasted to death 
every living thing within the eaverns. 

READING, a neat, genteel, and thriving 
town in the county of Berlathire, to which it 
{in the capital, situated near the janction of the 
‘Thames and Kennet Rivers. 


‘Also, of two other towns, ene in Connec- 


teat, with a under 2000; amd ano- 
ther in the Stato of Masachasetss, with 2192 
inbabitants. 


bundle er wholesale package of paper 

and bearing the 
for excise stamps. A ream consists of 
gules of paper, each quire cantaining twenty 
four sheets. ‘The trade or printer’s ream, how 
ever, contains 214 quires,,or, in, the whole, 616 
bests. 


‘and bears bis fag on the fore-top. 
‘KEAUMUR, an esteemed natural pifonopiber, 
‘bom in France, 1683. He disoovered:the art of 


manufacturing’ porcelain ; of converting iren 





purple of the ancients, 
(o was also a celebrated entom: and 
‘wrote several works on the history of insects. 


‘His thermometer, edlied thc ‘Centigrade, has 
the interval between the boiling and the freezing 
point died into 10 latamd of 80 degrees. 





timber, wool, and beer, es 8 superior 
Kind of ale named after the Ere Hemet 


‘A venerable ruin, the abbey ad 


Joins the town, in which Henry Beanelerk was 
‘buried, and forms an Important objestof interest 
tothe town. ‘The assizes for the county areheld 
‘and Abingdon. 


alternately at ‘Roading. 





‘Also, a town in the Untied States of America, 
in the State of Pennsylvania; and, as in Eng- 
land, the eapital ef @ eounty-called Berks. It 





‘has & popalation of 16,821. 
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RECOGNIZANCE, a recognition, an acknow- 
Jedgment, in law, a term used to,imply an obli- 
ich a man enters into before 

© magistrate or some court of record, with con- 





‘RECORD, a register, an authentic memorial, 
an authentic’ or official ‘copy of any writing oF 
account of facts and proceedings, whether public 
of private, entered into a book for preservation, 
‘oF the book itself, containing such copy or copies. 
‘All public documents preserved in s recognised 
Tepastory, at nthe Record Offce in Fetter- 


Records are of three kinds, Judicial, ministe- 
rial, and records by conveyance or consent, as 


4s to register writings, transactions, 

‘Also the chief officer in a city or borough, 
within the limits of that city's or 
Jurisdiction in all criminal matters 


tbe, aad al ds appertaining co the function 
a apperiaining Yo the 
or the parson of & 1, where the tithes 
‘not impropriate. chief elective 
some Scotch and French unit 


Bay and ‘and about eight miles north- 
‘east from the city of ‘When 
Stour was navigable, and what is still called 











troubled waters, and which, from their singr- 
larity and height, serve as a beacon to them 
ig mariner. 
RECUSANT, a term in vogue in 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
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Chancellor, Lord More, and several athers 
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themselves from church of public 
all Catholios who firmly adhered to 
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former, and are occas 
‘mid-channel, all contributing # 


name from 
‘impart to tt its deep or bls 
more reasonable con 
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‘known as the Sea of Edom, it obtained its 

pellation from that cireumstance, The colour 
‘TEde gives the name to this smaller Mediter- 
vanean Sea, iskuown not to reside in the water, 
which is singularly clear and bright, but to 
depend upon the number and vast extent of the 
‘coral beds or reefs, which being of a splendid 
‘ed, reflect their colour through the translucent 
water. Inno part of the globe is the coral 20 
fine and abundant as in the Arabian Gulf; this 


‘Anciently the Red Sea was the direct course 
‘Dy water to Persia and the Indies, and the high- 
‘way of trade and commerce; and from the ear- 
Hest ages attempts were made to unite it with 
the Mediterranean, by cutting through the sixty 
tthe discovery of the Cape of Geod. Hope a8 a 

o or 
route to Indie, the Rot Sea fell into disuse 
for the purposes of trade, till British enterprise 
has again restored it to iis former, and, even to 
Greater importance, as a channel of commanl- 
zation Europe and the farthest Ind. 

REDAN, in, fortifeation, an outwork in 
ented, or formed with salient or re-entering 
angles, so that one part may flank and defen 
another ; one of the most difficult and dangerous 
of all outworks to be stormed, as the assalling 
party are exposed on elther flank as well as in 
front to the fire and cross fire of the enemy; 
kind of star battery. 

RREDBREAST, a small familiar bird, 90 named 
feom the colour of the breast, is a species of the 
Motazilia, or M. Rubecola, of Linneeus, and the’ 
Sylvia :rubecola of modern naturalists. Forta- 
aate, beyond almost any of the feathered race, 
the redbreast, or robin, is a privileged or pet 
bird in every country’of Europe or America, 
where he is known, and nothing, perhaps, shews 
more strongly, the influence of nursery songs and 
popular ballads, than the universal kindness 
thown by children in this country to the affec- 
Sonate robin, who covered with leaves the inno- 





Madiest hedgerows to breed, where ita nest, 
nade of dried leaves, hair, and mosses, 
with feathers, is placed among the roots of trees 
yr Dushes, in some concealed spot near the 
and. ‘In winter, impelled by hunger, he 
(ws nearer the abodes of man, frequenting 
vur barns and gardens, and often, suddenly 
alighting on the rustic floor, picks up the crumbs 
that fall from the table. ‘Notwithstanding all 
xis fabled mildness, however, the robin is a very 
pugnacious little fellow, nor are two ever seen 
together in the same trees. His principal food 
sonsists of ‘and worms, which last he 
aever eats alive, but holds by one extremity in 
bis beak, and beats it against the ground till the 
inside comes away and then swallows it. The 
female lays from five to seven eggs, whitish, with 





Dario Se ody are blk th 
parts ‘are black, the breast « dark 
orange. Like it, he is familiar with the haunts 
of men, and frequents the orchards, often build 
ing on’the apple trees. His nest is plastered 
Deautifel pea green Hs food's berries mas, 

ea green. His = worms, 
and caterpillars. He is o bird of passage, and 
‘one of the earliest songsters in the United States, 
his overtures forming the prelude to the grand 
general concert about to burst from the blossom~ 
{ng woods and felds. 

'RED DEER, the common stag of the 
rate regions of Europe, the Cervus Blapsus, This 
‘animal, in former times, was highly esteemed, 
‘and formed the chief object of the chase, the 
forests and mountains of England and. Scotland 
atone period abounding with them. ‘They are 
now, however, comparatively rare, 

REDDITCH, a large manufacturing village 
of Worcestershire, twelve and a half miles from 
Birmingham, chiefly celebrated for the manu- 
facture of needles, hooks and eyes, and fishing 
hhooks. Tt has a population of 4,802. 

‘REDITTA, an Italian word, principally used 
{in music, and conveying an order that the strain 
or movement, over which it is written, is to be 
Topeated. To repeat anything. 

‘RED LEAD, a mineral pigment, chemically 
4 red oxide, or sesqui-oxide of lead, and known 
in commerce by the name of minium. — Red 
lead is obtained by exposing proctoxide of lead 
ina reverbaratory furnace, to an intense heat, 
for not less than two days, or till the metal has 
Decome saturated with oxygen obtained from the 
air, and becomes intensely red, when itis said to 
be per-oxidaod. | Rel lex, besides being used at 
a paint, ig employed in pharmacy, in the manu 
facture of an ointment for the eyes, and in the 
formation of strengthening plaster; 1s largely 
‘sed in the manufacture of glass. 

RED-LETTER DAYS, auspicious or fortunate 
days. Days on which any memorable incident 


‘or happy occurrence took place, or the remeet~ 
ing of long-severed friends were so called, be- 
cause the and saint's festivals were 


formerly marked in the old calendars with red 
naa tare nt marta Peete 

te and suprtFemee nthe 
sive foreign and coasting trade, in corn, wine, 
brandy, salt, butter, honey, fruit, slates, fron, 
ead and leather. Population, 


RED RIVER, an American river inthe south- 
western part of North America, which, rising in 
the Rocky Mountains, enters the western prairie 
near the town of Albuquerque, when it holds an 
easterly though extremely tortuous course for 





till it finally strikes the 


‘Mississippl 
31° 5’ north. The whole of its couree is through. 
8 vast, rich prairie, whose deep red soil 60 com- 
Pletely dyes the water that, the mame of Red 

iver has been given to it from that eircam- 
stance. 
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mareh, oalled the Raft, which finally untting into 
Temeonn cheney fun paral 


for ual 
seams for oany leagace, gradually morging 


Dad, “ime rh Durvaee tes eluggiah, onward 
, ‘the river 
cameo, ll eventually lost in the Father of 
eters. 


of a ‘brilliant polish, It is chiefly used 
for dyeing reds of different ‘shades, the Indians 
using it with sapan in dyoing thelr ellk and 
cotton fabries. 

RED SANDSTONE, in geology, 8 term -used 
to express certain rocks of a red eolour and 
rooks of « particular age of formation. Rocks 
Of certain geological periods, as that preceding 
the earboniferous or mountain limestone, and 
hat succeeding the magnesian limestone, and 
followed by the deposition of Lia's. ‘Those 
‘groups of rocks are called the old and new red 
sand stone; the former being what is as 
‘the Devonian series or system, and the. 
Poikiletic or variegated systems. 

RED SNOW and Gulf of Akaber, the terri 
tory between being she ‘of Biasi, from 
containing the celebrated mountain of Moses, 
ete. One gulf is 100 by 16 mulles, she other 186 
by 90, Navigation impeded by shoals, reefs, etc. 

RED SNOW, in botany, an Alpine plant, 
common to Arctic regions, called the Urida 
ivatis, a minnte fungus, which gives the colour 
to the red snow. “This singular and very 
Deautifal plant appears ta the naked eye, a red 
Jelly-like mass, but seen under the microscope 
divides itself into bright little red balls, each 
all a perfect plant in itself. It is a little colour- 
Jess bag, finer than gold-bester’s akin, filled with 
‘8 red substance wlilch shines through. As soon 
‘as it Js full-grown, the red substance within 
Givides itself into four, elght, and sometimes six- 
teen separate red bails of the tiniest size possible, 
which immediately begin to grow very feat, 
ntl the little bag burst, and they drop out. 
‘These are the young plants, and when each of 
‘them is full-grown the same thing happens again, 
the red substance in each divides into other tiny 
balls an, a8 these grow, they burit out from 

e parent bag (properly called a cell) and begin 
lite Dr themasies aod o comes enctner goto, 
ation of the ball-like plants, and so another and 
another; and all this so quickly, that in a few 
‘hours millions of them have sprung from ® few 
single cells, 

REDUCTION, ad ABSURDUM, 8 Tatin 
phrase in logic, pro '8 given supposition, 
PPcatried ott londv only toan abeurdige 


latter the 
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name given by nautical men tos longer inte~ 
rupted chain of sunken rocks near the serie 
of the water, sometimes a few inches or feet 
‘above high water, bat mere generally owe ew 


‘Racting 0 Ball. 


feet below-the surfuee. Such sunken dang 
‘whether encountered in the open ocean, or iyo 
contiguous to the coast of come island, or ext 
nent, are in day time generally detected by 8 


lookout in time to avoid; them, by the note # 
foaming condition of the water above a 
sailors breakers. 





with some titles was applied to many desea 
public and private offices, as shire-reeve, 
sheriff, borough-reeve, er_headboroagh, 


estates. f 
REFLECTION, a term in physics, desig 
the rebounding or’ flinging of the ras 
ight, heat, or sound, from an opposing suret, 
Reflecting’ telescopes are such instrament! # 


sics to denote a of Cb 
Sroton and Bung beck. The ewiadon of 7 
of any imponderable substance from a ditt 


‘would hare co” 
tinued were it not for the resistance made by 
density of the medium through which it pes, 
anble retretion i tho eaparaon of 
ight into two separate parts, by passing thie? 
soveral different mediums, as is witnessed = 
land spar. All orystals, at 

tive form is elther acute oF a 


REGALAA, of tbe vet 
an ee See 
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wild in the north, but they are daily diminish 
ing, for the natives endeavour by every mean 
to catch and domesticate them. Their habita, 


tender. In the depth of winter they retire to 
‘wooded districts, subsisting principally upon the 
the succulent lichens, which hang in long fla- 
mentons tufts from the of the trees. 
In fine weather, or on 


‘tricks to increase his hoard. He dled in 1674. 
REMEMBRANCER, a corporate officer, 
whooe duty is to remind of revive the remem- 
brance of anything past. A recorder or an 
o@lcer of the Coart of Exchequer, whose bus!- 
dake ont rnceace eto Nornriy tere were 
make out processes, ete. were 
‘Shree oftoars of this name, the Kings, the Lard, 
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‘The Remembranoer of the City of London i 
an agent Parliament, 
A the Councll and. Treasury Boerds. He givee 
dally attendance at the Houses of Parliament 
during the session, to examine all bills and pro- 
ceedings of either house, and such as may 
be Ukely to affect the interests of the City of 
‘London, or interfere with its privileges. 
RENAISSANCE, re-nanse-ongs, a French 
term, frequent 
revival of 
obsolete, 


Robert II. formerly. 
not a vestige of which now 
RENFREWSHIRE, 2 coi 

REISS 5 hh a et 
south by the county of Ayr, east by i 
and again on the west by’ the Firth of Ciyde. 
‘Has an area of 227 square miles, some portions, 
‘and by far the most extensive part of the conn- 
try, is very elevated, and diversified with hil 
and dale ; the remaining part, however, is formed 
of gently-rising hills, interspersed with variout 
copses, and watered at the bottom by sweetly. 

rivuleta, The principal rivers are the 


stone, and principal manufactures are cotton 
stuffs and shawls, Population 162,000. 


RENNELL, Mason Jasces, torn near Chot- 


‘age of twenty, abandoning the navy, hhe entered 
the mltary eevee as at engines in the ast 


‘the Campaign of 1791,” om the 
‘Topography of the Plain of Troy,"* * Treatise 
the Comparative y of Western Asia," 
with a very valusble and many others. 


He was a member of the Royal 


lation, he, by virtue¥of-his unrivalled , 
roduced'& work illustrative of “the 
cere inact a ote 
nas interred in Westminster Abbey. 
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‘bung to dry; ‘a small piece is cut 





Dranos eats whenever required, and macerated 
for a few hours in warm water. That infusion 





serum, or watery “fold called whey, foating 
‘around it, This coagulum, put into linen eloths 
‘and pressed in moulds, becomes cheese, or, mixed 
with sugar and cream, becomes the Iuxury 
Acnown as curds and cream. It is the acid of the 


RENNIE, Gronor, born in Surrey, 1791, the 
‘eldest son of the preceding, and also an eminent 
civil engineer. After finishing his scholastic 
extucation, he became an assistant to his father 
in the execution of the great works in which he 
‘was employed till his death. In 1818 he entered 
into partnership with his brother John, » elvil 
engineer and manufscturer of machinery. He 
carried out many works of the greatest magni- 
tude in Russia, and designed and improved 
‘many great engineering works at home and 
abroad, 


‘The magnificent structure of London Bridge 
was executed by the ‘Str John Rennie 
iow teem aigatying 
8 law a power 
of aucea under which a person's goods or 
cattle can be distrained and sold for the benefit 
of him who issues the action. 





{at breathe by means of lunge principally, and 
‘are without hatr, feathers, or mamme. Reptiles 


‘The Repttie. 


‘aro the third class of vertebrated animals, and 
‘are divided into four orders—the Chelonia, or 

tortoise; Seuria, or lizards; Ophidia, or serpents; 
Batracha or frogs; being both aquate, terretil, 


am 

REPUBLIC, s popular form of government, 
fa whieh the sere power is vested in repre: 
sentatives elected by le. A common- 
‘wealth or poltieal commanity'in, which several 
Persons share the administrative powers. “A re~ 


epublica of Greater and Lesser Greece and Rome 
{in the earliest part of its commonwealth history. 
In the middle centuries the Italian Republics, 
cxpectally those of Venice and Genoa, present 
est examples of an aristocratical republic. 

nthe oer, oc denaucraie tho sovereign power 
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RESCRIPT, « terin applied to an atibwer on 

‘important ‘sabject, 
‘2 Boper this anewer, ot reecript being Tewari 
as the final termination of the matter, and the 
‘august decision on the subject, 


RESIN, « peculiar vegetable mbstance, being 


either a natural 
or an artifil 





in alco onal oto, arte 
mon oll, se gare mont ot emis 
and tr ‘end though someti@@e Modo- 
Tous, rong ami @omatic 
perfumes, loc 


-~ 

‘tricity, atty wihem exelted by fiction, are only 
negatively ‘electric. Resins aro heavier than 
water, readily melt by heat, and are chem!- 
cally composed of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen, 
Resins are largely used in the arts, form the 
basis ofall vaiibee, and are valuable medicinal 
agents.” Camphor, myrrh, toioa, benroin, 

tr arg a few of the finest kinds of 


Resins are sometimes found in a semi-fiald 


‘Toloa, Peru, and others. 

RESPIRATION, the function of breathing { 
the act of inhaling'atr into the lange and again 
expiring tt. ‘The action by which life is sus- 
‘Jained, the etreulation of tue bleod maintained, 
ud abimal heat engendered. — Respiration is 

ay, w vital fonction, anit may be re- 

aa the pentutca to att suimal mechanism, 
‘whieh, once put in operation, seta in motion 
all the subservient: fanetions, defines the hat 


ven, by an Emperor ot | Rye 
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52, 
RETIARH, amobg the Romans a kind ¢ 
iadiotor, who fought with a trident nd a 
agile and light-armed gladiators were 

to the Myrmailiones,” men swmed with + 


gailey or on, the 
{op of face Retncta Ab nek? opponents Be 
Retiarll, were nanied from rete, anet, their pre 
cipal weapon of offence. ‘Phe rete, carried in the 
right hand, was a net fashloned Hike those wel 
by shrimpers; this instrament, it was the art 
the Retisrims; to endeavour to 
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of 
‘the oqein 
‘RETICULUM, « katin word for a 

and was anciently employed to 
netted or knotted ean, worn by’ 
hair, both by dey and night. It waa 
‘worked with threads of gold or ellie 
Jewelled, when #t was flung as s sort’ 
the hte'of the Uride, or lady on 
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iste 
ec 
>uNAL De.—One of the most turbulent, intri- 


going, and ambitious of all the clerical order in 
France during the last half of the seventeenth 


, JEAN FRaNoo1s PAUL DE GONDI, CAR- 


entury. Cardinal Retz, whose name is 60 in 
imately mixed up with’ tho political history 
xf France, was born at Bri, in 1614, and 
veing: educated for the church, was, even as a 


Herical corruption of the time, he made his holy 
‘alling & cover for every vice and 

rlotted intrigues, fooght duels, gambled, and 
save free license to his sensual appetites, Plots 
ind conspiracy were, however, his chief delights, 
wd in which his talents most conspicuously 


thone. Though he had commenced by plot to 
werthrow: St was not till Mee 
arini's timo that hia audacity in this respect had 


‘GUL play. Tt was to Rets that all the distracting 
sivil commotions and insurrections, whieh com- 
menced with the Fronde and the barricades, and 
vontinned oo many years, was chify if not ex 
Husively owlng, till the court, in the hope to 
lover this disturber of the national peace, 
Sought him off by the presentation of a cardi- 
tal’s hat to his other valuable churoh perquisites, 
The vice of intrigue was, however, t00 
‘coted in his nature to be suppressed, and having 


gain disturbed the public peace, he was lodged 
Stila prisonotVinceanes,, He gréataaly esceped 
rou his dungeon, and flying to Rome, gave the 
‘asting voto to Alexander VII. for the Papal se, 
od life, re- 


yermany, consisting of a north and south. 

be latter com} ‘of the lordships of ‘Grait, 

iballl [, Sel and Lobenstein; and the 
Dotwaen Bavgria, Saxcay, Weimar, 

vane alee ees aD 





cattle, and hes & popnlation of 119,175. 
territery is divided between two branches 
‘Belordanips of ret, 1 square lof nd, 
» 144 equare mi 
tnd 35,159 innabitante; the other, or a 
is divided into two branches, the Bewss-Soblei 
and the Reuss-Ebersiort-Lebenstein, ho have 
ively & territory of 199 and 164 equare 
‘The capital of the principality is Gere, 

REVENUE, any income or rent-roll; Ja 
national senge, the annnsl produce of texes, 
excise, customs, ‘duties, rents, etc., which & 
Kingdom or state collects to cover .the govera- 
mental expenses, to pay 
support the dignity: ‘the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, defray publie 
‘expenses, support the various dey 88 of 
the State, and pay all the officers whove duty 
it is either to oollact the revenue or disburse 
‘he claims upon it, 

‘The revenue of the United Kingdom is di- 
vided into eight heads or departments, customs, 


The 
fe 


sent average amount of the revenue for the three 
Kingdoms, is about seventy millions annually, 
‘Tho amount collected belog always regulated, 
of the State. 

‘the receipts. 
for the four quarters of the financial year jast 
‘expired, Mareh dist, 1962, in each of the eight 
departments. 





1,068,089] 19,606,614 


| 


1 18,898,594) 14,601, 
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ne of the finest specimens of that kind of archi- 
‘ectarein France. ‘The church of St. Remy is 
ln worthy of notice, oth for ta arehitectars, 
ind as the depository ous phial 

‘ith which the kings are anointed. "The other 
ralldings are the eplacopal palace, the town-hall, 
Ind the old gate of Mars. 

RHEIN-HESSEN.—Seo Hesse Dausrapr. 

RHEUM, a genus of plants, mostly perennial, 
neluding the different ‘yielding the well- 
‘own stalks called rhubarb, all the varieties 
fielding the edible and medicinal rhubarb, be- 
nging to the natural order of Polyyonacce. 

RHEUMATISM, a painfnl inflammatory 
‘ection of the muscles and tendons of the body, 
ind generally attacking the parts adjacent to 
he large jointa, as the hipe, shoulders, and knee. 
%heumatism is not always local, and ‘not unfre- 
ently aamies & consttnional character, 
‘ceompanied with great heat, febrile symptoms, 
thd general datarance, when Iti called rheu: 
nate fever. Tt iss however, more repeatedly 
‘et with in a local than a general forma, in w! 
‘ate it is elther scute or chronic. ‘The best 
‘tmedies for rheumatism are tho Turkish or 
eating bath, shampooing, and friction with’ 
amphorated ll. See Dicriosany or Dattr 

ANTS, 

RHINE, Taz, one of the most important 
‘ers in Western Europe, which, though only 
luving’a direct length of 360 miles, is nearly 
louble that distance if all ita windings are 
‘Yarded. ‘The Rhine rises in the loftest region 
‘¢ Switzerland, on the north-eastern deelivity of 
fount St. Gothard, about 7,700 feet above the 
evelofthe sea. On its way to the plain it ts 
ined by innumerable ills, streamlets, and 
vrooks, till acquiring « large volume af water, it 
lows east by north, then running due north for 
everal I enters the Lake of Constance at 
4s south-east angle, reissuing on the western 
temlty ofthe AKG, when, Bending tonth and 

and receiving many contributary rivers, It 
taches the town of Basle, from whence its 
ourse is due north ; the waters of the Neckar 
1d Maine pouring into it frou! the German or 
orthern side, and those of the Moselle from 
heFrench or southern bank, On the borders of 
'uelderiand, in Holland, the Rhine divides into 
o.unequal branches—the south, called the 
Vaal, flowing west and south to enter the North 
fa by three mouths Dort, Rotterdam, 
ndWilliamstadt: the smaller or northera branch, 
‘ll called the Rhine, terminates, after a devi- 
88 course, in the North Sea by several mouths, 
3e principal passing Leyden and Utrecht. 

RHINE, Lowen, » department of France, 
ming an’ oblong tract, and consisting of the 
orthern part of Alsace; has an area of 1685 
Taare miles, which is oue-third covered with 
Sod. ‘The chief productions are corn, tobacco, 
2t-root, linseed and hemp, minerals, tron, and 
val, besides important and numerous manu- 
tures. Population £90,000, 





RHINE, Urers, another a tin the 
xtit-east of France. Tt has chain of 
\e Vosges extending along its western side, while 


le HHreE Rho Sows slong fs cagera iit: bas 
varea miles. The count 

2oded and “forte, producing” various Kinds of 
‘Ain, tobacco, beet-root, madder, linseed, and 
‘mp. Ite mineral weslth consists of silver, 





Jead, tron, coal, asphalte, and granite; manufac- 
‘tures are cottons, silks, and a variety of others. 
tion 495,000, Protestants 57.000, Jews 
10,000, Anabaptists'3,000, Catholics 250,000. 
‘RHINNS OF GALLOWAY, 








‘the Mull of Galloway. 
RHINOCEROS, » genus of pachydermatous 
ero 


‘of the elephant, in all the coun- 
fn the mlooene beds of the 
eyes are amall, the ears erect 
ne limbe short and thick, and the 
Tesisting the rtroke of a scimitar 
musket-ball, and deeply folded. 

the shoulders and thighs in the Indian, 
‘but smooth in the African animal. are 
quiet, if undisturbed, but, when roused, furious 
and formidable. 


RHODE|ISLAND, a small island on the coast 
of America, in Narraganset Bay, off the eastern 
shore of Massachusetts, seventeen miles long 
five broad, being in latitude 41° 25’ north, longi- 
tude 71° 40° west. This island gives name to 
the State of 

RHODE ISLAND, one of the states of the 
Northern Union, bounded on the north by Bias- 
‘sachusetts, on the south by the Atlantic, west 
by the Connecticut, and again on the east by 

fassachusetta, has an area of 1,363 square 
malles.. The country is mostly level, excepting 
in the northern part, where it is hilly and 
rocky. The soll is generally good, and produces 
Seas Peale Dey tees Ht 
wheat © apple, are plen 
fal. ‘The chief rivers are the Pawtucket, Provi- 
dence, Pawtuxet, Paweatuck, and wood’ rivers, 
‘which abound with fish, “The minerals are iron 
‘ore,copper, and coal. ‘The chief manufactures 
conaist of ironwares, cotton and woollen goods, 
leather, paper, oils, spirits, and straw bonnets. 
Population about 150,000. Latitude between 
41° 18" and 43°;1' north, Jongitude between 712 
and 71° 69 west. 

RHODES, an island in the Medit 
appertaining’ to Asiatic Turkey, near the coast 

‘Asia Minor ; lays in latitude between 39° 53° 
‘and 36° 28° north, longitade, between 27° 407 
‘and 28° 12' east.’ It is 40 miles long, with 

















the ancients. 
‘greatest portion of the 
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jes which it has several churches (now con 
‘Yerted into mosques), a convent, and = large 
hospital, used by the Turksore gransry. The 
Suburbs are occupied chiefly by the Greek in- 
‘abitants, and aro very besatiful, conslating of 
‘elogant stone houses with gardens. 

"Rhodes has twe 


city where stood the celebrated Colossus, 
Dronze statue erected to Phatbus, or the Sun, 


‘an artist of Lindus, a city on the eastern side of 
‘the island, who devoted twelve years to the 
‘modelling, casting, and erecting of the statue 





t 
4m a severe shock of an earthquake that eon- 
‘Vulsed the island sixty-six years afterwards was 
overthrown and flung uninjured to-the ground ; 
‘where Jt 








nominal 

the Emparer Neapasian, when Fa liberties were 

Eup eppenttioeis thane ean 
x ictaease a ail 
on the division into east and‘western em- 


y- of possession, and 
‘nally was ‘by the Genoese, who held it 
doth, the attempts of Venice and the 





Greek Emperors to recover it. 





sailed to Rhodes, of which, by force 
bau ecg an oa 


‘brotherhood, rose once more to its former grest- 
ness and importance ; while the order itself, au 
account of its perpetdal hostility to the infidel 
Turk, with whom the knights waged continued 
war, were regarded as the bulwark of the Chris 
‘tian faith in Europe. 

From the year 1310, when the order firs 
settled in Bhodes, tl 1522, the istand continued 
to flourish as commercial and milttary state. 
In that year, however, Soleyman the Magnii- 
‘cent, incensed at the ‘audacity of the knight 
and ‘their constant acts of hostilfty, conductet 
an immense fleet and army, and after a slegt 
‘unparalleled for its length, the slaughter, and 
obstinacy with which it was contested, finally 
‘made hiinself master of the eity, frem which the 
Amnights were not expelled till ‘their m: 


‘The Knights of St. Join of Jerusalem, or the 
hts of’ Rhodes, as they had been’for the 
last two centuries called, fying 


RHODODERDRONS, ® flowery ‘shrub, 
markably attractive. ‘Tho mame is derived 
fre Grock words, meaning rote and 
and refers to tho rowe-like appearance 
groupsefflewers: Many of them have bes 
ial from, Nora America, others fran 
witeeriand, Siberia, nears, 
‘The flowers are either rich in the d 
of scarlet or purple, or sin p delicate 
‘the gradatiens-from:pink to white, ‘The leaves 
‘are well worthy of observation, some. being le 
Brow, oF wealy:undernesth ; otters -rasty, wid 
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down beneath ; others siivery, etc. ‘The flowers 
‘are borne in umbels or corymbs, and are fre- 


‘Rrodedaadson. 


quently fannel-shaped, end reflexed with promi- 
‘ent starnens. 

RHONE, a river in the south of Europe, 
rising in the Rhone Glacier, Switzerland, at the 
foot of Mount Pures, five miles from the source 
of the Rhine, and at's height of 6,500 feet. It 
fows in s western direction, throngh a long 
winding 





‘and laxative properties, but from its great 
2 arisle of commerce. 





‘The preparations 
 tineture, |, and the extract... 
ipdois ano totic stom Soe 
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sented to bim |, with the smoke of wi 

he frat in@ated his large cheek pouches, and 
‘then sent it forth ime elond from nose, mouth, 
‘and even ears. 








‘Indie 
Company, but ill-health compelled him to leas 
that city in 1813, whence he proceeded to Pr 
Dut again returned to his duties in 181i 


Porat workaare ia Memolrson Babylon,” and 
is“ Narrative of a Residenoa in Koordistan.” 


‘His collection of mannseri ‘and coins, 
found at Nineveh, fon, were 
very valuable, and ely purchased from 
his widow for the Buitiah Muscum. Died ase 
Sbirax, 1621. 


‘Lean, succeeded his father, Henry IJ., in 1168, 
at the age of thirty-two, hie own disobedient 


condyet and rebellions having iy 
hastened that event. He was born at 

1187. His reign. ‘with a fearful rios 
and ‘masseore of the Jews, In 1190 Richard. 
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author to proceed in the same career, His next 
roduction was ‘Clarissa Harlowe,” which is 
steemed his masterplece, and which, in its 
arn, was succeeded by “ Sir Richard Grandison.” 
‘eaides these works, he published a volume of 
Familiar Letters for the Use of Young Peoy 

1 edition of “ Zsop's Fables,” with 
nd a paper in the Rambler.” 





‘His corre- 





RICHBOROUGE, a village of England in the 
ounty of Kent, supposed to have been the 
rincipal station of the Romans. It wassltuated 
bout two miles from Sandwich, but no traces of 
be town are now to be found; the remains of 
Ue cantle, bythe immense thickness of ts wall 
t 








peer of France, Notwithstanding. 
ils ambition and cruelty, Richelien had great 
tulities. He founded the French Academy, 
‘abliahed the Royal Botanical Garden, and was 
liberal patron of men of letters. He wrote his 
wn“ Memoirs,” which were published at Paris 
01823. Died 1642. 

RICHELIEU '& ‘town of 
\mable, 35 miles from Tours. sion, 2000. 

RICHELIEU CHAMBLY, or SORREL 
UVER, a river of Lower Canada, which flows 
rom Lake Champlain in a northerly direction, 
ad afer & course of soventy-Ave miles Joins 
hhe St, Lawrence at Lake St. Plerre. 





bridge of five semlcirenlar arches, was some 
‘years ago erected over the river here, Populs- 


ished | tlon, 9530, 
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Great Park, formed by Charles 1., 
ocked with deer,'and is encloted by & 
wall. 

‘RICHMOND, a borough and market-town in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire. It is situated on 
thenorthern declivity of a lofty eminence rising 

‘Swale, forty-two miles 


bige 
z 


gia; area, 313 square miles; 





(OND, m clty and seaport 
the ‘capital of Virginia ; is situated 


fon the north side of James River, 150 miles 


Latitude, 
north, and Jongitade, 772 23° west. ‘Also the 
name of several townships in the United States, 


i 


took his place on the same lofty eminence with 

Gate, Eehiers Herder, sad’ Wieland allot 

whom esteemed the man no less than his 

works, “Most of his productions ray lo ented 
oe: 
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HINGED SNAME.—This enale is tholixgest 
Of the British species, being sometimes more 
‘than four feet Jong, has askin beautifully varie- 
gated with yellow, green, and whi inter 
mingled with spote’ of brown and black, anit is 
perfectly harmless, It feeds om frogs, miles, 
‘worms, snd various Kinds of insects — It lodges, 
‘among bushes, in moist places, and swims well. 
Tt deposits its eggs, eighteen or twenty in aum- 
‘dunghiiy and hotbeds,” Beles torpid 
Spring, when tt 
caste ite skin. "Tt would appear that it caste its 
mantle before going to sleep; for Mr. White 
‘tells us:—“ About the middie ‘of Sb 
found in a field near » hedge the slough of 
Targe snake, which seemed to be newly cast, 
appeared as if turned wrong site 
1a glove of stocking drawn backwards. 
‘the whole skin, but even the scales 
eyes were drawa off, and looked Hike = 
tacies on the slough. The reptile, 
bangion kes fnsentely inthe gram wosts 
eS gtase-woods, 
in order theo the friction of the stalks 
‘diades might promote the curious shifeing of his 
exuvie.” 
RINGWOOD, a and market town of 
‘Hampghire, built on the Avon, thirty miles from 
lWihchester. It ie noted. for its breworles of 








‘This city is the ehief market of Brazil, and 
especially of the provinces of Minas Geraes, St. 
‘Pauls, Govases, Cayaba, and Corritiva, 
taining alates, being byt the most papules, 

ai 
Sut fee cee 


ie 
Precious articles |, diamonds, topases (of 
Palace played ours du 
goberyis oqas-aiarines, wrought je 


slaves included, 210,000." Lise 


ntitade 24° 50’ south, and longitude 44° 1’ 30” 





fm lnteude 4° 30 north, longtiude of ite mouth 
cast. 

RIO GRANDE DO NORTE, « maritime 
province of Brazil, bounded on the north by the 
‘Atlantic, south by Parhiba, east by the Atlantic, 
‘and west by the provinoe of Ceara, has an area 
of 31,280 square miles, and lies in latitude be- 
‘twoen. 4° 38° and 7° 18’ south, and longitude 
‘between 38° and 38’ 40" west. "The country is 
prodooe Breet wood eotion maga, ron drags, 

yentton, Suga, 
‘salb,.and immense numbers of.cattle. Pc 
‘ton 100,000, 

RIO GRANDE, a river in the western part of 
Agios, rising in: latitude 11° 90° north, and 
Jongitiide 11° west, and falling into the At 
between the Casamanza and the. Nunez rivers. 
Its banks are covered with immense ant-hills, 
and the country which it waters is populous. 

RIOJA LA, 8 department of the Plata Gon- 
federation, South Ameries, inclased by the de- 

srtments Cordova, Catamarea, and San Jusn. 

itude between 27° 50' and 31” south ; longi- 
tude extending from 66° 20° westward to 





Andes. Population 90,000. 
England in'Yorkalire, on the Nyo, five Tales 
trom, Ks ” ition 1300. Algo 


‘Euaresborough, 
‘the name of several other places in England, 
RIPON, a borough and market town of 
in Yorkshire, near the confluence of 
the Ure and the Skell, aad twenty-three 





with | miles from York. ‘The town consists: almost 


entirely of crooked apd narrow lanes. It has 


at Goitniagen. 
‘Spanish family, and served soase tine a0 onions! 
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in the Dutch infan the war of the 
succession, und, in 1715, was nominated ambas- 
‘uador to the court of Spain, where he gained 
the favour of Philip V., who made him grandes of 
the kingdom and Minister of War and Finances, 
Dut, soon after falling into disgrace, he wat 


imprisoned at ‘from whence he escaped, 
and reaching P and England, and finally 
Holland, ‘at last to Moroceo, where he 


‘turned ‘and endeavoured to in- 
troduee # new religion, compounded of Chris. 
tlanity, Judaism, and Mohammedanism, Died 
‘at Teutan 1787. 

RISTORI, ‘ADELArDs, a celebrated Italian 
actress, born! at Cividale 1621. She was the 
laughter of a strolling player, and herself) 
children's parta at the age of four years. In 


‘hospital. Tn 1855 she appeare 
‘he excited the utmost enthusiasm, and 


RITCHIE, Lerten, an eminent modern 
Scotch Werdiew, born at Greenock, at the 
commencement of the present century." He was 
educated for commercial pursuits, but, after 
acting as clerk in several Scotch and London 
Houses, he resolved to devote himself to Utera~ 
‘ture as'a profession. He was a contributor to 
‘many of the magazines, Journals, and reviews, 
and the editor of “Chamber's Journal.” He 


‘also wrote several novels and books of travels, | J 


‘he chief of which are his novels of “ Schinder- 
hanes” and the “ Magician.” 
RITSON, Josers, an eminent English 1a 

and antiquaty, born’at Stockton, Durham, 1752, 

He became & conveyancer in Gray's Inn, but 

having purchased, in 1789, the of ‘hight 
the liberties of the Savoy, he devoted 

the remainder of his life to erature, His 





‘Died 1803, 


RITTENHOUSE, Davip, an eminent Ameri- 
his 1732. He 
jaker, and 


‘great success. In 1769 Philo- 
ophical Soclety requested him to make observa- 
‘ons ‘on the Venu 
ise, which he performed with great '. 
Ho ‘mucoegdod Franklin a8 present of that 
poclety. Sev spers are, 

fan transactions, Died 1796: reel 


ranait, of Venus over the sun's | cousin’ 





RITTER, Kant, a celebrated modern Germ 
geographer, born’ at Guedlinbarg, 1779. Ht 
‘was educated at the University of Halle, on the 
completion of which he became tutor in a ga- 


tleman's family, and travelled with bis pops 
through Hal, rane, ind Switzerand It 


‘European Peoples 
hy in featon 


Population.” ‘He was a member of the Acsiea) 
of Berlin, and a foreign member of the Ron 
of London. 
RIVAROL, Axrsowx pe, born at Bans 
1783, a celebrated French writer. He| 


Dante's “ Inferno,” and published  “ Disou 
on the Universality of the French Langu 
“Letters on Morality and Religion,” “4 
‘Small Almanack of Great Men,” “Lttet 


to the French Nobility,” “The Political Li 
La Fayette,” and severalothers, Died at Bera 


in 1566. 
ROANE, a town of France, on the Loire # 





a river of the United States in 


‘Virginia. 3. 
noke Inlet, a channel of the United State, 
the coast of North Caroling, which Teads is 
Albemarle: 

ROANOKE, a county of the United Sia 


i 


ling, United States, which, after 
ies, enters Albemarle’ Sound,, in 


a 

iq 

i 
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ROBERT I., Duke of Normandy, surnamed 
the “Magnificent,” though more’ famfarly 


a 


ders, and attempted to defend Alfred and 
Edward, the sons of Edmund, who had been 
‘excluded from the English throne by Canute. 
To explate the errors of his youth, he made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but died upon his 
Feturn, tis sapposed from poison. He left one 
gon, the celebrated William the Conqueror. 
Died at Nicoss, 1035, 

‘ROBERT Ii., Duke of Normandy, the eldest 
son of William the Conqueror. Born 1087. He 
made war against his father, who was compelled 





revolts in his 
‘Boudouin VI, Count of Flan- 


He repressed 
assisted. 





to cede the Duchy of Normandy to him; bat he | Died 


afterwards sold nearly ® third of bis territorles 
to his younger brother Henry, afterwards 
‘Henry I. of England, for the sum of £2000, who 
‘subsequently invaded Normandy in 1105 ; and 
‘after a sanguinary battle beneath tho walls of 
‘Tenchebrai Castle, Robert, with 400 of his 
Knights, was taken prisoner, and confined for 
‘the remainder of his life in Cardiff Castle. Some 
historians assert that he was deprived of sight 
by his merciless brother Henry, but William of 

Imsbury declares that his only punishment 
‘was that of solitary confinement for twenty- 
eight years. Died 1135. 

‘ROBERT.—Threo kings of this name have 
sat on the Scottish throne between the years 
1307 and 1406. 

ROBERT L (Soe Buvce, Roszzt). 

ROBERT IL, the founder of the House of 
Stuart, was the son of Walter Stuart of Scot- 
land, and born in 1316, During the exile of 
David, the successor of Bruce, the Stuart held 
tthe reins of government in conjunction with the 
Earl of Moray ; and, upon Robert being taken 

er by the English in 1046 at Neville’ 

the Stuart was, for a third time, ap- 
pointed regent, and for ‘eleven years guided 
‘affairs of the kingdom with wisdom and pru- 


In 1369, and two years after the release of 
the King, the Stuart was created Earl of Strath- 
earn; and upon the death of David in 1371, was 
declared King, by the title of Robert II. 

“After the demise of Edward IIL of England 
‘hostilities were renewed between the two coun- 


tries; and, while the English laid waste the | cernin 


north in one direction, the Scotch advanced into 
England and ay before Carlisle, and after 
‘a short truce the Battle of Otterburne or Chevy 
Chase was fought between the English, under 
Earl Percy, and the Scotch, under Earl Douglas. 
‘The latter’ were victorious, but at the cost of 
their leader's life. 

‘King Robert, who had grown old and infirm, 
retired to his estate in Ayrshire, and remained 
Jn gectuson until hs death, whieh ‘took place in 

ROBERT III., son of the above, born 1340, 

juring the first nine 


arge army into Scotland, as far as Edinburgh, 
was ably and successfully defended by the 
‘King's eldest son, the Duke of Rothsay. 
In 1402, Hotspur (Henry Perey) advanced to 
Preston, in East Lothian ; ‘and the King’s trou- 
vy 





‘bles were doubly increased by the death of his 
eldest son, at the early age of twenty-four, who 
had been selzed, imprisoned, and, itis supposed, 
murdered, by his uncle, the Duke of Albany. 
Poe Seatiah army wad shorty ater rice de- 
snglish ; and the King, suspicious 

of the ambitious deiigns of his brother, the 
Duke of Albany, sent his only surviving son, 
James, Earl of ‘Carrick, to France; but the 
was captured by'an English vessel, this 
misfortune broke the heart of the Scottiah 

who died in 1406. 

(OBERT, Nicuotas, @ celebrated French 
miniature painter, Born 1710. He painted a 
magnificent collection of miniatures for Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, of flowers, plants, and insects, 
Xe ts preserved in the Cabinet du Rot at Paris 


ROBERT or Grovcesrex, an eminent Eog- 
Mah historian, whose chronicle of English affairs 
‘was written in verse, and ends shortly before 
the commencement of the relgn of Edward I. 
Nothing is known of his personal history, but he 
4s supposed to have been @ monk in the Abbey 
of Gloucester, ‘There sre several copies of his 
‘work, which was edited by Kearn, and published 
in 1744, He flourished in the thirteenth century. 

ROBERT or Lrxcox, surnamed Grosseteste 
or Greathead, an English prelate, born about 
1175, and in 1235 succeeded to the important 
dlocese of Lincoln, He was a learned divine, 
and made a number of translations from the 
Greek, some of which have been printed, and 
‘was a firm supporter of the rights of the English 
Chureh against the Pope, the King, and scveral 
of the most powerful persons. Died 1253, 

ROBERTSON, Witxiax, an eminent historian 
and divine; born at Edinburgh, 1721. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, where 
he took the degree of doctor of divinity, and, 
entering into orders, became one of his Majest 
chaplains in ordinary for Scotland ; he was 
offered considerable preferment in the Chureh of 
England, which, however, he declined. His first 
‘work was the “History of Charles V.,” written 
in.an elegant and very luminous style, and for 
‘which he was appointed royal historiographer 
for Scotland, and elected Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. “His other works were 
the “History of ” the “History of 
America,” and an ‘Historical Disquisition con- 

India.” Died near Edinburgh, 179, 

‘ROBESPIERRE, Francis Maxpatay Josern 
Ismorr. —This universally exeerated revolu- 
onary chief was born at Arras, 1759. Ho was 
‘the s0n of @ provincial advocate, and was edu- 
ated at the expense of the Bishop of Arras, at 
Paris, ‘Upon the completion of his edueation he 
entered upon the pi of the Jaw, though 
with little success, and upon the outbreak of 
the Revolution became a member of tlie National 
Assembly, and in a short time rose to be chief of 
‘the Jacobins, He declared “that France must be 
revolutionised,” and was soon made public ac- 
user. Having risen to power, he, to maintain 
it, had recourse to the most eruel and diabolical 
expedients, ‘The prisons were crowded with 
unfortunate vietims, of all ages and both sexes 
aumbers were dally put to death, and thestreets 
‘were deloged with blood. At’ length « con- 
pracy was formed against him; he was accused 

selling rid of bls old colleagues for his owa 
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England, He had as his second 
aaraster called Little John, and, according t0 


Bath in 1707, of Quaker parents, which faith 
ihe abandoned soon after hus arrival in London. 


on Quadra 
of Guamery. te realy of his own experinenta, 
nth ‘own ts. 
fm ta parlnlar wa Sven 2 he preety day, 
al even at . 
‘He also contributed to the imy in the 
Bayal Otvervatory at Groeuvichy and ia 1763 
‘was appointed engineer to the East India Com- 
Peny. He died at Madras in 1751. 
ROBINSON, Rev. Epwanp, an American 
vine born at Southington, Connecticut, United 
States, in 1794. AE the completion of is 
jucation he repaired to Paris, and afterwards 
Halle, in. Prussia, in order to study the 
Oriental ‘language and Iiterstare, and in 1841, 
‘spending some time in the Holy Land, he 
Inced his “ Biblical Researches in Palestine, 
it Sinaf, and Arabla Petra,” an excellent 
‘and usefal work. After his return to his native 
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dalzes, fustians, hats, and 
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hospital, orp , and the exchange. La 
Rochelle, in a mereantle point of view, Nas long 


fits entrance is defended by two old Gothic towers 
erent, helaht,, and, Sma an immense 
chain. istead, formed by two projecting 

ints of land, is protected by he heeds of | 








‘with Stroud, on the west bank of the river, 


down. The present castle was built by 
Norman bishop, Gundulph, about the end of 
the eleventh century, its immense walls amd 


‘masonry 

wonderful strength and capability. 

returns two members to Parliament from 1419 

‘registered electors, 400 of whom are freemen, 
hed a population in 1861 of 16,000. 

ROCHESTER, a city of North America, in 
the county of Genesee, atate of New York, with 
‘8 population of 37,000. ’ Also the nume of soveral 
townships in the United States. 

ROCHESTER, Joun Wuztor, Eant or, one 
of the most licentious courtiers, wits, and disxo- 
Ite nobis of Charis I reigns a poet, 

‘@ man of sparkling genius and fo 
the very name of dachester,” save Hume, 
is offensive to medestears, yet does 











ROCHET, ‘am ecclesisesieal garment 
made of white liner and worn oy prists ad 
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‘high ceremontals ; the rochets of viscounts have 
two bordures and'a half, those of a count three. 
‘The round smockfrock worn by the peasantry was 
formerly called a rochet, and in the thirteenth 
century a garment worn by the upper class was 
#0 denominated. 

ROCHFORD, 8 small town of England, in 
the county of Essex, situated on the Broombill, 
river navigable to within a mile of the town 
and distant forty miles N.E. from London, 
Population 18,270, 

ROCK CRYSTAL, a limpld quarts, which, 
when perfectly pure, is white and colourless, 
but is more frequently found of a brown or 
Zellowish cast, Its most usual form is thet of 

wgonal prisms, surmounted by hexagonal 

s 


pyrat 

ROCK SALT, fossil or mineral salt, 
native crystallized “chloride of sodium,” oF 
‘more familiarly known as muriate of soda, "This 
‘saline mineral is found native in vast masses or 
eds ; sometimes a mountain—as in the south 
of Spain—consists entirely of salt. It is found 
at all levels and elevations—ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, and a thousand 


fathoms below the earth—and more particularly | This 


‘met with in the new red sandstone formation. 
ee Sar. 

ROCKINGHAM, Cmantes Watson Wsxr- 
woatu, MaRquis oF, an eminent English states- 
man, son of the first Marquis of Rockingham, 
born’ 1730, In 1750 he entered the House of 
Lords, and almost immediately took « foremost 
Part in the debates of that assembly. His con- 
‘sistent and honourable character and steady 
‘adherence to his prinetples of Whiggism enabled 
the young statesman to rise gradually but cer- 
tainly, and in 1760 he became a knight of the 
Garter, and five years later was appointed first 
Jord of the treasury, and prime minister, 
holding office during the year. Upon the re- 
tirement of Lord North from the head of affairs 
in 1782, the Marquis of Rockingham again 
succeeded to power, which he held till his death, 
‘which took place few months afterwards, 
‘Died 1782. 

ROCKING STONE or LOGGING STONE. 
—The name given to an anclent British or 


Rochng Stone 
Druidical stone, sometimes of an immense 

at others of ordinary dimensons, 60 placed and 
Accursily’ adjusted on the Polit or edges of 
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Tegion, forming the great western 
shutting out as by a wall of 

mountain four-fifthsof the width 
the Pi 
not cor 


rocky. east 
west, but virtually consista of three 
‘each more formidable in its horrors 
to the adventuring traveller than the otb 
‘The extreme length of the Rocky Mounts, 
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Rocky Mounts 


‘The eastern ran} 
erated and. complex 


proper. This is an elevated 
‘tem of mountain range, embracing two 1 
sometimes three distinct ranges, which sen? of 
branches east and west, and often inoscslsisg 


with s spur from the opposite range. TM! 
continued series receives nt names i 


progress; thus in Northern Mexico it is 
the Cordillera Cohaauela and Portosi, 
farther east it receives the name of the 

loupe Mountains. ‘The most 
tions of this series are 
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‘Chowatche, or wet 
‘Verdi, is included the rich 
Rio del Norte. 
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‘The second chain of the Rocky Moun- 

‘great interior plateau, is a wide 
belt of mountains running between 
fountains proper on the east and the 


‘Pacific chain on the west, and stretches from the | by 


of California, and, running due north, ter- 
minates as the rest of the series in the Russian 
territories in the Arctic zone. In this course 


‘On the east of these mountains the land Is, 
mostly sandy and sterile, with salinss and salt 
Inkes scattered over them ; in this region the 
Alhabasea Saskatchewan, "Missouri, and Mio 
Grande del Norte Rivers take their first definite 


bia, 
Generally’ the Rocky Mountains may be sald to 
divide the waters that flow into the two mighty 
rivers Missouri and Mississippi on the east from 
ot caiccly he osker i tains consist of 
IY, fountains cont 

Granitic gnelssic rock, with paslozolc strata, 
4nd carboniferous limestone; iron, lead, coal, 
and rock salt have been found in several parts 
of this range; but the most important discovery 
of lato made, was that of gold found near the 
Pewayans or feeky ‘Mouuiains forming” the 
Pewayans or (0 
Rorthern ‘of California. * 

RODENT.—Anlmals of this order are called 
Rodents because of the pecullar formation of their 
Yeeth, and thelr habit of gnawing, the Latin 
‘Yerb ‘rodo meaning to gnaw. The formation of 
the jaw is remarkably light, 8 strength is 
unnecessary, because the action is continued 
Paving or rubbing, and not powerful bting. 

is may be seen in the different ways in whi 
Smonkey goes about to get at the kernel of a nut. 
‘The monkey takes it between his strong Jaw, 
and cracks it at once by one lusty gripe, while 
the squirrel nibbles away till he makes a hole 
{In the nut. 

RODENTIA.—In the onder Rodentia the front 





and the arrangement of thé material of the 
tooth 20 far correspond, that the cutting form 
is preserved, however much the surface may be 
‘worn down. 


RODERICK, the last of the Visigothle Kings 
of Spain. ‘He was the son of Theodofred, Duke 
of Cordova, who had been deprived of his sight 

‘Witisa, but Roderick, revolting, defeated 
him and deprived him of his erown..” The sons 
of Witiza sought the aid of the Arabs, who pre- 
pared to invade Spain, and, in 710, landed 
under the command of Tarif, at Tartessus, 
now Tarifa, In the following year the Arabs 
again landed in greater force at the foot of the 
Tock of Calpe, under the command of Tarik, and 
made a descent at Gebel Tarik, now corrupted 
into Gibraltar. ‘The Arabs advanced into the 
Interior, and were met at Medina Sidonia by 
Roderick with a large, but badly disciplined 
‘army. ‘A series of desperate engagements en- 
sued, occupying nino days, which resulted in 
the defeat of the Goths, the flower of whose 
chivalry, together with Roderick himself, were 
iti SR ptaes ree 

fe conat 1¢ Moors for the su 
| Ject of some of their most admirable works, 

RODNEY, Geonok Brrpors, Lou.—This 
brave Engliali admiral was born at Walton-upon- 
‘Thames, Surrey, in 1708, and entered the navy 
at the early age of twelve years, where he soon 
fd sapldy rose through the Several grades af 

rose through the seve es 
fhe aorvice, "Hl was crested Tear-admiral i 
1759, and soon after was sent to effect the re~ 
duction of Havre-de-Grace, In 1761 he was 











Lord Redoey. 


,| sent against Martinique, which island he cap- 


tured, together with those of Santa Lucia and 
Granada, being created a baronet as a reward 
for his services. At this dime ‘ho embarked in 
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RODOLPH I., oF 


years 
yh of 
founder of tho dynasty of 


emperor of Preference 
Castilian and Bohemian monarchs; and in 1278 











entitled by his countrymen the 
arehitectare in his native coat. 
‘Died at Madrid, 1785. 
RODRIGUEZ, Joux, born 1559. 
Spanish Jesuit missionary at Japan, where be 





‘sent from 
Charles I. 


triareh of Constantinople, 
Gf sont in 16u0, to nope 
‘of Poland and Sweie, 


Jome 


‘Exmperer of , was bormat the capital in | were great, ‘tinged strongly wi 
1553 5 was ing of Hungary in 157, | eperttyr'a sual which often Brought BS 
looted to the crown of Bohemia two years later, | into the Whigs, He bees 


and at the age af twenty-three was declared 
King of the Romans; Analy, by the death of 
‘his father the year following, was, in 1576, elected 
‘Emperor of Germany. 

ough professedly a learned man and a 


Emcee irae dat coating oe 
: 
SP dae 


2 History of the Whig Party,” ~The Ones 
f England,” and ‘contributed t0. 28 
We Hoviow:"" ia 1805 he morel 
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side he received a mortal wound at the battle 
of Rheinfelden, He wrote “The History of 
Princes ;” “The Perfeet Captain, of, an, At 
ment of Cesar’s Commentaries,” “On 
Government of the Thirteen Cantons; 
several Memoirs, He dled in 1638. 

‘ROHAN, Lous, Paiwcx oF, born about 1885. 
‘He was generally called the Chevaller de Rohan, 
‘He was a brave but unprincipled man, and was 

ina plot to deliver Quilleboenf to the 
Dutch, which being he was sen- 
tenced to death. He was colonel of the guard 
under Louls XIV. Executed 1784. 

ROHAN, Campinas, a French prelate, born 
1734. He became the dupa of the Countess de 
‘Lamotte and several others, by whom he was 
Induced to purchase for Queen Marie Antoinette 
‘a magnificent collar of diamonds in the hopes of 
obtaining her favour; but on the discovery of 
fhe afidr in 1785 he was brought before the 
‘Parllament and tried; he was acquitted, but 
‘eailed from the French court. Died in 1803. 

ROHAN, town of France, in the depart 
ment of Morbihan, eighteen malles north-west of 
Ploermel on the Oust, adjoining the Nantes and 
Brest Canal. Rohan was a town of considerable 
importance in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turles, til taken by the English in 1345, who 
pillaged and almost ruined the place, and tt re~ 
mained ina languishing condition til Henry TV. 
made it the capital of a duchy given by that 
monarch to Henri de Rohan, one of the great 
chiefs of the Protestant party, and the head of 
anancient French family. The town bas manu- 
factures of linen and other fabrics and several 

cal fairs. under 1000, 

ROHILCUND, properly Kurraner, anexten- 
ive district of Hindostan, formerly belonging to 
the province of Delhi, but now included in the 
istrict of Bareilly. It les between the Ganges 
‘and Gogra, in lat, 28° and 30° north. 

ROLAND, a distinguished and celebrated 
hero of chivairic romance. He was one of the 
Paladins of Charlemagne, whose nephew ho is 
stated to have been. He was a brave warrior, 
devoted, andloyal. Charlemagne appointed him 
commandant of the marches of Brittany, and 
took him with himself to the conquest of Spain. 
Upon returning from that expedition he fell into 
an ambuscade at Roncesvalles, where, together 
‘with the flower of the French chivalry, he pe- 
rished in 778, His adventures are celebrated in 
‘the famous continental romance entitled the 
“ Chanson of Roland;” he is also the hero of 
the “Roland Amoureux,” of Bolardo, and of the 
“Orlando Farioso” of “Ariosto. ‘The town of 
Rocamadour, in France, pretends to be in pos- 
session of the “Durandal,” or the celebrated 
‘sword of Roland. 

ROLAND, De La Pratiens Jonx Man, 
celebcated French statesman, born near Lyons 
4n 1732, He was designed for the church, but, 
relinquishing his studies, he became in 
‘commercial pursuits, and, his abilities being of 
a high order, he became inspector-general’ of 
‘the mannfactories of Pleardy, and afterwards 
of those of Lyons, of which city he was subse- 
quently nominated deputy to the Constituent 
Assembly, and in 1792 became Minister of tho 
Interior, but he did not long retain his office. 
‘When the party of Girondists, to which he be- 
lunged, was proscribed, he fled from Pat 
searing 


and 














if wife, who refused ‘to ‘wecompany 


him, behind. He retired to Rouen, but, hearing 
of the execution of his devoted ‘wife, he ran 
imac through the body with his sword, in 


‘He wrote some works on the cotton and linen 





Aisparity in thelr ages, the union was a most 
happy one. She rendered important services to 
him in his capacity of Minister of the In- 
Hepuvlshed during tht peril were the pro- 
0 m1 ‘were the 
ductions of is talented wile. ™ 

‘On the breaking ont of the Revolution, M. 
Roland resigned his office, but that was ‘not 
sufficient to appease the furious mob who thirsted 
for his life, ‘The Revolntionary Committee sent 
to arrest him, but he had fled, and his heroie- 
minded wife "remained to brave their fury. 
“Let them,” she sald, “satiate it upon me, T 
defy its power, and devote myself to death. “It 
4s incumbent on him to save himself for the sake 
of his country, to whom he may be yet capable 
of rendering important services.” 

She was first sent to the Abbaye, but wasa 
short time afterwards transferred to ‘the prison 
‘of St. Pelagic; she was here forced to dwell 
with women of the most abandoned character, 
and exposed to every sort of insult and con: 
tumely, “If this,” she observed, ‘*be the re- 

rd of virtue on earth, who can’ be astonished 
at my contempt for Ife, or at the resolution with 
‘which T look death in the face?” 

Madame Roland was at length, after fre 
months’ confinement, condemned to the scaffold. 
She beheld the approach of death with unaffected 
tranquillity. Although past the prime of life, 
she was still a charming woman; her perem 
‘was tall and elegantly formed, her countenance 
animated and expressive, but misfortune and 
confinement had impressed on ler aspect traces 
of melancholy, which tempered its vivacity. 
Something more than ts generally found in the 
eyes of women was painted in hers, which were 
large, dark, and fall of softness and ‘intelli 
Nothing could exceed the heroic firmness which 
‘the displayed on the scaffold. She suffered her 
hair to be cut off, and her hands to be bound, 
‘without a murmur or complaint. “Before laying 
her head on the block she bowed to the statue ef 
‘Liberty, exelatming,in a tone of heartfelt pathos, 
“0 liberty! what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” 

She was guillotined in 1793, 

ROLLER.—In clay and other heavy sotis,t 
necessary, after ploughing, to break up the 
large plece by. means of rolers, and tn ight 
to together; for these 

ihr drt, orate Ste 

















moving to level the surface. 
ROLLIN, Crantes, a French professor, rbe- 
torielan, and historian. Born at Paris, 1661. 





This excellent man (and, great scholar, after 
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In 1694 he was appointed rector of the uni- 
versity of Paris, where he revived the study of 
Greek, and introduced many important regula. 


tons in the acedemical exercises. His principal | siat 
“Trea- 


‘works were an edition of “ Quintiltian ;* 
fises on Studying and Teaching the Belles-Let- 


tres,” “ Ancient Hi of. the 
‘und Babylonians,” “ History of 
ome, from the foundation of that ity t0 the 


Battle of Actium;"” and “ Miscellaneous Pieces.” 
Died 1741. 

‘ROLLO, a renowned Ne king or chief, 
who lived eur the end of the ninth century. 
and, as one of the most daring and successfiti 
of all the sea-king leaders, has obtained a promi- 
nent position in the annals of Inis native Scandi- 
navia; and also in the early history of France, 
Rollo Hiroler, or, as he was more familiarly ca'led 
Duke Rollo, having about the year 910 made 
‘war against, or refused obedience to, the chief 
or paramount King of Norway, was banished 
from the kingdom, when, being & man of great 
‘energy and ambition, and couceiving the idea of 
founding a kingdom for himself, he invited, by the 
promise of immenso plunder, all the ‘roving 
splrita and daring solders, whetner Danes 

les, or Norwegians, who gloried in war an 
Pillage, whom he could induce to join his stan- 
dard; and, having embarked his forces on board 
a numerous fleet, set sail towards the western 
coast of France.’ Instigated in his selection of 
that locality by the success that had attended 
previous Seandinavian invasions of France, and 
‘more particularly by the reported incapacity of 
‘the then ruling monarch, Charles IV., or the 
‘Simple. After disembarking his army in the 
province of ‘Neusiria, and defeating’ all the 
‘French troops sent to’ oppose him, Duke Rollo 
‘advanced in triumph into the heart of the king- 
dom, and was preparing to besiege the king in 
Ihis capital; when Charles (taking the advice of 
Ils beat councilors, and, in the hope of con 
‘verting hereditary ‘enemies into friends, and 
placing a warlike race of men along the western 
‘seaboard as a protecting bulwark between any 
foreign enemy who might hereafter invade the 
‘country, offered to cede in perpetuity to Rollo 
‘and his descendants the whole province of Neus- 
Eis possessions ceasd al hes, and aly, 
‘embraced Christianity. 


Rolo, reloleed to find he should become the |e 


‘acknowledged monarch of one of the best por- 
‘ons of France, embracing all its commercial 
‘on the western seaboard, and have no 


allies, espoused the Princess 
Charles's daughter ; while all his warriors and 
‘chiefs were admitted into the bosom of the 
Catholic church, and selected thelr wives from 
smvong the ladies of the French court and cities, 
Duke Rollo was the great-great-grandfather of 
‘William the Conqueror. See Nomsaxpy. 





ROMA, the imperial city of the Roman em- 
pire, the mistress of the world, and sometimes 
called the Eternal City. See Roux, 

ROMA, Comarca Di, one of the tro adminis 
trative jurisdictions into which the 
‘Camy di Roma is divided in Italy, and _ 
the Agro Romano or territory immedi- 
ately around Rome, and of the districts of Tivoli, 
Albano, and Subiaco; and, besides the metro- 
polis contains the ‘towns of Tivol, Palestrina, 
Frascati, Albano, Velletri, and a few others. 

ROMAGNA, a large and fruitful tract of 
country in Central Italy, now included in the 
Papal legations of Bologna, Ravenna, Ferrari, and 
Forli, and extended from the Apennines in the 
south to the shore of the Adriatic, and from 
Foglia, near Pesaro, to the Scoltenna or Panaro, 
In other words, it was bounded by the Po on the 
north, by the Tuscan Apennines on the south 
and west, and by the Adriatic on the east. 

‘It was only during the Middle Ages that the 
name of Romagna was applied to this fertile 
stretch of country, Ravenna being then re- 
garded as the capital of the whole, ‘The soil 

‘produces corn, wine, and fruits in great abun- 
dance ; it has also some mines, profitable salt~ 
works, and mineral waters. 
to tne papal pautadon: ant afr thea 

? ne oe Ta 
of the fits into the name of Ro- 
magna became obsolete, except for that strip of 
territory along the Adriatic whose inhabitants 
are atill called Romagnoli. 

ROMAIC, a term applied to the modern lan- 
guage of Greece, ® corrupted form of the an- 
cient Greek, though the character used for it is 
‘the same, 

-;ROMAN ALUM, s peculiarly fine kind of 
Alum, containing a larger portion of alumina 
than is generally traced in this salt. It is ob- 
tained from the volcanic rocks of Solfaterra, near 
‘Naples, and cystaltees in opaque cubes. , 

ROMAN CATHOLIC, one who adheres to 
the papal religion, or believes in the doctrine 

fhe panel reson, oe bees fe docting 
the head of which stands the Pope or Bishop 

te 

ROMAN LAW, the name given to the Roman 
Code, in the first instance founded on the enact- 
ments and constitutions of the Seven Roman 
Kings, then on the Twelve Tables established by 
the Decemviri, and afterwards on the laws of 
the senate and the people, the edicts of the 
pretors; and finally, on the statutes of the 

rors. From these several sources, collated 
digested. the code known as the Roman Law 
was compiled. 

ROMAN SCHOOL, a term used in painting 
to express # certain style in composition and 
colouring, practised by certain masters of the 
art, in what has been termed the golden age of 
painting, and by which one set of painters or one 
order of genius was distinguished from another, 
as the Dutch from the Flemish, the Roman from. 
the Venetian or the Florentine. Raphael has 
He eneen og Pventng,, Ren 
example of the Roman scoool in the ear! 
of the sixteenth century, whether the style ane 
practised by Roman citizens, Italians generally, 
or strangers residing within the walls of the 
queen of cities. 

‘The Roman school of art addressed itself 
directly to the mind, and was based pan 
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ROMANOV or ROMANOFY, Micnaxi, Em: 

Peter of usa, antl founder of the dynasty ta 
efor 0 yearn, bopinng with Michael 

seeptre for 120" years, 

Romano in 1613, and terminating with Eliza- 

‘eth in 1739. 

In the year 1612 the Council of the States 
mecting at Moscow elected Michael Romanof?| 
to fill the vacant throne, in the hope, by electing 
‘@ native prince to the dignity of Czar, to destroy 
the rival claims sot up for the throne by the 
Kings of Sweden and Poland. His powerful anta- 
‘gonists, howover, were not to yleld the 
Grown without a struggle, and a war of nearly 
four years’ duration was carried on, and only, at 
Sums ieee lean ace 

" ing an advant 
‘with Poland, whose king, Viadlalans, at the head 
veat army, had advanced to the gates of 
‘an capital, Moscow. By this treaty, exe- 
1618, and one highly favourable to the 
tanoft was left In the quiet possession 
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ROMANZOV, Mansur, a 
Russian general in the time of Cine 
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ROM THE DICTIONARY OF ROM 
0 does it immeasarably exceed them in magni- | has only three pillars of its splendid colonnade 
ficence and beauty. This id structure, of | standing to attest its original grandeur; the 
which St. Paul's ‘8 faint imitation, | columns of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus, 


4s 730 feet in length by a breath of 620, and has 
height from the pavement to the cross of 450 
feet, Its entirely covered with marble, both 


F3 to complete, having 
608, and finished in 1621. 


8 the exterior ig, it is in reality as to 
‘the magnificence within. high a 
Placed under the vast dome, has an altitude of 


‘ninety feet, and, towering aloft, presents an 
appearance of singular sublimity and beauty ; 

le the light, like & tum{nous mist from above 
& hundred silver lamps perpetually burning, 
iffases a solemn glory over the costly shrines 
and altar-table beneath. ‘The Church of St. 
John the Lateran, regarded as the mother of 
all the churches in’ the world, is the edifice to 
‘which every new pope proceeds in solemn pro- 
cession to take the holy vows and assume the 
Koys of St. Veter. Next to these follow the 
Chureh of’ San Pietro di Vincoll, one of the 


oldest christian edifices in Rome, a splendid 
structure supported on arian columns ; 
the fanes of St. Martin and St. Silvester, built 


‘out of the spolls of the Baths of Titus; those of 
St. Andrea and St, Cecilia, which, with those of 
‘St. Maria, St. Sebastiano, and St. Plotro, are 


‘among some of the most antique of the chris- 
‘That of 





Sopra Minerva, the former @ beau- 
‘tiful building in the Tonle order, are supposed 
to be the once noted temples of Fortune and 

inerva; while, rising on the site of the still 

re celebrated temple sacred to the Capltoline 
Jove, is the fune of Ara Cceli. Of the cathedral 
‘churches proper, next to St. John the Lateran, 
or Glovanni in Laterano, the most splendid and 
universally admired 1s the Santa Maria Mag- 
glore, a magnificent plece of architecture with & 
double facade, situated on the Esquiline Hi, 
and which 1s as beautiful in its internal adorn- 
ments and the rare excellence of its tombs, 
‘sculpture, and paintings, as it s admirable in its 
‘external harmony and completeness. Next in 
Snterest and beauty is the Pantheon or the 
Rotunda, a circular terople raised in the second 
century B.C. to all the heathen gods, but for 
many ages converted to the uses of a Christian 
chnreh, having been dedicated to the Virgin 
AD. 609. ‘This exquisite building, that has 
‘withstood’ the ravages of man and time, the 
fury of the Goth and Vandal, and the cupidity 
of the spotter, 144 feet in height, with a dia. 
meter of the same amount; has'a cupola rpof 
‘which is an exact hemisphere, and is lighted 
solely from a circular opening in the dome. 
Among the other most remarkable of the antique 
monuments of Rome must be mentioned the 
Colosseum, or Flavian Amphitheatre,commenced 
dy Vespasian, and finished by his son the Em- 
Peror Titus in the year 80, This is Justly 
Tegarded as the most stupendous monument of 
‘human art in Rome, and, though lttle more 
‘than one-half of the original bullding remains, 
At appears even In its ruins iike a mountain of 
stones (See Coxossecs). The Forum, once the 
fereat market place, and now a market for eattle, 








Suveera 
largest in ‘the world, and is especially rich im 
MSS, of all ages and, languages, Among 

‘aqueducts supplying the eity, more abundantly 
than any capital in Europe, with excellent water, 
are the Acqua Vergine, which conveys the water 
from the north, & distance of fourteen miles, 
and supplies thirteen public fountains; the 
Acqua Felice comes from the east, and feeds 
‘twenty-seven fountains ; the Acqua Paola, which 


Rare veer 


‘Naval Clreas at Rome, 
enters Rome by Mount Janiculus, supplies the 
district of tho Transtevere and the Vatican, all 
the fountains in front of the church of 
Peter, and the district of the Strada 





ofwaterrushing through. Besides ita untversity, 
Rome has 


Hoers, 2 incapable of maintaining a slege, or 
of effectually defending the town in any part. 
Both within and withont the walls, there are 
many palaces of the nobility situated in beanti- 
ful gardens, and adorned with fountains snd 
statuary, presenting all the beauty and magni 
cence of the famed villas of the ancient Romans, 
of these the most noted are those of the Medici, 
Piombino, Mattel, Corsini, &e. The Villa Pam- 
fill, without the gate of San Pancrazio, with {ts 
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abady Iks, fountains, end avenues of loft! 
Palpatine ae 
PY eee neat 


thia and jacent walks suffered greatly 
‘during the siege in 1849. 
Rome is 110 miles north-west from Naples, 
410 south-south-west from Vienna, 600 south- 
from es in latitude 41° 54’ north, 
and longitude 12° 28° 
‘of 155,000. 
‘The Ta 


‘east, and has @ population 


i 
; 





large number of youths, and the 
the Catholic faith; to this end the 
Pupils are trained for missionaries ; a press is 
in constant operation in the institution, in which 
works in thirty ‘are published, ‘The 
Rips Grande edueates 800 children, and instructs 
‘them in arts and trades, and snnually turns 
out numbers of first-rate mechanics ; there are 


importance, ta number and value 
‘of contents, are the libraries of the Augustine and 
Dominican’ monasteries, and of the Barbarint, 





‘The manufactures of Rome consist in chict 
of silks, velvets, woollens, hata, gloves, silk 
stockings, artificial flowers, perfumes, soaps, 
and cosmetics, with burometéra and lgaeurs, 


‘The Vatican is a vast collection of buildings 
of nelther magnificence nor syinmetry, 
javing been built at different ages, and after 
different designs, and 1s 20 extensive as to be 
‘said to contain above 4400 rooms. The other 
es are the Lateran and the Quirini, the 
fatter, from its elevated situation, having been 
made the summer residence of the’ popes, 


Hisronr, 


‘The Romans were always remarkable for 
their superstition and. idolatry, and invested 
nearly every event of life, whether political, 
social, or domestic, with some religious cere- 
‘mony’; to such an extent was this carried, that 
nearly all the evil and good omens and super- 
stitions thet have sat like an incubus on the 








‘unbounded faith in their own and, 
confidence in each particular divinity, male or 
female, who appertained to their Pantheon, but 
had an equal trust in th 


i 
i 
25 
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Libyan, the Olympian, or the Capitoline Jupiter. 
‘From the founding of the elty by Romulus, for 
‘a space of 245 years, or till 609 B. Roman 
people submitted their political destinies the to 
Tule of a succeasion of seven kings, the line termi- 
nating with Tarquinias Superbus, who, with his 





family, was ‘and expelled from Rome, 
After the of thelr kings, the consular 
formof government, was a, with a 





few short interruptions as daring tho supremacy 
of the Decemvirt, several dictators, and two T 

‘umvirates, contiziued til the year of the city 724, 
(0 30 B.C., or for a space of 479 years; from this 


, | time a line of sixty emperors assumed dominion, 


and for a term of 506 years, or A.D. 476, swayed. 
the Roman 


. 
instituted, several of the 
were humbled, many cities taken, and, while the 
population of Rome greatly increased, most of 
‘the conquered cities were admitted to all the 
benefits of Roman citizenship. In the second 
period those great undertakings were effected 
which have, through all time, made Rome 80 
celebrated—the broad well-paved highways, like 
the Via Appia, extending from the city to the 
extremity of ‘Celabris, numerous aqueducts, 
‘the Cloace, or common sewers, 80 vast in size 
and length as to have become the wonder of the 
ancients themselves; so extensive were these 
underground channels that in the time of 
Augustus the whole of Rome was subterranc- 
ously navigable. After these followed the 
temples, circuses, and baths. The wars under- 
Koran asin: whole hatory of te peoplee 
important in the whole 2 people. 
‘Ta taree Punic wats were fought ual Gartoogs 
was exterminated, the whole of Italy was in~ 

ited in the republic, the states of Africa 
subjugated, Greece converted into Roman pro- 
vinces, Mithridates of Pontus defeated, and the 
‘kingdoms of Asia Minor made tributary ; Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain were conquered and ad- 
vanced to the grade of provinces, the boun- 
daries of the republic extending from Hibernia 
in the Atlantic to the Euphrates in the East, 
while the wealth and splendour of the city’ 
had advanced in a ratio equal with its terri- 
‘torial ag: ent; and what had once been 
@ town of bricks became a city of marble 
palaces, that could boast 420 temples, five 
theatres for the drama, two amphitheatres, 
seven circuses of vast extent, sixteen ae 


sphal 
‘During the third period Germany was added to 
‘the imperial realms, and the conquering eagles 
of Rome only ceased their flight on this side the 
Indus. All Syria, Persia, and Parthia fell before 
the conquering Roman till the overgrown em- 
pire, too vast for ita own strength, and weakened 
‘by vice, riches, and conquest, fell into decay, 
and then commenced that downfall which has 
had no parallel in the annals of nations, It had 
been predicted by the augurs, from an omen of 
‘twelve ravens seen es Romulus was 
marking out his infant city, that the state 
‘would endure for twelve centarles; and as the 
termination of that cycle of ages approached, 
the ‘physical disasters. that, overwhelmed ‘the 
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charge. Nothing daunted, however, in 1844 he 
bite at Treves aa ea mpentare, and expensed 
at asan re, 
‘bis sentiments to that n'a letter which 
he published addressed to the Bishop of Bresian. 
The religious movement commenced by that 
Jed to the foundation of a German Catho- 
‘church independently of the Papacy. Ronge 
‘was regarded a3 a “second Luther” and the 
a of th aw char, and terse over 
the country converts, in w was 
0 successful that in a few years he instituted 
‘upwards of 200 societies. The different gorern- 
‘ments becoming alarmed at the movement, de- 
termined to suppress these new congregations, 
and Ronge was compelled 40 leave, his native 
Jand and seek a refuge in England, where he 
devoted himself to preaching to his fellow- 
countrymen in London, and to the propagation. 
of Frosbel’s system of ‘infant educat 


‘Frobel’s System of Infant 


to 40 perches, the fourth part of a statute acre. 
A rood or rod is 5} yards or 16} feet in 
{ig 100 square eet” lod, the Saxon, 
square feet, Rood, a 
4s the Clon, oF croc? the blesed feb 
was the name formerly given to any carved re- 
Presentation of tha erucifixion, such emblems 
‘asin Catholic churches are 
‘altar, and sometimes at the function of the nave 
and cholr, and ‘the Western 
Dullding. "The Roop Lorr was a 
church where the holy rood and its 
‘were set up to view. In Spanish cht 
gallery was erected between the nave and chan- 
el, of over the chancel screen ; in cathedrals its 
‘was different, 

‘ROOK, a well-known bird.—See Czow. 

ROOKE, Sim Gronox.— This celebrated 
English admiral was born in Kent in 1650, and, 
‘very early showing a predilection for the sea, 
‘was entered in the navy when buta child. His 
enthusiasm in his profession, however, soon 
‘advanced him into notice, and his promotion 
Watto rapid thet he gradually attainod the first 
root of his atl sod courage fn Eaty ‘cxpedt. 

of his akiil and courage - 
tions, partlenlarly at Vigo and La Hogue, at 
which latter place he burnt thirteen French 
‘ships. In 1704 he took Gibraltar by bombard- 
ment, after which important service he en- 
countered the French fleet off Malaga, and in 
& desperate ¢t obtained = decided 
Wictory, the English losing 2000 and the Freneb 
‘8000 men fn the confilct. Notwithstanding the 
‘great services he had rendered to the state, he 
‘was obliged to resign his command through ‘the 
Anduence of the Whig party, and, retiring to his 
‘eatate in Kent, died in 1709. 

ROPE is & combination of the fibres of hemp 
or other material, s0 arranged as to form a 
tenacious band or cord, retaining as far as 
Posble thelr collective ‘strength. The ‘iret 
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same direction, while the other ends are 
and turned in the opposite direction, the 
hooks twist the yarns into strands, 

at the other end twists the strands 


hi 


has been applied to rope making, and ropes ar? 
frequently made entirely with great reply 17 
machinery. 

ROROTANGA, an island in the Pacific Ost, 
Cook Islands. It’ has an elevated surface, an! 
many of its population are converted to Chris 

Latitude, 21° 16” 6” south ; longitude, 
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‘the noth-east extremity of the kingdom of Sar- 
Ginia it Piedmont. ‘The mountain forms a circle 
of gigattic peaks entirely surrounding the vil- 
Jago of Aacugnaga ; the culmination is 15,208 
feet abon the ves. 

ROSCYJS, Quneros, a celebrated Romanactor 
‘and the met renowned tragedian of whom the 
‘ancients make mention, fosclus was a native 
Of the south of France, or the province called 
‘Nabonunesiat, Gaul, and flourished at Rome about 
‘80 years B.C. His powers of delineation were 
#0 remarkabb, and lis voice and action #0 har- 
monious and suitable, that he filled his andlence 
-with unbounded delight; at the same time, his 
moral character wax 0 excellent, and his'de- 
portment 90 arreeable, that his’ soclety was 
eagerly sought afer by the most learned and 
iin in the state, expecially by Cleero. 80 
highly was this actor esteemed, both as an artist 
and a man, that, he was elevated to the senato- 
rial rank, and a conferred on. im for 
Iife by the state. Roscius died at Rome in thé 
ear OSCOE, Wi distinguished Engi 

ULLAM, & ed English 
writer, born'near Liverpool, 1758. He was the 
son of @ market gardener, and, after being 
Placed for some time in a bookseller’s shop, was 
articled to an attorney, which term expired in 
1774; In the meantime he had studied and 
mastered the French, Itallan, Greek, and Latin 

, and also written some verses, one of 
fwhich, upon the art of engraving, led to his 
introduction to Sir Joshua . 


its principles against the strictures of Burke, 
and in 1796 published bis celebrated “Life of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici,” a work which rapidiy ac- 
quired for him a high reputation, and was trans. 
Iated into German, French, and Itallan. His 
“TMlustrations Historical and Critical of the 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,” followed, and tn this, 
work he defended himself ‘against a considerable 
amount of adverse criticism to which he had 
Deen subjected. His next production was the 
"Life and Pontifcate of Leo X.," which formed a 
‘sort of continuation of the former work, both 
illustrating a brilliant period of modern Ttaltan 
bistory, and hailed as @ splendid contribu. 
‘tions to Hteratare, He subsequently became 
member of Parliament and partner in a banking 
house. In the House of Commons he voted 
for the Whigs, and advocated the abolition of 
slavery. Died at Liverpool, 1831. 
ROSCOMMON, an inland county of Treland, 
bounded on thenorth by Sligo, south by Galway, 
west by Mayo, and north-east by Leitrim, has 











infirmary. The manufactures are woollens, 
flannels, shoes, und earthenware. Population, 


ROSCOMMON, Wexrwonrs Duntox, Ean, 
or, born about 1683. He was educated at the 
‘seat of his uncle, the Eat! of Strafford, in York- 
‘hire, at whose fall be was sent to Caen in Nor- 
mandy, where he had for his tutor the eminent 
scholar Bochart. At the Restoration he was 
‘made captain of the band of pensioners, which 
post he, however, afterwards resigned and went 
tolreland, where he was appointed captain of the 
Guards ; bat, dissipating his fortune by gaming, 
hhe returned to court, and was made master of 
‘the horee to the Duchess of York, and, marrying 
8 datghter of the Earl of Burlington, applled 
himselfto poetry. He wrote an“ Essay on Trans 
lated Verse,” “ Horace's Art of Poetry translated 
into English Blank Verse,” and a numerous col- 
lection of prologues and epflogues to plays. His 
Poetry is of noextraordinary excellence, but neat 
and elegant. He died in 1684, and his remains 
were interred in Westminster Abbey. 

ROSEMARY, the common English name of 
plants belonging to the genus Rosmarinus, & 
Yerticillate plant growing wild in the southern 
parts of France, Spain, and Italy. It has a fra~ 
grant smell and a warm pungent bitterish taste, 
and is greatly in request as an external stimn- 
lant im the practice of medicine. It is, however, 
chiefly used as a perfume ; it forms the base of 
the once-celebrated Hungary-water, of eau-de- 
Cologne, and yields by distilation a thin, ght 
coloured, strongly aromatic essential ofl. 

ROSE-PINK, an earthy, artificial pigment 
made by dyeing chalk or whitening with a strong 
decoction of Brazil wood, to which a little alum 
is added to intensify the colour, 

‘ROSETTA, a seaport city of near the 
mouth of that braich of the Nile which now 
forms one of the two great channels by which it 
enters the sea forty miles from Alexandria, It 
‘was Duilt by one of the caliplis in the ninth 
century, and lies in latitnde 31° 24° 34° north, 
and longitude 30° 28° 38” east. Rosetta is more 

for the beanty of its environs than 
for the town itself; the streets being narrow, 
and each successive story ik over that 
‘beneath, so that the houses almost meet ; it has 
no particular public buildings; the environs of 
the city are completely embosomed in groves of 
date, banana, sycamore, and other trees, The 
ple are chiefly employed in agriculture, and 
it contains a smaller proportion of the rude Be- 
douins, or wandering Arabs, than uny other part 
of Egypt. Rosetta supplies red cotton yarn, 
dremed flax, linen, and silk dyes for the dresses 
common in’ the East. Population, 4000. In 
17198 this place was taken by the French, and in 
1807 it was besleged by the British. 

ROSEWOOD, a very beautiful wood, the pro- 
duct of a large tree growing native in Brazil, 
the Inles, Slam, and other parts of Ma- 
ay ‘The wood fs so named because 
when freah and newiy cut it emits a strong 
some ike thet from ross has red-purpie 
ground, and an iF knot in a8 
Sood ‘all over with minute roses,” From its 
close texture, and capability for receiving a high 

olish, it is highly valued for all eabinet manu 

















Bath, ‘Rarrative of his secoad voyage 8 
‘published in 1935, and in 1839 he was appeinial 
coosal at Stockioln. In 1850 he was d 
patched in search of Sir Jolm Franklin, sul, 
deeming himself neglected by the Government, 
he produced a * Narrative of the Cireumstaaes 

‘Canes which led to the Failure of the 
Searching Expeditions sent by Government iol 
others for the Rescue of Sir Johm Frankia” 
In 1851 he reached the grado of reeredmici, 
In addition to the works already mentioned, 





frigate, and, during the subsequent five years, | wi 
served in several ships of the royal navy, but | plete magnetic survey 


‘after that joined the mercantile marine, retarn- | 1839 he was placed in command of sn ex 
ing, however, to the royal service in’ 1799 as| dition to the ‘Seas, the obdect of whet 
‘midshipman of the Weazel, sloop~ 





‘a year. 
with honour and dlstinction tl the year 1815, | had made the important dlseovery_of shat 
Dy which time, having attained the rank of com- 
ander, he was, in 1608, appointed to the | of southern continent in the Antarctic regio 
command of the’ discovery’ ahip, tho Isabells, | to which he gave the name of Victoria Land. 
and, in company with the Alexander, under | which he observed an active volesno 12,000 fas 
ia. helght, and which he named Mount Erebas 
axistence of a north-west passage. ‘The vessels | In 1848 he was deputed by the Govermeut 
‘Penetrated some distance up Lancaster Bound, | to go in search of Sir John Franklin, bat = 
‘when the Jeabella, which was far abead of the | happily without success. He was one of 
iecander, omtnty lire cour, oes most akiiful and eclentific oflears 
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ost cate’ 
‘produced anarrative of his voyage in 1819,and in| — ROSS, 6m Writ Onssume.—This ash 
11827 attempted to reach the the North Pole, | nent artist was born in London in 1794, and bet 
‘after which he again made & Vi of dis- | the great advantage of paseming parents «be 
‘covery to the Arctic Seas, in a euipped | were both devoted tothe arts, he Sather bing 
‘at the expense of Sir Felix Booth, Sheriff of| miniature painter and draving master. 





Ee ie ee "7 rene! almost unprecedented. Ho = —,: 
rbour, in the Gulf of Boothia, and being : student of the Royal Acsdemy 1068, 
{al times frosen up, he was compelled at Laat 80 Shen only thirteen’ years of gt amd fixate 
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finest and most popular are “La Cenerentola,” 
“La Gaza Ladra,” “La Donna del Lago,” and 
“Guglielmo Tell.” ‘This last waa written at the 
age of thirty-seven, and with it closed the career 
(of Rossini a8 a composer. “ Anadditional success 
would add ‘t my fame," he observed, 
“and a fallure woald injare it He was the 
manager of the Italian Opera at Faris for some 
time, which post ho resigned in 1836, returning 
to his native country, where he reslded till 1856, 
‘when he again returned to Paris, He seemed, 
however, to have completely lost the enthusiasm 
Of his eatiler years for music, even so far aanever 
to visit the theatres. 

ROSTOPCHIN, Cover Facnoxs Vasu 
vircu, a Russian general, born in the year 
who Became celebrated in consequence of the 
position he held as eblef in command of the 
city of Moscow during the time of {ts invasion 
dy the French under Napoleon in 1812. His 
family was one of the most ancient in Russia, he 
himself being « lineal descendant from a ‘son 
of Genghis Khan, After completing his educa- 
tion, and travelling through the several coun- 
‘tries of Europe, he entered the Russian army, 
‘and became a favourite of the Grand Duke Paul, 
‘by whom he was created a count. He subse- 
{quently fll into disgrace, but was reinstated by 

e Emperor Alexander, who gave him several 
appointments, and conferred on bim the com- 
mand of Moscow. It was reported, and fully be- 
Hered by Napoleon, that Moscow was burned by 
the cominand of Rostopchin, but, during his resi- 
dence at ‘Paris in, 1823, the Count produced & 
small work called “The ‘Truth us to the Confla 
gration of Moscow,” in which he declared that 
the conflagration that destroyed the city was a 
Yoluntary act on the part of the inhabitants 
themselves, and not the result of a preconcerted 
plan, and that many of the shopkeepers and 
‘others set fire to their own dwellings. The 
French, however, adhere to the opinion that 
Rostopchin was the suthor of the catastrophe. 
‘He returned to Russia in 1825, and produced 
several works, written in a spirited and witty 

snner, as well as a singular biography entitled 

‘Memolrs written in Ten Minutes.” He 

t Moscow in 1826. 

ROTA, the name of one of the most august 
of the ecclesiastical tribunals of Rome, taking 
cognizance of all suits in the territory of the 
‘Chareh by appeal, and of all matters beneficiary 
and patrimonial, The Rota Court is composed 
of twelve prelates, of whom one must be a Ger- 
‘an, one & Frenchman, two Spaniards, and eight 

ROTHER, a river in the south of England 
ied, rising’ near Rotherham in the county of 
Sussex, flows eastward towards Kent, when, 
ending south, it enters the Channel at Rye, 
forming, as it does so, the harbour of that town 
by ita estuary ; it receives many affluents, and 
forms the boundary between Kent and Sussex. 
Also the name of'a river in Derbyshire which 
{Joins the Don near Rotherham in Yorkshire. 

ROTHERHAM, town and parish of England 
situated near the confuencs of the rivers Don 
and Rother, atx miles from Sheffield, It isin the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, is neatly built, and 
has a handsome Gothic church, erected in the 
“ime of Edward IV. Thero aro several other 

‘rches and chapels, a court-house, market- 

 pablle Ubrary, college of the Indepen- 




















dents, almshouses, and differeat schools Tie 
Beg a eap de 
starch, rope, gl 200 

dant in the neighbourhood,’ Populatin ofthe 
district in 1861, 44,330, 

ROTHERHITHE, oz REDRIFF, » vixs 
and parish of Surrey on the Thame, abot 
mile and a half east of London Bridge. hs 
celebrate for its dockyards of which cbs 
thief empayel."Fopulion'a IT 

iy employed. ja 30. 

ROTHESAY, @ royal burgh and persh o 
Scotland, situated at the bottom of an exteit 
bay in the island of Bate, thirty miles trom Ga 
gow. Tt has two churches, numerous chiyes 
‘schools, customs, and excise offices, The mist 
factures are cotion-spinning and other {bs 
and it has docks for shipbuilding, and Wnt 
fisheries of herrings, salmon, haddocks, si 
whiting. Population, 7300, 


ROTHSCHILD, Meran Avesnta, the font 
of the celebrated commercial family who bars 
name, born at Frankfort-on-the-Matse stat 





‘troubled period when Nupoleon I. held wait 
puted sway over Germany. The howse sit 
pon the death ot Meyer Ansel, bi a et 
‘upon the deat yer ‘a 
lett a legacy of enormous wealth and brood 
credit, "He had ten children, five 
sons; Anselm, the eldest, was the 
Frankfort house, Solomon of that of| 
‘Nathan in 1800 settled at Manchester 
‘wards in London ; he was regarded a 
of the farnily, and tohis sugacity and 
the great prosperity of the house ia 
due, During the Inst 
‘war he advanced money 
was the first to introduce 
England. 
Efe 
rated, era were 
of departments of one great firm. Diet {8 
ROTHSCHILD, Lrows, Naraa Baek 
was the eldest son of Nathan, born in Looiet 
1808, He was elected one ‘of the mente 
Parliament for London in 1847, but was Bt 
‘cluded from taking his seat becatise he wool 24 
take the oaths, “On the true faith of s Ci 
tian ;"@ resolution was, however, foro te 
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subsequent period, in consequence 
twas enabled to take his seats 

ROTTEN STONE, a soft stone or wise 
called. sontetimes ‘or terra, Tripossh 
from the district in from whence 
formerly obtained, It is now found sbasissy 
in Derbyshire, and ts ‘to be the acta 
decay or pulverization of the trata of x =e, 
Rotten stone is s powdery est 
4 dirty brown or rey coloat Py 
towards black, with an ‘seat 
extensively used for meta, 
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ones, and many other purposes. Its con- 
stituents are—aluming, 86 parts ; silles, 4 parts ; 
and carbon, 10 parts=i00. 

ROTTERDAM, « large commercial elty of 
the Netherlands, and the second port in Holland, 
{ts situated on’ the north bank of the Maese, 
‘hich here resembles an arm of the sea, forty 
‘niles from Amsterdam ; es in latitude 
1° ‘by 3" north, longitude 4° 29° 5” east. 
The form of the ‘city is triangular, ita longest 
tide stretching along the bank of the river, It 
‘traversed by the Rotte, a broad canal, which 
here Joins the Maese, and is even more than 
other towns in Holland intersected 
hich divide the half of it near the 
veveral Insulated spota, connected 
drdges. ‘These canals aro almost all 
mith trees; the row called th 
nest fn the ‘ety, a8 well in 
‘gs as for its pleasant prospect 
Maese, Next to the Boomtjes comes 
Haringvilet ; the other streets are in general 

‘ut narrow. The houses, on the whole, are 
‘ther convenient than elegant, thelr height 
2eing four, five, and six stories. "The principal 
Iablie buildings are the exchange, the church 
St, Lawrence, and several others, the town- 
vouse, the admiralty, the academy, theatre, 
‘eatral prison of the’ Netherlands, and seve- 
‘MU charitable fnstitutions and schools. ‘The 
Ranufactures are tobacco, soap, leather, paper, 
lstlleries of gin or geneva, and suger, and 
‘ult refineries.” Rotterdam ‘contains ‘both an 
Znglish Episcopal and a Scotch Presbyterian 
arch, there being more English restdenta in 
Jotterdam than in any other town in the 

lands. Popalation 90,000. Rotterdai 
8 place of considerable antiquity ; it became 
‘privileged town, and was surrounded by walls 
1B the ‘thirteenth century. Along with the 
‘neral commerce of Holland, tt suffered severely. 
the invasion of the French, but the over- 
row of Napoleon I. proved the of | 
eviving prosperity.” Tt communicates ‘by its 
‘nals with Delft and the Hague, with Germany 
steamers on the Rhine, and with Utrecht, 
\msterdam, the Hague, ‘and Arnhelm, by 


way, 
ROUBILIAG, Lovus Francis, a exlebrated 
tulptor, born at Lyons, about 1695. He came 
o England at an early age, and, by bis as- 
\auity and talent, soon became the greatest 
Sulptor of his time, His chief works are the 
tatue of TL, in Golden-aquare, London ; 
pere, in the British Museum ; Handel, in 
Vestmninater Abbey ; Sir Isase Newton, at Cam- 
idge; and the Duke of Argyle, Marshal Wade, 
4d the Nightingale family, in Westminster 
‘dbey. He died in London, i762. 
ROUEN, an important city in the north of 
nce, sixty-eight miles from Parts, the capltal 
‘the department of the Lower Seine. It was 
Tmerly the capital of Normandy, and is 
lessantly situated on the right back of the 
ar the midst of a fertile and tevied com, 
"The streets, though generally straight, 
e narrow and dirty, and a great number of the 
uses aro constructed only of wood. ‘The most 
Wetesting of the public buildings are the 
beara, baitt by William the Conqueror, and 
Ni to be'one of the finest specimens of Gothte 
lecture in France ; the church of St. Ouen, 
‘usted nearly in the centre of the town; and 




















that of St, Maclou, considered  master-pioce of 
its kind, “Besides these there are a town-house, 
barracks, an anclent castle, prisons, an exchange, 
hospital,’and the public markets. ‘There are 
two bridges over the Seine, one being built of 
stone, the other of iron, connecting the town. 
‘with the suburb of St. Sever ; also various lite 
rary societies and schools, an academy of 

lettres, a soclety of agriculture and the 


school, ith 

@ public library, s collection intings: 
OMIM at ate 
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1431 burned here. A statue to her memory has 
deen erected on the spot. It is the birth-place 
of the two Corneilles and of Fontenelle. Popu- 
ation 110,000. 

ROUGE, a beautiful colour of a lake or 
roseate red hue, produced in France ag an 
article of the tollet to brighten the languid com- 
plexions of ladies, and sometimes used as a pig- 
ment. Rouge is usually prepared from the 
ried flowers of Carthamus Tinclorius or sallo~ 
flower, but it is also prepared by precipitating 
the colouring matter from s solution of cochi- 
neal, Tt has the advantage over all other 
cosmetics of this nature in being harmless to 
the skin, 

ROUND-HEAD, a term of contempt 4nd 
reproach applied to the Parliamentarians or 
Republican part by the Royalists in the seven- 
teenth century, because the former wore thelr 
hhair closely cut round the head, while the 
cavallers luxuriated in a profusion of flowing 
ringlets and love-locks, a practice which their 
antagonists, the Puritins, abominated as vain 
and frivolous. From the practice of cropping 
‘the hair ao close and formally round the head, 
the ears were consequently left uncovered, and 
stood up and from the bead in a moat prominent 
and apparently very unnatural manner. This 
unsightly cireumstance was quickly seized 1 
by their political enemies, and afforded another 
term of contempt, as “‘prick-eared cur,” from 
the fact of those organs standing stiffly ‘up like 
the ears of a dog whien on the gui-vive. 

ROUSSEAU, Jomy Barrier, an eminent 
French poet, born at Paris 1680.’ He was the 
t0n of a shocmaker, and, receiving an excellent 
education, while yet & youth wrote several 
poetical pieces, which brought him into notice 
‘with Marshal Tallard, who took him to England 
na his pcrotary. Several violent satires 
having been cireulated against persons - 
nence to whom Ronssean was known to have an 
aversion, the general volce attributed them to 
him, and so great was the odium he incurred 
thut he was banished from the kingtom. He 
then went to Switzerland, and, belng introduced 
to Prince Eugene, accompanied him to Vienna, 
Dut, afterwards losing the favour of the prince, 
he went fo Bruwols, whero he contracted an in- 

ith Voltaire, which ended in s quarrel 
S2Roioe pe roped ah at 











‘out mercy. Besides bis epigrams, sonnets, and 
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house at Whitehall. He afterwards | suffrutescent ‘with altermte 
Painet Antwerp, where he resided till his | exsttpulated, pinnat Peco leaves, 
‘Geath, which took place im 1640. 
RUBICON, @ of Eastem Italy, which, 
on the Borders of ' between Mount 


ts.” "Thus saying, and resuming all his former 
alscrity, he plunged in, crying out “The die is 





‘she old ruble was equal in value to 3s. 8d. ster- 
‘ng, and the new ruble, coined in 1762, equtva- 
mt to 3s, 3d. ‘There are also paper 





RUE, the 
cal plant of the genus Awa, The species are 
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‘RUGEN, an island in the Baltic, in latitude 


‘from the Mediterranean tothe 





itade 87° north, and longitude 6° 
‘The ‘are extremely poor, 
lefiy by fidhing and the cultivation 

toes. lation under 200. 
‘RUMELIA, on BO! »8 large and impor- 
tant provinee of Turkey tn » and the most 
Ste end popnlone tect she enpte op i 
tide of the t. Tt is Bormded on the 
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north by the Balkan Mountains, south by Greece 
‘and the Archipelago, west by jonia, or 
Albania, and east by the Sea of Marmora, Darda- 
hnelles, and the Black Sea; has an area of 20,000 
‘square miles, and a population of 2,200,000, 

RUMFORD, Bexsain Taoxrsox, Coors, an 
American philanthropist and philosopher, born 
‘at Woburn, Massachnsetts, 1759. He was frat 
engaged in mercantile ‘pursuits, afterwards 
studied medicine, and then vecame a school 
master at Rumford in New Hampahire. In the 
coutest between England and America he es- 
Poused the royal canse, and, having married 
Wealthy widow, was enabled to raise a regiment 
of dragoons; and in 1784 repsired to England, 
and was cretced a knight,“ AMerwards proceed 
{ing to Bavaria he 4 distinguished posl- 
‘tion in the service of that state, where he was 
engaged in several schemes of social ameliora- 
‘Hon, and was created a leatenant-general and & 
count his title from Bumford, now Con~ 
cord, in the United States, In about 1797 he 

In returned to England and distinguished 
by numerous experiments in the science 
of natural philosophy, and in assisting to found 
the Royal Institution, In 1802 he went to France, 
ried his second wife, the widow of 
chemist Lavolsier; bat, after « 
Short time, he separated from er, and ixed his 
residence near Paris, where he remained until 
Is death, In England and Bavaria he projected 
‘many improvements in social economy, accounts 
of which are contained in his “ Essays, Political, 
Economical and Philosophical.” His projects for 
relieving the poor were as ound as they were 
denevolent. As a phi r, his fame partly 
Testa upon his papers on Natural Philosophy and 
‘Mechanics contributed to the Transactions of 
the Royal Society. Died 1814. 

‘RUMINANTLA,— Animals of the ninth order 
‘are called ruminants, because they chew again 
‘the food which has been swallowed alightly mas- 
‘ticated. ‘The word is derived from the Latin 








ye action 


Place of comparative security. The class of 
ruminants feed on the coarser herbage where 
found in abundance, but the actual nutritious 
matter 1s small in quantity compared with the 
mass, There is therefore an obvious necessity 
for s more complex apparatus to extract the 
smaller proportion of matter capable of being 
animalized; when the mass is digested, the nu- 
‘tritious part Js still small in proportion to the 
whole; and to permit that Dart to be 
Prepared and carried into the system the intes- 
‘tinal canal must be long and complex, offering 
Fesistance to the rapid descent of the food and 
giving it lodgment; and thus there is always 
‘& correspondence between the complication of 
the stomach and the length of the intestines, and 
Detween both and the nature of the food. 

It ts farther remarkable that when animals 
of the same species live in different, climates, 
‘where there is more or less abundance of vegetable 
food there is an adeptation of their digestive 
organs: when it is abundant, the eondgaration 


of the intestines, which is intended to delay tt 
| descent, is less complex ; when the food is scarce, 
the intestine is larger, and the obstruct: 
forded by the valves is greater. 
RUMINATION.—The stomachs of mmi- 
‘nating animals are divided into four chanin, 
of which the first three are so disposed that tt 
aliment can enter at the will of we animal iu 
any one of them. The first stomach, or paztd, 
| dagen atta eatrernicy asd alghy pend 
at ity, lightly: 2 
into four on the inside. ‘Bere are receivel 
masses of herbage rudely broken up by the int 
mastication. But no true digestion ocas 
here, only ht maceration such ss wut 
would produce in a degree of moderate bet 
The herbage is afterwards transmitted in Us 
state to the second stomach, or honey-cab 
bag, 20 called from the honey-comb sia 
larity of the surface of its coats, Here tit 
herbage is arrested and compressed into sail 
‘maws, or balls, which ure thence returns! « 
leisure successively to the mouth for re-mastie 
tion, During the operation the animal remiss 
in a state of repose until all the herbage st- 
lowed has undergone the action of the malt 
teeth a second time. The aliment thus rem 
ticated is transmitted into the third, or smale- 
stomach, the laming on the walls of which be 
@ resomblance to the leaves of a book wba 
slightly opened. From the third stomach be 
food is transmitted to the fourth, which is 0a 
in size to the first stomach, and with an inn 
‘villous coat similar to that of the humans? 
mach, with large longitudinal wrinkles. Tit 
last is the chief organ of digestion. 
beret nrg aren 
cach saber andeth the aaohees at 
in a very remarkable way. The latter tit 
enters just where the paunch and the ws 
and third stomachs approach each other; it # 
then continued with the groove, which ends 
the third stomach. This groove is 
‘open to the first stomachs, which lie to its ri 
and left. But the thick, prominent hips, v2 
form the margin of the groove, admit of bein 
drawn together, so as to form a complete cm, 
Recaro 
phages nee idem Tr 
tions of this ery singular ‘part vary scons 
to its use asasimple groove or a 
In the first case the grass is passed, after 47 
slight degree of mastication into the pannch! 
into @ reservoir, thence it passes in 
portions into the second stomach, from whic 
‘after further maceration, it is propelled into 
@sophagus, and conveyed by « muscular 
ward motion into the mouth. 








during which the groove is 
after this second mastication, 


the short time which it stays in this stu 
detween the folds of the internal coat, itis 
further prepared for digestion, which is 0% 
pleted in the fourth digestive’ stomuch. T¥ 
closing of the groove, as already dest, 
‘which determines the chamber or stomach 


‘which the food shall be , ia an ac fo 
Snitho part of the abled, Wie yoane eS 
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‘enormons volume in proportion as it receives | the King’s ships, and served upon the Irish 
supplies of herbage, the pannel inreasing with | cons; but after being blockaded in port, and 


‘the growth ‘animal, 

EURIEET SINGH, the fronder of the Sikh 
empire, Lorn at Gugaranwala, west of Lahore, 
17e0. "He was the son of a military chiehaln, 


‘craft oF conquest 
till he obtained large tracts of the surrounding 
territory. By the time he had reached 
twenty-ninth year he had made himself master 
of a vast country, and had the 
boundary of the British . In 1809 he 
entered ‘Into a treaty by which he engaged “to 
Preserve peace and amity with the British, not 
to keep more troops on the left bank of the 
Sutle) than were necessary for preserving his 
territories ;” which engagement, crafty and pru- 
dent as he was courageous, he faithfully kept till 
his death. He subsequently made himself ruler 
of Goozerat, Moultan, Peshawar, and Cashmere, 
where, by st he obtained possession of 
‘the cetebrated Koh-i-noor diamond, now in the 
possession of her Majesty Queen Victoria. Hav- 
fog extended his dominions upon every side, he 
faharajah (king of 








in 1819, assumed the title of 
Kings) ; and some years later invited the Euro- 
Bean generals, Allard, Ventura, and Court, 0 
organize his army; and it was through these 
officers that the Sikh soldiery became 80 highly 
disciplined. At his death, ‘which was accele- 
ated by his intemperate ‘habits, he left pro- 
erty to the amount of £12.000,000. Died 1839. 
RUNN OF CUTCH, an immense salt morass of 
‘Hindostan, lying to the north of the province of 
‘Cutch, and, being entirely flooded in rainy seasons, 
‘Sompletelyinsulates that province from the north. 
‘This vast swamp hes an area of 7400 square 
alles, and contains the islands of Khureer, Charar, 
and Puchum—I sins on which immense 

Groves of buffaloes and cattle are pastured. 
RUNNYMEDE, a small island in the River 
‘Thames, in the county of Surrey, five miles below 
‘Windsor, This broad level meadow, as its name 
Partly impiies, is only celebrated as belog tho 
‘pot where King John met. his indignant barons 
luring the brief truce’ in hostilities, and where 
‘he was compelled to hear the clauses and pro- 
Visions of Magna Charte read, and reluctantly 
Obliged to give his consent to the terms pro- 
Posed ; all which were subsequently embodied 
in the great charter of liberties. ‘This memor- 
ble meeting ocenrred in the month of June, 
RUPERT: Paice Rorenr or Bavanta, born 
1619. “He was the son of Frederick V., Elector 
Palatine, by Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
At the beginning of the Civil War he came to 
England, and embraced the cause of his uncle, 
Charies 'l,, who made him a general of the 
Royalist cavalry. Ho was brave and generous, 
mut his iropetuosity and unskilfal management 
Ys the ruin of the king's cause at Marston 
Moor “and ‘ha tly surrendered 
Mwtol to the Parliamentarians after a mere 
defence, he was deprived of his com- 


show ve te 
mand in the army, and eppointed commander of 





chased over the sea by Blake, his vessels ‘were 
nearly all destroyed by the letter in 1651. In 
‘the reign of Charles II. he commanded the fleet, 
and distinguiahed himself in several actions with 
the Dutch, ‘The last years of his life were 
occupied with philosophical ita, and in 
experiments in chemistry, engraving, 

painting, and mechanism. He is stated, though 
‘erroneously, to have been the inventor of mezz0- 
‘tint engraving. Died n London, 1682, 

RUSKIN, Joux, a modern English art critic, 
born in London, 1819. He was the son of a 
merchant, and from’s very early age travelled 
much, He was educated at the University of 
Oxford, but, although bis academic carcer was 
highly ‘successful, his mind was mainly fixed 
upon the study of art, and Turner became his 
idol. In 1833 he produced his modern work on. 
art under the title of “ Modern Painters, their 
Superiority in the Art of Landscape Painting to 
all the Ancient Masters.” “The English reading 
public were startled at the bold paradoxes, the 
‘affluence of words, and the poetical feeling of 
Poca, Salat Rose Cnyp, Berghem, Paul 

oussin, Salvator , Berghe, 

Potter, Canaletti, and’ severat otners. ” ‘This 
remarkable work was completed in five volumes 
in 1849 and 1860. In the meantime he had 
published the “Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
in which he sought to prove that the “attributes 
of a building were those of action, voice, and 
beauty.” The “Stones of Venice" followed, in 
three volumes, a work full of impassioned 
rhapsody upon the architecture, historical asso~ 
clations, and picturesque beauty of the fallen 
ty. He delivered lectures in Edinburgh on 
architecture and painting, and produced a pam- 
hlet upon the opening of the Crystal Palace, 
‘which was succeeded by @ brochure upon Pre- 
Raphaelitism. The band of young and entho- 
siastic painters who sought in 1849 to effect a 
revolution in the pictorial art of thelr time, and 
who styled themselves the ‘ Pre-Raphaelites ” 
were claimed by Rnskin as his followers, who 
declared that their stylo was evolved from a 
study of the principles enunciated in his 
“Modern Painters,” and it was to make known 
the beanties and the art knowledge exhibited 
{in thelr productions that be put forth his pam- 
phlet entitied “Pre-Raphaclitiam.” No less 
eloquent in style and authoritative in tone were 
his “ Notes on the Principal Pictures exhibited 
in the Royal Academy,” which he published 
several ‘in succession, and in 1851 
duced a charming fairy tale entitled “The Eng 
of the Golden River, or the Black Brothers.” 
‘Asa writer he was thlversally admired for his 
brilliancy of expression and exposition, thou! 
there were many disentients from his views, 
‘who thought him wayward, paradoxical, and 
Pretentious; but it must be acknowledged that 
0 much devotion and talent given to one pur- 
‘suit entitle him to be honoured among bis 
conn 








en. 
LL, Lonp Joux.—This celebrated 
English statesman, the youngest son of the 
‘sixth Duke of Bedford, was born in London in 
1792, and received his education at the West- 
minster School, being afterwards sent to the 
university at Ealoburgh, where, under: the 
Jearned Dugald Stewart, he( completed bis 
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Anterest of his father be was returned es mem~ 
er for the borough of Tavistock in 1813, being 
then in his twenty-first year. The powerfal 
malstzy of Lands Liverpocl ané Castlereagh 
as tien in flee, and the young politician 
‘Feat into opposition as s member of the Whig 
party. honourable condact and great 
‘talenta, ‘with the advantages he derived 
‘from his combined to pave his way to 
ower, and he seon assumed the leadership of 
‘the he represented. From the time of 
‘his first entering Parliament his demands for 
reform were Incetant, snd the Tory, govern. 
ment were repeatedly compelled to yield to 

Popular demand, and make concession after 
Concession in order to retain office, In 1830 
Earl Grey formed » Whig administration, which 
‘was pledged to reform, and 
Tord Joti Russell formed ono of fis members, 
-qutsring, oflce as paymaster of the forces: 

a to cary out the pledges 
made, early tn the year 1681 he introduced the 


‘Reform Bil toto the house, and its provisions 
were carried, after a debate of almost 
ralleled violence, but the motion fe pg 


Uament mot the Reform Bill was again intro- 
duced, and tri ly passed. Upon going 
SPpoaition, and Thrown out bya toasty of 
» and thrown out by a majority o 
ory-one” “The bill was withira 


Fesolved to resign. The Duke of Wellingtan 
‘came into power at the head of a Tory adi 
‘tration, but the nation was aroused and loudly 


compelled to yield, the Whigs resumed the reins 
of government, and the Reform Bill passed. 
Daring this great crisis Lord John Russell con- 
ducted himself with much iatrepidity, and won 
the most favourable opinion of the country at 
large. In 1835, when Sir Robert Peel resigned 


1841, when Sir Robert Peel formed a Conserva- 
tive ‘cabinet, which held office till 1846, when, 
‘upon the disruption of Sir Robert's party, 

John Russell succeeded to power. In 1851 his 


cabinet was weakened by the secession of Lord | by the 


of, 
waz, he withdrew from his administration, 
‘bab agai took offlee under Lord Palmerstan bi 
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in 


‘the 
of the 


the time of the suppression 
‘His last important public duty 
to which country he was 


ofthe north and south. He attached himself 
to the army of the Federal States, and gave 3 
un, and al mubeoquent operations, Upon the 

and all sut ‘operat {pon the 
‘Sdvance of the Federal forces from Washington, 
fm the month of April, 1963, the authorities, 
Jealous of his candid opinion, or fearing the Con- 
federates might learn their enemy's intentions 
from his statements in the “ Times,” prohibited 
‘Mr. Russell from advaneing with the army, and, 
‘as his absence was ‘desired, Mr. Rossel! 





evidently 
threw up his office, and set sail for England, 
where, we are happy to say, hehasiately arrived 
in health and safety. 

RUSSIA.—The 
eontigatt; 
modern 





tory is mot by a correspond 
ing width, for north ‘and 

extends from latitude 38° to 78° n 
the mean may be taken at 40° and 70°, givin 
general breadth of 1500 th 
continental of country, 
‘eases many of the islands 
expecially thowo of Neva 
group off the coast of Kamtschatka, 
fhe Alenttan Archipelago; a ennsiderabe track 
of hunting-ground on the north-western coast of 
America belonging to the Russian Fur Com- 
Pany, and the Alend Islands in the Balti. ‘The 
Superficial aren of this vast empire, a8 lately 
given by the best native authorities, amount 

4% 264,888 square miles, of 15 miles to a degree, 
‘which, reduced to English square miles of 69°15 
ton degree, gtves 7,726,000 equare miles, being 
nearly one-seventh ‘of all the land on 


reatrial 

empire is @ivided into two 
Great halves, Russia in Europe 
; while,’ for the purposes 


Roveta mx Evrore 
Is bounded on the north through ‘its whole ex- 


wernments of St. Petersburg, Finland, Ea 
Stonia, Livonia, and Courland. 


national wealth. High piains called steppes, of 


ro fers nnd thas that presentea By my 
¢ ted by mi 
On both sides of tt 
‘region the country declines in productive- 
‘more rapidly 80 on the south than 
‘The rivers 
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lakes of Rasela must be regarded, for they are 


2. Siberia, ‘into Tobolak, Omsk, Tomsk, 
‘Yenifeeisk, Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Okhotsk, and 
‘Kamtachatka, 


‘Siberia, which is supposed to exceed in terri- 
tory the whole of Europe by at least « million of 
square miles, has less variety of surface than 
‘any portion of the globe of equal extent. 

"The principal rivers of Asiatic Russia are 
‘the Obi, the Irtish, the Lena, Yenesel, and the 
Saghallen or Amour; those Of second-rate im- 
portance having a course of net less than 500 
F exceeding 700 miles are the Anakera, Olonek, 

rane, 





Rosara me Aenica, 


‘The Russian possessions in the North Ameri- 
can continent include the whole of the northern 
peninsula west of 141° west longitude, and a 
tract along the coast a8 far south as the parallel 
of 56° north latitude. ‘This territory is bounded 
90 the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the south 

‘the northern frontier of the British settlement 

‘British Columbia, on the east by s line parallel 
with Mount Eliss ‘and Norfolk Sound, and on 


the west by Behring’s Straits, Besides this ex- | flock. 


tent of continental possession, most of the groups 
‘and individual Islands in the adjacent bays and 
straits appertain to Russia ; of these the most 
smportant are the cluster known as the St. Law. 
rence or Fox Islands; Rodiak, » large island off 
‘the south coast of the 





and possessions are used principally 
athe Ruslan Yur Company ass hunting-grou 

‘for the marten, fox, ermine, and other animals, 
wi article of such value and 


of | Islands ; while even. 








‘The climate in all its parts 
‘months of the year nal 
than two-thirds oft 


Fy 
i 
4 
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‘fruits common to not 
parta of the temperate belt cannot, be rear! # 
Hassle in any: ‘abundance much under 5° ua 
extreme severity and len; ‘ 
is, however, very coutiderably sompensial 
by the abruptness and great heat of the sume, 
he transition in many parte, ine 
central ment of Moscow, occurring & 
te 


over which sledges and pultas whim in all ie 
dios with ter far-isd passongers, thes 
tants know to a certainty that by the Wedsada 
not a veatige of winter will remain, thea 


‘wheeled carriages, and the: insu 
vesture enjoying’ the glories of the tou 
san, 


-deer and musk-rat, sable, wild boar, ¥il 
horses, some wild cattle, and the chamois; rit 
of land and water-fowl every lake, morass fr 

at varkety 


and the amount of timber grown is 
Jarge, as may be inferred when it is 
that nearly a third of the land 
wood, The principal mineral 
empire is derived from the Ural 
tains, and consists of fron, copper, 
malachite, saltand several) 
mense furnaces and fron: 
around Perm, where: 

tare fabricated and floated 


aft 

ain 
ghngeees 

ig ahi “il 
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many parts of the empire, while salt is found 
more or less abundantly in ‘most of the \- 
fhente from the salt marshes, though the loca- 
ities of its greatest abundance are in the south 
and south-western parts of European Russis. 
Though much of the northern and southern belt 
df the country is composed of arid, sterile soll, 
ther parta are extremely rich and fertile; and 
‘hough wheat is only grown towards the south, 
dats, barley, and rye are generally obtained in 
abundant crops; next in importance to these 
pereals are potatoes, turnips, beets, and the ordi- 
‘ary vegetables. immense quantities of hemp 
and flax are cultivated, and in the south maize, 
vodacco, and hops; agriculture, however, is 
everywhere in a very backward state in Russia. 
Grazing ts an occupation extensively practised in 
al parts, the steppes being covered with flocks 
of sheep or cattle. The ‘of bees is almost 
8 national oceupation, espetally in the milder 
regions, and it {s no unusual clreumstance for 
‘ome man to be possessed of several hundred bee- 
hives, which, if unable to keep in his garden, he 
places in a glade of the adjoining forest; ‘the 
Consequence is that both honey and wax are 
articles of considerable export. The manufac- 
tures of Russia are nelther very numerous nor, 
considering the vastness of the empire, of great 
imaportanee; linen, especially of an! ‘quality, 
1s one of the most extensive branches of industry 
practised ; next to which are woollen cloths, lea~ 
ther, hardware, porcelain, soap, potash, rosin, rope 
and mats, silks, jean, and twilis, with Jewellery, 
‘mosaic work ; nd some of the finer qualities of 
articles are manufactured in Moscow and 

Petersburg. The imports are yarns of all sorts, 
broad cloths, and all the finer kinds of woollen 
and linen fabrics, prints, dye-stuffs, brandy, 
wine, sugar, coffee, cotton, and other colonial 








rosin, pitch, ‘ropes, 


thread, timber, turpentine, 
zanvas, and Russian leather. 


several races ; in the north-west. 





ian {s as gross a8 his appetite, he 
jhemunching of araw turnip ora piece of rancid 
‘and a draught of the flery 

country called raka, to constitute 
auman enjoyment. "Gambling is also 


i 

: t 
beret 
at 





done much to improve the condition of the 

le by emancipating the peasants or serfs 

the tyranny of their princely masters, 80 
‘much opposition has been raised to this reform- 
ing measure, that, though the sovereign has 
Mberated ali the royal serfs, the nobles still 
reject the measure and possess 21,000,000 of 


The government of Russia is an absolute 
monarchy, in which the soverelgn, czar, oF 
aulocrat, a8 he is officially called, is ranked as 
‘an emperor ; his power being despotic, all his 
subjects are consequently his serfs, us all beneath 
the rank of the nobles are virtually such to 
thelr masters or lords of the soll, with which, 
indeed, they are sold llke the other chattels af 
the estate, 


Greek Priest receiving « Confeslon, 


‘The religion of the country is that of the 
Greek Church, though, from the different na~ 


‘the | tions or tribes who compose the population, all 


religions are tolerated. ‘The population of ‘the 
empire is about 83,000,000, of which number 
4,000,000 are proper to Asia or Siberia, and 
173,000,000 to Russia in Europe and the south- 
east provinces. Of these 9,344,000 are dissenters 
‘of one or other denominations, including 2,750,000 


‘The naval power of Russia is itivel 

venice 
gee re ead 
Bay fa of ee Say 
Sala as esha ae 
‘The revenue of Russia is £18,000,090., 
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rss « peace, igor's grenioon, Vladimir 1 
peace.” : . 
iscended the ducal chair in 976 ; he was s brave; 
Just, and prudent monarch, and greatly enlarged 
the ‘boundaries of his state by conquest, ex- 
tended the commerce of his country, and by is 
wise policy greatly andvanced the importance 
Of the Kingdom. ‘Twelve years after his acces- 
Sion he embraced the Christian faith, paving tie 
‘way to the christianssing of the whole sate. 

death ‘occurred in tie bogianing of the 





‘the frst king, John Bazlloviteh, determined to 
fee hls county and break the fetes thai op- 
pres people. Possess! 086 qual 

that make a hero and u conqueror, John Bazilo- 
‘itch, by a series of well-timed attacks and pra 
dent ‘measures, defeated the Tartars in several 
splendid actions, and finally bad the pleasure of 
‘expelling the insolent invaders from his king- 
dom, when, assuming the name of Crar or 
‘Ceatr, had’ the good fortane of mounting the 
throne of .8 once more free country, bis grateful 
countrymen bestowing on him the title of “ John 
‘the Great.” His son, hewever, was less fortu- 
nate, the Tartars returned, and eventually made 
‘themeelves “masters of his ‘Moscow. 
Under his successor, John Bi h TL, the 
enemy was once more expelled; and in his 
fatare actions, whether against the Poles on the 
west or the Tartars on the cast, this monarch 
‘was always victorious. “He estabiahed a code of 








Jaws called the “ Book of Sustice,“which resis 


‘Peter the Oreat. 


‘The line of Ruric reigned, inchadling thet” 
genturies of Tartar occupation, for a perisld 
100 years, terminating with ‘Theodore in 1: 
from this time till the year 1613, a lie of 
brief-lived and weak princes sat ‘on the trom. 
‘when a relative of Theodore, Michse! Ross. 
‘was, by universal acclaim, elected to the crt 
‘This wise, prudent, and just prince, the fous” 
of the present line of Russian sovereigns restr 
tranquillity to the country, and, by his pradet: 
and policy, was universally esteemed by 
tates of Europe as well as Asia, Ate® 

jong and prosperous reign of thirty-three yes 
Michael Romanov died A.D. 1645, giving 
empire to his son Alexis Michaeloriteh, 7 
ied in 1676, after a reign of thirty-one ra 
ving three sons and a daughter, Theoitt 


her ambitious objects would be 
placing her imbecile brother Ivan on the tm 
‘and assuming the duty of regent est 

tector—a result she could not expect 
Ker clever and youthful brother Pees <* 
allowed to reign. Unable, however, ae 


as tole emperor; from that 
to pat into practice the detatia of the 
object and ambition of Iris life—the wit’ 
advance his country in the scale of suits, 
make her the first In power, as she 

torial dimensions, See Puram ram Geii7- 


vee 
one £2! 
maf 
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after, Poter IL, Peter's grandson, ascended the 
{hrove, and, fo the tres rears hé reigned, 

rots of a’ clear and enlightened mind. 
luchess of Courland, daughter 

ceeded, and, after a’ memorable rel 
‘Years, died in 1740.__In the same year 
Great's daughter Elizabeth was elected to 
Yaeant throne, She sided with the emperor 
Germany in his war with Prussia, and 
long sad—for her 
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crowned ‘monarchs, 
than twelve months Pees Ud 





dethronement. 
fowsid to the throne of Poland after first annex- 
ing a portion of his kingdom, and subsequently, 
With Anstria and Prussis, partitioned that 

fortunate Kingdom among themselves. She 
Sartied on a long and successful war with 
‘Turkey, and greatly enlarged her southern | broke int 


‘Catherine, Empress of Resule, Wife of Petor the Grest. 


Domdarics at the expense of the Turkish 
ince and Bot 
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‘those who ‘presumed to infringe his 
dared to do or say anything the czar 
‘wrong or he had decided was objectionable. 
formed an alliance with England against 
French Republic ; 
seceded from 





empfre ; but the succession of decisive battlesloat 
‘tho allies, and terminating in the disaster 


rate treaty with Napoleon, known as the peace 
of Tusit, concluded in 1807, 

‘The increasing demands of Napoleon on his 
unwilling ally, and the commercial ruin of his 
country, compelled Alexander after a few years 
to break with France, and, once more joining 
the allies, declare war.” The result of the inva- 
sion of Russia in 1812 by Napoleon, bent on 

‘Alexander for his breach of treaty, 

well known; it the beginning of 
‘Napoleon's fall, while the union of all the allies, 
‘the sdvance on France of Austria, Prassia, 
‘and Russla after Napoleon's memorable defeat 





‘at Leipsic, completed his downfall, led to his 
abdfeation’ in 1914, and the occupation of Paris 
by the British and northern powers. 
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After a 


Jatter half, of twenty-four years, Alexander died | Ings. 





PP 
‘himself firmly on the throne. Another 
rash and unfortunate attempts of the 
shake off their Russian bondage led to 
series of frightfal butcheries, punishment, and 





ORT LATS 


Bunperor Nicholas ta hls Drotsky. 


Nicholas, mindful of the purport of the 
‘Anger-posts erected by Catherine potnting the 
road to Constantinople, found an ity 
in the year 1853 for interfering in the internal 
governinent of Turkey ; and the ce of 
his dictation becoming intolerable, and no re- 
spect being, paid to the frm remonstrance of 

ingland and France as the allies of the Porte, 
war was declared by Russia against Turkey, 
and, a8 a consequence, agsinst. the two great 
Powers and Sardinia, who had Joined the con- 
federation. The campaign of the Crimea and 
of the Principalities ensued ; the splendid vie~ 
tories won by the allies and by Omar Pacha, 
‘with the misfortunes and disasters of the war, 
So affected the health of the czar that he died 
suddenly in the beginning of 1855, a few 
months before the final humiliation ' of the 
Russian arms by the fall of Sebastopol. 

Nicholas I. was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Alexander Il, whose first act after his 
installation was to pave the way for a suspen- 
‘lon of hostilities, and finally tothe ratification 
of alasting pesce. 

Seo Nicuouas, Sesastarot, CaTuRnive, and 
‘the other monarchs and important towns’ and 
governments of the Russian Empire for more 
minute details, 

RUSTSCHUK, a fortified town of Ei 
‘Turkey in Bulgsria, at the influx of the 
Lorn into the Dunube, forty miles from Neco- 
Polls, It had a castle of considerable strength, 








divinity in the same university. 





‘several moeques, baths, and other public buid- 


‘The manufactures are cotton, silk, line, 


‘woollens, and tobacco. Population 24,000. 
RUTH, one of the books of the Old 
ment, and the name of a Mosbitish womsn, 





4 
“ System of Natural Philosophy,” “ Institates¢ 
Natural Law,” and. other works. Det it 

RUTHERGLEN or RUGLEN, a town wt 


ilasgow. 
oue principal street, nearly half a mile in eng. 
and upwards of a 100 feet in breadth. Its 
formerly noted for its ancient castle, which® 
now demolished. It was erected into roy 
burgh by King David 1. in ‘the twelth oo: 
tury. The iustry ra 
InP tnd dplagopaltion 7000. 

‘RUTHIN, an ancient market town of Nor 
Wales, i Denbighshire, seven miles from Da- 
digh. "Tt has a church, town hall, gaol, ss! 
‘arlous schools, Population 3500. 

RUTLAND, an inland county of Engist 
bounded on the north by Lincolnshire, on tt 
south-east by Northamptonshire, west by Later 
tershire, and on the east again'by North? 
tonshire, has an area of 152 square miles, Te 
country, generally speaking, is very besutit! 
being much diversited by emall and gently is 
hills running east and west, with valleys shor 
halfa mile in width intersecting them, #0 
fresh views occur at the distance of every f 
miles. ‘The climate is healthy and pleasant, 
the soll fertile, producing the usual cereals. ‘Tie 
principal rivers are the Welland, and the Gos 
‘or Wash, the{Chester, and the Little Eye. Lint 
fone ound in varonapara, and it sbcans® 
chalybeate spri "opulation 23,000. 

RYAN, Locty a bey of Scouand, c= 
ely dopests toe Wal of Kintyre” i rt 

ite tyre. 8 
bafe and commodious harbour, aid has a resi 
of more than two miles. 

RYDE, # maritime town and watering-psct 
on the const of the Isle of Wight, five miles loa 
Portsmouth, It is bullt on an acclivity, and b® 
assembly rooms, a modern Gothic church, anit 
theatre. Population 7200. 

RYE, a market town and borough of Suse 
and one of the Cinque Ports, at the mouth of 
Rother, ten miles from Hastings. Its prince 
public buildings are an ancient castle, now 0 
fas a gaol, market house, town hall, varios 
schools, public library, theatre, and part 
church, considered one of the largest is 
Kingdom. The herring and mackerel fsbere! 
are prosecuted with great success, smi Ot 
trawling for fiat fish. Popalation 11,99 

RYLAND, Warux Wreee, an_ ening 
English engraver, born in London 1731, J 
was apprenticed to a French engraver sei! 
London, He afterwards went at 
greatly improved himself in Italy and Frezct 
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and, after his return to his native country, intro- 
duced the art of engraving copper plates 80 a3 
to yield_an impression resembling drawings in 
chalk. He wasappointed engraver to George II. 
find had a salary of £200 a year conferred on 
him. “Some of his first productions were a full- 
length picture of the king, another of the 
queen, and another of Lord Bute. In 1762 he 
was found gullty of having committed a forgery 
on the East India Company, for which he was 
tried and executed. 1783. 
RYMER, Taomas, an eminent English anti. 
Ear de becamd “Lstortographer ‘royal’ and 
same a 
formed an immense collection of public acts, 
treaties, conventions, and state letters, under 
the title of * Feedera,” published in London in 
renty volumes folio. He was also author of 
View of the Tragedies of the Last Age,” in 
which he made an absurd attack upon Shak- 
spere. Died in London 1714, 





S js the eighteenth letter in the English 
Alphabet, aud the fourteenth consonant, and 1s 
articulated by breathing through ‘narrow 
channel formed by the tongue with the palate, 
with, at the same time, a conearrent motion of 
the jaw and lips, producing from such @ con- 
Joiné position of the larynx and mouth a sort of 

sound. Ss aletter so universally used 
ln the English language that to the foreigner 
{t produces on the ear a constant and unpiea- 
sant sibilant sound. The letter $ has two 














‘Uses—one to express a mere hissing sound, as in 
the words sabbath, auch, ain, this, thus, &e. ; the 
other is a vocal hissing precisely analogous to 


‘he sound of Z, es in muse and swe, pronounced 
muce and wice. At the beginning of all 
English words the Shas its first and most 





navigation and geographical 
‘orks 8. stands Yor sagt or Joined "a other 
Aters, a8 8.E., .W.,S.S.E., and 8.3, W., implies 
2uth-east, ‘south-west, sonth-sonth-east, and 
Yoth-south-west, In music §. stauids for solo, 
lone; (and among the old fathers stood 
“N,, for Salvator Noster, our Saviour. 
SAAD, Eppxen Mnoworep, an ancient 
turkish historian, born early in the sixteenth 
‘tury, “Ho was professor in tho college at- 














RYSBRAECK, Peren, an eminent Dutch 
Jandseape painter, born at Antwerp 1667. His 
figures and trees are well designed, and he 
painted expeditiously and with much spirit, 
though he was a great imitator of Poussin, 
He afterwards became director of the academy 
‘of Antwerp, and died in that elty in 1716, 

RYSWYCK, a town of the Netherlands, two 
miles from the Hague. A monument com- 
‘memorates the peace that was concladed here 
in 1697 between France on the one side, and 
Germany, England, Spain, and Holland on the 
other. Population 3300. 

RYTON, the name of several parishes in 
England, néne of them with e population above 

RZESZOW, a town of Austrian Poland, on 
the Wisloka, forty-three miles from Tarnov. 
‘The manafactures consist of woollen and linen 
‘goods. Population 8000. 





. 
tached to the mosque of St. Sophia, and subse- 
quently became tutor to Mourad, the son of 
Selim TI, In 1574, when Mourad succeeded to 
the throne, he was taken into the most intimate 
fonfidence, and ican aienite int e mufti, te 
a aa 
wrote & work entitled “Tadj-al-Towarikh,” 
or Crown of Histories, which contained an 
account of the Turkish Empire froin its esta- 
Dlishment by Othman in 1299, to the death of 
‘Selim I. in 1520, and which for beauty of com- 
position and richness of its matter may be com~ 
with the first historical pieces in the 
guages of Europe. He also produced a 
a ean rare 
a cea 
‘translation was published in 1652. He died at 
Constantinople, 1599. 
ante een gree ma 
at 
invaded by the Turks, Saadi proceeded wwPalee, 
tine, where he was taken prisoner by the 
Crusaders, and compelled to labour on the 
fortifications of Tripoli. He was ransomed by 
‘@ merchant of Aleppo, whose daughter he 
afterwards married, but, the marriage not 


a 


Proving a happy one, he spent the 
Dortion of his lf in travelling, but toward the 
‘losing period of his life nearly his whole time 


of his works, the chief of which are 

"or the Garden of Flowers, collection. 

of stories tn prose, but interpolated with origina, 
‘or selected verses; the “Bostan,” or Garden 0. 
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SACHEVERELL, Hawey, an eminent divine, 
dorm about 1672. He was educated at Magda 
Jen College, Oxford, of which he became fellow, 


‘The trial occupied the public 
attention for an extraordinary time, and, though 


‘SACOHI, Anpaza, an eminent Italian painter, 
near Rome, 1589. He received his first 
Sastruction in the art from his father, and after~ 
wards became the most akilifal of Albano's 
lls, and one of the groat Inminarics of the 
school. In 1623 he was commissioned 


‘his most, distinguist were Nicholas 
‘Poussin and Cario ‘Died 1661. 
SACCHINI, Awrorr Maxm Gasran, born at 


Poeun bis operas are coupesot ts aa epeat aed 
la operas are anelegant 
‘brillant style, and of the best were 
executed in London. at Paris 1786. 











wealth and industry. 
SACRA VIA, ot HOLY WAY, « cxlebrated 


‘were originally institated by God, though most 
Uribe elriy thers of the chuveh 


and aterwants (human Ficus, 10 
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y per- 
formed, a crier proclaimed, with loud voice, 
Who ig here” to, whieh the people having 
shouted “Many and good,” the priest, saying 
“Let us pray,” delivered ‘a prayer, in’ which, 
after con: his own unworthiness, he en- 
‘treated pardon of the gods for all the sins com- 
ritted by the peopl, and concluded with & 
Tequest that their petition for mercy, protection, 
or benefit solicited, might be accorded them; 
‘when, ‘a goblet of wine, which he and his 
‘aasistants all in succession taste, he poured the 
remainder between the horns of the victim. 
‘Tho erler then made mation for the most 
ihe 0 which was 


iMustrious oF noble 

step forth and 

coffected by knocking it down with & kindof pole- 
axe, or cutting ita throat. When the sacrifice 
‘was in honour of the celestial gods, the throat 
of the victim was raised to heaven to be 





the assembly to | forests, 





‘Wine and ofl was then over the careas, 
and the whole body lald on the altar fire, and 
entirely eopmnmed to the gods; this part of te 
ceremony was called ® holocaust. ‘prim 
tive custom was soon abandoned, and oaly the 
entrails and parts of the thighs consamed to the 


‘At what time human sacrifices were intro- 
uced it is difficult to determine, but whet 
as accemibe t 


to offer, ag victims to the avenging demons, he 
most loved and cherished of their own bios, 
fhelrInfnts, children, and daughter, an Cay 

being held as especially wort ‘sceept- 
‘ance of their implacable deities. 

Some of the early nations of the east were lt 
the habit of burying a child alive beneath ther 
altar year." The Persians frequently 
buried thelr Hietims allve, and Hemestis, 
wife of Xerxes, entombed’ twelve people in ont 
grave. “The Tonians, Rhodians, the nations of 
Asia Ifinor, and the inhabitants’ of most of the 
‘ocean isles all offered up human sacrifices, 
the people of the Tauric Chersonesus (ihe 


In 


Messenians at another, were slaughtered bef 
the, altars of Supiter and of Me and ine 
cat ages of Grace Sas people nar te 

bale plating cas poe 


ius Marius offered up his 
Calphurnia to ensure a victory over the 
nucle nation of the Genls were deve 

locking and revolting 

lal the Geemane; who ceties oman mero 
to such an extent that no business of import 
ance was entered upon but, the 
propltiated by streams of hi 
altars of thelr horrid deities 


battle were frequentiy thus 
atte eee eae eloas ta 
were, in the same manner, butchered to tt 
Tonour of these gods of the savage Gaul. Tbe 
‘most noted localities where. these 
‘vere in the 


ia Germanic wit 
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Bat, though under Lentulus and Crassus these 
horrora had been prohibited in subjagated Gaul, 
they were afterwards revived, even at Rome, 
where Augustus Cesar offered up, on the Ides 
of March, 300 citizens of the equestrian and 
Senatorial’ orders to the manes of his murdered 
uncle Julius Cesar; while Hellogabalus and 
Anrelian are accused of yearly offering human 
merifices to the Syrian gods they introduced 
into Rome, In the same manner all the Scan- 
@inavian ‘nations, Scythlans, and Sarmatians 
Ddelleved that no blessing could follow their arms 
or exertions unless the undertaking were in- 


then rolled to the earth, and 
of the expiring wreteh auguri 
events. The Cimbri or Danes ripped 
dody up, and then divined from the state of 
viscera,” The Norwegians beat out the victim's 
brains with a yoke, others transfixed him with 
arrows, ‘The Icelanders dashed the victim 


then consumed them by fire. Both the ‘Car. 

thaginians and the Egyptians selected ‘the 

‘most beantifal in form and feature for thelr 
ims. 

‘The ancient inhabitants of Canaan sacrificed 
‘their own children, and not only led them to the 
{fatal altar, but often while heir offering 
Pierced their hearts with a knife, and with a 
shout of Joy flung them into the holy fires. 
Here, whatever was considered the nearest and 


‘out the music of the choir, or, by taking care 
of the books, act as Ubrarian. 

SACY, Antonr Isaac Stuvrarxa De.—A cele- 
brated French orlentalist, born at Paris in 1758. 
In his early years, bis health being extremely 
delicate, he was placed for his education under & 
private tutor, as he was not deemed capable of 
undergoing the fatigue of a public school, His 
talent as a ‘was 80 great that at a very 
early age he became @ proficient in the Greek 
and Latin ‘and upon attaining his 
twelfth year he commenced the study of 
Hebrew, Arable, Chaldee, Samaritan, and 
Ethiopie, as well as English, Spanish, German, 
‘and Ttallan, Not satisfied with what he had 
already , he decame master of Persian 
and Turkish, and in 1780, being then only in his 
twenty-third year, in the examination of a Syriac 
manuscript of the fourth book of Kings he 
made some valuable Biblical discoveries. After 
‘the revolution, when the imperial government 
decame firmly established, De Sacy was sent 
‘upon & mission to Genoa to examine the Arabic 
manuscripts in that city, and on his return in 
Inbools Upon is appluamenteeprofeeor of 

rs. Upon tment as 
the Persian language, Napoleon I. created 
him a baron of the , but upon the restora 
tion of the Bourbons he quitted s failing cause 
and gave in his adherence to the reigning 
dynasty, and was rewarded with the post of 
member for the eounell of publ instruction, 
and other offces._Daring the reign of Louis 
rhilippe he became keeper Orien 

MSS. in the King’s brary, &c. ‘This distin- 
‘guished scholar produced among other important 
works an Arabic Grammar, the result of fifteen 
years, assiduous application ; “ Blographies of 
the Persian Poets;” “Principles of General 
Grammar ;” Chrestomathic Arable ;” “a Se- 
lection of Extracts in Prose and Verse from 
different Arabian Authors;"" “The Arable text 
of the Fables of Plipay ;” and some valuable 
“Memoirs upon the Antiguities of Persia.” At 








the dearest, was deemed most worthy of their | his mn, and under his direction, were e3- 
oduaceeptance, A hugered-hot figure of bras | bished the ips of Hindostanee, San- 
the midst of a large fre received in its ficry | skrit, and ‘at Paris. His last great 


arms the living or the dying victim; when, drop- 
ping its be into the surrounding ames, 
‘tagain extended its molten arms for another 
Aetim, while shouts, music, and ecstatic rapture, 
frowned the shrieks of suffering nature. 

So untversal was the custom of human sacri- 
ice that even the Mexicans and the still milder 
‘eravians adopted it, The latest remnant of 
his horrid practice was to be found in India 
mong the widows of chiefs and rich men, 
nown as the custom of Suttee, but now abolished. 
‘he monster who is called King of Dahomey is 
Vall probability the only potentate who delights 
1 sacrifices, of where so revolting « rite is 
ow practised. Well may Plutarch say that 
+ would have been better that such nations 
yould have been without the tradition of any 
‘eed, than place their faith in gods who do- 
shted in blood, and esteemed human victims as 
te most acceptable offering trom man; nor if 
to giants and typhons of old should return to 
He the world, could thelr service be more 
orrid than were those in which such infernal 
tes and sacrifices were practised. 

SACRIST or SACRISTAN.—A sexton or 
ferior officer retained in cathedrals to copy 





work was an “ Exposition of the Religion of the 
Druses.” He died at Paris in 1838, 

SADDUCEES.—A sect among the Jews st 
the time of our Seviour, forming one of the four 
chief sects into which the Jewish theology was 
then divided. ‘This sect took its rise from Jadoo, 
& rabbi, about 250 years before Christ. Their 
Principal points of difference from other sects 
amongst the Jews consisted in this, thut they 
believed the soul died with the body, and there 
could consequently be to resurrection; they 
denied the existence of any spiritual beings bus 
Goa and, thirdly, they rejected the ° doctrines of 

festination and , and. adoptes 

Testor the Mosse ee 

SADLER, Siz Razrg.—An English states- 
man and gentleman born in in 1507, 
He had the great advantage of belng educated 
iter Thomus Cromwell Earl of Eavex, and 
decame master of the royal wardrobe, and after- 
wards a member of the privy councll under 
Henry VILL, which posta he again filled in the 
telgn’ of Hlisabeth, “Died in Hertfordahire in 

SADOLETO, Jastes.—This estimable and 
Yearned writer ‘was born, at, Mogens in 1497. 














SAF THE DICTIONARY OF. SAG 
is unblemiahed character and ROCUS, in votany « pre: 
‘mended him Crocus Satins, 
his 7, and mubsequently, tivated abundantly’ in England and most pats 
veal have sa Tha aon proper from [t 

the stigmata 
Eran. Pau Tc ane preawed Into ft 
pointed him legate to the court of France, cakes, This is usually denominated cake fron, 
Ean are Dioeguren?” “Egladens” "post | preparadons tawa ts hy ‘nfcon chao 
are “ Discourses,” ” * Exposi- | pre ¥ a hay " 
Sas "Sine ceased | Creces eked eer 
GAPETY LAMP—Taomfsty lamp ian op- Setion wen formerly wod in medicine 
tus which was invented by Sir Humphrey | 20tispasmodic, but it has long been expunged 
Daryn Vales toa by Sir Humphrey | from the Materia Mediea for aniy medicinal pu- 
aro sme Saicuong eal rages ee 
exploding when SAFFHON WALDEN, © market town sal 
exposed fame pariah of Essex, so named from the great qual- 
The appe Midalty, {tls brenty ous miles from Choi 
vicinity, 

Piet a een ane, below tn Toa a a regulary bl. ‘The church bs 

; spacious and very elegant pile o! archi 
Dent at the top Stare, cley te age of Henry ‘Vi aad 
which a hook’ ‘VIX. "The manufactures consiet of fine ysra 
fhe whole from and fucking, and considerable trade ts cat 
Pied like a lantern on im malag. “Population of district, 1972, 

town, 8474, 

$0, firmly SAGA, a word of Scandinavian origin, ax, 
Cla oun lanp, with te anal Opening forte | Syee4 Miracare of the country bearing at 
wick, A small spout projecting from the side | the Scandinavian lan 
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appiles the reservoir with oll, and a bent wire 


assing through the bottom of the lamp serves 
raige, an 


when once lighted, before being 
gauze frame, the lamp need not be touched 


EEeE 


‘Besides affording him a lamp to work by, and 
‘& protection ‘@ sudden rush of fatal 
damp, the light is a kind of gasometer to the 
miner, and shows him howmuch of the dangerous 
gas is about him, and when it would be fatal for 
‘him fo remain in the mine. ‘Tho first effect. of 
the re-damp i to increase the sive and length 
of the flame in thelamp. When the damp forms 
one twelfth of the volume of the alr, a blue haze 


‘seems to fill up the gauzo wire c 
enlre of which the wiek buras bright! 


"Asaga was the name of any work contaai, 
the history of the countries or the 
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stitution called the 





sail 
alls, 8000 oF 9000 of which are 
and the half of that number 


Je'has a manutactory of 


‘The parish has an area of 11,000 acres, and les 
{in latitude 56° 19' 33” north, and longitude 
2 50 west, abont fo00, 

. Andrews, though decayed, still possesses 
some remains of its past consequence. It for- 
merly had a magnificent cathedral, which occu- 
Pied 160 years in building, and was in 1559 
demolished in one day, by & mob excited by one 
of the inspiring sermons of John Knox. It had 
‘also a castle founded in 1200, and which in 1333, 
was 


‘garrisoned its 
Pai eer a he ret 
z . 
doctrines; was burnt Here in 1945, and in 1546 
the primate, Cardinal Beaton, was'put to death 
here by the Protestants, 

ST. ARNAUD, Jacques Lrzor pz.—A 
fener and marshal of France, Lorn at Pars 
1798, In his sixteenth 
royal guards and afterwards attained the grade 
of sub-lieutenant of infantry, but being of an 
erratic disposition he quitted the army for the 
stage, and during ten years followed the parsult 
of a minor actor. After the revolution of 1830 
his military predilections were reawakened, and 
4n the following year he again entered the ranks 
of the army, and almost immediately gained the 
grade of Heutenant, and during the insurrection 
at La Vendée, and after a campaign, he won 
the friendship of Marshal Bugeaud. In 1836 he 
‘was made captain and Joined the army of Afri 
and quickly made himielf conspicuous as one 
the most brilliant offcersin Algeria. He won the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, and by the 
Year 1844 had risen by his valonr to the rank of 
Colonel of the 33rd regiment, and in three sub- 
sequent years was appointed commandant of the 
Province of Constantina, In 1851 he completely 
sabjngated the province of Kabylia after a series 
of 26 desperate combats. This feat, generally 
belleved to be one of the boldest and most sld- 








inten 


could, 
Gould seareely st upon his horse, his energette 


it was concentrated, 


cud embarked 
marked on ‘the French steamer 





Berthollet for Constantinople, and two days 
‘afterwants breathed his last, 1854. 

‘ST. CYR, Lacaexr “Gocviox px—A 
general and marshal of France, born 1764. Hs 
‘was the son of s tanner, and, receiving s good 
education, spent his early manhood successively 
as a teacher of drawing and as an actor. He 
entered the army in 1793 as » chasseur, end it 
the following year, owing to his bravery, wit 
made captain. Having reached the graie of 
general of division, he served under Jourdsz, 
and next under Moreau, and in 1797 was choset 
‘by fhe Directory to supersede Massena as co- 
mander-in-chief of the army of Rome. In the 
Russian and Polish campaign he increased his 
Teputation, std in 1807 was appointed goverse 
of Warsaw. 10 1813, upon the invasion of Rass 
Napoleon 1. placed him in command of the 
6th corps of the grand army, and, having wou 
glorious battle over the Rassians ‘at Polotsk, be 
‘was immediately crested a marshal, bat ale 
the battle of Lelpsic he was forced to capitalle 
with 16,000 men. After the retarn of Napolest 
from Elbahe remained inactive, and then joie! 
the cause of the Bourbons, by whom he wi 
loaded with honours and ted. minister of 
war. He wrote a number of military works 
Died at Paris, 1830. 

‘ST. HELENA. "See Hetawa, Sr. 

ST. HILAIRE, Georrasy Exremwe.—Tit 
Aistinguished French naturalist was bom 
Etampes, in France, in 1772. Being desioed 
for the church, he was sent for his education 
the college at’ Navarre, but, gad 
ferent career, he resolved to) devote himes! 
experimental’ philosophy, and so earnestly 
he prosecute his studies that, in 1793, he o& 








In 1798 he went to Egypt as a 

French expedition, and received, on 

‘the appointment of professor of anatomy 

physology in the faculty of sctences. 

‘he was sent on a sclentific expedition to Port- 
1, and subsequently, in 1815, he took his #2! 
the Chamber of Deputies as represstati 

for his native elty Etampes, He was a profoas! 

and briliant expounder of jal ans 
tomy, and the influence of hist Thas be 
shown ia almost every work pon sookey 
which has been published for the last twat 


‘and a great work upou the “ Anatomical Phir 
sophy of Human Monsters.” Tits complete waa 
‘were published in 24 vols., “ Professional Sa 
dies of a Naturalist." Died at Paris, 1644. 
phtlompher had etatSavan, was born Bea 
* ‘and statesman, was! 
tea, in Surrey,in 1678, After the usual reso? 
at Eton he removed to Christ Church, Oxiet. 


pales of the days 
ca of” tho. day. 
vat in Parliament and 








years after was creat 
‘which he joined the 
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‘His letters on the stndy and use of history are 
‘admirably written ; and it is to be wished that 
all his pablications had equally promoted the 


interest of virtue and 1. He was long 
tbetrtinate lend of Popes Died WISI. 
‘ST. LAWRENCE. Lawnencg, Sr. 





ST. SEBASTIAN, a fortified city and seay 
of Spain and capital of the province of Gul- 
pazcos, situated at the mouth of the River 
Urumea, between two arms of the sea, where it, 
forms a peninsula, eight miles west of Fouta 
rabia, The streets of the city are wide and 
lean, and the houses well built ; but the finest 
of the town i alsutod aboot the, Plara 
Nueva. A wooden bridge, on elght plers, 
the two bunks of the fiver. the berboar is 
mnall but safe, and secured by two moles and 
She batteries on the small Isle of Santa Clara, 
the whole Ueing covered by the powerful de- 
fences of the citidel called La Mota, which 
stands ov a circular mountain of céusiderable 
height. St, Sebastian has always been regarded 
‘as one of the most important keys of the king 
dom. Latitude, 43° 24’ north ; longitude 1° 50° 
‘west. Population 10,000. 
28, RIMON, Caan 7, Herne, Come 2x. 
—This extraordinary man‘ was born at 
in. 1760, and is celebrated. for’ the peculiar 
opinions’ which he entertained. After com- 
pleting his education he entered the army, 
and in 1777 was included in an expedition 
sent by Louls XVI. to America, to assist the 
colonists in the war with England, After see- 
ing some service under Washington, and travel- 
Ing through Mexico, he returned’ to France, 
‘and was uppointed eclonel in the French army, 
‘Ho, however, took no interest in his military 
uties, as he ‘intended to devote his life to the 
advancement of human civilization, On the 
breaking out of the revolation, though he 
‘warmly sympathised with the movement, lie 
took no part in the subsequent events,” but 
Fetired entirely from the army, and bought a 
considerable quantity of confiscated land, with 
the view of establishing a large sclentifie and 
Andustrial school; but tlie scheme was a failure, 
and St, Simon retired from it after losing 
‘vast sum of money. From this time he devoted 
‘himself to what he termed a“ physico-political” 
Teformation, for which hhe entered into 
the study of all the physical sclences—mathe- 
‘matics, astronomy, general physica, and chemis- 
‘try, and all the 1 science attainable with 
respect to d beings. He next proceeded 
‘to make his “experimental edueation;” he 
married, and continued to pursue his prescribed 
‘career, in which good and evil were confounded, 
‘and every kind of dissipation followed each other 
in rapid’ succession. This, however, in 1807, 
came to an end; hia fortune was gone,and he 
‘was cormpelled to become a clerk in a govern- 
ment office at a small yearly salary. In 1812, 
‘Deing then in his fifty-sccond year, he con- 
sidered it time to “establish his theory,” and 
pblished a number ofremarkable works, which, 
jowever impracticable and visionary in thelr 
eharacter, attracted round him s large number 
His last efforts were directed 


fhe called the “New Christianity,” in which 
society was to be reorganized upon this for- 
onular :—“ To each man a vocation according to 
‘is capacity, and to each capacity a recompense 








according to its worth.” Before breathing his 
last he gave his final instructions to his chief 
disciples, His most tmportant works were, 
‘ Tntroduction to the Selentific Labours of the 
Nineteenth Century,” “The Reorganization of 
Euros and“ New Christianity.” 
‘After the death of its founder 
some curious mis- 
haps. Several of its most enthusiastic followers 
established a little church, where a mystical 
‘theology was propounded.” In 1830 a weekly 
Journal was started in furtherance of the move- 
ment, which had now attracted numbers of the 
educated classes to embrace its dogmas; but a 
split occurred between the leaders of the sect; 
‘one party formed a kind of monastic community, 
‘which, after a short time, was suppressed by the 
government; M. Enfantin, the abbot, being 
‘sentenced to’a term of imprisonment, 

ST. THOMAS, a small West Indian island 
belonging to Denmark, about twelve miles long. 
and two anda half broad, and having a popula 
tion of 8000. Also the name of the capital of 
‘the island, sometimes called Porto Franco, built 
on the north shore of fine bay, and having a 
{good trade. Population 8000, 

‘Also an island on the west coast of Africa, on 
the Bight of Biafra, about 100 miles south-west 
from Prince's Island. St. Thomas has a circuit 
of nearly ninety miles. Its principal town, 
Pavo-as-an is situated in latitude 0° 30° north ; 
longitude 6° 40’ east. 

ST, VINCENT, a British West Indian island, 
one of the Columbian Archipelago, situated 
Ddetween the latitudes 13° 10' and 13° 25' north ; 
longitudes 61° 10’ and 61° 20° west. St. Vincent 
is of an oval shape, eighteen miles long by 
eleven broad, and one of the most beautiful 
in the whole Caribbean group, and is situated 
between St, Lucia on the north, Grenada on 
‘the south, and Barbadoes on the east. Kingeton 
isthe capital, St. Vincent is a dependency of 
the islands of Barbadoes, and is governed by 
Meutenant-governor, Population 30,000, of which 
not more than atwentleth are white. 

‘Also the name of one of the Cape Verde 
islands, lying in latitude 17° 30° north ; longi- 
tude 25° 30" west. The island has a clrenit of 
thirty miles, Population 350. 

SAJOUS, a division of the American qua- 
drumana commonly called the weeping mion- 

, from the peculiar plaintiveness of thelr 
ries. They are very gentle, mild, and easily 


tamed. 

'SAKAD, one of the five chief cities of the 
Japanese island of Niphon. ‘The clty is situ- 
fated in tho Gulf of Osaka, forty miles south- 
west of Miaka, The city’ has extensive iron 


‘and copper works. 

SALA, a town of Italy, in the Kingdom of 
Naples, ‘and province “of Prineipato-Citra, 
inaving’ a population of 6000 . 

'SALADIN, or SALAHEDDIN, a renowned 
Arabian caliph who flourished in the twelfth 
dentury. Suladin the chivalrousand celebrated 
‘Sultan if Baypt and ‘Syria, Maat taread ‘the 

ear 1137, and, having succeeded to the govern~ 
nent of Egypt on the death of his uncle Sheet 
oo, soon ed himself by his rapid and 
splendid victories. “He conquered neatly the 
hole of Syria, aubh ‘Arabia Felix, took 
Tanis, reduced Tripoll. and, leading. bia. vic~ 











torious troops to Jerusiiem, invested that ty, 





ak 


it 


s 


‘reakenod by. aleknses 
7 
ee towards 


Stag th orga enue of renee 
at, the conditions ‘necess 
to the holy places for all Christians ‘con 
firmed by the Sultan, The constant 

and suffered during the last war by 
Saladin brought on a disease, which soon after 
Richard's departure terminated fatally, the 
Sultan, both to the grief of friends and foes, dying, 
in the 57th year of his ago, A.D. 1194. Sir 
‘Walter Scott’ has given a vivid portralt of this 
chivalrous in his “ Tales of the Cru- 
‘saders,” or * The Talisman,” 


and imposing public buildings, but the streets, 
‘owing to the nature of the ground, are narrow 
and uneven. The grand square is’ surrounded 





‘and linran¢ they have an clongate bf, 
tn superstitions have bose supyeecd opted 
‘resisting any degree of heat. 


Company's service. Mr. Robert Sale was bot 
in 1782, and entering the army at the early a 
of thirteen, first saw active service in the Est 
st the taking of the Manritins, and in 
‘Burmese War. 
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SALEM, a iarge maritime city of North 


merka, of Essex r, State Of 
Seay ort Geeta 
‘two inlets of the sea ; 


pit of land formed by 
‘ver the northern inlet a bridge connects the 
‘ae towns of Salem and Beverley ; th 
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‘SALERNO, Gour or, a portion of the Medi 
srranean flowing deeply into the land on the 
yath-westera coast of Italy, and forming the 
ingest and most perfect guif on the south of 


ulf has ‘thirty-six miles at the 

ruth, by a depth of eighteen miles. 
‘SALFORD, a lange and important manufsc- 

aring town and par! Dorough in Lan- 
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‘and hair-cloth weaving. ‘is extensively 
carried on, and the city is renowned for its ale~ 


brewing. ‘Salisbury returns two members to 
Parliament from 687 electors, and 
has a. of 11,833, 


‘fifty-three miles west of Hartford, with a popu- 

ion of 2651. 3. A town in Herkimer county, 
state of New York, seventy-three miles west 
of Albany. Popalation 1852, 4. A town in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania state, sixteen 
alles east of Lancaster, with # population of 

SALISBURY PLAIN, an extensive tract of 
heath and moorland, in the south of England, 
lying partly in the counties of Wilts and Hants, 
‘and waleh formerly extended from the city of 
Salisbury, east and west, for twenty-five miles 
in each direction, or to the elty of Winchester 
on the one side, and the town of Shaftesbury on 
the other. ‘The term of Salisbury Plain is now, 
however, confined to that portion of the moor- 
land lying between Salisbury and Devizes, or 
from Lavington on the north to Cranborne 
‘Chase on the south, while east and west it nearly 
embraces the whole width of the county ; the 
whole comprising an extent of surface ‘esti- 
mated at 500,000 acres. ‘This immense tract of 
level land embraces a number of villages, many 
fertile meadows, and rich patches of arable soil, 
hough the vast bulk of the Faia is, devo. 

grazing purposes, ly as immense 
aheep-walks, the whol being intersected 
dy roads and diverging paths. ‘That, however, 
whieh renders Salisbury Plain so noted and 
remarkable is the great number of Druidical 
monuments that, in some places, cover the 
ground, with many relics of Roman and British 
Antiquities scattered around. The most re- 











markable of these remains is & collection of im- 
mense stones, some erect, some fallen, some in 
rude architectural order, in the shape of three 
irregular circles. ‘These stones varying from 
sixteen to twenty-one feet in length, and of 
many tons weight, are evidently portions of a 
‘once perfect Druidical temple, and are scattered 
on that portion of the heath lying about six 
alles north of the eity of Salisbury. For a more 
‘complete description of this interesting temple, 
SALLE, once alargeandimportan 

once alarge ant town on 
the north-west coast of Africa, in the state of 
‘Morocco, Dut now, in consequence of the choking 
‘up of the river on which it stood with sand, and 

suppression of the infamous syst 

carried on by it inbabitanta, it has delined £0 
be a place of but lttle trade or commerce. 
““llee waa, til within the opening of the present, 











“Uy, abe of the most noted nests for plrates 
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with Ju . 
year 34 B.C..at the age of ity two, 
‘SALLY-BORT, in fortification,» 
passage under from the 
outer works for the troops suddenly to 
from. Also a large porton each quarter o 
fire-ship for the escape of themen to their botth 
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pickled herrings, with oll, vinegar, eggs, pevPe: 


indulged in the dish, i 
to exclaim while eating it, “Sal, ma 
More salt, Gundi; from the 


a 


andi was accepted as the name of 
highly patronised by the illustrious De Medics. 
Wi ‘Irving hag used the name for on 
his early works : the “ Salmagundi” being 
of that author's most lively produetions. 

SALMON or SALMO, in ichthyology, 
genus of fishes of the order addominales, 
chief characteristics of which are 
vwith teeth, and tongue, and gills, 
to 10 rays. 

‘The saimon, the most delicious of 
nately an inhabitant of the sea 
rarely exceeds three feet in length, 
from ten to upwards of 
reght, Tho back is of a dark blue cose 
spotted, declining into a silver-grey on 
‘and white on the belly ; the fins are 
tively small. Salmon quit the sea 
the rivers throughout the summer 
so strong is the impulse that urges 

gress, that they ascend the 

several hundreds of miles, 
over cataracts to an incredible height. 
reached a suitable station, they pair, 
company proceed to excavate a furrow 
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never so far south as the 
fisheries 
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‘Those 


Inted would require 200,000 salmon to enable 
tacksmen to pay. In the soa the food of the 
‘salmon is said to be sand-cols ; in the rivers it it 
minnows andother small fish. The 


7 dairy produce, and salt for 
‘Lies in latitnd 


. tea, 
white or bay salt, Salt is abundantly procured 
in all sea-water, in the water of salt springs, in 
smaller quantities in all natural water, and 

fmmense quantities as rock or fossil salt in mines, 
Salt is found in all parts of the globe, at all ele- 
‘vations, on the of the earth as s natural 
‘efflorescence, and at almost any depth below the 
‘crust of the earth. Nosrticle in nature is more 











most extensive in England, and tn some places 
the stratum or layer of salt is more than 
100 feet thick, perfectly white, and 

Sait is not » simple body, but ts composed of two 
simple bodies or elements, chlorine and sodium, 
hence it is called by chemists the chloride of 
sodium. It can be formed by putting carbonate 
of soda into hydrochloric acld—eometimes called 
‘murlatlc acld—until no more effervescence takes 
Place; the result will taste salt, and yield pure 
salt on evaporation. The waters of the sea are 
in some places evaporated by the heat of the san 
in shallow hollows dog out of the beach, the 
is called “ bay salt,” and is very impure ; 
the’ salt of commerce 1s 


E 
i 


it is then dried by means of 
use. When no more salt falls down, the impure 
Hquor (called “bittern”) is drawn off, and used 
to procure Epsom salts from by mixing & with 
sulphuric The bittera contains chloride 
of ‘magnesium, and thls the sulphuric acid 
changes into sulphate of magnesia, which, puri- 
fled, forms Epsom salts. 

‘About half « million tons of salt are made in 
England every year. Salt, besides ita general 
‘use as a condiment, and in food for 
Storing ships, &. is alo used for several mans 
facturing purposes. By adding sulphuric acid 
and heating it, the acid called “hydrochloric,” 
is given off, which is largely used for many pu 
poses ; bat the chief use made of salt by manu 
facturing chemistais to prepare soda for cleansing 
‘and soap-making. 

SALTASH, a market town of England in the 
county of Cornwall, situated on the River Tamar, 
four miles from Devonport ; the town is built on 
the side of @ steep hill, and is crowned by the 
town-hall and church of St. Nicholas. “The 
‘most remarkable object in Saltash is a tubular 
bridge which crosses the Tamar here, and which 
Js esteenied a triumph of enginesring skdll, 


Popalation 1900. 

/TCOATS, @ small seaport town in the 
south-west of Scotland, in the county of Ayr, 
twenty-four miles from Glasgow. The town is 
celebrated for its sea-bathing, and has a large 





in | business in salt and coal. Population 4500. 


SALT LAKE, Gaxat, a large lake in the 
western prairies of America, situated in the terzi- 
tory of Utah, This lake has a length of 
seventy-five by # breadth of from fifteen to 
thirty miles, has several small islands on its 
dosom, and, though receiving the two large 
rivers the Jordan and the Bear, is like a smaller 
Cespian without any visible outlet to Its con- 
stantly increasing Waters. On the banks of 
thia lake 1s built the Salt Lake City, the great 
centre of the Mormon vet in Amerié, ling in 
latitude 40° 46’ north, and longitude, 112° 6° 
‘west. Population of city 8000.—See Uraz. 

'SALUZZO, @ town of Italy in the kingdom 
of Sardinia, situated on the Po, at the base of 
the Alps; dnd twenty-eight miles trom Turin. 
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‘of Ronan gladiators,so named | accoutred 
‘and armed im the fashion of the ancient nation 
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splendour and mayniteence of Bastern luxury. 
‘the division of the Roman empire Samos 
appertained to Greek emperors, under whose 
srray it continned, tl in the sixteenth centary 
it fell by right of conquest into the hands of ft 
Pitsent powensora, the Turks, This iland has 
the birthplace of many celebrated men, 
‘warriors, and especially of Pytha- 
goras. ‘The Turks eall it Susam Ades The 
chief ‘town is Cors, and the population 
inland 15,000, nearly the whole of whom 


SAMPAN, the name of a peculiarly formed 
on inland 





inner part of the temple, the Hoty of Holies, the 


‘SANDUSKY, « town in Huron County, Obio, 
ited States, én Sanduaky Bay. Population, 


sequence of the choking up of ita harbour with 
Sand, Ie stands on the Stour, about two miles 
from tho coat, sod contains three 
yurehes, buildings ave a q 
8 free grammar school, and = charity school. 


taro, Poultry is very abundant, and the woods 
are filed with large droves of pigs. They lie 
‘between latitude 18° 50’ and 22° 30/ north, langi- 
‘tude between 156° and 160° west, 

‘about 100,000. These islands are 


Population, 

by 
between 
and his 





fabrics, hoslery, and mualins, and there are coal 
‘mines ‘in the Population of. town 
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Province. This, however, was but the stepping- 
stone to his ambition, his aim being to place 
‘himself at the head of’ affaire, and entirely. sub- 
Jugate Mextco ; with this view he turned his arma 
‘against Iturblde, who had proclaimed himself 


engaged 
‘rival chiefs. “In 1833 he succeeded in obtaining 
‘the object of all his ambition, the presidentahi 
of the republic, and maintained his position ti 
1836; when he was defeated and taken prisoner 
by his political 





and 
‘mean- 
‘out with America, he was once 
‘and placed at the head of affairs, 


president, 
1845, in which latter year he was d 
Danlihed for ten years, ‘The war in 


‘was compelled to resign Mexico, having pro- 
Glalmed peace with the United States by the 


time till the close of 1852, he lived compara 
tively a retired life, but at the end of that year 
he again assumed the reins of government, 
‘which he retained til 1855, when, a revolt break- 
ing out under General Carera, Santa Anna was 
again driven into exile. He retired beyond the 
frontiers of Mexico, and took no part in the 
troubles which distracted his country after his 
abdication. 5 

SANTANDER, a province of Spain, with a 
capital of the same name, fifty miles from Bilboa. 
‘The provines in the south is traversed by the 
Cantabrian Mountains and has & population of 

"The ‘city and port is commodious and well 
fone satcn, and a fine pler pret ‘aciltates 

‘or castes, and a fine plerg 
the entrance of vessels into the innet basin. It 
isa flourishing town, and ita chief exports are 
Castilan wheat and four. lation 18,000. 

SANTANDER, a river of the Mexican Con- 
federation, on the banks of which are several 
towns, After a considerable but unsscertained 
course, it enters the Gulf of Mexico 110 miles 
from Tampico. 

SANTAREM, a town of Portugal on the 
agus, forty-aoren miles from Lisbon. It is 
divided into ‘the lower and upper town, and 
hhas numerous parish churches and monasteries, 
and: in the 18th century was the residence of 


DE CUBA, the former 

of Cuba, a maritime city on the River Sant 
six miles from the coast. It has a cathedral, 
several churches, an hospital, and numerous 
convents and schools. Its port is defended by 
forts and has sufflent water for u ship of the 





Une. ‘about 27,000, of whom a third 
fare whites, @ third free coloured, and the r- 
mainder slaves. 

SAONE-ET-LOIRE, a department in te 
east of France, comprehending the southen 
part of Burgundy, and bounded by the depar- 
ments of the Jura, the Rhone, and the Aller 
‘and has an ares of 3300 square miles Tie 
surface of the country is mountainous and well 
‘wooded, ubont one-fifth of ita surfice beng 
covered with forests. ‘The principal rivers ar. 
the Saone, the Loire, the Arronx, the Doubt, 
and the Seille. It produces corn and wine « 
‘which the Chalonsis and Maconnais are ia 
repute. The minerals consist of iron and 
‘Population 575,000. ne 


Comté, and bounded on the north by the de 

iment of the Vosges, and east by that of tt 
‘Rhine, and has 

miles. “The country in the north-cast is te) 





by his subjects in 271. 

ur, ‘Ho war s waite prince ent guise! iy 
. He was a we ant 

advantages over the Romans, but tarnished hi 

glory by his dreadful persecution of the Chri 

tians, Died 380. 


SAPOR IIL ‘succeeded Artaxerxes II. st 
reigned from 384 to 389, 

‘SAPOR, king of Armenia, was the son o 
Yesdedjerd’L., king of Persia, and 
at the death of Khosron IIL, to the prejudiced 
‘Varennes Sapor. He attempted in vain to de 
tach his subjects from Christianity and from = 
alliance with the Romans. While making ¢ 


jossessed extraordinary talent and excelled 
Fyre composition, and was the inventor of Ot 


Hon so far as to stamp her ‘on their 
‘Her end was a sad one, for ale fell in love 
‘a handsome youth named Phaon, who 
iprocate her attachment, which so afc! 
her that she threw herself into the sea from he 
Leueadian rock. Fragments of her poems st 
stil extant, 
SARACENS.—Thoname given bythe Ore 
of the Byzantine Empire to those ig 
tribes of Arabia, the first converts to, and pe, 
gators of, the ‘who apread 
themselves from Meoea along both sides oft 
Enphrates to Armenia tn the 
over Syria, and westward, through Ep? 
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‘Numidia, and Mauritania, to the Atlantic; and 
then, crossing the Straits of Hercules, made 
‘themselves masters of the greater part’ of the 
Biatle of Iberia and Lautan, or Spain and 

‘About forty years after the advent of 

Mahomet, or tweaty years subsequent to the 
death of” the prophet, the Saracens invaded 
Egypt and northern Africa, and ubout the year 
650 carried their arms as far along the Mediter- 
ranean shore as the region of ancient Carthage 
or moder Tripoli and, after subjagating the 
‘entire sea-board a8 far'as the Atlantic, in 710 
made their descent in Spain, landing at Alge- 
siras; and larger bodies passing over soon after, 
fencotintered the Gothic monarch Roderic, at the 
hhead of an army of 100,000 men, and, though 
fuels gual itor, Moder was" alat, is 
gained a , Roderic was’ slain, 
army destroyed, and the whole peninsula pros- 
trate at the feet of the vietors. A few cities for 
@ time boldly held out, but after » stubborn 
siege Seville, Merida, and finally the capital 
‘Toledo, one after the other surrendered, and, 
‘only stipulating for freedom of religion and 
Anternal government, the whole nation submitted 
to the conquerors, 4.D. 714. A small but gal- 
Jant band of the Goths, under Don Pelayo, re- 
treated to the mountains of Asturia in’ the 
province of Biseay, and there kept alive the 
memory of the ones powerfal Christian nation. 
Having attempted to invade France, the Sara- 
‘Gens suffered so severe a defeat from Charles, 
‘King Pepin’s son, that they retired into Spain 
and never again’ attempted to renew the war, 
and in memory of the prowess of the French, 
Jeader named him Martel, or the Hammer, from 
the force and deadly impetus of his blows (see 
Cuantes Maret). In the eighth century, the 
Arabs or Saracens, under their caliphs, especially 
the renowned Haroon el Rasheed, waged a long 
and successful war against the Eastern Empire. 
‘This monarch, at the head of his Persian and Arab 
forces, invaded and conquered a large portion of 
lesser Asia, and elght times invaded the Grecian 
‘dominions. the next century the 
Arabian or Empire extended its con- 
‘quests over Siclly and many of the Mediter- 
ranean islands, invaded Italy, and even plundered 
Tome; and while their arms were everywhere 
‘crowned with victory, the people rose to the 
utmost height of power as # learned, sclentific, 
and highly civilized nation, being as greatly 
renowned for the arts of peace as for those of 
war. 

‘About the loth century the Saracenic sway 
began rapidly to decline both in Africa and 
Asia, and the diferent tribes, revolting and set- 

‘up independent goveruments, warred on 
bach other tly by gradually weakening them- 
selves, they became an easy prey to a younger 
and more vigorous power, which at that time 
co itaelf known and feared—the 





See 
SARAGOSSA or ZARAGOZA, a city of 
Spain, 176 miles from Madrid, and the caplial of 
the ol 


is indi 





called the Coro, which is long and wide, the rest 
of the town is'narrow and inconvenient. “The 
public Duildings are numerous—churches, con- 
Yenia, and a cathedral celebrated throughout 
Spali'for its sanctuary ; schools for drawing, an 
academy of arts, and two public libraries. “The 
ity has an ancient university founded in 1478, 
Popalation about 63,000. 

aa is celebrated for the dreadful slege 
it sustained in 1808 and 1809 from the French, 
and for the courage and heroism displayed by 
the women, especially the “ Maid of Saragossa,” 
in defending their native city. 

SARATOGA a county of New York, United 
States, with an area of 800 square miles. Popu~ 
lation, 45,000. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, a township in the 
United States, in Saratoga county, New York. 
It is situated on the Hudson, thirty-two miles 
from Albany, and is memorable as the place 
‘where General Burgoyne's army surrendered in 
1777. Population, 6000. 

SARATOY, a large province and government 
of Russia, having an area of 75,000 square 
milles. If is situated partly in Enrope, partly 
im Asia, and lies along both sides of the Volga 
in the form of a triangle, having on the one 
side the country of the Don Cossacks, on the 
other that of Astracan. ‘The susface of the 
country is billy, but many parts of it are ex- 
tremely fertile, and extensive flocks and herds 
are reared upon it. This, and the tending of 
bees and allk worms, form a great portion of the 
ccenpation of the inhabitants, The rivers are 
the Volga and its tributaries, and several lakes, 
the chlef of which aro the Elton and the Yorko- 
Jeosero. ‘The province produces wheat, rye, 
‘oats, millet, and peas, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, hops, melons, and grapes. The minerals 
consist of salt. and iron, and the manufactures 
are linen, cotton and woollen fabrics, ron goods, 
and there are besides numerous flour mills and 
Aistilleries. Latitude between 48° 10’ and 53° 
18" north, longitude between 42° 30’ and 61° 20° 
eaat, lation, 1,800,000, 

SARAWAK, & large district or country 
situated on the north-east coast of the island 
of Borneo, lying between the latitudes 1° and 2° 
north, and the longitudes of 109° 40 and 111° 
47 east. Sir James Brooke has honourably 
‘associated his-name with this country in con 
sequence of his unwearied exertions to promote 
the happiness of the people, cultivate the soil, 
and promote the interests of trade and com- 
merce. For his services to the Sultan in sup. 
pressing an insurrection among the Dyak tribes, 











‘and for his kindness and humanity to the natives, 
he was created Rajah of Population, 


sovereign of the tncent kingdom. of Aya, 
ancient 
and one of the most voluptuous and effeminate 
‘monarchs who ever swayed the destinies of = 
ey ‘his. whole time in pleasure and. 
. His conduct roused the indignation 
of his subjects, and Arbaces, governor of Media, 
entering the royal palace and seeing Sardana- 
palus dressed as a courtesan, was 20 filed with, 
wignation that he formed the deen of coo- 
spiring against him, ton 
to Beleses, a priest of Babylon, he entered into 
‘la views, and civil war commenced: in 
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covered by rains of theatres, and other 
‘nonuments of anctent grandeur. 


Barats 

SARTHE or SARTE, a department in the 
vorth-west of France, comprising the greater 
‘Sended bf tho depadunenis of the Ore, the 
vou e ents of the Orne, the 
‘bire-et-Cuer, and the Mayenne, Area, 3470 
quare miles.’ The country is flat and largely 
‘overed with forests. The pt rivers are 
he Sarthe, the Loire, and the Hulne. The 
wroduce consists of corn, grapes, elder, and 
verry, and the manufactures of ‘woollen and 
otton fabrics and paper. Population 475,000, 

SARUM, Oxo, an ancient and extinct borough 
£ Wiltehire, two miles from Salisbury. Before 
he pumiag of the Ratorm il tn 1692 Ost 
‘aru, reduced to 8 farm-house, 
Sel to send fo members to Feclament-S0e 
‘ALISBURY. 

SATTARA, a state of India nearly incloed 
y the territory: ‘Bombay Presidency, 
‘hich it now has an ares of 1033 


ptyeen 73° 30 and 70° east. The copa town 
fonah, ira, acon forse 
‘onal @ fort surren- 
ered to the ‘in 1818. 
SATURNALIA, festivals held long before 
‘commemoration 


won, and," after deposing his pat 
‘isoned in the bowels of the earth, he married 








his right to the throne, and, driving his parent 
from heaven, assumed the absolute sov 
of the universe. The dethroned monarch 


He entered the royal navy 
thirteen. In 1776 be was promoted to the rank 


action off the ‘Bank betw 
fleet and the Dutch, became commander. 
next himself in the action 
‘Admiral defeated the French fleet under 


‘Rodney’ 
the Count de Grasse, but peace being proclaimed 
he returned to his ative inland, "i 1798 hoe- 
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mainder of his life was spent in quiet retirement 
on his estate in Guernsey, where he died 


attraction is the loveliness of the 


Fa 
=o, eosin 

ot 
shire, 1682. He was blind from his childhood, 


ublished a work on the elements of 
Algebra, Died in 1739. 

‘SAURIN, Jaxzs, a highly celebrated French 
Protestant divine, born at Nismes, 1677. Early 
in Uf he entered a regiment in Flanders, but, 
turning from the military profession, he studied 
theology at Geneva, and was for’ some tine 
minister of the Walloon church in London, bat 
subsequently repaired to Holland, where he 
Decame an eloquent and zealous preacher, boldly 
declaiming against the vices of the grest, who 
‘Yet listened to him with profound attention. He 
‘Published several volumes of sermons, and 


‘moral, historical, and critical discourses’ upon | put 


‘the Bible, which waahis chief work. Died in 1780. 
SAVAGE, Ricaanp, one of the minor poets 

of England, whose namé and history have been 
made moré universally familiar than those of 
second-rate authors or poets usually are, in 
consequence of the prominence given to ‘his 
somewhat romantic life by his friend and blo- 
qrapher, Dr, Johnson, | Savage was born in 
january, 1696, In London, and at an early age 
dound apprentice to a shoemaker ; before or 
toon after the attanment of his’ eighteenth 
year the whole atercurrent of his caTeor was 
ly disturbed itated by hearing 

what he afterwards atendfastly believed to be 
& true statement of his birth and parentage. 
“iltherto, in the bellet that he was the son 


‘Tyreonnel, chat nobleman, 
mind | biackest ingratitude, expelled 


i 


as ry 
irritable ‘and Jealous disposition 
Dut at that tie, ‘told. that the 
he arent was not bis 
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temper and low habits of Savage, hi 
lost him all the favour and advantages. 
for him; and, having quarrelled 


at 
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, shunned by all who 
him, Savage once more fell 
lowest grade of poverty and misfortune. Qe 
Caroline, the consort. of George UL, ia pir? 
‘the poet, and in consideration of an addres 
had written on her birthday, granted hin 


family, when, 
‘countenanced 


& 


miserable life in a debtor's 
‘one of his dissolute brawls 





cone and le for a thine t his elevation 
Woman a Bidit! 
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Paper on which 
‘SAVANNAK, a river of 


faut into the Auantle, “Its navigable for 
yestels to the town of Savannah and for boots 
to Augusta, 340 miles above Savannah. Hass 
total course of nearly 500 miles. 

SAVANNAH, or LANO a South American 
name for vast similar to the Prairie of 
North America, but whose vegetation in the 
‘dry season is all scorched or withered uy 
ground scarred with ‘fissures 
After the rainy season a rank vegetation 
aprings rapidly up, interspersed with’ broad 
meres foes fresnenely Jakes | bounding with 
wa ently Infested by eaymans 
‘The cut represents a lano or savannah at sun- 
‘set a few weeks after the rainy season. 


Savannahs. 

SAVANNAH, a city and seaport of North 
America in the ‘county of Chatham, state of 
Georgia, situated on the Savannah River, about 
‘seventeen miles above its mouth, and eighty-five 
from the important city of Charleston. ‘The 
city is large and handsome, regularly laid out, 
and has many fine streets planted with rows of 
Desutifal trees, and has the usual number of 
Public buildings, churches, and literary and sel 
‘entific institutions. ‘The chlef trade and com- 
merce of the state is earried on in this city, 
‘which is defended by Fort Wayne and Fort Jack- 
son on the east and west, and at the entrance of 
the river by Tybee Island. Lies in letitude 
3298’ north, and longitude 81° 10' west. Popu- 
Jasion 25,006. 

SAVARY, Awne Jean Manrs, DUKE oF 
Rovico, a celebrated French general born at 
Mans, 1774. He entered the army in 1789, and 
{in four years became a captain; at the battle of 
‘Marengo in 1800 he was alde-de-camp to 
General Desalx, upon whose death le was at- 

‘Bonaparte in the sam 
acetyl, and 





au 


1805 he was created gene 
after distinguishing blsealf at Austere Syian, 

Ostrolenka, and Friedland, he received the title 
of Dake of Rovigo, and was nominated governor 
‘of Prussia, and was in 1808 appointed to the com 
mand-in-chlef of the army of Spain, which he re- 


tained until the arrival of Joseph. He 
‘succeeded the Duke of Otranto in 1801 as minister 
of general polls, and, although he fllod to dis- 

et before ft had 


hearing of the had returned 
from Russia. His devotion to Napoleon caused 
‘him in 1815 to follow the deposed potentate to 

and he even requested to be allowed to 


ly emerged 
nent oceasions—in 1823, when he attempted to 
indicate his conduct in the execution of the 
Duke @’Enghein, but only drew upon himself 
Greater discredit, before which he was compelled 
to quit France; and again in 1831-33, when 
he held the command in Algeria. Died i834. 

SAVONA, & province of the duchy of 
Gonos, lying’ between those of Genova and 
Albenga ; itis divided into six mandamenti and 
thirty-eight communi, with an ares of 311 
‘square miles, and a population of 73,593. Also 
the name of s seaport town, capital of the 
Pierince of the same name, iituated on the 

fediterranean. twenty-four ‘miles west-south- 

has a good is baiting Tapowant 

seve ings, an 
trade, and a population of 16,21 

SAVOY, a division of the Sardinian states, 
with the title of a duchy, bounded on the north, 
by tho Lake of Geneva, ‘south by a spar of the 

ttlan Alps, east by the Graian and Pennine 





| Alps, and west by the Rhone, and lying between 


tthe latitudes of 45° 4’ and 46° 24’ north, and the 
longitdes of 8° 39 and 7° lo’ east. The prin 


, and the Arve ; 
inlles, The agricultural pro 
Tinted, the eof not prods 
the consumption of Ita 
wealth, however, ts very great, 
coal, anthracite, lead, salt, tron, copper, and 
{Dba ihe mountain repos ara extremely 
the mount 8 are ext 
eh, Savoy is divided into seven provinces-— 
Savoia Propria, Alta Savola, Chablese, Faus- 
signy, Genevese, Moriana,and Tarantasia. The 
mountains of Savoy aré among the highest 
Points of the Alps, auch as Mont Blanc, Mont 
ia, and Mont feeran, The manufactures are 
hlefly wine and slik, ‘The capital is Chambery. 
‘The language of the people is a mixed dialect of 
French and Italian. Population 564,137. 

"The duchy of Savoy was the nucleus of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia; during the French Empire 
‘under Napoleon I. i formed the department of 
Mont Blane and part of that of Leman, bat was 
restored to the Sardinian crown on the estabiat 
ment of pesco in 1814, and the following year, 








with Genoa, was permanentiy united to the Sar” 
Ginlan statee, After the Itllan war of inde- 
Pendenee in the year 1869, the duchy of Savoy 
‘was coded with Nice to Napoleon Iil., to es- 


tablish the former frontier of France, | ‘This 
concession was made partly out of consideration 
for the assistance afforded by France to Sardinia. 
in the war with Austria, and the transfer of 
Lombardy to Vietor Eminanuel after its gur- 
render to Napoleon by the Emperor of Austria, 





—Seo Sampiita. 
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tary, compelled him to write an order to the 


‘having gained possession of his capital, 
off all disguise, and, with the universal 

of bis countrymen, ascended the throne of his 
father, and at once prepared to defend his crown 
‘and kingdom. Amurath was not slow in adopt- 
ing measures to punish Scander-Bog'streachery, 
‘and, leading an army into Albania, 

in his capital, but. suffered two hamilisting 
defeats. ‘The ‘however, carried on 


far inta that of his successor, Mahomet II., and 

‘with varying success from 1443 to 1461, 
‘when the independence of Albania waa confirmed, 
and a treaty of sting once eatablied between 
‘Scander-Beg and 
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ever, this latter portion ceased to be regarded 

‘83 belonging to Scandinavia, which was con- 

sidered henceforth to consist of Denmark, Nor- 

‘way, and Sweden. Seo Sw=DEN. 
‘SCARBOROUGH, 8 sea-1 

fashionable watering-place in 

of Yorkshire. 





North Midland Railroad, and has long been an. 
favourite resort for the dite of Yorkamre during 
‘the bathing season, Population 18,380. 
‘SCARBOROUGH, the capital of the West 
India island of situated on the eastern 


, and physician, born in: 
ig 1148. After som 


works on almost every branch of surgical 
anstomy and physlology, treatises on the organs. 
of sight, i ‘and taste, the nervous 


SCARRON, a French comic poet, born at 
Paris, 1610, famous for his hamour and plea- 
‘sentry of manners, His wife was the celebrated 
‘Madame de Maintenon, who, upon his decease, 

the affections’ of Louis, XIV., who- 


‘States; is bounded on the north, east, and west, 
by the grand duchy of Baden, and on the south 
by the Rhine, which separates it from the 


Schattnasen, 


canton of Zarich ; has an area of 116 square miles, 
fand Poseesees a generally rich and productive 
soll. ‘Tt produces the: crops and vegeta- 
tion common to the country, and has several 
fron mines of considerable value. The manu- 
factares consist of iron and steel wares, especially 
‘the finer kinds of the letter material, cotton, 
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‘whom are of the ruforincd religion, this being 
8 Protestant canton. Also the name of town, 
4n Switeerland, and capltal of the above canton, 
‘sitnated on the right bank of the Rhine, twenty- 
three miles north-east from Zurich. ‘The town 
4s of considerable antiquity, and is still sur- 
Founded by some very old walls, defended by 
Domb-proot forts Tes eet bulidings are, s 
le rainster, the church of St.John, and 
the court or town house, arsenal, &. About 
‘three miles south-south-west of the town one of 
tf te ine is aleuabeds nothing in Europe pro- 
situated, surope Pro- 
Dably surpassing the imposing phenomina pre- 
sented by the magnificent cataract or falls of 
‘Sehaffhansen. Population of the town 7500. 
SCHAMYL, a renowned and patriotic Cireas- 
sian chief, who for nearly thirty years, against 
overwhelming odds and ing difficulties, 
‘maintained an obstinate resistance against the 
‘Isamense power of Russia. Schamyl was born 
in the Cancasus in 1797, and early. gave proofs 
“a rong dslnulie hin?” Having 
at im. 
Deen left for dead on the field of battle, and 
{oreo escaping ine miraculous manner from the 
‘ost imminent danger, his conntrymen, on the 
death of their great leader Rasi-Mollah, regard- 
‘ing Schamyl as bearing a “ charined life.” and, 
from his extraordinary piety venerating him as 
‘@ prophet, unanimoualy accepted hin as their 
inspired leader and chief, “From 1830 till 1859 
Schamyl at the head of his smull but resolute 
dands maintained the war with unflinching con- 
fidence, though some of the beat Russian generals 
‘and the finest troops in the service were being 
ually poured {nto the harassed country. 
metimes ineeting his foes in the open fleld, 
sometimes feigning a retreat and leading Ais 
pursuersinto a deadly ambush, atothers banging 
‘on the Russian flank or rear, cut off their 
supplies, and at other times by a species of 
‘guerilla warfare, he procrastinated the struggle, 
exhausted the patience of the foe, and scarcely 
left them @ league of territory they could 
safely call their own in the whole of Circassia, 
‘Treachery at length effected what neither foree 
nor atrategy could accomplish, and, while Europe 
looked on’ with admiration’ at ‘the obstinate 
devotion of Schamyl and his small but resolute 
band of followers defending thelr mountain 
homes, Russia was steadily einployed in under- 
taining and corrupting the allegiance of the 
Petty chiefs, till the hero of a hundred fights, 
deserted by’ those in whom he confided, and 
Pressed into a position from which there was no 
escape, Was, with lus sons, taken prisoner in 
‘the year 1859, and soon after sent to St. Peters- 
Durg. By the fall of her ehief the country be- 
‘came incapable of any organised resistance, and 
Circassia, after more than thirty years’ conten- 
‘tion, became a Russian posteasion. 
SCHAUMBURG-LIPPE, a principallty in the 
north-west of Germany, surrounded by Hano- 
Yer, part of Schauenburg, Lippe Detmold, and 
oondy of Schuseubarg a free in he county 
count the county 
of Lippe. ‘The country is hilly and dense 
Swoodady its chief river ia the Weer and iis 
afluents, and its most noted towns Bilckeburg, 
he caplial, and Stadthagen, ‘The inhabitants 











Population 31,870. 

‘SCHELDT, an important river in the Se 
therlands which, rising in the department 
Aisne in France, flows through that of the Nord 
into Belgium, traverses the es of Halon, 
East Flanders, and Antwerp; below the tort 
of that name it divides into two branches, the 
Faster Scheldt, peasing Bergen-op-Lo0n, a 
tho Western Scheidt, which flows south-west 
rea Tooting inane witch compre te 
pen looking islands which cou 
stato of Dutch Zealand, discharge their wate 
into the North Sea or German Ocean. Tht 
Scheldt has @ course of 200 miles, snd is n7- 
avle for light eraf for nearly the whole of da 

‘By means of canals connecting it 
‘with the Somme, the Seine, the Loire, and st 
other rivers, it holds a direct communication'y 
water with all the important towns and ites 
of Belgium, 

SCHIEDAM, a large well-built town of Hid- 
land, situated near the confluence of the sie 
‘and the Maas, in the province of South Holts), 
four miles west of Rotterdam. ‘The only inet 
attached to the town is derived from the Sx! 
that it is the great centre of the distillation d 
the well-known spirit called gin, hollands, 
Schledam, after the name of the town. The 
place is surrounded by a complete outwerk d 
windmills, while within there are at least 20 
distilleries in operation. The grains left ater 
the distillation of the hollands are used for tht 
‘purpose of fattening hogs, an immense trate 
‘being carried on in pigs as well as in spris; 
0,000 of these useful animals being anna:ly 
fattened here for the market. Poptistet 
19,000, 

‘SCHILLER, Faxpeaicx,acelcbrated Gerais 
writer, dramatist, and poet, born at Sfarbachia 
1759. ' Originally intended ‘for the bar, be tal 
hardiy commenced his legal studies, whet 
he changed his resolution and adopted mediciot 
‘a8 a future profession, and soon after taking his 
degree became attached to the army asa rec 
mental surgeon, but, having absented hime! 
without leave to see the performance of his 
dramatic production, the “ Robbers.” he quizs! 
the army, and, after residing some time at Mer- 
heim, finally ‘took mp his abode at Wein 
where the greater number of his works wert 
Published. In 1805 Schiller was attacked witt 
the disease that in the same year proved fata, 
His chief dramatic works were the * Robbers 
“Don Carlos,” “ Mary Stuart,” William Tel 
“Wallenstein,” Flesco,” “ Mald of Orleans” 
and the * Bride of Messina.” He also tran: 

“ Macbeth,” and wrote a history of the Thitty 
‘Years War, besides many phillosophical 
critical dissertations replete with the 

and brilliancy of hia genius, It is as» 
however, that Schiller is most esteemed in 
many, many of his minor pleces, such ss 
* Lay of the Bell.” the “Ode to Joy," and 
dallads of the “ Diver,” the ‘* Glover,” anc some 
others, having become household works in Ger- 
many, and in thelr translated form highly e& 
‘teemed In this country. 








SCHLEGEL. Fasbunuo vow. 8 caleba 
critic jologist. born at Hanover, 177 

‘Together with Tieck and Novatis, he founded 
‘what is called the romantic school of Germa2 
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atthe beginning of this century ; and 
his critical and philosophical writings are dis- 
tinguished by much acuteness, depth of thought, 
and great learning. His History of Ancient 
and Modern Literature” is universally admired. 
His father, two of his uncles, and his brother, 
‘Augustcs William, are all illustrious names in 
‘the literature of Germany, The latter, who 
i seor at Bonn, is weil known in England 
by his * Lectures on Dramatic Literature,” ad- 
‘ulraby translated by Mr. John Black, “Died in 
1829 
SCULESWIG or SOUTH JUTLAND, 
uchy of the kingdom of Denmark, bounded on 
the north by the Kenge River, on the south by 
the Eider and Kiel Canal, separating it in those 
directions from Jutland ’and Holstein, on the 
cast by the Baltic and Little Belt, and on the 
west by the North Sea. The province has an 
‘area of 3434 square miles, and a population of 
362,900. See HovsrstN. ‘Also the name of a 
Seaport town of Denmark, and the capital of the 
duchy of the same name,’ The town is built on 
the bank and twenty milesfrom the mouth of the 
‘Schlei, where there is an inlet from the Baltic, 
It has a cathedral, several churches, « town- 
house, orphan-asylum, deaf, dumb, iunatic and 
‘other institutions, and is remarkably neat and 
Clean, resembling rather a Dutch than aGerman 
town. The manufactures comprise lace, thread, 
cambrics, woollen stuffs, leather, sail cloth, 
starch, sugar-refining, and earthenware. Popa: 
lation of the town 12,500. 
‘SCHOONER, a two-mast vessel of peculiar 
rig, the foremast being rigged like a brig, and 















Schooner. 


Sind fora ike a sloops mainly, suspended 
and a foresall, like a sloop’s mi suspen: 
sgaffs, and stretched below on booms. 
SCHOMBERG, ARxaxD FREDERICE, DURE 
oF.—A distinguished German officer,’ subse- 
‘quently created an English peer. ‘This renowned 
soldier was born in 1619, at first served in the 
‘army of the Prince of Orange, then entered the 
service of Louis XIV., where he rose to great 
<istinction, and was created a marshal of France ; 


berg, and soon after was despatched to Ireland 
as general of the forces in that kingdom ; for 
the ill success that attended his early operations 
against the Catholic army, Schomberg was se- 
verely censured, and William was obliged to 
ross the Channel and take the command of the 
army in person. Towards the close of the 
Ddattle of the Boyne, the duke received a mortal 
‘wound, and soon after expired while being carried 
actoss the river, but with his dying breath cheer 
ing on theadvancing regiments. Schomberg was 
descended from a noble family of the Palatinate, 
his mother being an Englishwoman, the daughter 
of the Earl of Dudley. “He was regarded as one 
of the most accomplished commanders of his 

fime, and was in his eighty-second year when he 


SCHUMLA, a large fortified town of Turkey. 
in Europe, in Bulgaria, situated on the bank of 
‘a small river at the base of an offshoot from the 
Balkan range, and on the great northern road 
from the capital to the Principalities. It is itty- 
six miles south-west from Sistria and thirty 
‘west from the Black Sea, and has always been 
regarded as the key to Humelia and Constanti- 
nople. ‘The manufactures of the town consist 
of metal works, leather, and silks. Schumla 
has been repeatedly invested by the Russians, 
and, though many desperate attempts to take it 
have been made, they have hitherto always 
deen unsuccessful. Population 25,000. 

‘SCHUYLEILL, a river of North America in 
the United States, which, rising in the eastern 
defles of the Biue Mountains, in Pennsylvania, 
holds a south-easterly course for 110 miles, when 
it strikes the Delaware about six miles south of 
the elty of Philadelphia. 

SCHWARTZ, a German monk, who lived in 
the early part of the 14th century, and, being 
much addicted to alchemy, has been reputed to 
ave been the discoverer of gunpowder. In this 
country the credit of that dlcovery has been 
generally ascribed to Roger Bacon. 

SCHWERIN, a town of Germany, and the 
capital of the duchy of Mecklenbarg- 
Schwerin, situated on the lake of the same name, 
Itis a neat and pleasant town, with a ducal 
palace on a small island in the lake ; las manu 
factures of woollens, tobacco, and vinegar, and 
«4 population of 20,000, 

SCILLY ISLES—A remarkable group of 
small rocky islands at the extremity of the 
English Channel, and lying thirty miles west 
ward from the coast of Cornwall, and regarded a3 
appertaining to that county. ‘The group con- 
sists of 140 isles, many of them mere 
ie test imperany of the wnols are Su Bry, 
the most important of the whole are St. Mary, 
Tresco, St. Martin's, St. Agnes, and Samson. 

5570 acres, or of 

‘mill We in the latitudes of 

‘50° north, and longitudes of 6° 11° 
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Dut on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes | larg 


the retired from the French service and took 
office under the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
ultimately rejoined William of Orange, attending 
‘that prince to England, when for his services he 
‘was advanced to the peerage as Duke Schom- 








ds, in 1707, that Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron of three line-of- 
Dataeabips was wrecked and lost. 
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‘ot Zama; bout seventy-fvemiles trom Carthage; 
4a the battle that enrued, the Carthaginians 


conditions ; Sel 
‘great victory concluding the second Punic war. 
For these services he obtained s triumph and 
the surname of 





tes, set fire to their city, and perished is tt 
Himes.” On ‘his return to’ home eer tex. 


, and Africanus 
murdered in fils bed, 198 B.C. 

SCLAVONIAN or SCLAVONIC, appertiy. 
ing to the Sclavi or primitive inhabitany of 
‘country between the rivers Save and hi 
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Ocean ; is 
38" and 58° 41’ north, 
1° 47 and 6° 14’ west; 
and west are taken into 
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to the north and north-west of the 
Alps or the Grampian range of mountains; the 
‘Lowlands, as their name implies, com 
all the level plains, or comparatively level dis- 
tricts, lying south and east of the Grampians. 
‘The chief mountain ranges in Seotland are the 
Cheviot im the toh, whlch stain an lise 
of t; the Lammermoors, bury 
‘Hills, Lowthers, and Hartfell, with Dollar Law 
in the south-east, reaching an altitude of 2140, 
3100, 2635, and 2790 feet above the ses level; 
‘the Braid and Ochil hills, towards the west ; and 
the Grampian range, which, commencing with 
Ben Nevis in the south-west of Inverness, inter- 
ects the country in a north-east direction as 
far as the Atlantic shores in Aberdeenshire; in 
‘this course it sends off branches south, north, 
‘and north-west, the elevations in thelr several 
courses varying from 3000 to 4368 feet. (See 
‘Besides theae there are the moun- 
landshire, the Pentlands, and 
fgome other short chains ‘of minor importance 
Doth north and south. |The principal are 
the Tay, Forth, Clyde, Tweed, Deo, Eak, Annan, 
Nith, and Spey. ‘The locks of lakes of Scotland 
are hot only ‘numerous, but of remarkable 


Deauty and picturesque grandeur; some are of | great 


considerable size, others are comparatively small, 
Of the fresh water lakes the most renowned are 
Loch Lomond, nearly 100 miles in aireuis, Loch 
Katrine, Awe, Tay, Tr 


Yon of the kingdom, forming the great 
jonian Canal uniting the Moray Firth with the 
Emo separating to Mighands of Arps Iaars 
sime separating the war 
goat, and Bow from what are ragaried ss the 
Eastern Lowlands, asthe Firth of Clyde separates 
tho Lower Highlands of the west from the Low- 
‘ands of the south-east. 





Clyde aod. Forth to" the Solway and Cheviot, 
that the most fertile and valuable portion of 

land lies, this at the same time being by far 
‘most romantic and beautifal ‘of Scotland. 
‘The Highlands fideed present features of extra- 
ordinary sublimity and grandeur, mixed ocea- 
sionally with some of the loveliest 


of the kingdom. 
Eade etl nape 


dismuth, cobalt, a small ‘amoant of 
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is extensively carried on; shij a 
Hane sete mpc cease 
tillation of spirits, form two ‘important: 


revenue, or, tly of cod, haddock, 
herring, skate, oyster, ahell-fish, car- 
‘Hed onin all the am 
ders of 


nles, separated Ross, and Suther- 
Jandsbire, by the Little and Great Minsk. See 
Onxxsy, SarrLayn, dic. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties, 
twelve of which ‘to the Highlands, the 
remainder to the Lowlands; the religion of the 


of William and Mary, by which it was ordained 
that a public school, with a competent master, 
to teach the ordinary rudiments of education, 
with Latin, and if necessary Greek, should be 
established in every parish of the kingdom. To 


of the community ; while: 
and the liberal professions ther 
dowed schools and flee universities, two in Aber. 
deen, and one at St. Andrew's, Edinburgh, and 








Scotland, only 5,000,000 are under cultivation 
half of this is elther permanent pastore, or us 
tor artificial grass and occasional meadow 
the other two and a half millions of scres 
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1g nearly a stereotype ofthe ke 

., Instead, then, of going bec 
3@ Scottish historians have done, serra! cx- 
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colli or Scoti, and soon after became korn 3 
the Scots. The language of the Celts was tf 
Erse or Gaelic, and this still continues to be tt 
national language of the Highland Celtof te 
day. The first account we hare of tt 
habitants of Scotland is obtained fem dt 
Romans, when we find that, about the mie 
of the plains, ‘were brave and es 
‘chiefs or princes. It was against ane of thee, 
Galdus, that Agricola advanced A.D. 78, 2! 
defeated in the great battle of the Gramps 
Dut, being unable to subjugate 20 brave an 
termined a people, he built a wall between tit 
two Firths of Clyde and Forth, to restraia et 
incursions and save the southern Britos fra 
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like a deluge on the ‘unfortanace sout 
only plundered the natives of al 
rope, but so wantonly destroyed 
le to consume, that famine 
Grn’ countys refeating their inca 
own country; repeat 
re andavand the prospect 
ands, . 
‘To save themselves from this 
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earfully from the ‘ravages 
‘candinavian nations, especially from the Nor- 
regians and Danes,. who, ig on different 
varts of the coast, carried devastation into the 
‘ery heart of the kingdom, and, 


Yuncan, a wise, beloved, and 
‘ut too easy to curb the turt 


at temper of his 
\aughty nobles, was murdered by his ambitions 
dinaman Macbeth, thane of Glamis and Cordor, 
rho, having usurped the crown, drove bis 

hhews, Duncan’s two sons Maleotm Canmore 





Joned Siward, Earl of Northumberland, whose 
aughter had married Duncan, to advance into 
‘cotland at the head of 10,000'men, depose the 
‘surper, and restore his grandchildren to the 
hhrone of thelr fathers. ‘This dut 


‘laced the youthful Malcolm, who 
he sister of ‘Atbeling, the helr to the 
axon line, on the throne of Scotland. 


ad glory to his country. Siding with Mand 
inst the usurper Si David led a power- 
ual army into England, but suffered a severe 


equent wars he was more successful, and won 
rom Stephen the earldom of Northumberland, 
hich he annexed to the Scottish crown. David 
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to 
and IIT. ; thelatter dying without 
itora, in the persona of 
and John Hastings, 
iantingdon by thres 
the eof David I, severally 
the erown ; and each eatrying his 
Teference to Edward I., that wily 
‘Advanced a claim on bis 
spon the plea that the fealty ac- 
‘the Zéon William had never been. 
Tevoked; and thereby asuming the right of 
sovereignty, appointed John Ballol as deputy 
‘of Scotland and his representative, 
arrogance of Edward, who, to show his 
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flew nc a Spit of Indepestonce 
to arms, and such a 

ud freedom ras exelted that the Enghsh were 
driven out of the country, and though, under 
the martial ardour of their sovereign and his 
military genius, they returned again and again, 
Tenewing their rule and authority, no sooner did 
Edward return southward than the country 
suddenly became a blaze of patriotic fury, and 
the English, attacked on every side, were put to 
the sword or driven in rout across the border. 
‘The disastrous battle of Falkirk by annihilating 
the Scottish army,once more placed the kingdom 
at Edward's feet, and delivered into his handsthe 
gallant Wallace. To crush the national spirit 
rising of the people, 
‘England all the national 


‘and treating Wallace as a 
and cruelly ordered his execu- 
Scots at this juncture fortunately 
ther leader in the person of Robert 
for Baliol having resigned 
try was once more entirely in the power 
‘the son of the second oom- 
of Scotland, long retained 
honourable captivity, where he 
Ineated found means to facape, and 
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part of his dominions—and at the head of 
in immense army, and surrounded by the 
ower of his nobility, advanced into England as 
‘ar as Flodden Field, where, encountering the 
English under the Earl of Surrey, the Scottish 
inals of thelr county tho army was trey 
am the army was ont 

outed not s noble family in the 3 but 
aad to mourn the loss of at least one member of 
2 honcho; while James hinsal,surooided 
oy @ rampart alain nobility, on 
2Bat disastrous feld, 1913, The crown now de~ 
Folved on an infant, James V., under whose 
ong minority the country was governed by his 
anele the Duke of Albany. At the age of thir- 
een the youthful king nominally took the reins 
of government ; his reign was long bat turbulent ; 
te encouraged learning and promoted com: 
nerce. It was in this reign that the reformed 
‘eligion was first openly practised in Scotland, 
and the Catholic faith abolished. In a war with, 
she English, bis nobles, to be revenged on their 
sovereign, though at the head of 10,000 men, 


vasely surrendered to 500 English. This dastardly | Edinburgh 


tet had gach an effect on the gallant spirit of 
James, thathe never recovered the m 

of the blow, and falling into a melancholy linger- 
ng, died, a it was sald, of a broken heart, in 1542, 
ni the 334 year of his age; leaving the kingdom 
0 the regency of his queen, Mary of Gaise, for 
ris infant daughter, the foture Mary Queen of 
3cots. While the queen mother and the Earl 
of Arran alternately ruled the country, Mary 
was sent to France, where she was educated and 
sventually married’ to the dauphin, afterwards 
Francis Il. ; upon his death Mary was invited 


aative country, where, in 1560, the young 
ind lovely widow arrived, in her eighteenth 
year. Scots having declined to espouse 
Mary to Prince Edward, son of Henry VIL, 
preferring the French’ alliance, had some 
years previouily led to the fatal battle of 
Pinkey, where Scotland lost 10,000 men: 

at return, Mary married Lord Darnley, 
who shared the title of 
put, being a Catholic like 
vecame extremely 


unpopular, 
abject of constant | murepresentation. 
career of Mary and Darnley wil bo found under 
‘heir respective heads. (See Danwuzy ; Mary.) 
Caines, Mary ded fr atty 
Siizabeth, under the} 
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he state, till, being impeached by. 
vennox, Morton was brought to 
entence beheaded. ‘The next 
‘ames’s reign were filled with tumult, 
fons, conspiracies, and intrigues, til, 





Danish princess, 
marry, and bring 
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for, having sous to alatgs brary, 
spent, for, ‘access to a large | a 
he stored his mind with that 
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‘rapidity 3 yet, despite 
Inbour of such arduous works, be ‘ovnd time 


to contribute to the “ Review,” and 
‘alte biographical and erteal noes, and many 
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‘and various other matters, and through all 


Bezformed his judicial functions in the Court of 


lon. The fortune that flowed in from 90 
prolife and gifted a pen was expended to & con- 
‘siderable extent in enlarging and bi 
country seat at ADI . Upon the ac- 
cession of George TV. he was created a baronet, 

In 1896 the public were astounded to know, 
{p connection with the bankruptey of Constable, 
tho great Scotch publisher, that for years Sir 
‘Walter Scott had been trading with the firm as 


one of the partners, and deeply grieved to know 
‘that in bis declining years We hed became llable 
‘on thetrading estate for a sum eqnal to £147,000, 


Resolved, if |, to pay every shilling, Sir 
Walter commenced ia Belugts ak of wilting 
the “Life of Napoleon,” a work that, after six 
years incessant toll, he completed in'1832. A 
few ‘other works came from his pen, but his 
history of Napoleon was his last production 
deserving a. 9 ‘mention, Anxiety and 
fatigue at his heavy task, broke up his once 
Tobust constitution, and, after a few months of 
Iangaishment and fatuous weakness, the Great 
Unknown, as ie had for years been called, the 
‘Wizard of the North, expired at Abbotsford in 
1832, "By his exertions much of his heavy debt 
had been liquidated before his death, the sale of 
hhis works afterwards paid off the remainder. 
‘No anthor has ever been so liberally rewarded 
for his works as Sir Walter Scott, 
imputation on his otherwise spotless 





dinner at Edinburgh, April 23rd, 
1829, that Sir Walter Scott for the first time tore 
aside the veil of mystery connected with his 
Prose works, and divulged the fact that he was 
oe SCREWS.—The sree carpenters, 

EWS. —" screws used a 
malts, and others, for wood or metal 
at ie 
Sie acer ie eet 
ess and length is first cut off, which is then 
Placed in a hole or mould, with its upper orifice 
formed oy ea, head of ene screw is 

ats terse 

‘Wire into the counter-sinking of the mould. It 
is then called a “ blank,” and a number of these 
blanks are dropped into holes bored round the 
Periphery of a wheel, which revolves slowly, 
against a small circular saw driven with great 
rapidity, and cutting a“ thread,” or slit in the 
‘head of each blank; in turn”as it comes in con- 
‘tact with it; the wheel continuing to revolv 
Sa Seren 
out, so that the holes, when they again arrive 
‘Upwards, are ready to receive fresh blanks, 
‘The worm, if cut by hand, is made by means of 
‘a die of hard steel, having a hollow screw cut in 
it, which is screwed slowly, a backward and for- 
ward movement, on to the blank, cutting it 
intoa “ worm ;” when this is done by machinery 
the die is held fast while the screw is worked by 
Srotatory movement into it. The best screws 
for wood are slightly tapered, which enables 
‘them to be driven much more easily, while they 
‘hold equally fast. fe screws for mechanical 
Purposes are cut by a “ ,” the bar revolving 
whilst @ cutter is held to it, and moved onwards 
pane 


Simell screws for various purposes can be 





easily cut by means of a “screw plate” baving 
holes of luated sizes cut inside into hollor 
derows whlch ta pagal othe en of te we 
and gently turned ‘round till it is suffldenty 
oe 

SCREW-PROPELLER,.— These are instrt- 
ments placed at the back part of steam-reses 
for the purpose of propelling them through tie 
water. When first used, they had one or tro 
entire turns round the axis, but are now mut 
‘with two blades, each forming about ope-isc 
part only of one turn, and this is found to gr 
ore’ power with ese fetan, The yr 
is turned rapidly round in the water, fra 
which it meets with resistance in a direction 
perpendicular tothe surface of its blades; bas 
this {s oblique ‘to the direction of rotation, the 
force is exerted in two directions; one direct 
‘opposes this rotation, and is overcome by 
power of the steam-engine, the other is int 
direction towards the ship, overcoming the # 
trai ofthe Vesa and the Ricton and ust 
of the water; so that the ship is moved sls. 
and the propeller winds its way through te 
water in a spiral direction, as an ordinarysrev 
foes through the hollow screw made ft 

‘eaol traveling at epesd propa 
ihe arene revolutins, 

SCRIBE, Avoustin Evoens.—This celebs! 
French dramatic author was born at Pari it 
1791, and designed by his father for the len! 
proason, Dut hevieg ‘he salfrtan ti 
‘both his parents, it had so great an eft 
upon his mind, thet he neglected his stades 12 
could not be induced again to look upon the it 
as his: fobare meang of vlog, Having ser . 
eon ramet et 
Guardian, the celebrated advocate Beans 








Germain Delavigne, he, in 1811, produced bs 
in Delavigne, B11, produced bs 
‘ntiepael 





tion of a drama which was a perfect trismp 


His power of delineating character and of 
structing plots appeared inexhaustible, and 
ease with which he produced them in 

succession was truly astonishing. He 


doth the French and the Engliah 
hig fertile invention many of their 
triumphs. It is impossible to notice 
‘most popular of his plays, so 
number, but among the best 
operas ‘are, |The” Prophet,” 
Diamonds,”” “Fra Diavolo,” "and 
Diable.” ‘He dled in 1860, 

SCUTARI, or ISKUDAR, a a 
tantinople situated opposite to that city a8 
Danks of the Bosphorus in Asia Minor. Iiss 
is one of the most beautiful ate 
ott brillant views of Constantinople sx 
surrounding scenery are obtained from tht 
above it, It has a palace and gardens belt 
to the Sultan, a college of dervishes, arm 
public baths,’ and an extensive cemetery. I 
carries on considerable trade, being are 
Yous for the caravans which ‘come from 
{interior of Asia, Population 60,000. 
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SEA-ANEMONE, or Actinia.—These curious 
ereatures, were once thought to form a link 
Detween the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
‘Decause found attached to rocks and deriving 
‘nourishment, as supposed, from minute roots. 





Close inspection has shown that they are not 
stationary, but have a power of limited loco- 
motion, and ean form fresh attachments, When 
the antinal is in repose the tentacwa are drawn 
in and the conmion orifice closed, but when 
covered with water and searching for food the 
tentacula are extended, and move about with 
gentle undulating motion. When the anemone 





Jeaves the rock and changes its residence, it 
reverses its position and uses the fentacula’ as 
Jegs. When shells or pieces of raw fish are 

red them, if not too large they will be imme. 
‘iately seized and swallowed, and, by some ex. 
traordinary process, the fah extracted and the 


empty shell ejected. 

'BEA-COW.—The sea-cow inhabits the seas 
‘that wash the coasts of South America and 
‘western Africa, generally near the mouths of 
rivers. When full grown it extends from fifteen 
totwenty-eight feet. The head is rounded ; the 
‘teeth consist of eight grinders, above and be- 
Jow; the lips have strong mustachios, and 
‘the ‘mamma are pectoral. Vestiges of’ nails 
‘are apparent on the edges of their fing, which 
‘they employ in carrying their young, and in 
ereeping along the submarine meadows. As 
‘they raise the anterior part of the body verti- 
cally above the water, when seen from s dis- 
‘tance, they bear some resemblance to the 
Suman body, and are supposed to have origi- 
nated the ‘Tritons and Sirens of ancient dayy, 
‘the Maids of the Ocean and the Mermaids of 
modern times. 

SEA-HORSE.—The sea-horse, which sel- 
om exceeds ten or twelve inches in length, has 
received its imposing name from the fancied 
resemblance its little head bears to the profile 
of that noble animal, and ita dorsal fin, which 
uns slong from the head to the tall, bears to 

mane. “It Is of @ brown colour, variegated 
Above on the fore part with white and black 
‘streaks, and behind with dota. It is compressed 
sideways, and when ali is straight, but when 








dead it assumes various curves, most frequently 
curled up in the figure of the letter S, when its 
‘head is seen in ite supposed shape. 

‘SEA-OTTER.—The sea-otter, found in the 
northern parts of the Pacific Ocean, is double 
in size to the European species. Tt is much 
hunted by the British and Russians for its far, 
‘which 1s of a blackish velvet-looking appear 
ance, and extremely valuable. 

‘SEA-PORCUPINE.—The sea-poreupine, like 
the land animal from whente it takes its name, 
is covered over with long spines or prickles, 
which it has the power of erecting at pleasure, 
and has an ait-bag within, which, when angry, 
it inflates, and presents the form of a large ball, 
armed at all points, and not to be touched with 
impunity. When ‘at rest it appears flat and 
harmless, and differs in size from eight inches 
to upwards of two feet; the back is of a bluish 
colour, the sides and belly are white, the whole 
interspersed with light and dark brown spots, 
It is found in the Indian Ocean, and on the 
coast of Guinea. 

‘SEA-URCHIN.—The shell is @ spheroidal 
hollow vase, resembling a scooped apple, with 
number of bony prickles standing out on every. 
sides the mouth is placed downwards, the vent 
‘above. Besides these spines it has feet or tenta~ 











Beacurehin. 


ccula, which are the organs of its motion, visible 
only’in the water, as it withdraws them into the 
body when taken out of it. It ls oviparous and 
‘spawns in spring. Its flesh is reckoned as good 
as that of the lobster, and its eggs are esteemed 
great delicacy. 

'SEAL.—The common seal is about six feet 
{tn Jength, and of various colours. They abound 
‘on the northern coasts of Europe and America, 
and frequent in considerable numbers the west 
and northern isles and shores of Scotland and 
Ireland. In the Statistical Account it is said 
that Lochar abounds with the finest salmon, 
and, what is uncommon, the seal comes up from 
the’ ocean through a very rapid river in quest 
of this fish, and retires at the approach of winter. 
To the Greenlanders the seal Is a necessity of 
life, its flesh affords them food, its skin clothing, 
and its oil light, Formerly it used to be eaten 
in Britain, but it is now sought only for its fat 
and its skin. It is easily killed by a stroke on 
the nose, but it is otherwise very tenacious of 

fe. 

‘SEALING-WAX.—Sealing or Spanish wax 
is & composition of gum-lac melted and pre- 
pared with resins, and covered with some suitable 














Pigment. The best hard red sealing-wax 1 
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of shell-ise, well 
‘vermilion 


SECRETARY, or SNAKE-EATER, 
African bird, and 
grounds in the vieir 


general colour is bluish-ash, tipped with 

SEDAN CHAIRS, —8edan chairs were first 
introduced in Londen in 1634, when Sir Sanders 
Duncomb obtained the sole privilege to use, let, 
‘or hire a number of such covered chairs for 


‘The first sedan chair seen in 
England was in the reign of James I., and was 
‘used by the Duke of Buckingham to the great 
indignation of the people, who exclaimed that 
he was ‘is felléne-creatures 10 do the 
service of Beas. 


SEINE, a river of France rising in the 
mountains’ of Burgundy, and running north 
wards through Chumpayne 40 Troyes, where it 
receives the Aube,.and turning to the west is 
Joined by the Yonne, and; before reaching Paris, 
by the flare, a larger atream ‘flowing from the 
West, At Paris the eine varies from 800 to 
500 feet in width, wand soon after receives an 
addition by the sufux of the Olse, wien, pur- 
suing a windivg course 40 the northaarest, it 
passes Rouen, aiid discharges iteelf into the sea 
at Havrowde-Gruoe. ‘It hes -a leugth of 414 
tiles, for 360 of-hich itis navigable. 

SEINE, adepartmentin the north of France, 
of wich Paris is-the capital, with an area of 
181 square miles, It is traversed by the Seine, 
and covered with towns, villages, and manu- 
factories. Its industry is concentrated in the 
capital, ‘which it supplies with vegetables, 
peaches, ‘strawberries, and melons. It 
traversed by several railways, and the canals of 
St, Denis und St. Martin, » Population 1,423,000, 

SEINE, Lowen, a maritime department in 
the north of France. comprising the north-east 
art of the old province of Normandy. Iv has 
‘an area of 1300 square miles, and is well watered 
dy the Seine. ‘The soil is fertile, and a large 
proportion is covered with wood.’ It. produces 
corn, hemp, flax, hops, and fruits. Tt has many 
important inanufactares in the principal towns, 
Rouen being noted fur its cotton, and Kibouf. for 
ts woollen fabrics. 

SHAD.—The shad or elf-herring measures 
bout cigliteen inches, is greenish-black above, 
and slivery on the sides und stomach; the tail 
4s greatly forked. It leaves tiie sca in Say, and 
enters the rivers to ‘spawn, where itis not un- 
frequently taken in the salmon nets, The fry 
4s well known in the Thames by the name of 
white bale. 

SHAKESPEARE, Wruuua. This great and 
flustrious dramatte poet, the son of Jolin Shake 
‘Speare, a woulstapler of Strutford-on-Avon, in 
te county of Warwick, waa barn on the 28rd of 


























‘April, 1564, in the town where-his father wast 
Teputable and esseemed tradesman; hal bem 
Righ ballif, and was at the time of Shake 
epeare’s birth au alderman, and, though at 
one time evidently a person of -wealth md 
position, he seems towards the end of his lit, 
when encumbered with large family, to hart 
fallen into diffenities, or at all events into 
straitened cirenmstances, as tn 1579 he bel 
to be excused the payment of a tax of fourpencs 
levied ‘on all aldermen, -Boon afer this Jon 
Shakespeare resign manda gown, 

not improbably Joined the business of-a buicher 
with thet of a dealer in wool. Of the bans 
mother we know still Yess than of his father. 
Beyond the fact. that she was a gentlewoms, 
‘the daughiter of Robert Arden of Wellingcote,ia 
the same county, and styled a ‘+ worshipful ga- 
tleman,” we have no information whatere. 
William Shakespeare, the eldest of ten childres, 
‘was, when of sufficient age, placed at the fet 
grammar school of his native town, where pro 
bably the very incident he hus introduced 
in the “Merry Wives of Windsor,” betweet 
‘the pompons Welsh curate, Mrs. Page, and be 
son William, with regard to the declension oft 
adjective pronoun may have taken place At 
this school he probably scquired ali the learitg 
he possessed, with the little Latin and let 
Greek with which Johnson taunts him. Onlest- 
ing school, he seems to haverbeen piaced for & 
time in a lawyer's offies, or in some leval aeat 
where he aequired the’ professions) terme snd 
knowledge of jurisprudenee he eo frequent 
uses and'so repeatedly displays im tis erumstt 
works. Before he attained his eighteenth yeu 
Shakespeare, who had formed e boyish stuch- 
ment for the daughter of @ yeoman in the 
neighbourhood, one Anne Hathaway, im 
dently married her. though she was at the tai 
his senlor by at loast eight years. ‘The respa 
sibilities of « wife and expected family, with 
settled occupation or seeans of supporting the 
‘seems to have made him reckless and idle, forbé 
formed an acquaintance witha Groop of poschem, 
‘and with these dissolute companions for a Ua¢ 
pursued his nefarious calling of stealing gum 
Being detected in deer stealing in the pt 
‘of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Churlecote, near Sir 
ford, he was brought before that gentleman, it 
hia capacity of Justioe of the peace. The indi 
nation of the justice was so great that Shak 
speare, dreading worsvoonsequencesfound meas! 
to eacapo from:his native town, and, hastenbt 
to London, was soon Jeet in ‘the ‘magnitadt 
of the eapital ; before leaving, however, Shalt 
speare wrote a short doggrel ballad, expremied 
his contempt for Sir Thoraas, which he took ca 
not only to eiraulate ainong the townsfolk, dat 
even affixed copies to the park gates. “Tot 
Justice Shaliow und Sir Hugh Evans are prob 
bly ‘portratts, the former of Sir Thomas Lue 
the latter of the head master of the ucadeay 
where he was-eduested. ‘In 1586, or when s 
the age of twenty-taro, Shakespeare arrived it 
London, and for & time ia suid to have.picked 
4 preearious eaistence by holding the horse 
the gentlemen who rode to the Globe Treat 





Bankside, .From this wacertain occupation 
‘appears to have obtained « footing inade th 
theatre as onll-boy or assistantpramptst: 


his advent to the theatre has been suyposet 
have been facilitated by.a fellow-owoens 
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‘Thomas Green, an actor at the Globe; be thisas 
it may, from the inferior grade of’ call-boy 
‘Shakespeare in time advanced to the boards and 
became a regular stock actor, though his line of 
Dusiness can only be vaguely inferred from the 
few parts he is known to have represented in his 
‘own pieces; Dut, as it was some years after his, 
entering a theatre before he became a dramatic 
‘suthor, we obtain littleinformation on that point, 
as he might have risen in his profession, or, a3 
author, selected his own parts, 

The ghost in ‘' Hamlet,” which he is known to 
‘have played, is always now entrusted to aleading 
‘actor, and ranks in consequence and degree after 
Hamlet. The date at which Shakespeare's plays 
‘were written and first acted has been 80 long a 
subject of controversy, that we shall not attempt 
to. give is pieces. in chronological order, or 
‘pause to inquire whether “ Komeo and Juliet,’ 
“Richard IL.” the first part of Henry VI.." or 
“Hamlet,” was his irst production, though each 
‘has beenasserted to have been thefirat; 1589, by 
‘ome, and 1592, by others, have been declared the 
dates at whieh’ his first dramatic effort was put 








‘upon the stage; the truth probably lles between | 


both. ‘The success that attended his career as 
‘an author was immediate and continuous; his 
Productions seem to have revolutioniaed the 
‘tage, and excited a passion for stage represen- 
‘tations not-before experienced. His great genius 
early obtained him the patronage and favour of 
Elizabeth, who was extremely fond of a theatre, 
Dealdes giving him the steady friendahip of the 
Earl of Southampton, and that of all the noble 
and learned in the land, Even James himself 
‘wrote an autograph letter to Shakespeare, com- 
plimenting him on his rare genius ; this letter 
‘was in acknowledgment of the compliment paid 
to him by the anthor in‘“Macbeth.” Having 
Become Joint proprietor and manager of the 
Globe Theatre, he realized a handsome indepen- 
dence, and, having purchased a house and small 
estate in his native town, which he styled New 
Place, he sold his share in the Globe, and in 
1614 quitted London for the last time, and, tak- 
‘ng up his reidence at Stratford, occupied the 
‘remainder of his time in the peaceful discharge 
of domestic and provincial duties, and in com- 
Bieting, the last of his dramatic works, © King 

«Winter's Tale,” and“ The Tempest.” Be- 
sides his thirty-seven dramas, Shakespeare wrote 
the poems of “Venus and Adonis,” “ Lucrece,”” 
and numerous sonnets. Shakespeare died at New 
‘Place, Stratford, on the fifty-second anniversary 
of his birth, a:p., 1616, leaving two daugh- 
ters; Susannah, who married Dr. Halt, and died 
in 1649, aged sixty-six; and Judith, married 
to Mr, Thomas Quiney, and died in 1662, in her 
seventy-seventh year ;' one other child, a boy, 
Hamnet, had died in his twelfth year, in 


‘Mrs. Hall left one child, and Mrs. Quiney 
‘three ; in the possession of the descendants of 
‘these children the estate remained till after the 
civil wars, when the family of the original pos- 
seasors of the estate repurchased it from Shake- 
‘speare’s: ildren. Henrietta, the Queen of 
Charles L, during the war resided for three 
me at New » in the lifetime of Mrs. 

SHAMROCK, a trefoil plant, applied both to 
‘the. wood ‘Oxalis acetosella, and in Ireland: 








shamrock is not a plant with three distinct. 
eaves disposed like a flewr-de-lys, but a plant 
‘whose leaves are set in ‘three divisions, eaclt leaf 
having the scolloping of three leaves round its 
‘surface, 80 a8 to convey the idea of three leaves 
having been blended together at their bases. 
SHANNON, & large river in the west of 
Ireland, and one of the finest in the United 
Kingdom, The Shannon has an extreme 
length of 220 miles, and is divided into the 
Upper and Lower Shannon, The Upper Shan- 
non, by far the longest and. narrowest part of 
the river, rises in the mountains of Ulster at 
the north-west extremity of the county, of 
Cavan from the Kulkeah Mountains, and fio 
south enters and passes through Lough Allen, tl 
‘quitting the county of Leitrim, it flows south’ an 
east and south-west to the town of Banagher, 
forming from this portion of its course the boun- 
dary between Connaught and Leinster. From. 
Bariagher the river has iret asouth-west and then 
‘southerly course till, a little above the city of 
Limerick, it divides into two branches, which, 
flowing round King’s Island, the most ancient 
part of the city, unite below to form the Lower 
Shannon. Frou its rise in Cavan to its en~ 
circling the King’s Island the river has a length 
of 180° miles, flows through Loughs Allen, 
Corey, Bofiin, Forbes, Ree, and Derg, In this 
course the river is greatly interrupted by shal- 
lows, falls, and rocks, impeding all navigation 
many canals, however, have been constructed to 
overcome these difficulties, and connect the 
clearer portions of channel. The Lower Shan- 
non, from Limerick to the mouth of its estuary in 
the "Atlantic, lias a length of forty miles and 
‘breadth of from one to seven miles; though 
‘the channel in places is obstructed by islands, 
rocks, and shoals. It has, however, good anchor- 
age everywhere, and forms a harbour of refuge 
for ships against the force of westerly gales. 
SHARK.—The tribe to which this animal 
belongs is tite fiercest and most ravenous of al 
the inhabitants of the deep. ‘The pre-eminene 
in magnitude and voracity must, however, b 
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‘shark, toring. 


given ‘to the white shark, the inhabitant of 
tropical waters, espectatty ‘the-Atlantic. This 
Hage fi, averaging fram twenty-five to. thirty 
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fect im length, has a large Gattish head fur- 
‘lahed with tmmense rolling eyes capable of| 
motion and sight in all directions; its enormous 
ments armed with several rove of sharp and 
obliquely-pointed teeth, lying fet in the gums 
When the fish is at rest or pamive, but starting 
Up ike a chewrns de frie of bayoncta the instant 
shark opens his mouth or attempta to spring 
on his prey, inflict an instant death by & 
hundred wounds. The number of rows of teeth 
‘are by some naturalists sald to indicate the age 
Of the tah. In swimming the sherk 1s regarded 
fs the swifteat of the fish tribe, as he can dart 
‘long the sea, or rush upwards from the lowest 
depths, with’ incredible velocity. The shark 
Sextremely tenacious of life, abd even in his 
agonies is very dangerous, aa the power 
realding in his tal is truly formidable, In con- 
Sequence of the construction of his mouth, the 
‘upper jaw considerably overlapping the lower, 
the shark is compelled to turn on his side before 
‘making his final rush on his prey ; the momen- 
tary delay this change of posture necesaitates 
often affords the unfortunate mariner his on} 
Sianes of safety. So voracious are these ani- 
suutls “that the entire bodies of children and 
Youths have been found tn their stomachs. The 
ahark belongs to the Plagicstomata or second 
sub-order of the Selackia, 

SHARP. Janes, Ancusisuor ov Sr. 
Axonzwa, « Protestant divine, born in Banff. 
ahire, North Britain, in 1618, and educated for 
the ministry at the University of Aberdeen. 
Having refused to subscribe to the Solemn 
League and Covenant in 1638, he was compelled 
for a time to retire to England, but, having ob- 
tained some infinential patrons’ among. the 
English and Scotch nobility, he returned to his 
native country, and obtained the ministry of 
Grail ands professorship in the University of 
St. Andrews. Having always been a staunch 
royalist, he was selected by Monk on the death 
of Cromwell to carry over a message to. the 
exiled Charles at Breda, expecially as the head 
of the church party, to obtain a guarantee from 
the king that the Presbyterian faith should re- 
main intact. Charles, however, was bent on 
Testoring the prelacy, and Sharp, having deserted 
‘his party, was soon after the Restoration re- 
warded with the archbishopric of St. Andrews, 
(oF the primacy of Scotland. 

‘This desertion of his party made him odious to 
the whole nation, while the cruelties he wasinown 
to have connived at, if not encouraged, against 
the Covenanters, excited public hatred to such a 
degree that he was openly fired at in the streets 
of Edinburgh, and no one attempted to arrest 
the assassin, while among the fanatical party of 
the Presbyterians his murder was contemplated 
‘42.4 meritorious act and a deed most acceptable 
to God. This man, Mitchell, was some years 
after arrested neat the primate with loaded 
‘Pistols, and, though both the archbishop and the 
‘couneli solemnly swore to grant him a free 
pardon if he confessed who were implicated in 











the attempted murder, they broke thelr oath, 
condemmed him on his own evidence, and exe- 
cuted him. ‘The primate had a factotum, om 





Carmichael, whose cruelty and tyrann; 
master’s service had rendered him so 

that nine men lay in ambush on Magus Moor, 
‘three miles from St. Andrews, where Carmichael 
"expected to pass, with tip intention of mar- 
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hands, and immediately discharged 
Dullets into the carriage where the 
with his daughter was seated. 
ever, he was uninjured, they 
his coach, and, while his danghter vainly 
to cover his body with her arms, the in 
‘assassins drove their swords and. dirks 
Dreast, and, leaving his dead body for 
fed servana to ety 10 the’ ephcopal 
mounted their horses and quitted 
‘moor, 1769. Archbishop 

prelate of St. Andrews who perished by 
fury or private revenge. 
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‘hape and colour of its leaves, and grows from 
lghteen to twenty feet in height. The shea t 
‘vegetable butter is formed in the nut, and ob- 
tained pure by crushing, boiling, and straining 


the produce of the nut The nuts grow it 
‘bunches, and are fo, the “boughs Oy 


slender ‘laments, and are individually 
shape and aize of pigeons’ eggs, and of a 
late colour. 

SHEEP.—The domestic sheep have 
0 diversified and multiplied that it wold 
impossible to give a description of them in tit 
work. The most important varieties of tbe 
species will be found under their epectal heads. 

SHEERNESS, a seaport town and naril 
arsenal in England, in the county of Kent, so! 
situated at the north-western point of the Isle o 
Sheppey, near the mouth of the Medway, three 
tiles “from Queensborough, and _forty-nie 
cast from London by road, - The town is divided 
{nto three parts— the town proper, including he 
fortress and dockyard, Bue Town, and se 
Town, The fortress, built im the time of 
Charles IL, is erected ‘on the extreme point of 
the island where its batterles front the Tbames. 
‘The dockyards are very large, and capable 
building and recelving War-ahipe of the 


“The town of Sheerness has of late yet 
undergone very grest alteration and import 
MGHEFFIELD, u frge and Important mest 

a Tange, an 
facturing town Ia the west riding’ of Yorhi, 
situated on several aclivitia of allp or wart 
ofland between four small rivers, the Par, 
fara We large fiver Boas and Te by val 
lange fiver Don, an 
miles ‘north-north-west, trom Landon. Ti 
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town, though not handsomely or regality 
Dullt, is well paved and lighted, and has sever 
commanding buildings; the town hall, cutie? 


hall, corn exchange, ‘assembly rooms, 





office, Public baths, and infirms are song 
some of the best. It has alsos¢ school, 
8 medical achool, besides 8 oddest, 
mechanics’ institute and and sere 
other very estimable educat ‘and scien 

establishments, Sheffield has long been col 
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‘rated for te manufectares in metals, especially 
in catlery, for which indeed it holds the foremost 
in the world. Tt hag also foundries for brass, 
and white metal, carpet manufsctures, and 
‘Rorse-hair weaving; lead works and cotton 
mulls contribute a8 well to the general industry 
of the town. Four bridges span the Don—three 
of stone and one of fron, while many bridges of 
‘minor importance cross the Sheaf and the other 
streams, The parish contains twenty churches, 
Desides numerous places of worship for dissen- 
ters. The most important and interesting of all 
these structures, forty-six in number, is the old 
cruciform parish chnrch, erected in the reign of 
‘Henry I. in the twelfth century, The others of 
most, nota are St. Georze's, St, Philip's, St, 
‘Mary’, and St. James's, and the Catholic chapel 
‘bullt in the decorated style, with steeple 200 
feet high. “The cemetery, a'mile from the town, 
and the botanical gardens are probably un- 
ivalled for beauty of situation, and with the 
park of twenty acres of pleasure grounds. of late 
years thrown open by the Duke of Norfolk, 
‘Comprise the chief attractions of this thriving 
and important town. The town obtained a 
charter from Edward L., and was distingulshed 
{for its cutlery coods even in the time of Chancer 
in the fourteenth century. It is governed by a 
‘mayor, thirteen aldermen, and forty-two coun- 
cefllors, and returns two members to Parliament 
from 738 regiatered electors, Population, 
SHEKEL, a Jewish weight equivalent to halt 
an ounce avoirinpois. Also, a Jewish coin of 
‘the value of two shillings and sevenpence sterling. 
‘There were, however, several standards of the 
shekel, and many opinions are entertained 
respecting its real valne. ‘The value of the gold 
shekel is abont £1 166. 6d. 
‘SHELLEY, Pencr Bresns, s modern Engiiah 
, the eldest son of Sir ‘Timothy Shelley, 
art., born in Sussex in 1792; received his 
rudimentary education at Eton, from which 
seminary, in consequence of his eccentric habit 
hhe was removed before the usual time. and sent 
to Oxford, whence, from his irregularities and 
open decltration of athelstical opinions, he was 
expelled. This conduct, Joined with « very im- 
Dradent marrige contracted with the daghter 
‘8 coffee-house keeper, greatly estranged him 
from his family. After the birth of two 
children Shelley separated from his wife, who 
ftoon after his desertion committed suicide. 
Before the scandal this affair had created had 
‘subsided Shelley married Miss Godwin, the 
daughter of Mary Wolstonecroft and William 
Godwin, author of “Caleb Williams.” By an 
order of the Lord Chancellor he was deprived of 
‘the guardianship of his children, in consequence 
Of his athelntical and, ast was alleged, immoral 

















opinions, upon which Shelley and his wife set 
‘out for Italy, where he renewed his acquain- 
tance with Lord Byron and Lelgh Hunt. While 
realding in the kingdom of Sardinis, on the 8th 


of July, 1822. he was returning home in « boat 
neross the Gulf of Specsia, when he was over- 
taken by a violent storm, the boat was capsized, 
and Shelley unfortunately drowned, Fifteen 
lays afterwards, agreeably to an  often- 
wxpressed wish, his body was burnt on the sea- 


‘thens Chained,” “Alaster, or the Spirit of 
Solitude.” * Queen Mab,” and the “ Cencl.”” 
SHELLEY, Manz, Mns.—This lady, the 
wife of the preceding, was the daughter of 
‘William Godwin and Mary Wolstonecroft, and 
born in 1798. While travelling in Ttaly with 
her father and Mr. Shelley, the acquaintance 
Which subsequently ripened 'into affection and 
marriage was formed, she on the death of his 
first wife in 1816 becoming Mrs. Shelley. The 
first remarkable evidence of this lady's extra- 
ordinary powers was shown in her novel of 
“Frankenstein,” first published during the life 
of her husband while in Italy, Subsequently to 
Shelley's death she wrote “The Last Man, 
“Rambles in Germany,” “Falkland.” and an 
edition of her husband's works with copious 
otes and letters, Mrs, Shelley dled in London 
SHENSTONE, Wrtztaw, an English pastoral 
poet, born in Shropshire in 1714, and who, after 
‘completing his education at Oxford and devoting, 
some years to travel, took up his residence st 
his native village and paternal estate, where he 
‘wrote the several works which have placed thelr 
author in the temple of poetical fame, As a poet 
Shenstone is chlefly distinguished for his ex- 
treme simplicity of expression and facility of 
construction. ‘His most important work is 
poem called the “* Schoolmistress ;” which with 
orals, elegles, songs, and sonnets, constitute 
list of productions. Shenstone died in 1763. 
SHEPPEY, Jets or, & small island on the 
eastern coast of Kent, to which it, appertains, 
‘and situated at the mouth of the Thames and 
Medway, and parted from the const by a strait 
called the Swale. The Isle of Sheppey hi 
fengeh of eleven miles by a breadth of eight, and 
presents a flat marshy surface well adapted for 
Dastnrage. Chief town Sheerness. “Population 


508. 
SHERIDAN, Ricuanp Barnster.—This 
celebrated orator and dramatist was the son of 
the eminent lexicographer Thomas Sheridan, 
and born in Dublin in 1751. After acquiring 
the rudiments of education’ in his native city 
the was sent to Harrow, where he remained for 
some years, but so litte did he proft, by. his 
residence at this school, that when he left it he 
took with him the reputation of being the most 
perfect dunce in the establishment. He was 
then entered of the Inner Temple, and led = 
Kind of roving life for some time, till, having 
‘met the beantiful Miss Lindley, a popular singer 
ofthe day, he eloped with her to the continent, 
where he’ soon after married her, living for 
some time on the money which an amorors old 
leman at Bath had settled on the inconstant 
uty. This, however, being exhausted, he was 
compelied to exert himself to procure « means 
of subsistence, and, embracing literature a8 & 
Profession, produced at the age of twenty-four his 
admirable comedy of the * Rivals;” this was 
followed by “St. Patrick's Day,” by the opera of 
the Duenna,” the best musical drama on the 
stage, and lexily, by his great achievement the 
“Schoo! for Scandal.” The immense popularity 
of these pleces enabled Sheridan, partiy by the 
‘money they realized, and partly by the influence 
they procured him, ‘to become Jemee of Drury 




















ibore, and the ashes buried in an urn near the 
semains of his friend Keats at The 
ihief poetical works of Shelley are “Prome- 








Lane Theatre, “A Trip to Scarborough,” an 
japtation from Vanbragh’s piece of’ the 
“Relapm,” and the faree of the * Critic’ were 
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the next of his pen after 


Productions becoming z 
manaxer. In 1780 he entered the House under cities presents on a nearer 
‘of Fox, and soon gave evidence of "interesting 


‘the. 
‘that genins which subsequent! 


‘delighted al: 
hearens, As a member of 


' 


orange and myrtle—like. most Mabanmelso 

inspection fr le 
‘appearance, ite streets being, 24iT0% 
‘and dirty, while its sole claim to me- 


arliament his! nificence rests on a few public buildings such ts 


speeches abounded in passages of wit and elo-' its bazaar or market, place, the most imi 


Hoare inarbe was soon regarded ax the moet 
sited leader of the Whig or opposition party. 
‘was not, however, till the tial of Warren 
‘Hastings that the power of his oratory was fully 
felt or understood. On that occasion the 
Fandeur of ha words and the brlianey of is 
e8 spell-bound his auditory and held the 
House in speechless admiration. In 1792, his 
‘wife having died, he married the young "and 
accomplished daughter of the Dean of Win- 
‘chester, sold his share in the theatre, aad bought 
‘am estate in Surrey. From this time his health, 
his fame, and his ability declined, and the re- 
main ler of his life, as the dawn of it had been, 
Decaine s long paltry shuffle: trick and evasion, 
falseliood and debt, affluence and poverty, in 
contemptible and ghastly contrasts, marked the 
closing years of tis life, till death in 1816 termi- 
nated te serio-tragic drama, Two adaptations 
from the German of Kotzebue, the plays of the 
Stranger? and “Pizarro,” were the last of Is 
Mterary labours, Sheridan, who had died 80 
eeply in debt that his body, being arrested, could 
not be buried till his debts were paid, obtained 
the honour of .« public faneral, his corpse being 
followed to Westminster Abbey by the Prince 
‘Regent und the first in the land as mourners, 

SHETLAND or ZETLAND ISLES, a group 
of about thirty islands in the North’ Atlantic 
Ocean, mostly between the latitudes, of 59° 51° 
and 66° 50 N., and longitudes 0° 44” and 1° 44’ 
‘W. With the Ommyer Istanps (which see) 
‘they form » county of Scotland, 

SHIELDS, Nour, a market town and port 
4a Northumberland, situated on the Tyne, eight 
alles from Neweastle, on its north bank. Few 
‘towns have advanced more rapidly in the last fifty 
years than North Shields, for, independently of 
Dew streets, handsome buildings, and sanitary 
alterutions common to modern towns, Shields is 
‘equi to any town of its size in those social and 
educational institutions which characterize the 
advancement of the times. ‘The whole river front 
is covered with quays, and its barbour is estimated 
to hold 2000 sail of merchantmen. Two-thirds 
of the export coal trade is carried on at this 
‘Port, which has besides considerable trade. with 
the Baltic, ‘The mannfactures are cunvas, ropes, 
naval stores, hats, &e. Population of ‘Nort. 
‘Shields and ‘fynemouth, 33,991. 

SHIELDS, Sours, & market town in the 
county of Dartam, at the mouth of the Tyne on 
ita south bunk, and. directly facing North 

‘The streets are narrow and dirty, and 
the houses but peorly built, though the town 
Ponsesses « few good Dulldings, and has several 
schools and some good charities, The manufac 
tures consist of. glass, soap, soda, ropes, Ac, 
Population 35,223. 

SHIRAS of SHIRAZ, city of Peraia.in the 
province of Fars, of which it is the capital, aaJt 
‘was at, one time of the empire, This clty— 
famed over the east for its exquisite beanty, being 
embovoined in gardens, orchurds, and sweel- 
Weented uroves, ita buildings trellised in roses, 


dommes and minarets rising from woods. of 
































, and produced such an effect on the | of all. 
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‘The mannfactures are siks, cures 
sword blades, and pottery, with some celebuch 
‘wine from grapes grown’ on, the neighbetcig 
hills, Population, 


30,000. ‘ 
SHIRVAN, a province of Rnssia in Asis 


var 


ms 
‘The 


population. 
SHOES.—A shoe is a covering for the ot, 
now usually made of leather ; but in differs 
‘ages and countries shoes have been made of te) 
various materials. have been fs 





over with a very white linen 
pricata of the Sun. 

with precious stones, ‘The Indians, lke OM 
Sa a Gee oe 

rus. "Pythagoras would have 
‘rear shoes made of the bark of tees; pb, 
that they might not wear any which were malt 
of the skins of animals, a3 they refreined {03 
‘the use of everything that had life. The Ta 
always put off their shoes and leave thems! Ot 
doors of the mosques. In. the relgn of Ea 
ing ta Haga a og aa ae 
ri ‘with long 

upwards from the. toe, and. fastened by set 
chains or Jaces ta the knees, a custom whi et? 
prohibited by. 8 pensl statute in the samt 
monarch’s relgn. A pair of shoes is sor 
among other curiositios at St, Peterbark 
which belonged to Peter the Great that bad bt? 
soled several times. “A Persian peasant, wats 
elevated from his hovel to the palact of 
fovareign, kept with care his original wood 
shoes to femind him of his Brat bumnble suis 
‘The Young Pretender, after his defest st 


‘wore his ¢ 





‘akuiked about the Hebrides for 


"Port Dee it 





‘great guns oF cannon are 
iron, but for small arms leaden 
which are east to ft the bora 
‘OF yurposes 
different sizes they 
Tee tle aut aing arene 
it; the object of mi 
thos divide better, ax ives buen found 
Flence that lead alone does, 
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‘This mixture, while in a fiuld state, ts poured 
through a colander or sleve made of iron, and 
‘having the bottom penetrated with small holes 
‘to suit the size of the shot tobe made, ‘These 
colanders are placed at the top of a high batldi 
Like tower, and the melted metal runs throug! 
‘do perforations in fine streams, and separates 





‘Shot Tower, 
nto single drops as it falis. At the bottom of 
the building the shots are received in vessels of 


water to cool them, in these vessels all the 
Little globales are not exactly of the same size, 
although the holes in the colanders regulate this 
‘toa certain extent, moreover they are not all 
round; they have therefore to be sorted, which 
4s done by placing the shot by handfais tpon 
‘board slightly tilted, so that the round ones roll 
‘to the bottom and’are received in a box, those 
Chat are crooked, &c., fe behind on the board, 
amd are put asidé to be re-melted. The shot in 
‘the box have next to be sorted as to size ; this 
is done by means of two sieves, the holes of one 
‘aleve are a little larger than the size of the shot 
required, and this retains therefore all that are 
‘too large; the next has holes a little Jess than 
‘the shot, and this retains the right size, and lets 
‘all the shot that are too small pass through ; by 
these simple means the shot are separated into 
smnany sizes, which are numbered, The shot have 
‘Tow to be finished, which is done by turning them 
‘mixed with a little black-lead in a sort of barrel, 
‘which gives them black shining surface, and 
‘Fubs off any roughness 

SHOVEL, Sin Ctovpestx.—This gallant 
snd distinguished British admiral, whose un- 
‘timely fate was s0 deeply mourned, was born of 











poor and humble parents in the year 1650, and 
being early sent to sea, commenced his nautical 
career as acabin boy ; from themercantile, while 
yet a led, he passed to the Royal navy, and a8 
early as 1674 was engaged in the Mediterranean, 
where, in several dashing cutting-out exploits he 
so greatly distinguished himself that before he 
left the station he obtained  eaptain's commis 
sion. His encounters with the French also 
added largely to his reputation as a bold, skilful 
officer, while for his conduct in Bantry Bay he 
‘was subsequently knighted. ‘The next impor 
tant services of Sir Cloudesley were the bom- 
bardment of Dunkirk and afterwards of Calais, 
‘which latter town was almost reduced to a heap 
ofrains, He was subsequently entrusted with 
‘fleet with orders to sweep the Mediterranean 
of the enemy, and, after participating in several 
gallant actions, in 1705 took Barcelona, and, 
though the French fleet had been annihilated 41, 
the Mediterranean, this action, the reduction of 
Bareelons, was regarded as the most important 
service of the year. In 1707 Rear- Admiral Sir C. 
Shovel set sail with aiarze fleet to the ald of t 
Spanish monarch Charles, and, having landed 
‘the troops and stores in Spain and effected his 
orders, returned to England with one squadron 
‘of his’ fleet, and while in soundings on the 
night of October 23nd got involved in the Scilly 
Islands, and before the leading ships could be 
worked off, the flazship and three others were 
flung on the rocks, and instantly broke up. ‘The 
‘admiral sank with every soul on board, and mly 
twenty-four men and one officer eseaped out of 
the crew of the other three. Sir Clouderley’s 
ody, being washed on shore, was sent to Porta- 
mouth, and subsequently to’ London for inter. 
ment in Westminster Abbey, where a monument 
‘was raised over his tomb. 

SHREWSBURY, un ancient and beautifully- 
situated town in Shropshire, of which it fs the 
capital, being sitnated on the Severn, thirty- 
eight miles south-by-west from Chester and 138 
north-west from London. Shrewsbury stands 
‘on high ground upon two hills on the north bank 
of the Severn, many of its streets overlooking 
the river and giving it a commanding appear- 
ance. Shrewsbury is a Parliamentary. borough 
and a place of great antiquity, having been 
duilt by the Britons on the rains of the Roman 
city of Uriconium. ‘The Anglo-Saxons called it 
Serobbesbyrig, from being situated in a serubt 
‘or bushy spot’: from this name jts modern ti 
hhas been derived. ‘The streets, like those of all 
‘our old cities, are generally narrow and irre 
Tar; the houses, however, bear a stamp of 
great antiquity, which from ‘the frequent inter- 
mixture of handsome modern buildings gives 
them a still more picturesque effect. Two fine 
stone bridges span the river from east to west, 
one named the Welsh, the other the English 
bridge, The buildings of chief note sre the 
county hall, culldhall. the market square, with 
its statue of Lord Clive, midtary dcpét, and a 
fine Doric column and statue of Lord Hill, 134 
feet in the shaft. Among its ecclestantical struc- 
tures of most note are St. Alkmund’s, a crucl- 
form building founded in 912 by Fthelfieda, 
daughter of Alfred the Great, St. Chai's, 36 

's, St. Michaels, the abbey church. with 
St. Giles's, St. George's, and Trinicy Church 5 
besides dissenting places’ of worship, a prison, 
hospital, and other buildings The mmanutac= 
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here by lontgomery soon after the 
Conquest, of which the ruled Keep only now 
‘Femains, a handsome modern ‘ocetpy- 
ng the site of another portion. In the reign of 


‘Yerted into pleasant walks ; indeed, few towns of 
‘England have more lovely ‘walks and environs, 
‘the beautiful avenuesof trees near the river, and 
known as the “* Quarry,” presenting as charming 
‘® retreat as can de well imagined. The Raven 
Hotel and the antiquities about the town are 
‘Worthy of notice. Without the walls, on the 
‘20th of July, 1403, was fought the celebrated 
Dattle between Henry IV. and the rebel army of 
Hotspur, known as the battle of Shrewsbut 
‘The borough retums two members to Paria- 
ment from 1404 registered electors, and 8 popu- 
Tation of 2,088, "°° -_ 

SHRIMP. — The shrimp fs a well-known little 
fish of the jobster kind, having long slender 
feelers, and between them'two projecting lamin. 
‘They lave three pair of legs, and a seven-jointed 
tail. ‘They abound in all the sandy shores of 
Britain, ascend into the rivers, and are found in 
‘the ponds of salt marshes. 

SHROPSHIRE or SALOP, an inland county 
of England in the north-west, bounded on the 
north by Cheshire, south by Radnor and Here- 
ford, west by Denbigh and Montgomery, and 
‘east by Stafford and Worcester, and has an area 
‘f 1343 square miles. In the south the country 
ig generally mountainous, but towards the 
orth presents a level surface. ‘The Severn is 
‘the principal river, though several streams of 
Good ize low through the county, the Teme, 

brooke, Weaver, and Ony being the chief. 
‘The pasturage is ‘very abundant, and large 
‘Guantities of dairy produce are obtained, par 
Heularly cheese; the crops are the same 2s 
those common to'the kingdom generally. ‘The 
mineral products ure coal, iron, lead, salt, lime- 
Stone, &e. ‘The manufactures of the county 
embrace all kinds of ironwork, pottery, clay 
‘Pipes, buttons, gloves, paper, woollen cloits, and 
Dlankets, ‘The facilities afforded by canals and 
railways have of lute years very materially 
advanced both the trade and manufactures of 
‘the county. Salop returns four members to 
Parliament; two for the northern division from 
4076 registered electors, and two for the 
southern division from 3299 registered electors, 
Shrewsbury is the county town, the county 
‘deing sometimes called Shrewsburyshire, Total 
‘Population in 1861, 240,876, 

‘SIAM.—An extensive kingdom of Further 

India, situated in the centre of the great Mala- 
fan peninsula, bounded on the north by the 
States and Laos, south by Malacca and 

‘the Gulf of Siam, east by Anam, and west by 
‘the provinces of ‘Tenasseriin ; has a length of 900 
by @ breadth of 400 miles, and is obliquely 
‘traversed by a lofty range of mountains known 
‘asthe Menan chain. The country consists in 
ehief of mountains, awainps, and Jungle, a very 
small portion veing in a state of cultivation. 
‘The principal rivers ure the Kombooree, Menan, 
and the Bang-Pa-Kong, all running south, and 
their numerous tributaries, ‘The wild animals of 
Slam Include monkeys of many varieties, ante- 


























opes, buffaloes, tigers, leopards, rhinocercs, 
elephants, bears, and wild boars. "The vegelae 
products are sugar,tobacco, pepper, cotton, cate 
ago, and Immense quantities of rice, whichmay 
be: jasthestaple of thecountry. Imes 
foresta of teak and other hard timber grow nal 
parts, while the value of sandal, Sapan roeevtd, 
and other fancy trees obtained here is very gral 
Next in abundance is fruit, whieh is yielded i 


Hoang but of shame q 
ter quantity and of richer flavour tht 
Sry country of india, The mineral weuld 
Slam is no doubt large, but it has never bet 
properly worked. Gold, silver, tin, and aninay 
Ere the principal metals with which ve 1 
Sequainted, The number of goms or 
Hones found, however, is very ares 
exports are the mé 
fina fancy woods, ivory, betel, peppef, "2 
Tattans, diamonds, and other 
The religion of the people is Buddhism. ee 
yemment is a deapotic monarchy, the pee 
being the absolute property of the soverei 
completely his slaves that, by his tyr 
decree, It is death for a subject even 10 met 
Hon tite king's name. ‘The natives are ol 
Mongolian family, and remarkable tot det 
cleanliness, orderly manners, and lusanicy, ' 
fo backward in arts and munufactures that 8 
fan neither manufacture cotton like the Hisiot 
porcelain like the Japanese, of sik tke 
Reighbours of China, "The temples of Siz #9 
the most magnificent in India, and the lngut 
employed in their religion distinet from ts 
common life. ‘They are passionately aust! 
to music and poetry, and are greatly added? 
plays and puppets," Though commerce 
Course has existed between Siam and this co 
try since the middle of the seventeenth cei 
iE was ot ul 1860 hat any diplomat 
were established ; inthat year some 
Rrrived in this country from the king of Si2 
‘The capital of the country is Bankok, bat 
100,000 inhabitants, and the populton 
Kingdom 6,000,000, f 
'SIAMANG.—The Sismang Monkey x38 
covered by Sir Stamford Raffles, in Sasi, 
Te is about three feet in height ani is entre} 
a jet black colour. At daybreak and ‘! 
they assemble In numerous troups, an! Hae 
the forest resound with their howling®, bt 
Guring the day they remain silent and Wass 
In their general habits they are aluxg 
cowardly, except in the case of a mule." 
Wil rather be taken than leave her woul 
Young. ‘They have been seen to ears US 
iittle ones to the banks of w stream a 
tiem, notwlthscanding their eries, und wilt 
ary them in a most careful manner. 
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SIAMIRI.—The Stamtri Monkey is a beauti- 
fal little creature, about seven to nine inches in 
Tength, having a tail about thirteen or fourteen, 
only semi-prehensile, aiding it to climb but not 
0 hold firmly; on’ the upper part the body 
is greenish yellow, on the lower white, with the 
‘extremities red, 

SIBERIA, the immense tract of Northern 
‘Asia comprising the greater portion of Asiatic 
‘Russia, extending from the Ural Mountains in 
the west, to the Pacifle Ocean and Bebring’s 
Straits in the east, and from the Aretic Ocean in 
‘the north to the Altal and Savanak chain of 
mountains on the south, partingit from 
‘and the Chinese Empire. Siberia with the Cau- 
asian provinces, comprising Russia in Asia, has 
‘an extreme length of 4000 miles by a breadth of 
1900, and a su ‘area of 5,200,000 square 
milles, the whole lying between the latitudes of 
40? and 76° north, and the longitudes of 50° east, 
to 170° west. This immense extent ot country 
4s shut in on the west for at least 1200 miles of 
its breadth by the Ural chain of Alps, along its 
southern frontier by the Great and Little Altal 
range, and on its east by the Sayanakui Moun- 
tains, while some smaller ranges, offshoots from 
the two last, intersect the country in anorth-east 
and north-westerly direction, From these the 
Jand gradually declines in a succeasion of vast 
‘steppes or plains to the Arctic Ocean, where walls 
‘of impenetrable ico may be sald to shut the land 
fn on the north for at least four-fifths of the 
year. ‘The rivers which drain this vast area 
fare the Obe, Yenisel, Selinga, and the Lena ; se- 
‘veral others exist both as affiuents and indepen- 
dent rivers, but these four are the chief, Of the 
Jakes of Siberia the most important are Baikal, 
Sumny, and Lake Tenghiz, Tho plains oF 
steppes of Asiatic Russia aro the most drea 
‘svastes on the globo, their vast extent, dt 
‘uniformity, and barren desolation making them 
appear most bleak and inhospitable. Among 
the wild antmals common to Siberia the bear is 
‘the most dangerous, being found on the moun- 
tains an well as on'the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean ; besides the elk, which is harmless, most 
of the other animals ate hunted for thelr furs, 
as the fox of different colours, the ermine, 
marten, and some others, which form « source 
(of great national wealth, 

rhe mineral productions of Siberia are of 
extreme value, above 120,000 men are employed 
im the Ural mines in obtaining iron, copper, 
gold, silver, platina, zine, tale, sulphur, arsenic, 
and ‘some others, while the Altai range yields 
more gold than any other part of the empire, 
Only a very small part of Siberia is under culti- 
‘vation, and more than two-thirds of the whole 
are absolutely sterile, and the face of the land is 
‘the most desolate on the earth. Asiatic Russia 
4s divided into slx provinces or governments, 
‘Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yenisseisk, Irkutak, Yakusk, 
Okhotsk, Kamtachatka, country of Kirghis, and 
country of the Chukchees. ‘The chief towns of 
Siberia are Tobolux, capital of Western Siberia, 
‘with a population of 20,000; Irkutsk, capital of 
Eastern Siberia, and Jekaterinburg, which has 
18,000 inhabitants, ‘The commerce is carried on 
inthe summer by water; all the merchandise 
‘from China, consisting of the finest tea, silks, 
‘#nd other commodities can be carried up to St. 
‘Petersburg entirely by water, but owing to the 
‘short sammersthe transit usually consumes three 




















wander as they please for the benefit of fresh 


Pasture for thelr cattle. ‘The religion is that of 


the Greek Church, Mahommedanism, and. 


Tartary | iom. The army maintained in Siberia amounts 


0 40,000, scattered in a few large towns and to 
defend a line of wooden forts erected the 
‘whole length of Siberia from the European fron- 
tHers to those of China, to suppress any eruption 
of the Mantchoos or Mongolian Tartars. The 
chief items of export are furs, gold, metals,and 
precions stones. See Toxotsx, and the different 
governments, rivers,and mountains named under 
this article. 

SIBYL, a virgin prophetess among the ancient 
heathens, who believed themselves tobe inspired 
by Jupiter, Some historians reckon the number 
of Sybils at ten, others at seven, and some at 
only three. The most renowned were the Sibyls 
of Persia and Comes. 

SICILY, an“island in the Mediterranean, the 
largest in ‘that sea, and lying at the south- 
‘western extremity of Italy, from which it is only 
parted by the narrow straita of Messina, Sicily 
is of an irregularly triangular shape (henee its 
‘ancient Latin name of Trinacria), is 180 miles in 
Tength, and 120 in breadth, and has an area of 
10,500’ square miles, A mountain chain, seem~ 
ingly a continuation of the Appennines, traverses 
the Island east and west, throwing off spurs, 
from one of which In the cast raca Mount Beas 
the loftiest voleano in Europe, having a culmina 
ton of 10,900 feet; neither the lakes nor the 
rivers are‘of any considerable size or length. 
‘The plains and valleys which compose the 
eater portion of the island ‘are remarkabl 

tile, and yield large crops of maize, wheat 
ice, pulse, all kinds of vegetables, and abundance 
of frults;” the silk-worm is largely cultivated. 
The minerals are marble, tron, copper, stone, 
agate, Jasper, salt, and coal, while of sulphur th 
yield is enormous, above 150 mines find constant 
‘work for 12,000 men. 

‘The manufactures are silks, hats, furniture, 
‘kins, cotton, and entlery ; the exports comprise 
all native produce, with linseed, manna, Taga, 
and tanned leather. Sicily is divided Jnto seven 
districts or intendancies—Palermo, Messina, 
Catania, Girgentl, Syracuse or Noto, Trapant, 
and Calatanesetta ; each being governed by & 
Prefect and a connell. The island lles between 
the latitudes of 36° 30” and 38° 19’ north, and 
Jongitudes 12° 90° and 18° 40° east, and has 
‘8 population of 2,100,000. 

Silly was originally peopled by the Phoml- 
clang, by the Greeks, next by the Carthaginians, 
and then by the Romans.’ ‘The Saracens in the 
eighth century subjugated the island, and some 
centuries later the, Norwegians made inroads 
‘upon ite territory. and finally it fell under the 
Norman sway. “From this time Sicily became 
the prey of Spain, France, and Austria, til the 
crown was united to that of Naples under the 
Atle of ‘che Two Skies tn 1784, When the 
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French overran Italy under Bonaparsa, the King 
‘of Naples, being driven from hig throne, took 
shelter in'this, the insular portion of his dorain- 
fons, where he reigned in peuce under Bria 
Protection till the final peace of 1815 placed tum 
Goce more in his continental chair of Naples, 
‘The revolution in Italy begun by Gari 

1860 soon spread to Sicily, and on the landing of 
‘that pairiot the whole ialand rose in arms, and the 
royal troops were beaten in every engugement, 
Siclly in a few months was free, and when Naples 
acknowledged Victor Emanuel aa its sovereign, 
under the style of King of Italy, the Sicilian 
‘Grown was laid with rejolcings at the foet of the 
King of the Italians’ love and election, See 
‘WNarirs and Sampinia. 

SICYON, the namo of a ance celeboated 
city and small state of Greece, situated a few 
miles south of Corinth, in the’ Morea, and the 
‘most ancient city n Greece. 

SIDDONS, Mrs. Sanau.—This celebrated 
actress was the eldest daughter of old Mr. Kemble, 
and the sister of John and Charles Kemble, and 
orn in Wales, in 1755. Her infancy and youth 
were passed in playing juvenile business in 
her father’s itinerant company, till, getting an 

ent in Bath, ahe was 80 highly spoken 
of ‘that Garrick engaged her for Drury Lane, 
‘where she opened in 1775. She failed, however, 
‘to make that impression which Garrick had ex- 
ected and after a short stay left town aguin for 
where, het famo still increasing, she 
Fetwfned in 1782, and, opening in Lady Macbeth, 
carried the town by storm; a more perfect 
fragle actress in volee, rolen, and look’ never 
trod the stage. From that time to het final 
retirement from the boards, in 1818, Mra, Sid- 
dons remained unrivalled in her art, ‘Soon. 
Iher first visit to London she married a theatrical 
hair-dresser, Mr. Siddons, by which marriage 
‘she had one son, Mr. Henry Siddons, who mar- 
ried Miss Murray, aud was for many years 
manager of the Bdinburgh cireuit, and wiose 
jow became manageress and proprietor of 
Edinburgh Theatre. 

‘Mra. Sarah Siddons died in London, in 1831, 
{in the 76th year of her age. 

SIDNEY, the namo of a family of itustrious 
English nobles, renowned for literature, pa- 
‘riotism, and ‘arms. Of this branch of the 
family the following’ personages are the most 
lstinguished in history and letters: 

SIDNEY, Six Patty, the son of Sir Henry 
Sidney, of Benshurst, Kent, was born at the 
‘Paternal domain in i564, and became one of 
‘the most accomplished scidiers, statesmen, and 
courilers of his age, and the special favourite of 
is sovereige, Elizabeth, who sent him at the 
age of twenty-two as ambassador to the em- 














sent te the continent as governor of Flushing, 
and with the rank of of the Engtiss 
forces in alliance with the Dutch army, in the 
Spain. A fey months inter ia tas glories bet 
- ‘moni a 
‘unequal battle of Ziltphen, he was struck dova 
by a musket shot in the moment of victory, and 
‘oon after, 1566, ‘Thus perished, as the 
age of thirty-two, the gallans, nd ac- 
complished Sir Philip Sidney, justly deemed ane 
of the brightest ornaments of the age im which 
he lived, ‘Asa poet, he left behind him a volume 
of sonnets and poems, the celebrated romance of 
“Areadis,” and a ‘Defence of Poosy.” An 
anecdote ‘is told of this gallant soldier that no 
Tecord of his life has ever been given withoas 
See ote a eee 
of Ziitpben, from 
tood, ho cailed for water, and, so a bottle was 
placed to his lips, he beheld a wounded soldier 
on the ground whose eyes were bent with intense 
longing on the vessel containlog the precious 
liquid.“ Nay,” he sald, waving it from his lips, 
“this ‘man’s necessity is greater tham mine; let 
im drink first.” This was the last act ‘and 
nearly the Intest speech of the beloved Sir Philip 


iney. 

SIDNEY, Atoxexon, was the son of Robert, 
second Earl of Lelcaster, and born in-1621. He 
early distinguished himself in Ireland during the 
rebellion in that Kingdom in 1641 and 1642, and 
in 1643 declared for the Parliament, and joined 
the army of the Commonwealth, where he ma 
short time rose to the rank of general of the 


‘the lords of council. Beingon the contineas 
‘time of the Restoration, he remained 
ere till the king’s pardon in 1667 allowed him 
Tetura home, ‘The arbitrary and unconstite- 
tonal measures of the king and his ministers 
rere $0 Tepugnant to hia republican opinions, 
that ‘Sidney entered into many of the 
plote then hatched to overthrow the state and 
Testore the Commonwealth ; for these and his 
share in the Rye Houso Plot he was tried, and 
on the 4th of December, 1683, beheaded. ' The 
impeschment on his naine wes revoked in the 
beginning of William and Mary's reign, and his 
character asan upright, patriotic,and honourable 
man established, and place given him in tbe 
temple of fame amongst the most illustriousof 
British patriots | He was the autor of Die 
coveries concerning Government,” an ‘ Eaay 
on Virtuous Love," andseveral Lain and inlaw 


Feror, # high mark of her appreciation of his | treatiees 


character, and a noted instance of politieal dis- 
‘inction to so young a man. In 1983, Master 
Philip Sidney received the honour of knighthood, 
and In so high an estimation was ho held by 
the magnates of Europe that the Polis nation 
tendered thelr crown for his acceptance. The 
Jealousy of Ellzabeth, who cared not to see one 
‘of. her own subjects advanced to sovereign 
authority, and ler feminine reluctance to part 
with the ‘brightest ornament of her court, pre- 
Vented hig acceptance of the Sarmatian diadem, 
her, royal meudate forbilding Sir Sidney to 
accept the Polis sceptre, Soon after ho was 








SIDON, the oldest, and for a long time the 
chief city in Phoznicia, situated on the Medi- 
terranean coast, in a plain about a mile broad 

and 200 stadia from Tyre, 

harbour, and carried on an immense trade, being 
the firet maritime and commercial city ia the 
wehole of Syria, ‘The Sidoniaus are eapposed to 
Ihave been the first, manufacturers of glass, while 
thelr skill in all the usefal arta wan so great a 
to have been deemed worthy of a reference by 
Homer. They worshipped the goddess Ashtoreth, 
fhe head of that divinity being always found og 
their coins, The miserable Turkish town of 
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“Salida now stands on the’ site of the once great 
_ Bnd opulent. Pheenictan capital of Sidon, (See 
“"Trnn), Heavy judgments were denonncedagainst 
‘Bldon in Seripture for its wickeiiness, ‘These 
[propheckes wete falflied in the time’ of the Per- 
“alan monarch Artaxerxes Ochns, wito marching 
‘against it, the treacherous king of Sidon be- 
‘trayed the inhabitants, and, making ‘his own 
* gonditions, delivered the gates to the enemy, 
‘apon which the Sidonians, in despair, set fire to 
thelr houses and temples, and 40,000 of the 
~ people perlshed in the flames 375 B.C. 

SIENNA or SIENA, awalled city of Tussany, 
‘and the capital of the province of the same same 
4n Itaiy. It is the see of an archbishop, and is 
‘bullt on three emfaences on the high Toad to 
Rome from Florence, and has a cireuit of nearly 
five miles. -The eity abounds in superbehurcbes, 
magnificent palaces, and fine public monuments. 
It has a aniversity, clerical seminary, and 

‘acroral chads, |The ety is noted fr, the 
“purity with which the Ttalian language 
sgpoken, Population 21,698. 

STERRA LEONE, a small British settlement 
‘on the-western coast of Afries. ‘Sierra Leone 
‘consists of a pentsala eighteen mites Yong by 
twelve broad om the coast of Senegambia, with a 
- tract of land along the Stetra'Eeone River and & 
‘great number of islands, the whole embracing an 
-area of 25,000 square miles. The colony is 60 
wamed from the mountainous nature of the 
~country -areund, and the'number of Hons in- 
‘abiting them.’ ‘The ellmate ts extremely 
‘hornid, and 4s perhaps the most unhealthy spot 
‘on ‘whieh an European settlement was ever 
established. The’ ‘are’ teak, eam wood, 
palm oll, ginger, ree, copal,’ hides, ivory, and 
ome gold dust, ’ Free Town or'St. Geotge’s is 
‘the capital, and ip situated on the north shore of 
“the peninsula in latitde 8° 29’ north, longitude 
13° 14° west, ‘The forests are immnense, and the 
‘grees of such height and girth that one will 
form a canoe large enough to hold a hundred 
men. The fisheries are extremely valuable. 
“The ‘colony, first settled by the Portuguese, 
pasted t Britain in 1787, when o company 
‘started with the intention of making is a home 
{fr free negroes, and in the hope to raise colonial 
produce without slave labour. This project, in 
‘consequence of the Freneh ‘Revolution and the 
Anhuman conduct of French erasers, was aban 
‘doned, and stnce 1808 Sierra Leone has 
140 the’ erown.. of settlement, white 
‘and black, 44,501. 

SIKHS or SEIKS, a powerful nation of 
Hindostan, inhabiting ‘some of the north-west, 
provinces, or what is known as the Pungab, or 
that territory extending from 28° 40 to 30° 
orth latitude, which comprises the Punjab, a 

tof Moultan, and a portion of the country 

tween the Jumnah and the Sutledj. ‘The 
‘Sikhs are a people sprang from the Htndoos arfd 
‘Mahornmedans, and are strong, well made, ac- 
‘<ustomed from ‘infancy to fatigue and laborious 
Tife, and are as hardy as they ure courageous. 
‘Their love of war and predatory habits were 
source of perpetual complaint and hostility be- 
‘¢ween them and the British authoritics til, 
finally erushed and humbled by the battles of 
Ferozepore, Moodkee, and Sobraon, the power of 
the Sikhs was completely broken; and now as 
“organised levies In the Indian government they 











| constithte some of the best troops in the Anglo- 
Indian army. 

SILESIA, Prussian, a province of the kings 
dom of Prussia, bounded on the north by Bran~ 
dendurg, south by Bohemia and Austfian 
Silesia, east dy Posen and Poland, and west by 
Brandenburg, 1s 210 miles long, from seventy to 
eighty broad, and tras an area’of 15,695 square 
miles. ‘The ‘Oder, whieh divides the provinca 
nearly into two equal parts, 8 mountainous and. 
a level district, is the chief river ; all the others 

right” and left are tributaries. ‘The 
agricultural products ure corn, pulse, potatoes, 
flax, tobacco, hops, ‘neddder, timber, honey, and 
‘wax. The minerals fachte “coal, iron, lead, 
copper, antimony, quictaittrér, sulphur, agate, 
Jaspar, alum, vitriol, and siltpétre, ‘The manue 
factures are'linen and woollen cloths, pottery, 
iron founding, glass, sugar, tenning, &c. Sile= 
sia is divided ‘into three governments, Breslan, 
Oppetn, and Liegnttz; capital Breslad. Popu- 
lution exeeeds 3,065,809, 
SILESIA, Avsra1ay, formerly a part of Mos 
ravia, but now advanced to a distinet crown 
Jand, "whitch is bounded on the north by Prussian 
| Stesia, south by Hungary, east by Galicia, and 
‘west by Moravia, and has an area of 1980 square 
‘mutes. ‘The government consists of an elective 
let of fifty representatives, who meet at the 
capital Troppau. In its égricultural and mineral 
prodtiets it is the same as the state from whieh 
it has been separated, Moravia, Population 
458,833. 
‘SILEX, the Latin wofd for flint and oxide of 
silicium ‘oF silicon, constituting the greater part 
of the rocks of which the crust of the earth is 








cornposed. 

SILICA, pure sfic actd, one of the primitive 
earths constituting the ‘principal portion of 
scintillating stones and minerals, and occurring 
nearly pure in'fiint, ailex, rock crystal, quarts, 
‘agate, caleedony, Jasper, dc. 

SILISTRIA, ‘a strong frontier fortress and 
ity of European Tutkey, on the right bank 
of the Danube, in the province of Bulgaria, 
fifty-seven miles north-east from Shumla, and 
150 north - north-west from Constantinople. 
Silistria tsa very large but ill-built. town, with. 
long, narrow, aud crooked streets, with low. 
gloomy houses. Its citadel and defences of 
‘walls and outworks seem the only portion of the 
town'on which any care has been bestowéd, and 
Dehind these the Tufks in 1854 maintained a 
Tong and desperate atttack from the whole 
Russian army throngh the months of May and 
Tune, and not till the flower of their army was 
sacrificed and the ditches had been filled 
with their dead did the Russians resign the 
hopeless attempt to carry the town. This gal- 
lant defence, by which 12,000 Turks repelled the 
incessant attack of 45.00 Russians, will ever be 
as memorable in England as in Turkey, as it 
vias to the indomitable courage of two British 
officers, Butler and Nasmyth, who by ‘nspiring 
the garrison with confidence, directing the 
artillery, forming batteries, and by a scorn of 
death and deftance of the enemy, excited a spirit 
of resistance in the hearts of the garrison which 
never flinched, till the Russian army retreatdd 
from the shattered but still formidable walls of 
‘Sitistria. Population 20,000. 

SILK.—Silk fs by fat’ the. strongest of the 








textile fibres, eng.neary,three tines a9 strong 
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‘as fax ; it consists of the filaments spun by the 
silkworm, Anori, "These fla 


‘ments are always double, proceeding from two 
Boles in the head of the worm, and ‘re, united 
by a sort of varnish which is moist and clammy, 
‘and causes them to adhere together. The silk- 


‘worm in spinning moves the head buckwards | and forty 


‘steworm, 


‘and forwards, attaching the threads on alternate 
‘sides and all around till it is completely covered 
With a ball of silk; in this state it ia called a 
“cocoon.” ‘The cocoons are unwound by placing 
them in a basin of warm water, which dissolves 
the varnish, and they are then slowly wound 
off; formerly this was done by hand, but now 


machinery is chiefly employed, which winds off 
‘the silk from a bowifal of cocoons ut once, The 
‘ilk is coiled into hanks or skeins, and in this 
form is imy 
hanks it 


into this country’; from these 





‘Weaver in the same way that cotton is by the 
cotton weaver. The short and broken pieces are 
carded and spun like cotton, and is called floss 
ailk, ‘The raw silk is of a bright buff or golden- 
Yellow colour, but some kinds are white, 
SILK-WORM MOTH, — This is the most 
Valuable of all moths, but has no pretensions to 
Dewuty, The wings are whitish, with two or 
three obscure and brown streaks, anda crescent 
like spot on the superior pair. Its exgs are of a 
‘straw colour, and much about the size of a pin’s 
head. Its larva, known by thename of the silk- 
‘worm, when first: produced is extremely small 
and entirely black, and changes ita dress before 
At assumes the chrysalis state. In this state it 
commences spinning a cone or cocoon of alk 
‘thread in which it envelopes itself, and, though 
Weighing only two grains and a half, measures 
nine hundred feet. Here it continues about 
‘twenty days till it undergoes its final trans- 
formation, when by an effort at that part of the 
gone which is always left thin and is easily 
broken, it emerges from its silken palace to 
Fevel in the light and life of an aérial existence. 
This wonderful insect is found in a native state 
‘on the mulberry trees in the northern provinces 











of Ching, whence {t was introduced to Europe in 
the reign of Justinian by the Greek missionaries. 
‘Some of the first brought it from the 


‘Morea, and several centuries afterwards it was 
cultivated in France under the administration of 
Sully. The art of manufacturing allk was 


nowa ta the ancients, “Pliny says the cocoons 





were first unwound and woven by Pum} 
woman of Coot, the daughter of 
hhas been estimated that the culture of 
worm and the manufuctare of alk 
‘ployment to a million and a half of 
create yearly a sterling value of between| 
ions of pounds. 
SILVER—This is the whitest of 
about ten and a half times heavier 
does not easily tarnish by the alr, 
converted into dross by heat con 
Jength of time, or, in chemical 
oxydised ; it is chiefly used 
ornamental purpotes, for which ts 
‘and beauty strongly recommend it. 
of ead ore contain live and whe, 
suffciently large proportion 
fraction, the reduced lead fs 
flame of a furnace blown on it with & 
last; the flame melts the lead and com 
into an oxide called “ litharge,” which 
form of reddish seales, and as these are fae 
the blast blows them off ; in this way the lal 
fradually consumed, leaving the aver rit mt 
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heat is then ralsed, and the lead which remy 
forming & liquid glass with the bone-sahes, slit 
into them, leaving the silver bright and pur. 
Silver in somo districts is extracted from isn 
by what is called “amalgamation.” The fa 
powdered ore is mixed with water, some cutis? 
of iron and quicksilver, and turned round ia 
barrel for a considerable time, when the quict- 
silver is drawn off through  sroall bole, nd 
found to contain all the ailver which wat in 
ore, together with some other metals Tie 
quicksilver is got rid of, frst by pressing 
then by distillation, ao thae itis all record 
‘second operation. The standard silver 
‘Mint is what is called twenty-two carats fot 
(nearly), that is,twenty-two parts in twenty-fout 
the other two arta being copper, which i 

to harden it, 

SIMBRISK, a government of Europa 
Russia, bounded on the north by Kasai 
by Saratoy and Peusa, east by Orenbaig tf 
‘west by Nischnel-Novgorod, and has sn a 
27,825 square miles. “Its chief rivers are 
Volga, Ousa, Samara, and Kundoustchs 
sollte fertile, and produces rye, wheat, o#ts 
Darley, flax, hemp and tobacco. The mines 
fare sulphur, limestone, alabaster, et The By 


clty of E Russia, and capital of 
Wernment of tho same heme, aaated A 
skirts of a plain on the right Dank of the 
fand in part on a. blll rising from the right bast 
of one of its tributaries, the Iviaga, «© 
east from Moscow. Its manufactures ar #5 
‘candles, and leather. Population 16,900. 
STMNEL, Lasoner, an intl 9 
artfal youth, the son of a carpen 
Oxford, ‘who was put forward by some of 


‘VIL. of the crown, to which Clarence's a. 
Tre lived, would have been the rignfal bo! a 
large part of the old adherents of the boast 
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‘York rallied round the impostor's standard, 
‘though many might have doubted the truth of 
the tle told of hls preservation, they were gad 

‘any opportunity that gave a prom| ing 
‘able to curb or ruin the power of a king of whom 
they were tired. After a few successes over the 
royal troops Simnel’s army encountered Het 
forces at the town of Stoke, where his followers 
were totally defeated, and he himself slain in 
the battle, 1487. 

SIMOOM.—A hot suffocating wind which 
‘occasionally blows over Africa and-Arabia. It is 

ited Inthe parched deserts and sandy 
plains, its approach being indicated by an obseu- 
‘ration’ of the sun and a redness in the air. The 
Simoon sometimes continues for several hours, 
‘at others only for a few minutes, and the only 
means of avoiding the suffocating effect of the 
loaded air is by failing flat on the face and 
holding the breath. Seé Samana. 

SIMPLON (S'imp'-long),—The name of & 
celebrated mountain on the borders of Italy and 
the highest of al the talan Alps, The pointed 
summits of this mountain are covered with per- 
petual snow, while through « vast chasm in its 

‘and ‘rifted base Tushes the impetuous 
torrent Doveria, falling with a deafening noise 
into the valley’ below; this frightful chasm, 
formed by two lofty rocks, is spanned by @ 
‘ridge, which at elther end is connected with the 
(Fett mln road made by from 

rrance toltaly to cross the Alps, At the place 
‘where the bridge arches the chasm, the pass or 
Toad is 6,578 feet above the level of the sea. The 
‘Pass of the Simplon, ast is called, has been re- 
‘garded as one of the greatest feats accomplished 
Dy modern engineering. 

SINAL, a celebrated mountain in Arabia at 
the northern extremity of the Red Sea, between 
the Gulfs of Suex and Akabs, The monntain 
‘consists of a ridge of many eminences, including 
Horeb, and several other places mentioned in 
sacred history ; some are perpendicular, other of 
‘the eminences of extreme difficulty to ascend, 
from the loose and falling rocks. Height of 
‘Mount Hored, 7497 feet. 

SINDE or SCINDE. a large tract of country 
in the north-west of India on elther side of the 
river Scinde or Indus, extending from the latitude 
of 22° 30” to 28° 32’ north, and stretching from 
Tongitude 66° 40’ to 71° 10" east, and has an area 
‘of 83,000 square miles. 

Scinde has been compared, in consequence of 
some of its physical features, to Egypt; the 
country consisting, like Egypt, of @ long fertile 
valley, bordered:on either ide by high hills, and 
surrounded by a wide sandy desert, the fertile 
portion velng annaally inundated by the over- 

wing of the Indus ‘Thong in general features 
etembling he land of pyramids, it falls im- 
mensely short of that country in the real fertl- 
Uty of the soil. ‘The egricuitural products are 
rice, millet, barley, wheat, sugar, cotton, indigo, 
‘vogetables, and a large vuriety of fruits. The 
and is by no means well cultivated, though irri- 
gation is very extensively practised. Large 
‘racts’of the country are devoted topastare, and 
there are woods of palin, mangroves, banyans, 
and mimosas. Tigers, hyenas, and wolves are 
‘the chief wild animals or beasts of prey ; the rest 
‘are those common to northern India, 

‘The manufactures are extremely limited, and 
consist in chief of a coarse cloth, arms, leather, 











and, | felt, carpets, 





embroidered fabrics, and somes 
|. The principal port of the count 

situated at the mouth of ‘Indus, Kurrachee, 

from whence nearly all tho exporis are des- 

patched; these consist of rice, aaltpetre, hides, 
potash, many medicinal gums, and indigo. 
‘The Ameers or upper orders of 








country. 
independent people, 





sixth centnt 


ed to Persia about 


hh century. Atter 
of the eighteent! Alter 


the opening 
recovering thelr lberties 


when, 
tribute the 
‘Virtually entrusted to a selected body of amecr 
TERY i no year 1808 «cia Tele 
ent ‘was stationed at the ca 
In the year 1844, Sir Charles 
against the ameers 
acece 
le country, 
to the British Empire, 
(Cuanurs Janes, 
SINDIAH, the name of three celebrated Mah- 
ratte chiefs, father, son, and nepliew. The first 
of the family, Sindiah Rangjee, having by perfidy 
and force of arms acquired from his sovereign & 
‘vast extent of territory and consolidated his 
wer, left, his possessions to his son Mudhajes 
indiah, who by a wise and prudent rule still 
farther wdvanced his power and importance, by 
the addition of Agra and the whple of the Dosb, 
and finally extending bis dominions as far as the 
Nerbudda. On his death in 1794 the whole of 
Be er ee eaan whe fagh wen an ujent 
«whose reign was 
Ry rapacious, as his uncle's had been wise and 
just conduct brought on @ 
ttacked 





int, and humiliated by his losses, Dowlut Row: 
Feeatned his throne during the rest of his life by 
observing: 
peace. He died in 1827. 
SINGAPORE, a large and flourishing city of 
Further India belonging to Great Britain, - 
gapore is the capital ofan island appertaining to 
the Malayan group, and is an emporium for 
‘merchandize from all of the world. The 
gle port fn ihe, Chinese ater Beg 
fe port in the ra 4 
‘mated at £10,000,000 annually, te very 
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healthy, and regarded by the natives as the 
paradise of India, the home of plenty, and the 
abode of health. ’ Lies In latitude 1° 20° north, 


Tougltude 109° 4 east, and has # population ot 
SINOPE, a town and seaport on the south 
‘coast of the Black Sea in Asta Minor, with an 
‘arsenal and dockyards, and carrying on & eon- 
siderable trade in naval stores, fish, and salt. 
In 1853, during the late Russian war, the enemy 
suddenly attacked this town with their eutire 
fleet, and, before the Turkish vessels were pre- 
‘pared for'action or even knowing thelrintention, 
opened fire on the town and slipping. Thirteen 
ships were aunk or destroyed, the town bom 
darded, and 4000 Turks killed by this unworthy 
action,” in which the inhabitants suffered with 
the military. Population 9000. 

SIRCAR.—In Hindustan, a clerk or waiter 
any office under government; and is sometimes 
‘used to express the state or government itaelf. 

SIRDAR, anative East Indian chief or person 
of distinction. 

‘SLXT'US.—There have been five popes of this 
‘ame from the year 119 to 1589; tho two last, 
however, are titose whose political histories are 
‘most important, 

SIXTUS IV. succeeded Paul II tn 1471, and 
‘was more turbulent and unscrupulous that any 
of the pontifis who had gone befire him. He 
‘was Involved in a conspiracy against Lorenzo de 
‘Medici, and was accused of instigating the 
murder of Prince Giuliano, Lorenzo's brother. 
He next Joined the leagueagainst the Florentines 
with Naples, bat, fearfal for his tiara and terri- 
tories through a threatened invasion of the 
Turk, he withdrew from his ally and was 
‘compelled to se for peace. To farther his 
ambitious views he instigated the war between 
Florence and Venice, but death anticipated all 
his hopes, and cut’ him off before he could 
‘achieve his ends, 1485. 

SIXTUS V., born at Ancona in 1521, and 
passed the whole of his youth as a swine-herd. 
His first advance in life was being admitted into 
the convent of Ascoli, whence from a very 
inferior station he rose to be cotnmissary-general 
at Bologna, inquisitor at Venice, Bishop of St. 
Agata, and lastly a cardinal. He now began 
to practise the cunning and duplicity he had 
meditated all his life; he assumed the appear- 
ance of great age, exhibited a form bent down 
dy years, and that deep piety which men who 
believe their time is measured by hours may 
sasume. By these means end the secret in- 
fluence he possessed he succeeded in being 
nominated to the Papal chair, and on the death 
of Gregory XIII. assumed the tiara and grasped 
‘the keys, but with no tottering hesitation or en- 
feebled hold, but with all the virility and power 
‘of active manhood, for, as the assistant eardinals 
ut on his aged back the sacred robes of office 
he fiang from his manner every vestige of 
decay, and stood before his annoyed and duped 
gonchive a sovereign and a master, chanting the 
Te Dewn with a volume that made the roof of 
the mighty St. Peter's reverberate with the 
sound. “His pontificate, however, was marked 
bby firmness, clemency, und justice; he extermi- 
‘nated the robbers who infested the States of 
‘the Church, corrected many abuses, reduced 
she number of cardinals to seventy, embellished 
“~ith numerous aiatues, ball the Vatican 











Library, and was a menificent patron of ws anf 
Mteratare, Sixtus died a.p. 1580. 
SKERRIZS, a group of three omalt blends 
Scotland in latitude 60? 397 north, and longtaia 
°F west. Also the name Of several group o 
Focky Islets in different parts of she North Seu 
iy of Gork province Master aimee 
county of Cork, provines of Munster, 
fhe river Sen.” "Tho town earrice Suan sce 
trade in corn, meal, and provisions. Popaaiet 
nearly 7000, 


SKIDDAW, a high and grandly -reventic 
mountain of ‘Cumberland, four miles from 
‘Keswick, has an elevation of 9023 feet, and om 
of the loftiest in the kingdom. 

SKUNK.—Oppoted to the ‘sweet-smelling 
‘weasels, at the extremest point is tho skunk, 
peculiar to North America; in length it 
about eighteen inches; searcely two at 
coloured alike, but they are iy black 
a brown, with white spots or atripes I it 
appetite for petty carnage it emulates any’ 
tribe, but what renders it ohief'y remartaniois 
the fetid odour which it discharges mpen is 
assailants when attacked, who, be they mea ot 
dogs, a8 soon as they find this extracdiatry 
battery played off against them, instantly tu 
and leave the animal undisputed’ master of the 
field, glad to escape from the intolerable stenc, 
perhaps smarting with pain if the approach be 
too near, so as t0 allew a drop of the pestent 
fluid to strike the eye. 

SKYE, one of the Western Islands of Seotand 
appertaining to the county of Inverness, fran 
which it is separated by a‘narrow strait cal 
Loch Alsh. ‘The island 4s large but very irrert- 
Jar, being cut up into several long peninsalst: 
it tas a length of fifty by a width of twenty 
four miles, though in parts it is only a fe 
tiles broad, and has an area of 560.square mies 
‘A bold and rugged chain of mountains travene 
the island obliquely from south-east to nert- 
‘west, which In places attain an altitude of 20 
feet.’ A very small portion of the ssiand is 
for cultivation, and oats and potatoes are Dt 
only vegetable produce of any consequent 
Cattle. forms the chief occupation of tt 
inhabitants, which with fishing and the mat 
facture” of lp. coattates the entre wath 

the people. Skye is full of 
relies of antiquity connected with the Drais 
nd the Scandinavians, and has many od fat 
fand ruins of the time when the Loris 
the Isles held petty sovereignty over 
Hebrides. The Isle of Skve now belongs tote 
Macleoud family. Latitude 87°18’ north, lenge 
tude 6° 8 west. "Population 22,000. 

SKY-LARK, or FIELD-LARK, is about set 
Inches in Iengih and twelve in’ breadth, ax! 
‘weighs about an ounce and a half. Its plumast 
isa reddish brown above, and yellowish wi 
beneath. Its nest is composed of dry silt 
lined with fine grass; 18 bullt on the grand it 
some instances under a taft of grass, or it # 
furrow ; and its eggs, four in number. are of3 
dusky white colour spotted with brows. It 
one of our most delightful songaters, comments! 
in spring, and continues throughout the same 
Tt rises with the sun and sings upon the wilt: 
ieasconds almort perpendicular and by 
cessive springs, but it is chiefly w 
Iwaltting thatthe malo exerta ha woman POPC 
On first leaving the earth ‘his motes axe Seti 
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sand interrupted; he raises his voico us he soars 
aloft, trils loudly when high-poised in air; then 
descending with a swell as he comes from the 
clouds, his tones soften: gradually-as ho sinks 
into the nest. ‘The lark: never perches upon 
trees, but hope along. the ground, which his 
Tusset gurb so much resembles that he is hardly 
Petceptible. In winter they assemble in large 
Mocks, und aro caught in vast numbers in 
England for the table, being reckoned a great 
. They foed on seeds anc insects, 

‘SLIGO, a maritime county of Ireland in the 
Province of Connaught, bounded on the north 
by the Bay of Donegal, on the south by Mayo 
and Roscommon, on tho east by Leitrim, and 
west by Mayo, and has an area of 721 square 
miles. "The county.is extremely mountainous, 
though it ‘several valleys and plains of: 
great fertility, and yields a tolerable amount of 
the usual grain crops. The minerals are lead, 
iron, some copper, and sliver, but the mines a 
‘Dat ‘indifferently worked. The rivers of Stigo 
‘are the Bonnet, the Arrow, and the Moy ; though 
‘the lakes are namerous, the Arrow and the Gill 
fare the largest. The only manufuctare in the 
county worthy of the name is linen, which is 
“universally made. Sligo returns two members 
to Parliament from 2445 registered electors, and 
thas a popalation of 130,000. 

SLIGO, a town in the north-west of Ireland, 
and capital of the county of the same name. 
Sligo is beantifully situated on the banks of & 
small river where it enters the deep bay of 
Sligo or Lough Gilly. The town has few features 
to distinguish it from other Irish towns. Its 
Public bulldings are a court house, gaol, inftr 
mary, barrack, and a chertered school, besides a 
market house, several charities, theatre, &c. 
‘Sligo a pace of very conldorabe trade, and 

3 size & large proportion of shi 
atinched toi. The borough retarns one ineme 
er te the House of Commons frum 361 regis- 
‘Yared electors, and has a population of 12272. 
Latitude 54° iv’ north, longitude 8° 20° west. 

SLOANE, Stn Hans, a distinguished physi- 
clan and nabaralist, born in Ireland in 1660. 
‘Having studied in London and Paris, he finally 
‘commenced hia profession in the English metro- 
Polis, but, being: invited to attend the Duke of 
Albemarle to his government of Jamaica, he 
Attended that nobleman to the West Indies, and 
Femained there collecting specimens, and at- 
‘tending to his duties till 1689, when, on his 
Teturn to London, he commenced the practics of 
‘his profession, und rose rapidly in reputation and 
honour. In 1705 he was created a baronet, and 
‘on the death of Newton was elected President 
‘of the Royal Society. In 1725 he completed his 
‘admirable work on “The Nataral History of 
Jamaica,” the first volume having appeared 
eighteen yeara previonsly. Sir Hans Sloane died 
at Chelsea in 1753, his sptendid collection of 
natural cnriosities was bought by government 
for £20,000, and, being sent to Montague House, 
forme the busis of the British Museum. 

SLOT. ~Soe At. 

SMOLENSKO, a government of European 
Bastia, bounded on the north by Tver, south by 
Gov, exst by Moscow and Kalouga,’and west 
by Witepsk and Moghiliev, and has an area of 
1571 square miles. The ‘soil is generally flat 
‘andfertile, producing tho usual erops of grain 
































comnon to Russia, with hemp, flax, tobacco, 


and hops. Tho chief rivers are the Dnieper; 
Mischa, Kespla, and Wasbuge. The govern: 
mant i divided into twelve circles, the 
being Smolensko. Population 1,170,600 in 1846, 
ment, large and independent ety tad 
vernment, a lar telty, 
tn both, banks of the Dnieper. The’ town ts 
celebrated for the great battle—the first of the 
‘campalgn—fought here between the Russians 
and French in 1812, when the town was half 
by the abot and shells of the enemy 
before it surrendered, and France conld clatm a 
doubtful victory. Latitude 54° 50” north, lang 
‘tude 32° east. Population 14,000. 
SMOLLETT, Tomas, a distinguished British 
Rovelist ‘and historian, born in Dumbarton 
shire in 1781 ; and who, educated to the medteal 
profession, became while, yet a young man, 
aasistant-surgeon in the navy, or, as it was then 
‘called, surgeon's mate, He quitted the navy 
however, in 1746, and commenced practice in 
London soon after, though his entire time was 
devoted to Mterature, He produced in rapld 
suocession “Tho Regicide,” a tragedy; * The: 
‘Tears of Scotland,” & poem ; some satires called 
“Advice and Reproof,” and in 1749, his: admi- 
rable novel of “Roderic Random.” This works, 
which made him universally popular was fol- 
lowed by “ Peregrine Pickle,” “ Count Fathom,” 
“Sir Launoelot Greaves.” and “ Humphrey 
Clinker; and on the death of his friend and 
countryman Hume he carried on the “ History 
‘of England,” from the period at which Hume 
had left it,’ After travelling on the continent 
for some timo to recover his impaired health, be. 





issue by Wilkes, entitled the Nord Briton. 
‘As & poet Smoliett has small claims on our 
consideration ; as a novelist he is only second to 


educated minds; bat, historian, he is 
entitled to a large share of praise, not only for 
his industry and perapleuity, but for the 1 
ality that distinguishes his politi 
and the absence of any national or party bias 
his expressed opinions. Smollett died on 
banks of the Leven in his native country, 
1771, at the early age of fifty years. 
SMITH, Sm Hannr Groncr, a distin 
guished British officer, was born in Gambridge- 
shire in 1788, entored the army in 1905, and, 
after commencing his military career in South 
America, and taking pact in the storming of 
‘Copenhagen, was sent to the Peninsula, and was 
engaged in all the operations of the army under 
Sir John Moore, returning with it to England 
after the battle of Corunna, In 1809 he re+ 
embarked for Portugal with the grade of briga- 
Gier, and was engaged in all the splendid battles 
fought in the Peninsula, to the storming of 
Badajor. From Spain he once more returned:to 
America, but after & short stay was recalled 
home, where he arrived in time to take part in 
‘the crowning victory of thelong war—Waterioo. 
His next active service was in India, where, as 
adjutant-general of the forces, he was engaged in 
the batties of Gwalior, Maharajapoore, Moodisee, 
Ferozepore, Allwal, and Sobraon. For his valu 
able secviete during this campaign, be was 
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Greated a baronet, made &.@.C.B.,and honoured 
with the thanks of Parliament, From India he 
‘was removed to the Cape, as governor of th 
colony, where, from 184i to 1852, he dl 
charged tho du his office with great 
distinction, in the latter year bringing the 
(Gare War to a aafe and prosperous end. "Died 

SMITH, Apax, an eminent political econo- 
mist, born’ at Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, in 1723. 
Having completed his education at the Univer- 
‘itles of Glasgow and Oxford, he was elected to 
the professor's chair of logic and moral philo- 
sony at Glasgow, After holding this poston 

F several years, he was, by the patronage 
‘the Duke of Buecleuen, given the office of com- 
missioner of customs for Scotland, a situation he 
‘retained for many years, ‘The works by which 
this celebrated writer is best known are.“ Theory 
of Moral Sentiments,” published 1768, and an 
‘Inquiry into the Nauare and Causes of the 
‘Wealth ‘of Nations,” 1766, a work that hes be- 
come the standard on all political questions 
‘connected with the political economy of a people. 
Adam Smith died in 1790, after naving enjoyed 
the friendship of the most illustrious men of ‘his 
fime, and the intimate acquaintance of the 
historian Hume. 

SMITH, Sta Wrtutax Srpwey.—This daring 
and gallant British officer and admairal was born 
in London in 1764. ‘The time at which he 
entered the navy is unknown, but he had risen 
to be regarded as an officer of trust and discre- 
tion by the year 1793, as in that year he was 
entrusted by his admiral with the difficult task 
of destroying the French fleet in the harbour 
of Toulon, “The result of that daring and 
‘arduous attempt, with the fire-ships at his dis- 
onal, is a matter of history: the undertaking 
‘was only In part successful, the gallant Captain 
Smith having the misfortune to be made pri- 
toner, The next two years of his lif were 

in the rigorous confinement of the 

ple, from which, however, he contrived to 
escape, and, passing through France in disgulse, 
succeeded fn reaching his native country. ‘Huv- 
ing obtained employment from the Admiralty, 
‘ho was soon after his return sent to act against 
the French in Egypt, and organise the rude 
Turkish levies shut up'in Acre. In the perform- 
‘ance of this duty the whole genius and energy of 
Captain Sinith's character evinced itself in a 
‘most remarkable manner. He found the town 
of St. Jean d'Acre, as far as its defences were 
concerned, almost dismantled and ruinous, and 
‘the few irregular troops who garrisoned the 
Place badly clothed, wretchedly armed, and 
fotally undisciplined; yet, with a few blue jackets 
from his sloop, and by the force of his will and 
‘example, and the confidence his energy inspired 
4n the breasts of all, he was enabl-d to mount a 
few small pleces of ordnance on his hastily re- 
‘Dalred walls, and place things in order befure the 
Advance of Bonaparte anit his trlumphant army, 
who from thia despised fortress, defended by & 
few lrregular Turkish troops, 8 handful of 
British sallors, and wretchediy supplied with 
artillery, met from the indomitable energy of 
fuga he fir: check he had yet encountered 

is military career. After the lose of man 

‘thousands of his army, a delay of some weeks, 
and the ruin of his plans in tho East, Bonaparte 
‘was comnaled to rae the slge and retreat to 








Egypt, 1799. In 1805 Captain Smith was crestsl 
‘a rear-admiral, and with @ squadron of shipt 
‘tent to the Mediterranean to protect the isant 
of Sicily, to which the King of Naples had reirel 
when the French seized his continental dosi- 
ions Two years later, he was eotosel wi 
the duty of conveying the royal 

Portugal from that kingdom, already in the 
hands of Napoleon, and seeing them safely landed 
‘tn thetr American possessions of Brasil. Fra 
this time Sir Sydney retired from active serie, 
and occupled himself in sets of philanthropy 
land the suppression of piracy. Sir Syéney 
‘Smith died in 1840. 

SMITH, Dx, Toxas Soormwoop, a molem 
medical writer snd physician of eminence, 
‘whom the profession is deeply indebted for maay 
valuable works and treatises. As a commis 
sioner on the inquiry into the condition of 
factory children in connection with senitay 
reform, and on mattera of public health, De 
Smith's name has deen long and popaliy 
Asociatod, so deeply indeed have his, sevit 
‘been appreciated, that « pension of £300 bas 
been settled on him for life. His chief works art 
& Physiology of Health,” “ Animal Physiology,” 
“Treaties ‘on Fever,” and those admirals 
aera on Anatomy and Physiology in the Posy 


icyelopeedia, Died 1852. 
SMYRNA, one of the most ancient cites 
now existing in Asia Minor, and at the sumé 


time one of the most wealthy and important of 
all the towns of Asiatic Turkey. Smyras it 
situated at the bottom of a deep and capacios 
day, on the north-west coast of Asia Minor, it 
the province of Natolla, 210 miles south-south- 
west from Constantinople, in latitude 3° 3 
orth and longitude 27° 9 east. ‘The whole frost 
of the city is lined with quays, and ships of args 
tonnage ean come up into the heartof the tow, 
and the trade carried on both in import and ex- 
port is immense. ‘The town is wretchedly bull, 
‘and consists of narrow dirty atreets both crouked 
and gloomy. The exports consist of cotta, 
coffee, mohair, drugs, galls, resins, and all kis 
of dried frulta, especially figs, The district round 
the city, extending for several miles, is governed 
dy w pasha, ‘The imports consist of broad cloth, 
camiets, lead, tin, cutlery, and other kinds of 
hardware, chiefly from Britain, opulation of 
clty 130,000, 

‘Alto a town of America, state of New York, 
county of Chinango, with « population of aboot 
12900 inhabitants, 

SNAIL, Coumon.—Nataraltsts assign sult 
‘and slugs to the order Gasteropda ; the name, 
however, having allusion to the charscter 
thelr locomotive organ, for the under aurfice & 
‘the body Ia converted into a sort of foot, with S 
fleshy disc beneath, on which they creep slong 
‘by means of the expansive and conan 
movements of which it 1s composed. 
tmatier wile formate shel of euale seed 
by thelr bodies, and the shells grow with tt 
Increase of the size of the animal ; in the cess 
of the lamina, closing the shell ia winter, is # 
ate ole or holes, too small to admit wa bt 
‘sufficient to ullow air to pass, ‘parpos 
respiration, Snalis Iny epgs and caretally ba? 
‘them in the ground ; these eggs are very Dame 
ous, round, se;nt-trangparent, about the size 6 
‘small pea, and covered with soft shells ; thers 
‘alto united to each other by en impereephie 
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slime. When the mail leaves the egg it is ob- 


oxide and fatty acid takes place, and - 
ferved with a very small stell on its beck, | stitutes «soup. The glycerine ie then tet Son, 
Ibaving only one whorl, but in proportion as i¢ | and, when purited, forme a sweet, olly, colour. 





rows the shell increases in the number of its | less fluid, very slmilar to syrup, but not so sweet ; 


tm, 
SNAKE-EATER.—Seo Stcretanr. 
SNIPE, a well-known water fowl or bird fre- 





quintin 
the order of Grallatores, family Scolpacide, and 
of rien there are’ Avo varies” the. het, 


it has lately been used 
‘capestlly ana remedy for chapped hands; a soap 


for several purposes, 
lycerine soup,” hus lately been used for 


rings and marsby lands belonging to | the same purpose: it is a soap made without 
‘separating the wlycerine, 


SOBIESKI (Jouw IIT.), an illustrious patriot 


however, is the common snipe, the Scolapar | and king of Poland, surnamed the Great, born 
Je 


Galtisago, a bird which. like the woodcock, re- | {1 
tires tonorthern latitudes to breed. They are 
Of & greenish olive hue, blotched and spotted 
‘with two or three shades of brown. 


in 1629. After a continuous war and straggl 


for independence, from 1648 to 1674, Sobieski at 
last succeeded in restoring peace and indepen- 
dence to his country, and as a reward for his 


SNOWDON, a lofty mountain of Wales, in | services was advanced in the latter year to the 


the centre of’ Carnarvonshire, and the most 


noted eminence in the Welsh Alps, having an | chiefly in military ent 
Vanced the glory of his kin 

SOANE, Str Jomx, an eminent architect, | his bounds of sovereignty. 
feat, however, was his victory over the Turks, 


‘elevation of 3557 feet above the sea. 
‘who, from the humblest condition, raised him- 


throne of Poland. ‘The rest of his life was passed 


by which he ad 
iom and enlarged 
is most renowned 


self to the highest rank that intellectual art can | and raising the siege of Vieuna, 1683, when al- 


each in this com 
‘Reading in 1753, ar 
fof an architect, soon displayed such ability that, 


‘having obtained the gold medal for the best de- | greatest action of Sobieakt’s life. 
‘and vain attempt toreform the domestic troubh 


‘sent 
HIG to faly an a traveling stadent of tho Royal | of the atate ant curb the rurbulenco and ven 


for a triumphal bridge, his patront 
‘Academy. On his return to England he mar- 


. John Soane was born in | most in the power of the Sultan's army. This 
| having entered the ofice | achievement, that probally saved Europe trom 


regarded as the 
‘After a long 





Turkish domination, has 








ty of his nobles, Join Sobieski, with a prophetic 


Hed, and won after obtained the oe of archi. | splrt, foretold the downfall of his unhappy coun 


tect’to the Bank of 


land and clerk of the | try, and, weighed down by the cares of 


8 office, 


srorks to St, amma’ Palace, and in 1806 reachod he gradually declined, and expired in the year 


the distinction of professor of architecture in the 
Royal Academy. From this time wealth, fame, 


honour flowed in upon him; buthis domestic | certain and determinate service. 


SOCCAGE, in law, a tenure of land by any 
‘There are 


troubles embittered his life, and in consequence | two sorts—free soccaye, where the services are 


‘of his son's conduct he declined the honour of 


Not only certain but honourable, and the vellein 


‘Daronetage, and only accepted the life-title of | soccage where the services, though certain, are 


knight. "Sir John Soane died at his residence in 
Lincoln's Inn Square, in 1837, leaving his va- 
Inable museum to the public. 

‘SOAP.—This very useful article is produced 


much less honourable, Soc is the power or 
privilege of holding a court in a district, as in 
manor or liberty. 

SOCIETY ISLANDS, a cluster of two small 
‘groups of islands, in all thirteen in number, in 


by @ combination of tallow or oll with soda or 
the South Paciflé Ocean, named by their dis- 


Potash ; with soda hard soap is formed, with 


coverer, Captain Cook, in honour of the Royal 


th boft soap. ‘The yellow soap of commerce 
Fatttiee an nadion oF rain ott Soctety’of London, Soctety Islands, and tie be- 


also an addition of resin or turpentine, and 


tween the latitudes of 16° and 18° south, and 


often palm oll, which gives it ita yellow colour 
the longitudes of 148° and 153° west, Five of 


‘and pecullar smell; pure white soap is made by 
bofling a solution 

Gil, Ordinary noaps are made by bolling # sola- 
tion of the soda of commerce with quick lime, 
which takes away the carbonic acid, and makes 


‘soda with tallow or olive | these islands, Maites, Otaheite or Tahiti, Emio, 


Maloite, and Tetuaroa, lying seventy miles west 
from the other group, are called the Georgian 
Islands, and the other group of eight islands, 
when distinguished from the whole cluster, is 


‘the soda what is called “ canstic;” this solution 
called Society's Group. ‘The climate of all these. 


is drawn off, and kitchen-staff, tallow, tarpen- 
‘tine, and sometimes palm oil added and boiled 
togeth¢ intil all is converted into soap; but s 
large quantity of water remaining, it is neces- 
sary to separate this from the soap, for which 
purpose salt is added, until the water becomes 
so heavy that the soap rises to the surface, 
whence it is removed into moulds or frames and 
lowed to cool, when it is eut into bars for sale. | 

‘Soft soap is made in the same way, using 
votash instead of soda, and. generally & large 
Tuantity of train oll. Castile soap ts pure soda 
ap, and the bluish or red mottled appearance 
1 produced by stirring in some sulphate of iron 
green vitriol); when new it is of a bluish co- 
var, but gets red by exposure to the air. 

its aid fa all conto combination of 
rgante acids (stearle, olele, and margaric) 
(Feertne. When these fate are botled with sods, 
otash, or metallic oxides, a combination of the 











Sstande te ald and Nealthy, and thelr produc 
tlons numerous, especially in those articles 
ministering to life. Cloth, oll, and cordage are 
manufactured by the natives from various planta. 
‘Timber is abundant, and all the domestic ani- 
mals of Europe have been immensely increased 
in the country. Owing to the unwearled exer- 
tions of the those spiritual and 
humanizing ploneers, Christianity 4s spread over 
every island. Population 20,000. 

SOCRATES, a learned Greek philosopher, 
who lived about 428 years B.C. in the time of 
Haggai and Zechariah the prophets, and whom. 
fhe oracle of Apolo pronouncou cle Wiest man 
‘upon earth. He was most noted for the st 
and practice of moral philosophy, for wh 
delng envied, his enemies accused him of con- 
tempt of thelr gods, and on this charge he waa 
sondemned to dle by the hemlock 5 bat the 
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Athenians soon after showed their sorrow for 





, copious fumes of the hydro- 
chloric acid are given off; when is 
heated aud all the acid driven off 
residue taken out, which is 
‘This sulphate, when taken from 
cooled, is next ground in a mill, with 
more than its weight of chalk and about 
its weight of coal. This mixture is placed ina 
furnace and raised to a sufficient heat to partly 
fase it, during which time it is stirred about ; 
‘the black inass whicly resuizs is called by the 








fold in the form of an impure arbonute called 

SOFALA, a country on the eastern coast of 
Africa, between Cape Corrientes in latitude 25° 
south, and Luabo River, in latitude 19° south, 
and Uounded on the east by the Mozambique 
Channel, and on the west by the country of 
Meoranga. Its exports are slaves, Ivory, gold- 
dust, and rice. Its chief trading town is Inham- 
ban, though the Portuguese town of Sofala, on 
the northern verge or confine, is a place of some 
trade, Latitude 28° 15/ south, longitude 34° 4 
east, 

SOLANDER, Danim, Cuanes, o distin 
guished ‘naturalist, born in Sweden in 1736, and 
who came to England in 1760, was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society, and eight years 
after accompanied Afr. Banke and Captain Cook 
in @ voyage round the world, and on his retarn 
‘was employed to arrange the valuable collection 
the then Sir. Banks had brought with him, In 
1771 he was created & D.C.L., and two years 
after made assistant librarian to the British 
Lhe eal ah 

E.—The sole is a gregarious flah common 
on all, but, especially the more southern cossts 
of our island. They grow from one to two feet, 
and weigh from one to seven pounds ; and when 
in season are in great requisition for the most 
luxurious tables; but it is thoaght that,thoee 
‘caught in the northern seas are the most deli- 
cate, though smaller in size. It has the quality 
of keeping sweet and good for several days in 
‘hot weather, and is sald even to improve in 
flavour. Tt is of a narrow shape, rough, with 
small lard seales; the upper part of the body 
4s of an olive colour, the under part light ; the 
tip of the upper peetoral fin is black. Tt lives 
6m the spawn and young of other Shes, although 

418 





shellfish partially digested have been fousdin 
the stomach of some which have been exumined 
after death. Order, Sodea vulgaris. 
SOLOMON.—The most celebrated of all the 
Kings of Israel, the son of David, and named ty 
|, through the prophet Nathan, Jeddish, 
Year 1015 3.0.0 


relgn are matters of Biblical history, and ville 
found in the Books of Kinga and Chronicles. His 
great prosperity and power led, howerer,t0 hs 
Corruption, and awoke theanger of the Aimighy. 
‘who threatened to destroy, by disunionandsiriy 
the greatness he had given to the Kingdon 
Isreal. Tho coming ruin was early foreshadowed 
by the rebellion and conspiracies which broke oat 
around his throne; and Solomon, conscious 
his sins, poured out his contrition in the Book of 
“ Eoclesiastes.” His other works are the" Soog 
of Solomoo,” and the“ Psalms,” fram.72 to lit. 
Tho “Proverb” are probably merely & 
SOLON, one of the seven wite met t 
Greece, and u lawgiver to the Athenian, whe 
lived 3391 A.M., about the time whea Ti 
quinius Priscus reigned in Rome. Croesus ated 
him, who in the world was more happy thas be? 
He answered, Tellus, who, though he was Pt 
yet was godd man’ and content with wht Mt 
died Well, and in @ good age for that ol 
one be dead he cannot be called happy, a8 Cras 
afterwards found true by experience.” 
SOLSTICE.—The time at which the sun iss 
ita greatest distuace from the equator, and wie 
its diurnal motion in declination ceabes. 
happens at midsummer and midwinter, or wb 
the sun arrives at the tropic of Cancer and tie 
tropia of Capricorn; or om the 2st of Jane, 
Jongest, and the 22nd of Deceoaber, the shorts 


‘SOLWAY FIRTH, an estuary of the eae 
tween Cumberland on theEnglish coastand Da 
fries and Kirkeudbright on the Scotch shore 
4s about twenty miles breed tthe monk 
forty miles long, varying in width fr 
‘twenty miles. ‘The Dee, the Orr, Nith. Acs 
‘and Esk, on the Scottish side, are the chief ives 
entering this estuary; those from England 1 
the Eden and Irthang. A strip of bog twomict 
‘wide lies alovg the head or bottom of the fr 
memorable as the spot where, in 1542, the Sat 
tish army was defeated Ly the English onsolet 


Moss. 
‘SOMERSET.—Tho name of several cous 
in the United States, namely, ‘first, ia se 
‘with an aren of 3845 square miles, and apoot 
tion of 37,000; second, a county in New deret. 
with 232 square miles, and a population of 3407) 
third, another in Penpaylvania, with a surice< 
1000 square miles, and s population of 2500 
and fourthly, a county in the state of Mary 
with an ares of 500 square miles, and & poe, 
tion of nearly 26,000, Tt is also the pute ¢ 
several townships in America, Dat all small, 
‘with populations under 3000. 
SOMERSET.—A county of New South Wales 
Australia. Also a district of Cape Onest oss, 











South Africa, lying hetween the latitades 
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and 39°95' south, and the longitudes of 25° 19" 
and 26° 48 east. Grows wheat, barky, and 
‘the ordinary cereal and vegetable crops, and has 
large extent of pasture devoted to the rearing 
of sheep, whose ‘wool forms an important item 
of rovenue. Alto the name: of an extensive 
‘tract of country in North America, belonging to 
Britain, discovered by Captain Parry, in 1819, 
‘and lying between the latitudes of 73° 6’ and 74° 
10 por, and he lemgitdes of 0° and 34° 
west, ‘on the north 
Barrow's Straita, a 
SOMERSETSHIRE.—A maritime county in 
tthe west of Kogland, bounded on the north by 
Gloucester and the Severn, south by Dorset and 
Devon, east by Wilts and Dorset, and west by 
tthe Severn and Devon, and has an area of 1645 
square miles. Somerset 1s one of the most pic: 
‘tareaque and beautiful eountles in England, pos- 
‘sessing all the grandeur of Alpine scenery, with 
ich and fertile valleys, fruttful plains, sterile 
‘moors, fens and bog, dreary wolds and teeming 
is. The western ‘of the county is 
extremely mountainous, the hilis running east 
‘and west prodacing a suecession of hill and vale 
both romantic and beautiful. The rivers, with 
the exception of the Avon, which forms the 
northern boundary of the county, are all unim- 
portant, and are the Fvel, Tone, Brue, and Axe. 
‘The agricaltaral products of this county are very 
great, and its dairy produce supplies several 
‘of the provincial markets. Next to husbandry 
grazing is the great source of wealth to the 
Inhabitants, while the low and marshy lands 
along the coast afford a large amount of cheese 
and butter, especially the celebrated Cheddar 
cheese, poultry, and feathers. To the north 
of the Mendip range coal, lead, ealamine, 
and a few less important minerals are pro- 
cured, which, with freestone, marl, fuller’s 
earth, and several kinds of clay, comprise the 
mineral weaith of the county. ‘The manufac- 
bares consist of woollen and sll textures, linen, 
stocking-weaving, paper, glass, earthenware and 
iron-works. Somerset returns four members to 
Parliament, two for the eastern half of the 
zounty, from 10,644 registered electors, and two 
for the west, from 7750 electors. Bath is tho 
capital, und Bristol the great commercial centre 
Df the county ; population 444,725, 

SOMME.—A river of France, which, rising in 
che north, in the department of the Aisne, flows 
rest past Amiens and Abbeville, and enters the 

ish Channel after a couree of 115 miles. 

OMME.—A department of France in. the 
torth-west, and named after the river that flows 
rough the middle of the department. It is 
tounded on the north by the Pas de Calais, 
outh by the Lower Seine and the Oise, east by 
\isne, and west by the English Channel, and has 
Rares of 2868 square miles. The manufactures 
re woollens and cottons, soap, paper, and bect- 
ot sugar. Population 672,000, 

SOMNUS, the god of sleep, the son of Erebus 
nd Nox, fabled as dwelling in a cave profoundly 
ark, and always sleeping on a bed of down 
raped in solemn black, his pillow haunted by 
reams and visions, and Morpheus, his prime 
ainister, keeping faithfal watch by his drowsy 
ouch. 

SOODAN, or SUDAN, another name for the 
ingdom of Nigritia, a tract of central Africa, 
xtending from latitude 10° to 23° north, and 











stretching from 10° west to 25° east longttude, 
‘bounded on the north by the Sahara, south by 
Guinea and an unexplored tract of eountry, east 

‘Nubia aod Abyssinia, and west by Sencgem= 

‘and Sierra Leone, and has an estimated area 
of 880,000 square miles. ‘The rivers are the 
Niger, Yeon, and the Shary, the two latter fall- 
ing into the immense lake of Tehad. Of this 
‘vast territory little more is known than the 
names of the petty states into which it is di- 
vided, and of whieh Bornou is the most im- 
portant, Seo Nrenrrta, Boawou, &c. 

‘S00L00.—A group or chain of sixty islands 
in the Indian Ocean, lying between the latitudes 
of 7° and 8° north, and between the longitudes 
‘of 120° and 122° 30’ east, 

‘The group is bounded on the north-east by 
the Philippine Islands, and south-west by Borneo. 
‘The chief island, Cayagan-Sooloo, is thirty-six 
miles in length, by a breadth of twelve, and hus 
the town of Soong for its capital. The products 
are rice, yams, sweet potatoes, sago, indigo, 

, turmeric, & few spices, and an abundance 
of fruits. ‘The Sooloo group haslong been noto- 
rious for the number of pirates who infest 
{ts lagunes and rivers, 

SOPHOCLES.—A distinguished tragic poet 
of Grosee, who flourished in the fifth century 
B.C. Besides being renowned as a dramatist, 
Sophocles was celebrated as a soldier and com- 
mander, and distinguished himself under Pericles 
in the wars of bis country. ‘Though only seven 
of his plays have come down to our time, Sopho- 
les is reputed to have been the author of 120 
@ramas, and, though Aachylus and Euripides 
‘were his contemporaries and rivals, the Athe- 
nian poet, aa he was called, carried ofthe first 
prize twenty times. 

SOPHONISBA, the daughter of Hasdrubal 
the Carthaginian, and niece of Hannibal, who, 
on the defeat of her husband, Syphax, king of 
‘Numidia, became the wife of the victor Masi- 
nissa ; Scipio Africanus, however, annulled the 
tarriage, upon which the unfortunate Sopho- 
nisba committed suicide, by drinking poison, 203 
B.C. This story Thompson dramatised, but the 
piece was a fallure, 

‘SORRENTO, © seaport town of Naples, on 
bay of that’ name, fifteen miles from the 
capital, and esteemed a one of the most beau 
Miu ocaliies around ‘the bay.” Population 

“SOULOUQUE, Emperor of Hayti, sometimes 
called Faust LA dave bora inthe land of 
Hispaniola in 1769, but emancipated by his 
master while a child; on the revolt of the 
slaves and the expulsion of the French from 
the island, Sonlouque, though only a youth, took 
wo active & part, that his rise in the army was 
rapid, till finally, by intrigue and plotting, he in 
1649 ‘obtained “absolute power, and ruled his 
subjects with a hand and will of iron. After 
cernel, violent, and sanguinary reign of ten years, 
‘8 counter-revolution drove him in 1859 from his, 
erown and country. 

‘SOULT, Nicootas Jeax pz Dtev, Doge oF 
Dataatia.—This distinguished soldier and mar- 
‘shal of France was the son of a notary, and born. 
in 1767. Having shown most decided antipa~ 
thy for the learned professions, he in 1785 
entered the army as a private soldier; it was 
not, however, tl the eommeieement of t80 
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‘cantury that he rove to distinction, and with the 
‘of general was appointed commander-in- 

in Piedmont, In 1804, upon Napoleon's 
coronation, he was created © marshal, and 
entrusted with the organization of the army of 
England, as the immense force collected at 
Boulogne wan ostentatiously called, and for his 
Deilliant services at the battls of Austerlitz, 
Tecelved the thanks of the Emperor. In 1808 
‘bo was sent to Spain, and by his rapld advance 
‘compelled Sir John Moore to retreat to Corunna, 
‘where, however, he met with so severe a repulse 
‘that he was unable to prevent the embarcation 
of the British. The following year he encoun- 
tered Sir Arthar Wellesley, who drove bim back 
Anto Spain, captured his artillery, and so severely 
Bressed his ariny that Soult was compelled to 
‘make a rapid retreat.and for the next two years 
Alrected the operations of Massena and “Mar. 
mont. The fall of Badajoz and the victory of 
Salamanca drove Soult from Andalusia, leaving 
the whole south of Spain to the allies, and, after 
‘an occupation of three years, compelied him to 
tthe Peninsula, ‘The rapid advance of the 
lsh and the defeat at Vittoria induced Napo- 
Jeon to send Soult once more into Spain, to check, 
Af possible, Wellington's crossing the Pyrennees; 
Dat, though Soult exerted the most masterly 
‘tactics, the French were steadily driven out of 
and followed by the British into France, 
‘battle before Toulouse was fought, and the 
town possessed by the English, In 1814, when the 
abdication of Napoleon immediately brought the 
‘war to a conclusion. ‘The return of Napoleon 
Jed Soult to break his oath to the Bourbons and 
Tejoin his old commander. After the battle of 
‘Waterloo Soult was banished from France, but 
‘ultimately perinitted to return; he became & 
Peer and marshal of | France under, Louis 
Wipe, and attended the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, as French envoy. Thecruel exactions 
and wholesule robbery inflicted on the Spanish 
People during his goverament of Ardalusia, and 
‘the shameful manner in which he pillaged 'con- 
‘ents and churches of pictures, plate, and other 
‘valuables, will ever remain a lasting blot_on the 
uaracter of Marshal Soult. He ded at hisseat 
SOUND, Tae—A narrow strait, at the 
entrance of the Baltic, lying between the south- 
mn point of Sweden, and the Danish island of 
Zealand, The Sound ts about fifty mites in 
Jength, and from four to fifteen in width. Till 
within’ the last few years the Danes were in the 
‘habit of exacting a toll or custom from all ships 
‘entering the Baltic from the North Sea. This 
‘vexatious and oppressive impost, known as the 
‘Dues, was abolished by the payment of 

‘© composition from the great mercantile states 
of Europe and America, and the Sound is now 
‘free for all ships of whatever country or ton- 


nage. 
SOURCROUT, & favourite article of food 
all Gerinan nations. “Sourerout consists 

‘of cabbage cut very fine and laid in layers in « 
large vat with a fulse or perforated bottom, 
stratum of salt is placed on every layer of cab- 
Dage till the vessel is filed, when a heavy 
Pressure is established from ‘the top, #0 a8 t0 
expel the water generated by the’ salt and 
cabbage. The whole is then left to ferment, 
‘when ‘masees of thls briny compound are cut 
Out and cooked, ether alone or with meat or 

















broth, and used in or with almost every did 
Drought to the table. 
SOUTHAMPTO! 





and by the River Itchin on the east. Sec 
ampton is a town of considerable antiquity, mi 


architectural beauty and antiquity, or the Bir 
Gate; from this point running south to ue 
quay extends the main street, for the length 
a mile, @ thoroughfare oth handiome 0! 
spacious, The most important public baliag 


Michael being espectally noticeable for it ba 
‘ful octagonal spire; several dissenting oot 
of worship, schools, alms-houses, infos, x! 
‘mechanle’s and sclentific institutions. Themist- 
facturea are carpets and silk, and its tate 8 
timber, hemp, and iron is very lange; it 
however, as the station of the West India, 
nese, Mediterranean, and Australian sat 
navigation and mail gervice, that Sovtasyt 
owes its present prosperity and imperase 
Its railway communication with London w 
the chief townsin the kingdom is also asouced! 
Denefit, Southampton returns two 
to the House of Commons, from 3765 
electors and has s population of 46,970. 
‘SOUTH AUSTRALIA. See Avera 
SOUTH CAROLINA. See Cawoum. 
SOUTHCOTT, Jonanma,—A feiale fst, 
born in Devonshire in 1750, who, having Yet 


trickery, she was attacked with an owl 
isesse, which giving her the outward spp 
ance of pregnancy, she declared that abe bi 
conceived a second Messiah, and that she se! 
‘oon give birth to the promised shiob $ 
impressed were her infatuated followers 
this assertion, that the most costly prepartti= 
‘were made for the expected event. The pred! 
time of her delivery having ‘without 
abatement in the confidence of her belierers 
eventually fell ill, and towards the end of IN 
the disease which had given the delusive sya? 
toms terminated in death. A postoa¥t 
showed the true nature of the case, snd ds 
ovarlan dropsy had been mistaken ‘or 
ancy; but ao credulous were her on 
that they long looked for her resurrestit St 
the beliet in her inspiration hus not ye 
‘out in the followers of Johanna Sonthest. 
SOUTHEY, Rozenr, a distinguished Eg 
joet and writer, born’ in 1774, and sent HO 
seer leg Bt aena Se erat 
aving college he formed the a04 
Coleridge, te two frends marrying at be 
thine two’ sisters. After a shore vst PS 
‘tngal, in 1796, he entered himself 8 
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Jaw at Gray's Inn; this was, however, sulee- 
quently abandoned, and in 1801 he fairly de- 
‘Yoted to the practice of literature, and 
s0on after took up his residence at Keswick, in 
‘Cumberland, whiere the remainder of his life was 
Bed, he beng henceforth classed as oneof the 
Poets. In 1807 he obtained a pension from 
government, and on the death of Pye was 
‘Ssppointed poet laureate, and still later in life 
obtained a second of £300, but a 
Daronetcy offered him he declined, being too 
‘Poor to support the title with dignity. In 1839, 
‘two years after the death of his wife,he married 
‘Miss Bowles, the poevess. The latter years of 
‘his life were clouded by a mental imbecility 
‘which attended him to his death in 1843. 

‘Few authorshaveleft uch extensive evidences 
of industry and genius as Kobert Southey, it is 
‘calculated that his poetical works alone exceed 
in number 100 volumes, while his prose works 
‘are still more voluminous; his most celebrated 

tuctions are “ Madoc,” “ Thalabs,” “Joan of 
.” “ The Curse of Kehama,” among bis poems 
in ils biographical compositions; Southey has 
‘Deen unrivalled, as his lives of ‘Nelson, Bun- 
yam, Watley, Kink, White, sir Thomas Bore, 

., abundantly testify. His Doctor,” and his- 
Yories of Brazil, Portugal, and the Peninsular 
‘War, are also works of singular truth and 

ty. 

SPAHEE or SPAHI, the name applied 
species of irregular Turkish or Arabian cavalry 
a kind of mounted militia or police. 

SPAIN, a kingdom of Europe, embracing the 
‘greater portion of the western peninsula, bounded. 
‘on the north by France and the Bay of Bise 
feast and south by the Mediterranean, and west 
by Portugal, aud lies between the latitudes of 
36° and 43° 45! north, und the longitudes of 
2° LY and 9° 21’ west. ‘Spain hus an extreme 
Dreadth east and west of 600 miles, and a length 
‘north and eouth of 540, the whole embracing sn 
area of 183,000 square miles, and has a cosst 
line of 1370 miles. Spain is’ extremely moun- 
fainons, presenting a series of mountain chains, 
‘great plains, and table lands—the Pyrenees, ex- 
tending east and west along the north from 
Lake Creux in Catalonia to Cape Finlsterre in 
Galicia; the Iberian chain in the south, the 
Toledo range, Sierra Morena, and the Serra 
‘Nevada or Suowy ridge, which, with thelr spurs, 
‘and offstioots, comprise the principal mountain 
ghains of the kingdom; the highest point in 
‘Spain is in the Snowy range, where the culmi- 
nation ig 11,660 feet. The rivers which drain 
‘these plains and mountains are 230 in number, 
‘though the Douro, ‘Tagus, Guudiana, Guadal- 

ver, Bluassoa, Mino, Ebro, and Gusdiano are 

‘only navigable ones. ‘Though portions of 
the soll are very fertile, there are vast plains ot 
arid and unproductive waste that no amount of 
ealtivation could render productive. The agri- 
culture ia in a very backward condition; the 
products, however, are muize, barley, ‘rice, 
hemp, flix, madder, suffron, honey, wax, cotton, 
ilk, barilld, and fruits of ail kinds. |The olive 
and the vine ure also extensively cuitivated, und 
the yield of wine is extremely large und the dis- 
tillation of brandy very considerable ; liquorice 
and cochinesl are largely cultivated, and the 
‘wool of Spain hus long been highly prized for 
ita length, softness, and staple quality, The 
mineral resources of the country are highly im- 
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manganeee, 
‘stones, such as rubles, torquoises, amethy! 
garneta, and topazes. ‘Large droves 
Cattle, especially in Andalusia, are natural tothe 
‘eountry, and greatly esteemed for the national 
pastime of bull-fghting, and, with asses, mules 
Of & superior kind, goats, porcuplnes, ‘wolves, 
dears, and lynzes, constitute the chief native 
animals. Spain was formerly divided into fous- 
teen large provinces, some of them called 
Kingdoms, such as Seville, Murcia, Grenada, 
‘Valencia, &c., but the kingdom is now divided. 
into forty-nine amaller provinces. ‘The capital 
is Madrid, and Barcelona is regarded as the 
great trade and commercial ecntre of the king~ 
‘dom, The established religion is the Roman 
Catholic, no other form of fuith being tolerated 
Education is greatly neglected, and the lower 
‘order of the people are retained in a state of 
gross ignorance; the once renowned universl- 
Hes of Salamanca, Toledo, Valludolid, Santiago, 
‘and Seville, having fallen into decay, and only 
Teserved for students of divinity. ‘Though no 
country of Europe is better situated for trade 
land commerce, yet Srain, with its immense re~ 
sources and admirable situation, is behind the 
smallest commercial state on the Continent in 
spirit, industry, and enterprise, the exports hardly 
‘exceeding £3,000,000 a year, and the imports 
only realising £5,000,000 sterling. Tne insula 
‘of Spain consist of the Balearic 
Tnlunds, the Canary Isles, Fernando Po, Cuba 
and Porto Rico in the West Indies, and the 
Philippine Islandsin the Indian Ocean. ‘The army 
‘of Spain amounts to 140,000, and the nary to 
‘about 100 vessels of all sizes, divided into ax 
line-of-battle, twelve frigates first class, twenty~ 
six frigates second class, forty steamers, and a 
few gunboats, Population of Spain 13,000,000, 
and with all her colonies about 16,000,000, 





History. 


‘Thehistory of Spain may be properly divided. 
{into three epochs; the first, from its earliest 
annals to the close of the eighth century s 
second, from the beginning of the ninth to the 
end of the fifteenth century; and thirdly, from 
the commencement of the sixteenth century to 
Brock ithe. aborigines of 8 

st — ines 
‘supposed to have been composed chiefly of 
Celta, and called Celtiberians from Celte and 
Therla, the early name of the country, Te 
these in time were added colonies of Phoenicians, 
and some centuries later of Carthaginians, who 
inhabited the commercial and maritime cities 
on the Mediterranean coast, Such was the 
state of Spain when Rome subjugated the coun- 
try, and made the Iberian peninsula s province. 
In ‘the third and fourth centuries, when the 
power of Kome was shaken to its centre by the 
barbarians of the north, several tribes of 
Vandals, Suevi, and Alans spread themselves 
over Gaul, and, entering Spain, the Vandals 
made themselves master of southern Spain, 
«giving their name to the country called Vanda~ 
Tusia, afterwards softened into Andalusia. The 
Suevi turned off to the west as suon a8 passing 
the Pyrenees and established themselves in 
the orth or Blscayan provinces; while the 
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Alan tribes, pushing south-west, entered Porta- 
‘gal, and soon after consolidated ‘thelr fa 
‘that country, A hundred hardly 
from the conquest of Spain by the three 
‘tations of the Vandals ‘when, in the early part of 
‘the fifth century, another and more formidable 
aco than any other order of barbarians, ‘the 
"Visixoths or Western Goths, poured Mike a 
detage on the south.and not only conquered the 
‘whole of Spain and Portagal, with the soathern 
‘provinces of France—Languedoe—bub eroseing 
the Steaita possessed themselves of Mauritania 
‘and the whole of north-western Africa. Th 
‘empire of tho Visigoths endured fn allite strength 
‘and power from the middle of the fifth to the 
middie of the eighth centary. In the reign of 
Roderigo or Roderic, the last of the kings of the 
‘Visigoths, sbont the year 798, the Saracens or 
Moors landed {n Spain in tmrvense numbers, en- 
‘countered Roderle and his Christian army, and 
-tra tong and sangutnary battle totally defeated 
‘the Goths, the king perishing among his van- 
“quished subjects, By this battle the empire of 
‘the Goths was overthrown, and the whole penin- 
ula, except the Basque provinces, became the 
prize of the victors. Don Pelagio, a valiant and 
‘Roble Visigoth, collecting the seattered bands of 
the defeated army, led them to the momtain 
fastnesses along the shores of Biscay, where he 
aid the foundation of the Christian state of the 
‘Asturias, and, while the rest of the peninsula 
‘became a Muhommedan kingdom, he preserved 
Ibis little state from all encroaciment by his 
seriadom and valour, and left it in security to his 
serch rd For many yea the Moo 
‘nd. —For mat 1¢ Moors were 
too incenton pillaging the vanquished Spaniards 
to think of any settled government, and it was 
“not till the advent of the renowned Abderrah- 
man or Almazor, a Moorish prince, that the 
kingdom was virtually founded. ‘Fixing on 
Cordova as his capital, he made ‘it the seut of 
art, magnificence, and literature, and by his 
wise and prudent government, especially in al 
‘staining from all persecution, he not only con 
‘golldated his power but almost extirpated 
‘Christianity from his kingdom. The race of 
Almazor held the throne for 300 years, when, the 
dynasty terminating, the kingdom of Cordova 
-aras dismembered, and that of Grenada rose on 
its rains. ‘The remmant of the Spanish nation 
‘shut up in the mountains of Astarias, under 
‘wlse and patriotic princes, by degrees bezan to 
leave their narrow confines and gradually ex- 
tend their domtnion. About the same time 
‘the Asturians began to enlarge thelr state, the 
ttle mountain kingdom of Navarre was founded 
in the north by a descendant of Pelagio; and, 
‘some fifty years later, Ferdinand, the son of 
Sancho the Great of Navarre, succeeded in 
uniting Arregon, Old Castile, and Leon to his 
-<rown, thus dispossessing the Moats of nearly 
third of the kingdom. Tt was in the reign of 
‘this Ferdinand that the renowned warrior and 
paladin Don Roderigo,more commonly known as 
tthe Cid, lived and fourished, and by his mar- 
‘tial prowess against the infidel Moor obtained 
that fume in history and ballad that has made 
‘him so glorious. “From the tenth century till 
the year 1450 the Christian princes of Spain 
‘were engaged in repeated wars with each other, 
and only occasionally making incarstons on the 
territories of the Moor. On the death of 




















Henry TV. of Castile, the crown descended to 
‘nts sister, the deautiful Isabella, who in 1474 
marrying Ferdinand of Arragon, for the last 
two centartes an independent state, the two 
crowns of Aragon and Castile were once more 
and permanently united. Under the wise, pra- 
dent, and paternal'rule of Ferdinand and Isabela 
the Spanish monarchy was immensely strength- 
ened and augmented, and for the first time the 
‘war against the Moors condacted with sii per- 
sistency, and resolution ; tf the infldel, driven 
from all’ points to his lst retreat of Grenada, 
‘was about 1486 attacked on every side, and the 
stately capital, after a long and vain resistance, 
surrendered to the Christian arms, and the fal- 
lowing year saw the banner of the cross fluating 
from the last stronghold of the Moors in Spais, 
All who chose to follow their sovereign into 
Africa quitting the conntry. With the fall of 
Grenada terminated the Moorish empire ia 
Spain, after enduring for more than seren cen- 
turles onde half. A few years subsequently to 
the expulsion‘of the Moors occurred the greatest 
event in that or any subsequent age, the dis 
covery of America by Columbus, A.D. 149— 
an event franght with the most wonderful re- 
sults to mankind, and with immediate and 
signal benefit to Spain. See Crp, Sanaces, 
‘FEnpmeanp, ic. 

Epoch Srd.—Ferdinand, who had outlived 
his exemplary queen, died in 1516, and was sac- 
ceeded by his grandson Charles T., who thre: 
years later was elected Emperor of Germany by 
the style of Churies V. Under this politic and 
military monarch Spain rose to a height of 
magnificence and power never before oF since 
acquired. Besides her vast continental and ia- 
sular dominions In the New World, the whole of 
the ‘Netherlands belonging to the Spanish crow, 
independent of Portugal and of her Italian and 
African ions; “while by the battle of 
Pavia her great rival, France, had beet 
humbled, Wearied with state, Charles retired 
from publte to pass his latter years in religious 
contemplation, leaving the imperial diadem 19 
his brother Ferdinand, while the empire of the 
Indles, Spain, and the Netherlands was be 
queathed to Is son Phftip1L..a prince ambitioas, 
Digoted, gloomy, and mercenary. He muarriel 
Mary of England, and after her death fitted oat 
that astonishing armament for the subjugation 
of England, which filled Europe with wonder ant 
consternation, the Armada. The ruin of bis 
‘hopes in this quarter was followed soon after by 
the revolt and loss of the Netherlands, A.D. 
1579, In the reigns of Philip IIT. and TV., wbo 
‘succeeded, the most memorable event was te 
Joss of Portugal, which, under the Duke of 
Braganza, declared herindependence. CitarlesI, 
‘son of Philip TV., ascended the throne in 166s, 
but dying without issuse—polsoned as suppose! 
—left the crown to the grandson of his sister, 
and of Lonis XIV., Philip V., Duke of Anjoa, 
A.D. 1702, the first monarch of the Bourbat 
Aine in Spain. This led to a war of nearly thirty 
years’ duration, called the War of the Spanist 
Sueeession, in which the emperor, aided by 
England and Holland, sought to place ‘his brother 
Charles on the throne. After a relgn of fore 
‘two years Philip was ‘succeeded by Ferd 
rand VI.; Charles IIT., his brother, snecesded, 
1759, Jealous of the Engtish supremacy ia 
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America, he, in alliance with France, declared 
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tar against Britain, and undertook the famous 
fego of Gibraltar; the total failure of tha 
‘tempt, 1782, and the capture of all the 
>hilippine Isles, compelled him to.ue for peace. 
nm the year 1789 Charles IV. ascended the 
‘hrone, and entered into an alliance. 
Igland, by which Spain lost two fleets, 
me at Cape St. Vincent destroyed by Admiral 
fervis, the other by Nelson off Trafalgar. The 
ither events of this reign will be found under 
the head of Cuanses 1V., which sea Ferdi- 
tand VIT., who suoceeded after his father’s 
tbuication, returned to his kingdom in 1814, 
tnd soon made himself odious by his bigotry, 
the restoration of the Inquisition, and by acta cf 
pression ; his rule becaie 60 intolerable to the 
colonies that Peru, Chill, La Plata, Mexico, and 
AML the American’ states threw off their’ alle- 
ylance, and established independent govern- 
nents. ‘This weak and intolerant monarch died 
11833, leaving the crown to his infant daughter 
(sabelld Maria Lonisa, the queen mother Chris 
sina being appointed regent. A long and 
wxhausting civil war ensued, in which Don 
Sarlos, the late king’s brother, sought to alter 
the succession and gain the crown for himself. 
By the assistance of the British Legion and the 
axertiona of the Legitimists, the Curlists were 
fmally compelled to relinquish the struggle, 
and after many intrigues and plots Queen 
Isabella was placed on her father’s throne, and 
in 1844 married to Dou Ferdinand D'Aasis, 
SPANISH FLY.—Sop Cusuanipes 
“AR, an earthy mineral, easily breaking 
into homboidal,eublea, or laminated fragmenta 

SPECTACLES.—Spectacles are an optic ma- 
chine, consisting of two lenses set in a frame, 
and worn over the nose to assist in defects of 
the organs of sight. They aro, genarally sup- 
Posed to have been invented in the thirteenth 
century by Spina, a monk of Florence; somo, 
however, imagine that the fir: hint of their 
construction and use was derived from the 
writings of our own country:un toger Bacon, 
It had been long tuken for granted thut one of 
the earliest discoveries which the elvilized world 
Owed to the city of Florence was the invention 
Of spectacles, but opinions were at variance 
in respect to’ the person who inigut claim the 
Blory of this great benefit conferred on humanity, 
one party uscribing the merit to the above: 
named Florentine, Spina, while the contrary 
arty affrmed that the real inventor was Sal- 

fino. 

SPEED, Jou, « historian and antiquary, 
Yorn in Cheshire, in 1542, Brought up to the 
trade of a tailor, it was not till far advanced in 
life that he found means to publish the work he 
had devoted so many years to complete, “The 
History of Great Britain.” His oiler’ warke 
were “Theatre of Great Britain,” and ‘Tables 
of Seriptare Genealoges.””He died in London, 

29, 

SPENSER, Epuowp, an eminent English 
Poet, born ia London, in 1383, who graduated at 
Cambridge, and in 1579 published his first poem, 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, culled * The 
Shepherd's Calendar,” und the following year 
‘Was appointed secretary to the Vicervy of Ire~ 
Iand, and was rewarded with the gift of confis- 
cated lands ia the county of Cork, where he built 
‘A handsoine residence, lived in considerable style, 
and wrote his great poem of the “ Fuirie Queen.” 




















In Tyrone’s rebellion, however, his house was 
‘sacked and burnt, and, deprived of all his estates 
by, the rebels, Spenser returned to London, where, 
in 1509, he died, and waa buried beside Chaucer, 
in Wostmninater ‘Abbey. 

SPERMACETI, a concrete animal oll ob- 
tained from the ‘head of the ‘masro- 
cephalus, or long-heeded whale ot the South, 
Sea. ‘The brain being dug out of the head of 
‘the’ whale- and the oil allowed to run off, the 
residue is called erade spermaceti, which, subee- 
‘quently purified, becomes the soft, sparkling, 
and crystallized substance known as 


prepared froma spermaceti oll. It is of gress uae 
in modicine, belag employed in internal injuries, 
Drnisea, dic., and is also applied externally ; bub 
its greaicat property, and that, which maken it 

‘Yogue in many places, is its softening 
skin ; hence it {s & component part of most 
pastes, cosmetics, &c, 
of modern manufacture; they are made smooth, 
with a fine gloss free from rings or scars, 
superiur to the finest wax candies in colour and 
lustre; and, when genuine, leave no spot or 
stain on the finest silk, cloth, 

‘SPRY, a large and rapid river in the north 
of Scotland, witch, rising trom Loch Spey, im 
Inverness, Howe north through Eigio and part 
of Banff, and, after a couree of 100 miles, tor- 
minates in Spey Bay. 

SPHINX, a fabulous monster, said to have’ 
had the heed and bust of a woman, a dog's 
body, the wings of a bird, and the tail of 
serpent. The Sphinx waasent by Juno to punish 
the Thebans by propounding riddles toll passers: 
dy, and devouring all who were unable 0 inter— 
fet her enigmas, Edipus, however, explained 
‘all the riddles, when the monster immediately: 
flung herself into the sea and perished. (See 
‘Epirus, JocasrA, 8c.) 

‘SPIDERS.—The family-of spiders are very. 
namerous. They have eight legs, composed of 
seven joints, and terminated by twohooks, ‘Their 
head is always fixed to the thorax, and their 
eyes, varying in number from four to eight, 
shine in the dark like those of cats; so that 
they probably possess the faculty of diurnal and 
nocturnal vision, In the posterior part of the 
abdomen are two amall bage, where the fluid im 
secreted from which thelr webs are spun, and 
‘through whose lips, perforated by minute orl 
ficea, silken filiments of extreme tenuity aco 
ejected, which immediately coalesse into a fine 
‘glutinous thread upon exposure to the atmo~ 
sphere, which, being attached to a wall or bushy 
‘are woven into the circular snares for entangling 
their prey ; in bags of this material the female 
deposits her eggs. All the spiders secrete ® 
polsonous fluid, which they insti into their vic~ 
tims, Dut some of the larger kinds only are 
dangerous to man. 

‘SPLERS, a very ancient town of Germany at 
the junetion of the Rhine and Spirebach ; it pos 
seaees a very old and interesting cathedral; has 
au ancient palace, and itil enclosed by walls- 
Spiers was for a long time the seat of the Ger- 
manic Diet, and often the residence of the 
imperial court, Population about 11,000. 

‘SPIKENARD.—This is an odoriferous plant, 

fn the island of Java and other parts 
of the East Indies. Ita ointment was in high 
catimation among the anelents., “The Evangel 
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‘Mark, chap, xiv. 3, relates, that while our 
Saviour sat at table in the house of Simon the 
Jeper, in Bethany, « village near Jerusalem, a 
womin entered with an alabaster pot of olnt- 
ment of spikenard, which baving broken, she 
Poured the contents on his head. 

SPITZBURGEN, the name given to a cluster 
ef ialands in the Arctic Ocean, and the most 
Borthern land inhabited on the globe. The 
‘waters around these islands abound in whales, 
and are therefore yearly visited by most of the 
Whaling vessels in search of fish. Latitude 
80° 48" north, longitade 20° 29 east. 

SPLEEN, one of the assistant digestive 
Some eeey, gland enased a tho, ett 
xYochondrium, and supposed by the ancients 
‘fo have been the seat of all melancholic and 
floomy affections. What actual part it plays 
fo"tho function of gestion a Sal an open 


question. 

SPONGE.—Sponge, improperly written 
spunge, is a kind of marine substance, found 
adhering to rocks, shells, &e. under cover of the 
‘sea-water, or on the sides of rocks about the 
shore, 

‘Naturalists have been much embarrassed to 
determine whether to range sponge in the snl 
mal, mineral, or vegetable family. Some ha 
imagined it 'to be a concretion of sea-mu 
thers have commonly supposed it to be a vege 
fable production; bat it is now allowed to be, 
Wee the coralines, of animal origin; being the 
fabric and habitation of some species of worm 
‘er polypl. The greatest part of our sponges are 
‘brought from the Mediterranean, especially from 
‘Nicaris, an island near the coast of Asia, They 
grow in abundance round an island north of 
Rhodes, called Syme or Simo, and this fishery is 
‘the only support of its inhabitants, Men, worien, 
‘and children all know how to dive and plunge 
into the water in search of the only patrimony 
Bestowed on them by nature, for the island, 
‘which is only a rock of small extent, extremely 
stony, produces nelther grain nor fruit, ‘The 
ne of small sponges are the most esteemed, and 
‘usually come to us from Constantinople, ‘Their 

Iness consists in their being very white and 
cht, and the holes amall and close; the larger 
-and coarser come from the cousta of Barbary, 
particulary about Tunisand Algiers. ‘Theapon 
very useful In the arts, In physic it serves to 
foment parts inflamed. A sponge, applied to 
‘Bleeding vessels, has been found a very succens- 
al method of stopping the effusion of blood. 
For this purpose a very dry and solid piece, of « 
‘eubieal or conical form, should be applied in 
close contact with the vessel, and retained by 
Proper compression, and will soon adhere with 
Great force. Very large arteries have been pre- 
‘vented from bleeding by this application. 

‘SPOONBILL. — The spoonbill, whose range is 
from the Farce Islands to te Cape of Good Hope, 
‘approximates to the stork in the structure of 
{ts body, but is distinguished by the thin, flat, 
enlarged extremity of the Dill. It is about the 
‘tize of a heron, but somewhat shorter in the 
Tega; the colour in general is white, margined 
‘with black on the covert and bleck on the 
breast; on the hind part of the head it has a 
Deautifal white creat, reclining backwards, Ita 
‘Dest is placed on the highest trees, near the sea 
fide, and especially about the mouths of rivers. 
‘Tae female lays three or four white eggs, pow 
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dered with a few pale red spots, and of the size 
ofa hen’s. They are very naisy during breeding 
time, like our rooks. ‘Their food is fish, which 
they often take from other birds, in the mamer 
of the bald eagle; also mussels and other smal 
shell-fih ; they likewise devour frogs and snake, 
and even grass and weeds, which grow in the 
water, as well as the roots ‘of reeds. They are 
migratory, and now uot frequent visitors in 
Britain, thongh they are said to have inhabited 
Lincolnahire at one time. 

Order, Grallatores; family, Ardeide Plates 
Lencordia, 

SPRAT, or GARVIE, ts found in the Northert 
or Mediterranean Seas, and is a frequent visor 
{in the Firth of Forth.’ It is between four and 
five inches in length, and in every respect # 
like the herring that several ichthyologists hare 
taken it to be the fry of that fish ; bat the spat 
has only forty-eight dorsal vertebrae, whereas 
‘the herring has fifty-six. It abounds on the 
southern coast of France, where it is caughh, 
pickled, and sent to Britain; and coming fram 
& foreign country is highly’ prized, while the 
myriads that swarm on our own coasts bart 
‘sometimes been caught to manure the land. 

SPRUCE, the name given to several species 
of the fir, of the genus Adies. Spruce beer iss 
beverage prepared from the essence of spruce, & 
liquor drawn from the tree and. mixed wit 
treacle and then fermented, to render it ft 
for use; or a kind of diet-driok, made by infusion 
or decoction of the leaves and small ‘branches 
of the black and white spruce fir, and reckoood 
antiscorbutie, Tt is much drank in Americ, 
‘and at present considerable quantities are cin 
sumed in England, Tt is deemed a good balsamic 
{in some internal disorders. 

SPURZHEIM, Dr. Jouw Gaspar, a cele 
brated physiologist and phrenologist, born neat 
‘roves in 1776; and who, a8 an associate of Dr. 
Gall, has made his name renowned by te 
advancement of the science of” phrendlogy. 
After seeing the principles of the new doct® 
take deep root both in France and England, be 
sailed to America, to spread his opinfons in that 
‘country. but died there in 1832. See Gats, De 

SQUILL.—A perennial bulbous-rooted plant, 
of the genus Scilla, or sea onion, found on the 

E ‘The sqoil 
varies from the size of @ Spanish onion to that 
@ child’s head, The squill is largely used 1 
medicine as an expectorant, diaphoretie, sat 
ataretic. 

STADIOM.—An ancient measure of length, 
equal to 600 Greek feet, or 625 of Roman met 
sure, or the elghth part of a Roman mile, ax 
consequently contained 606 English feet. "Tht 
‘ord was algo used to express a stage, arent, of 
platform on which the Grecian youths performed 
S'STADTHOLDER'A name formerty era 

HOLDER.—A name 
by the Dutch to their chief magistrate, or tht 
Meutenant-governor of a province. 

STAEL, Mapaxe Dx, « celebrated French 
authoress, danghter of the finance miner 
Necker, and born in Paris in 1766. ‘This gifted 
and extraordinary lady early distingulabed ber- 
self by her literary compositions, by dramas ant 
talea; but that which first lifted her foto pubte 
admiration was lier work on the * Writings sod 
Character of Rousseau.” From this time, (Te, 
‘her rise waa rapid, and (she) soa became tht 
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most celebrated writer of her age. ‘Tho zest 
‘with which she entered into political questions, 
and the boldness with which she expressed her 
‘political opinions, compelled her to quit France 
faring the Kelyn of Terror, and her denuncla- 
tion of Napoleon afterwards led to her banish- 
ment and a long exile in Switzerland, Russia, 
and England; and though she returned to Paris 
$n 1814, and was tolerated during the Hundred 

ye found it necessary to return to 





Bourbons, when she discontinued her political 
tings, and spent te ret of be ie in terry 
coup ‘count 

Son ‘in 18t7.. Mer other great works ‘were 
* Corinne,” “Delphine,” * De I’Allemagne,” and | 
«Ten Years of Exile,” besides numerous casays 
on various subjects. 

STAFFA.—A small basaltic island in the west 
of Scotland, lying sbout fifteen miles to the west 
‘of the island of Mull, in Argyleshire. This ex- 
‘traordinary island, leas than two miles in cir- 
ccumforence, constis almoa: entirely of caverns, 
Presenting © most singular and beantiful ap- 
‘pearance: the three niost celebrated of these 
‘caverns are the Boat Cave, Mackinnon’, or the 
‘Scart of Cormorants, and Fingal’s Cave, situated 
At the south-west of the isle. This truly mag- 
nificent spot is a grotto, about 270 feet long, by 
& eight decdning frum Ay feet at the en~ 
‘trance, to an aVeraye pitch of forty-two or forty- 
four feet, and consists of a succession of columns 
from the opening to the termination of the 
cavern on either side, while over head are the 
‘truncated stems of the pillars, which have at 
one time sprung from the base to the roof. On 
either side, approuching the mouth, is stretched 
‘8 perfect reef of broken columns, over which the 
‘ocean breaks in foam and discord, while the 
ound, reverberating through the cavern, pro- 

‘ine 











uces'a noise like thunder. The effect of 
gal’s Cave, seen by torchlight, aa the boat is 
rowed into its gloomy jaws, is one of the moat 
sublime sighta to be witnessed in Scotland, 
STAFFOKD, « market-town of England, and 
the county town of Staffordshire, situated on 
the small river Sow, above where it falls into 
‘the Trent, ‘The town is meat and clean, and 
has manufactures of shoes, boots, and leather, 
returns two members to Purliament from 1396 
egisered elector, und has & popuiauon of | 
‘STAFFORDSHIRE, an inland and central 
county of England, bounded on the north by 
Derby, south by Worcestershire, east by Lei- 
cester’and Warwick, and west by Shropshire, 
and has an ares of 1184 square miles, The 
county is generally level, or consists of plains 
and gentle elevations, except in the north-west, 
where a high and dreary range of hills traverse 
‘the whole shire. Stafford has many rivers, most 
of them rising’in the hilly region of the north ; 
Of these the Trent, Duve, Stour, Manifold, Sow, 
and Tame are the chief. ’ The mineral products | 
‘are coal, iron, limestone, copper, and lead, with 
excellent freestone and’ marble, and clays of 
the most valuable kinds; indeed, it is on the 
abundance and quality of these latter that the 
‘staple manufacture of the county is dependent— 
Pottery in ail its branches—the Statfordshire 
‘ware being the finest in the kingdom. Glass, 
‘hardware, nails, japanned goods, wedgwood in | 








some of its most uselul forms and works of art 


in potsery and glass, constitute the moet impor 
tantitems of great Staffordshire trade. It 
has also manufactares in tin, brass, and copper, 
ieee aitaena er 
is connected by canals with all the great rivers, 
‘and by rail with all the important towns in the 
empire. The county returns four members te 
‘the House of Commons, two for the north division 
from 10,602 red electors, and two for the 
south from 11,201 registered electors, and a 
ral population of 746,584. 

STALACTITE, @ conical concretion of lime 
in the form of carbonate, attached to the roofs 
of caverns, and formed by the gradual dripping 
of water saturated with carbonate of lime, which, 
Saicoun Sumer g 
Sahar = 
pendants, or mineral icicles, from the roofs of 
oa 

‘STAMFORD, a market town in Lincolnshire, 
‘though a small portion of it abuts into Rutland. 
Stumford is a place of great antiquity, und is 
ab hens Goines 
and was formerly the site of many monustic 
pot ee 
to Parliament from 589 registered electors, and 
‘hus a population of 8044. 

STANNARY, @ tin-mine; the royal rights 
wat zt ah 
‘The Stannary Courts of Cornwall and Devon 
Sita Hina alent 
Se at eta te 
workers in the tin-mines of ‘counties, all 
inrites annus caches 
own courts, so as to avoid the expense and in~ 
Sates at" ar is 

STARCH.—Starch exists naturally in various 
kinds of grain, as wheat and barley, and in the 
sat corsa ican a ae 
Rate ae tee arehe 
‘the other constituents of the seed or rvot, con~ 
sists chiefly in crushing them and washing out 
the starch with cold water; the liquid resulting 
from this mode of treatment is of a milky 
Ee ity ld," 
irate cee 
the husks and skins, and, when the starch has 





settled and the liquid fermented and become 
sour, it is drawn off. The starch is repeatedly 
stirred, allowed to settle, and the water drawn 
off, til it is quite pure ; the top is then scraped 
to separate any alume that may adhere, aud the 
pure starch dug out with a wooden shovel, and 
put into a box lined with linen, in wiich the 
Moisture drains off; the cakes taken from these 
boxes are cut up into squares, put upon bricks, 
and dried by # gentle heat; they are then 
scraped clean and packed in paper for sale, In 
these packages it Dreaks up into pieces, so that 
‘when they are opened the starch las that pe 
Mar appeurance #0 familiar and almost resem- 
Dling six-sided columns. Arrowroot is starch 
obtained from a West Indian plant called s/a- 
Fania arundinacea 
'STARLING.—This bird bears a considerable 
resemblance to the blackvird in size, supe, and 
‘appearance, having « black plumage, but with 
purple reflections, whose glossy tints vary ac- 
to the various liglits in which they are 
placed. ‘They uild in the hole of « tree or wall, 
with dry grass, and have tive Linish-xreen eg 
Jt in anolgy bird and has a rough voice, but is & 
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geod mimic, thongh, like mts in general, it fs 
Bot very fastidious, imitating the creaking of a 
‘door as readily as the finest melody, or perhaps 
Yather more 80, bat is held in mote estimation 
or its capacity of prenoaneing words distinctly. 
Tt is gregarious, and in winter-eollects in im- 
‘monse flocks. In Orkney it Is seen in myriads, 
‘Gad is 60 fond of company that further south if 
‘amociates with red-wings add ‘fleld-fares, and, 
ather than sit alone, will even serape ecqualnt- 
ance with the owls-and the jeckdaws, Startins 
Dave a whirling mode of fight in whieh the 
‘sthole flock performs a uniformly cireular mo- 
‘lon, but advances at the same time. 

“The starling belongs to the order of the Comé- 
wosires, faraily Sturnide; Blurmus Vulgaris, 

'STATEN ISLAND, a small Amerlean island, 
‘having an aroa of sixty-three square miles, ap- 
pertaining to the United States, and-forming 
art of the state of New York. “Staten Island 
‘Sonstituies the county of Richmond, and iseight 
miles from New York, and bas s pepalation of 
96,000 

STATES-GENERAL, a term employed in 
France before the first Revolution to express the 
‘aational parliament, or essembly of the three 
‘orders of the state—the clergy, nobility, and 
‘Sommonalty. The States-General hed not been 
‘convened for s hundred years, when Louis XVI, 
@ the hope of allaying public discontent, called 
them tozether in 1787; but the nt, 
instead of addressing itself to the vital state of 
the country, commenced quarrelling about pre- 
Cedence and the privilegesof their orders, till the 
‘eunsperated nation terminated the dispute by a 
‘evolution that swept all orders and precedence 
from the country. In Holland, the States-Ge- 
‘eral is the congress of the two chambers, or 
‘the legislative body. 

‘STATES OF THE CHURCH.—The temporal 
{Possessions of the Pope, bounded on the north 
‘by the Po soparating them from Venice, on the 
‘tonth by the Mediterranean and Nuples, east by 
‘the Adriatic and Naples, and west by Modena 
‘and Tuscany, and has an ares of 14,495 square 
tmiles, The Apenttines are the chief mountains, 
‘and the Tiber, Rabicon, and branches of the Po 
‘the moso important rivers. ‘The , both 
‘mineral and vegetable, are the same as those 
common to Italy. ‘The States of the Church are 
‘lvided into twenty provinces, of which the 
Legations are six, and the Delegations thirteen, 
‘the former being gorerned by a cardinal, and 
‘tho latter by an eccleslastic of inferior grade. 
‘Bee Rowe, Pors, and Iratr, 

STEARINE.—The stearine candles so much 
én use of late are made of what chemists call 
“stearic acid.” Tt is extracted from tallow by 
the following process :—'The fat is first melted, 
‘then boiled with water and quick lime; the lime 
forms a solid insoluble soap with the stearic acid 
‘ofthe fat. ‘This, when cold, fs dug ont of the 
‘elotern and separated from the watery parts ; it 
4a then melted in a wooden cistern by means of 
perforated iron pipes, through which steam 
(Bames; the steam not only melee but con- 

ses and rans to the bottom, thoroughly 
‘washing it; it is again allowed to cool, separated 
when tt is ‘mixed, 

‘acid and a large’ 


















‘extales to the bottom, leaving the stearine float- 
fog on, tho top, from whence, when cold, tt i 





taken and again well well washed with stesm. 
‘The mass, after cooling, ts cut into shavings by 
‘machine consisting of = wheel having koives 
‘ateached to its edge ; the shavings are pnt fat 
hhair-cloth bags and-aabject to the most power 
fal pressure by means of the hydraulic press; 
each hair-cloth bag having a warm iron pt 
interposed between it and the next bag. Ths 
olly parts of the mass are by these means al 
‘Premed out; the remainder is again cut upd 
48 second time pressed, lexving the pure stearite 
‘white and erystalline Hike spermaceti. 

STEEL.—Steel is usually made by a proces 
called “cementation.” Bars of the best Swedish 
or Russian iron, about six feet long, are placed 
in an tron box, the bottom of which is eoveret 
‘with a layer of charcoal powder ; over the fint 
ow of iron bars some more charcoal is pat, and 
‘then another row of fron bars, and so on tll tbe 
box is fall, when it is carefully closed, and kept 
at a white heat for fonr or five days. When cold 
the bars are found to be converted Into steeh 

snd, being rough and blistered on the surface, 
are called “ blistered steel ;” this is Droken op, 
and the bars laid side by side and made hot int 
forge, ‘where they are welded together by the 
dlows of a heavy hammer, and drawn or roiled 
out by machinery into bars of ‘fine steel” 
Steel differs from iron im the closeness of #3 
in, in being very much *togher,” and it 
javing that very usefal and pecultar ‘property 
called “ temper.” which fs the power of hardel- 
ing when suc'denty cooled while red-hot. It 
Dar of steel as soft as fron be matte of a bright 
red heat, and then suddenly plunged into cold 
‘water, tf will be found to have become harder 
than any other metal—so hard indeed that it 
will scratch glass, and is as brittle and readily 
broken as flint or glass. Ifnow a gentle heat be 
applied to it, this extreme hardness of temps 
gives way. "For instance, if a piece of bright 
Hard steel fs held for a moment in the hollow 
aclear fire, a pale straw colour ay one 
surfuce ; it'f5 now still very hard (out not 2 
‘hard as before), and is ft for razors, surges’ 
instruments, &e.; but if held in the fre & 
moment or ‘two tonger, it becomes of a bright 
golden yellow, and is fit for pen-knives and other 
cutting Instruments; hel. 
comes bright blue, and 1s ft for watch-springk 
Swords, and other purposes ‘reqniring erat 
elasticity, but no great hardness; if the heat bt 
‘carried siill farther a Drown tinge 8 seen, and 
ig now rather soft, but greatly harder than 
and is still elastic; maws, coach-springs, and 
many other articles are maide from steel at 18 
temper. If the heat be carried on to reduce 
tthe steel wonld be quite soft when it had sory 
cooled, but if suddenly enoled (as by bei 
plunged into water) the original ‘hard texp 
‘comes back again, 

Steel, like iron, may be cast, and 
fs one of ts most tsefal forms, and auch 
bles “fine steel." ‘The mode of prepartag cat 
‘steel ts to melt the blistered steel in a crack 
orearthen pot, and then run ft into a mouil: 








require. 

Steel may be drawn into very fine wire. 
wrought into the most minute articles as O# 
springs and other parts of a wateh, ‘It beirt® 
‘very fine und bright polish, snd does mot ras & 
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tarnish 80 as ion. Tt has lately: boon 
proposed to make heavy cannon of cast steel, 


Which is much tougher than either east. iron of 

\-metal. 

‘STEELE, Sm Ricwann, a distinguished 
essayist and dramatic author of thelast centwy, 
born in Dublin im 1671, and who commenced 
hhig literary career in 1102 by writing, for the 
stage, and produced the “Funeral,” “The 
‘Tender Husband,” “ Lying Lovers,” and “The 
Conscious Lovers,” his:best work, ” In 1709 hie. 

the Tatler, and four years “ater assisted 
‘with the Spectator and Guardian, and soon after 
entered the House for Stockport, but, was ex- 
pelied for writing satire, supposed to bo a 
Breach of privilege, Upon the accession of 
Gearge J. he was knighted, given several lucra~ 
‘tive posts, and returned’ to Parliament for 
Boroughbridge. Sir Richard Steele died, in 
‘Wales in 1729, 

STEPHEN, Krxo ov ENGLAND, 
of the Ear} of’ Blois by his wife Ad 
of William the Conqueror, and born 1105. Being 
in England on the death of Henry 1., he seized 

he crown and royal coffers to the prejudice 
offilenry'’s daughter Mand, the empress, and. 
‘was crowned in. 1136, Four yeass elapsed bo- 
fore Maude, was able to lad wit frac to! 
dispute Stephen’ ‘of the titrone, an 
after a long civil war that lasted nearly tha whole 
reign, and in ‘which Stephan was once taken 
Piiower, but. released for Ma's brother, the 

1 of Gloucester, it was.finally decided that 
Stephen should retain. the crowa for his own 
Ife, on condition that Prince Henry, Maud’s son 
‘dy her first husband, should succeed. These 
terms were concluded in 1154; Steplien only 
lived a year after, dying in’ 1164, after a. 
stormy reign of nineteen years,—See ENGLAND, 


, 
STEPHEN.—Five kings of Hungary of this 
ame have worn the crown betwaen.047 and 
STEPHEN. — Nine popes havo held the 
Keys of St. Peter who bore this.name from the 
‘year 253 to 1058. 

STEPHENSON, Gnonos. —This celebrated 
‘man, to whom, we owe the locomotive and those 
inventions which ave rendered steama of such 
incalculable benefit to man, was bara of very 
humble parenta in Northumberland. in 1781. 

js early youth was passed in tending cattle 
Dut even then he beguiied. his woary hours-by 
making rode engines of erecting miniature 
‘water-milla on the bogs or-moors; at fourteen 
he jojned his father in his work as fireman in a 
colliery, where, by a closa attention to all he 

‘and @ constant study of every piece of 




















‘appointed 

‘salary of 2100 0 
‘ois bui ie Ae raaling 
waggons sramaerey 
‘eperior any engine ten r'aoee 

10 any engine. ten use 
Tho comecrczed . 


the following year 








inevery dopaxtment towhich steam wasapplicin 
bio, til, from mere tramwaya, the whole beau- 
tifa) system of railway locomotion, with -all tm 
complications of stations, signals, ‘tendars, and 
carriages, was at last completed by the opening 
chester and Liverpool Railway. I 
1830 that great undertaking, that in a measuse 
revolutionized society, was opened, and. from 
that time the name of George stephenson be- 
came one of the most honoured and popular 
‘among men of acience in Europe. In the year. 
1845 he retired from alk railway undert 
‘and devoted his time to-bis collieries and other 
sources of business, and, after having,been in~ 
strumental in establishing ull the foreign. and 
home lines, this extraordinary and unequalled 
mun of genius as an engineer and locamative 
builder died in 1848, leaving his fortune and hia 
fame.to his only son 

STEPHENSON, Rousnz, who, dora in 1808, 
before his father hitd attained fume or position, 
was.early sent to school, und received as his, 
parent's fortune. insreased the best education 
‘that skill or means could procure, and after 
completing his studies and apprenticeship he, 
Joined his father in his complicated operations, 
‘on the Liverpool line, became the permanent. 
‘engineer of that company, surveyed several new, 
lines, visited South America to inapect the gold, 
‘and silver mines of that country, and long before: 
hia father’s retirement from active operations, 
had established a name as the first civil engi~ 
neer in Europe, Among the great works with, 
‘which Robert Stephenson's name is associated 
are the High Level Bridge over the Tyne, the 
‘Tweed Viaduct, the Britannia Bridue: over the. 
‘Menai Straits, the Victoria Bridge ut Montreal 
‘across the St. Lawrence, one of the grandest of 
engineering achievements, and the Alexandria, 
and Cairo Railway. In 1847 he entered Parlia~, 
ment for Whitby ; he was a fellow of the Royah: 
Society, president .of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and a member of nearly all the 
acientide societies. He published two valuable- 
works, “The Locamotive Steam Engine,” and 
“Tho Atmospheric Railway System.” As the. 
Fallwayenaioesing. the non may be regarded 

way. 18, the son may be re 
as the brighess ornament of that school ; und it 
‘was fortunate for commerceand science that, om 
thedawn of such @ gigantic idea as steam 10co~ 
motion-on land, two men of such bold and, 
‘trangeendent genius should have been produced 
toconcelveanddevelopit. Mr. Robert Stephan 
‘son died in London in 1869. 

STERNE, Lavasxce.—This colebrated 
writer was born’ at Clonmel in Ireland in 1713, 
and, after receiving his education in York-. 
shire and finally completing his stucies at Cam 
bridge, he entered holy orders and first obtained: 
a living at. Sutten, and in; 1741 was presented 
with a prebendisstail in York,and ultimately waa 
inducted intothe rectory of Stilington, in the 
seme county,, His eblef works are-the novel of 
“Tristram Shandy,” “ A. Sentimental Journey,” 
some. “Sermons.”” under the or 
Yorisk, and." Letters.” All his writings, arm 
pervaded by a staong.vein of wis and humeura 
bus frequently macred, by grpamess, while is 
‘Sentimental Journey” hes by: many been. Te 
‘rarded’as te finest composition in the language 
for natural. sentiment and trae pathos,» This: 
Panegytic, however, is open. to mnuch, question 5 
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fortunate it is for society that much of that sen- 
[ment is now exploded. Sterne died in London 
the year 1768. 
STETTIN, a fortified town of Prussia, and 
ital of Pomerania, on the Oder, sixty miles 
$575 ecto colsonm ester, hip encher, 
tares of woollens, cottons, + ship anchors, 
‘soap, and tobacco. Latitude 68° 30° north, lon- 
gitude 14° 30° east. Population 50,000. 
STILTON, « pariah of Huntingdon, twelve 
miles from the town of that name, and only 
celebrated as the place where the finest of all 
British cheese was originally made, and which 
reputation It owed to the excellence of the sur- 
rounding pastures. Stilton cheese, however, is 
now made in Leicester and adjoining counties. 
"STIRLING, an ancient city and royal burgh 
tm Scotland, the capital of the county of the 
same name. Stirling is bullt ou the steep slope 
ef an abrapt hil, rising from an extensive plain 
Forth, the eminence 


watered by . ‘being 
‘erowned yal castle, palace, and fortress, 
‘the whole distance presenting a remark- 





able resemblance to Edinburgh somewhat re- 
Guced in size. The town has one broad and 
folerably spacious street, but all the rest are 
‘steep and narrow ; it has two anclent churches, 
‘one of extreme antiquity, the other erected by 
he Cardinal Beaton, and ‘called West and East 
Kirks. The town is extremely ancient, and 
holds ite first charter from Alexander I., in 
1190; the castle is probably three centuries 
Glder than the burgh. In the wars with Eng- 
land Stirling was repeatedly a the hands of 
the English, and had been held by the 
forces of Edward 1. and II. for more than ten 
Jonmy, ilar the baile of Bannockburn, 
jught on the plain beyond the castle, w! 
ras osted inte Brace’ slnes that Ge ft has 
ly changed masters, The castle con- 
‘8 parilament-honse, a chapel royal, erected 
dy James VL, presence-chamber, and royal 
lodgings. Stirling Castle, by the Act of Union, 
‘one of the Scottish fortresses to be kept in 
repair. The borough unites with Culross, Dun- 
fermiine, Inverkeething, and Queensferry, in 
retarning one member to Parllament from 1224 
Toristered electors, ands general population of 
30,000. Population of Stirling about, 10,000. 
STIRLINGSHIRE, county of Scotland, 
bounded on the north by Perth, south by Dum- 
Darton and Linlithgow, east by the Firth of 
Forth and Clackmannan, and west by Argyle, 
Loch Lomond, and Dumbarton, and has an area, 
‘0f 500 square miles; the county is mountainous 
{in the north-west, where the land culminates in 
‘the peak of Ben Lomond; the rest consists in 
chief of rich plains abounding in excellent pas- 
ture. The principal rivers are the Forth, 
Carron, Bannockburn, and the Kelvin. The 
aineraisconstitate an important source of prot 
to many valuable 





and industry, giving 
‘manufactured ; of these, setting aside the metals, 
the chief are cotton-miils, dye- works, bleaching, 


carpets, tartans, serces, paper, blankets, 
@istilatiow. ‘The county retarns one member to 
the House of Commons from 1691 registered 
electors, and a population of 100,000, 

STIVER, a Dutch copper cola of the value of 
one penny aferiing. 

STOCKHOLM, the capital of the kingdom of 
Sweden, situated near the Junction of the beau- 


59° 15’ north, and longitude 18° east. Stockholm 
4g the capital of the province or government of 
‘the same name, as well as the metropolis 
of the kingdom, and is the finest-butlt and most 
Deautifally situated clty In the north of Europe. 
‘Two long and wide canals intersect the town, 
‘opening the communication from the sea with 
the lake, while minor streams, croasing the other 
Aistriets, give the elty the «pearance of being 
built on'a number of filands. Among the most 
Amposing edifices must be mentioned the 
magnificent palace, with its museum, picture 
gallery, and library, the house of assembly for 
the peers when in diet, the arsenal, bank. mint, 
exchange, town hall, hospital, royal stables, and 
the Church of Riddarholm, or tomb of the kings, 
with numerous other churches, and philosophic 
and sclentifc institutions, The city ts rega- 
larly and handsomely built in square blocks or 

aight lines, with streets diverging at right 
angles, and the effect with the sea on one sie, 
tho sheet of water dotted with islands forming 
the lake on the other, the background of moon- 
tains, the tall spires ascending into the blue sky, 
and the multitude of shipping sailing threagh 
the town, stretching down the Baltic, or dowly 
gliding along the tranquil lake, with ‘trees and 
Gardens, forts and batteries rising out of the 
Dine water, unite to make the view of Stockholn 
‘one of the most charming and varied alghta that 
imagination can picture, 

Tia manufactures consist of tron and sted 
goods, glass, sugar, hats, silk and cotton fabrics, 
stockings, mathematical instruments, watches 
and clocks, cannon foundries, and steam et- 
ines, Population of the elty'100,000.. 

STOCKINGS —Stockings are ‘coverings for 
the legs and feet. Anciently, the only stockings 
in use were made of cloth,’ or of milled stu 
sewed together ; but since the Invention of Knit- 
‘ting and wesving stockings of silk, cotton, wool, 
thread, die., the se of cloth stockings is quits 
discontinued. Queen Elizabeth, being presented 
with a pair of black silk knit stockings in 1961, 
never afterwards wore any cloth ones, Henry 
‘VIII. usually wore cloth hose, except there 
‘came from Spain, by great chance, a pair of sik 
stockings, His son Edward VI. was’ presented 
‘with a pair of long Spaniah silk stockings by Sir 
‘Thomas Gresham, and the present was thet 
taken much notice of. Hence it should seem 
‘that the fnvention of sllk knit stockings origi- 
nally came from Spain, ‘There is a MS. letter 
eater uararteieart eo 

ue ¢ Joan of a pair of ailk stock 
which the earl had appeared at. court, bees 
he was going to give audience to thu French am 
dassador. ‘The art of weaving stockings in 
frame was invented in 1589 by William Lee, 
M.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge, a native 
‘of Woodborough, near Nottingham. A pair o 
coloured worsted stockings, mended in several 
places, formerly belonging to Peter the Gresh 
fare still exhibited at St, Petersburg. ‘The ex: 








‘and | portation of stockings from Great Britain forms 


‘an important article of commerce. Our prind- 
Pal manufacture is at Nottingham, but fram 
‘Aberdeen there are no less than 65,383 dosex 
Pairs of stockings annually exported, worth ot 
an average, one pound ten shillings a dosen. 
EY IN-ON-TEES, a market town & 
‘Darham, situated on the River Toes. This beaa- 





Ail Lake of Maclar with the Balti, in latitude 


tifal and neatly built town ia a place of rapidly 
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growing Importance, owing to the great ale 
irewerles lately established here. | Besides this 
‘ource of commerce and industry, Stockton has 
mxtensive manufactures of damask, diapers, 
ruckaback, and sall-cloth, with ship-building, 
snd many minor branches of trade. Population 
*T STOLOS A wet of pllowophere who fon 

—A sect who flou- 
anod at Athens, 100 B.Cs the flowers of 
Zeno; and called Stolcs from a Greek word 
ignifying a porch, because thelr founder taught 
2 a poreh of the city. They held the opinion 
hat a wise man should be free from all the 
passions thet influence ordinary mortals above 
he emotions of grief or joy, and recelve all 
ortane with indifference, as things ordered by 
mm inevitable necessity or fate. 

STONE.—Stone for building fs chiefly of four 
dinds—limestone, sandstone, granite, and mar- 
ne. Slate lanever used for building. The most 
sommon fs limestone, and that brought from 
2ortland Island 4s especially good for building 
yurposes; it is called Portland stone, and it is 
of this that St. Paul's Cathedral and most of the 
other public buildings in London are built ; it is 
‘ather soft when first dug from the quarry, but 
rardens with age. Sandstone is very cust 
ind is only used when not mach exposed to the 
weather ;_ it consists of grains of sand adhering 
vo firmly together a8 to form s mass of consl- 
erable hardness. Granite is a very hard stone, 
md very durable; 0 hard that it cannot well 
be carved, and is therefore only used where 
durability’ and plain solidity are required. 
tendon and the Euston Square Term{- 
ans of the Birmingham Rallway are built of 
granite. Marble is a fine heavy kind of lime- 
tone, sometimes quite white, and generally 
partly transparent; the white kind is very ex 
pensive, and is used for statuary, &c.; itis very 
furable, but too valuable for general use. 
Limestone, marble, and also chalk (a soft kind 
af limestone) all become changed into lime if 
made red-hot ; hence the name “limestone” is 
aften applied to all three. 

INEHAVEN, or STONEHIVE, s smell 
‘ea-port town in Kincardineshire, fourteen miles 
from Aberdeen. A beautiful trout stream, the 
Jarron, runs through the town, separating the 
3a from the new portion. ‘The estate of Bar- 
ay of Uri adjoins the town, and on the coast 
Adjacent stand the ruins of the once formidable 
Zastle of Dunotter. Population 3300. 

‘STONEHENGE, the name given to vast 
iccumulation of immense stones, some erect, 

scattered over & large extent 
Salisbury Plain, and, supposed, 














‘s**Tdylls of the King,"and ten from Salisbury, 
2 the county of Wilts, and consists of two eircles, 
aeluding two ovals, forming the sanctum, in the 
‘entre of which is the altar, or stone for the 
tcred fire. ‘The great or outer clrele consisted 
‘f thirty stones, of which number only seventeen 
re now remaining. ‘The upright stones are 
‘enty fect in height, sevenin breadth, and three 
tet thick ; these bear other stones,’placed at 
ight angles over them, and secured by tenors 
Rd mortices. This circle measures 300 feet 
‘diameter, and eight feet within itis the second 








circle, composed of more regular-shaped 
‘but smaller in every respect; wile outside of 
‘al lie many stones scattered about, one of these 
being twenty-four feet in circumference, The 
entire number of stones is 130. 

STORK.—The stork is distinguished by « 
Iga straigh Ml, broad. che tase ad nar 
rowing regularly to the point ; are I 
nd covered with sealer; the winge are broads, 
and extend beyond the fall; the toes are par- 
tally webbed, with claws somewhat like the 
nails of a man, and all on the same level. ‘The 
most celebrated among them Is the white stork, 
‘well known for ite mi . spending 
its winters in the north of and enjoying 
the summer season in France, Holland, Ger- 
many, and sometimes even making exctrslons 
to Russia, They very rarely visit England s 
their movements are dy thelr food, 
consisting of garbage, fish, worms, and reptiles, 
particularly frogs, to which they have an espe- 
cial Mixing, It measures more than three feet in 
Jength, and about the same in height, and ts six 
Sore Areas weenie & 
seven to . Its general plumage ia 
‘white, relieved by glossy black at the extremity 
of the back and fenthers of the wing. 
‘They generally have from two to four eggs, of a 
ull yellowish white colour, and possess @ re- 
markable affection for their young. The stork, 
when at rest or watching food, stands npon one 
legs when flying, the head and neck are directed. 
forward,j and the limbs extended backwards 
‘almost in a line with the body, ‘the 
beat calculated for cleaving the ar wich rapiaity, 

‘This bird belongs to the order Gra/latores 
and family Ardeida. Ciconia Alda and Ciconia 


Nigra, 

STOTHARD, Tuoxas, an eminently gifted 
British artist, born in 1785, who, originally edu- 
cated as a designer for patterns for silks and 
brocades, gradually enlarged his ephere, till he 
became the first filustrator of books and poems 
of his day. He left above 6000 examples of his 
genius and industry in the form of original 
designs to works, Died in 1834. 

‘STOUR, the name of four rivers in England, 
First, a river that rising in Cambridge forms 
‘the Goundary between Essex and Suffalk, and 
finally forma the port of Harwich ; second, a 
river in Staffordshire, which flowing westw 
enters the Severn at Stourport ; third, a river 
Dorset, which fallsinto the Avon opposite Christ 
chureh, in Hampshire; and fourth, ariver of Kent, 
which, rising in the west or Weald of that county, 
fiows past Canterbury, and dividing at Sarr, 
seven miles east of that clty, into two branches, 
one flowing north to enter the sea at Reculver, 
and the other, holding an east and south course, 
ferminates at Hope Bay, beyond Sandwich, the 
Swo,uranehee defining te ale of Thane 

, JOHN, an eminent English antiquary, 
born in London, in 1527. After forty years de- 
‘voted to national antiquities, he published his 
“Annals, or a general Chronicle of England.”* 
His other works were, his “Chronicle,” “A 
summary of Chronicles,” and a “Survey of 
London.” In his old age he was reduced to great 
poverty, and James I., imitating a mean practice 
‘common in Scotland, gave the old man a patent, 
by which he was allowed to beg throughout 
fhe kingdom, “He dled, however, soon after, ta 

1439 
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STOWE, Mrs. Hansixr Brecurs, an Ame- 
Hican writer of great power and ability, born at 
Connecticut in 1814, In 1832 she married the 
Rev. Culvin E, Stowe, a theological writer of 
some ability, irs, Stowe's first productions were 
‘sunall tales for the newspapers or chesp litera- 
tare of America, and it was not till 1850 that 
she produced that work which may bé 
sald to have taken 1 * Uncle 
Protaby been uncqealet inthe anaia Utes 

ly been unequi - 
ture, and there can be little doubt that theeffect 
that ‘work produced on the mind of the American 
People as regarded the sare quettion had much 
to do in exciting that antagonism which has 
‘within the last year resulted in civil war hetween 
the free and slave states of the Union. Her 
other works have been a ‘Key to Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” 4 fallure; “Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands,” a fulsome plece of egotism ; 
Bnsatisfuctory work; ‘The Minister's 
“The Mayflower,” “Coral Ring,” 
perance Tales.” 

STRAPPADO, a kind of rack a very cruel 
‘pecies of military punishment formerly in vogue 
in most European armies; it consisted in ty 
the offender’s hands behind his back, attaching 
4 strong cord to the wrists, and then by means 
of s pulley drawing him rapidly up to 8 cross. 
‘beam many feet high, entirely suspended in this 
Painful manner, and then allowing the tortured 
‘Vietim to fall by his own weight to the ground, 
the deing repeated till one or more of 
of his bones were dislocated or fractured, a re- 
sult too generally attained by the first concussion 
‘with the earth. 


STRASBURG, a frontier city of France, 
strongly fortified near the Rhine, and on the con- 
fluence of the Brusche and Nie.” The town is of 
great antiquity and has many tall quaint houses 
4nd picturesque buildings, attesting to its age. 
‘The cathedral, partly built in the sixth century, 
and enlarged ‘by Charlemagne when Strasburg 
‘was an imperial residence, is Justly regarded as 
one of the most perfect and interesting pieces 
of Gothic architecture in Europe; its steeple, a 
trinmph of art and beauty, is 464 feet in height. 
It has other structures of note, such as the 
town-hall and Bishop's palace, butall fade before 
‘the beauty of the minster. ‘The manufactures 
are flax, hemp, linen, wine, brandy, leather, lace, 
‘suff, buttons, clocks, musical. instruments, and 
chemicals, Population 76,000. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON, a market-town in 
the county of Warwick, sitdsted on the Avan, 
hhere spanned by stone bridge. ‘The town con- 
sists of two main streets, has's chorch (a fine 
‘Yenerable stracture), a chapel of the Holy Cross, 
‘market-place, town-hall, an endowed grammar- 
‘school, « hall for the brethren of the guild, and 
some almshouses,. The town is chiefly remark- 
able as having been the place of birth and death 
of Shakespeare, Allthatnow remains of Shakes- 


re 
Beto lately purchased ‘aud placed under the 











STRICKLAND, Mos Acres, an historical 
Yilter of great pepalariy and talent, whone 
Lives of the Queens of England,” “ Letters of 

+ Queen of Scots,” * Lives ‘of the Queens 
Hand," and several other works, have 








Justly rendered this, modern authoress grey 
celebrated. 

‘STROMBOLL, a small island hoct twelve 
miles in circuit, off the northern cous of Sif, 
and forming one of the Lipari group. It 
chiefly renowned for its active voleano, smo 
fain having ‘two summits, ons. very jot 

two every quarter of an hoy. 
taka 

STROMNESS, one of the most imports 
towns in the ‘on the island of Pons, 
‘with a good harbour. "Its chief trade is inssr 
plying storesto North Sea ships and whaler vit 
usually touch here on their outward worst: 
Latitude 68° 51’ north, longitude 3° ws 


Population 

‘STROUD, a market town of considertte 
trade in Gloucestershire, situated near the jax. 
tion of the Slade and Frome. The 
‘branch of trade is in cloth, the waters of be 
Slade being noted for their properties i te 
dyeing of broad-cloth. It returns two mehr 
fo Parilamen i, from 1311 registered electors a 

a lation of 35,515, 

'STROZZI, the name of a wealthy ai ts: 
trious Florentine family ; Palla, Filippo, st 
Piero, were the three most renowned meab=s 
of this princely house, between 1432 and 
and who were either exiled or lost thes Wt 

16 strugg ‘against the power 
Medici family, who fee Jong period usurp 
‘the sovereignty of Florence, 

‘STRUMA, a chronie swelling of some 5% 
particularly the thyrold, dependent on ss" 
fulous disposition. “Any serofalous enlargena, 
‘white swelling, or other indolent tumour. 

STRUTT, Josera.—An antigaa 
born in Essex, in 1742, and whose “Hi 
‘Treatise on the Manners, Castoms, Anos i 
bits of the Inhabitants of England,” ant 
“ Sporta and Pastimes,” his, st works Ham 
eco me standard books of reference. Del b 


802. 
STUKELY, Wrstax.—A learned Esti 
antiquary, born in 1687, who late in lie ta 
holy orders, and wae presented to thereto 
St. George's, Quean Square, London, He = 
called the Arel-Draid, on account of hislesnat 
Tesearches into early British matters. Stk’) 
died in 1765, His great works were “ Itue® 
rium Curlesum,” or Antiquities and Corso 
“An Account of Stonehenge,” “ Dixours ® 
the Monuments of Antiguity. that ree ° 
Sacred History, 


3” Bic, 
‘STURGEON.—This fish, 


oe 
nod 


contrary 
usual rule, though one of the largest. 





crown to the tail, 
‘body, and the same on each mi 
the rest of the skin is rough; 
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te rivers of North America, ‘They subsist 
viofly on inseote and saarine plants, which they 
1d ab the bottomef the water. Order, deipenser 


80, 
‘STUTTGARD, a city of Germany, and the 
spital of Wurtemberg, on the River Nemen- 
ich. The eity consists of an old town and two 
‘tenslve subarbs, and has s royal palace and 
\e buildings weualty found in Germamfirst-class 
ties. The whole is surrounded by battlemented 
alls, but the place is not regarded as strong or 
spable of resisting a modern mseult. Leather, 
sts, ailk, cotton, mosaic work, and plated 
‘e its chief branches ot mannisetare and trade. 
apulation 42,600. 
STYLE, in chronology « mode of 
ve year according to the Old or New Style, or 
7 the Jnlian or Gregorian Calendar. 7Re Old 
‘yle was the computation of time according to 
-e settlement of Jatius Cesar. By this instita- 
an the mean year consisted of 365% days, which, 
‘ang an excess of eleven minutes, gave one day 
ftrbovesy 100 feares conoguettly. fore 2 
weiod of the Julian style to the year 1577, an 
ror of etsven days bad accrued. The New 
‘yle—In 1577, Pope Gregory XIli. reformed 
is faulty calendar, by ‘Tex days to be 
‘opped in the year 1982, the 15th of Barch 
fat year being reckoned directly after the 4th. 
aie, the New Style, was at once adopted by ali 
athollc countries, as the alteration emanated 
om the spiritual head of their church, and the 
tme Gregorian given in honour to ‘the new 
Jendar, “Protestant countries for a long time 
fused to acknowledge the correction, and it 
1 not till great confasion arose from different 
itions computating time by opposite systems, 
‘at an Act of Parliament was pamed in this 
‘antry, in the year 1782, in the reign of George 
++ Abolishing ‘the old computation, that the 
ow Style was adopted in Britain. ’ Russia is 
e only nation in Enrope that still adheres to 
‘e Julian Calendar or the Old Style. 

STYRIA, a province of Austria, bounded on 
e north by Austria proper, south by the 
aric_ Alps, east by Hungary, and west by 
astria. “The province is mountainous on the 
ath and west, but levelin the other directions, 
‘watered by the Ems, Mur, Drave, and Save, 
8 an ares of 6800 squaro miles, and lies be- 
‘een the latitudes of 45° 64’ and 47° 60’ north, 
1 the longitudes of 13° 107 and 16° 20’ east. 
yria is very rich in minerals, silver, gold,lead, 
wa, zinc, coal, marble, salt, and building stone, 
ve usual vegetables and cereals, with maize and 
bacco, are cultivated. Population 110,000. 

STYX, a small river of Greece, in Arcedia, 
sled to be 80 polwonous that whoever drank of 
ied soon after. It-was this river the poots 
ned to be situated in hell, ‘The gods always 
Ore by this river, and so binding was the oath 
‘ecemed that, if violated, the deity was expelled 
fm heaven ‘for 1600 years, and during that 
xe debarred from nectar and ambrosia, By 
tne the period of expulsion was only for ten 
Art, @ draught of the Styx inlling the oath- 
paker to a year's: shomber, while for 
+ next nine @ total prohibition from nectar 
1 ambroaia was deemed a punishment asheavy 
‘celestial natures could endure; when that 
diatory penanee had been fuldlied, the erring 
|L was re-admitted into heaven, 








GUABIA, or SWABIA, one of the ten circles 
into which ‘the German ‘states were formerly 
divided. The circle of Suabia was bounded on 
‘the north by Thuringla, south by Switzerland, 
east by the duchy of ‘Austria, and west by 
‘Franee. This immense extent of central Ger- 
many is now divided into the kingdoms of Wur- 
temberg and Buvaria, and the principalities of 
Baden and Hehenzoliern. Area 3858 square 
‘miles, and the popalation 560,000, 

SUCHET, Lovis Gaumtrt.—A distinguished 
French marshal, who, born at Lyons in 1771, 





goods | entered the eavairy service @s a private soldier 


‘on the breaking out of the Revolution ; and first 
‘at Toulon, and after in Italy, drew attention by 
his gallant conduct, and at Loano had the good. 
fortune to capture threo Austrian standards with 
Ibis own hands. As brigadier, to witich bis gal- 
Iantactions advanced him, he displayed remark~ 
able ability as a tactician, and drew upon im 
the immediate netice of Bonaparte, who, after 
the battle of Marengo, made him governor of 
Genoa. In the campaigns of 1805, 6, and 7, his 
‘wonfus was most conspicuous, his services being 
of immense assistance to Napoleon in enabling 
hier toeffect his great results. He wassoon after 
given the command of the 6th corps, had a pen- 
‘lon conferred on him of 20,000 francs, and, bei 
‘rested 8 count of the empire, was denpatched 
to Spain, where he was the only French com- 
mander who maintained the interest of France 
in that country and did not suffer any severe 
reverse. His extraordinary successes obtained 
for him the marshal’s baton in 1811, and the 
title of Duke of Albnfera. The wisdom and hu- 
manity with which he governed the captured 
provinces of Arragon and Valencia was asmarked 
3 ho miliary sill was wuperior to that of is 
colleagues. ‘The triumphant advance of Wel- 
ington, however, compelled him to retreat, and, 
reaching France’ soon after Napoleon's abdica- 
tion, in 1814, he at onee gave in. his adhesion to 
‘the Bourbons. After deserting to Napoleon on 
the escape from Elba, he ultimately obtained 
‘Permission to retarn to France, and under Louts 
XVIIL devoted himself to the composition of his 
Memoirs. Died at Marseilles in 1826. 

SUDBURY.—A borough and market townin 
Suffolk, on the River Stour. Sudbury was the 
‘first town in England where the woollen mana- 
facture was first practised, when Edward IIT. 
settled the Flemish weavers he had invited to the 
sountry in the fourteenth eentnry. "Population 

SUDRA.—The fourth caste emong the Hin- 
doos, comprehending all mechanics, artisans, 
and jabourers. 

SUE, Bvozws.—A popular French romance 
‘rier, and who, educated for the medical pro- 
fesston, accompairied the French army to Spain 
in 1893, but, quitting the military for the naval 
service, was present at the battle of Navarino, 
On the death of his father he embraced litera 
ture as a profession, and was soon ranked among 
the foremost of the French writers of fiction, 
‘His principal works are the “ Mysteries of Paris,” 
“Wandering Jew,” “Martin the Foundling,” 
and the “ Seven Cardinal Sins.” Died in 1857. 

‘SUEVI.—Aborigines of Germany, who with. 
the Alans and Visigoths made frequent irrup- 
tions into the Roman Empire, in the third and. 
fourth centuries, and, after devastating Gaul, 
entered Spain, dnd eventually settled inthe 











diverting the stream of commerce. 
dian trade, however, still made it a place 
‘some consequence, bat this the French ruined 
fn 1798, when they invaded Syria. The town 

Sn @ wretched state, and the surrounding coun- 
try & desert, The steam traffic with India, and 
the railroad’ now open to Cairo, give Suez an 
Amportance it never before Latitude 

T north, longitade east. Popala- 
‘ton, 2000, 

SUEZ, Israuus or.—A neck ofland seventy- 
two miles wide, connecting Africa and Asia; 
Belng bounded on the north by the Mediterra~ 
‘Bean, and south by the Red Sea, A canal once 
‘connected the two seas, but this has been closed 
for centuries, blocked up and obliterated by 
sand. A railway now connects tt with Cairo 
and Alexandria, 

SUFFOLK, & maritime and agricultural 
‘county, on the east coast of England ; bounded 
gn the north by Norfolk, south by Essex, east 
by the German Ocean, and west by Cambridge; 
has an area of 1115 square miles. ‘The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Stour, Waveney, Ouse, 
Orwell, and the Blyth. ‘This county has long 
‘been justly celebrated for its agriculture, ita 
‘admirable crops, for the richnessand abundance 
of ite dairy produce and poultry, and its fiue 
‘reed of cattle. Suffolk returns four members 
to Parliament, two for the east division, from 
‘5886 registered electors, and two for the wes- 
tern division, from 4130'reglstered electors, and 
& total population of 336,271. 

SUGAR. —Sugar, like starch, exists naturally 
formed in many vegetables. ‘The sugar used in 
this country Is all extracted from the Juice of 
‘the sugar-cane (Arundo Saccharyfera), but in 
France'e great portion is extracted froin best- 
oot. 

‘To obtain the sugar from the cane, it is first 
rushed between powerful roliers, by which all 
the juice is pressed oat ; this is immediately clari- 
fed by bolling tt with & small quantity of slaked 
Ame, or 1t would spesdily ferment ; it is then 
‘put Into pans, in which it is evaporated till It is 
Fuady to crystallize or granulate; from these 
‘pans tt fs iadied out into a cooler, and from 
Thence into wooden boxes, whore it grannlates. 
‘Tho next process is called “curing,” and con- 
ista In draining the sugur of its molasses, for 
‘which purpose hogsheads, or largo broad barrels, 
are arranged on & sloping floor, having several 
holes in their lower part, with a piece of plantain 
Jeaf put into them; through these holes the 
lames run out and ts collected tn a vessel 
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pounds are called ‘‘salphurets” or “ sulptides 
Sulphar ts one of the elements—a simple bt. 
neither eapable of being made nor of tot 
separated into other ingredients. It isens 
line, of a bright yellow colour, very infams> 
dle and volatile, burns with a blue flame, 
gives off pungent fames of suipharss 3 
ts got pure by distillation from various 12 
stances containing {t, and in Sicily is 
nearly as a voleanie product. Sulphur is ctelt 
used for the manufacture of gunpowder #! 
sulphuric acid, and was also largely wed & 
making matches, but phosphorus has slow 
superseded it in the manufacture of thote nee 
sary articles. 

SULPHATE OF COPPER.—This nbeot 
is known by the names of “blue vitril” 
“blue stone.” Tt {sa combination of raphe 
‘acid with oxide of copper, and may be made 
tniting those substances ;"bat whats ux a+ 
large scale for commereial purposes {t 
from the waters which flow into copper B04 
where “copper pyrites” abound ; this walt? 
‘evaporated, and the sulphate of copper 7% 
les, Sulphate of copper has of ale att 
reat demand for the electro-deposion © 


copper. 
SULPHATE OF IRON, also called “£02 
vitriol” and “ green copperas,” is a combines 
of sulphuric acid and oxide of iron, an mY 
made by putting iron filings or pieces 
into a mixture of sulphuric acd and wate. 
when all action has ceased, evaporate 
liguid, and setting it by til eryxals tt 
these are of a pale green colour. ‘The #70 
of iron of commerce is formed by expat: 
iron pyrites found in the coal districts to 
till {falls to powder ; water is then poor © 
substance, and the fluid collects! # 
evaporated. Sulphate of iron is eblely oe 
form the black dye so much in demand 
cloth, and also in making writing iat. 
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SULPHURIC ACID.—Sulphuric acid is one of | 
‘the most useful chemical agents known ; scarcely 
‘& process in chemical manufacture can be per- 
formed without its assistance. Sulphuric: 
made by burning sulphur in a faroace and 
‘causing the vapour to pass into a large cham. 
der lined with lesd and having some water at 
the bottom ; into this chamber the vapours 
arising from hitre mized with sulphuric acid are 
also admitted, together with air and a jet of 
steam. The sulphuric acid, condensed in the 
‘water at the bottom of the jeaden chamber, is 
too weak for use, and is concentrated by evapo- 
rating the water from it; for this purpose it is 
laced in ahallow leaden pans on the bars 
ofa farnace, and finally distilled in glass retorts 
‘or retorts of iron lined with platinum. 

‘SUMACEH, a dye wood belonging to the genus 
Rhus, used also for tanning. 

SUMATRA, & large island of the Asiatic 
‘Arohipelago, one of the Sunde group, and ying 
to the south of the Malacea Straits, between 
‘the latitudes of 5° 4’ north and 6° south, 
-and longitudes 95° 20’ and 106° east. Aran, 
of lofty mountains, 15,000 feet high, traverse 
island on its western side, whilst vast plains 
watered by immense rivers stretch to the east 

rd ‘The climate varies according to. the 
elevation of the land, from the scorching plains 
of a tropleal region’ to the cold of an 
arctic latitude. ‘The wild animals are 
numerous, and in no part of the east does the 
‘tiger attain more formidable dimensions; the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, best, boar, 
many varieties of deer, ‘monkeys, and’ many 
‘other kinds of wild and savage animals haunt 
the woods or prowl over the plains, Birds and 

ts of all sizes and colour literally swarm. 

ice, agar, beetle, cocoa nut, millet, coffee, 
ago, all kinds of spi pepper, grow pro- 
fusely, while tobacco and the cotton plant are 
generally cultivated. The mineral wealth of 
Sumatra ts remarkable, gold being extensively 
well as iron, tin, copper, sulphur, and 

je number of precious stones. ‘The native 
‘Sumatrans have been driven by the Malays to 
the interior, and are a peaceable, orderly, and 
sober people, while the mixed tribes along the 
coast partake more bf the character of the 
Malay stock, from which they are sprung, Their 
chief manufactares are gold and silver Slagree 
work, carving in ivory, and basket and mat 
weaving. The island 1g divided into many petty 














states, the population of the whole being esti- 
mated at 2,500,000. 





nal branches of the Ganges, forming the delta 
of that river in the prealdency of Bengal. ‘These 
yendy.,maraby, and rank seranoaht are ren: 

loubly dangerous to man from the jungle 
‘ever always prevalent in thelr reeking swampe, 
and from the number of alligators and tigers 
who populate them. 

‘SUNDERLAND, 8 large and commercial sea~ 
rort of Durham, situated at the mouth of the 
Vear, thirteen miles from Durham, and united 
‘o Monkwearmonth on the other side of the 
‘iver by the celebrated High Level 
constructed by Robert Stephenson, which, with 
me arch of 236 feet, spans the river 100 feet 
sbove its stream. The harbour is formed 
‘wo piers, one on either bank, defended by bat- 





coal of the 


teries. Nearly all the sea-going 
from this port, which has 


kingdom is a! 


consequently an immense trade with all of 
ia | Suropes Glass, ropes; chemicals, ‘and ahip- 


uilding are the chief manufactures ‘and trades. 
Latitude 54° 59 north, and longitude 1° 3% 
‘west. Sunderland returns two members to the 
‘House of Commons from 2739 registered electors, 
‘and has a population of 80,324. 

SURAT, & district of British India in the 
Bombay presidency, with an area of 1629 square 
miles and a population of 493,000, Also the 
name of the capital city of the same district on 
the River Taptee, twenty miles from its mouth 
and 150 from Bombay. It is a large and popu- 
ous city, with ac: le trade in cotton and 
‘woven goods. Population 135,000, 

SURREY, one of the southern inland coun- 
ties of England, bounded on the north by Berks, 
Bucks, and Middlesex, south by Sussex, east by 
Kent, ‘and west by Berks and Hants; has an 
‘area ‘of 759 square miles, and is beantifully 
Giversified by “hill and vale. The Wey, the 
Mole, and the Wandle are its chief rivers. The 


¢ | county returns four members; two for the 


‘astern half from 0020, and two for the wostars 
‘from 2924 registered electors, and a unl 
population of 830,685, Guildford is the county 
town. 

‘SUSANNAK, a virtuous and amiable Hebrew 
woman of remarkable beauty, who, when her 
husband Joakim was led captive from Jeruse- 
Jem to Babylon G00 B.C., followed him to the 
city of his captivity. "Here, while bathing in 
the garden of the house where she resided, two 
elders of Israel, captivated by her charms, 
rudely assailed her, and when ahe indignantly 
rejected their ‘basely accused her of a 
offence that, according to Jewish lew, in & 
‘woman was death; and, but for Daniel’s'inter= 
ference, who confounded the accusers’ villany, 
she would have suffered the penalty, S08 
‘APOCRYPEA. 

SUSQUEHANNA, a beautiful river of North 
America, which, rising in the state of New 
York from Ottego Lake, flows south, and after & 
course of 850 miles fails into the Chesapeake 





SUSSEX, a southern maritime county of 
England, bounded on the north by Kent and 
Surrey, south by the English Channel, east by 
Kent and Strats of Dover, and west by Hamp. 
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on the south-east and south-west almost 
‘making it anisland, and, when the traveller has 
once crossed thes stormy arms of the sea, 
hardly a mile of decent road is to be found in 
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Sutherland returns one member to the 
lature from 206 electors and’ population 


, rose through 

y-two. For 
Ihis services against the Turks and his victory 
over the Kuban Tartars, Catherine created him 


were trampled into the earth as the victors 





fought over their bodles, or were blown into the 
fair from exploding mines, and 10,000 taken 
Prisoners. The battle of Prague, where 30, 
gallant Poles fell, and the siege of 

Iiis next trophies. His last 
Italy tn 1799, where he was 


the Freneh, his 
‘Ape, ashe lod tray if aay tts Germany, 
Ips, a8 army to a 
‘were masterly ; for this he was created 8 
of the empire. He did not long survive his re 
tlrement, as he dled at St. Petersburg in 1800. 
SWAN.—The swan includes a variety of 
‘noble-looking birds. The common tame species 
hhas long formed the finest ornaments of our 
‘ivere and lakes, far exceeding any other aquatic 
fowl in the elegance of its attitudes and the 
ness of ta motions. They are by far the 





rgest of web-footed water and thelr 
plomage throughout is of, the purest white, 
(he neck is not more remarkable foritsextreme 


Jength than for its majestic persouation of the 
Une of beaaty. It is long-lived animal, and 
ives slmot entirely upon the water, and feeds 
chiefly upon aquatic plants, yet varying its 
vegetable diet with frogs and insects, It is as 
armleas in itababte anitis lively in appearance, 
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Parra. 
SWANSEA, a large and 

and market town of South Wales in Glameyat- 

shire, situated on a bay in the Bristol Chane! 

the heart of the richest coai-fields in Wis. 

‘The town is neat, clean, and well built, snd bs 

several modern structures of considerable 


turning 
tered electors, and & popu 
Edinade 51° 37 neethslongitade 3 9 we 


‘bounded of 
north by Norway and Lapland; south by 


Baltic and Denmark; east by 
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‘TWener, Welter, and Macler, which, being united 
By canals, afford an easy internal ‘navigation to 
“Eegeaic i ie mecieraes 
not equal to what its ‘physi 
‘Would warrant ; much of the surface is covered 
‘with dense forest, the wood of which is 
employed in making charcoal for amelting or 
for fuel ; and of the remainder the greater por- 
‘tion 1s used for the caltivation of barley, oats, 
rye, hemp, flax, potatoes, and small quantities 
‘of wheat, and some other ordinary vegetables 
cand agricultural produce, Barley is cultivated 
‘ae far north as 69°. Rye and potatoes as high 
‘as 65°, oats 63° 30, the wheat ceases growing at 
+62, and fruits generally at 60° north latitude, 
‘The rearing of live stock forms an important 
‘dranch of the national industry, bat everywhere 
‘the pasturage is poor, the stock of all kinds 
small, and the yield of the fell or wool extremely 
ecanty and inferior; but even domestic cattle 
cannot be reared beyond the parallel of 64°; 
after that degree is passed, the reindeer is the 
only animal, except dogs, cats, and furred 
animals, to be found, The rivers, lakes, and sea 
abound in fish, but the lobster and salmon are 
‘the only articles of export, and of them immense 
caumbers are annually sent abroad, 

‘The mineral resources of Sweden are great 
and valuable, especially in iron and copper, 
‘the Swedish iron being the finest in the world, 
Cobalt, lime, coal, and porphyry are the other 
minerais found, but in moderate quantity. The 
climate, for the latitude, is mild, bat the 
year consists of little more than two seasons, 
‘summer and winter; in the former the heat is 
very great, and in the latter the cold intensely 
severe. The manufactures of Sweden conslat of 
‘woollens, linens, cottona, paper, tobacco, sugar. 
refining, distillation, brewing, ship-building, and 
‘tanning, which latter is a most important item 
of trade and commeree. The exports are very 
rest, and the commerce ofthe county extends 
Yo most parts of the world, ma 
‘Ameria tnd the Mediterranean” these consist 

‘of leather, masta, tar, spars, rosin, boards or 








‘a well-made, robust, and healthy race, capable of 

taining immense fatigue without distress or 
wuffering ; and as a nation the Swedes are honest, 
frank, and industrious. Sweden is politically 
divided into three great sections—Gotland or 
Gota ike, Swaden Proper or Swea Rike, and 
‘Noerland, which are subdivided into twenty-four 
iting or districts. Stockholm is the metropolis 
‘of the kingdom. 





had embraced Christianity. The, suoceeding 
‘monarchs seemed to vie with each other in 
pious endowments, and before the end of the 
tweltth century monasteries, abbeys, and rell- 
lows foundations richly endowed covered the 
14._A line of tyrannous and cruel monarchs 
mounted the throne, and oppressed and plun- 
dered all classes, tll the people, having expelled 
Birger I. for his horeble crimes, bestowed the 
crown (on Magnus VIL, King of Norway, 
who unfortunately was little’ better than his 
r both Llogtoms or forty-five 
relgnty over ome five years, 
and, when at length driven from the throne, 
‘was succeeded by Albert, Duka of Mecklenburg, 
in 1965; but his career proving even more odious 
to bis subjects, he was, after a reign of twenty- 
three years, deprived of his crown, and 
regalia placed on the head of Margaret Waldg- 
mar, Queen of Denmark and Norway, in 1387. 
Margaret, the Semiramis of the North, as she has 
‘beon called, was the daughter of Waldemar II, 
King of Denmark, and, having married Hacquin, 
King of Norway,on the death of her father and 
husband succeeded to both crowns, her son hav- 
ing died; and when soon after the sceptre of 
‘Sweden was placed in her hand, she projected 
that treaty known as the Union of Calmar, and 
so calculated to advance the power and great- 
ness of the three kingdome—namely, a lasting 
political unlon of the three states, the soverelan 
to be elected in turn from each Kingdom. The 
scheme, however only led to civil war aud 
butchery. Margaret was succeeded, after a firm 
and vigorous reign, in 1415, by Eric XII., and 
five descendants, whose histories are mere repe- 
titions of murder, war, and barbarity, till Chris 
tian I, King of Denmark, gained, potsomion of 
the throne in 1830, by committing « fright- 
ful massacre, at, Stockholm, of all the nobility, 
senators, and chief men, till Gustavus Vs 
the son ‘of one of the most illustrious peers 
Swoden, resolving to berate his country from 
such hateful tyranny, and st the same time 
‘avenge his father’s murder, fled to the pro- 
vince of Dalecarils, where he so excited the 
people by the representations he gave of the 
mate of the country under this Danish Nero, and 
inflamed their resentment by the account of the 
massacre of the nobles at Stockholm, that, 
throwing away their implements and seizing 
thelr arms, the natives flocked in thousands to 











rated from their tyrant 


‘Vasa, 1523; while, to render the event more 
memorable, the Catholic religion was abolished, 





and the people by an oath bound themselves to 
maintain intact the principles of the Reformed 
After a reign of thirty-seven years, 

at the age of peventy-one, Gustavus died, but 
not til he had rescued Sweden from the Danish 
ce, broken the fetters of priestly tyranny, en- 
Zoafiged arts and learning catblaieg a power- 
ful commerce, and advanced the honour and 
sreatness of his country, eaving to his son Eric 
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prines of the time oF 
age, He deprired the Danes ofall futare hope 
mabjuy 


gating Sweden, and while yet a youth 

syed such military ‘and consummate 

y both in elvil and religious liberty, that 
rope, amazed by his mecess, called him the 
‘on of the North, and the Bulwark of the Pro- 
testant Faith, He carried on successful wars 


against Russia, Poland, and Austria, and, to | general 


Mininain che Protesant cause and eimpel the 
sperialists to respect the faith of thelr enemies, 
he advanced into the heart of Germany, and, 
‘conquering every obstacle before him, reached 
the ¢entre of Bavaria, when in the sanguinary 
battle of Lutzen, near the town of Lelpzig, he 
‘enebuntered the enemy and fell in the moment 
of victory, 1632. His daughter Christina suc- 
ceeded while an infant, but, evincing a strong 
passion for letters and the arts, she in 1654 
abdicated in favour of her cousin, Charles Adol- 
‘pus, or Charles X., and, retiring to Rome, spent 
‘the rest of her life in the pursult of her favourite 
studies, dying in 1689, Charles X. was fol- 
Jowed by his son Charies XL, and he in 1697 
‘was in turn encoseded by Charles XII., who at 
the age of fifteen years assumed the reins 
of government, and proved himself one of the 
‘most distinguished warriors of modern times. 
Poland, and Denmark, on the death 
of Charles XL, formed a league, by which they 
Bound themselves to fall on Sweden, at once 
‘overturn the weak government of boy, and 
‘partition the conquered kingdom among them- 
selves. But Chariad XII. provedjhinmself more of 
‘man and general than his antagonists, and 
Placing himself at the head of his fleet and 
‘army appeared as if by magic before Copen- 
Tilag” hs ary, gave the Dane bo Sigua ¢ 
ig his army, gave the 0 a 
defeat ‘tnt, to save, his crown and capital 
was to yum ‘Peace, 
and renounce his league with the allies. 
‘Marching to Russia, Charles encountered Peter 
‘the Great adv. fat the head of 60,000 
men to javade his kingdom on the west ; and 
‘thongh Charles had only 12,000 Swedes, he in 
the battle of Natva, which ensued, gained a 
did victory. From Russia the young victor 
advanced into ‘and Poland, and 
finally deposed Augustus ts king, and placed on 
the Polish throne his friend Stanislaus. His 
‘mad enthnsiasm for war, and wish to subjugate 
Rusa, after years of strife and bloodshed, led 
‘him into the south of Busia, where at the bat- 
tle of Pultows, in 1709, he was totally defeated, 
‘snd compelled to fy into Turkey for protectic 
‘Tho rest of his lite was a series of misfortunes, 
‘ul a mnakot bal atthe siege of the insignis 

















cant town of Frederickshall in Norway, in 171, 
‘terminated his meteor-like career. 

“After the death of his sister Uirica and her 
‘husband the Prince of ease, the crown pened 
in 1751 to Adolphus Frederic, of the Howe of 
Holstein, his son Gustavus ITt. succeeding bim 
in 1771, one of the most polttle princes of his 
‘age, and who, from being the most limited mox- 
arch in Europe, made himself the most abet 
‘This stretch of power having led to frequent xa- 
‘aplracies, he was shot at & masked ball by 5 
discontented noble named Ankarstrom, 179%, i8, 
the forty-sixth year of his age. His infant ws. 
Gustavus TV,, under the protectorate of hit 
, Duke of Sundermania, succeeded ; bat bis 

when of aye to act for himself wassods- 
1 to the people that he was deposed, ant 
‘uncle, under the name of Charles XIlL, 
ras elected to the throne, In 1809, Charis 
Augustus, the crown prince, having suddeal 
died, the thats lok round for an heir sce 


he in 1818, under the title of Chris 
Norra. 





mutation as soa 


‘by his two great 


philosopher and mathemat 7 


‘works, “Dedalus Hyperborens,” = 
mathematical and physical discoveries, 
‘Opera Philosuphics et Mineralla."” 
year, however, he declared that he 
Yercourse with'the invistble world, and, this bit 
decoming « settled eonviction in his mind, 
resigned gement, and ta 





Jerusalem Church,” found an immense nant 
of followers in Germany, France, and Ameri 
Sreienbarg died in 1773, leaving the rains 
‘Deen @ learned and plous mas," 

‘only delusion was his bellef in supernataral"®- 
tations. 

‘SWIFT, Joxaraax, Deax.—This celebrit! 
Aiving and’ political writer was born at Dob 
{in 1667, and, after a few 


ret 
remained til 1698. 
Lord Berkeley to Ireland as his private ser, 
when he soon after received « prebeaday = 
several clerical appointments, which yielded! 

fan annual income of 400, "In 1710 be How 
the Tory party, edited the Bromine, tS 





‘was recom) 
In 1733 he published his “ Draplar Lette 


SWI 





the coinage, and three years later his “ Gulll- 
ver's Travels,” and from time to time threw off 
‘those stinging and vindictive satires against his 
Political adversaries that kept him in perpetoal 
feud and disquietude. For the Inst four years 
of his existence a mental darkness reduced him 
to incapacity, and he died idiotic on the 19th of 
October, 1745, the greatest part of his property 
Deing left to endow a lunatic asylum in Dublin, 
Acnown as Swift's Hospital. While at Sir Wm, 
Temple's he wrote his “Tale of a Tub," and 
formed that Platonic and maudlin attachment 
fo a female pupll, Miss Esther Johnson, styled 
4a hia Testers * Stella” which allimately resulted 
in at jappy marriage in 1716, 
{naisted upon by the lady when his firtations 
‘with another exposed her to scandal and 
ridicule, ‘This other attachment, if Swift's un- 
Justiflable conduct deserves such a name, was for 
‘ Miss Vanhorneigh, whom he celebrated as 
“ Vanessa,” but who ‘died af a broken heart a 
few years after discovering his marriage with 
“Stella.” Asa writer Swift must be judged by 
the standard of the time and morala of societs 











station between carnivorous and graminivorous 
animals ving in a natural state ehety upon 
fruits and vegetables, yet not altogether averse 
to animal food. They have six incisors in each 
‘aw, and thelr canine teeth are very long, form- 
ing ‘in the, male formidable, projecting tusks; 
she akin ia hard and covered with rough bristles, 
deneath which, and between the flesh, the fat 
ard forma a thick, distinct, and continued layer, 
that renders them insensible to blows. It is 
voracious in its appetites, and uncleanly in its 
aabits, but is not destitute of sazacity, as the 
nany learned pigs which have been exhibited 
ttest. Tt possesses an instinctive affection for 
ts species, and readily runs to assist whenever 
t hears any of them utter a cry of distress ; but 
Is after death that it is chlefiy serviceable ; its 
lesh, when cleanly fed, is delicate; while the 
kin is used for saddles; and brooms, brushes, and 
vencils are made of the hair, 

SWITHIN, Sr., a learned bishop of Win- 
hhester, who ‘lived in the ninth century, was 
haplain to Egbert, tutor to the ‘royal 
hhildren, and subsequently attended the youthfal 
Ufred to Rome, for which service on his return 
e was advanced to the see of Winchester in 
52, where he died in 862, being buried at his 
wn request in the churchyard of that city, A 
century later his name was added to the list of 
tomish saints, and the canonised bones, being 
aken up, were removed to a costly shrine pre- 
fon of rainy’ days citing in while ihe grave 

mn of rainy days sett ‘while the grave 
ras being opened, July 16th, all operations were 
aspended till the return of fine weather,.and, as 


forty ay it became a 
opular superstition that the it, to mark his: 
\sapprobation of the removal of his body, had 
‘met this long season of moisture. Hence has. 
riginated the belief that if it rains on the 15th 
{ July it is certain to rain, more or less, for the 
receding forty d 

SWITZERLAND.—The ancient Helvetia; an 
and and’ mountainous country of Europe, 
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‘bounded on the north by Baden, Wurtemberg, 
and Bavaria; south by Lombardy and Sardinia 
east by the Tyrol and Italy, and west by France, 
‘has an extreme lengttt of #10 miles, by a breadth 
of 140; an area of 15,233 square miles, and lies 
detween the latitudes of 45° 48° and 479 49” 
north, and longitudes 5¢ 55° and 10° 30 east, 
Switzerland forms a republic, composed of 
twenty-two confederate states, or cantons, each 
having its distinet internal government, and,all 
the rights and pri of a sovereign state 
‘while contributing to the national congress or 
let sitting at the political capitals of Berne, 
Ziirich, and Lucerne, each in turn every two 
yetrs, which diet is Composed of deputies sent 
from each canton of Zilrich, Berne, Lucerne, 
Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, Glarus, Zug, Fri- 
burg, Solothurn, Basle, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, 
8 Gull, Grobe, Adrgan, Thargia, Ticino, 
‘Vaud, Valais, Neufebatel, and Genev: 

‘The Alps’ cover all the central and south- 
eastern part of the country, and occupy more 
than one half of the entire area of the surfuce, 
‘the immense mass of Sfount St, Gothard forming 
the nucleus or centre of a system of mountains 
covered with perpetual snow and ico; between 
‘Mont Blanc, in Savoy, and the Gross Gloekner, 
in the Tyrol, and cnlminations reaching from 
9000 to 14,000 feot abovo the level of the sea. 
‘The Jura range form a spur in the north-weat, 
and reach their altitude at the Déle and Mont 
‘Tendre. Switzerland has four highways, or 
passes, across {ts ateeps from Franco to Italy 
the first over Mont Cenis, beyond the Lake of 
Geneva, leading into Sardinia ; second, across 
Mont” Saint Bernard, leading into ‘Piedmont, 
third, over Mont Simplon, conducting intowllan : 
and the fourth, across the Mont St. Gothard and 
the canton of Ticino into the same province 
higher north. Innumerable rivers flow aa trom 
vast reservoirs from this Alpine region ; the chief 
of these, however, terminate in a few large arte- 
res, and elther reach the North Sea by the Rhine, 
the’Black Sea by the Danube, the Mediter- 
Tanean by the Rhone, or by the Po the Adriatic. 
‘Tho lakes of Switzerland are thoso of Geneva 
or Leman, Brienz, Thun, Waldstattan or Lu- 
cere, Zug, Zilrieh, Constance, Neufehatel, Lu- 
gano, ond Maggiore. ‘The fearful precipices, 
‘Yast regions of perpetual snow, the frozen lakes 
and rivers, or glaciers, the scenes of bleak, sterile, 
and grand sublimity, contrasted with vine-clad 
hills, deep woods, forests of pine, thick meadows, 
‘tranquil lakes, rippling streams, and pastoral 
valleys, combine to make this country one of 
the most diversifed and beautiful in Europe. 
‘The chief wealth of Switzerland consists in its 
Pastures, and the food it yields to cattle and. 
stock generally, some of ite cattle being unsur- 
passed in Europe. Fruit is most abundant, and 
‘the manufacture of wine, cider, and perry forms 
Sar eens, ae ee 

4 ace. of al 
the rearing of the silk-worm are also extensive. 











medicinal and chemical proper! 
200 public bathing establishments, Doth for man. 
‘and cuttle. ‘The manufactures are silks, cottons, 
Unens, watches, musical boxes, jewellery, and 
printing. The German language is al ina, 
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the north and east, French 
on the Jura and west, and Italian 
ofthe Alps. The inhabitants of some cantons 
fant, thon ofthe Alpine reson being generally 
‘tant, tl ine 

the former, and those of the Jura and “able 
land principally Protestants. Education is very 
generally diffused, and there are three excellent 
‘universities in the country—Basle, Berne, and 
Zarich. Every Swiss is trained to arms, and in 
the event of danger or war every canton is 
obliged to supply @ certain contingent of men 


according to Its population. The inhabitants | gate 


are simple in manners, cleanly in person, and 
devotedly attached to their native land. 


Huroay. 


" [Cesar tells us that he found the country we 
now call Switzerland inhabited by a bold, hardy, 
and warlike race called the Helvetil, whom 
hho had considerable difficulty in subjugating. 
‘This namo of Helvetil they seem to have borne 
‘Hill the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
‘when the Austrians gave the name of Switzers 
from the canton of Switz, the principal canton 
in the confederation, and the state in 
all the insurrections, At what period Christl- 
anity was established in the country 4s uncer- 
‘tain, though it is belleved to have taken root as 
early a8 390, or not later than the opening of the 
sifth century. On the decline of the Roman 
Power Switzerland, like other countries, suffered 
severely from the different irruptions of the 
Darbarians, and was overrunin succession by the 
Goths, Vandals, and other northern tribes, and 
finally by the Burgundians, who both conquered 
the country and settled in ft, ‘Two centuries 
Inter it fell under the power of France, Clovis, 
‘the king of the Franks, cong the whole 
of Switzerland, and then vigorously setting to 
‘work to teach and civilize his new subjects. It 
was not, however, till the year 888 that the 
Helvetii were enabied to throw off their fore! 

oke, and under their native prince, Rodolph 1. 
‘establish an independent government. From 
this time till the middle of the eleventh century 
‘they were ruled by a line of sovereigns, but 
about 1060, Rodolph IIL, thelr king, being elected 
‘emperor, Helvetia passed to the tmperial crown, 
Being governed by bailiffs or viceroys sent by 











or 
height in the relgn of Albert that the Helvetii 
resolved to throw off thelr allegiance and once 
more defend their liberties, Geisler, who had 
‘been sent to the canton of Uri as ballif, ex- 
‘ceeded all his coadjators in tyranny and op- 
pression, and, having set up the imperial hat, or 
‘or by some account his own eap, commanded 
every one to uncover and bow before it; and 
because William Tell refused to do either, he 
‘had him seized, and threatened to hang him 
unless he cuuld’ shoot an apple from his son's 
‘head with « single arrow. ‘The result of this 
‘ernel command—whether trae or false—was an 
immediate revolt of three of the provinces and 
afterwards of the rest, and the continuance of 
the war through many years till the Austrians 
were finally driven from the country, and the 
Sndependence of the Swiss Cantons once more 
firmly established. ‘The Helvetic Union, or the 
Swiss Confederation, when founded in 1518 
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to the sturgeon. Order, Xéphda 

SYDENHAM, Dn. Tuomas, « distinguish 
physician of the seventeenth centary, bert # 
1694 and died in 1689, 

SYDNEY, a city of Anstralia, and the cop) 
of the New south Wales colooy ; « art, 
‘Portant, and rapidly increasing town, asst 
on the ‘south side of a lovely, 
2gekon, in letieade 80° oe 

28" east. The city of 
eld ont ater the mogaperored ot 20808 2” 
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aples ; the streets are long and spacious, the 
HTdings weil erected, and thetown torned with 
any very superior public institutions or eree- 
ms of a beautiful architectural design, The 
ops of Sydney are particularly fin, indeed im 

9g, arnd in Toany instances hardly second to 
ose of London. Sydney isthe residenes ofthe 
vernor of the state, is the see of « bishop 
id abode of the prelate, and the centre of the 
dicial courts of New South Wales, and may be 
garded as the great centre of literature for all 
© Australian colonies, New Zealand, and ad- 
vent British islands, and is in every respect 
metropolis of British Australis, Wool con- 
‘tutes its staple export, and next to this are 
» spermaceti, whalebone, and valuable timber. 
tpulatien 60,000, 

'SYLLA, Luctos Comwazrvs, a great but un- 
incipled ‘Roman general, born in the second 
ntury B.C. ; he rose under Marius and Pontus, 
reached the dignity of consal in his forty- 
ath year; when, going to the cast,he subdued 

Greece, defeated the renowned 


Foows petce, and on the death of Marina, 
ing then great in power and influence, he re- 
rmed to Rome at the head of hia victorious 


nnilles in Rome are too many and too horrible 
be recorded. » After sscricing to his private 
venge about 7000 citizens to whom he had 
omised pardon, sweeping sway whole fami- 
8 of ‘the most illustrious members of the 
ite, and seeing the streets of Rome running 
‘ods hoody explts by public sth 
a ly exp! put 
at in magnificence surpassed any 
entation of the same kind, ending the grand 
geant by declaring himself perpetual dicta- 
2°" From this time—81 years B.C.—be 
ged the undisputed master both of Rome and 
> Roman world; repealed laws, established 
sh enactments, abolished the tribunes of the 
yple, and in other words overthrew the popular 
ce in the government of the state, and ruled 
th absolute power. Into so horrible a state 
depravity had the Roman people fallen 
st they permitted the miscreant to relgn un- 
scked in his atrocities, allowed a daily list of 
‘ens obnoxious to the dictator to be posted 
‘the Capitol and other parts of the city, and 
mm sons were base enough to accept the 
ant’s reward, and for sum of money 
iver thelr fathers, and sometimes their 
‘enta’ heads, to the jealous and vindlctiveruler, 
(er two years of unlimited sway, consolidati 
“power by wading through & sea of bl 
| perpetrating acts of inhuman butchery and 
enge, Sylla made # magnanimous parade of 


to. life of Fach voluptuous ease and rice, 

t be surpassed in 

3 of his youth, tl, 
a. 





‘with syncopation, the division of a note intro- 
duced ‘when two or more notes of one part are 
siven to a single note of another. 

SYNDIC.—A government officer, invested 
‘with different powers according to the state to 
which he officially belongs ; a magistrate ; a cura- 
tor, In Geneva the syndic is the chief magis- 
trate; it also implies an agent, one employed to 
transact business for another. In France it is 
‘the name given in the bankruptcy court to the 
assignee or manager of the bankrupt's estate. 
Inthe University of Cambridge the word is used 
for certain officers charged with the regulations 
of fees and the framing of laws, 

SYNOD, in church history, is a convention 
or council of ecclesiastics convened to discuss 
‘matters connected with religion. Among Pres- 
byterians, “synod” is a of the elders and 
ministers of several congregations or presbyte- 
ries. In astronomy, a conjunction of twoor more 

lanets or stars in the same optical place in the 
wens, 

SYRACUSE, one of the most celebrated cities 
of antiquity, and the most important town in 
‘the island of Sicily, and now the capital of an 
Intendency, district, and canton, and the see of 
& bishop, situated on the eastern coast of the 
island in latitude 37° 9 north, and longitude 
eos east. ancient! 

race was not only the largest 
city ¢ island, Dut probably neat tie largest 





former | in the world; it’ was triangular in shape, and 


‘consisted of five: contignons to each other 
Dut individually surrounded by walls. The 
‘modern town, since the ruin of the place by the 
Saracens in the eighth century, has been con~ 
fined to the peninsula of Ortygia, is fortified, 
and has a regular garrison. ‘The magnificent 
‘temple of Minerva, built in the Ionic style more 
than 2500 years ago, is now converted into the 
cathedral. This and the church of St. Marcia, 
are the oldest Christian fanes in “Europe. 
‘Tho catacombs and constructed out of 
the quarries from whence the stones were ex- 
tracted for the construction of the city, are 
amongst the most interesting relics of the place. 
‘The Ear of Dionystus; the fountain of Arethusa, 
now used for washing; the ruins of the ancient 
fortress of Hexapplon, the amphitheatre, batha, 
and the palace of sixty beds, erected by Agatho- 
cles, comprise the chiet of the now remaining 
relics of former grandeur. The modern cit 
rich in churehes, monasteries, and hospitals, has 
a darrack, college, academy of music, and public 
Norary,. “The harbour of Syracuse Femeins stil 
one of the finest in southern Europe, though its 
once immense trade is reduced to an extremely 
Mmited commerce. Population 12,000. Syra~ 
use was founded 736 B.C. by a Corinthian 
colony, and, though unsuccessfully bealeged by 
the Athenians 414 B.C., and by the . 
nians, was finally taken by the Romans 200 B.C., 
‘and again by the Saracens A.D. 878, who partly 
destroyed It, though it suffered more from & 
earthquake in 1693, which nearly laid it 
inineal 1420 
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SYRACUSE, a town of North America, 
‘eapital of the county of Onondaga, in the state 
of New York, situated on the Erie Canal, 131 
miles west by north from Albany, and having a 
Population of 29.235. 

SYRIA, an extensive province ofthe Turkish 
empire in’ Asia, embracing all the country an- 
clently known :.. Phoenicia, Palestine, or Canaan, 
and Celo-Syri, or Hollow Syria, now the pasha- 
Uc of Damascus. Syria is bounded on the north 
ty @ branch of the Tauras Mountains, south by 
Arabia Petroea, or the Isthmins of Suez, west by 
the Mediterranean, and east by the Euphrates, 
separating it from’ the of Dujarbekr 
and the Syrian desert, and Iles between the lati- 
tudes of 30° 40° and 37° 45 north, and longitudes 
34° 10' to 40° east; has an extreme length of 
400 miles, by an average breadth of cultivated 
‘oll of 100, and an area of 51,778 aquare miles. 

‘The general surface of Syria is imountainons, 
lofty ranges running north and south, with 
numerous. transverse offshoots, presenting a 
general succession of hills and deep valleys, the 
‘whole being profusely watered by numerous 
mountain streams accumulated into rivers, and 
flowing either westward into the Great Sea, or 
striking the Upper or Lower Jordan, and falling 
into the Lakes of Tiberius or Asphaltites. The 
chief rivers are the Jordan, Liettani (Leontes), 
and the Aazy,orOrontes. The mountain ranges 
fare chiefly te Alma Dagh, the ancient Mons 
Amanus ; Mount Lebanon, the ancient Libanus ; 
‘oth terminating in bold headlands on the coast, 
‘and spurs of the Anti-Libanus. ‘The geological 
formation of these mountains is Himesione over- 
ying graywacke slate and other silurian rocks ; 











‘T is the twentieth letter of the English alpha- 
bet anda close consonant, and fs produced by 8 
firm joining of the tongue with the teeth of the 
lower Jaw. The letters 7%, before a vowel and 
Unaccented, pass into the sound of SA, as in 
Ration, substantiate. In some few words "75 has 
the sound of the English i, as in Christian, 
question. As an abbreviation T. stands for 
Theologia; 28 8.T.D., Sanci@ Theologiae Doctor, 
or briefly doctor ‘of divinity; Tul. H., 7udlus 
Hostillivt, and mauy others, In music, T. 
‘stands for tenor ; also for toc, to indicate allence, 
and in concerts {s the sign of tuiti, a direction 
for the whole band to play after a solo, and oc- 
casionally in vocal musle for érilo, a shake. T. 
was formerly used legally ag a mark to brand 
felons on the fleshy part of the thumb. In the 
arts it 1s used to designate anything in form 
Uke the letter itself, as a Tor to square, a T 
bandage, the T palaes of Mantua, ete; and asa 
nomeral T anclently signifled 160, and with a 

‘ash over it thus, T, 160,000, 

“TABBY, a species 

aan inferior kind of taf 

















{ig otilime, sein gravel, and tones hea 
ions mised Sieh 
‘hich, when duly Switered and mee a 


T. 








{in the south, however, the composition ia grant, 
‘gneiss, and dolomite, while round 








the carnivore are’ the ounce, hyens, isch 
Dear, and occasionally ons, ‘The mannfarare 
consist of cotton cloths, silk stuffs, god si 
silver Ince, damascene work, sword bsis, 
Jewellery. ’ The commerce of Syria with aéeh- 
bouring states is much greater that 
Europe; of other articles chlety exports, 
mF 





lation are Mahommedans, the other 
Christians of numerous sects. Syria isdn 
into four pashalies or governments—Akr’ 


Antioch, Scanderoon, Latakia, Tripoll, 
‘Tiberias, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Beiroat, AX 
or St, Jean d’Acre, and Gaza; the populsis 
of the whole being about 2,000,000. 


TABERNACLE, originally a tent 


be 
and readjusted in a short 
table church, carried about by 4 
during their wanderings in the wilenes: 
place of worship. In Roman Catholic charche 
‘© small representation of an eoclealastiea bad 
ing, a toy or miniature church placed #2 

altar to contain the sacred vessels used iD 


sacrament, 

‘TABLE BAY, = inlet of the Atuatie OS 
on the south-west of Africa, Cape Colenr, 
in latitude 33° 63° 2” south, and loagialt 
180 24° 8” east; and having & breadth 3H 
ales, s capable of receiving the largest 
and, except from Jane to August, of hela 
them from every atmospheric tnfiuence. |? 
defended by several forts, and has Cape Tort! 
{ts southern extremity. 

TABLE MOUNTAIN, & i 
‘the south-western extreml 
Cape Colony. The mount 
conical shape likened by sallors 20 
from the frequency with which « whit 
seen to hang above or cover its 





cloth. 
hind ‘Cape Town, 
ht of 3816 feet 
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ands nearly alone, and overtops all the ad- 
cent mountains, "The Christians regard it as 
holy mountain on account of the Transfiguru- 
on, though the Grecks and Latins are at 
lance upon some points connected with its 


ered history. Also the name of a town in 
ohemia, capital of aprovines of the same name, 
4h pépalation of 4200, 

TACITUS, Carve Comoros, a distinguished 


oman historian, born A.D. "56, and, being 
zacended of « good family, passed early through 
te usual military grades to the dignity of 
captor, and in 97 was elected consul. How or 
hen he died is uncertain, His great works 
ere “A Life of ia.” “ Manners und 
ustoms, of the Germans,”” “Dialogues and 
ratory,” “A History of Rome from Galba to 
te Death of Domitian,” and “ Annals of the 
istory of Rome from the Death of Augustus 
+ Nero.” All bis works are celebrated for a 
fty spirit of philosophy and their extreme 
aracity. 


Soe rene mt ee 
smeral, elected to ity of emperor 
my of the death of Aurelian, His bore yeiga 
‘as marked by justice, humanity, and wisdom ; 
Acad to the purples ihe people, dlghted in bis 
‘to the purple, the people, in his 
‘uth and clemency, anticipated a long. term of| 
rosperity and happiness. ‘The murderers of 
curelian, however, finding that the emperor 
rey had made thought more of the general 
ood than of their interests, turned the same 
nives against his breast they had used against 
is predeceseor, and, after holding the sceptre 
wr only eight months, assassinated him at 
‘yana, in Cappadocia, A-D. 276. 

TADPOLE —The tadpole is the young of 
ae frog, and when first hatched are furnished 
‘ith amall branchia on either side of the head, 
‘hich, as well as serving as gills, enable the 
ttle creatures to lay hold of any objects on 
‘hich they wish to rest. These branchice 
peedily enlarge, and each of the two branches 
n either alde 1s seen to consist of about four 
saves, but the head rapidly enlarges, and the 
ranchic are gradually included tn the cavity of 
he chest until they altogether disappear, The 
yes are now perfectly formed, the mouth has 
equired moveable lips, and the little creature 
‘ow seeks its food amid softened and decom- 
osing vegetable matter. ‘The tail has become 
ighly developed, and serves for rapid locomo- 
on. The tadpole now undergoes out little 
hange in its external form for a considerable 
ime, but increases rapidly in bulk, and small 
uubercle appears on each side of tie tall ; these 
don acquire the form of perfect limbs, the toes 
‘udding at the extremities; and a similar pro- 
ess occurs with the anterior menibers. As the 
gs are developed, the tail is removed by absorp- 
jon, which begins at the apex and progresses 
awards to the base, and tinally the whole is 
‘bsorbed, and the posterior part of the body be~ 
‘omes rounded. 

TAGANROG, a town of Russia in Europe in 
he government of Ekatcrinoalay, and is sita- 
tedon abigh promontory near to the Sea of 
Azoph, twenty miles west of the Don, in latitude 
791% north, and longitude 48° 407 west. It 
as a great export and import trade, and is the 
“ntrep0t of all’ the commercial dealings in that 
mmense district. ‘The Emperor Alexander died 


here in 1825, amd in 1855 the town was re~ 
‘Population 





TAGUS.—The name of the largest river in 
the Spanish peninsula, and, rising between the 
Slerra de Albaracin and Sierra Molina, on the 
frontiers of Aragon and New Castile, flows 
south, then, holding a westerly course through 
the rest of ‘Spain, enters Portugal, when, pure 
suing & more southerly direction, it passes 
‘Lisbon, forming the magnificent harbour of that 
city, and, spreading into a splendid estuary, 
finally mingles its waters with the Atlantic, 
after a course of 540 miles. Above the capital 
of Portugal it has a width of five miles; at the 
city a breadth of twomiles ; but, in consequence 
of its steep banks and impetuous current, the 
‘Tagus is but little adapted to mercantile pr 
suits, and is at present only navigable te 


Abrantes. 
—This beautiful antelope is a 











TAKHAITZE. 
native of the Borshuana country in the interior 
of South Africa; it is from four and a half to 
five feet high, of a bluish colour. Both male 
and female have horns pointing backwards in a 
regular curve, and annulated to about a third 
from the polnt | They are generally found 
grazing in pairs, but sometimes in small 

of five or six.” They are dangerous when 
wounded, and are, therefore, caught by the 
natives in pit-falls. 

TALAVERA, or TALAVERA DE LA 
REYNA, a town of Spain in the province of 
‘New Castille, situated on the right bank of 
the’ Tajo, fifty-eight miles south-west from 
Madrid. "The town has manufactures of soap, 
Teather, earthenware, and silks, and two largo 
‘annual fairs. Many Moorish towers and Sara~ 
cenic buildings are mixed with the other 
structures, giving = picturesque appearance to 
the town. "Population 8000. "Tt was in front of 
this town, on the 27th and 28th of July, 1809, 
‘thut the British forees under the Duke of Wel- 
ington gained & memorable victory over the 
French, commanded by Joseph Bonsparte and, 
Marshals Victor and Jourdan, 

TALC, a foliated mineral of an 
unctuous’ feel, often used for tracing lines on 
wood, cloth, ete., and which are not, #0 easily 
effaced as ‘those made by chalk. Tale is & 
simple mineral, laminated like mica, and often 
of the same colour; it is eastly distinguished 
from that, however, by being softer, and al- 

















‘though flexible not elastic. Tale slate is a 
taleose rock consisting of tale and quartz ar- 
‘ranged in laminge, 


TALFOURD, Tuomas, a distinguished 
modern judge and ‘writer, born at Reading in 
1796. Having matriculated at Oxford and 
studied under the celebrated Mr. Chitty, ho was 
called to the bar in 1821, and, though engaged 
in the active duties of his profession, found time 
to write and publish those admirable dramatio 
pasha, Captive” and “Ion,” the 

ter ranking among the most perfect dramatic 
‘poems in the language. In 183% he obtained 
his silic gown, and two years later entered Par 
Jiament for bis native town; and in 1849, on the 
death of Mr. Justice Coltman, he was advanced 
to the bench, where, as in every other position 
of life, his’ truth,” Justice, benevolence, and 





hamanity made him’ universally honoured and 
Tespected, An attack of apoplexy, while ad 
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Greasing the fury at Stafford in 1654, in a few 
Stine ictmisasod hs bonourabe’ and ex 


le. 
TALLEYRAND, Pznicom, Cuaxizs 
De—An French statesman, 
‘born at Paris in 1754; an accident in early le 
compelled him to dedicate his talents to the 
‘ehurch, but, being elected in 1788 to the bishopric 
‘of Antu, he was calied upon in virtue of his office 
to take his seat in the Etats Généranx, from 
‘which event is to be dated the rise of that poll- 
‘Seal distinction which made his name ilustrioas 
fhrough the whole of Europe for thirty-five 
Zid Taree years after dicd at his otresty May 
years retreat, 

20th, 1838, uy 

‘TALMA, the great tragedian of France, was 





the tamarind tree, which grows in the East and 


‘West Indies. ‘The oriental sort is drier and | guese. 


darker coloured than the occidental, and has 
more pulp; the former is sometimes preserved 
‘without addition, but the latter hag always an 
admixture of sugar. We use tamarinds only in 
medicine, but the Africans and the people of 
many of the oriental nations where they are 
‘common make them into a sort of confection 
ith sugar, which they eat as a delicacy, and 
‘use to cool’ them in the violent heats of their 
climates. ‘The pulp of tamarinds is an agree 
able laxative acid, of common uso in inflamma- 
tory disorders for abating thirat and heat. 

‘TAMBOUR.—A small drum or tamborine; a 
Xkind of cirealar wonden frame, on which a s0rt 
of embroidery is worked. The embroidery 80 
made is thus called. In architecture the word 
signifies the naked part of a Corinthian or Com- 
Pouite capital; a lobby or vestibule enciosed 
‘with folding doors to break the current of cold 
sir from without, asat the entrance of chambers, 
denks, British Museum, &c. 

‘TAMERLANE.—One of the most celebrated 
‘fall the Eastern conquerors, born in the ancient 
Kingdom of Sogdiana, A.D.’ 1335. His empire 
extended from the Mediterranean on the west 
‘to the Sea of Japan on the east. ‘This second 
Duty greater Attila died in 1405, leaving the 
‘astest empire ever obtained by the sword. See 
Tovor Bro. 

‘TAMWORTH.—A municipal and Parliamen- 
tary borough of England in the county of War- 
‘wick, at the junction of the Tame and Anker, 
even males south-east from Litchfield, and ts 
neat_well-built and thriving town, ‘having a 
‘considerable trade in narrow cloths, which, with 
‘ie brewing, calico printing, and tanning, are its 
chief sourees of industry.” Tamworth retarns 
‘two members to Parliament, and has 465 regis- 
tered electors, and a population of 4326. ‘Tam- 
‘worth Castle is the seat of the Earl of Leicester, 
and within a mile of the town is situated Drayton 
‘Manor, the fumily residence of the late and 
resent Sir Robert Peel, 








art of the dowry of Catharine of Braganz, te 
queen of Charles IL, but ao little was ia inp 
tance then understood that it was som iit 
demolished and abandoned. tri d 
TANJORE, a fertile and valuable dst 
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and 12° north latitude. 
large city in India, the capital 
district, situated ota branch of 
‘Tanjore was anciently one 
cities in India for arts and learning, 
4 place of great activity and importance, 
‘8 population of 80,000. 
EN or TANORIC AGTD Ss te 
nciple of all vegetable astringent 
Particularly that procured from oak-bert. 
chestnuts, &c., and is the basis or pr 
‘which the entire process of tanning 
‘TAPESTRY.—This iscloth woven 12 
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invention of tapestry seems to have 
the Levant, and what makes this the more 
bable 1s, that formerly the workmen oom 
init were called, at least in France, Sarasa 
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the Saracens. Accordingly, they ssy thst 
two nations were the first who set on fox 
noble and rich manufactare in 
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aferior to the’ paintings of the best masters. 
does not, however, appear at what precise era 
his manufacture was introduced into Europe; 
‘gr is it certain to whom it was owing. The art 
{ weaving tapestry was first introduced into 
‘gland, by, Wiliam Sheldon, Haq. about the 
nd of the reign of Henry VIII, and in the reign 
€ James I,  mannfacture of tapestry was set 
‘pat Mortlake, in Surrey, which attained to 
reat depres of perfection.’ The first establish 
‘ent of a tapestry manufacture at Paris was 
inder Henry IV., about 1606, by means of 
everal excellent artists whom he invited from 
‘landers; but this fell with the death of that 
wince, "Under Louis XIV. it was retrieved by 
he care and address of the great Colbert, to 
thom is owing the establishment of the Gosz- 
aINs, @ royal tapestry manufacture, which has 
wrodiuced works of this kind scarcely inferior to 
he finest English or Flemish tapestry, elther 
vith regard to the , the colours, or the 
trength. The finest 

fn this work, and the 
yeen employed in draughts for tapestry weavers, 
There is also an establishment of ‘this kind 
Mt Beauvais, 

‘The House of Lords in Westminster, pre- 
‘iously to the fire in 1835, was ornamented with 
apestry, which recorded our glorious victory 
wer the Spanish Armada. It was bespoken by 
‘he Earl of Nottingham, who sold it to James I. 
Che design was drawn by Cornelius Vroom, or 
‘Jroom, & native of Haarlem, and the tapestry 
‘xecuted by Francis Splering.’ Uroom had 100 
nieces of gold for his labour. ‘The arras itself 
vost £1628, 

TAPIR.—The American Tapir is sald to 
veach six feet in height. It has an elongated 
ead, with small eyes and short rounded ears 
\ massive body covered with close smooth hair 
if a deep brown colour; the skin is of great 
lensity, and 40 tough as to repel a musket ball, 
Che tapir roams a. solitary innocuous animal 
rom the Straits of Magellan to the Isthmus of 
Darien, amid the dark forests or by the swamps 
af rivers, for it delights to roll in the mud or to 
alunge in the water, to which, being an excel~ 
ent swimmer, it Detakes itself in cases of 
langer. It is nocturnal in its habits, passing 
‘he day in slumber, and the night seeking its 
‘dod; roots, young shoots, buds, and wild fruit, 
ta strength is enormous, and it beats dows! for 
teelf a path through the most compacted under- 
‘vod with little difficulty. It will snap asunder 
st a single effort a cord strong enough to inter- 
vept a Dull in the height of his headiong course. 
tativenetoem es eh, though conto and dy, 

ves esteem . coarse a 
‘S TAPIS (opce).—A French word aeliying 
ape) -— we 
she tapestry which formally covered the coanell 
‘able or board, from whence has been derived 
the modern expression“ to be on the tapla,” or 
‘S mubject under consideration. 

TAR—Tar is one of the results left in the 
4istillation of both wood and coal; in places 
‘mere wood is plentiful and tar in request, it is 
produced by burning the wood for that purpose, 
‘snd in some of the pits in which charcoal 
produced an arrangement is made to collect the 
tar also, Coal-tar and wood-tar are different 
im some respects, and are both distilled to 
procure the naphthas which bear theirrespective 




















names, From wood-tar creosote is also ex- 
tracted, and {t is this substance which gives the 
Pecullat tarry flavour to provisions cured or 
Preserved by being amoked over wood fires, 
such as hams, bacon, or herrings. Tar is used. 
as. sort of paint for covering wood-work and 
cordage, when much exposed to wet, which it 
resists better than anything else at the same 
price; but the tar chiefly used for these pur- 
poses is that produced by burning fir or deal 
‘wood, and condensing the tar in a pit below the 
Sack of ood a called Bock har, a8 
comes. at 

TARANTULA, & of spider, the Lycos 
Tarentum, 20 named rentum, a town of 
Calabria in Italy.'where the insect was common, 
The bite of this spider 1s extremely venomous, 
and is equal in the severity of the pain it inflcts 
to the sting of a wasp. 

‘TARENTUM.—In ancient geography, a town. 
of Calabria, in Italy, situated on a bay of the 
‘same name, supposed to have been founded by @ 
‘Trojan colony, which for many centuries main- 
tained its dence, owned thirteen tribu- 
tary cities, and could muster force of 100,000 - 
fighting men. The Romans, however, after & 
long and obstinate war, calied the Tarentine 
War, finally subjogated the city and state, B.C. 
291, after a struggle of ten years. Now calied 
Tarento, 

TARN, a department of France, formed out 
of the old province of Languedoc, and named 
from the river that crosses it from east to weat : 
has an area of 2216 square miles, and is divided, 
into four arrondissements, named after their 
four chief towns—Alley, the capital; Castres, 
Gaillac, and Lavour. Population of the depart- 
ment, 360,679, 

TARN-ET-GARONNE, a southern depart 
ment of France, bounded on the north by that 
of Lot; south by Hante-Garonn by 
Lot-et-Garonne and Gers; and east by Aveyron 
‘and Tarn. Tt has an area of 1417 square miles, 
and Is watered by the Garonne and Tarn, the 
rivera which give name to the department. 
‘Tarn-et-Garonne is divided into three arrondis- 
sements, named after their chief towns Montan- 
‘ban, capital of department ; Moissac, and Castel- 
Serazin, Population about 243,498. 

TARTAR.—Tertar is an acid concrete salt, 
‘which arises from wines after complete fermen= 
‘tation,/and, adhering to the tops and sides of the 
casks, forms a crust, which hardens to the con- 
sistence of a stone. The sweet wines afford 
always less tartar than the sharp ones, and it is, 
also less valuable. ‘The tartar of Rhenish wines 
4g better than that of ang other; and in general 
‘those wines which have the most acidity in them . 
yield the greatest quantity of tartar: and that 

the largest crystals. Tartar is white or red, 
‘according to the colour of the wine from which 
itis produced. ‘That brought from Germany is, 
the best, being taken out of those enormous 
tuns, some of which hold thousand pipes of 














wine, 30 that the salt has time to como to its 
consistence, which is one of the chief qualities 
to be regarded in tartar. That from Montpelier 
is next in order; then that of Lyons and Paris, 
‘Tho medicinal qualities of pare tartar are 
lta acidity and laxative power. In doses of half 
adrachm it is a mild cooling aperient, and six 
or eight drachms prove moderately cathartic. 
‘This aeld salt, called argol, when disci fn 
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TAR 
‘water, filtered, and evaporated, a crystal 
hich, when powdered, is called cream of'tar~ 


tar, which is reputed a great 
‘blood, for which it is taken in spring time to the 
sganiity of bat an onnce every morning, 
‘or four weeks. Emetic tartar is formed 

coml 





ton of 
Persia, Thibet, China, and Mongolia, and may 
be said to extend from 35° to 55° north latitude, 
and from 53° to 135° east longitude. ‘Tartary, 
‘however, 1s now urually divided for convenience 
into East and West Tertary. 

‘Western ‘Tartary appértains, by conquest, 
almost exclusively to Russia, and extends from 
the Black to the Caspian Seas, that portion to 
the east of Mount Imaus, or Belur, being taken 
‘as Independent Tartary. 

Eastern Tartary belongs almost entirely to 
China or is tributary to that empire, and is 
divided into three provinces—Teitclcar, Kirin, 
‘and Leaotong. In a more restricted and proper 
sense, Tartary is identical with Turkistan, 

TASMAN, Asc Jansszx, a Dutch navigator 
of the seventeenth century, who, commissioned 
by the Governor-general of the Dutch East 
India ‘Anthony Van Diemen, in 
1649, set out on an exploring expedition, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the extent of the continental 
{sland lately discovered, and then known as New 
Holland. in this expedition he discovered 
large island on the southern coast of New Hol- 
land, to which, in honour of his patron, he gave 
‘the name of Van Diemen's Land, when, sailing 
farther south and east, he had the good fortune 
to discover the group of two large and one small 
island, which he named Staaten Land, but sub- 
sequently denominated New Zealand. Tteturning, 
to Java with this valuable information, he was 
again sent out on another voyage of discovery, 
from which he returned with much valuable 
intelligence, adding many new discoveries to the 
stock of former information. Of his private 
Ife, where he was born, or ‘when or how he 
ied, we have not information, and can therefore 
only’ surmise that Abel Janssen Tasman died 
about 1650 or 1655, 

TASMANIA, ot VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, 
an Austrilian island and British colony, lying 
off the south-east coast of Australia, in the 
fouthern hemisphere; being separated frovf that, 
continent by # strait 160 miles wide and 500 
ong, called Bass’s Stralts, being so named from 
‘a naval medical officer, Dr. Bass, who first ex- 
plored this plece of water. 

‘Tasmania lies between the latitudes of 40° 
45' and 43° 30° south, and the longitudes of 
144° 45/ and 148° 30" east. In appearance It 
resembles a heart, or an imperfect quadrilateral, 
the southern line being considerably shorter 
‘than the others ; it is 220 miles in length north 
and south, and 160 wide in its broadest part, 
and contains a superficial area of 23,000 aquare 
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seasons a tremendous surfbreaks with a deafening 
olan, |The other sdes of the island are 

ly high and rocky, and, being deeply inden 
‘abound in safe harbours, bays, and inlets ; 


3 and on the west coast Macquarie Har- 


constant alterna 
plain, mountain and valley, occasionally inter- 

‘with lofty table-lands and wide stretches 
of rolling prairi, thinly wooded, bat extremely 


Humbolt in the west, 5520; Ben Lomond in the 
; Cradle Mountain, 4700, nett 

‘Lake St, Clafr, in the west; and Mount Wellington, 
or Tabie Mountain, 4185, in the south, ani 
toHobart Town. ‘Thee 


centre of wide plains, the culminations of ranges 
being of much less elevation than the detached 
mountains, Tasmania is abundantly supplied 
with water, lias geveral fine rivers, mumercs 
streams, and, for its size, a large proportion of 
lakes. Of its rivers the chief are the South Eck 
and Lake River, forming the fine estuary 
Port Dalrymple and the harbour of Launceston; 
‘with the Meander, Mersey, and Forth, all in the 
north; the Arthir and Gordon in the west: 
athe Haon, Derwent, and Ouse in the sont 
e two latter forming the splendid estuary, oa 
mae noes cate 
capital of the island, Hobart Town, fifteen miles 
above its entrance into Storm Bay. The lakes 
of chief note are the Sorrel, St. Clair, Great 
Lake, Arthur, Echo, and Baigar. ‘The’ oil of 
Tasmania is very various; in some places being 
extremely fertile, in others Uttle better than 
desert sand. Along the banks of rivers the 
land, however, isremarkably rich, consisting of 
black alinvial mould of an extraordinary and, 
‘many directions, highly fertile character. The 
climate is extremely salubrious, and regardet 
by Europeans as delicious, from being free fram 
all sudden and extreme fluctuations of heat and 
cold, and exercises a marked influence on the 
health and physics! condition of all emigrants, 
‘who not only feel themselves strengthened and 
revivified by a residence in the colony, but even 
thelr natural term of life seems ‘under 
the genial influence of the balmy air of Tasmanis. 
All the fruits and vegetables of Europe grow 
{in perfection, but, taken ly, ‘Tasmania 
is more a grazing than an agricultural country; 
this fact will be made evident by its staple 
Products, which consist of wool, grain, cattle, 
sheep all, tlmber, and potash 
1 wood of ‘Tasmania is particntariy vals, 
aig, the forests abounding with tiniber oft 
most useful varieties, some trees attaining & 
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eign f, 180 font with girth of sixty fost, 
‘of carpentry aro eqeal to the beat ou or tah, 
‘carpentry are eqt or 

‘The ininoral reeourees of the land are consider- 
‘able, and embrace copper, iron, lead, sinc, man- 
gancee, coal, slate, sandstone, and quarries of 
‘white and gray marble. ‘The most remarkable 
-of the native animals is the kangaroo, of 
‘which int snd singular mammal there 
are, according to Mr. G. T. Li 

work, “Thirty-three Years in and 
Victoria,” as many ax fve varieticn:—1. The 
forest Kangaroo, the noblest specles, 
‘and the bucks of which are called Boomahs. 
°2, The brash 8. The Wallabes kan- 
garoo. 4. The forest rat kangaroo. 5. The 


Brush rat 
animals are the ‘opossum, and an 


The 
+ vanimal witen takes the place of the diago oF 
‘Australian dog, Fotihg ‘panther in its 
‘marks, called the Thylacinus 











, which, 
‘shuns ‘the presence of man, fiying from him on 
orate yet commiting treble ravages 
eapecially among 
‘Tasmania ‘is divided into eleven counties, 
Backingham, Cornwall, Camberland Deron, 
Dorset, Glamorgan, Kent, Monmouth, Pembroke, 
‘and Westmoreland. Launceston, the 
Liverpool of Tasmania, is the chief town of 
‘Cornwall, and regarded as the northern capital; 
‘while Hobart Town, in Buckingham, in the south, 
is the principal city and actual capital of the 
‘qalony. "The government fs veated fm a len: 
‘tenant-governor, aided by an executive and 
Ieqisiative counch, ‘The population of Teamania 
in 1861 was 82,997, being an increase of 8484 in 
in the four years since 1857, and of nearly 20,000 
in thirteen years, There are a number of islands 
‘appertaining to this settlement lying adjacent 
to the coast; the most important of these form 
an archipelago on the north-east point of 
island, separated from the county of Dorset 
@ narrow branch or arm of the sea call 





We nearer to the coast of Wellington County; 
these are the Albatross, the Three Hummocks, 
Hunter, Walker, and Robin's Island. From 
‘Oyster Bay, or the Glamorgan Peninsula, on the 
‘east, to the South-west Cape in the west, are 
‘Schouten, Maria, the large island of North’ and 
South Brany, &e., with the Needles and several 


Tocky islets of no special account. 
In 1642 the Dutch navigator, Abcl Janssen 
‘Tasman, first discovered and took of 


‘Posseaaion 
‘this island, and, in honour of Van Diemen, the 
Governor of Batavia, gave his name to’ his 
‘newiy-discovered island. It was not, however, 
‘ll the 11th of March, 1773, that Van’ Diemen’s 
Land became a British posscesion, and the island 
‘was surveyed. In 1798 Captaln Flinders and 
‘Dr. Bass made s more accurate and complete 
‘examination of Van Diemen’s Land, with all its 
adjacent isles, ‘to erecting it into & 
‘penal colony. It was not til five years later, or 
the year 1803, that Lientenant Bowen, with @ 
-party of military and convicts, landed at Risdon, 
-on the east bank of the Derwent, and there 
‘established the first colony, at the same time 
-ehanging the name of the island, from that of 





's admirable | prise 





‘Van Diemen to Tasmania. ‘The unhealthiness 
of the first site soon compelled the removal 


of the pettlement to the oppotie side of the 
Derwent, where a regular city was bailt, 
called after the goversor Hobart Town, 


‘The infant colony made but little’ progress 
{#1 1820, From that time, however, the advance 
Of Tasmania, was repld  Lannoagion rose ta 
commercial importance, and & enter 
nd indunry actuated every branch of 

‘of & new source of 

1 stimulus to the 





‘walks discovered, the increase ia the flocks, and 
‘the weight and quality of the fleeces, 


‘truly marvellous, till s state of pros 
obtained that up to thet time had 


at a ratio 


the colonists, were greatly Mistarbod 
Bane an eae ahs 
rangers, and by open ity 

‘natives, who pillaged and murdered the out- 
lying farmers and colonists wherever they en- 
countered them; so that, between the danger 
of the vindictive and prowling savage, and the 
brutal violence of the audacious convict, no 
‘man, unless armed to the teeth, could visit his 
fields or stir beyond the protection of the 
stockade. After a few years the escaped con~ 
victs were all either captured, shot down in a 
hopeless resistance, or perished horribly in the 
iri 

Zoe 


‘oF the maddening effects of 
natives, however, still re 
mained as implacable and vindictive as ever, all 
attempts of the government to pacify or subdue 
Shem proving abortive; even the plan to drive 
‘and confine them in the remote western part. 
{he island, by drawing a cordon of 4000 arsed 
Boren proved equaly Uoeocesul,” All ert 
Be ih All efforts 
by foree having failed a Mr. Robinson, « soll- 
lor of Hobart Town, a good Christian, and. 
worthy philanthropist, made an offer 'to tho 
governor by which he guaranteed to bring the 
ole native population in peteo and obedience 
to the feet of his excellency. ‘The project 
peared 60 rash, dangerous, and impracticable, 
‘that the executive long refused to sanction theun= 
dertaking ; but the failure of the cordon scheme, 
and the increasing danger to society, at length 
wrung 8 tardy consent from the governor in 
the spring of 1887. “Mr. Robinson, who had 
mage hleoelfamilag with a few words of the 
native language, totally wsarmed, with only 
Axnapsack of necessaries on his back, and at- 
tended by one or two Australian natives, who 
he thought might assist him, but who in 
were of no use, immediately started on 
Perilous mission, and. plunging tnto the serub, 
‘oon began to experience all the dangers of the 
mission he had undertaken, ‘The privations en- 
lured for the want of fod and water were the 
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does the practice of tattooing appear to have 
been strictly confined to seml-barbarous nations, 
‘but to have been uscd as an honorary badge, 
Dy many lighpccashed bat elrlised people: 
mat 

‘and only aa etvifeation advanced, and it became 
ents id tatocing entirely cone to at) 

ment entirely cease 

passage in. Levit, xix, 2, it would appear 
that tattooing, if not practised by the Israelites, 
as a custom in vogue among many of the 


‘Tattooing. 


‘nations with whom they had intercourse, while 
‘most Oriental nations more or less adopted it; 
-and the Bedouins of the present day are greatly 
Bovpermaneniiy coved by spare We tow 
I Ora ee 

ene hn eras ote 
The ‘Britons were mint siaboratly covered oy 
‘figures of animals of all sorts; and gh the 





seems to have been in & measure restored by 
{he Saxons and became considered es one of the 
Anglo;Sexon vies by William of Malmesbury, 
‘after the Conquest. In modern times the cus- 
tom of tattocing has been found in its most 
elaborate form among the inhabitants of Poly- 
nesia, and some of the aborigines of Africa and 
America, But, though all the South Sea Islanders 
‘are addicted to the practice, in no part of the 
orld has fe probably over attained & ore 
complicated d Perfection than in New 
Zealand, heey on ‘on the persons of thelr 
men and illustrious chiefs, every part of the 
ody is involved in what at a distance may be 
taken for an elaborate armour dress of tattoo. 
In New Zealand, as in ancient Thrace, it ls only 
the utteriy naméless and low who could display 
of this ingenious ornamentation, 
oa) ‘Oy the mumber and exien of is 
m ex 
body pletures. 


‘The women of New Zealand are only sub- 
Jected to a slight tattooing of the face and inside 
‘of the lips, while with the men, according to 
their degree and merit as warriors or councillors, 


fhe process is or entire. 
mong the figure on the face, called 


[Wich it takes place i from fourteen to eghteen, 

‘The colouring matter is obtained from the kernel 
of the candle-nut. Tattooing is expensive, as 
the operator receives a high price for his labour, 
consisting of the finest mats, siapo, and other 
things, a8 agreed upon before the operation is 
begun; hence only the chiefs and the superior 
people are highly tattooed. 

TAURIC CHERSONESUS, the ancient name 
for the small quadrilateral peninsula lying be- 
tween the Black Sea and Sea of Azoph, now 
familiarly known as the Crimes. 

TAURIDA, a government of southern Russia, 
in Europe, and consists in part of the Crimean 
peninsula, ‘and in part of a tract of mainland ; 
is bounded on the north by Cherson and Ekate- 
rinoslow, south and west by the Black Sea, and 
east by the Sea of Azoph, has an area of: 
‘square miles, and lles between the latitudes of 

and 479 50" north, and longitudes 31° 28" 
}° 25/ east. The principal rivers are the 
Dnleper, Korskala, and Berda. Population 

‘TAURUS, in zoology the common name, ac~ 
cording to the Linngean system, of the species to 
‘which the cow, ox, and bull’belong. In as 
‘tronomy, Taurus, or the Bull, ts oneof the twelve 
‘zodiacal signs, and the second in order, is marked 
thus, 8, contains 141 stars, and fs entered by 
‘the gun in April. 

TAURUS, a chain of lofty, steep, and rugged 
‘mountains extending across the eastern part of 
Asia Minor, though its main range extendsfrom 
ther in the west tonear the Euphrates 
in the east, ‘The Turks call the range Kuron, 
or Gebel Kurin, 

TAY, anoted river of Scotland, which, taking 
its rie on the extreme western borders of Perth- 
shire, in the districts of Lorn and Breadalbane, 
flows’ through Loch Tay, past Dunkeld, Perth, 
and Newburgh, where it stretches ont into & 
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Deantiful estuary called the Firth of Tay, which 
‘separates Fife on the south from Forfar on the 
north, having the important commercial town 
‘of Dundes on its Forfarshire coast. 
TAYLOR, Janxqt, a learned and worthy 
te, born at Cambridge in 1613. Having 
his degree at twenty, and soon after being 
ordained, he was nominated to a fellowship by 
‘Archblahop Laud, who made him one of his chap- 
Jains; subsequently he was inducted into the 
ying of Uppingham, and, on the breaking out 
‘of the civil war, attached himself to the royal 
party, and became chaplain to Charles, and 
‘while’ the court was at Oxford he wrote and 
‘published his work “ Eplscopacy asserted against 
‘Acephell and Aerians,new and old,” for which the 
King caused him to'be admitted to the degree 
of D.D. His advocacy of the royal cause was 
‘punished by confiscation of his living, by fines 
‘and frequent imprisonmenta, which 0 reduced 
him in his means that he’ retired to Wales, 
‘school as. means of support. 
‘The death of three pi ‘sons within as 
many months drove him in grief to London, 
‘where he suffered great distress, till Lord Con- 
way took him to Ireland, and settled him at 
Portmare. After the Restoration he was made 
‘Bishop of Down and Connor, and Vice-Chancellor 
of Trinity College, Dublin, an office he retained 
4H his death, which event occurred at Lisborn, 
from a fever, in the year 1667. It was while 
residing in Wales that Jeremy Taylor wrote 
‘those fervent and eloquent discourses, 80 replete 
Jrith pious shoughis and Chratian duties which 
Have handed down his name as one of the frst 
‘writers in the language, 

TTCITCICAR (tsit-se-Ear), the name given to 
the largest of the three provinces into which 
Eastern Tartary is divided, and is bounded on 
the north by Siberia, south by the province of 
Kirin, east by the Sea of Okhotsk, and west by 
‘Western Tartary and Siberia. Also the name of 
the capital city of the province, the residence of 
‘the Manchoo governor, and is a frontier fortified 
city, bult by the Chinese to protect thelr border 
fn that direction from the irruptions of the 
Bussians. 

'TEA.—The tea-plants havemuch resemblance 
to the camellia. ‘The thea bohea produces the 
Inferior black teas, which are made about Can- 
ton,’ Te bears a single flower and e simple lent, 
and grows to a height of about five feet. "The 
su en teas are produced by the 
ekdus, © larger shrub, whlch grows to the 
height of about seven feet ; these plants thrive 
est in the cooler parts of the tropical zone, but 
‘grow in the temperate zone; as far north a3 45° 
they are raised: When one year old they are 
planted out, and by cropping the main shoot for 
{he first year are kept down to a height of about 
three feet, and made to spread. They are 
placed in rows, three or four feet apart, and 
Fesemble gooseberry bushes ; in the fourth and 
fifth years the leaves are gathered by women 
‘and converted into tea, The youngest and 
earliest leaves are the best and highest flavoured ; 
‘the second and third gatherings are more bitter 
‘and woody. The leaves, when freshly gathered, 
fare nelther decidédly astringent, aromatic, nor 
jitter; the pleasant taste and odour for which 
‘they are afterwards remarkable are developed 

the process of drying. Another Interesting 
Mente fat fs, that different qualities of tea 

1 











are 


drying; either green or 
‘unlike each other, may be pr 








with @ brisk wood fire; 
now thrown into each pan and rapidly moved 
about and shaken up with both hands ; they are 
Immediately affected by the heat, begin to make 
‘8 crackling noise, and become quite moist and 
flaccid, while at the same time they give on! 
considerable portion of vapour; they remain in 
this state for four or five minutes, and are then 
drawn quickly out and placed upon the roling 
‘table and rolled with the hands. Having teen 
thrown again into the pan, a small and stesiy 
charcoal fire is maintained, and the leaves are 
‘kept in rapid motion by the hands of workmen; 
‘sometimes they are thrown upon the rattan 
table and rolled a second time. In about a2 
hour, or an hour and a half, the leaves are well 
dried, and their colour has become fired, that is, 
there is no longer any danger of their becoming 
Diack. ‘They are of  dullish green colour, bus 
become brighter afterwards. ‘The most parti- 
cular part of the operation has now been finished, 
and the tea may be put aside until a larger 
quantity has been made. The second part of 
consists in winnowing and passing 
the tea through sieves of different sizes in ordet 
to get rid of the dust and other impurities, and 
to divide the tea into the different Kinds known 
‘as Twankay hyson, skin hyson, young hysoo, 
gunpowder, &:c. During this process it is re- 
fined, the coarse kinds once, and the finer sorts 
three or four times; by this time the colour has 
come out more fully, and the leaves of the finer 
kinds are of a dull blueish green. 
For the black tea, when the leaves are 
brought in from the plantations they are 











spread out upon large bamboo 
and are allowed to lie in this 
siderable time; if they are 
they Ie until next morning ; 
next gathered np by the 
hands, and thrown into the alr, 
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d ste and fall down again; they are 
Based about in this manner” and beaten or 
Fatted with the hands for s considerable 


time. At length, when they become soft and 
flaccid, they are thrown into heaps, and allowed 
to lie in this state for about an hour, or perhaps 
‘a little longer. When examined at’ the end of 
‘this time they appear to have undergone a 
slight change in colour, ae soft and malat, and 
emit a fragrant sme rolling process now 
‘commences ; several men take their stations at 
the rolling-table, and divide the leaves amongst 
‘them. Each takes as many as he can press 
with his hands, and makes them up in the form 
‘of a ball ; this is rolled upon the rattan-worked 
table and greatly compressed, the object being 
to get rid of @ portion of the sap and moisture, 
and at the same time to twist the leaves. ‘These 
balls of leaves are frequently shaken out and 
from hand to hand until they reach the 
‘workman, who examines them carefully to 

‘eo ifthey have taken the requisite twist ; when he 
4s satisfied of this, the leavesare removed from the 





solling-table and shaken out upon flat trays 
‘until the remaining portions have undergone 
‘the same process. In no case are they allowed 
to lie long in this state, and sometimes they are 
taken at once to the rolling-pan. The next part 
‘of the process is exactly the same as in the 
manipnlation of green tea; the leaves are 
‘thrown into an iron pan, where they are roasted 








‘loves and exposed to the air out of doors; @ 
frame work for this purpose made of bamboo is 
generally in front of all the cottages among the 
tea-hills; the leaves are allowed to remain in 
this condition for about three hours; during 
this time the workmen are employed in going 
over the sieves in rotation, turning the leaves 
‘and separating them from each other. A fine 
‘ary day when the sun is not too bright seems to 
‘be preferred for this part of the operation. The 
eaves, having now lost a large portion of thelr 
moisture, and having become coneiderably re- 
duced in size, are removed into the factory; 
‘they are put a’second time into the roasting- 
pan for three or four minutes, and taken out 
and rolled as before. ‘The charcoal fires are 
now got ready ; a tubular basket, narrow at the 
middie and wide at both ends, 1s placed over the 
fire; a sieve is dropped into this tube and 
covered with leaves, which are shaken on to it 
about an inch In thickness. After five or six 
minutes, during which time they are carefully 
‘watched, they are removed from the fire and 
rolled a third time ; as the balls of leaves come 
from the hands of the rollers they are placed in 
‘heap until the whole have been rolled. ‘They 
are again shaken in the sieves as before and set 
over the fire for a liltie while longer ; some-. 
times the last operation, namely heating and: 
rolling, is repeated a fourth time. The leaves 


have now assumed a dark colour. When the 
whole have been gone over in this manner, they 
fare placed thickly in the baskets, which are 
again set over the charcoal fire; the workman 
now makes a hole with his hand through the 
centre of the leaves to allow vent to any smoke 
oF vapour wich may rise from the charcoal, as 
well as to let up the heat, which has been 
greatly reduced by covering ‘up the fire; the 
tea now remains over the slow fre 
covered with a flat basket until it is perfectly 
dry ; carefully watched, however, by the mam- 
facturer, who every now and then stirsit up with 
his hands, so that the whole may be equally 
heated. ‘The black colour is now fairly brought 
out, but afterwards improves in appesrance 

process, such as sifting, > and 
Fefinng, are carried on at the convenience of the 
‘workmen. 

TEES, & river in tho north of England, 
which, rising fin the mountains of Westmore- 
Iand, “fows east, parting the north riding of 
‘Yorkshire from Durham, and. passing, Barner 
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od eparmad fron Fatagenis, by at 
80) is by the Straits 

. The whole cluster lies between the 
Jntitudes of 52° 30’ aod 65° 36’ south, and the 
Tongitudes of 65° and 75° west. 

‘TERTIARY, in geology, is the third forma- 
‘ton or series of strata, more recent than the 
‘chalk, conaisting of sand-stones, clay beds, and 
Uime-stones, and frequently found to contain 


fossil remains. This system has been divided | Louisiana, 


nto eocene, niocene, and t. 
TESTER, an old Arnch coin of the Sale of 
rae en Sean 
TESTON, an old silver coin formerly worth 
mine 
‘TETRARCH, & word anciently in use in 
Syria to signify governor or viceroy of four 
TETUAN, 4 port and town of Morocco, 
‘vince of El Gerib, situated on the ‘Mediterrastean 





eligious knighthood, founded in the year 1191 
as defenders and champions of German natio- 


nallty. 
‘brotherhood, and consisted tallers and 
‘Yemplars, to whom the Emperor Frederic Il. 
gave Prussia upon the condition thet they 
‘ould drive out the infidels then threatening 
the empire. 

TEVIOT, a river in the south of Scotland, 
which, rising in the north of Dumfries, flows 
through the whole of Roxburgh, receiving aeve- 
Tal streamsin ite course, till at Kelso it strikes 
the Tweed, when the united rivers flow north and 
ast to reach the German Ocean, the valley of 
Roxburgh, through which the waters flow, re- 
‘ceiving the name of Teviotdal 

TEWKESBURY, a large market town of 
England in the county of Gloucester, beau- 
‘Bfally situated near the junction of the Avon 
TERE the Severn, ‘The town conats of thros 

0 streets, with many diverging lanes an: 
arrow thoroughfares, and has a town hall, 
aol, market house, ‘literary, scientife, and 
‘mechanics’ institutions, several schools, anda 
fo exellent charities.” The chief object of in- 
‘terest, however, is the abbey church, the re- 
mains of the once magnifcent monastery in 
former ages, the glory and pride of Tewkesbury. 
he manufacture of nal, ction, stockings, and 
malting constitute the ‘principal branches o 
industry. It was near this town that the last of 
‘the civil battles was fought betwoen the rival 
factions of the Roses, and which placed the 
<qown permanentiy on the head of Edward IV.— 
Bhat fatal battle in which Margaret ‘was taken 


Gloucester, and 
‘the victorious 








Tho order was originally a mixed | $55 
of 


Edward had fixed his head-quarters, 1 
Population of Tewkesbury 5876 neon 
of TEXAS, & large tract of country 


‘Texas is bounded on the north by the 
territory and Nebraska, south 
Gulf, east bj of 


‘and cotton. Texas, 
1845, was coded to 


or Production has been a. suc 
"Pendennts/ the Neweomea a's a ie 
ginians ; his articles in Punch called “Jeame? 
Diary,” Snob, Papers,” his lectures oa 
“Four Georges” ‘among the most olb- 
brated of his works. “In 1860 he became i 
editor of the Cormhili Magazine, a. post. which 
after filling with eredit for two years, bs hi 
lately retired from. 

THALES, « Greck her, born sbeat 
640 B.C,” Having traveled over the East inte 
study of wisdom and knowledge, and afer & 
long time spent in he returned to Mita, 
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pearls and conte patsy aad is Tegarded 
cover past oot 
‘as the genius of comedy. Thalia is represented 
as leaning on s column and holding @ comic 
mash in her right hand. 

THAMES, ‘the most celebrated river in 
Britain, whether regarded for its length, im- 
-mense body of water, or the commerce 18 car- 
‘ries on its bosom. The Thames under the name 
‘of Isis rises near Cirencester, and after recelvin 
ome small streams reaches the city of Oxford. 
Below Oxford itis Joined by the Charwell, and 
‘at Dorehester by the Tame, and, flowing 
‘sonth-south-east between the counties of Berks, 
Bucks, Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and Kent, 
umes Henley, Marlow, Windsor, Staines, Wey 

ridge, Hampton, and Richmond; in this 
cuare mies, haa a total lengah of #15 mle, 
square miles, has « to! 
and is navigable for barges as high as Oxford, 

THANET, Ise or, 6 large of Kent 
along its south-eastern extremity, and formed 
by the River Stour, which divides’ at Sarr-wall, 
‘one branch holding a north-easterly course, 
enters the sea at Reculver, and the other or 
sain stream, south-east, reaches the 
pea at Stourmonth. The island is ten miles 
Jong by eight wide, and presents s peculiarly 


‘the nature ef the soll, vegetation is very 
‘and the crops remarkably heavy in the island. 
Ramsgate and Margate are the two most impor- 
-tant towns in the island. Population 31,847. 

THEBES, the ancient capital of Egypt, 
especially of Upper Egypt or the Thebais, as 
‘Memphis was of the Lower Egypt. This extra- 
‘grainary city of temples and palaces extended 
for seven miles on either bank of the Nile, while 
‘the distance the ity stretched towarda the desert 
‘on elther slde can only be surmised by the dis 
tance to which the ruins still extend. Among 
its temples, whose vastness and grandeur still 
‘astonish tlle beholder, the most noted aro at 
Karnak and Luxor. ‘Thebes rapidly declined 
after its capture by Ptolemy Lathyrus three 
‘centuries B.C. 

Also the name of a celebrated city of Greece, 
‘the capital of the Baotian state, and renowned 
4n the wars between the Spartans and Thebans. 

THEMIS, in mythology the goddess Justice, 
-and the first divinity to whom mortals are re- 
‘puted to have raised temples. 

‘THEMISTOCLES, a renowned Athenian 
‘commander who flourished in the fifth century 
‘B.C., ard gained immortal fame in the defence 
‘of bis country during the Persian invasions under 
Darius and Xerxes. Themistocles first distin- 
aided himilf at the baile of Marathon, and, 

‘appointed tothe command of the fleet, hey 
to save the Athenians, put the inhabitants on 
‘board his ships, and, after repeated proofs of his 
‘valour, caused the enemy by false intelligence to 
attack him while in the Bay of Salamis, where he 
gained thatsplendid victery which placed the Per- 
‘sian figet entirely in his power. ‘The Athenians, 
‘overjoyed by the retreat and destruction of the 
enemy, heaped the greatest honours on their 
general's head, and, by entrusting the sole ad- 
ministration to his judgment and patriotism, 
showed thelr unbounded confidence in his dis- 
cretion, ‘Themistocles rebuilt the Pireus, and 
‘added s0 much to the military prosperity of 
Athens that she became the first statein Greece. 














£5 
In the midst of his triumph he was accused of 
some offence to the state, and banished from the 
city he had saved and the country he had made 
ilaatrious,Themlatoies, expelled by the ine 
titude of his countrymen, sought refuge in 
erala, and from Artaxerxes) the most 
honourable reception, and the grant of three 
cities to provide him with bresd, wine, and 
meat, according to the figurative language of 
the time and country. After living in 3 
able distinction in the city of Magnesia for some 
years, Themistocles, aware that some return 
‘would be expected from him tnjurlous to the 
interests of his country, and rather than betray 
the land of his birth, however unjustly his coun- 
‘frymen hed used him, committed suicide that 
he might escape the dishonour of betraying his 
native land. ‘This event occurred 449 years B.C." 
wriTHEOBOLD, Laois an English dramatic 
r, but pr ly distinguished for a 
carefally-revied edition of Shakepeare, ck 
‘was to infinitely superior to Pope's 
the bard's works, that it expoged the author to 


THEODOSIUS THE GREAT, Emperor of 
‘the East, born about the year 346, and, having 
‘been associated with in the empire of 
‘the East, was appointed governor of Thrace and 
the adjacent provinces, where his victories over 
the Goths raised him greatly in popular opinion, 
and, though in conspiracy against his life he 
hhad’the generosity to pardon all the criminals, 
hhis eruelty to the Thessalonians, whom he put 
to the sword for a revolt against the stite, 
turnished nis name. He subsequently defeated 
‘Maximus, and, marching to Rome, was honoured 
with a triumph; he then drove the Goths from- 
Macedonia and’ Thrace, defeated the 
Engenius, and by his rival's death, whom be 
took and ‘beheaded, became sole master of the 
Roman Empire. The sudden death of Theo- 
‘ostus left the Eastern part of the empire to his 
ton Areadins, and the Western half to Honoris, 

‘THEOPHILUS, Emperor of the East, and 
son and successor of Michael II. He punished 
all who were implicated in the murder of Leo V. 
‘with great severity ; he was an iconoclast, and. 
remained almost continually at war with’ the 
Caliph Motassem, whose native clty Zapetra, in 
Syria, he destroyed, Motassem, however, re 
venged this insult by sacking Armorium,’ the 
Dirth-place of lus, Died in 842. 

THERMOMETER.—The thermometer 1s an 
tastrument for determining the temperature of 
the air, or any other fluid into which it may be 
introduced. The thermometers in general use 
contain mercury, but some contain coloured 
spirit; yet,as mercury is most generally used, 
it will be only necessary to say of spirit ther- 
mometers that they act on the same principle. 
‘A thermometer cousists of « glass ball ha 
‘@ long thin hollow tube rising out of it, 
attached to a graduated scale; the bore, or 
hollow of the tube, is very small, scarcely suf 
clent to admit a piece of sewing cotton. The 
ball, or bulb, and part of the stalk are filled with 
merenry by holding & lamp ¢o the ball til the 
air is nearly all expelled by its expansion (for 
heat expands alr very greatly) and putting the 











end of the stalk into a vessel of the fluid. When 
the lamp J# removed the alr in the buib cool, 
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falls down in 

Tutby’ the spaco abovelt is therefore empty, 

ents oonditing of « bulb end stalk 

trument, y 

Sed wii mercary, Upon any amount of 
being. 9 bulb, the mercury 

‘expaitds and rises in the stalk tothe amount 

‘of heat applied, or shrinks and sinks down, 

‘as it cools. ‘Thenext thing to be donets to 
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Reaumur’s, and the Centigrade. 
‘The scale universally used in England is Fah- 
Tenhelt’s, although both this and Reaumurs 
are sometimes marked on the same thermome- 
ter, Fahrenheit’s scale is formed thus :—The 
bulb of the thermometer is placed in boiling 
water, and the height to which the mereury 
rises is marked by a scratch on the stalk; it is 
‘then put into snow or ice in the act of melting, 
‘and another scratch is made where tho mercury 
hhas descended to, The space between these 
‘two marks is divided into 180 equal parts, called 
degrees, and these divisions are carried upwards 
to nearly the end of the stalk, and downwards 
0 the bulb; the upper scratch, in ‘the 
heat of boiling water, is marked 212, and the 
lower one, which marks the freezing-point of 
‘water, being 180 divisions lower, will be 32; 
and, of course, 32 degrees lower ‘will be 0, and 
is called “zero.” On the scale of Reaumurs 
be resing flat of water bad tne bling point 
point of water, an 5 

4 marked 0. The cen differs from 
Reaumur’s only in having the space between the 
oiling and point of water divided into 
100 parts insteud of 80. What are called “'re- 
ister thermometers” have two bulbs, stalks, and 
Seales on the same instrament; one bulb is 
filled with mercury and the other with coloured 
spirit, In each stalk a pleco of enamel about 
half an inch long, and fitting the cavity,isintro- 
duced ; the one in the mercury is to register 
the highest, and that in the spirit to register 
the lowest degree of heat, They act in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The spirit, being very liquid, 
or thin, in its nature, wets the enamel and 
passes by it when it rises in the stalk, so that 
the elevation of temperature does not affect its 
Position, but when the spirit sinks down, it drags 
tho enamel with it, thus registering the lowest 
temperature, so that the distance the enamel is 
found down the stalk indicates how low the spirit 
may have descended in any particular time, say 
night, With respect to the mereury, it is not 
of nature to adhere to the enamel, and there- 
fore, Instead of passing, it pushes it up in the 
stalk as it rises, but on descending leaves it be- 
hind; the height at which the enamel is found 

the ata indleating the highest point which 

‘mercury hud risen, and, consequently, the 
‘ighest vemperatore- Toadjust heinstrutient, 
4 Align ap or shake will mate the index in the 
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Medes attempted to poison him before 
was publicly known, The allan 
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tanr, and thereby redeemed the Athenians 
the annual tribute of seven chosen yooths 
‘as many virgins, to be devoured by the mots. 
On ascending his father’s throne he rut 
Athenians with mildness, made new laws 10! 
tions, and by his policy won the treal- 

Ip of the king of the Lapithe. Theseus, it 
conjunction with Pirithons, carried off Helen, tt? 


BRI 


= 


throne. 


THESIGER, Sm Faepertcx, a cxlebraisl 
modern English lawyer, born in London 17% 
he first served as a midshipman in 
navy, which however he quitted to 
Jaw, and in 1818 was called to the ber, vheh, 
after rising to a large practice and becomiag 
the leader of the home circnit, he was in 16 
nominated King’s counsel. In 1840 he was "> 
turned as member of Parliament for W< 


THESPIS, a Greek poet of Attica, who ot: 
wished about’ 535 B.C. According to sacks! 
tradition he was the inventor of tragedy. 
‘went from town to town in a wagon, on wii 
‘was erected a temporary stage, where two xi 
‘with faces dsubed with the lees of wine ata 
tained the audience with choral songs sod 
speeches, He is sald to have written 
which are lost 





Macedonia ; south by Greece: ‘west by the bigh 
‘mountains ofthe Pindus range ; andessthy 
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Sea, which forms the Gulf of Sa- 
. Tt is one of the most fertile provinces of 
containing fruitfal plains which are 
descending from the moun- 
‘weat, and flowing into the Zgean 
ave always been renowned 
Astaro and tillage, producing wheat, 
ize, rice, vines, silk, cotton, and tobacco, The 


iympria, or ancient Peneus. 
‘Population unascertained. ’ Tt les in latitude 


ty 
Bg 


Detween 39¢ and 40° 39’ north, longitude between 
‘210 30’ and 23° 25’ east. On the north frontier 





‘THETFORD, a market town of Norfolk, on 
the Ouse, at its confluence with the Thet, twenty- 





Bt Sepuichre, which was founded in 1189." Bo- 
‘pulation 4208, 


THETIS, one of the sea deities, who was 





courted by Neptune and Japlter; but when the 
were informed that the son she would 

ig forth would be greater than his father 
‘they ceased their solicitations, and Peleus, the 
‘son of Hacus, was permitted to gain her hand. 
‘Thetis become the mother of several children, 
among them Achilles, whom she rendered invul- 
‘erable by plunging him into the waters of the 
Sey, except that part of the heel by which she 





THIERS, Lovis Apozrax, an eminent 
‘French statesman and historian, born at Mar- 
peilles, 1797. It was intended to place him at the 
Ecole Polytechnique of Paris, in order to qua- 
1ify him for a military career ; but, the fall ofthe 
Empire and the peace which ensued offering 
‘Dut 9 faint prospect of success, he resolved to 
‘adopt the law as his profession, and accordingly 
entered the college of Aix, where he distin- 
guished himself by his talents for the acquisition 
of knowledge; he set up in practice as an 
advocate, but, meeting with Uttle success, he 
applied bimgelf to lterature, After scqulting 
‘some celebrity as writer of political articles for 
‘various French newspapers, he in 1823 produced 
the first volume of the“ History of the French 
Revolution,” which was not completed till 1830, 
‘Having, with Armand Carrel, 


r, and 
“others, ‘exhibited great onengy im denouicing Pr 


‘the governmental system of the Bourbons, he 
‘was rewarded when Louis Phillippe became’ the 
constitutional king of France, with a post in the 


‘ministry of finance. Having obtained great re- | Public 


yutation as a Parliamentary orator, Thierain 1632 
Became minister of the interior, an office he 


‘Guus in length plant the 
owas ed 
Iter, whereupon he starnek to author 


family he was exiled from France; 
état he took up his residence, firs! 
and then in London, but subsequently 









to the French capital, on declaring his scqules- 
cence with the Empire. No statesman of modern 
times has been more often charged with want of 
earnestness and of principle ; as an orator he 
greatly distinguished himself, but as a histo- 
an hie briliant talents are obecured by his 
‘want of truth and candour. 

"THOMSON, Jascss, a celebrated Seotch poet, 
bornjin Roxburghshire, in 1700, and who, orig 
nally intended for the ministry, obtained 
education frat in the town of Jedburgh and 
‘after at the University of Edinburgh. Having, 
however, written a poom called * Winter,” be 
resolved to try his fortune in the career of lite- 
ature, and set out for London with the hope of 
Gisposing of his manuscript. After enduring & 
vast amount of privation and suffering, whe 
ultimately found a publisher for his poem, but it 
‘was some time before the notice his * Winter * 
obtained enabled him to complete his 
Gesign and produceyhis “ Spring,"“ Summer,” and 
““Antumn.” After taking the tour of Europe in 
the capacity of tutor to the son of Chancellor 
‘Talbot, Thomson settled at Richmond, and pro- 
duced * Liberty,” the Castle of Indolence,” and 
some other works. ‘Through the assistance of 
some friends he obtained the office of surveyor- 
general to the Lecard 8 nda, the dati of 
‘which he performed by deputy,  how= 
Sven, about 2000 a year by his sineeure, ‘Thom- 
‘son died in 1748. 

‘THORAX, the name given by anatomists to 
the chest, or’all the cavity bounded shove by 
the ‘neck, below by the diaphragm, by the 
dreast-bone in front, the spine behind, and the 
ribs laterally. 

"rhe thovcx contains the heart, lungs, all the 
great vessels, nerves, lymphatics, thoracie dact, 
Ceeophagns oF gullet, and the bronchial tubes. 





material respects from the flat fiahes ; 





side the belly. 
THORNHILL, Sm Jasees, an eminent 


inter, born in Dorsetshire in 1676. After 
Studying in this country he greatly improved. 
‘himself on the Continent. On his return he was 


a fn the decoration of palaces and. 
mach ilies incipel we 





THORWALDSEN ‘the most ustions sculp- 
‘tor of mod es, was born on the pamage 
From Ioeland to Copenhagen, 1770, He received 


‘adiments of his art at Copenhagen, but 
Sherwarda retired to Rome, where he resiaed 
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Janiper. These bushes are close, and from the 
spiny nature of their leaves afford a natural 


‘young. ‘The eggs are usually four or five, of 
Bue colour, with dusky spots. 
‘THUCYDIDES, a Greek historian, born about 
470 B.C, and, being descended of anoble family, 
{ook part in che Peloponnesian War, but, ha 
in duty intrusted to him, was 7 
During his exile he collected material for an 
elaborate of Greece connected with the 





Beloponnesian War, which he eventually com- 
and this still remains as the most impor- | and 


fant of his works, Died about 415 B.C. 
erate sect known as Kall wor- 

shippers in Taisen the chit foctare in whoes 

‘veems to be making corpses, of commit 
‘ing secret murder, effected almost always by 
strangulation. These prowling assassins, who 
‘commit thelr horrid rites in the utmost secrecy, 
‘aro spread over tho whole of India, and ie 
‘walt for thelr victim Uke the panther in the 
Jungle. 

THURGAU, s fertile canton of Switzerland, 
with en area of 270 square miles, has manu: 
factures of cotton and linen fabrics, and a popu- 
lation of 90,000, 

THURINGIA, a name now nearly obsolete 
for s largo tract of central Germany, lying 
ehleflyin Saxony. ‘The Thuringlan Forest is an 
Gatensive district of hill and forest, stretching 
for nearly fifty-five miles, 

THURLOW, Epwanp, Loup, an eminent 
English lawyer and chancellor,’ was born in 
off n 17825 and, having bee called tothe 
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acter, and, by his unnatural ingratitude to hit 
mother and his savage butcheries, quickly 
his name execrated. His murders, the rest 
of his moody and 
numerous that not @ noble or worthy 
ome but had occasion to curse his name fo 
the death of father, husband, or brother. At 
length, dreading the rage of the people, be et- 
trusted the government to his creature Sejanas 


the commander of the pra 
thinking that if the tyrant was not desd be 
onght to be s0, ordered his soldiers to throw the 
bedon the bloated monster, and,thus te 

the lifo and reign of Tiberius: in the year 
Redemption 37. 

TIBET or THIBET, an extensive region of 
Asia, extending from Gabul in the west to tbe 
contnes of Ching (a the cas, bounded he 
south by the a8, 
Hindostan, and extending’ norch as far 9 

Its Honlts are 
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‘of any territory on the globe. From these high {1 
and barren ranges most of the great rivers of 
‘Ching, India, and the Birman Empire have |: 
‘thelr rise, flowing north, south, and east, ‘These 
mountains in the south, where they shut out 
Bootan, Nepanl, and Assam, are covered with 
perpetual snow or ice. ‘The minerals of this 
jon consist of coal, gold, copper, cinnabar, 
and lead. The animals of most remark are, the 
‘yak, or bushy-tailed bull, covered with s thick 
‘cont of long dark hair; the musk-deer, the 
‘Thibet goat, so celebrated for the length and 
fineness of its hair, and used in the manufacture 
‘ofshawis; flocks of superior sheep, and immense 
roves of wild horses. Mostly all the manufac- 
tures and exports pass into China or Bengal, 
and consist in chief of gold-dust, precious stones, 
‘shawls, musk, tineal, or impure borax, &c, The 
religion of the people is Buddism, of which it is 
the chief seat, the country abounding with tem~ 
ples, which are ministered at by 80,000 priests or 
amas. Population supposed to reach 6,000,000. 


See Lama. 


TIBET DOG, is larger than an English 
smastif; it lias’ the broad, short, truncated 
muzzle of the mastiff, and the lips still more 
-deeply pendulous. ‘These noble animals are the 
‘watch-cogs of the table-land of the Himalaya 
‘Mountains about ‘Thibet. Their masters, the 


Bhoteas, till 





‘certain seasons come as far as Calcutta to trade. 
On these occasions tho women remain at home 
with the dogs, and the encampment ts watched. 
«by the latter, which have an irreconcilable 
aversion to Europeans, and in general fly fero- 
-clously at a white face. 

N their energies. : 
TIBULLUS, a Roman poet of the equestrian | , 
‘order, who lived in the time of At Only 
four Vooks of his elegies remain, which are dia 
‘nzuished for thelr party of style and elegance 
+ of composition, Died A.D. 15, 


relax 





TICINO, 


rises in Switzerland in the range of the Great 


St. Bernard, 


‘of 125 mites, when it fulls into the northern 
‘extremity of the Lake Maggiore. 

TICINO, a district of Switzerland, in the |, 
vnorth-west of Lombardy, with an area of 1037 
‘square miles, almost entirely inhabited by Ita- 
Mans. Ticino in 1815 was created into a canton, 


sand divided 
120,000. 
TIERCE, 





‘o one-third of a pipe, or forty gallons; a weight 


‘by which 


Ireland ; a tierce of beef for the navy weighing 


+ B041bs.," and 
Sencing, the 


. Pecullur position of the hand and foll. ‘ 
TIGER, a rapactous quadraped of the feline |! 
tribe, the Felis: Ngris. ‘The tiger's roamings 
: are confined chiefly to the southern of 
‘Asia and the larger East Indian . His |: 
‘Usual size is about six feet in length and three 
in height, though some of the largest kind, 
ealled ‘the royal tiger, have been seen ' 
fen fest, exclusive of, the tll Graal ' 
Favenvus, the tiger will each 
‘other, and the female has been Enown, to eat 
her own cubs, The male commonly reposes 


the ground, keep sheep, and at 


A warmer climate 





a river of northern Italy, which 
flows east and south for a distance 


into eight districts. Population, 
‘4 cask whose contents are equal 


rovisions are sold, especially in 


if meant for India 336ibs. In 
word tierce means a thrust in a |/ 
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“tains; and its chief rivers the Shannon and the 
Suit, with their important tributaries, The 
minerals are lead, copper, coal, and millstones, 
‘The vegetable and agricultural produce those of 
the usual kinds obtained in the best districts of 
thetisland. The county returns two members 
‘to Parliament from 9526 registered electors, and 

lation of 332,000, 

TPPERARY, @ town in Ireland, and the 
capital of the county of the same name; itis a 
Deautiful town, finely situated in a romantic 
‘country, and is’ both well built and & place of 
omiderable industry and trade, Population 

34,000, 

‘TIPPOO-SATB, Sultan of Mysore, the son of 
‘Hyder All, whom he succeeded as the raler of 
‘Mysore. His mortal antipathy to the Engltsl, 
Jed him into a war with Britain in 1790, when 
‘Lord Cornwallis compelled him to sue for peace, 
at the same time giving up his two sons as 
hostages, 1793. ‘The war was, however, renewed 
six years later, when Tippoofell, bravely defend- 
ing his capital, and the whole of Mysore was 
geded to the English and added to the Madras 
Presidency, 1799. See Hrpen Aut. 

‘TITANS, the reputed children, or the giant 
gons of Coals and Terra. There were in all 

“forty-five of these monster  demigods, whom 
thelr father confined for safe custody’ to the 
‘Dowels of the earth. ‘Their mother, however, 
‘Terra, taking compassion on thelr imprisonment, 
secretly let them out of their dungeon ; they 
‘subsequently warred on their father, and scaled 
‘heaven in the hope to overthrow the rule of| 

- Saturn, ‘The most renowned of this family of 
‘Tians were Hyperion, Oceanus, Cothes, and 

‘Brlareus. 


TITIAN, Vscetx1, an Italian painter of 
‘great eminence, was born at Friuli, Venice, in 
1480. He early displayed his in an admi- 
rable painting of “Christ with the Tribute 
‘Money,” but his Last Supper” and “ Christ 
‘Crowned with Thorns” are considered his mas- 
ter-pleces, He was patronized by all the princes 

+ of is time, and lived on terms of great intimacy 
‘with Aretin and Ariosto, whose portrait, he 
repeatedly painted. His historical works have 
‘been pronounced specimens of accurate cancep- 

«tion; his portraits are superlatively fine; his 
Jandacapes are full of sweetness ; and his colour- 
ing, if tt has ever been equalled, has never been 
‘excelled. He died in the ninety-sixth year of 








his age. His youngest son was also a painter of 
great genius. 

‘TIVOLI, a town of Italy, beantifally situated 

-on ‘a wooded eminence, embosomed in olive 
groves, fruit trees, and vines, while the 
falls of Teverone, leaping over a rock eighty 
feet in depth, descend in a magnificent cascade 

to the vale below; several besutiful 
adora the neighbourhood, rising from rocky 
‘eminences, while a cathedral and several 
churches give additional interest and attraction 
‘to the town. Population 6000, 

‘TOAD.—The common Tosd has alarge body 
covered with warts, and swollen head, with & 
~short thick tongue, and no teeth; its anterlor 
Jimbe have four divided toes, and the hind feet 
‘are nocturnal animals, and 

Jive in dark and 3 their eggs when 
discharged hang er like a long string of 
“beads ; they devour worms, slugs, and wasps, 


six, webbed. 


‘and are therefore useful in gardens. The toad 
lives to a great age. 

TOAD-FISH, or FISHING-FROG, an, ugly 
strange-looking animal, called also the Sea Devil, 
grows sometimes to the length of seven feet, 
Tesembling in appearance an enormous tadpole, 
{ts head being much larger than its whole body, 
with a mouth sometimes @ yard wide, and the 
under Jaw longer than the upper. The fishermen, 
however, bave in general a great regard for 
aly thing, notw' ing the name they 

it {8 an enemy to the voracious dog- 
‘whose carcases are often found in its stomach ; 
they therefore, whenever they take it alive, set 
it at liberty ; immediately above the nose it has 


ve 


discover the deceit {ill they are sucked in and 
devoured by the invisible tempter. 


feign of quoen Elsabethy and ie ls spposd, 
nen, » and, 16 fs. suy 
either by Sir Francis Drake’ or Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Tobacco is @ native ot America, be- 
Jonging to the, genus Nicotiana, the leaves of 
nln gro used over every part of the world, 
either for amoking or chewing, or dried 


TOBACCO-PIPES are made of a fine white 
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TOBAGO, one of the British West Indis 
Islands, and classed smong the Windward group, 
4s twenty-six mfles long, by an extreme width of 
twelve miles, The island is mountainous but 
Temarkably fertile, which, with its beautiful 
‘vegetation, it owes’ in s great measure to its 
numerous springs, Both the antmal and vege- 
table products of the island are those common 
‘to the wholo of the Antilles. ‘Tobago was first 
colonised by the Dutch, but conquered from 
‘them by the Spaniards, and then taken by the 
English, again captured by the French in 1781, 
Dut soon after reconquered by the English, 
who have ever since remained in undisputed 
of it, ‘Tobago lles in the latitude of 
1© 28 north, and the longitude of 60°32’ west ; 
‘and has a population of 13,000, 
‘one of the governments of 
lying immediately to the east of the Ural Monn- 
tains, which bound it on the west, while on the 
east {tis Joined by the province of Irkutsk, on 
he south range of hils and tablelands sepe 
Tate it from Independent Tartary, and on the 
north it is open to the Arctic Ocean. Tobolsk 
‘embraces the vast plains watered by the Rivers 
Obl, Irtisch, and Yenleel, has a superficial 
‘area of 500,000 square miles, and embraces all 
that may be called the cultivated portion of 
Asiatic Russia. Rye, barley, oats, and buck. 
‘wheat are grown on the eastern or Barabinski 
steppe; the mineral wealth has already been 
mentioned under Stata. Population 690,000, 
TOBOLSK, a large city of Russia in Asia, 
capital of the it of the samo name 
4nd of the whole of Siberia. It is built near the 
Irtisch, and is divided into two parts or towns. 
‘The high town contains the governor’s palace, 
cathedral with several lofty cupolas, the public 
offices, and all the chief bulldings. The low 
town is constracted almost entirely of wood, 
And is little better than a auburb inhabited by 
‘Tartars, Latitude 58° 1Y;north, longitade 68° 1 
feast. Population between 19,600 and 20,000. 
‘TOGA, the gown or mantle worn by the 
Romans, & loose flowing garment covering tho 
‘whole body, closed below, and open at the top, 
and as low as the girdle.’ The toga was elther 
fashioned out of linen of woollen material, and, 
‘according as they were plain or bordered’ by & 
Ted line, were distinctive of the class of the 
‘wearer, ' Thetoga was the distinctive garb of the 
Mult male a8 the sola was of the female, and 
was only assumed on the youth att 
Slehaceth years tls was Ynowa asthe "Toga 


TOKAY, s small town of Hungary, situated 
on the Theiss, about forty-thres miles from 
Debreezin, in the northern part of the kingdom. 
‘The town is only remarkable for some exquisite 
wine obtained from a peculiar grape grown in 
the neighbourhood, and which, on sccount of its 
price and flavour, has obtained a European 
Feputation, Population under 6000. 

‘The same kind of grape proves very dif- 
ferent in taste and favour according to the 
climate and ite exposure to the sun. Tokay 
fs an excellent Hi wine, and one parti- 
‘gular sort is the produce of a hill which directly 
‘fronts the south, and is called, from the peculiar 
‘sweetness of its grapes, the Sager Hill. 

TOLEDO, a central province of Spain, 











i 


two miles south from Madrid. ‘The 
narrow and dark, apd far from attractive; 
public buildings, however, aro fn ant 
Ing ; of these the palace or alcaza, the 
cathedral and metropolitan chur 
alty, the hospitals of St. Crux and 
‘some monasteries, churches, and 
Tegarded as the best. Toledo is a 
antiquity, and was a town of € 
tance during the Roman 

‘the splendid ruins of an 


apice 
tile! 


Unens, and. 
‘steel works, are the chief manufactures, Popt- 
ation 14,600, 

‘TOLOU, medicinal fiuid or soft rest, 
called a balsam, obtained from the stem of the 
tree known in botany as the Myrosemss 
Toluifera, a native of Peru and South Amerts, 
the constituents of which are resin, oll, ant 
Denzole acid. 
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tincture, 
‘reat service to the pi 
so LOMATO. the rato, plant al 

Wyoopersicum, or “love apple.” 
fralt aa an sgrecblo acid tate, and 
largely used in cookery. 

TOMBUCTOO, or TIMBUCTOO, « 
town and central mart of trade of 
situated on the River Niger in latitude 
north, and longitude 3° 107 east, ‘Tomboctio 
has been an important place of trade for te 
lage three centaries; though the house ng, 
ral are of very humble description, 
‘the mosqtes, as well as the royal palace, 
constructed of stone. ‘The importance of Tan 
‘buctoo depends upon the number of cararias 
‘that converge here from the north, coming fram 
the Barbary States, from Darfar, Nubia, nd 
‘the east, and from beyond the Sudan territories 
in the south, and finally westward frem Seneeu, 
‘Bambara, and the coast, bringing all the pro- 
‘ucts of the various regions, and here selling © 
exchanging them for the different articles fram 
Enrope and America. ‘The chief items of met- 


a ive 


a 


wax, palm oll, gums, 
alaves. Population estimated at 20,000. 

‘TOMSK, acity of Russia in Asia, in the 
Of the sams name, and of which iti 


ee 
Hit 
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bounded on the north by the Tagus, south bj 
fhe Sierra de Toledo, ‘has an ares of 9000equare 





thelr base to the byold bone in the pharsax, 
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jumerous branches of nerves, arteries, veins, and 
fat andfelinge "ne tongue is covered 
the same mucous membrane that lines the 
mouth and gullet. is kept in constant state of 
healthy activity by means of salivary glands, 
Fully preserved fom acldent by she bony e8- 
lent en- 

‘closure in which it is admirably fitted. 
‘TONQUIN, a province of Anam, bounded on 
‘the north by China, south by Cochin China, east 
by the Gulf of Tonquin, and west by the Laos 
‘country, and Hes between the latitudes of 19° 
‘and 2° north, and the longitudes of 102° &/ and 
108° a east. Its products are rice, sugar, 


rif of Tonquin ts 300 tales in 


length and 160 broad, 

TONSURE, the custom of elipping the hair 
ima peculiar manner round the head, and shav- 
ng the crown, as a distinetive mark to identify 
‘the priesthood or clergy in Cathollc countries. 
Assuming or taking the tonsure was expressive 
‘of a probationer being admitted to the ministry, 
and, thoogh frequently adopted by monks and 
felats, was always given or submitted to by 
‘he novieite on entering upon his minlaterial 

ties. 

TONTINE, & loan raised on life annuities 
‘with the benefit of survivorships ; a joint-stock 
insurance company. ‘Thus, an annuity is shared 
among @ number on the understandin, 
the share of each on his death is to be 
among the survivors, until at last the whole be- 
comes the property of the longest liver, or of 
‘the last two or three according to the spirit of 
the first agreement, This system of life as- 
surance was first established in 1653 by an 
Italian, one Lorenzo Tontl, from whom it de- 
rived its title, and was ret established in 
‘France to assist Cardinal Mazarine’s govern- 
ment way mbtequently patronised by. Louis 
XIV., and soon became the rage in France. 
Sabsequently, when better organised, the mem- 
‘bers were divided into classes according to thelr 
ages, and the whole funds of each class annually 

vided according to the survivors in it till only 
‘one remained, who received the whole pro- 
ceeds; and so ntill the extinction ofevery class, 

TOOKE, Joux Honxs, was born in Westmin- 
ater, 1736." He attracted great attention to- 
‘wards the end of the last century by the violence 
cof ia politica. He was a man of great powers 
and considerable attainments, but be is chiefly 
xemembered in the present day for his “ Diver- 
‘aions of Purley,” « book which has exercised 
considerable influence on almost all the works 
on the English language,'‘Died in 1905. 

TOPAZ, a precious stone of a bright yellow- 
4sh colour like fine gold, though sometimes of 
greenish or blue shade, The topaz was called 
by the ,anclenta ehrytolte, from its golden 
colour : it is now regarded as a mere variety of 

‘the sapphire. The finest of these gems come 
from the East Indies, Birmah, etc. “The Great 
‘Mogul had topaz of extraordinary size and 
‘deanty, which weighed 197 carats, and was 
‘worth 220,000, 

TORBAY, a beautiful sheet of water in the 
English Channel, on the coast of ire, 
formed by two eapes five miles apart, It was 














‘that | attended by sudden sickness at 
ied | general tremor or kind of convulsion, and some- 


from this bay or harbour that William IT. 
landed in 1688. 

‘TORNEA, @ province of Swedish Lapland, 
‘and the most northern state in the kingdom: 
Also a river of Sweden, forming the northern 
boundary between Sweden and Tussa, rising i. 
Finnish Lopland, and, after a southern’ couree of 
230 miles, falls into the Gulf of Bothnia near the 
town of Tornes, which is altuated on a small: 
{sland formed at the mouth of the Tornes. ‘The 
town bas an active export trade in fish, rein 
deer hides, furs, timber, spirits, ete. Latitade 
65° 50° 40” north, longitude 24° 6” 15” east. 
Population under 1900. 

‘TORONTO, a city of British America, and 
the capital of Upper Canada, formerly calied 


Jous | York Town, and situated on the northern shore 


of Lake Ontario, ‘Toronto is s regular well- 
built town, with several fine badings, and has- 
a college, government house and offices, a gaol, 
dank, a ‘public hall, baths, hospital, and bar- 

a handsome church, St. George's. 
Tue harbour and approaches of the town are 
defended by a fort and batteries. The trade 
With America ts very considerable, Population 
50,000. 

TORPEDO, or CRAMP FISH, is the most 
extraordinary animal of this genus on secount 
of the faculty it possesses of communicating an 
electric shock to its assailants or to its prey, 
and is thus furnished with the means of de 
and sustenance; the shock communieated to- 
man dy the touch of the torpedo is often 

stomach, o 


times total suspension of the faculties of the 
mind, When the fish is dead this power ceases, 
and it may be handled or eaten with the, test 
security ; the body of this fish, inclu the 
head, is somewhat circular, about two feet 
He eevee 
‘This fish is sometimes caught on the French and 
aie 
RRES STRAITS, a narrow arm of the 
Pacific Ocean between the northern shore of 
Sento ea Ge ang 
ua, and has an average ighty 
miles, with several amall islands scattered over 


{ts surface, 
TOULON - SUR-MER, a ses-port on the 
south coast of France, in the department of the 
‘Var, on a bay of the Mediterranean, forty miles. 
from Draguignan ; it stands at the foot . 
fnd in general arid, mountains, which ehelter 
from the north, and is surrounded with ram- 
arts, ditches, and bastions, defended by a fine 
citadel and & number of forts and batteries, 
Aistributed over the neighbouring eminences; 
the Freneh consider it impregnable. The town. 
js divided into two parts, old and new; the 
former is fl built, but the new is in a better 
style, containing ‘the public structures erected : 
dy Louis XIV.; it has several straight streets 
and a square, or rather an oblong called the 
‘Champ de Cataille, and used for exercising the 
garrison. It has no river in the vicinity, but 
many small streams descending from the 
‘mountains supply a number of fountains 
constructed in different parts of the town, ‘The 
ehlef public bulldings are the town hail, the 
hotel de I'intendance, and several churches and 
hospitals, ‘Toulon has long been one of the 








chief stations of the French navy, being on the 
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trade is chiefly in the hands of Greeks and 
Armenians. “Education has as yet mado little 
‘progress in the country ; there has lately been 
Sstablished at Kleusenburg an fcademy on a 
plan somewhat similar to the German univer- 
Sities, Population 2,100,000. In 1699. this 
gantry mab annexed tothe Atatrian Empire by 
“TRAS-0S-MONTES, a province of Portugal, 
‘bounded on the north by the provinee of Minho, 
on the south by Beira, and east and west by 
‘Minho, has an area of 4020 square miles, mann~ 
‘factares of silks and woollens, and population 
of 312,000, 

TRAVANCORE, the most south-western 

rors of Hindostan, and. appertaining, to 

and has an area of 4732 square miles. 

From the mountains thas shut it in on the east, 

‘the country falls in a succession of terraces to 

‘he shore on the Indian Qoean. ‘Tho principal 
aro timber, grain, sugar, salt, 

gs, and resing Hie between the at fades of 
76° 11 and 77536" caa and has a popalation 

vas f e longitudes 
of 1,013,000. 

TRAVELLER'S TREE, Urania ope- 
ion, i «native of the Island ot Madagnacar, 
‘where it the greatest perfection ; there 
isa kind of natural cistern at the base ‘of the 
Jeaves of this tree in which moisture accamu- 
ates. Travelers on theirJonrney refresh them- 
selves with the cool Hquid, the base of a single 





‘Travellers Tree. 


leaf sometimes affording as much as a quart of 
‘water. It may also as appropriately be called 
the builder's tree, since its leaves form the 
‘thatches of all the houses on the eastern parts 
‘of Its leaves form the 


uses of this valuable tree, 
‘TREBIZONDE, an ancient city 
‘Minor on the Black Sea. Tho place is meanly 
Duilt, and has adeserted, miserable appearance, 
which nelther ite mosques, caravansaries, or 





Dasestiene can improve or dissipate.  Trebl~- 
zonde was once celebrated for its honey, and 
was anciently called Population 
‘supposed to number 20,000. It is memorable: 
to the Greek scholar as the spot where Xeno- 
phon, with his 10,000 men, first caught sight 
‘of the sea that parted them from their beloved 


country. 

‘TREES.—All trees may be divided into two- 
classes—namely, those properiy called timber, 
‘and those denominated fruit trees. The first 
include all those that are used for domestic or 
‘mechanical purposes, ahip-bullding, and cabinet 
‘work ; and the second, those exclusively pre- 
served for the generation of fruit. Wherever 
there fs a redundancy of either of these 
‘are used as an of fuel. Many 
ments have been made to discover what 
additions tree recelves annually, both in its 
Dulk and helght, and tables have been drawn up 
to point out the yearly growth of the three 
most valuable trees in the arts of this conntry— 
namely, the oak, the ssh, and the elm. By 
minute’ com of the growth of ‘these 
three, it has been shown that the oak and ash 
are nearly the same, and each adds an inch of 
firth to the bole of the tree in & year, though 
in some peculiarly favourable localities’ that in- 
reage has amounted to an énch and a haf 

tis so absolutely necessary for the growth: 

of trees that, if we start from the Aretic 7 
‘we shall find’no vegetation higher than a shrab, 
‘a mere bush, which seems to be by the shape of 
its leaf an ash, but ao dwarfed that it is impossi- 
Dle to assign to the stunted thing before us the 
attributes of a forest tree; yet, if we advance 
steadily southward, we shail find In every 
tailles of our progress a new feature in the bi 
that first attracted our attention, and observe 
‘that, though the leaves expand and the stem 
advances, the follage has the same character, 
the bark and wood the same features, til, 
Teaching the temperate zone, we discover the 
shrub we have 80 steadily watched has dilated 
into lofty tree. In the same manner, if we 
advance from the temperate to the torrid zone, 
the power of heat on trees and vegetable life 8 
still more marked and extraordinary; for, as 
from the frozen to the temperate rexion, each 
Progressive step only further developed 
embryo bush or shrub till it stood before us a 
‘majestic and valuable tree, 80 the onward march. 
fo the Equator not only magnifies the size 
Dut ao alters its physical characters 8 to give: 
it all the features of @ new and distinct 
Kind of vegetable creation, till, having obtained 
its maximum in the tropics, it gradually declines 
in the south till it assumes in measure all the 
haractersties it daplayed inthe frozen north, 
The highest trees of Europe are to be found om 
Mount Etnain Sicily, where the chestnuts acquire 
fan extraordinary altitude. In Africa and the West 
Indies the palm attains the altitude of 200 feet 5 
whfle in California, but especially in Tasmania, 
some of the pine’ family reach the enormous. 
helght of 280 feet, with a girth of sixty feet 


Totthe goodness of timber not on 
1¢ goodness not only depends 
upon the soil on which it is grown and the 
quality of the tree from which it is cut, but. 
also on the season when it is felled, and the. 
‘mode in which it Is prepared before or at the 
time of being hewn and sawn; or, in other 
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+ 
‘words, the seasoning of the timber. Some ad- 
‘Vise the planks of timber to be laid for some 
days in a running’ stream to extract the sap, 
‘some bury them in earth, and others resort to 8 
singeing heat, especially for those bats and posts 
meant for piles. A modern and highly-recom- 
‘mended plan is that of barking the tree two or 
three years before fling by which all the 
superabundant moisture will be drawn from the 
‘trunk and branches, and the sap converted into 
hard durable flbre—a process that fs sald to in- 
crease the solidity, strength, and durability of 
‘the timber, and converts what is hurtful and in- 





Jarious—if allowed to remain uncorrected—into | T 


‘a substance as hard and lasting as the best 
heart of oak. 

For the aze of trees, see Exoarxovs Puaxrs, 

‘TREE SQUIRREL, or COMMON SQUIK- 
REL, is in length about eighteen inches; its 
colour is brownish-red above and white be- 
‘neath ; its ears are tufted with long hairs, It 
“usually lives in woods in the midat of the tallest 
‘trees, and makes its nest of moas or dry leaves 
at the roots of the branches, and near the hol- 
Jows where they have begun to decay, that it 
may have a store-house separate from its nest, 
‘but near at hand, in wh deposit its win- 
ter’s provision of nuts, acorns, ete., which, with 
sagacious instinct, it ‘never touches till it can 
find food nowhere else, In spring it feeds on 
‘buds and young shoots, and in suinmer on the 
ipening fruits; it is partial to the cones of the 
pine and fr. it is extromely watebful, and, if 
‘the tree on which it resides be but tuuched ‘at 
the bottom, it springs to another and skims 
‘along the fop of the forest till it, feels iteelf 
feoure, at perhaps some miles distant from 
‘home.’ In Lapland and the extensive northern 
forests they migrate in immense numbers from 
place to place, and, when a river or lake ob- 
structa thelr march, each procures a plece of 
‘Dark, and the whole fleet is wafted across, thelr 
‘alls answering both for the rudder and canvass ; 
‘Dut, should they encounter a gale, the whole 
are’ shi i, and the Laplunders rea 
zich spoil in their flesh for food and their 
tor merchandize, Of this genus there is an ex- 
Yensive gronp, but we shall only notice the 
Amertean grey squirrel, inhabiting the whole of 
‘the United States, but abounding most in Penn- 
ayivania and the It is commonly of 






rolinas. 


fine bluish-grey, mingled with a slight golden 
hhue; it builds ite neat in summeron the extreme 
ranches of the trees, and in winter retires to 
{ts store-house in the hollow trunks, 

‘TRENT, the name of an important English 





TREVES, one of the most ancient cities of 
“Germany, sitaated on the Moselle, sixty miles 
from Cobientz, | The cathedral, a splendid piece 
‘Of Gothic architecture, with its singular tombs 
and altars, the chureh ‘of Notre Dame, and the 
‘Darracks, once the electoral palace, are amongst 












the most remarkable of its buildings, though 
Roman remains give an extra interest to 
‘the ‘city. Woollen and cotton fabrics, with 


Jeather and boat-building, constitute the chief 
‘branches of industry. Trevea was a place of 








extremity of the Adriatic, 
southern and western portion 
of Tlyria, “It contains an area 
miles, and is divided into four 
Grandisca, and Istria, with the 


‘Trieste. Population 450,000. 
‘TRIESTE, a large and important city, wt 
tal of the territory of the same mane 
is situated in a deep bay called the Gul 
‘at the north-eastern extremity of he 


of Tri 
latitude 45° 38’ 6” north, loogitale 


noble quays. Its chief edifices are a 
‘several churches, exchange, an fmmense bora, 
governor's palace, lazarettoes, several thea 
eustom-house, post-office, Barracks, bishop? 
palace, etc. ‘The harbour, though small, is at 
and convenlent; by a canal traversing theset 
town, light vessels can discharge thelr cargos 
‘the heart of the elty. The mannfsctares s 
soap, leather, wax candles and tapers, msc 
instruments, liqueurs, sogar refining, dst 
tion, ete. ‘Trieste Is the entrepbt of the what 
of South Germany, and the residence of 
consuls of all maritime and commercial maint 
Tt possesses a large mercantile navy; the oo 
‘brated Austrian Lloyd's is supported by te 
government, and owns thirty steamers py 
Between Venice, Constantinople, Trebixol, 
and Egypt Trieste is the depét for all be 
merchandize from the Black Sea, Turkey, 1! 
Egypt, and is one of the chief’ ports is BY 


| overiand route ¢o India. Tes exports ares 
ins | wine, tobacco, wax, hemp, dye 
andi 


‘woo!, hides, far, and all kinds of 





goods. Ship-building, ly in war vers 
[rentensively carried on iu Trieste, whieh but 
opnlation of 70,000. 


TRINIDAD, one of the British West Inti 
Islands, and the most southerly of the Windra 
aroun, hying immediately of the const ofS) 

erica, between 10° §/ and 10° 507 north i 
‘tnde, and 61° and 62° west longitade. Ithst 
Iength of fifty by a width of thirty miles, a2 
‘area of 2030 square miles, and ranks secol® 
Jamaica in size of all our West India ina 
possessions, Trinidad has s few active snl? 
number of extinct volesnoes, apd, tes? 
See eee ot pare ciao! 
tl les, has a mare 
mille and a fallin circamlercoce, “ins oa 
{s mach less unhealthy at the ordiosry sos 
than others in this region, and is seldom ris: 
by droughts or the hurricanes 10 dissstrost 
the islands in those letitades. Te bes st 
excellent ports and harbours, the ebief of ee 
however, and the capital, is the Port of Spat 
Popalation 66,649. 


TRIPOLI, a 
extending along 
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and potash. The 
with. central At 





name of the capital of the same 


Also the 
state, a fortified city and a 


chief sea- 
‘on the western coast of Africa, Tripoll is 
situated on a low rocky peninsula entering into 
‘the Mediterranean, in latitude 32° 63° 56” north, 
and longitude 13° 11’ east, ‘The mostimportant 
‘erections in the town are the paaha’s palace, 
mosques, Jewish ‘barracks, 





‘and Verus. The town has little to distinguish it 
from Mahommedan cities in general, the harbour 
is defended by a mole, and is both secure and 
Protected. Population 22,000. 

‘TRIPOLI, a city and sea-port of Syria, at the 
north of the River Kadlahs, forty-six miles 
north-east from Beyrout. The town is well 
built of stone, is the see of @ Greek bishop, and 
has a castle and @ very fine mosque; the 
harbour, however, is both small and insecure. 
Latitude 34° 46 north, longitude 35° 49 east. 
Population 15,000. 

‘TRISTRAN DA CUNHA, the chief of a 
zroup of three islands in the South Atlantic, 
vying to the south-south-cast of St. Helena, and 
sast-south-east of the Cape, and named after 
cheir discoverer, a Portuguese navigator, in 
1506. _ It lies in latitude 37° 6’ south, and longi- 
mde 12° 2 west; the other two are called 
Nightingale and *Inaccessible, " ‘Tristran is 
‘wenty miles in circumference, mountainous, 
ind supplies water and fresh provisions to such 
ibips as touch at its remote shores. The group 
wppertains to Great Britain. 

‘TRIUMPH, or TRI MPHUS, « solemn pro- 
session among 





‘pect him there on 8 given day, and, 
the senate without the walls in the temple 
Bellona, urged and gave & 


hig. pretensions 
truthful sccount of his proceedings. 
the senate were armed with discretion ary 
to grant the triumph, certain conditions were 
necessary to insure the award:—1. No one 
could be permitted to triumph who had not 
hheld the office of dictator, or consal, or prastor. 
2. And, whatever that grade, he must have been 
in office when the victory was gained, and at 
‘the time the triumph was given, 3. The battle 
ther tbe auc fie ental wy the 
under the auspices of the geners 
‘triumph, and by the troops who shared in it 





A Roman Tetamph, 


4. Not less than 000 of the enemy must have 
Veen slain in the battle, the Roman loss inf- 
Tetery shoal be" postive sod not’ henorary, 
victory aho ive and not honorary. 
5. The war should be against a national foe, 
not a civil enemy. 6. That the dominion of 
state should have been extended by the 

or achievement, and not a lost city or 
covered ; and i. ‘The war should be 
as 


BE 
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‘Poured out to greet the vietor and do. 
jonour to the occasion. Garlands and flowers 
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ninety-six miles north-west from San- 
‘del Estero. The trade consists in cattle 
‘mules, sent to Bolivis. Population 12,000, 
TUDOR, the name of one of 
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by Riasan and Tambor, and wi 
of Kaluga; has an area of 


the government 
tae ‘square miles, and a population of 





Rome, “His jong r 


Albans, whose capital of Alba he destroyed, and 
Se eee dae na 
among his Roman subjects. It was in this 
‘that the celebrated combat between the Horati! 
uths of Alba and three of | 
Rome, occurred. Tullus ascended the throne 
‘673, and died 461 B.C. 
wrens Se 
‘iragooss the Anglo-Saxons: 
tet 
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enclosed by a high wall, and entered by 
‘gates, while a second wall encompasses the 


passes 
and all the suburbs, the latter having eleven | lighting. 


ates, tho entire circuit being about five miles. 
‘On all the eminences without the walls are 
‘erected ontworks or forts. ‘The citadel, bey's 
town, and summer palace, the latter « mile and 
half from the town; the bazaars, mosques, and 
Itallan theatre, are the chlef objects of notice. 
‘Themannfectares are cotton and woollen fabrics, 
fex caps embroldery, and goldlace.Popalation 





000, of whom 30,000 are Jews. 
‘TUNIS, GULP oF, a deep indentation of the 
Mediterranean on the coast of Tunis, lying 
‘between Capes Bon and Farina, having @ width 
of forty-five miles at its entrance, from which, 
Wits termination, it has.a length of thirty miles, 
The whole of this sheet of water, though pos- 
seasing excellent anchorage, is by no means deep 
enough for fll-sized ships. ‘The Lagoon, or 
Lake of Tunis, is a shallow expanse twelve 
miles long and five broad, lying between the 
golf and the town of Tunis. In the centre of 
this lake 4s a small fortified island protecting 
the city. It 1s the shallowness of water near 
‘Tunis that makes it as a port so inferior to Suss 
and other maritime towns of Tunis, On the 
north-west of the gulf are still to be found the 
rains of ancient Carthage, or at least what was 
the port of that once Tenowned commercial 
mart of the ancient world. 
ca mado forthe parpee of ontning Toad, 
‘sages made for the purpose of continuing roa 
allways, or canals through hills or elevated 
parts of the ground. In slight elevations 
“cuttings” are generally made, and it becomes 
‘a question of expediency for the engineer as to 
‘hich ofthe two shall be chosen, a8 there wil 
‘A much greater quantity of earth to remove 
from a deep cutting than from a tunnel ; in fact 
‘the question is at once determined "by the 
demand for this material, for if it should #0 
happen that the level of the road is such, that 
‘many or large embankments are , the 
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acroas the narrow centreings to lay the 
bricks, ‘When completed all round, and’ the 
space between the brickwork of the’ arch and 
the surface of. the excavation filled up with 

the centreing is shifted farther in, and 


large 
for the purposes of ventilation and 


hting. 
TUN OF KONIGSTEIN.—This celebrated 
vessel is said to be the most capacions cask in 
the world, holding 69,386 pints; the top is 
railed in, and affords room for twenty people to 
Tegale themselves; there are also several kinds 
of welcome cups, which are offered to strangers, 
‘who are invited by a Latin inscription to drink to 
the prosperity of the whole universe, ‘This 
enormous tun was bullt in 1735, by Frederick 
Augustus, King of Poland, and Elector of 
Saxony, who, in the just-mentioned inscription 
{ue Faiber of hls Comy, the 


with water; 
readen, 





respect to vertrebrated antmalsis perfectly 
ne 5 ‘want of symmetry in the 
‘are on one side, those of 
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‘them 
of herrings, haddocks, mussels, or limpets ; but 
they must be quite fresh, else’ the fish will not 


years of age he was placed tn Gom- 
and of a regiment of infantry.” Bo rapid waa 
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tloge fo Conatentnnple, tou whch 
Eowerer, he mes madden ealodtway bythe int 
Tartare, under Tamer. 





{ta emperors, dying as became a soldier and a 
monarch with his sword in bis hand, and in 

breach of his lost eapital, ‘The whole of 
Peloponnesus submitted at once, and twenty. 
‘eight cities opened their gates to the vietor, who 
carried his frontier to the boundaries of Hun~ 


son Selim, the greatest and most cruel of all the 
‘Turkish sultans. Not content with his parent's 
abdication, this inhuman tyrant commenced his 
reign by poisoning his father, then murdered bis 
brother and all his nephews.’ He then invaded 

‘and, conquering Kurdistan and Mesopo- 
‘tamia, advanced into Egypt, and, after a series 
of sanguinary battles, conquered the country, 
‘and put an end to the Mameluke dynasty, after 
anny of 260 ‘Selim was succeeded 


thelr finest islands in the Arch! 
fn encourager of arts and 





delible stain on his character. Selim II, 
ton, in 1566 moceeded, and, after protracted 
war, saw hie fest destroyed by the Sotilla of 
Spain and Venice at the battle of Lepant 
Amarath I1J.,Mobammed II,, Achmet I., Mus- 
tapha L, and Mahomet IV. were the sultans who 








Sweden, in 1711, led to the first war 
Russia, which must have ended in the rai 


and. @ of Sebastopal of 
, were some 
falta of the two years wat with Rusia + 
for the first time for nearly a century sheathing 
the sword without the loes of a foot of territory. 
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and carminative, possessing many of the proper- | provements have been introduced into the stata," 

Silay «pine mae «gummy neh ay ed he, 
. « was ri iuchy, and, 

‘bine, but of various shades, commonly opaque, held an important place in the political 








trualocnt on the edgea. ‘The tar | map of aly; reat ovata avs, however raied 
ein echt i to erin povins of from that pouion, a wil bbottrundertzod 
, in nodules, or aamall veins traversing | by & perusal ofthe history of Tuscany. 
inguin by"ite colonr fora foe! bance Ian 
- Hurrorr. 
‘Preguated with bine ph of tron, oF 
Shae alate of pyar, Laplsties eae the | Roman Bepire “a ty toe Herall 
ne copper. an ‘overran a 
‘occidental turquoise, XD. tre, when Bome boceme eflince For ths 
TURTLE The name commonly given to| next hundred years it abared the fate of Italy, 
the sea tortoise, tthe fms ot ee | blag b erat the prey ofthe Hens, Gotha, 
‘Teetudintda, holontda, Haydn, and Triongcide. | Vandals, tl, in 1968, the Lombards and Saxons, 


Tt is the shell of this reptile that is so highly | croesing the Tyrol from Pannonla or Hungary, 
‘prized for combe and inlaying purposes. Also a | invaded Italy, and soon subjugated the whi 


3 south by | wards ‘constitution ; the frruption of 
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copper, argentiferous 

sulphur, alum, rock salt, coal, 
-. ‘Elba produces fron, and 
of Volterra immense quantities of 
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liverer of his country,” and “ Father 
.” Commo adorned his ducal 


, encouraged arts, science, and 
by his liberality and munificence 
‘Tuscany to an extraordinary helght of 
‘and grandeur. Upon the death of 


Purest in the peninsals, The | father of his country.” Peter, the eon of Como, 
Peon, 8, Roman Oathole | suodooded, and, dying in 1472, eft the state t0 
7 tolerance: | his two sons Lorenzo and Julian ; a conspiracy, 
ue Flo- | however, was formed against them, and 8 band 
fs the capltal, and Leghorn, Stenns, Pisa, | of assassins, bursting into the church, attacked 
doth brothers while kneeling at the altar, dan- 

Ballons and most of the modern fm- | geroualy wounded Lorenzo, and struck, Julian 
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Tetired without {my ‘conditions. About 
Sen yours ater to baslamentot the Medic, 


was, 
‘owaver, of short duration ; an insurrection, in- 
‘stigated by Charles V., broke out in 1097, which 


‘great Goumo was broken and defaced. Three 
Ze later the emperor, having been paelted 
xy Pope Clement, ‘were once 


fon, drew the 
40 the borom 
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exciont inhabitants of Etrarla or Tuscany, and 
‘the people existing when Rome was found, end 
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aste ‘the it bank of the Ve isa | consists 
‘ct eonateruste-aciity and Nastaiata:| fea placo mash renrtol fs for earbating it 


scipt ares on 
ai een 
sh of Tweedamuir, in the south of 
Peebles, and, after = jual increase of 
‘Volume, flows through rk and Roxburgh- 
shire, and, holding an easterly course, separates: 
Berwickshire from Northumber! and falls 
into the German Ocean at the town of Berwick, 
after a course of ninety-six mafles, recelving, in 
its course the Yarrow, Ettrick, Teviot, and 
from the south, and the Biggar, Gala, Leader, 
‘and Adder from the north. It is tidal as far as 
Norham, ten miles from its mouth, but only 
navigable for boats of thirty tons six miles 
above Berwick. The Tweed was formerly the 
finest salmon and trout river in Scotland, but its 
Sane rea waa 

TYMPANUM.—In anatomy, the membrane 
canna at Rear aioe 
Pore 
beri sre ata ot oes 
‘the sound, whose reverberance is. tothe 
Eaton 

In architecture, the naked face of a pedi- 
‘ment included between the level and the raking 


mouldings; the disc of a pedestal ; the panel of 
‘a door ; or the tris {tn the corners of | 
ag arch. In mechanics, a wheel placed round an 
‘axis for raising weights. 


‘TYNDALE, WILLIAM, one of the Reformers, 
was born in Wales in 1500, He entered af 
remored 


len Hall, Oxford, and afterwards 
to Christ Church; but, early emt the 
doctrines of Luther, he was obliged to leave 
that university on account of his 0) and 
return to Cambridge. Being ob to the 


clergy, he withdrew to An 

ated the New Testament into English. 

Hp afterwards began the translation of the Old 

Testament, but proceeded no farther than the 

Engl goverament ted by the real Tya: 

government, y : 

dale was apprehended, thrown into confine- 
ment, strangled, and burnt, 1536. 


» where he 


‘TYNE, a large and Important river in the | had 


north of England, formed in Northumberland 
by the Junction of the North and South Tyne 
aear the town of Hexham, and from whence it 
flows east, for nearly twenty miles, befbre ittar- 
ninates in the German Ocean, parts the two 
counties of Northumberland ant Durham, and, 
where tt fulls into the sea, separating thé two 
farge towns of North and South Shields. | From 
‘he source of the North Tyne to ita termination 
[nls river has a length of eighty miles, but from 
‘he Junction of its two affiuents a: Hexham its 
ength is only thirty-five miles: ite cblef triba- 
ary is the Derwent. The Tyne is navigable to 





and, and flows south-east and south. The 
jouth Tyne, in Cumberland, and flows north and 
‘ast to Hexham. © 


‘TYNEMOUTH, a Parliamentary borough of 
Sorthumberland, ‘situated on the left bank of 
he Tyne, opposite South Shields, eight and a 
iif miles E.N.E, from Neweastle. The town 


T1186. 
| “TYPE.—The 


of types fr ts 
for the moat part deme tune 


‘the hand and singly, 


‘and it is ono of those arts in which extreme; 
terity (only to be 
tice) enables the 
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thology, who was reputed to be the son of 
tarus ‘and Terra, and fabled to have a hundred 
serpent, and with devouring 
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Old Testament, and the Sarra of the early 
"TYROL.-A province of the 
.— ‘or coun 
uriian Einplre bounded oo, the forth by 
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Tower tin and’ Wippesthals Upper nn oi 
er ¥ 

Vimtachgan, and Voraiberg,” ‘The p 
‘governed by its own national diet, compu! 





ri 
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‘state, potatoes und oats being 
tant and the largest cropsreared. 
tures are linens, coarse woollens, bls 


the. 


oi 


and whiskey distillation, The 
Londonderry Railroads ‘and the Ty! 
Intersect the county, and afford tt 
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‘that 
extending between 
Italy in the north, and the islands of Corda! 





Sardinia in the west, and Siclly on the 
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ine countiee—Donegai, Londonderry, Antrim, 

jonaghan, Ferma 
Tris eltremely ountaoous 
‘nm the north and south, with broad level 


errrbove comp decd with oust o¢ aye, 
game of great shee: and 


the chief of 





oun Tower, neue Antes, 


‘Uiiter fs the chief seat of the Ninen trate and 
fer manufactures ts Ireland; Belfst ts the 
Principal town, Popudation of the provines 


TR eee the Iargest tke fit England, 
‘Between the counties of Cumberland amd 
extmoreland. Ulswater Lake it long niszow 
sheet of water, nine miles in extrense feagth by 
Saverage of on ale broad, a oe of the 
‘mXeet grand aud picturesque’ sttustions in the 
Dorth of England y the moustaine of Helvellyn 
surround ff in towering malesty, while their 
‘wooded Banks are reflected tn sof Deanty am ita 
eee ‘The lake abounds in 
cher. 
RATIO, the Yast reason oF 
‘ant ny subject. all 





ULTIMA THULE, « phrase used to expres 
the farthest limits,"the extreme 
oundary; as Thule or Ieeland was supposed by 
the ancients to be on the very confines of the 
world. 


‘ULTRAMONTANE, deren 
ronntaina? thar: tt Alpe wen Plone 





made from France to. }, anid wise versd. The 
‘term wasortginally ‘by the Italian writers, 
in ® contemptuous sense, to the theol 
Juriats, Ac. of Franee, or countries bey. 
‘sweeping barriers of the Alps; seme centuries 
Inter the French and Germans ‘Be 


Dut, though its sigaitication fs in no way altered, 
‘the tleme hss # some measure 
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‘took the’ War, afar de 
Eeeianes Siemens 


he aport of winds und waves At 
fm abannce of thirty yearg)he regained 
home, and found his faithful and stil] bewutifal 
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Vermont Lonisiana 
Indiana 

‘Tennessee Maine 
Alabama, 
Missouri 


Detween the years 1680.and 1850 
‘States were admitted into the 





‘which, 
‘territories of Utah, Minnesota, New Mexico, 
‘the list of the eomponent | states 


succeeded by 
to Mr. Jefferson, who 


‘ton. by he 
‘at the new capital of Ws 
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‘Federal government, resolved to join South 
‘Carolina; and Alsbams, 
and withdrew from 


Florids, Louisiana, 
‘the Union, met in convention, and formed a pro- 
‘Visional government to last at frst for one year, 





Mr. Jefferson Davis being elected President of 
‘the Cony Union. Once more the South, 
anxious fo avoid hostilities, sent, ‘three commis- 
‘Soners to Washington, to Tepresent thelr 
tocar und fo show chsh whl th population 
the. North hd largely increased by emigra 
tion, giving the Northern States, an increase of 
thirty-one representatives—the South having 
lost four—the Southern States had been long 
iy repromutat, wiles oot of 300,000,000 
P L, le, out ,¢ 
Bolbee wort at export’ trom” the Univea 
‘States, 250,000,000 were the produce of the 
South. The insulting manner in which this de~ 











‘States representing @ popul 
‘Whatever influence the slave question may have 
indirectly exercised on elther party in hasten 
ing the breach which has for the time at least 


cfvil_ war. 

‘The seizing of Fort Sumter by the Confede- 
rates, before the Federals could reinforee it, at 
‘once ‘broke down all reserve or doubt on the 
subject of warfare, and was instantly followed by 
President Lincoin’s call on the North for @ 
draught of 78,000 troops to protect the capital, 
and mbdus what was termed the rebellion of 
the South. ‘The manner in which a much larger 
lly collected, and the enthusiasm 
‘seemed to justify the boast of the 
‘Federals that the rebels would soon be reduced 


with the professed Intention of emancipating 

‘the slaves in the Southern States, begot such 
spirit of resistance among the Confederates that 
the pledged themsalve to mffer the direct ca- 
tant ‘war rather than re-enter the Union, 


‘ened taxation to liquidate ; at the same time all 
specle has di elrenlation, and @ 
paper currency, in which stamps for one 
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than a ruined trade end a vithnted enrrency is | opposite 


the spl 7 and devastation 


belog Mount Plsfus and: Mount ‘ale, with tes 
‘crown of snow and ice. The 


(of greatest note, Lugem, Sarnem, and Lucerne, 
‘The great wealth of the canton’ consists in ita 
Pastures. Unterwalden is divided into Upper 
‘and Lower divisions, and its two largest towns 
‘are Stans and Sarnem. The inhabitants are 
‘early all Catholics, and speak the German lan- 
Guage. Population 25,600. 

UPSAL or UPSALA, @ large, intaresting, 
snd singular ety of Sweden in te province of 
‘Upland, forty-five miles northwest from Gtock- 


1holm, the see of an archbishop, who is primate 
‘of the kingdom. Uptal is ‘as 006 of 
‘the finest old cities to be found in KEnrope. Its 


Gothic cathedral, the most parfect 4a she iing- 
dom, in which ‘ll the have been 


of ‘and scientific, 
arope-as the sett of piloeophdea 


attached to the i 











about the latitude of 53°, narrow as they pro- 
, bath north and south, to e breadth of aity 
{in the former, and twenty in the latzer direction. 


the meet important of its products are geld, 
stlver, fron, copper, platiaem, and salt, and, 
‘emong precions ‘the topaz, matachie, 
onyx, emerald, beryl, sgaie, and sall-sieed bai 
ure diamonds of the fire warer. 
UBANIA.—One of the daughter of 
‘Jupiter and “Mnesmosyne: she presided over 


‘astronomy. She is represented as a virgin with a 


Sevace sae = 

‘ith sais, oliiog in ber Tots hand bers 

ealestial globe or , and with mathematical 

TSC te gn an pe 
= 

discovered by Herschel in 1781, and then cailed 

Georgium, ; ft 16 1800 millions of mies 


four years; tte diameter is 35,000 and it 
has six satellites revol1 rouad te. Dek 
ranaa was consdared 


‘who, between the yours #22 and 1633, eld the 
NTE RDINO, 1 of Italyin the Papal 
, 8 town, 

‘and province of Pesaro. Urbino a the ses af 


group of 
susud Cara aden by Ural Bere, 
‘tnd Valais, and has an ares of 438 square mice. 
‘Tao canton of one 
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‘Also s Roman liquid measure cantaining three 
‘and = half gallous wins messnre, or half the 
‘mmmphora, 


of seven. sara daponed in 8 manner closely re- 
the Great Bear, but in a cen- 


the q le, The Greeks called it Cynowura 
oF Dog’s Tall; at the tip of this imaginary tall 
‘the Polar star is situated. 


on the north by the Béasillaa provines of Rio 

|, south by the Rio de la Plata, 
‘west by the Eivar rand east by 
A and the tersitary 


: 
F 
a BFE. 


‘and 58° west longitnde, and hes an area 
70,000 square miles, ‘Towards the centre of tha 
state the land fe mountainous, with deep valleys. 
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‘nants of the Usbecks are still to be found, each 
ee Ni 
partment of Fisterre, thirteen miles 
matoland, 1a latitade 48° 28° north, 


5° ¥ west. Ushant contains several 
and its inhabiants 
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fa July, 17TH, Admical Keppel 
feated, though not decisively, 

manna Oy Couns Orvis. 

a word signifying 

barley, oF 


ih 


‘Aa at present understood, usquebangh signifies 

‘& strong compound spirit ar cordial, distilled 
‘cuoamen, ler, nutmeg, mace, 

aniseed, cltron, "thyme, balm, savory, 


‘eomprisea a vast basin or plain 
situated in’ the cantre of the Rocky Mountalns, 
about 5000 feet above the leval of the sea; 
much of this extent, however, is mere sand; 
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0b in 1846—the van of the people, under their 
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‘garden ; and new towns and cities are founded as 
‘the requirements of the colony demand. Cedar 
City, 280 miles south of Deseret, has been Inid 
‘ont in a spot having the advantage of good soil, 
‘s@yundance of water, wood, iron, and, a8 It is be- 
oved, coal ; indeed, all the requisites necessary 
for « thriving and industrious community. It 
‘has been the intention of the Mormons to erect 
line of settlementa between the Western States 
and the Pacific as resting-places for those con- 
‘verta from Europe who journey to Join them, 80 
that the new members may ‘not suffer those 
‘orrors which beset all the earlier pilgrims and 
‘galnte, ‘The Mormons are zealously engaged in 
the tank of propagating thelr dogmas, and inis- 
‘lonaries are spread in all quarters of' the globe 
for the purpose, and numbers of converts still 
annually flock to them; they tax themselves 
heavily for the purposes’ of thelr sect ; schools 
‘ave Deen erected in all parts, and large assign- 
ments of money and land are beng made for the 
‘erection of auniversity ; all civil and eeclesiasti- 
‘cal power is vested in the priests, and justice is 
Properly and wisely decreed. Polygamy univer. 
‘ally practised. Within the last few years the 
United States has ratified the constitution esta 
Dilahed by the Mormons in 1849, and admitted 
‘the territory into the Union, at ‘the same time 
‘sppolating President Brigham Young, governor 
‘the new territory., 

«This is-onesideof the picture ; unfortunately 
there is another and adarker view ; but, as our 
Snformation of this extraordinary sect ls chiefly 
Gerived from those who have left or deserted the 
cause, justice compels us to receive with some 
reservation the startling plctares of vice, crime, 





and brought : 
mm ought by such prejudiced au- 
UTICA, in ancient 


rh & city of 
haticlan ck 
About 390 years 3.0. Te became the metropels 


of Africa Fropria after the third Punle War and 
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‘as enjoying the utmost perfection in laws, p- 
es, &e., in 
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oat in t, walks ; the houses are 
Ail bali inthe Gothic sie 

‘mantic appearance ; Its ¢ 
stadhuis, or town-touse, in which, fn 
‘unlon of the Provinces wassigned, and 
of Utrecht, which in 1713 gave peace £0 
fextare tho mnt, arena, Hoopla 
palace of Louis Bonaparts when king of 
‘and the university, founded in 1634. 
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‘The fine cathedral, with its lofty tower 389 
foot, was unfortunately destroyed by fre some 
Ago, he mamhares ar nen Stein 

8, Needles, pins, fire-arms, sugar- 4 
salt wortasnd the-taking: Lattadeo® Snort, 
Jongitude 8° 7’ east, Population 45,000. 

UTTOXETER, market town of Statford- 
abire, situated on a hill near the River Dove, 
there dividing the county from Derbyshire. ‘The 
town consists of threo well-builé streets diverg- 
ng from the market-place; it has numerous 
tron works and hardware factories, and a consl- 
erable trade in agricultural prodiee, Popula- 
‘Gon 14,768, 

UXBRIDGE.—A neat pretty town of Mid 
‘dleaex, on the west border of the county, on & 


‘V is the twenty-second letter of the English 
‘alphabet, and has e lablal articulation, formed 
bby the junction of the teeth with the 
lower lip; it is neatly altled to F, being formed 
by the same organs, but V. is vocal, and F an 
axpirant. V has only one’ sound, as in 


‘cote, and lavish; in form itis only 





music V. stands for Violin, and V.V. for Violins, 

‘VAAL.—The name of a south African river, 
‘which forms the northern boundary of the British 
settlements north of ‘The Vaal 
‘es in the mountains of Guathambe, and after 8 
westerly course joins the Orange ‘in latitude 
‘29° ¥ south, and longitude 25° 20 east, 





Ansorting the vaccine lymph beneath the cuticle. 
yylactic or preventive of amall pox. 
Gio yuph thet ‘fle thi ret w originally 
0 q 5 
taken from a pustale on the nipple or udder of a 
ow. | See Inocutarion, and Disionary of Dally 
VACUUM, a name given in physic to the 
{dea of space, wholly free of matter, vold, or 
perfectly empty. Physically speaking, it is im- 
‘pouble to produce. perfect vacuum, some small 
mount of air always being left, howover power- 
tal may be the exhausting epparatas, or how- 
ever long the air-pump may have bean used, 
‘hough, for all pi of experiment, a void 
or vacuum of f accuracy can always bo 
Brosured by the instrament in common use, 
‘Ain-Poxe. 


'‘VADE MECUM.—A Latin 


igh oes Ae S 
ene 
pocket, for the purpose of reference at any mo- 


after draining the ‘of Vologda and 
Archangel, joins the Dwins, after ® course of 
‘380 miles. . 
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‘Dakes of Uzes, strongly resembling the Bastille. 
Manufuctareswoolteds, lester, boslery, elk, 
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‘numerous flocks and herds, and the dairy pro- 
‘duce in consequence ia abundant. The mineral 
Ince consists of iron, lead, _allver, 





tages. isa 
canton, its public instruction being chiefly’ in 
o hands ofthe Jesuits, ‘The oanten is divided 
to Upper and Lower; in the first the German, 
fand in the second the French angungela 4 
or administrative purposes the canton id 
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Inte thirtean divisions or diana of which that 
of Sion or Sttten is the capttal. Gate has 
council of members elected by all citieens over 
eighteen years of age, each coune!l sending four 
akputies to a diet, in which the legislative 

of the canton isvested, the president of each 
‘counell has ex oficio a seat tm the diet, and 
'Slon not only s seat but four votes, 


in Chill, the ‘descend from thetr 
ordinary towering though covered 
‘throughout the year by snow, the cle 


‘ut, though less lofty, the range, as It passes this 
province a more jagged, irregular, and broken, 
‘and violent voleances, 







‘that namo ; this large and handsome city stands 
om the banks of the River Valdivia, at some 
miles’ distance from the sea, in the midst of a 


established a mint for Chit, It rapidly rose im 


im till made a penal settlement both 
for Pera and Chilt; it was here, in 1940, that 
‘Lord Cochrane (Earl 1) effected one 
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falencis Proper, or the 
capita of « 
the reraencs general tol 
. captain 
‘the seat of # supreme court anal 
in a pl called fertility the Garden; 


of those great military achievements that have | wally 


fixed a deathless glory to his name, the place 
being sormedand taken from the Spaniards by & 
of men, headed by the gallamt 
Tt stands in latitude 39° 49 south, and longitude 
72° LW west. Population 7058. 
VALENCE, s town of Francs in the depart. 
ment of the Dréme, situated on the left bank of 


: 


Canova; the court-house, barracks, theatre, 
Price, and citadel, a commranal oo 


ment Tarne-ct-Garanme, on the river of that 
une, wih trade In leather feather, ora, 
find brieks, and has a population of 3¢00. 
rALENCIA, an old of Speta, for- 


v. 
PLS panera 









‘are woollens, liner fabrics, 
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‘area of 6371 acres. Population 2510. 
ce aative of Faunculty Who, having dis 
peror, 8 native ‘who, 
covered remarkable talents in the various offices 
through which he had passed, was, on the death 
of Jovian, in the year 364, advanced to the im- 
erlal dignity, when, the better to govern the 
‘empire, he made his brother Valens sovereign of | 
the Esst, and reserved the Western half of the 
empire to himself. After a successful reign 
‘of twelve years, he dled in the fifty-fifth year of 
‘his age, A.D. 375. 

ALENTINIAN, Fravros, I1., @ Roman 
‘emperor, the son of the former,” but, being 
child when bis father died, his stap-brother 
Gratian was emperor, and when 
‘Valentinian was old Tie associated him 
writ himself inthe goreramens. Upon the death 
‘f Gratian the whole Empire ofthe West fe into 
‘Valentinian’s hands, but, being driven from his 
throne four years afterwards by an ueurper, be 
fought anety with the Emperor ofthe Hast, who, 
advancing against the adventurer, completely 
lefeated his army and reinstated Valentinian in 
hhis Empire of the West. In another insurrec- 
‘Hon, headed by ons of his officers soan after, the 
emperor was less successful, the conspirators 
breaking into his chamber and strangling him 

of 


‘while in bed in the ninth year Telgn, 
ALD. 392, 
‘VALENTINIAN, IIL, 2 Roman 


of, Constantius’ by Galla 


sovereign 
raced himself by the worst vices, cruel in- 
fiice, and wanton oppression; and, though 
‘his empire was involved from every quarter 
—Africa lost to the Vandals, and Gaul in the 
yer of Attila and his Huns—it failed to rouse 


-spimals by its smell from a great distance. 
‘VALERY, 8t.,a town of France in the de} 
ment of Sommes, snd situated on the river of 





‘St, Valery is an entrepOt for brandy, 
‘salt, wine, and most foreign merchandise 36: 
quired for the department. Population 3400. 
VALETTA, or VALLETTA, the ehief town, 
of the British island of Malta, situated on a 
tongue of land at the north-east corner of the 
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tmproved and. strength 
the hands of the English, 
git it with fortiientions, and made it, if not 
Pregnable, one of the strongest military 

fiona in Europe. The city was founded, 
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Valais, 


master of the Knights, in which is a splendid 
‘armoury, the cathedral, the churches of St. 
Jobn and St. Paul, the latter founded by Queen 
‘Adelaide during hor residence here in 3840, the 
xchange, university, museum, Norary of 66,000 
volumes, ‘barracks, ‘nave 
Tosplaly a oplendlt pubic and several private 
yard, ‘which supplies the elty 





‘with excellent ‘rater, ‘and has ® Tength, of eight 
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(20d w bald miles, o nat one of the least matice- 
(site ctjects of Vaiesta. Three large suber’s, 
Desc en two oplen of lend, project from toe =e 
(custers berbowr, and are commonly caled Berga, | stamephere, Mis ‘=p the waive, wach a= = 
Sermets, and loots. Veictia to the contre at | the momee meumer “7 
‘st ths rest authorities, and the heart of ail | when the handle is 
The trade and commeres of the iland ; mad, as | platen, the clit iste chase the vaive, whic 
‘B noval station of Great Britain in the Modiser- | Gnly wpwards; the ether valve Mics open 
Famemn, ts 2 place of the uimest importance. | the free remains closed, and 
Lncinde 30° Le" north, lengicede 10°31” cam | by the crutual action of the 
Population 60,500. Bes Manta. VAMBRACE—En plate scmonr, tht 

"VALLADOLID, a city of Spain, and capital | which servod ss «| 
f 4 province of the samo meme, weaated on the | low the evow. 
ott Veak of the Zaquevs, 100 miles from Madrid. | “VAMPIRE 
‘he cy has many Haw tatings. wad was the | bt a cedy fod 
Teadenve of the court before ix removal to | nesrly of the sim of 
‘Madrid at the end of the sixteenth century. Its| when’ extended 
aiet buildings are the cathedral, charch snd| the nturic is. faanctahaped, anil bes 
convent of of San Pablo | tall." The bax Bren cm Se. fh sad 
the regal Real, « fine | tiealariy fond of blood. ‘This species 
scructare i the Tuscan order,in which the high | from the other bets in being able 0 T= 
courts of Castles and the | when on the ground, nearly 1 fast as 47% 
Basque ‘university, the | Souetimes they wil bite the erescs sad boss 
beet in Spain an academy of arts, | of fowls while taleep, and sack the lent; i 
museum of "sculpture, collected 
om ihe lst suppres oes The 
‘mamulactares ‘ind woollen statis, 
hats, tinea, Paper, leather, ete. 
The ety te ‘reneral, « 

fan and the see of a suifragan to 

that of Toledo, it was bere. that Columbus 
Ere ed 
Py 
Mehowcan, 25,000 ; also 
nother in the sate of 
ae oo 

rALPARAISO, 7 

of Chil, sty ‘Of Santiago, in 
Tnttade 39° sou Tie 45" west. 
iretching under ucify and long the windings te 
‘under a elif, 

of the dere; the hous are ball of sun-dried Asandeat ve 
ek, streets are well paved, batit con- | fowls generally Me of this. as a gangrene te 
tains very few handsome balidings, the wealthy | gendered in the wound. ‘They tive hors m8, 
Anhabltants dwelling ine snburb called Almen- | tases, and horned cattie, nor is man hime! ® 
ral, and the merchants in another suburb on | cure from their attacks. The wounds 5d 
the clits, Tie harbour ls good and the entrance | they indict are circular, and rather elliptic 
feagy, and the city has a large trade tn ahlpping | thelr diametar is tring, and their depth # 
orn’ and provisions to Callao, Panama, and Sen | perfcial as scarcely to penetrate thecats. 
Francisco. ‘The exports are'wheat, hides, tal- | writers, however, treat the subject more st 
low, copper, gold, sliver, timber, wool, indigo, | ously, and add, that these animals, knowint 
sarieperiie, and drale. ‘The trade has greaty | tadnet that the person they intend to sit 
Increased inca the discovery of gold in Call-| is ina sound slumber, alight near Be 


fornia, The British exports exceed a million 
steribig annually, whilo\tacommerce wth France 
‘and the United States is very considerable. Popu- 
ation 35,000. 

‘VALVE.—Valves are contrivances to admit 


‘of a conical shape fitting in the same way, 
End having fod afised ot topwhlch pened 
through « hole so as guide itn ita ascent and de~ 
‘scent this is the kind of valve used aa a safety 
‘valvo” in steam bollera, but having the pressure 
regulated by a spring of series of weights, 
‘Valves may be made to act against each 
‘er, aan the ome of the pump. By depresing 








been known to sleep from time into eterahy. 
‘ashalle or territory of Tori 

Dounded by Persia, Kars, Erseroaty 
Diarbektr, and Mossul ; and consists of « ity 


the Lake of Van in the centre, eas snsrd 
19,000 square miles, and, besides a small 

wheat, produces fruits, flax, honey, cotton, 
Decco, mber, gall-nuts, ‘and mann. To 
northern portion is inhabited by Armenian Cire 
tians, the south is possessed by the Kool 
Kurds, and the centre of the territory by 


VAN, a fortified city, the ancient Artest 
of Turkish Armenia, and capital of a 
lle, ltaated on the eastern shore of the Latt 


VAN 
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‘Van, and is enclosed by double wall of defences, 

‘Tt basa large trade in the manufacture of cotton 

fabrics, which are very extensively made in the 

ty. Population 24,000, 

Vi IRUGH, Siz Joun (vanbru).—An emi- 
nent architect and dramatist of Flemish descent, 
‘born in 1666; in 1695 he was appointed one of 
‘the commissioners tocomplete Greenwich Palace, 
and soon rose to distinction as an architect. 
‘Some of his most celebrated works are the Earl 
of Carlisle's seat of Castle Howard, the Palace 
of Blenheim at Woodstock, built for the Duke of 
‘Marlborough, and several of our nobles’ town and 
country mansions, "An dramatist, hin most 

- fiportaat produetions were the ” Provoked 
Wife,” “ The Relapse,” and the “ Confederacy 
in 1703 he was appointed Clarencieux king-at- 
arms, and in that honourable office died at his 
‘house in Whitehall, March, 1726. 

VANCOUVER'S ISLAND, one of the most 
Important of the British jon the north- 
west coast of America, off which it lies, sepa- 
Sound aod the Gui of Georgi, and lying 900 

md and aad fy 
miles north of San Francisco. Vancouver's 
‘Island lies im the latitudes of 48° 17’ and 50° 65’ 








north, and ‘between the longitudes of 123° 10° 
and 128° 30” west; has a length of 300 miles, 
breadth of eighty, and an estimated ares ‘of 





toria, the principal settlement, has already 
Decome a town of considerable importance ; 
Inte rumour, of gold having been found oa 
jaland, having 


‘to be- 


‘Rome in the fourth and fifth centuries; and, from 
‘their practice of all monuments of 
‘art that fell in their way, the term has been 


works of the different schools ; 
‘and where he soon became noted for his admirable 


in a singlo day. Vandyico has been con- 
ered thera of ian fn porte pins 
His most celebrated works in this country are, 
‘ Earl Strafford and his secretary Mainwaring,” 
the portraita of “ King Charles and his Queen” 
Henrietta.” He died in London in 1641. 
"VANILLA, & genus of orchidaceous plants, 
natives of tropical America, ‘The ‘of the 
Vanilla aromatica is remarkable for its fragrant 
‘odour and the volatile oil obtained from it, and 


8 


timber, oranges, lemons, hemy 
fames are the chief articles 
produce, and export. ‘The Var ie divided into 
‘arrondissements ; the capital is Draguignap. 
jon 250,000. 
'ARNISH.—Varniahes are solutions of va~ 


is to prevent the bright surface of 
etal from being dulled by the air or damp, 


to give an artificial snee to some 
for instance, if Incquered with yel- 
uires somewhat the appearance 
eral Jo the varnish geno 

sed for paper and % 
gum mastic in oil of turpentine. 
ish is that most 1y used for 
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Prayers of praise are ordered ; the second, er 
opin and chiety coneerang the oiguens and 
cepts, y e 

uties to be observed at gacriices ; the third 
galled “ Samaveds,” a book of maxims contained 
in a kind of sacred pralmedy ; end the fourth, or 
“ Atharvaveda,” @ kind of moral and religions 
stories meant to ald the Gestraction and perdi- 
tion of all enemies, ‘The “ Vedas,” as the 

in called collectively er in the plural, are 
‘posed to have been revealed to 
lowers by ‘and, though divided 
only four heads, the subdivisions of each 
are extremely numerous, 
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‘riteenecveral posto 
ttem sever 

tained his thirteenth year. 
‘varied incidents ef his own We are 
Greatly added to his dramatic resources, a3 
‘affording him with many ‘dven- 
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‘wound gentleman of rank very dangerously in 
‘a duel, and was compelled to fy for 


that he once more Ged from" 


Ee 


his way beck to Spain, e rabeoquenty 
‘the good fortune to be retained in the suite of 





Asparagus, 
as ware introduced about the time 


‘canlifiowers, 
deans, and 
of Charles. 


to 


meanest labourer is now fed with more whole- 


‘VEHMIC (0e-méct), the name by which & 
‘secret orisminal soclety of Germany was distia- 
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aristocracy. Venice is regarded as one of the | ceded by King Pepin to the state, the city being 
finest cities in Europe, and was for many cen. | henceforward. Venice, from the Veneti, 
turies the capital of ‘the first maritime and | who inhabited the coded territory. Pepin, ob- 
commercial state in the world. It conse- | serving that the doge wore no emiblem of office, 
quently contains s larger number of public | took a sleeve from his cost, and placed it om 
Balldinge aod palatial reidencs an any other | Angoio' Bead from tis cent rune the hora 
city in Europe; among the most celebrated of | afterwards worn by the doges. With the dawn, 
ita national fabrics, the first mention must be | of the ninth century began the prosperity and 

‘and | power of Venice. Flero Orseolo Lt, in 990 frat 


‘assumed the title of Duke of Dalmatia, the Dal- 
‘matiang and Istrlans having placed themselves 


F 
j 
I; 
ff 


ty. 
‘Mark—with {taarcades, ts fine and elegant shops 
and cafés, the vast. grandeur of its ducal resl- 
dence containing all thechambers of stato, aud 


& 





age, 

bined Ttalian and ‘Venetian fleets against the 

‘arms for 160,000 men, 4000 pieces of ordnance, | city of Constantinople, the object of the war 

‘and an immense amount of naval and military | being to restore the Emperor Isaac to the throne, 

Fores, with provision and every requstetomain-| from which his nuatural brother Alexie Ange- 
rt 





the ly of all glass sold to Europe; | led him into the cay city. The Venetian 
but this Jong since passed away, and its| share of the ronder ‘was iuamene ; ‘twelve 
chief trade is now confined to the manufacture | culrasses of ‘studded with precious stones, 
af mirrors, Jewellery, artificial pearls, silks, vel- | were assigned to the state, and in the 
rets, and porcelain, treasury of 8t. Mark. Jn the reign of Giovanni, 
‘Huroar. in 1280, gold was first coined in Venice, the coin 
* from the ducal dignity of the prince being called 
‘When ‘Attila, tn the of the fifth | adueat. Venice at this timo was at the height 
yentury, devasted the of Italy with his | of its glory as the first maritime and commer- 
Huns, some of the more wealthy Ro- | clal state in Europe, a the most prosperous of 
‘jnans of the invaded fled with their | nations, and as a leeding military and political 
‘ériatie laganes, nd ‘ere, protected | Fepbie of Gonos already crossing oo ihe 

oo 
rom the invaders, iow hotses in| commerce ofthe sasty wha Venlo eanadered 
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with advantage. About the midéle of the four- 
Seg eomtury Oenoe, simet at the brink of 
ain, by a deaperate ei @ powerfal 
feat, whlch, under “ASmioal Berl, 









‘ventricle, recetving al. she pare boot tent 
it ‘the valve tm the: 7 
Pecmau seneeras 
Pulmonary artery, which oarries ft diety 


goddesses, eqoaly 
Erica eames 
‘and Joy. The fables of her birth are neaiy ss 
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‘VENUS DE MUDICI, « of statuary, 
wne of the most celebrated relics of ancient art, 


‘nd now in the tmperiat ‘as Flovesea, 
nis exquisite piece of -the pro 
{mation of Cleomanes, the son of 1 an 


Athenian sculptor, ssid to have lived 200 years 
5,C_wae— found i680, i elevsn ploeas, in the 
suing of what had been the villa ef Hadriam: 
Civoli, It is from this statue, moat artistieally 
anited, that thove easts have been fashic 
shat now universally il the mind with an’ 


of beanty and 3 
SE Slee enn ae 


EA 
and longitude of 94° 20’ and 99° west, 
Jonge of 800 by & width of $0 mile, and an 
ares ‘square males. rinelpal 

‘Contzscoalca, 


‘jpacco, sugar, cotton, cacao, and live 
state is divided into four departments, subiivided 
into twelve districts. Population, composed of 
‘nixed races of Creoles and Indians, with some 


south-western part of the south shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, in iatitade 19° 11/ north, longi- 
‘tude 96° @ west, ‘The harbour ia a mere road. 





clumebar is an 
pay ia are 

‘sand, from which quicksilver i 
sublimation, ‘The artificial vermilion is a plg- 
ment, of which cimmebar is the basis. 
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‘ore of quicksliver, found princ!- 


mines tn the farm of rnday-look- 


‘Popalation 314,120, 
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‘commercial 
fourteen counties, and was admitted into 


‘VERNET (ver-ne'), the name of a family 
of French historical 


including the 


full 
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‘Dirth the most renowned are Cornelius Nepos, 
Catnllus, Pliny the Elder, Paul Veronese, Blan- 


cchini, ete, Population 60,000, 





‘also applied to the im trait of our 
Savio impresed on « handkerchief during the 
‘time Christ was led to the cross. This relic.is 
said to be preserved among other marvels in St. 


Peter’s at Rome 


‘and queen were led by the mob in triumph to 
Paste Votuelles romaine! uatonantd i 6 


‘hospital. From the ‘centre square, 
lace-an-Chateaa, three magnificent see 


Sceanx. Population 38,000, 

TEBRA, plural Vearxsng, a joint ot 
one of the bones’ of the spine, or long sheath ia 
‘which the continuation of the Cerebellam, knorn 


VERTEBRATA, one of the primary 

of the animal kingdom, including all thowe s1i- 
mals which are farniahed with » rertird 
column or back bone, such as the mammis, 
Dirda, , and flahes, 

18, Luctvs, a Roman emperor who 
reigned ci with Marcus Aurelios fom 
A.D. 161 to 167, in which latter year he died 
from spoplery superinduced by his iazanperss 
‘VERVAIN, a genus of plants belonging © 
the verbena fainllye > 
‘VESPASIAN, or VESPASIANUS, Tr 
Fuavros, a Roman 


i 





obedience to the volce of his generals and army, 
‘Vespasian consented to accept the : 
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of Justice, submitted the 

rigid course of discipline, and 

encouraged in the most liberal manner learning, 

‘At the same time he car- 

arms with 
revolt or 


‘an years Verpasa ded fro saat 


ggeae 
aye 
1358 

fie 

i 

g 

i 

& 


‘smcceeded by hia own son (Titus) 


:SPERS, the evening mass or service per- 
formed in Catholic churches, always indicated by 
fhe tolling of bol, ealled the vesper bel. The 
Steilan ‘was the general massacre of the 


8 
ae 
a 


ev 

"VESTA, ong of the ancient divinities equally 
venerated ‘by the Greeks and Romans. By 
some she was reported to be the daughter of 
Saturn and Res, by others the child of Ops. 
She was a maiden divinity, and, having vowed 
eternal chastity by the head of’ Zeus, was con- 
Soquently accept a the patronen of al igi, 

‘was regarded as the Par. 

Henlarly the fire of the domestic hearth, and 
as the divinity of unfon and connubial 
happiness. A fire burning on a hearth was re- 


garded as her symbol, and each state had its | 08 


mublic hearth or altar, on which a 
Bro was kept burning. “Numa built ber 
temple at Rome, in which her altar was fed 
with perpetual fire attended to by virgins 
dedicated to her service, called Vestals. In this 


temple po males were ever permitted to enter. 
‘Vesta has been represented in a long flowing 
robe with a Yell over her head, ‘8 lamp or 


two-eared vessel in one hand, and a javelin in 








‘have burnt their vast trenches in the mountait's 
aide, The apex of the mountain has the ap- 
pearance of @ truncated cone deeply covered 
with ashes; the extreme top presents the cha- 
racter of a narrow ledge of burnt 
magia 

‘which has a depth of 350 feet 
a fiat plain, nearly halfa mile in diameter. 
SiS hoes gash eo 
sees age ea ee 
tion was in 79, when it overwhelmed and 
Herculaneum, Pompeli, and Stabiz, and 
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eruptions are recorded; the most remarkab] 
which was one in 1036, the rat 

alection of daa; another in“1631; snd again 
in 1779, 1794, 1819, 1834, and 1839, one of the 
most violent. The vine yielding the celebrated 
wine called Lagrima, or Lachryma Christi, is 
only cultivated on the slopes of Mount Vesuvius 


‘VETCA, the common name of a leguminous 
plant of the genus Vicia, among which the tare 
fa consplenous. 

VETO, a Latin word signifying “ I forbid;” to 
rohit to forbid; the relecting volce given to 

8, chief magistrates, and other officers en- 
trusted with the power of granting or register 

‘a measure, by which such person i 
his diagent from the bil, lew, or 
measure, ‘The word was originally used by tho 
Roman tribunes to signify thelr disepprobation 
of any decree, or action of the senate. 
‘To veto a bill is to withhold assant to its becom- 
ing law. The President of the United States has 
the power of putting his veto three times upon 


the same bill, 
VIATICUM, 8 provision for s Journey. In 
Catholic countries isthe sacra or oocher 
Hat aduulnatered to a dying person 8 term Bro 
‘ably derived from a subsidy granted by the 
‘man senate to all officers sent to the 

on state affairs to defray the changes of thelr 


= 
cit 


commission. 
NICENZA,. city of Norther Italy and capt- 
tal of a province of that name, in the govern- 


ment of Venice, It is a walled town, with 
cathedral, and several handsome churches, rich 
{n paintings of the Italian masters, and has seve- 
ral noble palaces, the work of the renowned Pal- 
Indio, Its manufactures are silks, 


damasks, linens, hosiery, bats, 
ware, and gold’ and silver wor! 


35,000, 
‘VICKSBURG, a largo commercial town of 
‘North America, in the state of Missiasippl, sita- 
ated on the left bank of that river, thirty-seven 
miles west-north-west from Jackson, 106 miles 
north-east from Netches, and 400 rorth from 
‘New Orleans, to which, most of the tmportant. 
towns on the Mississippi and its tributaries, #t has 
4 






constant commt by steamboat. Since 
‘the commencement of the civil war now 
in the United States, Vicksburg has become 
place of very great importance. At the latest ac- 
SP alis etal ee eae 
‘ton 6000. 

‘VICTOR EMANUEL II, the 


Sardinia, now King of Italy, was tha 36, 


the a of 





which the Gapdiaiana, assisted dy the French 
‘wader Mapoloos Ilf.,aher a series of woll-fought 
‘bivitles, compelled Austria 40 code Lombardy, 


‘with Sardinia’ 


whioh ‘then became 
Parma, Modena, 


Tae foloring 
xt, and, throwing of 

were added to 
Naples and 


‘their Austrian con- 
Bectioas, the Sardinian crown, 
Fhe revolt of 


? 
E 
? 
3 
i 
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{bls miadstor, and to the patrtot Garfbaldl, wtio, 
Goworor, in'a rash attompt to effect the fist o 
‘these objects, ‘the ceramand of hls sore- 
feign and the anfitoess of the time, hae been, 
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the dn 
Soclased im favour of Vietor Bana: The gold 


subsequently of Sicily | from the firat diecovery in 1961 to 


brought thousands into the settlement, sad 
for some yeare 





iy 
465,769; at the 1 
of sheep in the colony, 
and 184,000 heress. 
213,917,712, 


the weight of 21,761,319 oumces, equivaices 
£1 045.506, or 8 

‘pear of nearl sterling. 
We Tesi, s50679,. "As a locality foe 


, 1862, defeated, wounded, and taken | Kent, 


VICTORIA, a British settlement iu the 
of Australis, formerly called Port 

Philip; bounded on the noreh by the Murray 
River, south by Bass Straits, east by Now 
‘South Wales, and west by Bowth Australia ; Mes 
Votween the iatitudes of 34° and 39° south, and 
Jongitudes of 141° and 150° east, The ‘chief 
‘mountains aro the Austrutien Aips, shutting 
ent Gippe's Land on the esst, and om the west 
‘tho Grampians and Australian Pyreuees. The 
‘chic€ rivers aro the Yarra Yarra, Marrey, Goul- 
Yours, Murrumbidgee, and the Darling. The 
Ywinerals are gol, leed, copper, coal, and man- 
‘anese. Victoria has an aren of 97,000 square 
Taijea ; the total amount of land in ‘the colony 
44 estimated at 52,844,640 aores, of which above 
30,000,000 are available, 23,000,000 unavailable, 
and about 7,000,000 suriferous. The rise of| 
‘Vietoria is one of the most rapid and remarkable 
facts connected with colonial history ; though 
‘Ais, vistted by Colonel Collins and taken pos- 
session of in 1803, it was aot till 1036 that Mr. 
Histeman, with seven Sydney natives and a few 
steck-kecpers, landed st Port Phillip or Aus- 


{alia Felix, that any settlement was attempted. | Maud 


‘Tiuis party was acon followed by other adveo- 


‘regarded 5 and, though mall wanes of gold bad 





to: ‘her for the i 
Sectatecnte nie ere 
death of Wiliam IV., the Princess Victoria was 
neem, June 20th, 1837, and soon 


i 


Frederick Willem of Prose. wes bose 





ont 
on the 9th of November, 1841, his Hich- 
ness Albert Edward, Prine’ of Wa ‘The 


rest of the 


1943; August Oth, 1844; Helens. 
Augasia ‘20th, 1018; Loulse Caro- 
line, Mavch 18th, ieee y Arthur Wiltiam Pwtrick, 


severe 
the death of Her esti- 


mable mether, the of Komt; amd in the 


VIB 
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winter that of her royal consert, the esteemed 
and universally admired Prinoe ‘Alkert, whoee 
sudden snd uattmely death plunged her Majesty 
and family into the profoundest grief. 
‘VIENNA, capital of the Austrian Empire, 
and one of tho finest cities in Europe, capital of 
the archduehy, and the government of Lowor 
‘Anstria, and the seo of an arehbiahop. Vienna 


laid. 01 





in public walks, while beyond this 


Stretches a line of thirty-two of tho suburbs or 





‘old eity 


eburehes 


oral palace, with the richest collection of 
valuable curiosities of any building in Europe; 
the imperial library, contaiuing, fn addition to 
300,000 volumes and many thousand MSS., the 


‘VIGO.—A seaport town of Spain in the pro- 
ane eee en eens 
‘Vigo, and one of the largest "and safest har- 
ours in the north of Spain. Population 6500. 

‘VILLA FRANCA, the name of a great nam 
ber of towns im the’ Kingdoms of Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, and the empire of Brasil. 

Loum Hacror, Maxsuat, a dis 
tinguished officer in the French service in the 
eighteenth century, born at Moline in 1658 
He entered the armny at an early age, and, sery- 
ing ia Holand under the command of Louis KIV., 
soon, earned promotion by his bravery ; 96 





For the next thirty years he was as often em 
ployed in diplomatic as mélitary services, being 
invested with ehief command in either’ capa- 
etty, still rising, however, in military rank. 
In 1703 by his services at the head of the Frencls 
army in Germany, assieting the Elector of Ba- 
varia, and subsequently in Holland, by leading 
‘the treaty of Utrecht in 1718, and the 





the 
‘with Austria, in 1732, in eouection with the 
succession, which once more sent him 
{into the feld of glory; and the mext year, with 
of Mi Général of France, be was. 
sent at the head of the French army to sepyert 
Spanish caneo in Italy, and, though mere 
than eighty years of ago, displayed all the vigi- 


on the 21st Angust, 1808. 
‘YVINCENNES.—A small town of Franco in 
the department of the Seine, three and a half 





celebrated “ Tabula or a map of 
‘the Roman exapire in. the ‘century ; the 
arehbishop’s palace, the Belvidere and Schia- 
briiner, or imperial palace, arsenal, bank, custom- 
house, ‘university, mint,’ and many other fine 
and ina] ‘buildings, including schools, 
thostres, hospitals, palaces, and museums. The 
university—the first school of medicine in Ger- 
many—hes eighty professors and above 2000 
students attached to it, Few cities are sorichly 
‘ornamented with works of art or have such spien- 
did premenades.s Vienna, Of the ten moet tm- 
portant of these places of publie resort the Prator 
{a considered the gayest and most magnificent. 
Vienna, being the centre of the empire, ie also 
the centre of all its trade and commerce, and, 
by means of the line of Danube steamers, has 
direct commanication with se, 
‘Trebizond, and Smyrna, ae well #8 the Levant. 
‘The manafictures are silks, velvets, shawis, 
‘woolten cloths, ribbons, lace, straw hate, carpets 


gold and silver lace, mathematical instruments, 
Teather, paper, jew: ete. Vienna 
{3 connected by railway with all the capitalsand 


‘chief towns on the Continent, and, wita itsgarri- 
som, has & population of 400,000, 
BEB 


mailes from Paris, principally soted for its eastle, 
erected kn the eentre of a wood in 1239, and for- 
merly the resklence of the French kings, but 
more lately used as 8 state . Tt was ‘bere: 


Charles V. died, and also Henry V. of Engiand, 
and, besides being the prison of many illustrious- 





ly Sweaty years he retired to Florence, 
‘repaired to Rome, and then to 
‘under bis. ditareat 


‘He was « most industrions painter, 
‘modern gallerten are considered perfeot 
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gar 
fermenting for three or four 
days wort made of malt; this is then put into 
casks, with the bung-hole left open for several 

‘weeks, or until ft ls thoroughly sour. 
‘VIRGIL, or PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO, 
born near Mantua, 


is ty having been 
onflscated end given with ofuer’ parts of Lora- 
dardy to the soldiers of Octavius Cesar after 
‘the battle of Philippl, he repaired to Rome to 
petition forts restoration. When making the ac- 
‘quaintance of Maecenas, the favourite of Octavius, 


‘the Afneid, the latter work he undertook at the 
desire of Augustus, and expended eleven years 
in its composition, dying, however, before it was 
revised. Conscious of its imperfect state, he 
ordered in his will that it should be burnt. 
‘This command, however, the emperor forbid, 
and, giving the work to three learne’ authors to 
correct, but not to alter by the w tion of a 
word, the’ Zneld was supervised, vat never 
completed, as the unfinished lines in the last 
dooks testify, Virgil died at Brundusium, in 
fhe sfty-firt year of his age, and nineteen years 


‘VIRGINIA, a Roman maiden, the daughter 
of the centurion Virginia, whom Appius Clau- 
ius, the chief of the Decemviri, having become 
‘enamoured of, endeavoured to obtain, by alleging 
‘she was the danghter of a slave belonging to 
one of his clients, a creature devoted to his 

‘Virginia's mother being dead, the distracted 
father, unable to rebut the oath of the slave who 
claimed her as her child, seized a knife from & 
Duteher’s stall in the forum, where the trial 
‘was conducted, and, a8 the’ letors advanced 
to drag the maiden from her parent's arms, 

anged the weapon Into her heart, exclaiming, 
This is to save your honour from ‘the lust of & 
tyrant;" then, rushing to the camp, showed the 
soldiers the Knife stained with his child's blood, 
and called upon them to avenge the insulted 
honour of thelr wives and daughters. The 
soldiers immediately eelzed thelr arma, and, 
marching to Rome, at once put an end to the 
hateful Decemvirate, B.C. 449. 

‘VIRGINLA, the most northern of the Southern 
States of the American Union, bounded on the 
north by Pennsylvaniaand Maryland, from which 
Ins separated by the Potomac} south by North 








wealth of Virginia is very great, and embraces 
gold, copper, lead, iron, coal, salt, lime-stone, and 


marble, Tie most important towns aro Hich- 
mond, the capital; Norfolk, Petersburgh, and 
Froderickaburgh. Virginia was the seat af the 
‘rst colony settled by the English in that 
of America known as the States, and named 
in honour of Queen Elizabeth. 'It was the 
Dirth-place of Washington, Joined the Union 


having declared for the Confederates. 

tion in 1850, incInding slaves, 1,432,000. 
‘VIRGO, in astronomy, the Virgin, one of the 

twelve signs of the zodinc, being the sixt 

‘Arles. Virgo is represented with an ear 

in her hand, and hence called Signum Ceres. 


Apica Virginis. 
‘VISHNU.—In Hindoo mythology, one of the 
three principal divinities of the Primurti or 





- NISTUL AS ne of the: lange rivers of northern 
, whi, rising at the base of the 
thier Mountatns in Acatrian Seals, flows eat. 


‘Thorn, when bending north-north-east it ter- 
minates in the Baltic by two branches, the 
smaller entering the Fresche-Haff; the larger, 
‘after again dividing, ends its course by one 
entering the Fresche-Haff, and the larger of 
the two discharging into the Baltic to the north 
of Dantzie, the whole river having @ course of 
550 miles. 

VITELLIUS, Avivs.—A Roman emperor, 
who descended of a noble family, held many 
important posts in the army under the Em 
perors Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, to each of 
whom he made ‘hiaiself acceptable by his mag- 
nificence and Iuxurious habits, Upon the murder 
of-Galbs, A.D. 69, while in’ command of the 
German army, the legions hailed him as-em- 


peror. 
‘Vitellins, accepting the purple, at ance des- 





patched force to oppose and suppress the 


VIT 
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claims of Otho, who at the same time had been 
saluted by the army of Italy. Oth 
deing defeated, fell on bis sword, when Vit 
ins ‘advanced’ undisputed master to Rom 
‘where he resigned himself to a course of glut- 
tony, extravagance, and profusion that, were it 
‘not well authenticated, would be deemed im- 
Possible. Upon the news of Galba’s murder 
Teaching Syria, the legions of Palestine at once 
proclaimed their beloved general Vespasian 
emperor, upon whieh ong of his eutenants 
commanding in Pannonia led his army against 
‘he voluptaaty, and, encountering his forces near 
the town of Cremona, gave him « total defeat, 
upon which the cltizens of Rome, disgusted 
withthe frightfal sensuality of their sovereign, 
wished to the palace of the Cusars, drags 

Thm into the sles, and seuurged ies to death 
with sticks, as they would have done an unclean 
Deast; and after subjecting his body to every 
indignity that rage, disgust, and contempt could 
perpetrate, finally flung the bloated corpse into 
PhevTiber, afer a reign of eleven months and 
nineteen days, A.D. 69. 

‘VITERBO.—A city of the Papal States, the 
capital of a province of the same name, and the 
‘seo of a bishop, situated on the road between 
Florence and forty-two miles north-west 
of the latter elty. in the cathedral of this city 
Frince Henry of England was astasinated by 
Gay de Montford, 1230,and in one of the squares, 
‘of Viterbo Fredetick Barbarossa, the emperor, 
hrumillated himself by holding the stirrup of the 
hnanghty English Pope, Adrian IV. Population 


SSOITRIOL A soluble sulphate of elther of 
the metals.” There are consequently several 
Sito a eupnate fac lu tila suphate 
vitriol, a le of rine; blue vitriol, a 
of copper ; green vitriol, w sulphate of tron; and 
‘red vitriol,a saulphave of cobalt, ‘The term vitriol 
is also generally applied to the corrosive fluid 
known as ‘acid (which see), sometimes 
called oll of vitriol. 

‘VITTORIA.—A clty of Spain in the 
‘of Alava, twenty-eight miles south-east of Bil- 
bao. Itisa large well-built town, with man- 
fhotares of bras, capper, anc on, potery; 
furnitare, candles, leather, silks, shoes, hats, and 
confectionery. The town is celebrated as the 
neighbourhood where, on the 1st of Jane, 1813, 
‘the British army under Lord Wellington de- 
feated the French commanded by King J 
Bonaparte and Marshal Jourdain. It was 
Slorious victory that obtained for Lord Welling- 
‘ton his feld-marshal's baton. Population 15,000, 


poNEADIMR, «government, of Russa, in 
jurope, bounded on the north by the govern- 
‘mentsof Tver, Yaroslav, and Kostroma; south by 
Riazan ; east by Nijnel-No and west by 
‘Moscow ; les between the latitudes of 54° 58” 
‘and 57° 11’ north, and longitudes of 37° 42’ 
and 43° 20 east, and has an area of 18,300 
square miles. The rivers of chief note ‘are 
‘the Oka and'Kiasma, A large portion of the 
Jand 1s morass, and the part under cultivation 
remarkably small, compared with its extent of 


Pe 1,371,000. The capital of 
Tho govermmont la Visca, one of the oldest 
cities of Russia, and from 

fourteent 














the twelfth to the 
ith centuries the capital of the grand 
‘duchy of Rusa, Population of the city 8000. 


VOLGA.—A river of Russia, and one of the 
largest in Europe, being only’ second to the 
‘Danube in the volume of ita water. It rises om 
the frontiers of Tver and Novgorod, in latitude 
57° north and longitude 33° 1 at an ele- 
vation of 550 feet above the 











Sea by sixty or 


renty mouths, bh 
reat intarvapted by shat, ts navigable oe 


barges of 1200 tons, for more then four-fifths of 
ite course, For shx months of the year it is 
frozen over, but from May to June, in conse- 
‘quence of the melting of the snow, and thawing 
of the fe, the river is ao greatly swollen that 
large ships can navigate its stream from Tver to 
Aatrachan. No river in the world is more abun- 
dantly stocked with fish than the Volga, many 
thousand vessels being employed on its waters 
in fishing, ‘The fish most numerous in this river 
‘are the sturgeon, carp, pike, and salmon; the 
pike frequently attaining an extraordinary size. 
‘VOLNEY, Constantive Fuancors Caasex- 
sosur, Cowre Dx.—An eminent French writer, 
orn in the province of Anjou in 1757, and died, 
in 1820. ‘Though the author of several works of 
importance on travels and travellers, the lan- 
guage of the east, the climate and soil of 
America, and others, that by which he is more 
particularly known’ in this country is his 
* Ruins, ou Meditations sur les Revolutions des 
Empires on Volney® Ruin of Empires. 
‘8 government of Enropean Rus- 
sia, and next to Archangel the largest in the 
empire; it is bounded on the north by Archan- 
gel, south by Viatks, Kostroma, and Yaroslav: 
east by the Ural Mountains, parting it from 
Siberia ; and west by Novgorod and Alonets ; lies 
Ddetween the latitudes of 88° 307 and 64° 40’ north, 
‘and the longitudes of 38° 20’ and 69° 40’ east, 
and has an area of 143,000 square miles. Thé 
surface of Vologda is one immense aa 
plain, except towards the east, where 
the Urale run into the land, and’ make 
toa at tines moateluoua’ The al sooty 
moderately fertile, producing barely sufficient 
Darley, oats, and rye for the sustenance of the 
inhabitants. The chief rivers are the Petachora, 
Dwina, and its affiuenta, the Suchona and Vaga. 
‘Tho, climate Ja severe, and the population 
‘Also the name of the capital city of the go- 
‘vernment, situated on a small river, an affluent 
of the Sachona—the Vi which gives name 
both to theelty and the government. Popnlation 


14,000. 
‘VOLTA, in Italinn music, signifies that the 
part is to be repeated two, three, or more times. 
‘Also an old three-timed air peculiar toan Italian 
ance called the volta. 
YOLTA, Ainaurino, « celebrated Tatian 
‘ataral philosophy, ven 
tert anne erie BMT 
of the discoverer, the Voltaic ple. "Alessandro 
‘Volta, descended from a noble famtly, was born 
at Como in 1745, where he recelved his edu- 
cation, and in 1774 was appointed professor of 
natural hy im the University of Paviay 
and it was there, while holding that chair, he 
made those discoveries in connection with gal- 
vyanlam and electricity that rendered his name 50 





lustriows, “After retaining his gown for thirty 
years, Voita resigned hls appointment, and, 
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7 and 1 
‘to Frederick of Prossia, who conceit 
‘an opinion of the literary envoy that 


ing hts 


of which he ‘up a close lence. 
After a career of great vicisaltade he retired to 
Switzerland, where he years in 


capital, where he waa recetved by 
generation with. extraordinary d 

of delight’ the court, however, and the clergy 
ignored his presence. Whether the fatigue of 
his journey or 
‘had once been the 


the mew 
8 






some posts, however, fx his workahop on Oa 


given him for his wife. Valcsn io: 
bearded, covered with dust and soot, and 
ing the fires of his forges; or else in the 
forging Jove's tlunderboits, 


‘blow. 
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W, the twenty-third letter of the Enettsh 
alphabet, tekes its form and name from the 
union of two v's, a double ¥ being the form of 
the Roman capital U. W is usually ranked 
among the consonants, though more properly 
longing to the vowels; fe formed by opening 

‘the mouth with a close eircular position of the 
lips, resembling the sonnd of ou in Frerich, the 
of the Italians, Spaniards, and Gerutans, and 
the diphthong oo in our own Tanguage. At the 
‘end of words, when preceded Uy a or 0, it often 
silent, as in fave, Law, ster, ow; and ‘also silent 
when tt ‘ras In wrath, wreck, wrist,ete. 

lowed by H it ts always aspirated, as in 
when, whence, whether. ‘Though regarded as an 
‘oceasional vowel, to has to vocal power, unless 
‘accompanied by éne of the proper vowels. As an 
abbreviation W. stands for test, W.N.W. toest- 
nor th-swest, ani W.S.W. eest-south-teert. 

WAGRAM, 0 village of Lower Austria, on 
the Jeft bank of the Rossbach, eleven miles 
north-east from Vienna, a sitnation famous on 
oconnt of the vitory gained here by. the 

‘rench under Napoleon L., on the 6th of July, 
1808, over the Austrians, ‘cominanded by the 
‘Archduke Charles—a battle that opened Vienna 
+0 the French, and led to the subsequent treaty 
of Schiinbriinn. 

WAIF, in law, aything found, the owner of 
which is not knéwa; more particularly stolen 
‘g00ds, waived or seattored by a thief in his fight, 
‘the better to eseape detection or capture. 

‘WAITS, a term formally applied to a band of 
hired or retained minstrels, engaged by or ap- 
Pertaining to an lustrions family, whose duty 
‘was to attend upon their employers, and regu- 
Jarly sound the watch or ththe throngh the hours 
‘of the night. In soate of our older dramatists 
the night watch are mute to chant the hour 
accompaniefl by a kind wf moral warning, of 
‘which the following s a liteeal copy :— 








‘Those who aro olf enough/to remember the 
old night watch, or Charley,” as he was called, 
‘must beat in mind the chentiig note in which 
he apprised the drowsy timates that it was 
“*half-paat two ahd a Aretly morning ;” both 
examples of the waite of the aristocracy brought 
down to the vetnmonalty, “In still more modern 
‘use, the term meats the fftierant minstrels who 
at night, for some weeks antecoent, give noticed 
‘of the approach of Christmés, by tunes on instra- 


‘ments, ending by a larger or shorter benediction 
‘on the people of the street ot house beforewhich 
ey perform. 


'AKEFIELD, a large and handéome town 
‘of Yorkshire in the West Riding, nine miles 
from Leeds. The streets are straight, spacious, 
ahd well-built; the principal objects of archi- 
‘tectural betes are kot glove chareh of Geli 
structure, a large marl lace | 16 style, 
the house of correction, a free grammar school, 
@ fine stone bridge over the Calder of the four- 
‘teenth century, assembly rooms, and several 
Aiterary and scéntife intatious, charities, and 


alonatic asylum. The manufactures consist of 
woollen cloths chief, with yarn, and a few 
other coarse fabrics. ‘The trade in'corn ts one 
of the most considerable in the riding, end in~ 
deed in the whole county; the banks of the 
Calder being lined for some distance with im- 
mense Warehouses for the bonding of corn. 
‘Wakefield returns two members to the Houte of 
Commons from 962 registered electors, and a 
population of 23,%81. 

WALCHEREN, & sinall Dutch island in the 
Germar. Ocean off the mouths of the Schelat in 
the province of Zealand. It is a low marshy 
island, about eleven miles long, by ten wide, and 
protected from the encroachments of the sea by 
ramparts of earth or dykes. It contains only 
one small. town, defended by forts, which the 
English took when, in 1809, the unfortunate ex- 
pedition known as the Walcheren Expedition 
ianded here preparatory to the intended opera- 
tions on the mainland. In the few weeks the 
troops lay encamped in thts ague-stricken island, 
oneof thefinest armies that ever left this country 
vas completely lsorgalsed, and 7000 of iis 
‘men perished df fever.” Population 45,000. 

WALDEMAR, the name of three renowned 
Kingsof Denmark. Waldemar I., whocame to the 
throne about the year 1140, and for his conquests, 
policy, and legal enactments obtained tho title 
Of Great, died in 1181. Waldemar If, one of 
the greatest warriors of his age, ascended the 
throne in 1202, and, after a splendid career 
of victory, had the’ misfortune to be taken 
Prisoner, siw all his conquests wrenched from 
him, and his splendid army annihilated ; he 
@ied’ A.D. 1241. Waldemar IT. attained tho 
crown in 1396, and soon after sold three of the 
finest provinces appertaining to the kingdom to 
the Teutonic Knights, equipping a powerful 
fleet and army with the money paid for them. 
‘The Hanewatic agus, boworer, jsious of ny 

mn power ig A navy but them~ 
selves, found cause for a rupture, which ended 
in the total destruction of the Danish marine, 
Died 1273. 

'WALDENSES, a name given to the inhabi- 
tants of the eastern or Italian side of the Cot- 
‘wan Alps, in the province of Pinerolo, and who 
fare remarkable aa having formed from time im- 
‘memorial a connection distinet and opposed to 
that of the Church of Rome, even when popery 
‘was elsewhere the orthodox religion of Burope— 
at antagonism that exists even to this day un- 
abated in any point of its heresy, so called. 
Tho Waldenses are esteemed for the purity of 
theie morals, their Calvinistic tenets, and having 
preserved without change their primitive faith. 

2 ppecrates aint petits uel 
en ee almost 8 8, 
bounded om the orth, south, and west by the 
‘St, George's Channel, the Trish Sea, and the 
Bristol Channel, and for # vensiderabie portion 
of the east by the Severn and Dee, and by the 
counties of Chester, Salup, Hereford, and 
mouth. Wales contains 7425 square miles, and 














4s divided into north and soitth, tlie whole being 
mubdivided into twelve eeunties; the former 
Atrison containing, Angleee, Carnarvin, Den- 
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digh, Fuint, Merioneth, and Montgomery ; and 
‘the bouth, Brecknock, Cardigan, Carmarthen, 
GiaVales bas beet Popded a the’ Siteriand 
. a ‘as the Switzer! 
of England, and is by far the most mountainous 
portion of Souther Britan i continued ranges, 
Nerscctod by numerous deep ravines and wide, 
spreading valleys, presenting some of the most 
vVarled scenery to be found in the whole island, 
combining ® sublimity, grandeur, and beauty 
of hardly t0'be surpassed in Eu 
for its rugged and romantic charms 
‘Cambrian range includes the entire system 
‘Welsh mountains, each offshoot receiving & 
distinct name from the culminating polnt of its 
anges; of these the moat celebrated are Snow. 
1080 peak 1s 3571 feet above the sea 
Cader Idris, or “Arthur's Seat,” 1900; Plin- 
limmon, 2566; and the Black Forest Range, 
‘whose culminations at the Beacons of Carmar- 
then and Brecknock are respectively 2890 and 
2900 feet, “Snowdon, the highest mountain in 
South Britain, is almost always covered with 
clouds, but when clear affords a most magnifi- 
Cent prospect. Plinlimmon runs right across 
fhe principality from cast to wost dividing the 
forth and South Wales. | The 








cattle, vast droves of a small serviceable horse, 
‘numerous flocks of sheep, and goata in numbers, 
both wild and domesticated, are reared on the 
hills or from the rich pasturage of the valleys. 
‘The minerals of Wales are extremely abundant: 
‘that great source of our national wealth and 
Prosperity, coal, is found in nine of its twelve 
counties; iron is abundant ; copper is found in 
some localities of admirable quality; lead is 
procured in all the northern counties, and silver 
in different places, Umestone, marble, slate, 
fand several valuable clays and foams. Merthyr 
‘Tydvil, Aberdare, and Rhuabon are 
the great manufacturing centres. Woollen has 
long been considered the staple article of Welsh 
masnfacsure; damnela stockings, socks gloves, 
ry generally are amoni ‘most 
Important items of thisnature; linen and cotton 
clothe, twist, with hardware, iy in tron 
‘and copper, embrace the articles of 
‘manufacture, ‘The improvements that the last 
sixty years have effected in England have in- 
‘fluenced the general aspect of affairs in the 
Principality ; good high-roads have been made 
in all directions, canals have united rivers and 
ened up communications with, all the centrog 
English trade, while railroads now intersect 
‘the country in all directions, 


‘Huwrony, 
In the time of the Romans Wales was in- 


habited by three races or tribes of Celts or an- 
lent Britone-the Silures, Demata, and the 





Ontovices. Deterred by thelr mountain fat: 
‘nesses, the Romans seem never to hare invelel 
the northern part of the country, and probaly 
only advanced a short way into the south ; fl 
‘was near the borders that they 
Caractacus, at the head of his Silures, the 
habltanta of South Wales, defeated his army, 41 
took him prisoner. Upon the invasion of te 
Saxons in the sixth century numbers of Be 
Britons fled to Wales for safety—a reves 
which the Saxons did not attempt to follow th, 
‘Monmoath und Hereford being the only ports 
of what was then regarded as Cambria which 
acquired by conquest. The first King of Wales 
of whom history treats was Edwall, who el 
about A.D. 690. Contemporary with Alfred the 


Saxons, and subsequently the Normans and tt 
Welah were perpetual. 
‘the Confessor, carried 
the country, and, driving the Welsh to tet 
mountain tops, starved them into a submis: 
Henry I, however, was the first who 
barriers on the frontiers, and, by establishing 
‘western marches, attempted fo shut them in: tis 
event occurred in the reign of Grifith, the 
King of Wales, 1137 ; from that time the ute 

prince only was given to sovereigns of Wale 


Wolk Womens 


Exactly a hundred years later, Llewellyn, Pris 
fof Wales, sought protection “from Henry Ti; 
but the peace obtained was soon broken. Hy 
the usual inroads of the turbulent Welsh & 
Ber TER, Naty SE pe 
Jen ward T., weary. 
Hate of warfare, "marched into Wales, 
entirely conquered the principality, which ¥ 
‘annexed, 1984, to the crown of . 


‘then, to conclllate the inhabitants, he crested * 
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infant son, born at Carnarvon, Prince of Wales, 
making the title henceforth’ that of the heir 
apparent, Tewas not, however, tl therelgn of 

fenry VILL, 1535, that Wales firstsent members 
to Parllament, or the laws were assimilated to 
those of England. The Welsh are very fond of 
music and poetry ; familly distinctions are held 
in great estimation, and no nation of Europe 
osiomes more ancient traditions. Population 
1,100,000, 

WALES, New Soura, « colonial territory. 
Pertaining to Great Britain in Australia, and 
‘within the last few years, dating from the pre- 
tent time of 1862, included all the discovered 
Jands lying along the eastern seaboard of the 
continent of Australia or New Holland; though 
its limits were supposed to lle between the ex- 
‘treme southern point of the coast at 39° 76, and 
extend to 26° south, and from longitude 141° 
$0 1520 60’ east. “These limita have, however, 
‘been very much reduced of late years, & 
of ita south and south-western region having 
deen from It to form the most prospe~ 
ous settlement in the Australasian region—the 
‘colony known as Phillip's Land, Australia Felix, 
but now as Victoria: and another tract on the 
eastern side and to the north, ealled Cooksland 
or Moreton Bay, but now known as Queensland, 
extending almost indefinttely north from the 
Intitude of 32° south. Within the above limits, 
tthe colony has an estimated area of 53,100 aqnare 
miles. ‘The Blue Mountains, with an altitude of 
from 3000 0 4000 feet, traverse the country al- 
most in a line north and south, averaging from 
thirty to Afty miles from the coast. ‘The three 
most important rivers are the Murray or Hume, 
and its affluents,the Darling, Condamine, Gwydir, 
‘Peel, and Castlereagh ; the next in importance 
is the Macquaire, and its tributaries, the Cude- 

‘and the Erskine, and, lastly, the Murram- 
Slagee, snd. ita” atiuen, the Lachlan. ‘The 
climate is unsurpassed for salubrity, the heat, 
even in summer, never being intolerable, and 
the colds of winter by no means severe,” The 
soil is remarkably fertile; the animals’ those 
‘common to the continent, the marsupial being 
the mostextraordinary ; the birds are numerous 
and of gorgeous plumage, but generally mute 
or songless”” Hideous ‘and strangely-formed 
fish Annable the waters and adjacent ea while 
serpents of great length, spiders, and other in- 
sects of excessive size, infest the undergrowth or 
inbablt the trees and'scrub. 

‘New South Wales is divided into the nineteen 
counties of Bligh, Brisbane, Durham, Gloucester, 
‘Wellington, Philip, Hunter, Northumberland, 
Roxburgh, Cook, Cumberland, Bathurst, West- 
moreland, » Georgi, King, Argyle, 
‘Murray, and St. Vincent; Sydney, the capital 
‘of Cumberland, being the metropolis of the 
colony. Bathurst, Brisbane, Liverpool, Mait- 
Jand, Newcastle, Paramatta, and Windsor are 





Victoria; but, though the agriculture of the 
colony is a very important feature, it is as a 
sheep and stock grazing colony that New South 
‘Wales in chief for its wealth and pros- 
perity. Vast tracts of the colony are let by the 
year to the squatters, each paying to the state 
‘about fifty shillings per annum for a run or 
extent of land sufficient to grazo about 1000 
sheep, or in other words 4000 or 6000 acres. 
‘The increase in stock within the last ten or ff- 
teen years, seems incredible : in 1846 the colon; 


| contained eight millions of sheep, nearly « mil- 


Vion and & half of cattle, and 88,000 horses, 
while in the same year the yleld of wool was 
13,509,413 1b, all of which, to the value of 
£664,793 was exported home. 

The ent is Vested in & governor, a 
council of four members, and legislative council 
of thirty-six members; twelve nominated by 
the governor, and twenty-four by the comma- 
nity. New South Wales is divided into the 
loceses of Newcastle, Sydney, and Melbourne, 

lation 222,000. 

-ALHALLA,— Among the Scandinavians, the 
‘Walhalia was a palace of immortality, inhabited 
by the soulsof heroes slain in battle, and, like the 
seventh heaven of the Mahommedans, a paradise 
of ecstatic bliss and sensual happiness. Also the 
name given to @ modern Pantheon, erected by 
the Germans, near Ratisbon, on the north 
of the Danube, and celebrated for ita architec- 
tural beauty. The building is consecrated to the 
orthes of the fatherland from the remotes, 

, and embraces Kings, heroes, warriors, 

osophers, authors, artists, and painters, 

WALLACE, Stn Wittuss, a Scottish hero, 
and one of the most celebrated patriota of modern 
history. Deeply grieved at the humiliation of his 
country, oppressed and insulted by the haughty 
Edward, he took every opportunity, even while 
's youth, to injure and destroy the English, and, 
having attacked and slain an officer of ‘some 
importance, fled for shelter to the woods and 
caves, and, being outlawed for his crime, he re- 
mained in’ hiding, till having collected a body 
of determined patriots like himself, he sallied 
font on parties of the wi ting Engiish, 
and svon committed 20 many acta of audacit 
that his name decamoa word of alarm to 
enemies, and one of hope and confidence to his 
countrymen, who soon flocked to him in such 
numbers, that he was enabled to take the field 
and drive the English from all the northern 
counties, and in a well-fought battle at Stirling 
gained the field, and freed the kingdom as far as 
‘the Forth, from the enemy. ‘These services roused 
the spirit of the nation, and Wallace was made 
commander of the Scottish army and regent of 
thekingdom, Edward hastened from France to 
appre thie, dangerous revolt, but, before 
could reach the north, Wallace had ravaged the 
Dorder and burned and taken several towns. 
Edward, however, overtook the Scottish army 
‘near Falkirk, totally defeated it, and once more 
anly betrayed by a compenten, and etvered 
ase! companion, ani 
‘prisoner 19 Edward, who sent him in chains to 








‘and | London, where he was ignominioualy executed 








about 1270. 
‘WALLACHIA, one of the Danubian pro- 
Yincws, Bounded cn the ners by Transylvania 
tube, 
ating Mf from Bulgaria; east by the Danube; 
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and west by the Danat of Croatia; and has 
‘an area of about 27,000 square mites, "Upon the 
north and west Wallachia i@ mountainous, but 
nearly all the rest of the country consists of vast 
plains, occasional woods, and large morasses; 

mut, though the soll i» probably the finest 
in Europe for the growth of grain of all sorts, 
no attention has been paid to agriculture, the 
morasees being left undrained, and no care taken 
to clean the land or make if productive. The 
Danube, which forms. nearly balf the boundary 
‘of the provinee, with the Alt, Aluta, Salomnitza, 
and Sereth, are the chief rivers. The products 
‘are wheat, ‘maize, beans, and peas. The popu- 
Jation is extremely mixed, but the majority 
Delong to the Greek chureh, 

Wallachie anclently formed a part of Dacia, 
and in the fifth century became a portion of 
the dominions conquered and possessed by the 
‘Huns. In the fifteenth century Mahomet II. 
subjugated the whole country and annexed it ax 
& province to the Turklsh Empire, and for the 
‘next two centuries it frequently became the battle 
ground between the Turk and Christian, more 
especially between the Porte and Russia. In 
1880 it was placod under the protection of 
‘Russia, Turkey holding but a questionable au- 
fhorty over the principality, which ig governed 

y 4 native prince or hospodar. Population 
abont 2,000,000. id 

WALLENSTEIN, Atsuer, Dore or 
Macxzaynsno ano Cour ov WALDsTziN, one 
Of the most celebrated of the imperialist generals 
in the seventeenth century, was the son of a 
wealthy Bohemian noble, ‘and born in that 
country about the year 1683. In his youth he 
Fepaired to Italy, where he studied phllosophy, 
astronomy, and the solences then in Yogue, and 
Would have become an adept in the abstruse 
dootrines then 20 generally believed in had not 
‘the condition of his country called him from the 
study of the ooenlt sciences to the practice of 
War. As s soldier and leader he gained honour 
tho Tarn, who had Penola ines Mangus 

, who had penetrated into Hungary. 

From this "ume be’ devoted: himself tothe 
service of his country, and in a few years 
Fote to be regarded as the most popular and 
consummate general in Europe; his. vast 
Wealth, immense estates, and extraordinary 
Popularity giving him a power and influence 
ly less than sovereign, He became in a 

few. years the main-stay aud. support of the 
Amperial cause, and, both alone and in conjunc 
tion with Tilly, obtained several victories, and 
more than once raised the empire frem the 
Yerge of rain by his counsel and skill as com- 
mander. For these services he received the 
Gukedom of Mecklenberg, and’ immense tracts 
of land both in Bohemia’ and Hungary. His 
ower and his influence, however, procured for 
‘him many enemtes, to whom his soverelgn, for- 
Ketful of the services ho had rendered, lent #0 
‘an ear that Wallenstein, indignant at 

the coldness of the emperor, tirew up his com 
‘alalon and retired tothe privacy of hepateraai 
estates. Hardly had Walle quitted the 
court of his ungratefal master when the Lion 
of the North, as he was called—Gustaras 
Adolphus of Sweden—Invaded the empire with 
his Protestant army, and carried such defeat 
and rain into the heart of tha imperial domi. 


nlons, that the Emperor Ferdinand, seeing his | ragged 





generals sian, hls armies routed, and » bag 
‘advaneing’on his capital, was compel 10 
iuxplore Wallenstein—the man he had so e«p7 
Injured—to retarn, and not only save the ea 
pire from rain but his sovereign from humilt- 
tom. Having obtained his own terms from the 
weak and ungrateful Ferdinand, Wallenstein 
raised hie banner, and so much was he beord 
by-the soldlery that in less than soven days bt 
hhad armed and equipped 50,000 men at bis ora 
cost, and, advancing against the soccesi 
enemy, drove Gustavus ous of Bavaris, a, 
following him into Saxony, forced hin 
Laten to hazard a pitched ‘battle, In whic 
though the impertallats were defbated, the deh 
of Gustavus, who fell in the moment of viewy, 
was considered an ample equivalent, Te 
death of the Swedish king made the rest of 
the war easy, and by Wallenstein’ vigianat 
the empire was again saved. Ferdinand, cox 
mote fraly seated on his throne, again be 
came enviows of the man to whom he ore! 
both ie and crown, and, taking offence st ie 
devotion of Wallenstein’s officers, accesed ther 
chief of treason, and issued an order to Wie 
‘im: dead or alive. Upon this Wallenstein tet 
with a party of friends to the Castle of Beet, 








nent and musical of oar English poets 
seventeenth century. Waller was bern # 
Coleabill, Hertfordshire, in 1696; was educated 
at Bton and King’s College, Cambridge; it 
youth was-a page to James I., and at the 
‘age of eighteen is said to have entered 
‘ment. It would be well for the fume 

‘f we could separate his polltical 
cal life, for while we despise the 
‘applaud the other. On the breaking 
civil war Waller ostensibly adhered to 
lamentary or stronger side, while he 
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entered into a plot to selze the city in the 
name. 
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For this offence he was arrested 
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allowed not only his freedom, but the privil 
after a time, of resuming his seat in the 
of Commons. After an ode on 
Cromwell, an ‘elegy on his death, 
oe on the restoration of “Gharies TL, 
making his peace with the Royalists, 
again returned as a momber to Parliament 
‘The poems ‘remarkable fr 
posse of lange eae an any be ire! 
of a large estate, a 
being ined by tho Honbs £1000, Rept a 
house ; and, away fram London, appears ta 
been a worthy country gentleman. He died it 
the ninety-second year of bis age, A.D. 
WALNUT.—The of Hl 
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mative of North America; a fow are East 
“Indian ; ane species—the common walnut—is a 
‘native of Persia and Cashmere ; another of the 
-Cancasus ; and a third of the West Indian islands, 
‘They are now very widely distributed, The 
‘ruit of the walnut tree is a universal favourite ; 
‘the kernel ofthe nut, which is externally of.cor- 
-Tugated form, is contained within an oval-shaped 
‘hell, and this again is enveloped in a, green 
suak, Tt is when ripe esteemed as a frutt; the 
‘green fruit makes an agrecable pickle, and the 
<expressed oll is somewhst similar to almond, 
‘and used as a finer sort by painters; itis also 
used for cooking and for burning. When the 
eaves and recent husks, in their green state, are 
macerated in warm water, the extract, which is 
‘Migr and astringent, is uied to deeroy insects; 
‘@ permanent dye, imparting to weol 
‘or the skin and nails of the living body a dingy 
‘greenish yellow, which cannot be obliterated 
‘without great trouble. Previous to the intro- 
‘duction of mahogany and.other beautiful exotic 
‘woods, walnut was held in higher estimation 
‘than the-wood of any other Buropean tree. 
WALPOLE, Sin Rosser, a distinguished 
‘Boglish statesman, born in 1676, and who in the 
frat year of the new centary entered the Howse 
‘and commenced that brilliat career whieh, on 
‘the accession of George I., placed him at ‘the 
polltical head of the state, as chancellor of the 
“oudng once fore peridof neatly mei year, 
offlee for a nearly twenty years, 
Sir Robert retired into.privato life, with the title 
(Pf Far! of Orford, and « pension of £4000, ‘Died 
WALPURGIS NIGHT, a German festival, 
‘having its origin in an Baglah lady, Saint Wal- 
purge, sister ef the German apostle Boniface, 
‘whose festival falle on the same day as thet of 
her missionary brother, namely, the-tst of May, 
‘also the commemorative oroasions of St. 
Phiip and Bt. John. ‘The festival of St. Wal- 


in Kagl 


‘outraci ae, dated and, determine. | When 
‘Christianity wos preased on ‘the peo 
‘ple, a few of the heathen Saxons, who refssed 
to their gods, were aecastomed on the 
night of thiedey to meet in secret on the Brocken, 
in the Harts Mountains, and there offer up 
‘their heathen rites to Thor and Woden. To 
‘these Pagan rites enoeeeding generations attri 
‘bated those tions which even to the pre 
‘sent -day are associated with this supposed-to-be- 
haunted mountain,“ Walpurgis Night is conse 
-quenty the fetal of S¢ Fhilp, 8& John, and 
it. Walpurge. See Buocksx. 

WALRUS, the morse, soa-clephant, sea- 
horse, -sea-cow er watson; an amphiblons, 
‘Sltane of ess Arctic wus bellu Yo the Trick 

o 220, to 
chus Retmoras, The moree or wairns resembles 
‘the cal in its limbs and the general form of its 
ody, but is much mare clumsy; it the 
1 exgest ox in sige, attaining the length of 
srrenty foe, and ig covered with a short yellow- 
San hair. Ts head, which is amsall in proportion 
‘to itm body, and fis teeth, constitute its most 
jpecullarities ; there are no incisors or 


‘roject downwards two’ enormous tusks fre- 
uently two feet long, and as white and hard as 











ivory, welghing sometimes thirty pounds. It 
is gregarious, and resorts in vast herds to ice- 
ergs or the ice-bound coast to breed and sleep. 
If attacked, numbers hasten to aseist, and each 
in turn becomes an assailant, and often handle 
‘the boats very roughly. It is valuable on ac- 
count of ita ofl and tosks; the skin makes 
excellent coach traces. 

WALSALL, « market town of Stafford, on 
the banks of the Tyne, and elght miles from 
Earrage priagg, brace von btonaiay ad 
‘carriage 9 iron utensils, 
foundries in both metals. Waleall returns two 
members to Parliament from 1092 registered 
electors, Population 37,762. 

WAMPUM, small shells of various colours 
among the Indians in America, strang together 
‘on strings, or used to embroider the dress and 
‘mocassin, forming a mest artistic and beantifal 
Piece of work ; 20 highly were these minute and 
ony coloured ahells esteemed by the American 

origin that, when worked into lengths ike 
narrow tape, the wampum, as it was then 
Called, pamed current as a'medion of exe 
and, being the only circulating medium, the 
a chief usually carried all his 
Si ee ne ee as 
many wampum To 
nd of embroidered tape. 
APENTAKE, @ Saxon word signifyin, 
Aivision or district of some limited lecallty. 
term is wll applied in Yorkshire for the ‘lace 
ivisions of the different ridings, and signifies in 
‘that county a hundred. 

WAPPENSHAW, a Seotch term formerly 
in use to signify the annual inapection by the 
sheriff of all the persons in his county er district 
capable of arms; avheriff's muster to 
enrol able-bodied men for the service of the 
state, should occasion require the calling out of 
the populace or the enrolment of the militia. 
‘The wappenshaw was usually « gala day, and 
accompanied by games, trials of skill’ and 
strength, and had much the features of a fair. 

‘WARSAW, 8 city of Russian Poland, and 
formerly the capital of the Polish kingdom, si- 
‘uated om the le, being connected with 
‘Praga, its fortified suburb, 
‘Warsaw conaists of an old 
[pendent of ite suburbs; the place is one of great 
nsgulty, thong fow attractions in 

ts streets and. buildings to support its 
aim as a capltal, being, with the exept of 
8 few buildings, wretchedly built. Tae chief 
edifices are the council house, « -collegiate 
church, the barracks, Tamek or palace of th 
ancient kings, now the residence of the Russian 
vieeroy, and containing the dist hall, and all 
the national archives; the Marieville Bassar, 
‘or @ square surrounded with arcades; several 
saiues, some privace palaces of the nobility, 
with the castle and an equestrian statue of 
oben. Ton manaticees a70 roan sa 
soap, jewellery, hata, carpeting, paper, 
nd hosiery: inthe centre o€ al the fadoand 
commerce of the kingdom, and the great entre- 
Pee or She whole ot "Poland. Population 

‘WARWICK, « borough of England, and the 
county town of the shire of the same name. 
Warwick is beautifully situated on the Avon 
‘twenty miles from Birmingham. The town stands 
on an eminence overlooking the, Avon, and is 
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‘a place of great antiquity and extreme beauty. 
‘The main street has still two beautiful gates 
standing, and contains several fine and imposing 
Dulldings, and had at one time as many as six 
parish churches—now, however, reduced to two; 
of al the remains, of antigaty, the castle and 
Beauchamp Chapel, attached to St, Mary's 
Church, claim the first consideration, and have 
‘Deen long regarded asthe chief attractions of the 
town. Tho castle is built on @ rock, on the 
north side of the river, and long anterior to the 
‘Conquest was a place of great importance, and 
is now regarded as one of the most magnificent 
Daronial palaces in England, and forms one of 
the most perfect specimens of Gothic architecture 
in the kingdom, The manufactures are chief! 
‘worsted and silk spinning, hate, etc. Ws 
returns two members to the Commons from 710 
‘registered electors, and a population of 10,589, 
‘WARWICKSHIRE, one of the midland coun- 
tes of England, bounded on the north by Stat. 
ford and Lelcedter, south by Gloucester and 
Oxford, east by Northampton and Lelcester, and 
west by Stafford and Worcester, and has an area 
of 897 aquare miles. ‘The chief rivers are the 
Arrow, Tame, Avon, Leam, Stour, Cole, Swift, 
fost important hn te Kingdom, embracing 
most important 1m, er 
silks, ribbons, hats, watches, and nearly all the 
arms of the country, hoslery needles, fish hooks, 
‘and jewellery. Birmingham and Coventry are 
the ‘two great manufacturing centres. The 
county is divided into north and south, each 
division returning two members to Parliament ; 
‘the former from 6871 electors, and the latter 
from 3470 eletors, and a united population of 
WASHINGTON, Gronax.—This itlustrious 
man was born in the state of Virginia in 1732, 





left school at the age of sixteen, and devoted his | lation 60,000. 
WASHINGTON, the name of 
counties in different states of North 
IASP.—Thia Inect a aoa, bat 
rapacious, upon 
tribes, especially bees and files. Tt ia als fod 
 swoet, ‘tras 


attention to mathematics and land surveying, 
and, having joined the militia, was a major 

‘that arm of the service at nineteen years of age, 
‘and in 1753 had a collision with # small detach- 
ment of the French, and two years later served 
‘as colonel under General Braddock, where, in 


covering the retreat of the forces, he first gave | There 


Proof of the remarkable military talent he 
feazed. In 1709 he resigned his altar appoltt- 


saw must follow, and in 1775 Washington as- 
sumed command over the colonial army. From 
that time till the capitulation of New York 
fand the declaration 


his country were never once shaken, but, with 
calm and resolute bearing under every disad- 


to trlumph and happiness. Having secured 

freedom ‘of his country, he id’ down his 
sword and retired to his private estate at 
Yernon, where he devoted his time to the en!- 
tivation farm and property. Obeyin 
‘eaten vols of te ont, he, tn 1, 


tary | posed of a substance Lik 








1his grateful countrymen. 
the insignia of bis presldential power, and, i- 


TET a vas Saal 
wontiog ‘. 
‘which his wisdom had so materially assistelin 
fe 3 ‘Two Tears Inter, a the age o si 
three, George Washington, the purest patrit 
and one of the most celebrated men of moder 
times, peaceably expired, 1799. . 
WASHINGTON, Crrr or, the political capi. 
tal of the United States of America, and ove 
‘the finest and most regularly built cities of Bt 
‘Union ; situated in the Columbia district, sat 
of Maryland, on the north side of the Potoms, 
‘thirty-five miles from Baltimore, built o 4 
point of land between that river and we 


Creek and ‘by two bridges; ville 
yher up is a third bridge lesding to Alex 
aria, a mile in length. "The principal bide 


Ings’ are the Capitol, consisting of the 
chambers of the legisiature and supreme owt 
of judieature, an imporing building built 0 3 
elevation, and adorned with a facade 

thian columns; the president's 

ft igaoh theatet ets Washlng 

@ gaol, igton 
founded in 1800, and, in the fret 
with the English, was nearly 
naval expedition ‘under Admiral Parker. De 
ring the present civil war it has been more th 
‘once threatened by the Confederates, and i115! 
in a state far from secure or satisfactory. 
‘tude 38° 59 north, longitude 77° 3 west. Poet 
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of honey and yuors and 


‘Britih spect, 






dody “are dotted with 


thelr parents by putting them to deth: 
Cold of winter completes the devasiago, 


at 
not more than one of two brood females sur"? 


‘to continue the race; 90 win OP 


rales have no sting, but the females 
are well provided, and both have 
which seerete the virus that causes #9 
pain when injected. 
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WASSAIL, « liquor used among the Saxons, 
‘made of apples sugar, and al, and principally 
drank at carousals and riotous feasts, Also, a 
‘merry song, festal or convivial meeting. The 
‘Waseail bow! was « large goblet, out of which 
‘the Saxons drank healths at entertainments or 
ublle banquets; bow! formerly eariel round 
‘on New Year's Eve in England. ‘The wamsail 
‘cup was the vessel in which the wassall or drink 
‘was borne from guest to guest at any enter- 
tainment, for each in turn to pledge or drink to 
the company. 
‘WATERFORD, county of Ireland, in the 
rorines of Munster, bounded on the north by 
kenny and Tipperary, south by the ocean, 
east by Wexford, and west by Cork ; has an ares, 
gf, 620 square ‘miles, and a population of 
WATERFORD, a city and sea-port of Ire- 
land and chief town of te county a that name 
on the River Suir, which, Joining the Barrow, 
forms the bay or harbour of Waterford. The 
manufactares are glass, starch, and blue, with 
Breweries and distilerisa ‘The exports in pro- 
‘visions are very considerable. It returns two 
members to Parllament from 1134 registered 
‘electors, and a population of 26,667. 
WATERLOO, « village of Belgium, ten 
mailes from Brussels, memorable as the’ field 
‘where the French wore totally defeated under 
Dake of Wallington, Sly Win, Bios 
ington, Jul . 
'WATER-MILLS are that Kind of mills the 
motion of which is derived from the flow of & 
stroam of water against thelower part ofa large 
‘wheel, provided with paddle-boards similarly to 
the paddle-wheels of ‘steam-veesels, or else by 
the weight of a stream of water falling against 
the upper part of the wheel from a spout or 
trough. The former of these iscalled the under- 
‘shot, and the latter the over-shot mill; the 
former is used where there is a large body of| 
‘water flowing at asufficlently rapid rate, and the 
latter Kind where there is but a emall supply; 
the large wheel being thus driven round, any 
kind of machinery may of course be attached 
according to the nature of the work to be done. 
‘Like windmills, these water-mills are for the 
fetter part superseded by steam power; the 
locality, é:c., must determine which can be nsed 
‘with greatest advantage. 
WATER ORDEAL, a judicial trial by means 
of water of persons accused of witcheraft in 
‘among both literate and iliterate nations 
of Europe in the middle ages; trial by which 
‘the accused person was thrown into « lake, 
, oF river, when, if the physical tmpossl- 





Bilty cocarred of tho vista Aoctng, no was | frase 


Aeclared guilty, as being leaguet with the devil 
or his imps, but if, as was the natural result, the 
ody sank, the person was decreed innocent : a 
cruel that proved a man or woman 
innocent after they had been judically killed. 
WATER SPOUT, a remarkable natural 
phenomenon usually observed over the sea, but, 
sometimes seen over the land. It in 
consists of a dense black cloud, ina 
conical shape from the sky, sometimes, but not 
always, uniting with ding conical 
Sourganraepod eoltma of rapour comocing 
hour-g! jumn of vapour 
‘the clouds in the sky with the surface of the 
me. 





whose great eit aod original genie we owe 
to whose grea lus we owe 
‘the improvement of the steam engine, was born 
at Greenock fo 1736. Under hia father he ac- 
quired aknor of mathematical instrument 
making, and at the age of nineteen set out for 
‘London to acquire a farther insight into his pro- 
fession : here his progress was 20 rapid that he 


where he gradually developed his projects 
inventions, aided by his . Boulton, 
and, after twenty years devoted to bis private 
‘portulta, the triumph was | and the 
steam- ‘and by the of 
the present centary the invention bad become 





quently, 
cited Conve ein 
tn commerce, the common yellow wax, and the 
ie or virgin wax, the liter blag merely the 
former melted into thin sheets and exposed to 
the bleaching powers of aun and water. 
‘Mineral waz is « bituminous substance found 





fs performed by machinery, 
for the proguction ‘of what are called “texte 
fabrica,” is far too complicated to be here de 
seribed in detail, the machines which are used 

ted contr 


wi 

being amongst the most complicat 

ances of men's hands. Tn plain ‘weaving, of 

‘which linen of calico may be the examples, the 

Yara or threads simply coe each other, ing 
‘w! 


alternately above and below. The thread’ 





requit uantity and length, on @ 

Sarees aors oe 

ide by side, and attached to 

byradoy near the en th 
ie; near 

te caled eddies, wl 

stitched in an up 


of the other heddle, alternately, thus:—first « 
thread through of one heddle, then 
‘another through a loop of the other heddio, and 
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WEDGWOOD WARE, a pecaliar kind of 
‘semi-ritrified pottery, without much superficial 
‘ont of ing all kinds of 


chemists meade of this 
Soliris ‘mules of reagered ba 
‘boon, of ato yearn, brought to an extraordinary 
Sagres of poreton ait ‘ous, amt 
any 


‘wasborn i iveland fn 1769, and was the younger 
‘Srother of the former, being the third son of the 
‘Berl of Mornington. ‘From Haoa, he was sent to 
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WER 
‘called ‘and the town residence of 
‘Apsley House, in iy, while at different 





‘times subsequently he received the appoint- 
ment of constable of the Tower, commander- 
in-chief, lord warden of the Cingue Ports, and 
several other miner offices. From the year 1820, 
the Duke of Wellington, up to the tine of his 
sath, vas mare or less actively engaged in the 
political affairs of the.country, elther as chief or 
Coadjutor with others of his own party, display- 
ing through every political change the same 
clear- iness, penetration, and de~ 
Sermination which hed cheracterid ‘him as a 





‘ceremony of his interment in the crypt of St. 
‘Cathedral 


Paul's exceeding in sdlemnity any 
witnemed by the generation. 
‘ew warriars or statesmen have had the good 
fortune to see statues and monuments erected 10 


‘enemy, wastaised by the ladies of England in 
Hyde Park. A magnificent equestrian group 
‘was finally placed on the gate at Constitution 
‘HI, and another mounted figure set mp in front 
of the New Royal Exchange. The enly way in 
‘which the true greatnessof the Duke of Welling- 
‘ton as a commander can be truthfully estimated 
4g by Femembering the weak: and divided state 
‘of the hame govemment at the time—the infiu- 
ence of party prejudice—the suspicion of the 
eople—his limited means-—the Gifficulties of his 
situation—the dastardly conduct of the allice— 
‘he order, power, and streagth af the enemy to 


whom he as Gipossd— anf, lasty, the coo: 
sammate genius of the anan and emperar against 
‘whom he was pitted. 


‘WEREGILD, @e Anglo-Saxons, 
Samal fine, palin part ib tho aovecign fr 
part to the 3 for 
‘the love of a subject, part te the suzerain or lord 
for the loss of his vassal, and in part to the widow 
‘orrelations for the loss of amember of the famfly. 
Bat, whore ie infry Sneed stopped shart 
sfo—wae only a maiming, blinding, or.fncapad- 
tating the party—the weregild waa paid ia fall 
‘snd directly t0 the person injured. 
‘WESLEY, Jomx, a celebrated noneonfermist 
divine of the last century, and the founder of the 





Motodies, born, in Lincolnshire, o$170D, and, 


house School, was removed to Christ Chureh Col- 
lege, Oxford. While at Oxford, ‘his extreme 
opinions and the austerity of his life, with his 
labours of Christian love and mercy, being re- 
garded m2 a reproach by the orthodox clergy, 

fesley became far from 7» 80 that 
4 short visit to America, in the hope to Chris 
tlanize the Indlans, he found every chnrch closed 
fant: him. In, tha Uerams o afepted the 
system ‘Breach some 
fn London, Bristal, and other places were but 
and readyYor bis’ and “his toltowers’ 
‘He travelled over every part af England and 
‘Wules, and devoted his iif to the laborious duty 
he had assigned himscif. John Wesley died in 
London, at an advanced age, A.D. 1791. The 
» of his works were hymns, sermons, 
polemical and controversial tracts, the whole 
extending to thirty-two volumes. 

WESTMINSTER, a city and Uberty of Eng- 
Jand, in the county ‘of Middlesex, and forming 
the western portion of the metropolis, situated 
on the north side of the Thames. The most 
celebrated structures of this portion of London 
‘are, first, Westminster Abbey, the cathedralof the 
city, and the sepuichre of most of aur sovereigns, 
‘warriors, poets, and statesmen. The abbey, ori- 
gloally a priory, was founded in the eighth cen- 
tury, tn'the time of Offs; from that perlod to 
the fifteenth century succeeding monarchs added 
‘more ar less to the size andl beauty of the cazhe- 
dral, Henry VII, greatly embellishing the build- 
{ng,'to which he built the chapel that bears his 
name, The other structures are the New Houses 
Sacry ant, ol more rasenlys the mongelcget 

jarry ; and, still more recently, the mi at 
new bridge across the ‘Thames, almost on the 
site of the old Westminster Bride. ‘The city 
Skee 
‘a population 5. 

"WESTMORELAND, one of ho northern 
counties of England, having an area of 763 
sqnare miles, Mfach of the land is mountainous, 
4n some places attaining a helght of 3000 feet ; 
‘and, though the rivers are small, the lakes are 
‘the tmost beautiful in England ; of these the most 
noted are Windermere ant’ Wuswater. ‘The 
mineral products are copper, lead, coal, andalate. 
‘The county returns two memmbers fram 4229.clec- 
tora, and a population of 60,809. 

wi , maritime county in the soufh- 
east of Ireland, in the province af Lefnster. The 
county hes an ares‘of 900 square miles; the land 
is fertile, and ‘good crops of whest and 
other cereals. ‘The minerals are of trifling value, 


 popalation of 180,000. 


was | in the county of the same name, situated at the 


mouth of the Slaney. The trade is considerable, 
and the manufacture of linen and woollen goods 
carried on to some-extent. Returns one mnem- 
Der to the House of Commong, from a01 élactare, 
sd a popnlation of 11.482, 

E—An order of Mammalia, inhablt- 
ng the ocean, fn zoology under the 
nate of Cete Cetacea, ‘The true-whales, of which 
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ving 
‘teeth in the: 
apper jaw, thts place being nppiiod 


huge monsters feed, 
fo swallow that kind 
‘suppose to 
lower Jaw, eat sal devoid of teeth and lamine, 
lodges'a very 

‘shut embraces the internal part of the upper, 90 
as to make a kind of rim for the strainer which 
the ilamentsform ; when open, themouth is caps 
ble ofrecelving a ship's olly-boat, with her crew, 
Inthe cavity. The whale hasno perceptible ear— 
‘only & small aperture covered by the skin; the 
eyes, too, are amall, yet the sense of seeing is 
seule; Dut his ehiet power les in his horizontal 

‘WHITBY, an important seaport and market 
town In the north of Yorkshire, situated at the 
mouth of the Este that forms the harbour. 
‘Whitby was formerly noted for its beaatifal and 
extensive abbey, the ruins of which, situated oa 
‘& commanding’ elevation, still attest its an- 
lent and grandeur. The town 
Owes its importance to the discovery of alum in 
1540, Two fine piers protect the harbour from 
fhe heary gales of the North Sea, one of them 
Delng 900 foot in length. The manufactures are 
chiefly sall-cloths, ropes, and other marine ne- 
cessaries, and the town has a large foreign and 
Soasting trade, Whitby return two members to 
Parliament from 556 registered electors, and a 
Population of 12,054, 

WHITE, Haxay Kraxe, an esteemed Eng- 
ish poet, the son of a butcher, born at Notting- 
ham in 1785, and, by the assistance of some 
bent to Cambclig, Hse. Sapayed tack 

. f 
evident traits of a tich poetic fancy as obtained 
for him considerable notice ; the weakness of his 
Doty, however, toon proved too, much for ls 

strength to combat, 
terminated his promising career in 1806. 

WHITEHAVEN, a seaport and market 
town of Cumberland, ‘on a bay of the Irish 
Sea, near the mouth of the Solway Firth. 
‘The port carries on a considerable coasting 
trade, fn several extensive 
in the neighbourhood. Sall- 





asm 
by tot , and soap are the 
chlet magufictures,, The returns O06 


‘ember from S71 electors and = population of 


18,842. 

‘WHITE SEA, « great inlet or gulf of the 
emia ponccratag infu oe 100 aise Lie 
etral 400 ral 
Dotweea ‘che latiades of 63° 4y" and 68° 207 
north, and the 


tron, and stone. Tae county returns twomem- 





bers from 3368 registared electors} and a popu 
lation of 100,000. 
WIESBADEN, one of the mos poral 
ener am 
Mayence. ? it possesses several powerful sale 
Faia te ah 
WIGAN, a market town and borough of Las- 
cashire, sixteen miles from Preston, with man- 
ert een 
Sat 
ments; returns two members from 858 register 
electors, and has a population of 37,657. 
‘WIGHT, Iste or.—An island in the Engist 
i append to wh 
os = 
a ee eee ne 


range 
‘The chief rivers are Medi, Te, 
snd the Wooten, The minerals cont 
stone, ochres, alam, pipeclay, some saiph 
chalybeate springs. The Iale of Wight s 
resorted to in the summer months by in 
as well as for sea bathing. West. 
rimcleal seaport, end oeee 
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jasen's 
{land retaras one member to 
from 2107 registered electors 
of 55,362. 

‘WIGTONSHIRE, a county in 
‘west of Scotland, bounded on the north by. 
shire, and south by the Irish Sea, was a2 
459 square miles, and has its coast 
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ndented by bays, inlets, 
point of view this is one 
‘counties in Scotland, abounding with 
of a date even anterior to that of the 
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the connty town, an ancient royal burgh, which 
‘with New Galloway, Stranraer, and 
returns one member from 506 electors, ani t 
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‘upon the of publishing an. 
and, though repeatedly returned, 
wwas’ every time til 1774 declared void 
year, however, he was permitted to 
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“* The Chelsea Pensioners,” painted for the Duke 
of Wellington, and for which Wilkie charged 
1200 guineas’ Defence of Saragossa,” John 
‘Kaox preaching at St, Andrews,’ “The Cotery 
Saturday Night,” and the “Cut Finger,” are 
finest. productions, etch of 
remarkable grasp of cha- 
racter. In 1836 William IV. conferred the 
honour of knighthood on him. Tn 1840 he set 
‘out on a tour fo the East, but, being taken sud- 
denly ill on the return voyage, he expired be- 
tween Malta and Gibraltar, his’ body being the 
same night committed to the deep, 1841, 
WILSON, Puovzsson Jonx,’ an eminent 
Scotch writer, essayist and poet, who for nearly 
half s century held prominent position in 
British Uterature, both as alyrical and a political 








‘among the artis 
iis works displaying 


1785, and, baving distinguished himself at Oxford, 
‘took’ up his residence in Westmoreland, where 
Re became identified with the Lake Poeta, and, as 
‘8 contributor to “Blackwood, 
cation of his Isle of Palms,” 
Plague,” “Lights and Shadows of Scottia 
Gbisinedw popularity equal tothe et terary 
obtained « por to the first literary 
genius of the day. In 1820 he was appointed to 
the chair of moral philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. Under the signature of Chris- 
‘topher North, he did more than any other writer 
of his day to ‘advance the popularity of “ Black- 
‘wood's Magazine.” Professor Wilson died at 
Edinburgh in 1954, 

WILTSHIRE, a southern county of England, 
Dounded north and south by Gloucestershire and 
‘Hampobire, having an ares of 1350 square miles. 
‘A continuation of the chalky downs or hills from 
‘Hampshire divides the county into two parts; 
‘the northern portion presents the appearance of 
‘8 well-wooded fertile plain, while the south has 
‘all the character of an uneven table land, pre~ 
senting chalky plains, The rivers are the 
‘Thames, Upper and Lower Avon, Bourn, Willy, 
Nadder, and Kennet. " The products ‘of the 
northern part are purely agricultural, the south 
Deing confined almost entirely to grazing. The 
mannfactares are flannels, linen, and cotton 
cloths of inferior quality, broadcloths, kersey- 
meres, carpets, steel implements, and gloves. 
‘Returns two members from 3427 electors, and a 
population of 249,455. 
to RIMELE, « word greaty in vogue formerly 

express & ‘a lady's dress, a pendant, 
S val scart a nock handkerchief a boot of 
ceape, Or any’ loose upper part of female attire, 
‘hongh more partieularly confined to a hood or 


htef, 
WINCHESTER, one of the most ancient 
cities of England, situated.on the River Itchin in 
Hampshire, and formerly, both under the Saxon 
and Norman rule, made a royal residence. The 
entire interest of Winchester may be sald to re- 
side in its magnificent cathedral, one of the most 
guperb examples of Gothic architecture inthe 
Kingdom. Though the minster holds foremost 
lace among the curioaities of the city, every 
street possesses ono or more objects of antiqua- 
rian interest. Population 14,784; the ity retarns 
two members to ent from 835 electors. 
'WINDMILL—Thesepictaresque objects are 












b ‘containing machinery, to be driven by 
the wind, for corn, sawing wood, and 
any other parpose that may be required. ‘They 





consist of a basement, generally of stone oF 
brick, and a superstructure surmounted by a 
sort of dome capable of being turned round, 
From this dome projects the shaft of « wheel, 
and on this are fastened four fans or sails, made, 
of long bars of wood crossed by shorter’ ones ; 
these, being covered with canvass, form s sur- 
face to catch the wind. ‘These sails are placed 
obliquely to the front of the cross, so that when 
the wind blows upon them right in front they 
fare at an angle with it; they are therefore 
turned round, for the wind, which pushes them 
from the front as they are oblique, tends also to 
mush them on one side; when once in motion, 
heavy, they form a sort of fy-wheel to the 
machinery, ' The dome has several small wheels 
attached to its lower border to act as friction 


in | rollers, and cause It to be easily turned round, 


that the sails may be made to face the wind in 
whatever direction it may blow; this is some- 
times done by ropes attached to the dome, but 
is more frequently effected by means of a small 
set of sails, which are ple at right angles to: 
the large set, so that when the wind acts on the 
large sails the small ones are not affected; but 
should the wind shift, the small ones begin to 
‘more, and they are connected with @ toothed 
wheel acting upon @ band that surrounds the 
dome; this Is therefore caused to turn round 
whenever the small sails are turned, and, as the 
dome turns, it brings with it the large sails until 
they are i right position. These sails are 
generally fixed not quite upright, but inclined 
with their fronts looking a little upwards, which: 
4a found to be the bett positon to catch the 

in 

WINDSOR, a borough and market town in 
Berkshire, on the Thames, twenty-two miles 
from London, and connected with Eton by an 
fron bridge. "Windsor ia a neat, well-built, and 
fashionable town, but its chief attraction depends 
upon the castle, and the fact that it is the fa~ 
vourite royal residence. The castle, attributed 
to William the Conqueror, has been enlarged, 
improved, and beautified by nearly every suc- 
ceeding monarch, tul it now stands one of the 
most magnificent abodes of royalty in Europe. 
‘Windsor returns two members to the Commons 
from 589 electors and a population of 9827. 

WISCONSIN, one of the states of the North 
American Union, and the most northern and 
the largest of all the states in the confederation, 
‘Wisconsin 1s bounded on the north by the Lake 
of the Woods, British America, and Lake Suj 
rior ; fouth by ‘MDlinois and the prairie ; wot by 
Red River and the Mississippl ; and east by the 
Lake Michigan. A range of mountains traverse 
‘the eastern portion of the state; the rest con- 
sists of extensive plains profusely watered by 
affluents of the Mississippi on the sonth, and 
‘streams pouring into the lakes on the north 
east. Wisconsin has an area of 54,000 square 
‘miles, and is one of the great corn-growing states 
of the Union. The minerals are iron, coal, 
Soper inc, silver, lead, and marble. Popula- 


800, 
‘WITENAGEMOTE, a compound Saxon word 
signifying “to know,” and “to assemble,” or in 
other words the “assembled knowledge or wis 





‘Among the Aap: sxe Witenugem tae 
isthe Witenagem ote was, 
‘the national council or t of the nation, 
‘and consisted of the 
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ucla! order that seprentating the peerage, tho 
er ; thus representing the peerage, 
landowners, and the clergy. Tho meotings of 
the Witenagemote were frequent, and it could be 
‘muzmoued by the King at any time, and in all 
tases of emergency, and was not cxly what the 
‘Parliament uow is, but the high court of judl- 
‘cature of the kingdom, and its coneurrenco was 
‘becoaaary to give validity 10 all acta of the sove= 
«eign, to condrm laws, and give fore to treatin, 
‘Tho Witenagemots bad the power to elect 
tho King, and even the direct heit of a dead 
was obliged to have his right. and 
Sescent confirmed by thia national counedl be- 
{fore he could validly exercise the functions of 


) Joun and Connazros De; brothers, 
and celebrated Dutch statesmen and patriots, 
sborn.at Dordrecht in 1623 and 1625. John rose 
‘to the dignity of Grand Pensionary of Holland, 
and in that elevated position had almost the ex- 
‘clasive mensgement of the republic, while bis 
Drother equally devoted himself to she honour 
‘sad welfare of his conntry. A series of naval 
yeverses with England, and some disasters in the 
field suffered by the French inrasion, 60 excited 
the people against the De Witta, basely en- 
‘couraged in their animosity by the Prince of 
‘Orange, that John wasassaulted and dangerously 
‘wounded, while Cornelius was arrested and put 
to the qusation in the hope that he would 
ssriminate himself or his brother; but this 

roving futile, he was released and banished. 

“Upon regaining his liberty Cornelius and his 
‘wounded brother John proceeded to the Hagas 
to take ship for England, when the savage popu 
Jace fell on the two enfeebled menand murdered 
‘oth in theatres with the most wanton eraelty, 
‘WOLF, « ferocious quadruped of the digi- 
rade Carnivora ; the Canis lspus of Linnesos, Tt 
is common-both to the old and new world, par- 
‘ticularly in the immense forests and cold regions 
‘Sf the north. ‘The wolf is about three feet and a 
hhalf in length, and two and « half in height, and 
4m oolour is a mixtare of groy, black, and brown ; 





‘wished British officer, born in Kent in 1726, 
“Having entered the service early, he served with 
‘Beary in Manderand Germay tl the peace 
in 1758 he attained the. rani of colonel, and at 
«the battle of Minden,gatned great honour for the 
‘gallant front his regiment maintained against the 
‘Pepeated charges of the enemy. The following 
‘Year he wes entrusted with the chief command 
in America against the French, whom the 
British government resolved at ail hazards to 
rive out of Canada. Having failed in every 
attempt ‘to effect « landing or silence the bat- 
‘terles of Quebec, aod saffered a mortifying 
apulse defare one of the redoubts, Wolfe de- 
‘Aermiaed to seals the almost perpendicular 
heights of Abrham, and, placing his army in 
“the rear of she town, ‘from whenee he could 
“femmand the whole poaitian, compel the enemy 
toniak a battle, and Aight for the after postes- 
sion of the town. ‘This dangerous, mest dificult, 
send hazardous duty was, however, effected af 
sakdnight;.and the English army with incredible 
{all rar up en the ftelguts of Abrabam, "Tho 





French, amazed at discovering their eaeny s- 
hhind and above them, at once taszched ott 
the elty, and tho short but decisive tate 
‘ued in which the French, beaten at 
fied from the field into the town, and, 
deserting that for a aafer retreat, 
in the hands -of the English. 
Atty men fall on the British 
was dearly purchased by the 
Wolte, who fell at the moment 
way, and expired with the shout 
his cars, 1759. . 
WOLSEY, Taosas, better known as art! 
Yfoluny priate minister and lord chanel 
Henry VI 
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obtained his frst preferment, the:living of 1f- 
mington, in Somereetahine. ' Under the fsl- 
ship ef Sir John Netant he was e 
court, and presented to the king, Henry VIL, 
who, struck by his remarkable penetration s! 
aptitude for Dusiness, employed bim in an's- 
Portant and confidential mission tot 
From Richmond, where the 
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Feaching the imperial eaust the 
i the parpet of tho vatness beng 
the purport 

‘was quickly despatched.» Welsoy save 
night, entered Calais as the gates were 

opened, and embarked in the packet as he = 
warping out of the arbour; & 
few hours carried him to Dover, fram 


Ht 


the king. Henry, surprised 


‘neglecting the 
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buked him for 
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divorce against Cutherine, was personally op- 
‘posed to the family of the’ new favourite (Anne 
Boleyn), whom he deemed unsuited both by 
Dirth and religion for his soverelgn’s wife. 
Anne was not slow to mark the lord cardinal’s 
‘antipathy to her filly, and used her influence 
with Heury to crush 

of Wolsey in the stete—< 
dy the discovery of the immense amount of 
treasure the cardinal had amassed, and his 
plotting with foreign courts for the possession of 
the Papal chair. iis magniicencs, pride, and 
arrogance bad Iong made him bateful to the 
People, between whom and their sovereign, he 
‘stood like ablighting shadow ; his fall, therefore, 
‘was sudkten and absolute. He was strippedof all 





‘his dignities, his houses, lands, and plate confs | 


cated, and his person arrested on achargeof high 
‘treason. Humiliation, grief, and the unworthy 
Insults of his memies so powerfully afected nis 
sind and. body that he fell ill on his journey to 
‘London, where he was proceeding to’ stand his 
‘trial; his guards being compelled to rest at the 
monastery of Leicester, where, three days sub- 
Bequenty, he die, 1996, In thé S8th year of hit 
age. Wolsey founded Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and built Hampton Court Palace, and 
‘York Place. Whatever may havo been His 
faults of ambition and extravagance, he exercised: 
‘8 deneficlal influence over the mind of Henry, 
‘who during Wolsey’s life exhibited the traits of 
‘8 just and benevolent sovereign. 
‘WOOD.—Wood is an article of universal »p- 
plication :jts lightness, atrength, and the facility 
with which it can be worked, render it; almost. 
invaluable; although in ship-building, and many 
of ite applications to-liouse-bullding, iron-has to 
‘same extent superseded it, yet there aro semany. 





‘Other ways in, whieh it is indispensable that it | cola, 


‘may be looked upou as ono of-the greatest boon 


| Visitant, arriving atnight with « north 


| back of the neck are of an asl 


runs the whole length of ib in cireles round its 
| centre to the surface, one af these circles being 
produced every year while the tree is growing ; 
wood is thereiore capable of being cleft in the 
direction of the grain bya wedge, and in this 
‘way builders’ laths are made, It cannot be cleft 
across the grain, but must be cut by sawing or 
otherwise. ‘The pine or fir tribe produce the 
largest and straightest timber, but it is not so 
Serong or 90 durable as oak and many other 
| woods. 

‘Some specimens of the Araucaria E:ccelsa, or 
Norfolk Island pine, have stems wy of 
three hundred feet high, and in the €rystal Pa- 

[ace is the bark of another gigantic tee, tha 

llingtonia. Gigante, 

‘WOODCOCK.—This bird is about the sizeof’ 

a ind held in much respect by gour- 
mands for its exquisite flavour. ft 1s a vative, 
of the nerthern regions ‘with ua ib ta winter 
about the first week of October, and departing i 
March; a fow, however, have been known to. 
Dreed.in this country. ‘The crown of the head and 
c body is beat 
‘with black ;. the epper part ofthe body is beau- 
tifully variegated with red, yellow, black, snd! 
grey; thetail isblack, tipped with grey above and: 
white below. ‘The woodcock delights in moist 
in. woods and near. hedges, and by tha, 

sida of rivulets, where he lurks concealed among, 
the withered: leaves, dry stalks, and nross (hoe 
‘wintry tints harmonize so finely with bis own), 
‘and finds the food upon which he subsists. ‘The 
fomale is larger. than the male, ‘They build on 
the ground, have four yellowish eggs,. spotted 
‘with brown, ‘The woodcock belongs to theorder 
of the Grallatores and family of Stolepaz Bustt- 


















WOOD ENGRAVING.—In wood! engraving, 
a block of box-wood is used, or eves 
‘are screwed or tongued: together,.in order to 
make a lock of the Fequired size; for tite box~ 
‘Wood must be cutacroas the grain, and therefore 
large blocks are not easily procured. These 
odin are about, an ine Ehime, 29 thas 
they may range with type ant wth 
its ‘they are made perfectly sumooth on the fice, 
which is rubbed with a little flake-white and 
Bath briek to give it a whitish and slightly. 
rougheued surfuce. On this prepared surface. 
She design is draw with a black lend pena: 
the blocks is then put'into the hands of the er 
graver, who ents away to tite depth of about 
one-twentiettf of an ich all those 
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‘wood-pecker belongs to the order Corvider and 
family Pid 
(OOLLEN MANUFACTURE. — Wool is 





‘Wools, called “ cloths ;” and those made without 
felting, from “ combing” or “long” wools, as 


 merinog,” “stuffs,” &c. Wool undergoce a 
succession of numerous processes before it is 
‘complete in tte manufacture. “It is first sorted 


according to the quality required, next scoured 
‘and washed in a warm solution of' soap, and then 
Hinsed in cold water, to get rid of the * yelk” or 
rte with which the wool is naturally coated: 
fs then passed between rollers to dry it, next 
zed, and then wilowe ;” this lat proceds isto 
le the fibres, and, at the same time, 

get rid of any dust which may have been mixed 
with it. Afterwards, it Is spread out and 
IRs thoroughly besten With role to eprad the 
roughly beaten with rods, to e 

oll over the surface of every fre. It next un- 
dergoes @ process called “ scribbling,” which ts 
effected by a machine which combs out the 
fibres and lays them in layers, in a parallel di- 
rection ; the wheels which effect this are armed 
on thelr surfaces with wires, and the wool passes 
from one set to another, finer and finer, tll at last 
St passes out Inithreads or cards,” and these are 
spun by the “ slubbing-machine ” into yarns for 
Weaving. After being woven, the oil is again 
‘washed out with warm soap and water, and the 
fabric is then stretched by means of’ tenter- 
hooks” stuck in a margin or “list” of coarse 
worsted, left on each side of the cloth for that 
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‘portance of this town is entirely dependenton ht 
‘arsenal and great government dockyaris sl 
the manufactories carried on in Its town «niin 
‘mediate nelghbourhood, all connected both wid 
the naval and military arms of the service. 
Woolwich dockyard is not 
‘the moat important arsenal 
extensive are the department 
ment, and so extraordinary 
and quality of the ¥ 
ment of war al 
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‘sap 
sreenal, with ite dockyards 


ols and laboratory. Some ides of the ns 
‘ess of this establiahiment may be formed faa 
the fact that the number of heavy ordnance 
stock and ready for immediate use amoarid 
125,000, with every other arm or implement 
quired for the national defence, everything 7 
ining to the ordnance being here cllcil 
extraordinary quantities, Teal he ia 
‘arms of the artillery and of ht 
sappers and miners, ‘The hulks for convicts at 
moored off Woolwich. Population 36,000. 


‘WORCESTER, acity in the west of Engii 
tnd chief town of the county of the same aunt 


Deantifully situated on the east dank of Ot 
Severn, Most of the streets are well buit ast 
‘open, though some of the more ancient are ot 





‘and uneven, It is next“ teazled,” 


‘a process formerly performed by means of a bun- 
‘of thlstle-heats, called © teasles,” which 
zged over the cloth s0’as to Talse the 


fixed round a roller turning 
‘one way, while the cloth is moved in an opposite 
irection. In some machines wire brushes are 
instead of teazles. The cloth is next 
“milled,” or “ sheared,” which is done by stretch- 
it out on & level surface, where a 

Ives fixed to wheel work 


perfctiy even. It now wettod, brushed 
‘dried 


carpets, bos 
yy salt ehet 
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‘western half from 3831 registered electors, and 
@ united population of the county of 307,601. 
WORDSWORTH, Wis, a distinguished 
‘English poet, born in Cumberland in 1770, and 
‘where for many years of his life he resided, 
‘elng classed among the Lake Poots. Words 
worth gave his first poetic effusions to the world 
in 1793, under the title of “An Evening Walk;” 
in 1798" Lyrical Ballads” appeared, the Joint 
‘but uneven production of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. From this time up to 1815 he pub- 
lished a new edition of “ Lyrical Ballads,” * Son 
peta," Eaays on Epitaph,” The Excursion,” 
“The Prelude,” “ Peter Bell,” “ The Waggoner, 
and many minor pieces. ‘About this time hs 
obtained the, appokutmens of, itetribazor, of 
stamps, ‘was granted a pension 
£3002 year, and the year after obtained the 
office of ost laureate, vacant bythe death 
cf Southey. Wordsworth: died at Mount Rydal 
WURTEMBERG, Kxwapow or, a stato in 
‘the south-west of Germany, formerly compri- 
sing a portion of the Circle of Suabla. Wur- 
temberg has an area of 7660 square miles, and 
is di into four circles—those of Saxt, 
‘Neckar, Black Forest, and the Danube, which are 
again divided into twelve states or provinces, 
and these subdivided into bailiwicks. On all 
sides but the south the country is mountainous, 
though the soil is generally fertile. When 
Napoleon I. mediatised the German princes 
‘on the French frontier and established the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, the Grand Duke of 
‘Wartemberg, a8 a reward for his adhesion to 
the French interest, was advanced to the rank 
of a sovereign, 1806, his country at the same 





time being styled a . ON the decline of, 
‘Napoleon's star, the King of Wurtemberg, like 
‘to0 many of thst extraordinary man’s most pro- 


fessing friends, shrank from his side and de- 
‘clared for his enemies, Population 1,700,000. 
WYCHERLY, Wrutay, a distinguished 
English poet and dramatist, born in Shropshire 
in 1640. Wycherly was distinguished at the 


4, a8 in example, As a numeral X stands for 


10; when placed ‘horizontally, thaa 4, it indl- 
ates 1000, and when erect with a dash over it, 
XE, implies 10,000. As an abbreviation X, stands 


ith | who flourished in the 
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court of Charles If. for his wit, grace, and 
personal attractions, the Duchess of Cleveland 
Yegarding him with’ especial interest. In 1670 
he married the Countess of Drogheda, who, 
‘dying soon after, bequeathed to him her fm- 
mense wealth, all of which he dissipated in a 
few yeara in riot and extravagance. So rapidly 
id he squander this fortune that he was im- 
for debt, and owed his liberation to 
james IL, who paid his debta and gave him a 
Pension, “This profilgate, when in bis elghtieth 
ie Sins sae 
iy but, e~ 
‘moon to eight days, he succeeded in that short 
time in spending the greater part of her fortune, 
and then, though on his deathbed, facetiously 
‘advised her not to marry an old man, should she 
desire © second husband, His comedies are 
“Love in a Wood,” “ The Country Wife,"* “The 
Plain Dealer,” and “The Gentlanan ‘Dancing 
Master ;" his other works are poems, sonnets, 
‘and moral reflections. 

WYCLIFF, Jouw x, the earliest of our 
English reformers, called the Morning Star of 
Reformation, and born in Yorkshire in 1824, 
He studied ‘at Merton College, Oxford, where 
his great talents, io 1361, obtained him the 
masterly of Balol College, In 1376 Wyeht 
Degan to presci ‘and to denounce 
corruptions of the church ; such conduct led to 
his citation before , ordered to examine 
him by Gregory XL; his defence, however, was 
to, masterly that ip Jadges were unable to 
attach heresy to his doctrine, Other citations 
followed, but, though he still openly assailed the 
corruption of the church, and even disputed 
ome, points of accepted’ ith, owing to his 
friend John of Gaunt, and the Influence of the 

jueen mother, Wycliff escaped with impunity 

every charge and trial. What, however, 
Digotry could not effect on him while living, was 
perpetrated on his remains forty years after 
death, his, bones belng exhumed und publicly 
Durnt'at Constance. Wycliff wrote a tract on 
the Scbism of the Popes, and translated the 
‘New Testament into English, Died 1384. 














fell s victim to his Christian exertions. Seven 
hundred thousand converts are numbered a3 
the fruits of his mission. He died in 1552. 
‘XEBEC, a small felacea-looking vessel com= 
‘mon to thé Mediterranean Sea, carrying three 
‘masts, and which in fair weather and with @ 
good wind mounts two large aquare sails, but 
‘when close-hauled carries large lateen sails. 
XENOPHON, a celebrated Athenian, agene- 
ral, historian, and her ; his works are 
‘numerous, but the * Cyropmedia” is uni 
esteemed ‘for its simplicity and elegance. Hi 
most memorable action was leading the 10,000 
Greek soldiers through the heart of # hostile 
empire in safety to their native lund, Xeno- 
phon died at the age of ninety, B.C. 360. 
‘XERXES, the son of Darius, King of Perais, 
ear of the world 3520, 
and, carrying out his father's intention of sub- 
Jugating the whole of Greece, embodied one of 
‘the langest armies an Eastern despot had ever 
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‘before ted into the Held; with whtoh, marching 
through Lesser Asta, lie crossed the Hellespont 
by abridge of boats, and, entering Greece, finaly 
cewt hie way throngh the Pas’ of Thermopylre, 
‘but, fearing for the nafety of his bridge, returnes! 
in time to witness the ruin of his lect at Salamis, 
and hear that his army liad suffered « total rout 
fat Plater, when, leaving the war to his satraps 
‘to manage, he returned to hie euptal, where he 
‘was murdered by the captain of his guard, and 
bia youngest son Artaxerxes placed on the 
‘throne, about four centuries LC. 

XIMENBS, Caxpixat, a celebrated Spanish 





‘prelate and minister, born in Castile in 1437. 
After studying at Salamanca and Rome, where 
ie obtained his ecclesiastical preferments, he, 
1490, was anpotnted confessor to Ferdinand’ 
queen, Imbella, ant five years later obtained 
the rich benefice if the Archbfshopric of Toleds, 
soon after which Pope Juttus 11. presented hin 
with a cardinals hat. At the commencement 
of the sixteenth century he was called tothe 
government of the state, and as prime mister 
of Spam condneted the affairs of the nation with 
prudence, economy, and Justice, and died univer- 
sully esteemed and honoured, A.D. 1517. 


Y. 


Y is te twonty-Afvh fetter of the Engtish 
aiphabet, and, Wee X, taken frou the Greek. Y 
4s a contenant at the beginning of a word, but 
in the middle and end is pronounced like the 
Tore! Land ty sounded tte T when tng, 
demy, defy, bate short , warily ; at the 
Doginning of words It answers to the German 
and: Dutch J. As numeral T stands for 280, 
land with a dash over, thas Y, for 160,000. 

‘YACHT, a slight and elegantly-Atted reese! 
sed elther for pleasure oF despatch, though 
clitefy for the former ; and fs the term applied 
to those elegant vessels fitted up for the marine 
Tecreation of princes and sovereigns, whether 
Propelled by steam or sails, and ts rigged, ac- 
ording to the owner's taste, ether as cutter, 
‘schooner, brig, oF ship. 

YAGER, @ hunteman; a title of honour 
ven to certain regiments of infantry tw the 
srman armées, such regiments being originally 

formed of huntsmen. ‘Besides being the signi 
Meatiou for a huntsman in Germany, and a light 
$nfantry soldier, it signifies a footman, attendant 
‘on a gentleman's carriage, equiralent in English 
both to the valgar words *“funkey” and “ tiger.” 

‘YAMS.—The yam is a kind of root which is 
auch caltivated by the inabltantsof te lands 
-of America, and of great uso to them for feed 
ing their negroes. ” Yams are also used for 
making puddings when ground to a sort of 
flour; the roots sre as big as a inan’s leg, of 
fan irregular form, and of a dirty-brown colour 
on the outside, but white and mealy within; 
they are roasted or bolled for food, and som: 
‘imes made into bread. ‘These plants grow wi 
in the woods in the island of Ceylon, and on 
‘the coast of Malabar, and are snppowed’ to have 
been brought from the East to the West Indias. 

‘YARD, a measure of thret feet or thirty. 
six inches, and the British standard measare of 
length. A square yard contains nine square 
feet, and a cable yard twenty-seven cable feet. 
A ord of land is» coriain quantity of land 
Giffering in different countries frou a surfuce of 
‘fteon to thirty acres. 

YAWL, » chip's small 
four cara, fous sometimes by ax; the mnelles 
Doat used by fahermen. 

“YEW TREE.—Yews belong to the botanical 
jus Tazas, from toz0n, a bow, heving been 

fy mach used im inaking ‘them. The 
Bi cogent ten Sn 
venture, and pointing to the evergreen 

of the species. ‘The derried oF common 
































yew Is a tree Indigenows to most parts of Europe 
flowering in March anti Apffl, and ripening its 
fralt in September. Tews generally rise from 
the ground with short Dut straight trank, 
which, at the hetght of three oF four feet, sends 
out numerous spreading branches, forming « 
dense head; the bark ts emootly thin, of a brown 
colour, aul seales off. ‘Tite leaves are scattered 
nearly’ sesso, dichotomous (that %, in two lateral 
rows), Hnear, dark, green, emooth, and shining 
above, the flowers are , Proceeding from 
a vealy bad; those of the mile plant are a pale 
drown, and discharge a very sbundant whe 
polken. The female flowers are gveen, and in 
form not wnltke a young acorn; the ripe fruit 
ceomnalets of a scarlet berry. very swect to the 
taste, and of @ gisiry or giutious ooneistence, 
‘open it tho top, and enclosing asunall oval brown 
hard-shelled seed or nut, which, though sur- 
rounded by, ts not immediately conmected with 
the fleshy cup. Yew trees attain & very great 
‘Age, ant assume very hoary and romantic forme. 
‘the’ Anterwyte Yow, neat Staines, 13 supposed 
to be upwards of 1000 yoars old. ‘The fresh 
loaves of the yow possess @ poleonoas property, 
which makes them fetal to human beinge, and 
Joppings in @ half-dried state are detrimental to 
cattle; but the borries are useful to birds, and 
the dense evergreen foliage affords them shelter 
in storms or by night, but no insects live on the 
tree, and very few lichens or fungi grow on the 
bark. ‘The wood is hard and smooth, and beau- 
‘fully veined with red; it is used for axle-trees 
and cogs{for mill-wheels and flood-ates for fish- 
Fonds, “because almost, imperishable. Xt is 

‘great uso for bedateads, chairs, steps, 
‘and ladders, 

YOKE, a plece of timber made in a curve 
and fitted with bows to receive the necks of 
‘oxen, by means of which they ate connected 
with’ the plough, wain, or whatever they hare 
to draw. Also tho hollowed neck-plece of xt 
by which milkmen carry thelr suspended palls 
‘To pass under the yoke was 8 mark of. defeat, 
fubmiolon, and avery, whch, the nck 

quently ‘coms a Yang enemy to 
submit to, See Crxcrenarus. 

YORK, a city in the north of England, 
the capital of the county of that mame. 
is one of the oldest and most interesting cites 
of England, and was  plsce of note and con- 
sideration in the time of the Romans, who 
called {t Eboracum. York is gatered by Gve 
large and as many small gates, and, 
situated on the Fosse and Ouse, has also five 
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bridges. Though the city is rich in antiqnities, 
oat sci und goclesasial yet the cathedral 
takes precedence of all others, not alone for the 
interest attached to it, but for its marvellous 





of York, had it no cathedral, would form s most | 


powerful attraction,.net only for thelr beauty 
‘Dut for the relics and curiosities attached to. 
them, The manufsetures are carpeta, woollens, 
Linens, glass, paints, and paperh . York 
returns two members to Parliament from 4355 
electors and s population of 45,336. 

YORK, New, Cirx ov, the principal city, 
Dut not the capital, of the state of New York, 
United States. New York is the largest city of 
‘te Union, and is situated on the south end of 
‘New York or. Manhattan Island, at the con- 
uence of the Hudsen and East Rivers, oon- 
necting Long. Island Sound with New York 
harboar. ‘The.entrance to the harbour is on all 
sides strongly defended by forts, batteries, and 
fortifications, while, om several small islandsin the 
Buy, are erected forts of considerable strength. 
‘The eity extends for.three miles along the Hud- 
gon, and for three and.a half along the East 
River, while its more compact portions have 
‘8 circumference of about nine and a half miles, 
‘The south-west, or most ancient part of the 
city, is badly and irregularly built, the streets 
being narrow and inconvenient, but all the 
snodern part is admirably laid out in broad, long, 
and handsome streets with ineimposing squares, 
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Perfectly paved and bewtiflly lighted, 
rosdway—the finest street in New York—is 
‘thre males 


Jong and eighty feet wide, and is in 





‘The | traffic, the eity being 





‘water, forms ono of the most noble works of 
which the city can boast. ‘The harbour is one 
ofthe finest in the United: States, being land 
ocked, and emi an area of twenty-five 
miles of water. | Besides-its immense commerce 
with all parts of the world, New York has-thres 
Liverpool, and Havre, irrespective of others’ ta. 
Mezice, the West Indios, ed the Sout Pac, 
ne averages tons, and there 
fre seldom flower test 1000 or 800 vers at one 
time in Hartour at! New York. ‘The intermi 
communication by river, railrosd, sud caral is 
equally us extensive of its kind’ ar the ocean 
comnected’ by one or the 
other with every part of the Union, New Yori 
ig divided into eighteen wards, and is governed 
by & mayor and common council, and has. @ 
population of about 590,000, Latitude 48° 42” 40 
north, longitude 71° 1" 8"" west. 

‘Among the public buildings the most proe 
niaent and important is the City Hal, 216 er 
Jong, 108 broad, and, including the attic stery, 
65 high—the front and both ends, above 
basement story, built of white marble: ‘The 
Merchants’ Exchange, in Wall Street, has’ & 
magnifeent central dome, and the Park em- 
pe shag deacon 

om the ‘the recept 
of the sick and disabled, and the lunatic asylum. 
‘The Alms-house, a plain stone structure situated 
om East River, ‘and the Stato Prison on the 
‘Hudson, at Greenwich, about fourteen miles from. 
‘ho City Hall; the building is constracted of 
freestone, The New York Institution, near the 
City Hall, devoted to the Literary and Philoso~ 
phcal Society; the Amerivan Academy of Fine 
Art, which has a valuable collection of paintings 
and statues ; the Lyceum of Natural History, and 
the American Museum, Columbia College, for= 
merly called King’s College, which was established 
in 1754, and a Theological Seminary instituted: 
in 1805, by the General Synod of the Assoclated 
Reformed Church. Among the other instita— 
tions are an asylam, an asylum for the 


deaf and dumb, a custom house, market houses, 
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YORK, New, Stars or, one of the states of 
‘the American Union, and the most populous in 
‘the federation ; is bounded on the north by Lake 
‘Ontario and the St. Lawrence; south by the 
Atlantic, New ereey sate, and Pennsylvania; 
‘east by Vermont, Connecticut, and Massachu: 
fetta; and west by Lake Erie and. Niagars 
River. In shape it is almost square, being 316 
tailes long by 314 broad, with an area, including 
‘Long Island, Staten Island, and Manhattan, and 
the amall islands of the bay, of 46,085 square 
miles, or nearly 30,000,000 of acres. Tho Cats- 
‘kell and Adirondack Mountains are the chief. 
‘ranges of the state, theculmination of the former 
‘at Round Top 3804 feet. The rivers are 
the St. Lawrence, Hudson, Mohawk, Genessee, 
Black, Oswego, and Au Sable. The lakes are 

‘of Ontario and Champlain, Lake George, 
nelda, Owasco, Canandaigua, and seve- 
Tal others, ‘The soll of the state is generally 
good ; the east, however, is confined to grazing 
‘purposes, and the western part of the state re- 
lines of ocean steamers to Europe—trading to 
‘served for agricultural produce ; all the cereals, 
‘fruits, hemp, and flax being cultivated most ex- 
‘tensively. any is the capital of the state. 
‘The legislature consists of thirty-two senators 
elected for two years, and 128 representatives 
elected annually, and a governor who holds his 
Ofc fortwo years, New York state sends two 
‘senators and thirty-four representatives to the 
National or Federal Congress. Population 
(3,098,394. The Dutch made the first settlement. 
on Manhattan in 1614, but in 1664 the English 
‘took the country, and nine years later the 
Dutch again possessed themselves of the colony, 
though in 1674 it was restored to England. 

‘YORKSHIRE, « northern county of England, 
and the largest in the three kingdoms. York- 
hire has an area of 5838 square miles, and is 
divided into three parts or ridings—north, east, 
‘and west. The North Riding is elghty-three 
miles in length by thirty-eight in width ; 
‘has an area of 2055 square miles, and is genes 
Tully bleak and hilly. The East Riding has an 
area of 1119 aquare miles, and consist of exten- 








%, the twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
English language ; is a sibilant articulation, and 
a merely a vocal §, bearing the same relation to 
S as Vdoes to F, With us it bas nota compound, 
sound, nor Is it double as in the Italian and 
German languages. As a numeral Z stands for 
2000, and with a dash over it thus, Z, for 
2,006,000. 

ZEALAND, New, a British colony consist 
ing of two ‘and one small island, and a 
umber of isles lying off the coast; the whole 
‘situated nearly in a line from north to south in 
‘the South Pacific Ocean, between the latitudes 
of 34° 28/ and 47° 20/ south, and the longitudes 
‘of 166° and 178° 35° east; about 1200 miles 
fhe wertern ena of South Amene’ ane’ 14;9 

e western coast of Sout and 13, 
{from Great Britain, to which it forme tho eat 
jpodess the whole group has a length of about 

1200 miles, and an area of 97,000 square miles. 
‘The frst, oF northern island, is called New Ulster, 
‘the central, Middle Island or New Munster; and 
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sive wolds, chalk hills, and great variety of 
‘scenery, and may be regarded as the very heart 
of the agricultural portion of the county. The 
‘West Riding has an area of 2576 square miles,and 

consists of level, marshy, and undulating lands. 

‘The chief rivers of Yorkshire are, the Swale, 

Tees, Derwent, Hull, Calder, Ribble, Ouse, and 

Don, The manufactures are broad and narrow 
cloths, shalloons, calimancoes, flannels, hosiery, 
and all kinds of worsted work, cutlery, and 
plated goods. The county returns six members 
to Parllament—two from the North Riding, from 
18,479 electors ; two from the East Riding, from 
721 electors, and two from the West Riding, 
from 36,645 ‘leetors, and a population 
for the whole county of 1,792,692. 

YOUNG, Dr, Epwarp.—This poet and divine 
was born at Upham, in Hampshire, 1681. He 
was educated at Winchester School, from whence 
he removed to New College; and at the age 
of swenty -seren obtained a fellowship at 
Souls. He did not enter into orders till his 





“ Force of 
“ Busiris,"” and “The Revenge ;’ 
under the title of the “ Universal ” his 
Bat hie “Night Mhoughts ere 
sat “ ," supposed to hare 
been occasioned by the death of his wife, were 
of later date, and are much admired. In his 
“Night Thoughts’ he bas exhibited a very 
wide display of original poetry, variegated witt 
deep reflections and striking allusions—a wilder 
ness of thought, in which the fertility of fay 
seattere s flowers ‘of every hang and of every odour. 
Ink} was presented to of Welwyn, 
in Hertfordabive. Ho died 163. le 
YULE, ® word now confined almost exclu- 
sively to Scotland, to represent Christmas time, 
or thefeast of the ‘Nativity, ‘though formerly the 
current term to express Christmas and Lamimas- 
tide in Saxon England, and was one of thos 
great festivals among the Goths, and called Yule 
or Jul, a feast celebrated about the time of the 
winter solstice in honour of the sun, 








the last or southern, New Leinster or Stewart 
Island. The coasts of these islands, especially 
those of New Ulster, are deeply indented by 
days, firths, estuaries, and creeks, all of them 
AMfordng excelent anchorage for ships even oft 
large size. A lofty chain of mountains attaining 
aan altitude of 14,000 feet ran in a waving direc 
tion from north to south through @ part of New 
Ulster and entirely throngh New Munster, form- 
ing what has been called the Back-bone, from 
‘which in all directions spring lofty branches or 
offshoots trending either east or west, or in di- 
‘verging lines north-east and south-west. ‘These 
lofty Alpine chains are clothed up to the snow- 
line with dense forests composed of splendid sm 
towering trees, while innumerable streams bas 
ftom all ldes of the diferent ranges, and, fas 
‘mountain torrents and cataracts, precipisi? 
their waters into the to form rivers: & 
‘the same time imparting to the scenery all te 
grandeur and sublimity of an Alpine country. 


All the ialands of the group possess the marks 
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, While tracts present the chief ind! of the islans 
‘itharand and teteble desladon ofs vlcane | though wheat ant al the European grains and 


Mount Egmont or Taranaki, which 
‘elevation of nearly 10,000 feet, and Tan- 
arero, with an altitude of 6300 feet; while in 
New Munster there is a third, Mount Arthur, 
cxoeeding 6000 fest im heigh Tho mineralé 
are copper, manganese, coal, sulphur, 
‘Titaniferous iron, with indications of tia, lead, 
silver, bismuth, and nickel, and more ‘lately 
‘gold has deen reported in abundance ; but, from 
the g features of the country, that metal 
4s not expected to be found in any remunerative 
quantity. 

‘New Lelnster, or Stawart Island, is the most 
southern and smallest of the three islands, and 
is separated from New Munster by Fovesux 
Strait, fifteen miles wide. This island is of an 
Irregular triangular shape, 46 miles in its ex- 
treme length by 35 wide, and has an area of 
1400 square miles. Its shores are remarkably 
picturesque, being wooded to the brink of the 
‘water, while the indented character of the sea- 
Doard’ gives {t an especial beauty. ' Paterson's 
Tnlet and Pegasus Bay are ita two finest har- 
ours. 

New Munster, or Middle Island, is in shape 
1 long parallelogram, having a length of 500 by 
‘@ breadth of 120 miles, and an area of 50, 
square miles. The interior has not been much 
explored, but in physical features it appears to 
Fesemble New Ulster. 

‘This island is divided into four provinces— 
those of in the south, Canterbury in the 
centre, and Nelson and Marlborough in the 
north, lying east and west. The capital of 
Otago is Duedin, of Canterbury Christchurch, 
and of Nelson, a town of the sazne name. 

‘New Ulster is the most irregular in shape of 
all the islands of the group, being broken in all 
directions by deep bays and precipitous head- 
lands. ts extreme length s 400 miles, and ita 
breadth varies from 25 to 279 miles, the super- 
‘ficial area being estimated at 31,174,400 acres, 
‘or 48,710 square miles, 
sara mata commas of «centre end four 

ge pe everywhere extremely 
rugged, being traversed by high mountain 
ranges, with here and there lofty isolated peaks. 
‘The rivers which descend from these chains are 
oth large 








island, 
‘Though New Zealand is generally so moun- 
talnous, it has several very extensive plains and 
‘eantifal valleys, ‘The flax plant, sweet potatoe, 
‘8 var'cty of ferns, and seme fine timber tree 





‘vegetables introduced have been cultivated with 
remarkable success, while the richness and 
abundance of the pasture renders it an admirable 
‘country. A kind of fox-dog and a 
species of rat were the only quadra 
to the natives when Captain Cook first visited 
the islands ; “now, however, all the domestic 
animals of England have been introduced and 
largely propagated. The Dutch navigator Tas- 
man first discovered a part of one of the islands 
{in 1641 or 1642; but nothing farther was known 
of the discovery till Captain Cook, in 1769 and 
1770, thoroughly investigated. the’ group, and 
took’ possession of them in the name of is 
sovereign. From that time till 1814 these 
islands were totally neglected, or only resorted 
to by the South Sea whaling ships; in the latter 
year, however, a body of missionaries from the 
Ghurch of England landed, and com- 
smenoed thelr ardoous dates of evisng ‘snd 
Ghristianising the cannibal savages who tl 
formed the tative population, Missionaries of 
other denominations followed, and in 1839, these 
excellent pioneers having almost entirely altered 
the nature of the ‘the New Zealand 
Company sent out thelr first body of settlers, 
‘who founded the first colony on Cook's Straits, 
In 1840 the sovereignty of Great Britain over 
the Islands was formally proclaimed, and from 
‘that time the colony has slowly but steadily ad- 
‘vanced. ‘The natives, or Maori, are a fine well 
mado and intellectual race of men, tall, with 
majestic features, and of a copper colour; they 
sxe honest, gentle, easly tanght, generons, and 
capable of appreciating the highest degree of 
civilization ; ‘in war, however, they still show 
the savage nature of their race, and become 
cruel, bloodthirsty, rerengeful, and implacable, 

inary san and magnlfeanee, the timber t 
ordinary size and magnificence, the timber on 
all the islands of the group being remarkably 
fine, ‘The exports are provisions of all sorts, 
expecially corn, potatoes, and salt pork; timber 
of many varieties, wool, flax, and a gum ob-. 
tained from the pine tree, called kauri, 

‘The government consists of & governor, & 
legislative council, the members of which are 
nominated by the governor, and a house of ro- 
presentatives, the members being elected by the 


te. 
PeBoveral deadly conflicts have taken place 
within the last twenty years, which, though 
suppressed in a short time, have always been 
attended with a considerable effusion of blood, 
At the present time hostilities are being carried, 
on between the military and some of the more 
remote tribes, but which, itis Will soon 
be brought to mtintctory termination, Before 
the of Europeans fron was unknown to 
the natives, thelr weapons and instruments 
being made of stone or a kind of green talc; 
thelr dress conssted of long flowing mantles, 
‘mats, most elaborately and beautifully worked 
‘and embroidered, ‘The New Zealanders surpassed. 
all the South Sea Islanders in the style and 
complexity of thetr tattooing. (See Taroom.) 
Population 200,000, of which number 60,000 are 
Enropeans or colonists, 

ZEALAND, the largest island in the Baltic 
Seu, and the moat important province of Den- 
mark, les atthe south of the Cattegn, between 
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‘the latitudes of 54° 57’ and 56° 7 north, andthe. 
longitudes of 10° 55’ and 17°37’ east; and has an 
area, incl 8 fow small adjacent tslands, of 
Eythatgiiatuincee ce 
Sea Cae ea 
Sah ithe tT ace ay 
rroduce forms the ‘great wealth of the state. 





ZEALAND of ZEELAND, a peovines of the 
‘Netherlands, and formerly a part of the Dachy 
of Zeeland, #3 bounded on the north by the pro- 
‘ince of Holland, south by West and ast Flan~ 

‘snd Brabant, and west by 





miles. Zealand om tie map has the appearance 
of being divided into foar long ‘threa of 
‘which seam to be peniasalas, ‘im reality 


Bisel: Dands of greater or ese intensity, and 
lighter down the middle of each band. 


ovine animal, which varies in size from a mas. 
$8 to a full-grown bull; a native of India 


‘through the individual 


| white lead, 
0%" | but that it is found to be deficlent in" body,” or 





22%, or the temperatare at which water Boils. 
eros the port at which water freeses, eee” 
ero it at water 
‘ont to 82 in Fabreare's vale, In Wodgvonts 
ometer. or fire-messurer, zero Corresponds t- 
Fort of Fahrenelt. 
ZIMMERMAN, a Swiss, born at Ina. 
He wax physician to George TIT. at a 
was well read in history, the belles lettres, and 
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greyish colour, not easily bent, and rather 


it can be 
rolled out into sheets or beasen into farm by the 
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‘extent it passes off into vapour) ; and the: 
Taasoa that {t was not known or used of 
thas it waa chioGy lost in“ smelting,” er getting 
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which it would eartainly supersede, 


not sufficiently jus to cover anything over 
which ie ajaidin's tia layer bad, a 


ithas a. advaat and it ia.te be 
that some kay vain ta mamatnetere ay 
iaaprove its “ body.” Zinc is chiefly used for 
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nities of this tect in Eygiand, where 


‘many years. He died at Herrahut ia 1760, 
ZISCA, Joms.—As an. ‘snd saccestil 
defender 3f may 


‘mentioned Zi caled tom bis diag 
ry 
in battle, ough his right mame was Trecmnow 
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After the martyrdom of Sohn Buss, Visa bovame 
‘the deader of the Hunsites, ‘and ‘gained many 
‘viotories over the Rosmaxtsts. 

‘Asa place of greater safety for ‘imesit and 
‘nit Yollowers, he built a town on an-etemence, 
and called if Mount Testor. Sigismund, who 
‘wax thon King of Bohemia as well as Ei 
of Germany, was several times defeated by | 


‘Whea dying, in 1424, he 4eB dircetions that n 
drum should be made of his slkin to anémate 
Sue eforeers, and wat ong use. them 

e _ 

ZODIKC, w broad tmacinaty cele 4 the 
‘heavens extending for cighty miles each de of, 
‘the evliptic, and is vided into twatve equal 
pets lied eign, end wong whlch te bun 
‘pansee in tha annus eouree, 

‘ZOGPHITES are-compound animals that live 
‘xpon one general structure, frequently assuming 
‘& plamt-like form ; these most commrenly known 
‘are Moss corats, 30 wallet from thelr moss-lile 
appearance ; a seme instances they grow pon 

‘completely covering thelr sarfuces 

‘with emall cellsresembing noneycoma, These 
ya bagher organisation then the simpler 

many of Which wo closely rewemible ea 


‘weeds that ‘they have frequently been mistaken 
for them. ied oder she microm tse 


are highly tmeresting en- 


1487. Caan een 


4 difference ef opinion but  perious mis- 
understanding arose between them ‘Terpocting 
the doctrine of the Bucherlst, Ctvil-commotions 
breaking out between the Protestant, and Cabho- 
lic eantane, both took wp atme, wnd Zal 

secompanying the former 40 che Cel tl an 

it in behalf of these dostrines tothe 
Eee ‘whieh tie Jife had boen devoted. 


{anpennum.} 


QUEENSLAND, Sortaetiy town a3 Cook's 
Land sud Moreton ‘Bay; an Austratian colony, 
situated on the eastern coast of that conti- 
‘eat, and to the marth of New South Wales. 
Queensland és bounded on the south by Mac- 
‘Pherwon’s Range, in latioude 28° 8° south, the 
‘boundary line running westward, with a edafh- 
‘otly trending till t strices the longitude of 141° 
east,in the parallel of 29° south lathe, From 
this boundary the eolony rae nortiucad to the 
extreme anit of the comtinent at:Onpe North, 
‘and the Gulf of Carpentaria; this vast tract of 
Serrigory, wil in time, as the country becomes 
more populons, in ali probability be divided tato 
‘two or more eolanies ; expecially 
‘when the shores of that immense ifiand ses, the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, are studied, as they are cer- 
tain to be, with commereial and maritime cities. 

Lofty but interrupted ranges of mountains 
run north and south, in a line more or less 
parallel with the coast, from which other chains 
proceed east and west, sometimes in sweeping 
‘circles, others in short straight or waving lines, 
intersecting the eastern portion of the colony in 
all directions, and attaining an altitude of from 
4000 to 6000 feet ; the isolated mountains, peaks 
and volesnic, cones, 80 generally scattered over 
‘the wide plains and plateaux, are however, far 
Jess lofty; of these the chief, Mount Owen, is 
‘only 1800 feet, Mount. Ring 2700, while the vol- 
canie cones of Pluto, have an altitude of but 
2500 feet. ‘The most important of the ranges, 
Proceeding northward, are Macpherson, Herries, 
Dawes, Carnarvon, Expedition, Dawson, and 
Peak.” The seaboard of Queensland is abun- 
‘antly supplied with fine bays, harbours, and 
estuaries ; of these the chief ate Moreton Bay, 
‘Wide and’ ‘Bays, Port Curtis, Keppel Bay, 
Shoal Water Bay, Bosra Sound, Repulse, Bags: 
combe, Halifax, and Rockingliam Bays. 
(great wraterunoda Toca hace tha yencipl, 


rivers rine ere the Mantuan and Aibine Downs, 
and the mounsain fanges and peaks shat tra- 
verse amd surround these grazing lands. The 
chief niverw-of the colony are the Mitcholi, Bar- 
dekin, Mackenzie, Isaac, Dawaon 5 the Fitsroy, a 
Eo meppel Bays sho Boyne, Maty, Barnett 
4 the Boyne, Mary, Burnet 
Bolonm or Gendamine, Brabane, Calbe or 
ranma, Barcoo or Vichotiay ON0 of the finest 
rivers af the colony Slowing westward for an 
ascertained distance of 100 mies ; the Warrego 
‘and the numerous sffinents, forming the great 
Darling River. 

‘The north and westsrn porsions of the colony 
‘sre divided into the wix districts of Kennedy, 
Letchasdt, Mitobell, Marmoa East and West, 
and Darling Downs; while the whole seaboard. 
‘or eastern section of the settlement is divided 
into the twenty counties of Palmerston, Liebig, 
Livingstone, Clinton, Raglan, Pelham, Flinders, 
Burnett, March, Lenox, Fiteroy, Canning, Stan- 
ley, Cavendish, Aubigny, Churchill, “Ward, 
Metrivale, Bentinck, and Moreton Bay. The 
colony of Queensland possesses some of the most 
fertile land to bemet with in the whole of Aus- 
tralia, as far as we yet know of its resources; 
some of the plateaux, or high level grounds, 
yielding immense cereal crops, while on the 
Plains, and along the banks of the rivers, the 
soil is remarkably rich and productive in all 
Kinds of grain, frults, and vegetables. The cli- 
mate in salubrity surpasses ;that of any settle 
ment in Australasia, possessing all the qualities 
of Madeira and the South of Europe united, and 
at the same time devold of those scorching heats 
and suffocating storms of burning sand 80 pre- 
while the scenery, 











region; 
from the alternation of hill and plain, mountain. 





‘and valley, with majestic rivers and winding 
Sova a lth lara vogetten ofa 
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fertile soll, presenta some of the most beautiful | the splendid to the weat, soon cored 

‘be found in any part of Australia. | their rans with a multitude of sheep anit. 

Se produetive la the all hat noon te Pie: 1 was not, however, ul 1827, aftr MC 
open, er tropical ‘discovered a practicable oat 

‘acal the lnterior, tt the country can bem 

‘several while even oa the | been fairly, though partially, colonized, 1218 

highest downs crops of the finest whest are | Queensland was declared a’ free colony, by te 

mun | breaking up of the penal settlemert at Britse, 

and a trade fn wool and other produce fs 

Yearslater the first steamer vil 
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quality even that of America, end, from the rapidly in wealth and importance; it 

immense tracts of land suited for its culture, it | 1843 Moreton Bay as it was then called, mu 

Ws confidently expected that in «few years our | allowed to vend one member to the Hi 
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